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FLAKCH£,  Jaxis  RoBiNSOir,  of  French  de- 
aoeat^  bom  in  London  Feb.  27, 1 796 ;  made  Boage 
Croix  PunuiTant  of  Anna  1854,  and  Somenet 
Herald  1866;  died  in  London,  May  30,  1880. 
Mr.  PSancfa^s  many  dramas  and  extravaganzas 
do  not  call  for  notice  in  these  pages ;  but  he 
nqoires  metntian  as  the  author  of  the  librettos 
of '  Maid  Marian,  or  the  Huntress  of  Harlingford, 
sa  Historical  Opera,'  for  Bishop  (Covent  Gulden, 
Dee.  3,  18  J  a),  and  '  Oberon,  or  The  £lf-King's 
Oath,  a  Romantic  and  Fairy  Opera,'  for  We^ 
(Covent  Grarden,  April  i3,  1830).  In  1838  he 
also  wrote  for  Meesn.  Cbappell  a  libretto  founded 
en  the  Siege  of  Cklais  by  Edward  III.,  with  a 
view  to  its  being  set  by  Mendelssohn.  Mendels- 
sohn however  was  not  satisfied  with  the  book, 
and  it  was  ultimately  transferred  to  Mr.  Heniy 
Smart,  l^  whom  a  large  portion  was  composed. 
The  oonespondenoe  between  Mendelssohn  and 
Plandi^  may  be  read  in  the  Autobiography  of 
die  latter  (1873  ;  chap.  3i).  [G.] 

PLANQT7£TT£,  Robert,  bom  in  Paris, 
July  31,  1850;  passed  rapidly  through  the 
Cnmratoire,  and  first  appeared  as  a  composer 
of  soBgs  and  chanaooettes  for  the  Caf^-concerts. 
EaeomAgiad  by  the  popularity  accorded  to  the 
bold  rhythm  and  slightly  vulgar  melody  of  these 
80001^  he  rose  to  operettas, — ^^  Valet  de  cour,* 
'Le  Setment  de  Mme.  Gr^goire,*  and  *Pai]le 
^avoine.'  The  decided  progress  evinced  by  this 
last  piece  was  confirmed  by  '  Les  Cloches  de 
CameTiHe,'  a  3-act  operetta,  produced  with  im- 
Boiae  SDooesB  at  the  Folies  dramatiques  on 
Afxcil  19, 1877,  adapted  to  the  English  stage  by 
Fsioie  and  Reece,  and  brought  out  at  the  Folly 
llieatre,  London,  Feb.  33,  1878,  with  equally 
ectraordinaiy  good  fortune.  Planquette  has 
■nee  composed  and  published  '  Le  Chevalier 
Gaaton,*  i  act  (Monte  Carlo,  Feb.  8,  1879)*  <^d 
'Lea  Ydtigeurs  de  la  33me.'  3  acts  fnid&tre 
de  la  Renaissance,  Jan.  7,  1880).  It  is  to  be 
boped  that  he  will  aim  higher  than  he  has 
TOLin.  PT.  I. 


hitherto  done,  and  add  refinement  to  his  un* 
doubted  gift  of  melody.  [G.  C] 

PLANTADE,  Chablbs  Hikbi,  bom  at  Pon- 
toise,  Oct.  14,  1764 ;  was  admitted  at  8  to  the 
school  of  the  king's  '  Pages  de  la  musique,'  where 
he  learned  singing  and  the  cello.  On  leaving  this 
he  studied  composition  with  Honor^  LangM  (bom 
at  Monaco,  1741,  died  at  ViUiers  le  Bel,  1807),  a 
popular  singing-master,  the  pianoforte  with  Hull- 
mandel  (born  at  Strassbui^,  1 75 1,  died  in  London, 
1833),  an  excellent  teacher,  and  the  harp,  then  a 
fiishionable  instrument,  from  Petrini  (bom  in 
1744,  died  in  Paris,  181 9).  Having  started  as  a 
teacher  of  singing  and  the  harp,  he  published  a 
number  of  romances,  and  nocturnes  for  3  voices, 
the  success  of  which  procured  him  admission  to  the 
stage,  for  at  that  time  the  composer  of '  Te  bien 
aimer,  O  ma  chbre  Z<51ie,'  or  some  such  simple 
melody,  was  considered  perfectly  competent  to 
vmte  an  opera.  Between  1791  and  181 5  Plan- 
tade  produced  a  dozen  or  so  dramatic  works, 
three  of  which,  *  Palma,  ou  le  voyage  en  Gr^e,* 
3  acts  (1798),  *  Z06,  ou  la  pauvre  petite'  (1800), 
and  'Le  Man  de  ciroonstanoe'  (1813),  i  act  each, 
were  engraved.  The  whole  of  this  fluent  but  in- 
sipid music  has  disappeared.  His  nimieroua 
sacred  compositions  are  also  forgotten ;  out  of 
about  a  dozen  masses,  the  *  Messe  de  Requiem* 
alone  was  published,  but  the  Conservatoire  has 
the  MS.  of  a  'Te  Deum'  (1807),  several  motets, 
and  5  masses.  From  these  scores  it  is  evident 
that  with  an  abundance  of  easy-flowing  melody, 
Plantade  had  neither  force  nor  origintdity.  He 
had  a  great  reputation  as  a  teacher,  was  a 
polished  man  of  the  world,  and  a  witty  and  bril* 
liant  talker.  Queen  Hortense,  who  had  learned 
singing  firom  him,  procured  his  appointoient  aa 
Mattre  de  Chapelle  to  her  husband,  and  also  as 
professor  at  the  Conservatoire  ( 1 799) .  He  gave  up 
his  class  in  1807,  but  resumed  it  in  181 5;  was  dis- 
missed on  April  1, 1816,  reinstated  Jan.  i,  i8i8, 
and  finally  retired  in  1838.    He  was  decorated 
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with  the  Legion  of  Honoiir  by  lioais  Xviil. 
in  1814.  His  best  pupil  was  the  celebrated 
Hme.  Cinti-Damorean.  He  died  in  Paris,  Dec.  18, 
1839,  leaving  two  sons,  one  of  whom,  Ghables 
FBAK90i8,~boni  in  Paris  April  14,  1787,  died 
March  25,  i87o,^KX>mposed  numerous  chansons 
and  chansonnettes,  some  of  which  have  been 
popular.  [6.C.] 

PLAYPORD,  JoHK,  stationer,  bookseller,  mu- 
sioseller  and  publisher,  is  commonly  said  to  have 
been  bom  in  1613.  He  was  really  bom  in  1623, 
as  is  evidenced  by  portraits  taken  at  various 
dates  on  which  his  age  is  stated.  He  carried  on 
business  'at  his  shop  in  the  Inner  Temple,  near 
the  Qburch  door.'  In  middle  life,  probably  fix>m 
about  1663  to  1679,  he  had  a  house  at  Islington, 
where  his  wife  kept  a  ladies*  school,  and  after- 
wards, from  x68o,  resided  *in  Arundel  Street, 
near  the  Thames  side,  over  against  the  George.' 
His  first  musical  publications  were  issued  in 
165a,  and  comprised  Hilton's  'Catch  that  catch 
can,' '  Select  Musicall  Ayree  and  Dialogues,'  and 
'Musick's  Recreation  on  the  Lyra  Yioll.'  On 
Oct.  29,  1653,  he  was  chosen  d^k  of  the  Tem- 
ple Church.  In  1654  he  published  his  'Breefe 
Introduction  to  the  Skill  of  Musick  for  Song  and 
Yiall.'  Of  that  impression  but  one  copy  is  now 
known,  which  was  for  many  years  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  late  Dr.  Rimbault,  and  produced  10 
guineas  at  the  sale  of  his  library  in  1877.  In 
1655  Playford  published  an  enlarged  edition  of 
it,  which  long  passed  as  the  first.  It  is  divided 
into  two  books,  the  first  containing  the  principles 
of  music,  with  directions  for  singing  and  playing 
the  viol ;  the  second  the  art  of  composing  music 
in  parts,  by  Dr.  Campion,  with  additions  by 
Chnstopher  Sympson.  The  book  acquired  great 
popularity;  in  1730  it  reached  its  19th  edition, 
independent  of  at  least  six  intermediate  unnum- 
bered  editions.  There  are  variations  both  of  the 
text  and  musical  examples,  frequently  extensive 
and  iniportant,  in  every  edition.  In  the  loth  edi- 
tion, 1083,  Campion's  tract  was  replaced  by  'A 
brief  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Descant,  or  compos- 
ing Music  in  parts,'  without  author's  name,  which 
in  subsequent  editions  appeared  with  considerable 
additions,  by  Henry  Puicell.  The  7th  edition 
contained,  in  addition  to  the  other  matter,  '  The 
Order  of  performing  the  Cathedral  Service/  which 
was  continued,  with  a  few  exceptions,  in  the 
later  editions.  Five  diflferent  portraits  of  the  au- 
thor, taken  at  various  periods  of  his  Ufe,  occur  in 
the  several  editions.  In  1667  Playford  republished 
Hilton's  '  Catch  that  catch  can,'  with  extensive 
additions  and  the  second  title  of  *  The  Musical 
Companion,'  and  a  second  part  containing  '  Dia- 
IcMTues,  Glees,  Ayres,  and  Ballads,  etc. ' ;  and  in 
1072  issued  another  edition,  with  further  addi- 
tions, under  the  second  title  only.  Some  com- 
positions by  Playford  himself  are  included  in  this 
work.  In  1671  he  edited  'Psalms  and  Hymns 
in  solenm  musick  of  four  parts  on  the  Common 
Tunes  to  the  Psalms  in  Metre :  used  in  Parish 
Churches ' ;  and  a  few  years  later,  '  The  Whole 
Book  of  Psalms,  with  the  ....  Tunes ....  in 
three  parts/  which  passed  through  many  editions. 


PLEYEL. 

In  1673  he  took  part  in  the  Salmon  and  Look 
controversy,  by  addressing  a  letter  to  the  former, 

*  by  way  of  Confutation  of  his  Essay,  etc.,'  which 
was  printed  with  Lock's  'Present  Practice  of 
Musick  Vindicated.'  The  style  of  writing  in  this 
letter  contrasts  venr  favourably  with  the  writings 
of  Salmon  and  Lock.  In  place  of  abuse  we  have 
quiet  argument  and  dear  demonstration  of  the 
superiority  of  the  accepted  notation.  Playford 
published  the  greater  part  of  the  music  produced 
in  his  da^,  besides  reprints  of  earlier  works.  His 
last  pubhostiou  appears  to  have  been  the  5th  book 
of  'Choice  Ayres  and  Dialogues,'  published  in 
1684-5,  ui  the  preface  to  which  he  says  that  age 
and  infirmity  compel  him  to  leave  his  business  to 
his  son  and  Carr,  the  publisher's  son.  He  died 
in  1693  or  94.  In  his  will  (made  in  1686,  proved 
Aug.  14,  1694)  he  expresses  fear  that  owing  to 

*  losses  and  crosses '  his  estate  will  disappoint  the 
expectations  of  those  who  succeed  him.  Hla 
burial-place  has  eluded  all  inquiry.  [See  MUBio- 
Pbintino,  vol.  ii,  p.  435.] 

Henbt,  his  second,  but  eldest  surviving  son, 
bom  May  5,  baptized  May  14,  1657,  had  for 
godfathers  Henry  Lawes  and  Henry  Playford. 
He  succeeded  to  his  father's  business  in  1685  in 
partnership  with  Robert,  son  of  John  Carr,  music 
publisher  at  the  Middle  Temple  Gate,  and  one 
of  the  King's  band  of  music.  'Their  first  publica- 
tion was  '  The  Theater  of  Music,'  1 685.  After  a 
few  years  Henry  Playford  removed  to  the  Tem- 
ple Change,  Fleet  Street,  and  carried  on  business 
alone.  In  1698  he  advertised  a  lottery  of  music 
books.  He  published  several  important  musical 
works,  among  which  were  Puroell's  'Ten  Sonataa,' 
and  '  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  for  St.  Cecilia's  day,* 
1697;  'Orpheus  Britannicus,'  1698-1702;  and 
Blow's  'Ode  on  the  Death  of  Puroell,'  1696,  and 
'Amphion  Anglicus/  1700.  In  1703  he  issued 
proposals  for  publishing  monthly  collections  of 
songs  and  instrumental  music  by  an  annual  sub- 
scription of  one  guinea.  He  resided  in  his  father's 
house  in  Anmdel  Street,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
died  about  1710,  but  the  precise  date  cannot  be 
ascertained. 

John,  the  youngest  child  of  John  Playford, 
baptized  at  Islington  Oct.  6,  1665,  was  a  printer 
of  music.  About  1681  he  entered  into  business 
with  Anne,  widow  of  William  Godbid,  of  Little 
Britain,  and  with  her,  and  afterwards  alone, 
printed  several  of  the  publications  of  his  father. 
He  died  early  in  1686.  An  elegy  on  his  death, 
by  Nahum  Tate,  with  musio  by  Henry  Puroell, 
was  published  in  1687.  [Wja.H.] 

PLEASANTS,  Thomas,  bom  1648,  became 
about  1676  organist  and  master  of  the  choristers 
of  Norwich  Cathedral.  He  died  Aug.  5,  1689, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cathedraL  [W.H.H.] 

PLEYEL,  loKAZ  Joseph,  a  most  prolific  instra- 
mental  composer,  bom  June  i,  I757»  the  24th 
child  of  the  villa^  schoolmaster  at  Ruppersthal 
in  Lower  Austria.  His  musical  talent  showed 
itself  early^  He  leamt  to  play  the  clavier  and 
violin  in  V  ienna»  the  former  from  Van  Hal,  or 
Wanhall,  and  found  a  patron  in  the  then  Count 
Erdody,  who  put  him  under  Haydn,  as  a  pupil 
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h  oompooitkm,  in  1774.  After  ifnmaining  sevend 
jmn  with  Haydn  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
felly  imbibed  the  taste  of  the  Italian  opera^  and 
hved  in  interoomae  with  the  best  emgen  and 
oompoaera.  In  1783  he  was  called  to  Straasbciig 
M  Q^yellmeister  to  the  cathedraL  In  1791  he 
was  invited  to  London  to  take  the  control  of  the 
PtofoMiional  Concerto  of  the  following  season, 
fie  was  parobably  not  aware  of  the  feet  that  hii 
appointment  was  a  blow  aimed  at  Sakmon,  and 
that  he  woold  be  in  competition  with  Haydn. 
The  blow,  however,  missed  ito  aim.  Pleyel  con- 
dueled  his  first  Professional  Concert  Feb.  13, 
179a.  Haydn  was  present,  and  the  programme 
oantamed  3  symphonies,  by  Haydn,  Mozart, 
sad  Pleyel  himself  (composed  expressly  for  the 
oooeert).  On  May  14  he  took  his  bend&t.  The 
fistt  was  a  satisfactory  one,  both  in  an  artistic 
and  a  pecnniary  point  of  view.  On  his  return 
to  France  he  found  himself  denounced  as  an 
enemy  to  the  Bepublic,  and  was  forced  to  fly. 
He  sooceeded  in  clearing  himself  trom  the  charge, 
sad  at  length  settled  in  Paris  as  a  music-Beller. 
In  1800  the  musicians  of  the  opera  proposed  to 
perform  Haydn's  'Creation,*  and  Pleyel  was 
sriectwi  to  arrange  that  Haydn  should  himself 
eoodnct  the  performance.  He  got  as  far  as 
Dresden  on  the  road  to  Vienna,  but  all  the  in- 
floenoe  of  Haydn  and  Artaria  fiEuled  to  obtain 
a  pass  foe  him  any  further,  and  the  direction 
ci  the  perfiirmanoe  came  finally  mto  the  hands 
of  Steibelt.  The  evening  of  the  concert — 3  Ni- 
vdae,  or  Dec.  24,  1800— was  a  memorable  one, 
anoe  on  his  road  to  the  opera  house,  in  the  Rue 
Kicalse,  Bonaparte  nearly  met  his  death  trom  an 
infiBmal  machine.  Pleyel  was  the  first  to  publish 
the  complete  collection  of  Haydn*s  quartets 
(except  the  three  last,  of  which  two  had  not  then 
bean  printed,  and  the  third  was  not  composed 
till  some  time  afterwards).  The  edition,  in  sepa- 
rate parts  (mly,  has  a  portrait  of  Haydn  by 
Daida  after  Guerin,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  First 
CoosnL  It  was  fdlowed  by  30  quartets  and  5 
svmphooies  in  score.  In  1807  Pleyel  founded 
tne  piaoofi^rte  factory  which  has  since  become  so 
widely  celebrated.  [See  Plstel  &  Co.]  He  died 
Kov.  14,  1831. 

Haydn  considered  Pleyel  as  his  dearest  and 
most  ^cient  pupil.  He  writes  bom  London: 
'Since  his  arrival  (Dec.  23,  1791),  Pleyel  has 
been  so  modest  to  me  that  my  old  affection  has 
revived ;  we  are  often  t<^[ether,  and  it  does  him 
boooor  to  find  that  he  knows  the  worth  of  his 
old  fether.  We  shall  each  take  our  share  of 
sncoeaa,  and  go  home  satisfied.'  Pleyel  dedicated 
to  Haydn  his  opera  a,  six  quarteto  *  in  segno  di 
perpetna  gratitudine.*  When  PleyeFs  first  six 
string  quartets,  dedicated  to  his  patron,  Count 
Ladialans  Erdody,  appeared  in  Yienna,  Mozart 
wrote  to  his  fether  (April  24,  1784) :  '  Some 
qiBuicts  have  come  out  by  a  certain  Pleyel, 
aschoiar  of  Joe.  Haydn's.  If  you  don't  alroiuly 
know  them,  try  to  get  them,  it  is  worth  your 
while.  They  are  very  well  written,  and  very  agree- 
able; yoo  will  soou  get  to  know  the  author. 
It  wfll  be  a  happy  thing  for  music  if,  when  the 
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time  arrives,  Pleyel  should  replace  Havdn  for 
us.'  This  wish  was  not  destined  to  be  nilfiUed. 
In  his  later  works  Pleyel  gave  himself  up  to 
a  vast  quantity  of  mechanical  writing,  vexing 
Haydn  by  copying  hia  style  and  manner  without 
a  trace  of  hlB  spirit,  and  misleading  the  public 
into  neglecting  the  works  of  both  master  and 
scholar,  inducUng  many  of  Pleyel's  own  earlier 
compositions,  wMch  were  writt^  with  taste  and 
care,  and  deserve  a  better  fete  than  oblivion. 

Pleyel  was  emphatically  an  instrumental  com- 
poser, and  wrote  an  enormous  number  of  sym- 
phonies, concertanti,  and  chamber  pieces,  of 
which  a  list  will  be  found  in  F^tis,  comprising 
39  symphonies ;  5  books  of  quintets ;  and  7  of 
quarteto,  some  of  them  containing  as  many  as 
I  a  compositions  each ;  6  flute  quarteto ;  4  books 
of  trios ;  8  concertos ;  5  symphonies  concertanti ; 
8  books  of  dueto  for  strings ;  10  books  of  sonatas 
for  PF.  solo,  and  la  sonatas  for  PF.  and  violin. 
When  in  Italy  he  wrote  an  opera>  'Iphigenia 
in  Aulide,'  which  was  performed  at  Naples. 
A  '  Hynm  to  Night,'  probably  a  revolutionary 
piece,  was  published  by  Andr^  at  Offenbach  in 
1797.  A  series  of  la  Lieder,  op.  47,  was  pub- 
lished at  Hamburg  by  Otinther  and  Bohme. 
It  has  never  yet  been  mentioned  that  his  intro- 
duction to  the  world  as  a  vocal  composer  was 
with  an  opera  for  the  Marionette  tneatro  at 
Esterh^  in  1776,  'Die  Fee  Urgele,'  containing 
a  quantity  of  vocal  pieces.  A  portrait  of  him, 
painted  by  H.  Hardy  and  engraved  by  W. 
Nutter,  was  published  by  Bland  during  Pleyel's 
residence  in  London. 

Camille,  eldest  son  of  the  foregoing,  bom  at 
Strassburg  179a,  took  over  the  music  business  in 
1824,  associating  himself  with  Kalkbrenner  for 
the  pianoforte  department.  He  had  had  a  good 
musical  education  fix>m  his  father  and  Dussek ; 
he  lived  for  some  time  in  London,  and  published 
several  pieces  which  evince  considerable  talent. 
He  died  at  Paris  May  4,  1855,  leaving  AdOdST 
Wolff  at  the  head  of  the  firm. 

His  wife,  Marie  Felidt^  Denise  Moke,  known 
as  Madami  Pletsl,  was  bom  at  Paris,  July  4, 
181 1,  and  at  an  early  age  developed  an  extraor- 
dinary gift  for  playing.  Hens,  Moecheles,  and 
Kalkbr^mer,  were  successively  her  masters,  and 
she  learnt  much  from  hearing  Thalberg ;  but  her 
own  unwearied  industry  was  the  secret  of  her 
success.  Her  toumiea  in  Ruasia,  Germany,  Au- 
stria, Belgium,  France,  and  England,  wero  so 
many  triumphal  progresses,  in  which  her  fame 
continually  increased.  Mendelaaohn  in  Leiprig, 
and  Liszt  at  Vienna,  were  equally  fescinated  by 
her  performances ;  Liszt  led  her  to  the  piano, 
turned  over  for  her,  and  played  with  her  a  duet 
by  Herz.  Not  leas  marked  was  the  admiration 
of  Auber  and  F^tis,  the  latter  pronouncing  her 
the  most  perfect  player  he  had  ever  heard.  In 
this  country  she  made  her  first  appearance  at 
the  Philharmonic,  June  2  J,  1846,  in  Weber's 
Concertotttck.  To  Brussels  she  always  felt  an 
attraction,  and  in  1848  took  the  post  of  teacher 
of  the  PF.  in  the  Conservatorium  tnere,  which  she 
retained  till  187a.    Her  pupils  were  numerous, 
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and  worthy  of  her  remarluble  ability.    She  died 
near  Bnusela,  March  30,  1875.  [C.F.P.] 

PLEYEL&CO.  This  distinguiahed  Parisian 
firm  of  pianofarte-maken  is  now  styled  Pletbl 
Wolff  et  Cob.,  and  from  particulars  supplied  by 
M.  Wolff— formerly  a  pianist  and  professor  at 
the  Conservatoire,  and  for  many  years  head  of 
the  house — its  founder  was  Ignaz  Pleyel,  the 
composer,  who  established  it  in  1807.  The 
Pleyel  firm  is  remarkable  for  having  always  been 
directed  by  musicians,  such  as  Camille  Pleyel, 
who  became  his  father*s  partner  in  iSai,  and 
Kalkbrenner,  who  joined  them  three  years  later. 
At  starting,  the  pianoforte-maker,  Hbnri  Pafb, 
lent  valuable  aid.  The  influence  of  Chopin,  who 
made  his  ddblU  in  Paris  at  PleyeFs  rooms,  in  1831, 
has  remained  a  tradition  in  the  facile  touch  and 
peculiar  singing  tone  of  their  instruments.  Camille 
l^leyel  was  succeeded  in  the  control  of  the  business 
by  M.  A.  Wolff  above  mentioned,  who  has  much 
improved  the  Pleyel  grand  pianos  in  the  direction 
of  power,  having  nuule  them  adequate  to  the 
modem  requirements  of  the  concert  room,  with- 
out loss  of  those  refined  qualities  to  which  we 
have  referred*  The  firm  has  had  since  1876  an 
agency  in  London.  [A.J.H.] 

PLICA  (Hterally,  a  Fold,  or  Plait).  A  cha- 
racter, mentioned  by  Franco  of  Cologne,  Joannes  de 
Muris,  and  other  early  writeni,  whose  accounts 
of  it  are  not  always  very  easily  reconciled  to  each 
otlier.  Franco  describes  four  kinds :  (i)  the  'Plica 
longa  ascendens,'  formed  by  the  addition,  to  a 
square  note,  of  two  ascending  tails,  of  which  that 
on  the  right  hand  is  longer  than  that  on  the  left ; 
(3)  the  *  Plica  longa  descendens,'  the  tails  of  which 
are  drawn  downwards,  that  on  the  right  being, 
as  before,  longer  than  that  on  the  left ;  (3)  the 
'  Plica  brevis  ascendens,'  in  which  the  longer  of 
the  ascending  tails  is  placed  on  the  left  side ; 
and  (4)  the  '  Plica  brevis  descendens,*  in  which 
the  same  arrangement  obtains  with  the  two  de- 
scending tails. 


I. 
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Joannes  de  Muris  describes  the  Plica  as  a 
sign  of  augmentation,  similar  in  effect  to  the 
Point.  Franco  teUs  us  that  it  may  be  added 
at  will  to  the  Long,  or  the  Breve ;  but  to  the 
Semibreve  only  when  it  appears  in  Ligature. 
Some  other  writers  apply  the  term  'Plica'  to 
the  tail  of  a  Large,  or  Long.  The  Descending 
Plica  is  sometimes  identified  with  the  Cephalicus, 
which  represents  a  group  of  three  notes,  whereof 
the  second  is  the  highest.  [See  Notation,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  467,  468.]  IW.S.K.] 

PLINTIVO,  'plaintive.'  A  direction  in  use 
among  the  '  sentimental '  class  of  writers  for  the 
pianoforte,  of  which,  however,  no  specimen  is  found 
in  the  works  of  the  great  masters.     [J.A.F.M.] 

PLUS  ULTRA.  A  sonata  in  Ab  by  Dussek 
for  pianoforte  solo,  op.  71.  The  motto  '  Plus 
Ultra '  appears  to  have  been  provoked  by  that  of 
Woelfl's  Sonata^  NoN  Plus  Ultra;  but  whether 


it  was  affixed  by  the  composer  or  by  the  pub- 
lishers is  not  certainly  known ;  probably  by  the 
latter,  as  the  work  was  first  published  in  Paris, 
to  which  Dussek  had  recently  returned,  with  the 
title  '  Le  Betour  k  Paris.'  The  title-pagea  of  the 
two  works  are  as  follows  :— 

'Non  Plus  Ultra.  A  Grand  Sonata  for  the 
Pianoforte,  in  which  is  introduced  the  fikvourite 
Air  life  let  us  Cherish,  with  Variations.  Com- 
posed and  dedicated  to  Miss  E.  Binny  by  J. 
Woelfl.  Op.  41.  London :  Printed  and  sold  for 
the  author  by  J.  Lavenu.' 

'  Plus  Ultra.  A  Sonata  for  the  Pianoforte, 
composed  and  dedicated  to  Non  Plus  Ultra,"^ 
by  J.  L.  Dussek.  Op.  71.  London:  Cianchetti 
and  Sperati. 

•  It  aUadM  to  a  Bonato  pabUdMd  OBdw  this  tlOa.* 

The  dates  of  publication  of  the  two  works  are 
probably  1800  and  1808  respectively.  [G.] 

PNEUMA  (from  the  Greek  irvtvfia,  a  breath- 
ing ;  Lat.  Pneuma,  vel  Neutna) .  Aform  of  Ligature, 
sung  at  the  end  of  certain  Plain  Chaunt  Melo- 
dies, to  an  inarticulate  vowel-like  sound,  quite 
unconnected  with  the  verbal  text ;  in  which  par- 
ticular it  differs  from  the  Perielesis,  which  is 
always  sung  to  an  articulate  syllable.  [See  Lioa- 
tdrb;  Psbielesis.] 

The  use  of  the  Pneuma  can  be  traced  back  to  a 
period  of  veiy  remote  antiquity — quite  oertainly 
as  fitr  as  the  age  of  S.  Augustine  (350-430). 
Since  then,  it  has  been  constantly  employed  in  the 
Offices  of  the  Roman  Church ;  more  especiallv 
at  High  Mass,  on  Festivals,  in  connection  with 
the  Alleluia  of  the  Gradual,  frvm  which  it  takes 
its  Tonet,  as  in  the  following  Alleluia  (Tone  i), 
sung  on  Easter  Sunday : — 
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The  Alleluia  is  first  sung  twice  by  two  Cantors, 
and  then  repeated,  in  fuU  Choir,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Pneuma,  also  sung  twice  through. 
The  two  Cantors  then  intone  the  Versus,  and  the 
Choir  respond ;  after  which  the  Alleluia  is  again 
sung  by  the  Cantors,  and  the  Pneuma  bv  the  Choir. 
The  Preface  to  the  Ratisbo;i  Gradual  directs  that 
the  Pneuma  shall  be  sung  upon  the  vowel  A. 
There  is  no  connection  between  this  kind  of 
Neuma  and  that  described  imder  Notation, 
vol.  ii.  p.  467.  [W.S.R.] 

PNEUMATIC  ACTION.  A  contrivance  for 
l^sening  the  resistance  of  the  keys,  and  other 
moveable  parts  of  an  organ,  previously  attempted 
by  others,  and  brought  into  a  practical  shape  by 
Chablss  S.  Barker  between  1833  and  41,  in 
which  latter  year  it  was  first  applied  by  Cavaill^- 
Coll  to  the  organ  of  S.  Denis.  The  necessity  of 
some  such  contrivance  may  be  realised  frx)m  the 
fact  that  in  some  of  the  organs  on  the  old  sys- 
tem, a  pressure  of  several  pounds  was  required  to 
force  down  each  key.     In  Willis's  Organ  at  the 
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Alexandra  Palace,  Lcmdon,  if  there  were  no 
poeumatic  levers,  the  resistance  to  the  finger  at 
middle  C  with  the  couplers  drawn  would  be  25  lbs. 
For  a  description  of  the  invention  see  Oboan, 
ToL  ii.  p.  599.  [G.] 

POCK),  a  little;  rather;  as  poco  adagio,  not 
quite  so  slow  as  adagio  itoelf ;  poco  sostenuto, 
somewhat  sustained.  It  is  the  opposite  of  Assai. 
PocHSTTiNO  is  a  diminutiye  of  puco  and  implies 
the  same  thing  but  in  a  smaller  degree.  This  is 
a  refinement  of  Teiy  modem  invention.  [G.] 

PODATUS  {PedcUtu,  Pes.  A  Foot,  or  Footed- 
note).  A  form  of  Ligature,  much  UBod  in  Plain 
Cfaaont,  and  derived  from  a  very  antient  Neuma, 
whidi  will  be  found  figured  at  vol.  ii.  p.  467. 

The  Podatus  consists  of  two  notes,  of  which  the 
second  is  the  highest ;  and,  in  the  square  form  of 
Notation  now  in  use,  is  represented  thus — 
WrUten.  Sung. 


The  two  notes  may  be  of  the  same,  or  different 
lengths ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  second  note 
is  the  longest,  more  especially  when  the  Liga- 
tore  ascends  only  one  Degree.  [See  Lioatube, 
Notation.]  [W.S.R.] 

POELCHATJ,  Geobo,  a  distinguished  ama- 
teur, bom  July  5,  1773,  at  Cremon  in  Livonia, 
Ith  Bussia  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Paul, 
and  settled  in  Hamburg,  where  he  formed  an 
intimacy  with  Eiopstock.  On  the  death  of  Em- 
manuel Bach  he  bought  the  whole  of  his  music, 
which  contained  many  autographs  of  his  father's. 
In  18 13  he  settled  in  Berlin,  in  1814  became  a 
member  of  the  Singakademie,  and  assumed  the 
€haTge  of  its  library  in  1833.  -^^  ^^  request  of 
the  Crown  Prince  he  searched  the  royal  libraries 
fcr  the  compositions  of  Frederic  the  Great,  and 
found  I30.pieces.  He  died  in  Berlin,  on  Aug.  13, 
1836,  and  nis  collection  of  music  was  bought  by 
the  Boyal  Library  and  the  Singakademie.  In 
1855  the  Singakademie  sold  their  collection  of 
the  autographs  of  the  Bach  family  to  the  Boyal 
lihnvy,  whidh  now  has  a  larger  number  of  these 
treasures  than  any  other  institution.  There  is  a 
bust  of  Poelchjui  in  one  of  the  rooms.        [F.G.] 

POHL,  Carl  Febdivakd,  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  bom  at  Darmstadt,  Sept.  6, 1819,  comes 
of  a  musical  family,  his  grandfather  having  been 
the  first  maker  of  glass  harmonicas,  his  father 
(died  1869)  chamber-musician  to  the  Duke  of 
Hesse  at  Darmstadt,  and  his  mother  a  daughter 
of  the  composer  Beczwarzowsky.  In  1841  he 
settled  in  Yioma,  and  after  studying  under 
Seehter  became  in  1849  organist  of  the  new 
Pkotestant  church  in  the  Gumpendorf  suburb. 
At  this  date  he  published  Variations  on  an  old 
*  Nachtwachteiiied '  (Diabelli),  and  other  pieces. 
He  resigned  the  post  in  1855  on  account  of  his 
health,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  teach- 
ing and  literature.  In  1862  he  published  in 
Vienna  an  interesting  pamphlet  '  On  the  history 
of  the  Glass  harmonica.*  From  1863  to  1866  he 
^▼ed  in  London,  occupied  in  researches  at  the 
Biiitth  Hnseum  on  Haydn  and  Mozart;  the 


results  of  which  he  embodied  in  his  *  Mozart  und 
Haydn  in  London,*  2  vols.  (Vienna,  Gerold,  1867), 
a  work  full  of  accurate  detail,  and  indispensable 
to  the  student.  Through  the  influence  of  Jahn 
and  von  Kochel,  and  of  his  intimate  friend 
the  Bitter  von  Karajan,  Mr.  Pohl  was  appointed 
in  January  1866  to  the  important  post  of  ar- 
chivist and  librarian  to  the  Gesellschaft  der 
Musikfi^unde  in  Vienna.  [See  voL  i.  591 .]  To 
his  care  and  conscientiousness  the  present  highly 
satisfactcnry  condition  of  the  immense  collections 
of  this  great  institution  is  due.  In  connection 
therewith  he  has  published  two  works,  which, 
though  of  moderate  extent,  are  fiill  of  interest, 
and  are  marked  by  that  accuracy  and  sound 
judgment  which  distinguish  all  Mr.  Pohl*8  works, 
namely,  *  Die  Gresellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  und 
ihr  Conservatorium  in  Wien  *  (BraumiQler,  1 8  7 1 ), 
and  *Denkschrift  aus  Anlass  des  100  jahrigen 
Bestehens  der  Tonkiinstler  Societat  in  Wien' 
(Gerold,  1871).  He  has  been  for  many  years 
occupied  on  a  biography  of  Haydn,  which  he  un- 
dertook at  the  instigation  of  Jahn,  and  of  which 
vol.  i.  was  published  in  1875  (Berlin,  Sacco ;  since 
transferred  to  Breitkopf  &  Hartel).  The  main 
fSacts  are  contained  in  his  article  on  Haydn  in 
this  Dictionary  (vol.  i.  702-722).  The  summaries 
of  the  musical  events  of  each  year  which  Mr. 
Pohl  furnishes  to  the  *  Signale  fUr  die  musikalische 
Welt,'  of  which  he  is  the  Vienna  correspondent, 
are  most  careful  and  correct,  and  it  would  be  a 
boon  to  the  student  of  contemporary  music  if 
they  could  be  republished  separately.  Mr.  Pohl's 
courtesy  to  students  desiring  to  collate  MSS.,  and 
his  readiness  to  supply  information,  are  well  known 
to  the  musical  visitors  to  Vienna.  [F.  G.] 

POHL,  Db.  Bichabd,  a  German  musical  critic 
well  known  for  his  thoroughgoing  advocacy  of 
Wagner.  We  learn  from  M.  Pougin's  supplement 
to  F^tis  that  he  was  bom  at  I^ipzig,  Sept.  1 2, 
1826,  that  he  devoted  himself  to  mathematics, 
and  after  concluding  his  course  at  Gottingen 
and  Leipzig  was  elected  to  a  professorial  chair 
at  Gratz.  This  he  vttcated  for  political  reasons, 
and  then  settled  at  Dresden  and  Weimar  as  a 
musical  critic.  He  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
'Neue  Zeitschrift  fUr  Musik,*  and  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  musical  periodicals.  He  began 
his  Autobiography  in  the  'Mus.  Wochenblatt' 
for  Dec.  30,  1880.  [G.] 

POINT  or  DOT  (Lat.  Pundus,  vel  Pundum ; 
ItaL  Punto  ;  Germ.  Pund  ;  Fr.  Point).  A  very 
antient  character,  used  in  mediseval  Music  for 
many  distinct  purposes,  tibough  its  office  is  now 
reduced  within  narrower  limits. 

The  Points  described  by  Zarlino  and  various 
early  writers  are  of  four  different  kinds. 

I.  The  Point  ov  Augmentation,  used  only 
in  combination  with  notes  naturally  Imperfect, 
was  exactly  identical,  both  in  form,  and  effect, 
with  the  modem  '  Dot  * — that  is  to  say,  it 
lengthened  the  note  to  which  it  was  appended 
by  one -half,  and  was  necessarily  followed  by  a 
note  equivalent  to  itself  in  value,  in  order  to 
complete  the  beat.  The  earliest  known  allu- 
sion to  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  '  Ars  Cantus 
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POINT. 


POINT  D'ORGUB. 


mensurabilii'  of  Fmioo  of  Cologne,  the  analogy 
between  whose  Traetului,  and  Uie  Pundtu  aug^ 
mentaiionii  of  later  writen,  iB  bo  close  that  the 
two  may  be  treated  aa  virtaally  identical. 

n.  The  PouvT  OF  PssFBOiioir  (Punctu$  Per- 
feetionU)  wai  used  in  combination  with  notes. 
Perfect  by  the  Time  Signature,  but  rendered  Im- 
perfect by  Position,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
thmr  Perfection.  In  this  oase,  no  short  note 
was  needed  for  the  purpose  of  compensation,  as 
the  Point  itself  served  to  complete  the  triple 
beat.  Now,  in  medieval  Music,  a  Breve,  pre- 
ceded or  followed  by  a  Semibreve,  or  a  Semi- 
breve  by  a  Minim,  though  perfect  by  virtue 
of  the  Time  Signature,  Incomes  Imperfect  by 
Position.  As  the  following  example  is  written  in 
the  Greater  (or  Perfect)  Prolation,  each  of  its 
Semibreves  is  naturally  equal  to  three  Minims ; 
but,  by  the  rule  we  have  just  set  forth,  the 
second  and  fourth  notes  become  Imperfect  by 
Position — i.  e.  they  are  each  equal  to  two  Mi- 
nims only.  The  fourth  note  is  suffered  to  remain 
so,  but  the  second  is  made  Perfect  by  a  Point  of 
Perfection. 
Written. 
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The  term  'Punctus  Perfectionis  *  is  also  applied 
to  the  Point  placed,  by  mediieval  Composers, 
in  the  centre  of  a  Circle,  or  Semicircle,  in  order 
to  denote  either  Perfect  Time,  or  the  Greater 
Prolation. 

III.  The  Ponrr  of  Altibation,  or  Point  of 
Duplication  {Functus  AUerationiSt  vel  Punetut 
Duplicationis),  differs  so  much,  in  its  effect,  from 
any  sign  used  in  modem  Music,  that  it  is  less 
easy  to  make  it  clear.  In  order  to  distinguiah  it 
from  the  Points  already  described,  it  is  sometimes 
written  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  note  to 
which  it  refers.  Some  printers,  however,  so  place 
it,  that  it  is  absolutely  indistinguishable,  by  any 
external  sign,  from  the  Point  of  Augmentation. 
In  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
the  only  place  in  which  it  can  possibly  occur  is 
before  the  first  of  two  short  notes,  followed  by  a 
longer  one— or  placed  between  two  longer  ones — 
in  Perfect  Time,  or  the  Greater  Prolation ;  that 
is  to  say,  in  Ternary  Ehythm,  of  whatever  kind. 
But  its  chief  peculiarity  lies  in  its  action,  which 
concerns,  not  the  note  it  follows,  but  the  second 
of  the  two  short  ones  which  succeed  it,  the  value 
of  which  note  it  doubles — as  in  the  following 
example,  from  the  old  melody,  *L*Homme  arm^, 
in  which  the  note  affected  by  the  Point  is  dis* 
tinguished  by  an  asterisk. 
Written, 
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IV.  The  PoiKT  OF  DiYiBiov,  ■ometimes  called 
the  Point  of  Imperfection  {PwmAum  IHntioniSf 
vd  ImperfedtionU ;  Divuio  Modi),  is  no  less 
complicated  in  its  effect  than  that  just  described, 
and  should  also  be  placed  upon  a  higher  level 
than  that  of  the  notes  to  which  it  belongs,  though, 
in  practice,  this  precaution  is  very  often  neg* 
looted.  Like  the  Pcnnt  of  Alteration,  it  is  only 
used  in  Ternary  Measure;  but  it  differs  frvm 
the  former  sign,  in  being  always  placed  be- 
tween two  short  notes,  the  first  of  which  ie 
preceded,  and  the  second  followed,  by  a  long  one. 
Its  action  is,  to  render  the  two  long  notes  Im- 
perfect. But,  a  long  note,  in  Ternary  Rhythm, 
is  always  Imperfect  by  Position,  when  either 
preceded  or  followed  by  a  shorter  one :  the  use 
of  the  Points,  therefore,  in  such  cases,  is  alto- 
gether supererogatory,  and  was  warmly  resented 
by  medieval  Singers,  who  called  all  such  signs 
Puneti  (umini. 

Written. 
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In  spite,  however,  of  its  apparent  oomplication, 
the  rationode  of  the  Sign  is  simple  enough.  An 
examination  of  the  above  passage  will  show  that 
the  Point  serves  exactly  the  same  purpose  as  the 
Bar  in  modem  Music ;  and  we  can  easily  under- 
stand that  it  is  called  the  Point  of  Division, 
because  it  removes  all  doubt  as  to  the  division 
of  the  Bhythm  into  two  Ternary  Measures. 

The  Composers  of  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries 
frequently  substituted,  for  the  Points  of  Aug- 
mentation, Alteration,  and  Division,  a  peculiar 
intermixture  of  black  and  white  notes,  which 
will  be  found  fully  described  in  vol.  ii.  pp. 
472,  475  of  this  Dictionary;  and  the  Student 
will  do  well  to  make  himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  them,  since,  without  a  clear 
understanding  of  these  and  other  similar  expe- 
dients, it  is  impossible  to  decipher  Music,  either 
MS.  or  printed,  of  earlier  date  than  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1 7th  century.  [W.S.R.] 

POINT  D'ORGUB,  organ  point,  appears  to 
have  two  different  meanings  in  SVench,  and  to  be 
used  (i)  for  an  organ  point  or  pedal,  that  is,  a 
succMsion  of  harmonies  carried  over  a  holding 
note  [Pedal]  ;  and  (2),  with  what  reason  is  not 
plain,  for  the  cadenza  in  a  concerto — ^the  flourish 
interpolated  between  the  chords  of  the  6-4  and 
7-3  of  the  cadence— the  place  for  which  is  indi- 
cated by  a  pause  /s\  Rousseau  gives  a  clue  to  the 
origin  of  the,  term  by  explaining  (under  '  Cou- 
ronne ')  that  when  the  above  f<ign,  which  he  de- 
nominates *  Couronne,'  was  .pla^d  over  the  last 
note  of  a  single  part  in  the  score  it  was  then 
called  Point  d*orgue,  and  signified  that  the  sound 
of  the  note  was  to  be  held  on  till  the  other  parts 
had  come  to  the  end.  Thus  the  note  so  hdd  on 
became  a  pedal,  and  is  so  in  theory.  [G.] 


POINTS. 

POINTS.  A  tenn  applied,  in  modem  Moiio, 
to  the  opening  notes  of  the  Subject  of  a  Fugue, 
«  other  important  Motivo,  to  which  it  ie  neoes- 
aiy  that  the  attention  of  the  Performer  should 
bepaiticularly  directed  by  the  Conductor. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  most  striking  Subjects 
IB  the  'Hallelujah  Chorus,'  is  that  adapted  to  the 
words  *  For  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth.* 
After  this  has  been  twice  enuntiated  by  the  whole 
body  of  Voices,  in  unison,  the  '  Point  *  is  tsken 
op  at  the  a  2nd  Bar  by  the  Sopranos,  at  the  a5tb 
I7  the  Tenon  and  Basses  in  unisou,  and  at  the 
29th,  by  the  Altos  and  Tenon.  These,  then,  are 
three  of  the  most  important  *  Points'  in  the 
Hallelojah  Chorus. 

The  term  *  Point'  is  also  applicable  to  features 
of  quite  another  kind.  Thus,  the  entrance  of 
the  Horns  in  the  First  Movement  of  the  Over* 
tare  to  <  Der  Freischutz,'  and  that  of  the  Fint 
Clarinet  at  the  60th  Bar  of  the  Molto  Vivace,  are 
*  Points'  of  such  vital  importance  that  a  careless 
leading  on  the  part  of  their  interpreten  would 
cntirei^  £ul  to  convey  the  Composer's  meaning, 
■od  render  the  performance  spiritless  and  unin- 
teresting to  the  last  degree. 

These  remarks  concern,  not  only  the  performance 
of  Orchestral  and  Church  Music.  They  apply, 
with  equal  force,  to  Solo  Performances  of  every 
kind  :  to  Pianoforte  Sonatas,  and  Organ  Fugues, 
Violin  Concertos,  and  Solos  for  the  Flute  or  Oboe. 
In  these;,  the  Performer,  having  no  Conductor 
to  prompt  him,  must  think  for  himself,  and 
the  SDOoess  of  his  performance  will  depend  en- 
tirely  upon  the  amount  of  his  capacity  for 
doing  so.  [W.S.B.] 

POISE,  FxBDnrAKD,  bom  at  Nlmee,  June  3, 
1828,  as  a  child  showed  a  turn  for  music,  but  was 
only  allowed  to  adopt  it  after  taking  his  degree 
ss  a  badielier-^lettres  of  Paris.  He  entered  the 
CoDservatoire  in  1850,  and  in  185a  gained  the 
eeoood  prize  for  composition,  under  Adolphe 
Adam,  from  whom  he  derived  his  taste  for  easy, 
flowing  melody.  '  Bonsoir  Voisin,'  a  pleasing 
Httle  opera  produced  at  the  Th^tre  Lyrique, 
Sept.  15,  1853,  was  followed  at  the  same  theatre 
by  <Les  Cluunneun'  (March  15, 1855),  also  a  suc- 
eesB.  He  next  produced  *  Polichinelle '  (1856)  at 
the  Bouffes  Parisiens ;  andattheOp^raComique, 
'Le  Boi  Don  P^dre'  a  acts  (1857) ;  <Le  Jar- 
dinier  Galant,*  a  acts  (March  4,  1861);  *Les 
Absents,'  a  charming  piece  in  one  act  (Oct.  a6, 
X864) ;  *CotTicolo '  3  acts  (Nov.  28, 1868)  ;  <  Les 
tnw  Soohaits'  (1873) ;  *La  Surprise  de  V  Amour,' 
a  acts  (Oct  31, 1878);  and  'L'Amour  M^decin' 
(Dec  ao,  1880).  The  two  last,  arranged  by  Poise 
and  Mcoselet  from  Marivaux  and  Moli^re,  give  a 
high  idea  of  his  powers.  He  has  also  composed 
snothfflr  pretty  Uttle  opera,  *Les  deux  BUlets' 
(1858),  revived  at  the  AUien^e  in  Feb.  1870. 
In  their  ease  and  absence  of  pretension  his  works 
■■fiiMA  those  of  Adolphe  Adam,  but  there  the 
eomparison  ends ;  the  latter  had  a  real  vein  of 
eomedy,  while  Poise's  merrim^it  has  the  air  of 
hdoig  sssumed  to  conceal  his  inward  melancholy. 
Kevertheleas  his  music  is  flowing  and  happy; 
sad  being  well-aoored,  and  never  vulgar,  it  is 
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listened  to  with  pleasure^  and  is  remembered.  It 
would  be  more  generally  popular  if  M.  Poise 
exerted  himself  more ;  but  nis  health  is  delicate, 
he  lives  in  retirement^  writes  only  when  so  dis- 
posed, and  instead  of  aspiring  to  fiune  and  fortune, 
seeks  only  to  secure  his  independence^  and  to  en- 
joy the  refined  pleasures  of  music.  [G.C.] 

POLACCA  (Italian  for  Polonatsb).  Polao- 
cas  may  be  defined  as  Polonaises  treated  in  an 
Italian  manner,  but  still  retaining  much  of  the 
rhythm  characteristic  of  their  Polidi  origin.  Po- 
laccas  are  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  are 
generally  of  a  brilliant  and  ornate  description, 
gaining  in  brilliancy  what  they  lose  in  national 
character.  Thus  Chopin,  in  a  letter  from  War- 
saw, dated  Nov.  14,  i8a9  (Earasowski,  vol.  i.), 
speaks  of  an  *Alla  Polacca'  with  cello  accom- 
paniment that  he  had  written,  as  '  nothing  more 
than  a  brilliant  drawing-room  piece— suitable  for 
the  ladies,'  and  although  this  composition  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  *  Introduction  et  Polonaise 
Brillante  pour  Piano  et  Violoncello '  (op.  3)  in 
C  major,  yet  firom  the  above  passage  it  seems  as 
if  Chopin  did  not  put  it  in  the  same  class  as  his 
poetical  compositions  for  the  pianoforte  which 
bear  the  same  name.  [W.B.S.] 

POLE,  William,  Mus.  Doc.,  F.R.S.  an  instance 
of  the  successful  union  of  science,  literature,  and 
music  He  was  bom  at  Birmingham  in  1 8 1 4,  and 
was  bred  to  the  profession  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, in  which  he  has  become  eminent.  He  has 
written  many  works  and  papen  on  scientific  sub- 
jects, and  is  a  contributor  to  the  leading  Reviews, 
and  an  F.B.S.  of  London  and  Edinburgh. 

His  taste  for  music  developed  itself  early ;  he 
studied  hard  at  both  theoretical  and  practical 
music,  and  was  organist  in  a  London  West  End 
church  for  many  years.  He  graduated  at  Oxford 
as  Mus.  Bao.  in  i860,  and  as  Mus.  Doc.  in  1867. 
He  was  appointed  Beporter  to  the  Jury  on  Mu- 
sical Instruments  at  the  International  Exhibition 
of  i86a,  and  is  one  of  the  Examiners  for  Musical 
Degrees  in  the  University  of  Loudon,  author  of 
a  Treatise  on  the  Musical  Instruments  in  the 
Exhibition  of  185 1,  'The  Story  of  Mozart's  Re- 
quiem,' 1879,  *''^®  Philosophy  of  Music,'  1879, 
and  various  minor  critical  essays,  three  of  which, 
written  in  1858,  on  certain  works  of  Mozart  and 
Beethoven  have  been  mentioned  in  the  article 
Analtsis.  His  only  musical  compositions  printed 
are  a  well-known  motet  for  8  voices  on  the 
*  Hundredth  Psalm,'  and  some  four-handed  PF. 
accompaniments  to  classical  songs.  [G.] 

POLIUTO.  An  opera  in  3  acts ;  the  libretto 
conceived  by  Adolphe  Nourrit  (who  designed 
the  principal  r6le  for  himself),  and  carried  out 
by  Cammarano;  the  music  by  Donizetti.  It 
was  completed  in  1838,  but  the  performance  was 
forbidden  by  the  (insure  of  Naples.  It  was 
then  translated  into  French  by  Scribe,  and  under 
the  title  of  'Les  Martyn,'  was  produced  at  the 
Grand  Op^ra  (4  acts),  April  10,  1840;  at  the 
Th^tre  Italien,  as  'I  Martiri,'  April  14,  1859; 
in  London,  as  '  I  Martiri,'  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera,  April  ao,  185a.  [G.] 
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and  Parrot,  and  the  following  wm  pnbluhed  m 
*  the  much  celebrated  Polka  I^ce,  perfoimed  ai 
fier  Majest/B  Theatre,  by  Carlotta  Qrifli  and  M. 
Penot,  oomgoeed  and  arranged  for  the  Pianoforte 
by  Alberto  Sowinsky.' 


.j^rjirji^rrrtrlCfLlj^ini 


PjHfrfrlfrr'^il'r^^ 
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POLKA,  a  well-known  round  dance,  said  to 

be  of  Bohemian  origin.    According  to  Alfred 

Waldaw  CBohmiache  Nationalt&nze,'  Prague, 

1 859  and  i860)  the  polka  was  invented  in  the  year 

1830  by  a  serrant  girl  who  lived  at  Elbeteinitz, 

the  music  being  written  down  by  a  local  musician 

named  Neruda.    The  original  name  by  which 

the  polka  was  known  in  its  birthplace  and  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  Ji^in,  Kopidlno,  andDimokury, 

was  the  'Nimra.'    This  was  derived  firam  the 

song  to  which  it  was  danced,  the  first  lines  of 

which  ran  as  follows  : 

BtrajSek  Nimia 

Konpil  iimla 

Za  pfil  pAta  tolara.* 

In  1835  it  was  danced  in  Prague,  where  it  first 
obtained  the  name  of  '  Polka,*  which  is  probably 
a  corruption  of  the  Czech  'pulka '  (half),  a  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  dance  being  its  short  half- 
steps.  According  to  another  account  the  polka 
was  invented  in  1834  by  a  native  of  Moksic,  near 
Hitschin  in  Bohemia,  and  was  from  that  place  in- 
troduced into  Prague  by  students.  Li  1830  it  was 
brought  to  Vienna  by  the  band  of  a  Bohemian 
regiment  under  its  conductor,  Peigler ;  in  1840  it 
was  danced  at  Uie  Od^n  in  Paris  by  the  Bohemian 
Baab ;  and  in  1844  ^^  found  its  way  to  London. 
Wherever  the  polka  was  introduced,  it  suddenly 

attained  an  extraefdinary  popularity.     Vienna,  L^five  figures.    Of  these,  the  *heel  and  toe*  step, 
Paris,  and  London  were  successively  attacked  ^^hidi  was  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the 


iLfrCf'J^^''' 


by  this  curious '  ^Ikamania* ;  clothes,  hats,  anc[ 
streets  were  named  after  the  dance,  and  in  £ng^ 
land  the  absurdity  was  carried  so  far  that  public 
houses  displayed  on  their  signs  the  *  Polka  Arms.' 
In  the  'Illustrated  London  News*  for  March  23, 
1844,  will  be  found  a  polka  by  OfEenbach,  'a 
celebrated  French  artiHe'  headed  by  two  rather 
primitive  wood-cuts,  to  which  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  danoo/is  appended  :  '  The  Polka 
is  an  original  Bohei];tfan  peasant  danoe,  and  was 
first  introduced  into  the  fashionable  nloons  of 
Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  about  eight  years 
since.'  Last  season  it  was  the  fovourite  at 
Baden-Baden.  The  Polka  is  written  in  2-4  time. 
The  genUeman  hdds  his  partner  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  engraving ;  each  lift  first  the  right 
leg,  strike  twice  the  left  heel  with  the  right 
heel,  and  then  turn  as  in  the  waltz* — a  perform- 
ance which  must  have  presented  a  rather  curious 
appearance.  On  April  13  the  same  paper,  re- 
viewing a  polka  by  Jullien,  says :  '  It  is  waste 
of  time  to  consider  this  nonsense.  The  weather- 
cock heads  of  the  Parisians  have  been  delighted 
always  by  any  innovation,  but  they  never  im- 
ported anything  more  ridiculous  or  ungraceful 
than  this  Polka.  It  is  a  hvbrid  confusion  of 
Scotch  lilt,  Irish  Jig,  and  Bohemian  Waltz,  and 
needs  only  to  be  seen  once  to  be  avoided  for 
ever !  *  In  spite  of  this  criticism  the  popularity 
of  the  dance  went  on  increasing,  and  tiie  papers 
of  the  day  are  full  of  advertisements  professing 
to  teach  *  the  genuine  polka.'  It  was  danced  at 
Her  Majesty's  Opera  by  Cerito,  Carlotta  Grisi, 

I  TnDslatlonx  'Unds  Hlmim  bought  a  irhlto  bone  br  ftre  and  a 
halfThalen.'  ^ 

t  If  ihte  Is  true,  ttw  datei  of  W«ldMi*»  Meonnt  of  tiM  origin  of  tho 
I  «n  haidly  bo  eonwtk 


Many  ways  of  dancing  the  polka  seem  to  have 
been  in  use,  and  in  order  to  settle  all  disputes 
on  the  important  matter,  the  'Illustrated  London 
News '  on  May  1 1  (having  changed  its  opinions 
since  April)  was  'much  gratified  in  being  enabled 
to  lay  before  its  readers  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  viritablt,  or  Drawing-room  Polka,  as 
danced  at  Almack's,  and  at  the  balls  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  in  this  country.*  According  to  this 
description,  which  is  accompanied  by  three  very 
Rmnwwg  illustrations,  the  polka  began  witii  an 
introduction  (danced  vi»  d  vm),  and  consisted 


dance,  has  been  quite  abandoned,  probably  owing 
to  the  difficulty  in  executing  it  properly,  which 
(according  to  'Punch,'  vol.  vii.  p.  172*)  gene- 
rallv  caused  it  to  result  in  the  dancers  *  stamping 
their  own  heels  upon  other  people*s  toes.*  The 
account  of  the  polka  concludes  as  follows :  '  In 
conclusion  we  would  observe  that  La  Polka  is 
a  noiseless  dance ;  there  is  no  stamping  of  heels, 
toes,  or  kicking  of  legs  in  shar^  angles  forward. 
This  may  do  very  well  at  the  \  threshold  of  a 
Bohemian  avherge,  but  is  inadmissible  into  the 
tdUmt  of  London  or  Paris.  La  Polka,  as  danced 
in  Paris,  and  now  adopted  by  us,  is  elegant, 
graceful  and  fascinating  in  the  extreme;  it  ia 
replete  with  opportunities  of  showing  care  and 
attention  to  your  partner  in  assisting  her  through 
its  performance.*  The  rage  for  the  polka  did 
not  last  long,  and  the  dance  gradually  fell  into 
disuse  in  England  for  many  years.  It  has  how- 
ever recently  come  once  more  into  vogue,  but 
the  'toe  and  heel'  step  has  happily  not  been 
revived  with  it. 

The  music  of  the  polka  is  written  in  2-4  time ; 
according  to  Cellarius  ('La  Danse  des  Sal<m8,* 
Paris,  1847)  the  tempo  is  that  of  a  military 
inarch  played  rather  slowly;  MaelzeVs  metro- 
nome, /« 104.  The  rhythm  ia  characterised  by 
the  following  2-bar  figures : 
(«) 


•  Sm  ilio  'Poncfa.'  ToL  tL  for  an  adlmli«b1«  cartoon  by  Leech, 
npratnttng  Lord  Brougbam  daoelng  ttM  polka  wllb  the  woolMck. 
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Tbe  music  can  be  divided  into  the  usual  8-bar 
parts.    In  all  early  polkas  the  figure 


^ 


s 


if  found  in  the  accompaniment  of  the  4th  and 
8th  ban  of  these  parts,  marking  a  very  slight 
panae  in  the  dance,  but  in  recent  examples  this 
paoae  has  di8apx>eared,  owing  to  the  dance  being 
perfcnned  somewhat  fiaster,  and  more  in  the  spirit 
of  a  waltz  or  galop.  The  first  polka  which  was 
published  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Franz 
Hilmar,  a  native  of  Kopildno  in  Bohemia.  The 
best  national  polkas  are  those  by  Labitzky,  Lieb- 
mann,  Prochaska,  Swoboda,  and  Till.    [W.B.S.] 

POLLEDBO,  61OVAKKI  Battista,  an  emi- 
nent violinist)  was  bom  at  Piovll  near  Turin 
Jane  10,  1781  (or  according  to  another  source 
1 7  76).  He  received  his  first  instruction  from  local 
mosiciana,  at  15  studied  for  a  short  time  under 
Pognaniy  and  soon  entered  the  royal  band  at 
Turin.  In  1804  he  became  first  violin  in  the 
Theatre  at  Beigamo,  and  after  a  short  stay  there 
began  to  travel.  In  Bussia  he  remained  for 
five  yean»  and  in  18 14  accepted  the  appointment 
of  leader  of  the  band  at  Dresden,  where  he 
remained  till  1834.  In  that  year  he  accepted  a 
brilliant  engagement  as  Director  general  of  the 
rml  orchestra  at  Turin.  He  died  at  his  native 
viUage  Aug.  15.  1853. 

Polledro  was  an  excellent  violinist  and  sound 
iniiA»i^«-  He  had  the  great  tone  and  dignified 
style  of  the  classical  Italian  schooL  All  oon- 
temporaneoua  critics  praise  his  faultless  and 
brilUant  execution  not  less  than  the  deep  feel- 
ing with  which  he  played.  In  181  a  he  met 
Beetbovem  at  Garlsbad,  and  played  with  him 
one  of  Beethoven*s  violin-sonatas  (see  Thayer's 
Life  of  Beethoven,  iii.  208).  His  pubUshed  com- 
positions consist  of  three  concertos,  some  airs 
▼ari^  trios  and  duos  for  stringed  instruments, 
and  a  set  of  exercises  for  the  violin ;  a  Miserere 
and  a  Haas  for  voices  and  orchestra,  and  a 
Safoida  pastorale  for  full  orchestra.  [P>I)>] 

POLLINI,  Fbakcisoo,  bom  at  Lubiano,  in 

IDyria,  in  1765  (1774  o'  ^77^)*  <^<^  *  P^P^  ^ 
Moaart.  He  becaune  a  skilful  pianist  at  an  early 
age,  his  style  having  combined  some  of  the  dis- 
tingniaihing  characteristics  of  that  of  his  pre- 
eeptor,  of  dementi  and  of  Hummel,  each  of  whom 
he  sarpassed  in  some  forms  of  the  mere  median- 
(■loftheart.  Pollini  indeed  may,  in  this  respect, 
be  considered  as  an  inventor,  having  anticipated 
Tbalberg  in  the  extended  grasp  of  the  keyboard 
W  the  use  of  three  staves  (as  in  ThaJberg's 
Fantasia  on  'God  iave  the  Queen,*  and  'Eule 
Britannia')— thus  enabling  the  player  to  sustain 
a  prominent  melody  in  the  middle  region  of  the 
iBstrmnent,  while  each  hand  is  also  employed 
vith  elaborate  passages  above  and  beneath  it. 
This  remarkable  mode  of  producing  by  two  hands 


almost  the  effect  of  four,  appears  indeed  to  have 
been  originated  bv  Pollini  in  his  '  Uno  de'  tren- 
tadue  Esercizi  in  forma  di  toccata,*  brought  out  in 
i8ao.  This  piece  was  dedicated  to  Meyerbeer; 
the  original  edition  containing  a  preface  ad* 
dressed  to  that  composer  by  Pollini,  which 
includes  the  following  passage  explanatory  of 
the  construction  of  the  Toccata: — 'I  propose  to 
offer  a  simple  melody  more  or  less  plain,  and 
of  varied  character,  combined  with  accompani- 
ments of  different  rhythms,  from  which  it  can  be 
clearly  distinguished  by  a  particular  expression 
and  touch  in  the  cantilena  in  contrast  to  the 
accompaniment.'  Dehn  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  to  draw  attention  to  Pollini's  specialty,  in 
his  prefitce  to  the  original  edition  of  Ia8zt*s 
pianoforte  transcriptions  of  the  six  great  organ 
Preludes  and  Fugues  of  Bach. 

Pollini's  productions  consist  chiefly  of  piano- 
forte music,  including  an  elaborate  instruction 
book,  many  solo  pieces,  and  some  for  two  per- 
formers. These  works  are  included  in  the 
catalogue  of  Ricordi,  of  Milan.  Pollini  also 
produced  some  stage  music,  and  a  Stabat  Mater. 
He  was  highly  esteemed — professionally  and 
personally — by  his  contemporaries.  Bellini  de- 
dicated his  'Sonnambula*  'al  celebre  Francesco 
Pollini.'  The  subject  of  this  notice  died  at  Milan 
in  April  1847.  [H.J.L.] 

POLLY,  a  Ballad-opera,  written  by  John  Gay 
as  a  second  part  of  his  '  Beggar's  Opera.'  When 
about  to  be  rehearsed  a  message  was  received 
from  the  Lord  Chamberlain  that  the  piece  *  was 
not  allowed  to  be  acted  but  commanded  to  be 
suppressed,*  the  prohibition  being  supposed  to 
have  been  instigated  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
who  had  been  satirised  in  'The  Beggar*s  Opera.' 
Failing  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  the  decree  Gay 
had  recourse  to  the  press,  and  in  1729  published 
the  piece  in  4to.,  with  the  tunes  of  tiie  songs, 
and  a  numerous  list  of  subscribers,  by  which  he 
gained  at  least  as  much  as  he  would  have  done 
by  representation.  Like  most  sequels,  'PoUy' 
is  far  inferior  to  the  first  part,  and  when  in  1777 
it  was  produced  at  the  Haymarket  theatre,  with 
alterations  by  the  elder  Oolman,  it  was  so  un- 
successful th^t  it  was  withdrawn  after  a  few 
representations.  It  was  revived  at  the  same 
theatre  June  ii,  178a,  and  again  at  Drury  Lane 
(for  Kelly's  benefit),  June  16, 1813.     [W.H.H.] 

POLO  or  OLE,  a  Spanish  dance  accompanied 
by  singing,  which  took  its  origin  in  Andalusia. 
It  is  said  to  be  identical  with  the  Romalis, 
which  is  'danced  to  an  old  religious  Eastern 
tune,  low  and  melancholy,  diatonic,  not  chro- 
matic, and  full  of  sudden  pauses,  which  are 
strange  and  'startling,'  and  is  only  danced  by 
the  Spanish  gipsies.  It  resembles  the  oriental 
dances  in  being  full  of  wild  energy  and  contor- 
tions of  the  body,  while  the  feet  merely  glide  or 
shuffle  along  the  ground.  The  words  (*  coplas  *) 
of  these  dances  are  generally  of  a  jocose  char- 
acter, and  differ  from  those  of  the  Seguidilla 
in  wanting  the  * estrevillo,'  or  refrain;  several 

1  Walter  Thonbary.  'Ltfe  In  Spain.* 
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POLO. 


exftmplei  of  tliem  may  be  foand  in  Precifl0*8 
*Goleocion  de  Lm  Mejorei  Goplaa  de  SegaidiUaa, 
Tixmfias  y  Polos'  (Madrid,  1816).  They  are 
8img  in  unison  by  a  chonu,  who  mark  the  time 
by  clapping  their  hands.  Some  charaoteristio 
examples  of  the  music  of  the  Polo  will  be  found  in 
J.  Gruisino's  'La  Joya  de  Andaluda'  (Madrid, 
Romero).  [W.B.S.] 

POLONAISE,  a  stately  dance  of  Polish  origin. 
According  to  Sowinski  ('  Les  Muaiciens  Polo- 
nais ')  the  Polonaise  is  derived  from  the  ancient 
Christmas  carols  which  are  still  sung  in  Poland. 
In  support  of  this  theory  he  quotes  a  carol, 
'  W  zlobie  lezy/  which  contains  the  rhythm  and 
close  characteristic  of  the  dance;  but  the  fiust 
that-  although  in  later  times  they  were  accom- 
panied by  singing,  yet  the  earliest  Polonaises 
extant  are  purely  instrumental,  renders  it  more 
probable  than  the  generally  received  opinion  as 
to  their  courtly  origin  is  correct.  According  to 
this  latter  view,  the  Polonaise  originated  under 
the  following  circumstances.  In  1 5  73,  Henry  III. 
of  Anjou  was  elected  to  the  Polish  throne,  and 
in  the  following  year  held  a  great  reception  at 
Cracow,  at  which  the  wives  of  the  nobles 
marched  in  procession  past  the  throne  to  the 
sound  of  stately  music.  It  is  said  that  after 
this,  whenever  a  foreign  prince  was  elected  to 
the  crown  of  Poland  the  same  ceremony  was 
repented,  and  that  out  of  it  the  Polonaise  was 
gradually  developed  as  the  opening  dance  at 
court  festivities.  If  this  custom  was  introduced 
by  Henry  III.,  we  may  perhaps  look  upon  the 
Polonaise,  which  is  so  fidl  of  stateliness,  as  the 
survival  of  the  dignified  Pavans  and  Passomezzos 
which  were  so  much  is  vogue  at  the  French 
court  in  the  15th  century.  Evidence  is  not 
wanting  to  prove  that  the  dance  was  not  always 
of  so  marked  a  national  character  as  it  assumed 
in  later  times.  Book  vii.  of  B^sard's  'The- 
saurus Harmonicus  Divini  Laurencini  Bomani* 
(Cologne  1603)  consists  of  '  Selectiores  aliquot 
chores  quae  Alleroande  vocant,  germanico  saJtui 
maxime  aocomodatse,  una  cum  Polonicis  aliquot 
et  aliis  ab  hoc  saltationis  genere  baud  absimi- 
libus,'  and  these  '  choreas  Polonicaa '  (which  are 
principally  composed  by  one  Diomedes,  a  natural- 
ised Venetian  at  the  court  of  Sigismund  III.)  ex- 
hibit very  slightly  the  rhythm  and  peculiarities  of 
Polish  national  music.  During  the  1 7th  century, 
although  it  was  no  doubt  during  this  time  that 
it  assumed  the  form  that  was  afterwards  destined 
to  become  so  popular,  the  Polonaise  has  left  no 
mark  upon  musical  history,  and  it  is  not  until 
Uie  first  half  of  the  i8th  century  that  examples 
of  it  begin  to  oocur.^  In  Walther's  Lexicon 
(1 733)  no  mention  is  made  of  it,  or  of  any  Polish 
music ;  but  in  Mattheson^s  '  Yolkommener  Ca- 
pellmeister'  (1739)  ^^  ^^  ^^  (^  ^^®  author 
himself  teUs  us)  described  for  the  first  time. 
Mattheson  notices  the  spondaic  character  of  the 


1  In  the  Bo7»l  Library  tt  Barlin  thare  to  iiTMerred  a  VS.  rolama 
which  bean  tho  date  172B.  and  tonavrXj  belonged  to  Bach's  second 
wife,  Anna  Hagdalena.  In  It  are  six  Folonalies,  written  In  the 
owner's  autograph :  but  It  li  Isinrobable  that  thar  are  all  of  So* 
bastlaa  Bach's  compoeltlon. 
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rhythm,  and  remarks  that  the  mosie  of  the  Polo- 
naise should  begin  on  the  first  beat  of  the  bar : 
he  gives  two  examples  (one  in  3-4,  the  other 
in  common  time)  made  by  himself  out  of  the 
chorale  '  Ich  ruf  sn  dir,  Herr  Jesn  Christ.'  At 
this  time  the  Polonaise  seems  suddenly  to  have 
attained  immense  popularity,  probably  owing  to 
the  intimate  connexion  between  Saxony  and 
Poland  which  was  caused  by  the  election  (1733) 
of  Augustus  m.  to  the  Polish  throne.  In  174a- 
43  there  was  published  at  Leipzig  a  curious 
little  collection  of  songs  entitl^l,  'Sperontee 
Singende  Muse,'  which  contains  many  adapta- 
tions of  Polish  airs:  in  the  following  example 
(from  the  second  part  of  the  work)  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Polonaise  may  be  tra<^. 


Delne     BUcke       Slnd  die  Stricke,     All  -  er  -  an  -  ge 


rrrpp|Jf^Jl^J^|Lrc:g/ri 


Irgend-wo         sonit  cagerlchl. 


Deinar  Anmuth  Sehela 


n^i^I^Ar^.^f^n 


■J' J    i<  ^ 


Nlmmt        mebr  Hezzen  eln.    Als    del        Mo  -.  goU  Macht 


Volk  an  ilch  gebraeht,  Und  der  grtBto  FeldbeiT    and    Sol-dat. 


Noch  xur  Zelt  Jemals     be  -  iwungen  hat. 

From  this  time  the  Polonaise  has  always  been 
a  favourite  form  of  composition  with  instru- 
mental composers,  and  has  not  been  without 
influence  on  vocal  music,  especially  in  Italian 
opera.  [See  Pol  ago  A.]  Bach  wrote  two  Polonaises 
(orchestral  Partita  in  B  minor,  and  French  Suite, 
No.  6),  besides  a  'Polaoca'  (Brandenburg  Con- 
certos, No.  I,  Dehn);  and  there  are  also  ex- 
amples by  Handel  (Grand  Concerto,  No.  3,  in 
E  minor),  Beethoven  (op.  89,  Triple  Concerto,  and 
Serenade  Trio,  op.  8),  Mozart  ('Bondeau  Polo- 
naise,' Sonata  in  D  minor),  Schubert  (Polonaises 
for  4  hands),  Weber  (op.  ai,  and  the  Polacca 
Brilh&nte,  op.  7a),  Wagner  (for  4  hands,  op.  a), 
as  well  as  by  the  Polish  composers  Kurpinski 
and  Ogniski,  and  above  all  by  Chopin,  under 
whose  hands  it  reached  what  is  perhaps  the 
highest  development  possible  for  mere  dance- 
forms.  Attracted  by  its  striking  rhythmical  capa- 
bilities, and  imbueid  with  the  deepest  national 
sympathy,  Chopin  animated  the  dry  form  of  the 
old  Polonaise  with  a  new  and  intensely  living 
spirit,  altering  it  as  (in  a  lesser  degree)  he 
altered  the  Waltz  and  the  Mazurka,  and  chang- 
ing it  from  a  mere  dance  into  a  glowing  tone- 
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picture  of  Poland,  her  departed  glory,  her  many 
wroogB,  and  her  hoped-for  regeneration.  Kara- 
wawaki  (life  of  Chopin,  yd.  ii.)  divides  his 
PolonaiiwB  into  two  classes.  The  first  (which 
indades  those  in  A  major,  op.  40,  No.  i ;  Ff 
minory  op.  44,  and  Ab  major,  op.  53)  is  charac- 
terised by  strong  and  martial  rhythm,  and  may 
be  taken  to  r^resent  the  feudal  court  of  Poland 
in  the  days  of  its  splendour.  The  second  class 
(including  the  Polonaises  in  Gf  minor  and 
£b  minor,  op.  26;  in  C  minor,  op.  40,  No.  a; 
in  D  minor,  Bb  major  and  F  minor,  op.  71)  is 
distiDguished  by  dreamy  melancholy,  and  forms 
a  picture  of  Poland  in  her  adversity.  The 
Fantaine  Polonaise  (Ab  major,  op.  61)  is  dif- 
ferent in  character  to  both  classes,  and  is  said 
to  represent  the  national  struggles  ending  with 
m  KDg  of  triumph. 

As  a  dance,  the  Polonaise  is  of  little  interest ; 
ii  consists  of  a  procession  in  which  both  old  and 
young  take  part,  moving  several  times  round  the 
room  in  solenui  order.  It  does  not  depend  upon 
the  execution  of  any  particular  steps,  although 
it  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  danced  with 
^Kffierent  figures,  something  like  the  English 
country  dances.  It  still  survives  in  Germany, 
and  ia  danced  at  the  beginning  of  all  court  balls. 
In  Mecklenburg  a  sort  of-  degenerate  Polonaise 
la  Bometimes  dimced  at  the  end  of  the  evening ; 
it  is  called  '  Ber  Auskehr'  (*The  Turn-out^), 
and  consists  in  a  procession  of  the  whole  com- 
pany through  the  house,  each  person  being  armed 
with  some  household  utensil,  and  singing  in 
ehoms  '  Un  as  de  Grotvare  de  Grotmoder  nahm.' 
[See  Gbossyateb  Tanz.] 

The  tempo  of  the  Polonaise  is  that  of  a  march, 
played  between  Andante  and  Allegro:  it  is 
neuiy  always  written  in  3-4  time,*  and  should 
always  begin  on  the  first  beat  of  the  bar.  It 
genoally  consists  of  two  parts,  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  a  trio  in  a  different  key ;  the  number 
of  ban  in  each  part  is  irregular.  The  chief 
pecoliarity  of  the  JPolonaise  coosists  in  the  strong 
finp>**"«  falling  repeatedly  on  the  half-beat  of 
the  bar,  the  fint  beat  generally  consisting  of  a 
quaver  followed  by  a  crotchet  (see  the  Polo- 
naise given  below).  Another  peculiarity  is 
that  the  close  takes  place  on  the  third  beat, 
often  preceded  by  a  strong  accent  on  the  second 
beat  The  last  bar  should  properly  consist  of 
har  semiquavers,  the  last  of  whic^  should  fall  on 
the  major  seventh,  and  be  repeated  before  the 
coiiclu<yng  chord,  thus : 
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The  accompaniment  generally  consists  of  quavers 
and  semiquavers  in  the  following  rhythm : 

f  c-f  r  r  r  f 

The  ft^owing  example,  although  not  conforming 
CBtirdy  with  the  above  rules,  is  nevertheless 
interesting  as  a  genuine  Polonaise  danced  and 

^  Jbttheioo  jajr*  It  may  be  written  In  oommoo  time. 
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sung  at  weddings  in  the  district  of  Ersessowice 
in  Poland  at  the  present  day. 
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nlechxe  ml  c1m)c  da  zagonek  nepy.s 


The  notes  printed  in  small  type  are  variations 
of  the  tune  which  are  performed  in  some  dis- 
tricts. [W.B.S.] 

POLONINI,  Entimio,  a  singer  who  began 
his  career  in  England  April  13,  1847,  at  Covent 
Garden  as  Raimondo  in  'Lucia,'  with  fidr  suc- 
cess, and  displayed  '  a  very  sonorous  voice  which 
told  well  in  the  concerted  music/'  He  next 
played,  May  8,  De  Fiesque,  on  the  production 
in  England  of  Donizetti's  'Maria  di  Rohan,' 
Fiorello  ('II  Barbiere'),  Antonio  ('Le  Nozze') 
etc.*  'He  has  a  fine  bass  voice  and  sings  like 
a  thorough  musician.'*  For  the  space  of  21 
years  he  sang  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  an4 
proved  of  great  service  in  small  but  not  altogether 
unimportant  parts,  besides  the  above,  such  as, 
Masetto,  II  Ministro  (FideUo),  Melethal,  Mathi- 
sen  (Prophfete),  Alberto  (La  Juive),  Borella 
(Masaniello)  etc.,  and  occasionaU;)^  in  those  of 
more  importance,  with  success,  viz.  Orbazzano 
and  Alidoro,  on  the  revivals  of  *  Tancredi,'  *  La 
Cenerentola/  Leporello,  St.  Bris,  etc.  The  rest  of 
the  year  he  was  engaged  either  at  Paris,  or  St. 
Petersburg,  etc.  The  enumeration  of  his  parts  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  Signer  Polonini,  in  addition 
to  his  good  qualities  as  a  singer,  was  a  versatile 
actor.  He  was  characterised  by  Mr.  Chorley  as '  one 
of  the  most  valuable  artists  of  a  second  class  ever 
possessed  by  a  theatre.'  He  has  for  some  years 
retired  firom  public  life.  A  son  of  bis,  Ales- 
8ANDB0,  a  baritone,  has  appeared  in  Italy  and 
elsewhere.  [A.C.] 

POLSKA,  a  national  Swedish  dance,  popular 
in  West  Gothland,  something  like  a  Scotch  reel 
in  character.  Polskas  are  usually  written  in 
minor  keys,  although  they  are  occasionally  found 
in  the  major.  The  example  which  is  given  below 
('  Neckens  Polska ')  is  well  known,  as  Ambroise 

«  Translation  r— I  hare  taken  for  my  wife  the  reverend  PanoTv^"* 
own  BUter.  He  gave  me  aa  her  marriage  portion  a  piece  of  bacon  and 
a  bundle  of  hay.  My  neighbours,  what  do  you  thinlt?  The  fellow 
has  refused  to  gire  me  eren  a  little  plot  of  land  sown  with  turnips. 

•  •  Musical  World,'  April  17, 1M7.  *  «».  Aug.  a.  1847. 
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Thomas  luui  introduoed  it  m  Ophelia's  mad  ooene 
in  '  Hamlet.'  Other  examples  will  be  found  in 
Ahlstrom's  '  WaldA  Svenska  Folks&nga'  (Stock- 
holm, 1850). 
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[W.B.S.] 
POLTEUCTE.  Opera  in  5  acts ;  the  words 
(founded  on  Comeille's  tragedy)  by  Barbier  and 
Carr^,  the  music  by  Gk>unod.  Produced  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  October  7,  1878.  The  name  is  the 
same  as  Poliuto.  [G.] 

POLYPHONIA  (Eng.  Polyphony,  from  the 
6r.  voXtit,  many,  tpdJvijf  a  voice).  A  term  ap- 
plied, by  modem  Musical  Historians,  to  a  cer- 
tain species  of  unaccompanied  Vocal  Music,  in 
which  each  Voice  is  made  to  sing  a  Melody 
of  its  own;  the  various  Parts  being  bound 
together,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Counter- 
point, into  an  harmonious  whole,  wherein  it  is 
impossible  to  decide  which  Voice  has  the  most 
important  task  allotted  to  it,  since  all  are 
equally  necessary  to  the  general  effect.  It  is  in 
thb  well-balanced  equality  of  the  several  Parts 
that  Polyphonia  differs  from  Monodia;  in 
which  the  Melody  is  given  to  one  Part  only, 
while  supplementary  Voices  and  Instruments 
are  simply  used  to  fill  up  the  Harmony.  [See 
Monodia.] 

The  development  of  Polyphony  from  the  first 
rude  attempts  at  Diaphoma,  Discant,  or  Orga- 
num,  described  by  Franco  of  Cologne,  Guidp 
d'Arezzo,  and*  others,  was  so  perfecUy  natural, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  slowness  of  its  progress, 
we  can  scarcely  regud  the  results  it  eventually 
attained  in  any  other  light  than  liiat  of  an  in- 
evitable consequence.  The  first  quest  of  the 
Musicians  who  invented  'Part-Singing'  was, 
some  method  of  making  a  SecondVoice  mTig 
notes  which,  though  not  identical  with  those  of 
the  Canto  fermo,  would  at  least  be  harmonious 
with  them.  While  searching  for  this,  they  dis- 
covered the  use  of  one  Interval  after  another, 
and  employed  their  increased  knowledge  to  so  good 
purpose,  that,  before  long,  they  were  able  to  assign 
to  the  Second  Voice  a  totally  independent  Part. 
It  is  true,  that,  to  our  ears,  the  greater  number  of 
their  progressions  are  intolerable ;  less,  however, 
because  they  mistook  the  character  of  the  Inter- 
vals they  employed,  than  bemuse  they  did  not 
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at  first  nnderstand  the  proper  method  of  using 
them  in  succession.  They  learned  this  in  course 
of  time ;  and,  discarding  their  primitive  Sequences 
of  Fifths  and  Fourths,  attained  at  last  the  power 
of  bringing  two  Voice  parts  into  really  hannoni- 
ouB  relation  with  each  other.  The  rate  of -their 
progress  may  be  judged  by  the  two  following 
examples,  the  first  of  which  is.  from  a  MS.  of 
the  cold  of  the  nth  or  beginning  of  the  lath 
century,  in  the  Ambroeian  Collection  at  Milan ; 
and  the  second,  from  one  of  the  14th,  In  the  Paris 
Library. 
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Now,  in  both  these  cases,  the  two  Parts  are  equally 
melodious.  There  are  no  long  chains  of  reiterated 
notes,  merely  introduced,  as  Guide  would  have 
introduced  them,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  Melody  upon  a  Pedal-Point :,  but,  each  Part 
has  its  own  work  to  do ;  and  it  cannot  fairly  be 
said  that  one  is  more  important  than  the  o&er. 
[See  Oboanum .]  Equal  care  was  taken  to  pre- 
serve an  absolutely  independent  Melody,  in  each 
several  Part,  when,  at  a  later  period.  Composers  at- 
tempted the  production  of  Motets,  and  other  similar 
works,  in  three  and  four  Parts.  We  find  no 
less  pains  bestowed  upon  the  Melody  of  the  Tri- 
plum,^  in  such  cases,  than  upon  that  of  the 
Tenor,  or  Motetus;  and  very  rarely  indeed  does 
the  one  exhibit  more  traces  of  archaic  stiffness 
than  the  other.  The  following  example  from 
a  Mass  composed  by  Guillaume  de  Machanlt 
for  the  Coronation  of  Charles  V,  in  the  year 
1364,  shews  a  remarkable  freedom  of  Melody — 
for  the  time — in  all  the  Parts. 
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1  That  li,  the  Third  Paii-whanee  oQr  XftglUh  wotd.  Treble.  The 
Foarth  Part  was  eometlmes  called  Quadruplum.  and  the  Fifth. 
Quincnplum.  The  principal  part.  cootalDlng  the  Canto  fermo.  wai 
■ometlmei  called  Tenor,  and  ■ometlmet  Motetus.  The  term  Oontr»- 
tenor  was  applied  to  the  part  which  lay  nearest  the  Tenor,  whether 
Immediately  abore,  immediatelj  below,  or  exactly  of  equal  compaat 
With  Ik  Thli  part  was  also  frequently  oallad  liadlnt. 
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Hade  m  this  is,  it  numifests  a  laudable  de- 
sire for  the  attainment  of  that  melodious  motion 
of  the  separate  Parts,  which,  not  long  after  the 
cieath  of  its  Composer,  became  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  mediseval  Music.  With  all  their 
stiffiiess,  and  strange  predilection  for  combina- 
tions now  condemned  as  intolerable,  we  cannot 
but  see  that  the  older  writers  did  tiieir  best  to 
provide  every  Singer  with  an  interesting  Part. 
NerertheleBs,  true  Polyphony,  was  not  yet  in- 
vented. For  that,  it  was  necessary,  not  only 
that  every  Voice  should  sing  a  melo^ous  strain; 
but,  that  each  should  take  its  share  in  the 
docidatian  of  one  single  idea,  not  singing  for 
ttaelf  alone,  but  answering  its  fellow  Voices,  and 
eommenting,  as  it  were,  upon  the  passages  sung 
by  them.  In  other  words,  it  was  necessary  that 
every  voice  should  take  up  a  given  Subject, 
and  asnst  in  developing  it  into  a  Fugue,  or 
GaBon,  or  other  kind  of  composition  for  which 
H  might  be  beet  suited.  This  was  the  one 
great  end  and  aim  of  true  Polyphony;  and, 
€ar  tbe  practical  realisation  of  the  idea,  we  are 
nndoabtedly  indebted  to  the  Great  Masters  of 
the  early  Flemish  School,  to  whose  ingenuity 
we  owe  the  invention  of  some  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive Ibnns  of  Imitation  and  Fugal  Device  on  re- 
cord. The  following  quotation  from  a  *  Chanson 
h  trois  voix'  by  one  of  the  earliest  of  them, 
AntoniuB  Bosnois,  who  is  known  to  have  been 
employed^  as  a  Singer  in  the  Chapel  of  Charles 
Ute  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  the  year  1467, 
will  serve  to  shew  the  enormous  strides  that  Art 
making  in  the  right  direction. 
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Here  we  see  a  regular  Subject  started  by  the 
Tenor,  and  anawered  by  the  Triplum,  note  for 


note,  with  a  clearness  which  at  once  shews  the 
unity  of  the  Composer^s  design.  When  this  stage 
was  reached  the  Polyphonic  School  may  be  said 
to  have  been  fairly  established ;  and  it  only  re- 
mained to  bring  out  its  resources  by  aid  of  the 
genius  of  the  great  writers  who  practised  it.  The 
list  of  these  Masters  is  a  long  one ;  but  certain 
names  stand  out  before  all  others,  as  borne  by  men 
whose  labours  have  left  an  indelible  impression 
upon  the  Schools  to  which  they  belonged.  Of 
these  men,  Guillaume  Dufay  was  one,  and  Ocken- 
heim  another;  but  the  greatest  genius  of  the  15  th 
century  was  undoubtedly  Joequin  des  Pr^,  the  in- 
genuity of  whose  oontrupuntal  devices  has  never 
been  exceeded.  Uberto  Waelrant,  Jacques  Arch- 
adelt,  and  Adrian  WiUaert,  wrote  in  simpler 
form,  but  bequeathed  to  their  successors  an 
amount  of  delicate  expression  which  was  turned 
to  excellent  account  by  their  scholars  in  Italy. 
Their  gentler  fervour  was  eagerly  caught  up 
by  Costanzo  Festa,  Giovanni  &t)ce,  Luca  Ma- 
renzio,  and  a  host  of  others  whose  talents  were 
scarcely  inferior  to  theirs ;  while,  fadXb  pHn- 
ee/M,  Palestrina  rose  above  them  all,  and  cloUied 
Polyphony  with  a  beauty  so  inimitable,  that 
his  name  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  School  as 
fireely  as  if  he  had  lived  in  the  15th  century  to 
inaugurate  it. 

A  careful  study  of  the  works  of  this  great 
writer  will  shew  that,  when  regarded  from  a 
purely  technical  point  of  view,  their  greatest 
merit  lies  in  the  strictness  with  which  the  Poly*' 
phonic  principle  has  been  carried  out,  in  their 
development.  Of  course,  their  real  excellence 
lies  in  the  genius  which  dictated  them:  but^ 
setting  this  aside,  and  examining  merely  their 
mechanical  structure,  we  find,  not  only  that 
every  Part  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the 
whole,  but,  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  say 
in  which  Part  the  chief  interest  of  the  Com- 
position ia  concentrated.  In  this  respect,  Pales- 
trina has  carried  out,  to  their  legitimate  con- 
clusion, the  principles  we  laid  down  in  the 
banning  of  our  article,  as  those  upon  which 
the  very  existence  of  Polyphony  depended.  It 
would  seem  impossible  that  Art  could  go  beyond 
this ;  and,  in  this  particular  direction,  it  never  has 
gone  beyond  it.  It  is  impossible,  now,  even  to 
guess  what  would  have  happened  had  Uie  Poly- 
phonic School  been  cultivated,  in  the  .  1 7th 
oentury;  with  the  zeal  which  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  it  in  the  i6th.  That  it  was  not  so 
cultivated  is  a  miserable  fact  which  can  never  be 
sufficiently  deplored.  Palestrina' died  in  1594; 
and,  as  early  as  the  year  1600,  his  work  was 
forgotten,  and  its  greatest  triumphs  contemned 
as  puerilities.  Monteverde  sapped  the  founda- 
tions of  the  School  by  his  contempt  for  contra- 
puntal laws.  Instrumental  Accompaniment  was 
substituted  for  the  ingenuity .  of  pure  vocal 
writing.  The  Choir  watt  sacrificed  to  the  Stage. 
And,  before  many  years  had  passed,  the  Poly- 
phonic School  was  known  no  more,  and  Monodia 
reigned  triumphant.  Happily,  the  laws  to  which 
Palestrina  yielded  his  willing  obedience,  and  to 
the  action  of  which  his  Music  owes  so  much  of 
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ite  outward  and  technical  value,  are  aa  well 
undentood  now  as  in  the  days  in  which  he 
practiaed  tiiem.  There  ia,  therefore,  no  reason 
why  the  practice  of  the  purest  Polyphony  should 
not,  some  day,  be  revived  among  us.  We  see 
but  little  promise  of  such  &  consummation  at  the 
present  moment;  but  it  is  something  to  know 
that  it  is  not  impossible.  [W.S.B.] 

POMPOSO,  'pompously,'  is  used  by  Schumann 
in  the  Humoreske,  op.  ao,  for  pianoforte.  He 
marks  the  last  movement  but  one  '  Mit  einigem 
Pomp,'  or  'tin  poco  pompoeo.'  Handel  had 
employed  the  term  a  century  before  in  the  first 
movement  of  the  overture  to  Samson.  It  is  also 
used  by  Stemdale  Bennett  as  the  title  of  the  trio 
in  the  Symphony  G  minor,  op.  43.    [J.A.F.M.] 

PONCHIELLI,  Amiloabx,  was  bom  at 
Pademo  Fasolaro,  Cremona,  Sept.  i,  1834.  In 
Nov.  1843  he  entered  the  Conservatorio  of  Idilan, 
and  remained  there  till  Sept.  1854.  ^^^  years 
afterwards,  on  Aug.  30,  1856,  he  was  able  to 
produce  at  the  Concordia  at  Cremona  his  first 
opera,  'I  promeesi  Spoei.*  His  next  were  *La 
Savojarda^'  Cremona,  Jan.  19, 1861 ;  'Boderioo,' 
Piaoenza,  1864;  and  *La  Stella  del  Monte,' 
in  1867.  Hitherto  Signer  Ponchielli's  reputa-< 
tion  had  been  confined  to  the  provinces ;  but  in 
1872  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  before  the  general  public  at 
the  opening  of  &e  New  Theatre  '  Dal  Verme' 
at  Milan,  where  his  'Promessi  Sposi'  was  per- 
formed Dec  5.  He  rewrote  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  opera  for  the  occasion,  and  its  success 
was  immediate  and  complete.  The  managers 
of  the  theatre  of '  La  Scala '  at  Milan  at  once 
oomuiissioned  him  to  write  a  ballet,  '  Le  due 
Gemelle,'  which  was  produced  there  Feb.  1873, 
received  with  frantic  enthusiasm,  and  immedi- 
ately published  (Bioordi).  This  was  followed 
by  a  ballet,  *  Clarina'  (Dal  Verme,  Sept.  1873) ; 
a  (* Scherzo'  or  comedy,  *  II  parlatore  etemo' 
<Lecoo,  Oct.  18,  1873);  and  a  piece  in  3  acts, 
'  I  Lituani,'  given  with  immense  success  at  the 
Scala,  March  7,  1874.  ^  ^^®  following  year  he 
wrote  a  cantata  for  the  reception  of  the  remains 
of  Donizetti  and  Simone  Mayr  at  Bergamo,  a 
work  of  some  extent  and  importance,  which  was 
performed  there  Sept.  13,  1875.  On  April  8, 
1876,  he  produced  a  new  opera  at  the  Scala 
called  'Gioconda,'  with  the  same  success  as 
before;  and  on  Nov.  17,  1877,  ^®  ^^®  ^^^  ^® 
'Dal  Yerme,'  the  scene  of  his  first  triumph,  a 
3-act  piece  called  'Lina,'  which  was  a  richauffi 
of  his  early  opera  *  La  Savojarda,'  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  pleased.  His  last  opera.  'H 
Figliuol  prodigo,'  was  produced  at  the  Scala, 
Dec.  a6,  1880,  with  astonishing  success. 

Signer  Ponchielli  is  married  to  Teresina  Bram- 
billa,  a  singer,  and  a  member  of  the  musical 
family  of  that  name.  He  enjoys  a  position 
in  Italy  second  only  to  Verdi,  whose  successor 
he  is  universally  regarded  as  being.  Out  of 
Italy  his  works  have  as  yet  hardly  begun  to 
penetrate.  In  England,  the  '  Danze  delle  Ore,' 
some  brilliant  and  elegant  ballet  music  firom  his 
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'  Gioconda,*  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Oct.  351 
1879,  and  a  s^ection  from  'Le  due  Gremelle,' 
also  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Nov.  5,  1880, 
are  probably  the  only  productions  of  his  that  have 
been  heard  in  puUio. 

The  above  notice  is  indebted  to  Paloschi's '  An* 
nuario '  and  Pougin's  Supplement  to  F^tis.    [G.] 

PONIATOWSKI,  J08IPH  Michael  Xavixb 
Fbangib  Johk — ^nephew  of  the  Prince  Poniatow- 
ski  who  was  a  marshal  of  the  French  army  and  died 
in  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  Oct.  19, 181 3,  and  whose 
portrait  was  found  by  Mendelssohn  at  Wyler' 
mscribed  *  Brinz  Baniadofisgi* — ^Prince  of  Monte 
Botondo,  bom  at  Home,  Feb.  30,  18 16.  He 
devoted  himself  so  entirely  to  music  that  be  can 
hardly  be  called  an  amateur.  He  regularly 
attended  the  musical  classes  at  the  Lyc^  at 
Florence,  and  also  studied  under  Ceccfaerini.  He 
made  his  d^ut  at  the  Pergola,  Florence,  aa  a 
tenor  singer ;  produced  his  mi  opera^  *  Giovanni 
da  Procida' — ^in  whicJi  he  sang  the  title  rdle — at 
Lucca  in  1838,  and  fix>m  that  time  for  more  than 
30  years  supplied  the  theatres  of  Italy  and  Paris 
with  a  large  number  of  operas.  After  the  Revo- 
lution of  48  he  settled  in  raris  as  plenipotentiary 
of  the  ,Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  was  made 
Senator  under  the  Empire.  After  Sedan  he  fol- 
lowed his  friend  Napoleon  III.  to  England,  pro- 
duced his  opera  'Cfelmina'  at  Covent  Gsotlen, 
June  4,  187a,  his  operetta  '  Au  travers  du  mur' 
at  St.  Geofge's  Hall,  June  6, 1873,  and  selectioliB 
from  his  Mass  in  F  at  Her  Majesty's  TheatN^ 
June  37, 1873,  tu^d  died  July  3  of  the  same  year. 
He  was  buried  at  Chislehurst. 

His  operas  are  'Giovanni  da  Procida'  (Florence 
and  Lucca  1838);  'Don  Desiderio'  (Pun  1839, 
Paris  1858);  'Ruy  Bias'  (Lucca  1843);  'Boni- 
fazio'  (Rome  1844);  'I  Lambertazzi'  (Florence 
1845);  'Malek  Adel'((3enoa  1846);  'Esmeralda' 
(Leghorn  1847);  'La  Sposa  d*Abido'  (Venice 
1847);  'Pierre  de'  Medicis'  (Paris  i860);  'Au 
travers  du  mur*  (Ibid.  1861);  'L'Aventurier' 
(Ibid.  1865);  'La  Contessina'  (Ibid.  1868). 

His  music  evinces  much  melody  and  knowledge 
of  the  voice,  considerable  fiuniliarity  with  stage 
efiect,  fluency  and  power  of  sustained  writing 
—everything  in  short  but  genius  and  indivi- 
duality. His  manners  were  remarkably  simple 
and  afifable,  and  he  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him.  [G.C.] 

PONS,  JosBy  a  Spanish  musician,  bom  at 
Gerona,  Catalonia,  in  1768.  He  studied  under 
Balins,  chapel-master  at  Cordova.  Pons  was 
chapel-master  of  the  cathedral  of  his  native  town, 
a  post  which  he  left  for  that  at  Valentia,  where  he 
died  in  18 1 8.  He  is  distinguished  for  his  Vilhan- 
cicos  or  Christmas  pieces,  a  kind  of  oratorioB  for 
voices  with  crchestra  or  organ,  which  are  said  to 
be  still  extensively  performed  in  his  own  country. 
He  wrote  also  Misereres  for  the  Holy  Week. 
Eslava  <Liro  Sacro-hispana  iv.)  gives  a  'Letrida' 
of  his,  '  O  madre,'  for  8  voices,  and  characterisea 
him  as  the  typical  composer  of  the  Catalan  school, 
as  opposed  to  that  of  Valencia.  [G.] 
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TE,  LoBCNZO  DA,^  the  elegant  poet  who 
le  words  for  three  of  Mozart^s  operas — 
Don  Giovanni,  and  Coei  fan  tutte — was 
Ceneda,  in  the  Venetian  States,  March 
^  He  borrowed  his  name  from  a  bishop, 
e&ctor,  but  was  the  child  of  very  poor 

and  waa  left  without  any  education 

iras  fourteen.     He  was  then  allowed  to 

le  Seminary  of  his  native  town,  and  after 

^  five  years  went  to  Venice  to  seek  his 

by  the  aid  of  his  pen.    In  this  gay  dty, 

le  of  theatres  and  every  kind  of  pleasure, 

a  number  of  amorous  adventures,  and 

last  obliged  to  escape  to  Treviso,  where  he 

Kxinted  profisesor  of  riietoria    But  having 

against  the  govenmient  of  the  Republic, 

ordered  to  leave.    He  then  took  refuge 

na,  where  Salieri'  presented  him  to  the 

<r  Joseph  IL,  who  made  him  court  poet  in 

Metastasio  recently  deceased.   Here,  not- 

oding  the  difference  of  their  characters,  he 

an  intimate  friend  of  Mozart,  and  wrote 

PBtti  for  the  three  operas  above  named. 

I  Kelly,  then  in  Vienna,  says'  that  he  was 

coxcomb,  supposed  to  be  originally  a  Jew 

d  tamed  Chnstian  and  dubbed  himself 

L    After  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  Feb. 

lO,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Vienna,  and  at 

married  an  liJiglish  lady.    Finding  no 

•t  of  permanent  employment  in  Austria^ 

I  his  wife  to  Paris  in  August  1 792.    But 

ma  then  too  stormy  for  him,  and  he  soon 

IxHidon.    Here  he  became  a  favourite 

of  the  Italian  language,  and  was  ap* 

poet  to  the  Italian  Opera,  then  under 

I  management.     As  part  of  his  duty  he 

d  in  Italy  in  1798^  in  search  of  singers. 

he  took  a  part  of  Domenioo  Corri*s  music 

sell  Italian  books,  but  this  soon  ended  in 

xy  difficulties.    He  was  in  the  habit  of 

bills  discounted  for  Taylor,  and  was  im- 

^  enough  to  endorse  them,  thus  making 

'  liable  for  several  thousand  pounds.     Ajb 

was  not  accustomed  to  pay  his  debts, 

ite  naturally  got  into  great  difficulties, 

I  only  resource  was  to  join  his  wife  at 

ork.    So  on  March  5,  1803,*  this  strange 

iled  for  America,  and  after  a  miserable 

I  of  86  days  arrived  at  Philadelphia  en 

»  New  York.    Here  he  was  unsuccessful 

Uer  in  tea,  tobacco,  and  drugs,  but  became 

favourite  as  professor  of  Italian.    In  1 8 1 1 

to  Suubury  (Pennsylvania)  to  manufacture 

I,  but  as  usual  lost  his  money,  and  returned 

papils  at  New  York.    He  now  began  to 

i  weight  of  years  and  the  disrepute  into 

his  conduct  had  brought  him,  when  in 

ianuel  Garcia  arrived  with  his  family 

York.    Though  they  had  never  met.  Da 

■loMacraphj  < '  M  emorte  dt  L.  ds  Ponte,*  N«w  York  109»«) 
li  uune  tbo*.  and  to  do  all  oUier  wrlt«n,  except  M.  da  1* 
hi!  trtniUtor  (*  Mmmain*  de  L.  d'Apont«,'  P»rii  1800). 
I*,  la  hte  eharmfns  aceount  of  Pa  Pont*  and  Mctcty  In 
he  1Mb  emtturj  V  CrWfiM  et  liU^ratore  M asicalee,'  Parte 
laitt  but  Da  Ponte  in  tate  aotoUofraphy  lays  Salieri. 
iMeneae.'  London  IflM. 
I  Mtytr'M  '  GrosMi  Conrenatloni  Lexicon.'  Hllbnrf  haoMO 

.  'IbMlkalltelMi  Ooavaaatlooa  Laakon,'  mj%  liOi. 
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Ponte  rushed  to  Garoia*s  lodgings,  and  announced 
himself  as '  Da  Ponte,  author  of  the  libretto  of 
Don  Giovanni,  and  the  firiend  of  Mozart.*  Gaixna 
embraced  the  poet,  singing  'Fin  ch*  han  dal 
vino,'  and  ultimately  the  opera  was  performed 
at  New  York,  Garcia  playing  the  part  of  Don 
Giovanni,  and  his  daughter  (afterwards  Madame 
Malibran)  that  of  Zerlina.  This  was  the  last 
happy  day  for  Da  Ponte.  He  died  at  New  York 
August  17,  1838,  aged  89,  neglected  and  in  the 
deepest  misery.  [V.  de  P.] 

PONnCELLO  (Ital.  for  the  bridge  of  a 
stringed  instrument)  or  'SUL  fokticello* — a 
term  indicating  that  a  passage  on  the  violin, 
tenor,  or  violoncello,  is  to  be  played  by  crossing 
the  strings  with  the  bow  close  to  the  bridge.  In 
this  way  the  vibration  of  the  string  is  partially 
stopped,  and  a  singular  hissing  sound  produced. 
It  occurs  in  solo  pieces  as  well  as  in  concerted 
music.  The  closing  passage  of  the  Presto,  No.  5 
of  Beethoven's  Quartet  in  Of  minor,  op.  131,  is  a 
well-known  instance.  [P*I^O 

PONTIFICAL  CHOIB.  See  Sistike  Choir. 

POOLE,  Elizabith,  a  very  favourite  English 
actress  and  mezzo-soprano  singer,  bom  in  London 
April  5,  i8ao,  made  her  first  appearance  in  a 
pantomime  at  the  Olympic  Theatre  in  1827,  and 
continued  for  some  years  to  play  children's  parts — 
Duke  of  York  to  Kean's  Richard;  Albert  to 
Maoready's  Tell ;  Ariel,  etc.  In  1834  she  came 
out  in  opera  at  Drury  Lane,  as  the  Page  in 
'Gustavus';  in  1839  visited  the  United  States 
and  sang  in  *  Sonnambula '  and  other  operas  ; 
in  1 841  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Bunn  for  his  English 
operas  at  Dnuy  Lane.  Here  she  sang  many 
parts,  especially  Lazarillo  in  'Maritana.*  At 
the  same  time  her  ballads  and  songs  were  highly 
popular  at  concerts,  both  in  London  and  the  Pro- 
vinces. Miss  Poole  appeared  at  the  Philhar- 
monic, June  15,  1846.  She  was  a  leading  singer 
in  the  operas  brought  out  at  the  Surrey  Theatre 
by  Miss  Romer,  in  185a,  where  she  sang  in  'The 
Daughter  of  the  Regiment, '  ^Huguenots,'  etc.,  and 
was  also  much  engaged  by  Charles  Kean,  F.  Chat- 
terton,  and  German  Reed.  Miss  Poole  (then  Mrs. 
Bacon)  retired  trom  public  life  in  1870,  and  is  still 
living.  She  was  a  clever,  indefatigable,  artist, 
always  to  be  relied  upon.  Her  voice  was  good, 
extensive,  and  very  mellow  and  sympathetic  in 
quality ;  her  repertoire  in  opera  was  very  large, 
and  in  English  songs  and  ballads  she  had  no 
rivaL  Her  portrait  is  preserved  in  the  collection 
of  the  Garrick  Club.  [G.] 

POOLE,  M1B8.    See  Dickons,  Mbs.,  vol.  i. 

POPPER,  David,  bom  June  18,  1846,  at 
Prague,  in  the  Conservatorium  of  which  place  he 
received  his  musical  education.  He  learnt  the 
violoncello  under  Goltennann,  and  soon  gave 
evidence  of  the  possession  of  a  remarkable  talent. 
In  1863  he  made  his  first  musical  tour  in  Ger- 
many, and  quickly  rose  to  very  high  rank  as 
a  player.  In  the  course  of  the  journey  he  met 
von  Billow,  who  was  charmed  with  his  playing. 
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eirformed  with  him  in  nublic,  and  indaood  Prince 
ohenzollem  to  make  nim  his  '  Kammemrtuos.' 
Popper  afterwards  extended  his  tour  to  Holland, 
Switzerland,  and  England.  At  the  festival 
conducted  by  Liszt  at  Carlsruhe  in  1864,  he  was 
allowed  to  be  the  best  of  all  the  solo-players.  In 
1867  he  played  for  the  first  time  in  Vienna, 
where  he  was  made  first  solo-player  at  the  Hof- 
oper,  a  post,  however,  which  he  resigned  after  a 
few  years,  that  he  might  continue  his  concert 
tours  on  a  great  scale.  His  tone  is  huge  and  full 
of  sentiment ;  his  execution  highly  finished,  and 
his  style  classical.  His  compositions  are  eminently 
suited  to  the  instrument,  and  are  recognised  as 
such  by  the  first  living  cello-players.  His  most 
popular  pieces  are  the  Sarabande  and  Gavotte 
(op.  10),  Drei  StUcke  (op.  11),  and  a  Concert 
Polonaise  (op.  28).  [C.  F.  P.] 

Early  in  187a  Popper  married  Fraulein  Sophie 
Mbnteb,  a  very  distinguished  pianoforte-player, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Menter  the  cellist,  who  was 
bom  at  Munich  July  29,  1848,  and  after  a 
childhood  of  great  precocity  entered  the  Munich 
Gonservatorium  under  Professor  Leonhard.  At 
13  she  left  that  establishment  for  private  tuition 
under  Niest,  and  at  a  later  period  under  Liszt ; 
in  her  15th  year  took  her  fint  artistic  loum^ ; 
in  1867  appeared  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipzig, 
and  has  since  taken  her  place  throughout  Ger- 
many as  one  of  the  great  players  of  the  day.    [G.] 

POPULAR  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  MUSIC. 
The  classical  work  on  this  subject  is*  entitled 
'Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time :  a  Collection 
of  the  Ancient  Songs,  Ballads,  and  Dance  Tunes, 
illustrative  of  the  National  Music  of  England. 
With  short  introductions  to  the  different  reigns, 
and  notices  of  the  Airs  fix>m  writers  of  the  i6th 
and  1 7th  centuries.  Also  a  Short  Account  of  the 
Mmstrels.  By  W.  ChappeU,  F.S.  A.  The  whole  of 
the  airs  harmonized  by  G .  A.  Macfarren.  London: 
Cramer,  Beale  and  ChappelL*  The  foundation  of 
the  above  work  was  published  in  1838-40  under 
the  title  of 'A  Collection  of  National  English  Airs, 
consisting  of  Ancient  Songs,  Ballads  and  Dance 
Tunes,  interspersed  with  remarks  and  anecdote, 
and  preceded  by  an  Essay  on  English  Minstrelsy. 
The  Airs  harmonized  for  the  Pianoforte,  by  W. 
Crotch,  Mus.  Doc.,  G.  Alex.  Macfiuren,  and  J. 
Augustine  Wade.  Edited  by  W.  Chappell.'  This 
work  contains  245  tunes,  and  was  out  of  print 
in  about  14  years  time  from  the  date  of  its  pub- 
lication. The  'Popular  Music'  was  published 
in  17  parts  (2  large  8vo.  volumes,  and  797  pages) 
and  contains  more  than  400  airs  with  five  fac- 
similes of  music  and  two  copious  Indexes.    The 

following  are  the  headings  of  the  chapters  : 

Vol.  I. 
Mlmtrelsj  from  Um  Stzon  pe- 
riod to  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
Mutla  of  the  Middle  Ages,  tad 
Mufie  in  Englaod  to  the  end  of 


the  ISth  century 

Eocllih  Minstreliy  from  1770  to 
1480,  and  the  gnuluml  extinction 
of  the  old  minstrels. 

Introduction  to  the  ralgns  of 
ReorrVII..  Henry  Yin.,  Edward 
VI..  and  Queen  Maij. 


Sonsi  and  Ballads  of  the  relgni 
of  Henry  VII.,  Henry  Vllf^  Ed- 
ward VI.,  and  Queen  Mary. 

Introduction  to  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elisabeth. 

Bongs  and  Ballads  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elisabeth. 

Introduction  to  the  reign  of 
James  I. 

Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  ivigns 
of  James  I.  and  Charles  L 


>  The  title  has  been  somewhat  modUM  la  later  edltloM. 


Vol.  n. 


IntrodnetloB  to  Uy  reiSBi 
Queen  Anne.  GeorfeL.  and  ( 

Songs  and  Ballads  of  tho 
of  Queen  Anne,  George  L,  and 
George  IL 

TradltioDal  8oi«s  of 


Coi^eetnrBB  as  to  Robin  Hood. 

Ballads  relating  to  the  adyeo- 
tnreeofBoblnUood. 

Puritanism  In  Its  eflbet  upon 
Musle  and  Its  accessories ;  and  In- 
troduction to  the  Commonwealth 
Period. 

Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  OItII     Beltgloas  Christmas  Oarola. 
War.andofthetlmeof  OromwelL     Appendix,  consisting  of  a^ 

Introduction  to  the  reign  of  tions  to  the  Introdnctlons.  and  of 
OnarlesIL  farther  remarks  upon  the  timsi 

Songs  and  Ballads  from  Oharies  indoded  In  both  rolumea. 
°-*°  William  and  Mary.  Characteristics  of  Natioiml  Ki«» 

BemarksooAnglo-Seotch  Songs,  llsh  Ali^  and  sommary. 

Speclmaoa    of    Anglo -Scotch  fW.Bj^l 

PORPORA,  NiocoLA,*  or  NioooLo,  Antokio, 
composer  and  celebrated  teacher  of  singing,  was 
bom  at  Naples  August  19,  1686.    His  father,  a 
bookseller  with  a  numerous  fiunily,  obtained  ad- 
mission for  him  at  a  very  early  age  to  the  Con- 
servatorio  of  S.  M.  di  Loreto,  where  he  received 
instruction  from  Gaetano  Greco,  of  Venice,  Padre 
Gaetano  of  Perugia,  and  Frsuoesco  Mandni,  all 
former  pupils  of  the  same  school.    His  first  opera 
was  'BasiUo,  re  di  Oriente,'  written  for  the  theatre 
'de'  Morentini.'     On  the  title-page  of  this  work 
he  styles  himself  'chapel-master  to  the  Portu- 
guese Ambassador.'      The  opera  of  'Berenice,' 
written  in  1710  for  the  Capranica  theatre  at 
Rome,  attracted  the  notice  and  elicited  the  com- 
mendation  of  Handel.  It  was  followed  by  'Flavio 
Anicio  Olibrio'  (1711)  ;  by  several  masses,  mo- 
tets and  other  compositions  for  the  church ;  by 
*Faramondo'  (1719)  and  *£umene*  (1731),  on 
the  title-page  of  which  last  work  he  calls  him- 
self *  VirtiiOBO  to  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Durmstadt.' 
Having  been  appointed  master  of  the  Ccmser* 
vatorio  of  San  Onofrio,  he  wrote  for  it  an  oratorio, 
*La  Martiria  di  Santa  Eugenia,'   which   had 
much  success  on  its  first  performance  Uiere  in 
1722.    In  1723  he  wrote  for  the  wedding  of 
Prince  Montenuletto  a  cantata,  in  which  Farinelli 
sang.    He  had,  before  this  time,  established  the 
school  for  singing  whence  issued  those  wonder- 
ful pupils  who  have  made  their  master's  name 
famous.     After  'L'Imeneo'  came  'Amare  per 
regnare'  and  'Semiramide'  (according  to  YiUa- 
rosa) ;  and  a  MS.  in  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris 
gives  evidence  of  another  opera,  '  Adehuda,'  be- 
longing to  1725  and  performed  at  Rome.    In 
1734  Hasse  arrived  at  Naples,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  becoming  Porpora's  pupil.    After  a 
short  trial  however  he  deserted  this  master  in 
favour  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  a  slight  which 
Porpora  never  forgave,  and  for  whi(£,  in  later 
years,  he  had  abundant  opportunity  of  revenging 
himself  on  Hasse.     [See  Hassi.] 

Porpora's  natural  gifts  were  united  to  an 
extremely  restless,  changeable  disposition.  He 
seems  never  to  have  remained  very  long  in  one 
place,  and  the  dates  of  many  events  in  his  life 
are  uncertain.  It  appears  that  in  1735  he  set  off 
for  Vienna,  but  he  must  have  stopped  at  Venice 
on  his  way,  as  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  he 
was  appointed  to  the  mastership  of  one  of  the 
four  great  singing-schools  for  girls  there,  that  of 
'La  Pietk'    He  hoped  to  get  a  hearing  for  some 

1  In  his  autographs  Nlceola.  but  on  the  title-pages  of  works  poh* 
llshed  hy  himself,  and  in  contemporary  MS.  copiesi,  MIccolo. 
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of  fail  miicie  at  Vienius  but  the  Emperor  Chtrlee 
VI.  disliked  his  florid  style  snd  profase  employ- 
ment of  Tocftl  ornament,  and  gave  him  no  en- 
oouragement  to  remain.  He  therefore  returned 
as  €v  as  Venice,  where  he  produced  his  opera 
'  Sx&oe,'  and  was  appointed  master  to  another  of 
the  schodb  above  mentioned,  that  of  the  'In- 
cozabili.*  For  his  pupils  at  this  institution  he 
wrote  the  vocal  cantatas,  twelve  of  which  he  pufo- 
liabed  in  London  in  1735,  and  which  are  among 
his  beat  oompoeitions. 

In  1728  he  set  out  for  Dresden,  where  the 
Electoral  Princess,  Marie  Antoinette,  was  eager 
to  receive  instruction  from  the  &mous  moM^ro. 
On  the  way  thither  he  revisited  Vienna,  hoping 
for  a  chance  of  effacing  the  unfavourable  impres- 
sioo  he  had  formerly  made ;  but  the  Emperor  s 
prejudice  against  him  was  so  strong,  and  carried 
so  much  weight,  as  to  make  it  seem  probable 
that  he  would  once  more  find  nothing  to  do.  He 
ibond  a  friend,  however,  in  the  Venetian  am- 
bassador, who  not  only  received  him  under  his 
own  roof,  but  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  him  an 
Imperial  commission  to  write  an  oratorio,  ac- 
companied by  a  hint  to  be  sparing  in  the  use  of 
trills  and  flourishes.  Accordingly,  when  the 
Emperor  came  to  hear  the  work  rehearsed,  he 
was  charmed  at  finding  it  quite  simple  and 
onadomed  in  style.  Only  at  the  end  a  little 
aorprise  was  reserved  for  him.  The  theme 
of  the  eonduding  fugue  commenced  by  four 
ascending  notes,  with  a  trill  on  each.  The 
stiBoge  effect  of  this  series  of  trills  was  increaBed 
as  ei^  part  entered,  and  in  the  final  ttretlo 
***'*^"»*  £utncal  outright.  The  Emperor's  gravity 
could  not  stand  it,  he  laughed  convulsively,  but 
foigave  the  audadous  composer  and  paid  him 
well  kr  his  work.  The  name  of  this  oratorio 
islort. 

Porpora  was  warmly  received  at  Dresden, 
where  he  was  specially  patronised  by  his  pupil, 
Um  Electoral  Princess,  to  whom  he  taught  not 
only  nuginff,  but  composition.  So  it  happened 
that  when  Hasse,  with  his  wife  Faustina,  appeared 
on  the  scene  in  1730,  he  found  his  old  master, 
who  had  never  forgiven  his  pupil^s  defection,  in 
posscmsion  of  the  field.  A  great  rivalry  ensued, 
the  public  being  divided  between  the  two  maatrif 
who  themselves  lost  no  opportunity  of  exchanging 
offices  anything  but  friendly.  The  erratic  Por- 
pora however  did  not  by  any  means  spend  his 
whole  time  in  the  Saxon  capital.  Early  in  1729 
he  had  produced  'Semiramide  riconosciuta'  at 
Venice,  and  in  April  of  the  same  year  had 
obtained  leave  of  absence  in  order  to  go  to  Lon- 
doa,  there  to  undertake  the  direction  of  the  opera- 
houae  established  by  an  aristocratic  clique  in 
opposition  to  that  presided  over  by  Handel. 
Ilie  speculation  was  a  failure,  and  both  houses 
suffered  serious  losses.  Porpora  never  was  popu- 
lar in  England  as  a  composer,  and  even  the 
presencie  of  Senesino  among  his  company  failed 
to  ensure  its  success,  until,  during  a  sojoun^  in 
Dresden,  he  succeeded  in  engaging  the  great 
Farinelli,  who  appf'Ared  in  London  in  1734, 
with  SeiMsino  and  Signora  Cuzaoni,  and  saved 
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the  house.  Porpora  got  his  Dresden  engagement 
cancelled  in  order  to  remain  in  London,  but  that 
he  must  have  paid  several  visits  to  Venice  is  cer- 
tain, as  'Annibale*  was  produced  there  by  him 
in  1 731,  and  *Mitridate'  was  written  there  in 
1 733.  It  seems  that  he  finally  quitted  England 
in  1736,  at  the  end  of  Farinelli^s  third  and  last 
season  in  that  country,  and  that  he  established 
himself  again  at  Venice ;  for  on  the  title-page 
of  a  MS.  in  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris  dated 
1744,  he  is  described  as  director  of  the  'Ospeda- 
letto '  school  of  music  there.  About  1 745  he  once 
more  went  to  Vienna,  this  time  in  the  suite  of 
the  Venetian  ambassador,  Correr.  During  a 
sojourn  there  of  some  years  he  published  a  set 
of  twelve  sonatas  for  violin,  with  figured  bass, 
one  of  his  most  esteemed  oompositioAs,  of  which 
he  says  in  the  dedicatory  epistle  that  they  are 
written  'in  the  diatonic,  chromatic  and  enhar- 
monic styles' ;  describing  hinoself  as  now  chapel- 
master  to  the  King  of  Poland.  At  this  time  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  young  Haydn,  whom 
he  helped  with  instruction  and  advice.  [S^  voL  i. 
p.  7046.] 

He  returned  to  Naples,  his  native  town,  be- 
tween 1755  and  1760.  Gazzaniga,  his  pupil,  in 
a  biographical  notice,  says  it  was  in  1759,  and 
that  in  1760  he  succeeded  Abos  in  the  chapel- 
mastership  of  the  cathedral  of  Naples  and  of 
the  Ck>nservatorio  of  San  Onofirio.  In  the  same 
year  his  last  opera  'Camilla'  was  represented, 
with  no  success.  After  that  he  wrote,  nothing 
but  one  or  two  pieces  for  the  Church.  He  had 
outlived  his  reputation  ^  a  composer.  His  latest 
years  were  passed  in  extreme  indigence,  a  fact 
hard  to  reconcile  with  that  of  his  holding  the 
double  appointment  named  above,  but  which  is 
vouched  for  by  contemporary  writers,  and  by 
Villarosa,  and  is  a  disgrace  to  the  memory  of 
his  pupils,  especially  Farinelli  and  Caffarelli, 
who  owed  their  fame  and  their  vast  wealth  in 
great  measure  to  his  instructions.  Villarosa 
says  that  he  died  of  pleurisy  in  1767  :  Gazza- 
niga affirms  that  his  death  was  the  result  of  an  in- 
jury to  his  leg  in  1 766.  Both  may  be  true :  it 
is  at  least  certain  that  a  subscription  was  raised 
among  the  musicians  of  the  town  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  poor  old  maestro* t  burial. 

Thirty -three  operas  of  Porpora's  are  mentioned 
by  Florimo,  but  he  probably  wrote  many  more. 
They  may  have  been  popular  with  singers  as  show- 
ing off  what  was  possible  in  the  way  of  execution, 
but  he  was  devoid  of  dramatic  genius  in  composi- 
tion. Nothing  can  be  more  tedious  than  to  read 
through  an  opera  of  his,  where  one  conventional, 
florid  air  succeeds  another,  often  with  no  change 
of  key  and  with  little  change  of  time ;  here  and 
there  a  stray  chorus  of  the  most  meagre  descrip- 
tion. When  not  writing  for  the  stage  he  achiev^ 
better  things.  His  cantatas  for  a  single  voice, 
twelve  of  which  were  published  in  London  in 
1 735,  have  merit,  and  elevation  of  style,  and  the 
same  is  asserted  of  the  sonatas  published  at 
Vienna,  for  violin,  with  bass.  The  'six  free 
fugues*  for  clavichord  (first  published  by  Clementi 
in  his  'Practical  Harmony,*  afterwards  by  M. 
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Farreno,  in  the  fint  number  of  the  'TMsor  dee 
Pianistes*)  will  repay  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  modem  student.  There  is  a  fireshness  and 
piquancy  about  them  which  contrasts  strangely 
with  his  operas,  and  give  an  idea  of  what  the 
talent  was  that  so  impreoBed  his  contemporaries. 
Specimens  of  his  viohn  music  will  be  found  in 
Choron*s  'Prinoipes,'  David^s  'Hoheschule/  and 
Alard's  '  Mattres  dassiques' ;  and  6  Latin  duets 
on  the  Passion,  and  some  Solfeggi,  were  edited  by 
Naya  and  published  by  Breitkopfs. 

Porpora  was  well  educated,  and  conversant 
with  Latin  and  Italian  literature;  he  wrote 
verses  with  success,  and  spoke  with  ease  the 
French,  German,  and  English  languages.  In 
his  youth  he  was  bold,  spirited,  and  gay,  full  of 
wit  and  vivacity,  but  in  age  his  disposition  and 
temper  became  soured  by  misfortune.  He  was 
celebrated  for,  his  power  of  repartee.  The  fol- 
lowing anecdote,  extracted  from  the  'Dictionary 
of  Musicians,*  has  been  told  of  other  people 
since  his  time,  but  seems  to  be  true  of  him  :— 
*  Passing  one  day  through  an  abbey  in  Germany, 
the  monks  requested  him  to  assist  at  their  office, 
in  order  to  hear  their  organist,  whose  talents 
they  greatly  extolled.  The  office  finished. 
Well,  what  think  you  of  our  oiganist  I  said  the 
prior.  Why,  replied  Porpora,  he  is  a  clever  man. 
And  likewise,  interrupteKl  the  prior,  a  good  and 
charitable  man,  and  his  simplicity  is  really  evan- 
gelical. Oh  1  as  for  his  simplicity,  replied  Por- 
pora, I  perceived  that ;  for  his  left  hand  knoweth 
not  what  his  right  hand  doeth.' 

In  one  department  he  has  earned  for  himself 
an  unique  and  lasting  fame.  He  was  the  greatest 
singing-master  that  ever  lived.  No  singers,  be- 
fore or  since,  have  sung  like  his  pupils.  This  is 
made  certain  by  the  universal  contemporary  testi- 
mony as  to  their  powers,  by  the  music  which  was 
written  for  them  and  which  they  performed,  and 
by  the  &ct  that  such  relics  of  a  grand  pure  style  of 
vocalisation  as  remain  to  us  now,  have  been  handed 
down  in  direct  succession  from  these  artists.  He 
has  left  us  no  written  account  of  his  manner  of 
teaching,  and  such  aolfeggi  of  his  as  we  possess 
differ  only  from  those  of  his  contemporaries  by 
being  perhaps  more  exclusively  directed  than 
others  are  towards  the  development  of flexihUUy 
in  the  vocal  oi^n.  In  musical  interest  they 
are  inferior  to  those  of  Scarlatti  and  Leo,  and 
to  some  of  those  of  Hasse.  There  is  little  dif- 
ference between  them  and  his  songs,  which  are 
for  the  most  part  only  so  many  solfeggi.  The 
probability  is  that  he  had  no  peculiar  method  of 
his  own,  but  that  he  was  one  of  those  artists 
whose  grand  secret  lies  in  their  own  personality. 
To  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  voice  in  its 
every  peculiarity,  and  an  intuitive  sympathy  with 
singers,  he  must  have  united  that  innate  capacity 
of  imposing  his  own  will  on  others  which  is  a 
form  of  genius.  Powerful  indeed  must  have  been 
the  influence  that  could  keep  a  singer  (as  he  is 
said  to  have  kept  Caffarelli)  for  five  years  to  one 
sheet  of  exercises.  And  if  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  when  Caffarelli  was  dismissed  with 
the  words  'Ton  may  go,  you  are  the  greatest 
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singer  in  Europe,*  there  must  still  have  been  a 
good  deal  for  him  to  learn  which  that  ^eet 
of  exercises  could  not  teach  him,  still,  no  meehan' 
ical  difficulty  then  stood  between  him  and  the 
acquisition  of  these  qualities ;  the  instrument 
was  perfect.  And  the  best  proof  of  this  is  that 
when  Charles  VI.  expressed  to  Farinelli  his 
regret  that  so  consummate  a  vocalist  should  de- 
vote himself  entirely  to  exhibitions  of  skill  and 
hravwra,  and  Farinelli,  struck  by  the  truth  of 
the  criticism,  resolved  to  appeal  more  to  ^notion 
and  less  to  mere  admiration,  the  vocal  instrument 
proved  adequate  to  the  new  demand  made  upon 
it,  and  its  possessor '  became  the  most  pathetic,  as 
he  had  been  the  most  brilliant  of  singers.' 

Porpora  himself  aspired  to  be  remembered  by 
his  compositions  rather  than  by  the  solid  work 
which  has  immortalised  his  name.  To  be  useful 
to  others  was  a  lot  not  brilliant  enough  to  satisfy 
his  restless  ambition,  and  that  in  this  usefulness 
lay  his  real  genius  was  a  truth  he  never  could 
willingly  accept. 

Lists  of  his  works  are  to  be  found  in  Villa- 
rosa*s  notice  of  his  life,  and  in  those  by  Farrenc 
(Tr^r  des  Pianistes,  i.)  and  F^tis.  Probably 
the  most  complete  is  that  given  in  Florimo*s 
'Cenno  storico  sulla  Scula  di  Napoli,'  1869, 
pp.  376-80.  [F.A.M.] 

PORTA,  Fbancbsoo  della,  organist  and 
church  composer,  bom  in  Milan  about  1590, 
as  is  conjectured  firom  his  having  published  in 
1619  a  oollection  of  '  ViUanelle  a  i,  a,  e  3  voci, 
accommodate  per  qualsivoglio  stromento '  (Rome, 
Robletti).  This  fact  seems  to  confute  Fdtis  and 
Mendel,  who  place  his  birth  in  the  beginning  of 
the  17^1  century.  His  master  was  Ripalta^ 
organist  of  Monza,  and  he  became  organist  and 
maestro  di  capella  of  more  than  one  church  in 
Milan,  where  he  died  in  1666.  He  published 
Salmi  a  capella,  motets,  ricercao,  etc. ;  and  was 
one  of  the  first  composers  to  make  practical  use 
of  the  basso  continue.  [F.  G.] 

PORTAMENTO  (Pr.  PorU  de  wix).  A 
gradual  'carrying  of  the  sound  or  voice  with 
extreme  smoothness  from  one  note  to  another' 
[see  vol.  i.  p.  43,  note],  which  can  only  be  really 
executed  by  the  voice  or  by  a  bowed  instrument. 
It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  as  a  musical  direction 
in  vocal  music  or  in  that  for  stringed  instru- 
ments, and  also  appears  in  music  for  keyed  in- 
struments. In  old  music  one  of  the  Aobbmens 
(see  article  before  referred  to)  was  so  called, 
though  of  course  it  was  always  a  very  poor  re* 
presentation  of  the  proper  effect.        [J  JL.F.M.] 

PORTENSE.  The  Flobtleoium  Pobtknbi 
is  a  vast  collection  of  church  music  published  by 
BoDKNSCHATZ  in  1603  and  i6ai.  He  belonged 
to  Schulp/orfa  near  Leipzig,  and  hence  the  name 
of  his  collection.  For  the  list  of  its  contents  see 
vol.  i.  p.  353.  [G.] 

PORTER,  Samtjbl.  bom  at  Norwich  in  1733. 
was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Greene.  In  1757  he  was 
elected  organist .  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.  In 
1803  he  resigned  in  favour  of  Highmore  Skeats, 
organist  of  Salisbury  CathedraL   He  died  Deo.  11, 
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1810,  And  was  buried  in  the  cloisteiB  at  Obnter- 
boiy.  A  Tolnine  of  his  '  Cathedral  Mnnc,*  con- 
taining 2  Seryioea,  5  Anthema,  a  Sanctus,  Kyrie, 
Soffiragee,  and  9  chants,  with  his  portrait  on  the 
Utle,  was  published  by  his  son,  Rev.  William 
Jamsb  Pobter,  Head  Master  of  the  College 
Schocd,  Worcester,  who  also  published  two  an- 
thems and  four  chants  of  his  own  composition,  on 
the  title-page  of  which  he  is  desoribea  as  '  of  the 
King*B  School,  Canterbury.'  Porter's  Service  in 
D,  which  is  of  a  pleasing  character,  is  still  (1880) 
frequently  perfcmned.  [W.H.H.] 

PORTER,  Walter,  son  of  Henry  Porter, 
Mob.  Bac.  Oxon.  1600,  was  on  Jan.  5,  1616, 
■worn  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  without 
pay,  *  far  the  next  place  that  should  &11  void  by 
the  death  of  any  tenor' ;  a  contingency  which 
happened  on  Jan.  27,  1717,  in  the  person  of 
Peter  Wright^  and  Porter  was  sworn  in  his 
place  on  Feb.  i.  In  1632  he  published  'Madii- 
galea  and  Ayres  of  two,  three,  foure  and  five 
voyoea,  with  the  continued  bass,  with  Toccatoe, 
Sinfonias  and  Rittomelles  to  them  after  the 
manner  of  Consort  Musique.  To  be  performed 
with  the  Harpsechord,  Lutes,  Theorbos,  Basse- 
VioU,  two  Tiolius  or  two  Viols.'  Both  Hawkins 
and  Barney  mention  a  collection  bearing  the 
title  of '  AiiB  and  Madrigals  for  two,  three,  four 
and  &ye  voices,  with  a  thorough  bass  for  the 
organ  or  Theorbo  Lute,  the  Italian  way,'  dated 
1659,  which  may  probably  have  been  a  second 
edition  of  the  same  work.  In  1639  Porter  was 
appointed  Master  of  the  Choristers  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  After  losing  both  his  places  on 
the  sappresaion  of  choral  service  in  1644  he  found 
a  patron  in  Sir  Edward  Spencer.  In  1657  he 
pobliahed  '  Mottets  of  Two  Voyces  for  Treble  or 
ToDor  and  Bass  with  the  Continued  Bass  or  Score. 
To  be  performed  to  an  Organ,  Harpsycon,  Lute, 
or  Basa-VioL' 

Porter  was  buried  at  St.  Margaret's  Church, 
Weatminster,  Nov.  30,  1659.  ^^"  work,  *The 
Psahns  of  George  Sandys  set  to  Music  for  two 
Voytxa  with  a  lliorough-bass  for  the  Organ,'  was 
published  about  1 670.  [ W.  H.  H.] 

PORTMAN,  Richard,  a  pupil  of  Orlando 
Gibbons,  in  1633  succeeded  Thomas  Day  as 
organist  of  Westminster  Abbey.  In  1638  he 
waa  admitted  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royid 
upon  the  death  of  John  Tomkins.  A  complete 
Service  by  him,  including  a  Venite,  is  contained 
in  the  Tadway  Collection  (Harl.  MS.  7337), 
where  his  Christian  name  is  erroneously  given 
as  William ;  some  of  his  anthems  are  extant  in 
cathedral  choir  books  ani  elsewhere,  and  the 
words  of  some  may  be  found  in  Clifford's  'Divine 
Services  and  Anthems,'  1663,  and  in  Harl.  MS. 
6346.  It  is  presumed  that  he  was  deprived  of 
hk  appointments  on  the  supprenion  of  choral 
service  in  1^44.  [W.H.H.] 

PORTMAN  N,  JoHANK  Gottltkb,  Cantor,  and 
writer  on  the  theory  of  music,  bom  Dec.  4, 1739* 
si  Ober-Lichtenau  near  Konigsbrttek  in  Saxony. 
He  received  his  musical  education  at  the  Kreuz- 
■hole  in  Dreaden,  and  thai  went  to  Darmstadt^ 
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where  he  became  first  court-singer,  and  in  1768 
Cantor,  and  Collaborator  of  the  Piidagogium. 
He  died  at  Darmstadt,  Sept.  28, 1 798.  His  theo- 
retical works,  which  were  not  unknown  in  Eng- 
land, are  full  of  thought,  and  as  a  rule  clear  and 
helpful  to  the  student  of  harmony  and  counter- 
point. They  include  'Kurser  musikalischer  Un- 
terricht  fiir  Anfanger.'  etc.  with  28  plates  of 
examples  engraved  by  himself  (Darmstadt,  pub- 
lished by  himself,  1 785 ;  2nd  ed.,  enlarged  by 
Wagner;  Heyer,  Darmstadt,  1799);  'Leichtes 
Lehrbuch  der  Harmonic,  Composition,  und  Gene* 
ralbass,*  etc.,  with  numerous  examples  (Darm- 
stadt, 1789;  2nd  ed.,  Heyer,  1799);  and  *Die 
neuesten  und  wichtigsten  Entdeckungen  in  der 
Harmonic,  Melodie,  und  Contrapunkt*  (Darm- 
stadt, 1798).  He  also  published  the  following 
compositions  — '  Neues  Messen-Darmstftdtisches 
Choralbuch'  (Darmstadt  1786);  *Musik  auf  das 
Pfingstfest,'  in  score  (about  1793)  ;  and  a  Mag- 
nificat (1790).  As  a  contributor  to  the  'Allge- 
meine  deutsche  Bibliothek,'  he  was  much 
dreaded  for  the  severity  of  his  criticisms.  Among 
his  pupils  were  G.  A.  Schneider — bom  in  Darm- 
stadt 1770,  became  Kapellmeister  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  bandmaster  of  the  Guards,  and  died  in 
Berlin,  Jan.  19, 1839 — and  Carl  Wagner,  a  horn- 
player,  Hofinusikus,  and  afterwards  Capellmeister 
at  Darmstadt,  where  he  died  in  1822.    [C.F.P.] 

PORTOGALLO.  The  sobriquet  of  a  Portu- 
guese musician  named  Simao,  who,  residing  in 
Italy,  was  known  as  H  Portogallo — '  the  Portu- 
guese.' He  was  bom  at  Lisbon  in  1763,  learned 
singing  from  Borselli  of  the  Opera,  and  counter- 
point from  Orao,  maitre  de  chapelle  in  the  Cathe- 
dral. At  20  years  of  age  he  followed  Borselli  to 
Madrid,  and  became  accompanyist  at  the  opera 
there.  The  Portuguese  ambassador  sent  him  to 
Italy  ini  78  7,  and  he  began  his  career  with '  L'Eroe 
Cineso'  (Turin,  1 788)  and '  La  Bachetta  portentosa' 
(Genoa,  1788).  After  composing  other  operas 
and  gaining  a  reputation,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Lisbon 
in  1790,  and  was  made  chap^-master  to  the  king. 
He  returned  to  Italy  and  composed  opera  after 
opera  with  great  success  at  Parma,  Rome.Venice, 
and  Milan.  F^tis  quotes  *  Fernando  in  Messico,* 
written  fervour  Mrs.  Billington  (Rome,  1797)  as 
his  chef-d'oeuvre.  His  duties  odled  him  occa- 
sionally to  Lisbon,  but  Italy  was  the  country  of 
bis  choice.  In  1807,  however,  the  royal  family 
were  driven  to  Brazil  by  the  French  invasion. 
Portogallo  accompanied  them,  and  remained  at 
Rio  Janeiro  till  181 5.  He  then  retumed  to  Italy 
and  resumed  his  position  at  Milan  with  '  Adriano 
in  Siria.'  On  the  return  of  the  king  he  sgain 
went  to  Lisbon,  and  died  there  at  the  end  of  1829 
or  beginning  of  1830.  F^tis  gives  a  list  of  26  of 
his  operas. 

Portogallo  was  not  unknown  in  London.  His 
'Fernando  in  Messica'  was  played  at  Mrs.  Bil- 
lington*s  bene6t,  Mar.  31,  1803;  his  'Argenide 
e  Serse,*  Jan.  25,  i8c6 ;  '  Semiramide,'  Dec. 
13,  1806;  'Lamortedi  Mitridato,*  at  Catalani's 
benefit,  April  16,  1807;  and  'Bareeni,  Regina  di 
Lidia,'  June  3,  1815. — His  brother  wrote  for  the 
church.  [G.] 
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POSAUNE. 


POS  A.UNE.  The  Gemwn  njime  for  the  Trom- 
bone, also  ocoaiionally  used  for  orgnn  reedBtopi 
of  ft  like  character.    [SeeTsOMBOiTB.]   [W.H.S.] 

POSITIONS,  or  Shifts.  In  order  to  reach  the 
different  parts  of  the  fingerboard  of  the  violin, 
the  left  hand  must  be  moved  about,  or  placed 
in  various  'positions.*  The  hand  is  said  to  be 
in  the  first  position,  when  the  thumb  and  let 
finger  are  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  neck  of  the 
violin,  close  to  the  nut.  In  this,  the  firH  positiont 
on  an  instrument  which  is  tuned  in  the  usual 
way  (as  at  No.  i),  the  ist  finger  produces  the 
four  notes  shown  at  No.  a,  or  their  chromatic 
alterations.  The  compass^  thus  attainable  by  the 
four  fingers  in  the  fint  position  extends  from  A 
to  B  (as  at  No.  3).  The  open  strings  are  in- 
dependent of  the  position  of  the  left  hand. 

If  by  an  upward  movement  of  the  hand  the 
1st  finger  is  put  9n  the  place  which,  in  the  first 
position,  was  occupied  by  the  2nd  finger,  and  the 
whole  hand  is  similarly  advanced,  the  four  notes 
shown  at  No^  4  will  be  produced,  and  the  hand 


(N0.I)    (No.  2)      (No.  8) 
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(No.  4)     (No.  6) 
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is  said  to  be  In  the  teeond  potUion ;  and  while  in 
this  position  an  additional  note  is  reached  on 
the  1st  string  (see  No.  5),  on  the  other  hand,  the 
low  A — produced  in  the  first  position  by  the  ist 
finger  on  the  4th  string — ^is  lost.  The  notes  which 
were  taken  in  the  first  position  on  the  other  three 
strings  by  the  ist  finger,  are  now  produced  by 
the  4th  finger  on  the  next  lower  string ;  the  and 
finger  takes  the  place  of  the  3rd,  and  the  3rd  the 
place  of  the  4th. 

The  third  poaition  extends  firom  C  to  D  (see 
No.  6),  and  stands  in  exactly  the  same  relation 
to  the  second  position,  as  the  second  stood  to  the 
first.  And  so  does  every  following  position  to 
the  one  below  it. 

Eleven  different  positions  exhaust  all  oapabil* 
ities  of  the  violin,  and  represent  a  compass  from 
6  to  E  in  altissimo  (see  No.  7).  Notes  beyond 
this  compass  are  almost  always  reached  firom 
lower  positions,  or  harmonics  are  substituted  for 
them.  But  even  the  positions  above  the  seventh 
are  but  rarely  employed. 

The  term  'half -position*  (Germtkn Satttl-Lage) 
is  used  for  a  modified  first  position,  in  which 
the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  finger  takes  the  places 
generally  taken  by  the  1st,  and,  and  3rd  finger. 
It  facilitates  the  execution  of  pieces  in  certain 
keys.    A  passage  like  this — 


1  Batidei  Uie  natural  oompaai  of  a  potlUoD,  notei  wbldi  rsally  lla 
bejrond  It  are  frequently  raached  bj  exteDiloB  of  tbe  Snfui^  irlthout 
the  haad  leaylng  lU  poiltlou. 


POSITIONS. 

is  best  played  in  the  half-positioii,  with  th( 
fingering  as  marked. 

It  wiU  appear  firom  the  above  that  the  sami 
note  can  be  produced  in  different  positions 
on  different  strings,  and  by  different  fingers 

For  example :  the  note  J(^  I       ,  naturally  takei 


$ 


in  the  first  position  by  the  2nd  finger  on  the  is 
string,  can  also  be  produced 
I.  On  1st  string  by  ist  finger  in  2nd  position. 


*f 


ft 


If 


ff 


tf 


If 


If 


3rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
iith» 


ff 


ff 


tf 


2.  On  2nd  string  by  4th 

3rd 
2nd 
ist 

3.  On  3rd  string  by  4th 

If        ff         zrd 

4.  On  4th  string  by  4th 
Theoretically  every  single  note  lying  withii 

the  compass  of  a  position  can  be  produced  ii 
that  position;  but  practically  the  choice  of  pofutioi 
for  the  rendering  of  a  given  phrase  or  passag* 
is  made 

1.  On  grounds  of  absolute  mechanical  ne 

cessity,  or 

2.  of  convenience,  or 

3.  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  good  phrasing 

or  of  a  special  musical  character. 
I.  AbtoluU    necemty.      Many    double-stop 
formed   by  notes  within   the   compass  of   th 
first  or  any  other  position,  cannot  be  executes 
in  that  position — 

(a)  if,  in  that  position,  both  notes  lieon  ih 

same  string.    Such  double-stops  as 


^m 


must  be  played  in  the  second  position  (2nd  an< 
4th  finger)  or  in  the  third  position  (ist  and  3ri 
finger),  in  either  of  which  positions  each  not 
lies  on  a  separate  string,  while  in  the  first  positioi 
they  are  both  on  one  and  the  same  string,  an< 
cannot  therefore  be  sounded  simultaneously. 

(6)  Double-stops  formed  by  notes  which  li* 
in  one  position  on  non-contiguous  strings  (is 
and  3rd,  or  2nd  and  4th)  cannot  be  played  ii 
that  position,  but  must  be  played  in  a  positioi 
where  the  notes  lie  aa  strings  that  can  be  soundec 


together.    This  double-stop 


is  there 


fore  impossible  in  the  first  position,  where  F  lie 
on  the  1st  and  G  on  the  3rd  string.      But  it  i 
easily  given  in  the  third  position,  where  F  lie 
on  the  2nd  and  G  on  the  3rd  string. 
Again,  in  a  passage  like  this— 

Mozart,  Yioltn  Concerto. 


r  ^     ^     ^  . 


in  order  to  sound  the  open  G-string  at  the  sam 
time,  the  whole  of  the  upper  )>art  must  be  playei 
on  the  3rd  string,  thereby  necessitating  an  asoen 
to  the  seventh  position. 

t  GtmeraUy  taken  u  a  banBonie. 
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i.  CoKceniefice,  Many  pusages,  especiAllj 
tbow  in  which  notes  of  widely  different  range 
neoeed  each  other  rapidly,  would  be  impractic- 
able bnt  lor  the  use  of  higher  positions,  even 
for  those  notes  which  might,  theoretically  speak- 
iag,  be  taken  in  lower  podtiona. 

la  a  paMage  like  this — 


POSTHORN. 
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the  three  lower  notes  of  each  groap  might  be 
plsyed  in  the  first  position,  if  by  themselves; 
Dot  in  connexion  with  the  two  high  notes,  the 
jump  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  position,  which  is 
sbaolotely  necessary  in  order  to  reach  them,  would 
Bake  a  smooth  execution  of  the  phrase,  even  at 
i  modentely  rapid  pace,  quite  impossible.  If 
itarted  at  onoe  in  the  fifth  position  there  is  no 
difficulty  at  alL 

3.  The  tatUfiU  and  eharadertitic  rendering  of 
msoy  phrases  and  passages  requires  a  careful 
ekoioe  of  positions,  based  on  the  distinct  and 
eootrasting  qoalities  of  sotmd  of  the  four  dif  • 
ferent  strings.  Where  sameness  of  sound  is 
leqidred,  the  change  firom  one  string  to  another 
will,  if  possible,  be  avoided ;  where  contrast  is 
vaulted,  different  strings  will  be  used  even  in 
esses  where  one  string  could  give  all  the  notes. 

A  phfise  like  this — 

Kreutcer  Sonata. 


•tc 


though  lying  entirely  within  the  compass  of  the 
te  position,  must,  in  order  to  sound  as  earUMle 
Si  possible,  be  played  entirely  on  the  and  string, 
b  Uie  first  and  third  or  second  position  alter- 
astdy.  In  the  first  position  a  constant  change 
from  the  1st  to  the  2nd  string  would  be  necessary, 
ad  the  phrase  would  thereby  sound  jerky  and 
sseven,  the  very  opwmte  of  what  it  ought  to  be. 
Or  this  passage    in    Spohr*s    Scena    Cantate 


•tc 


if  not  i^yed  entirely  on  the  sonorous  4th  string, 
would  absolutely  lose  its  peculiar  character.  In 
other  instances  the  meaning  of  a  passage  is  only 
■ade  intelligible  by  its  being  played  in  me  proper 
position.  t£b  following  is  from  Bach*s  Preludium 
in  E  (bars  13  and  14) : — 

.     .     «     .     •       000000 

/»?i'Tp-'r-'r'''r^r°'^W'Wi 

la  this  instance,  unless  the  whole  of  the  lower 
part  is  placed  on  the  and  string  in  higher  positions, 
the  neoessary  contrast  to  the  pedal  note  £, 
is  strongly  given  by  the  open  string, 


cannot  be  properly  marked.  It  will  thus  clearly 
appear  that  a  complete  command  of  the  finger- 
board in  all  positions  is  one  of  the  chief  tech- 
nical requirements  of  the  art  of  violin-playing, 
and  that  the  right  choice  of  position,  on  which 
a  truly  musical,  tasteful,  and  characteristic 
rendering  of  every  composition  largely  depends, 
is  one  of  the  main  tests  of  a  violinist's  artistic 
feeling  and  judgment.  Studies  in  all  the  usual 
positions  are  given  in  every  good  violin  school. 
The  best  known  are  those  in  Baillot's  '  L*art  du 
Yiolon,'  but  they  have  the  defect  of  being  all 
written  in  C  major.  [P-I^*] 

POSITIVE  ORGAN  (Fr.  Posiii/;  Ger.  Post- 
tiv).  Originally  a  stationary  organ,  as  opposed 
to  a  portative  or  portable  instrument  used  in 
processions.  [See  Oboan,  p.  5756.]  Hence  the 
term  'positive '  came  to  signify  a  'chamber  organ* ; 
and  later  still,  when  in  a  church  instrument  a 
separate  manual  was  set  aside  for  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  choir,  this  also  was  called  a 
'positive,*  owing  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  it 
generally  had  much  the  same  delicate  voicing  as 
a  chamber  organ,  and  contained  about  the  same 
number  and  disposition  of  stops.  By  old  English 
authors  the  term  is  generally  applied  to  a  chamber 
organ;  the  'positive*  of  our  church  instru- 
ments being  called  from  its  functions  the '  choir 
organ.'  When  placed  behind  the  player  (Ger. 
BUekpotitiv)  it  was  often  styled  a  '  e^ir  organ,* 
but  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  name 
arose  from  a  play  upon  the  terms  'choir*  and 
'chair,*  or  fiK>m  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
origin  of  its  distinctive  title.  With  the  French 
the  'Clavier  de  positif*  is  our  'Choir  manual.* 
Small  portable  organs  were  called  Regals.  [See 
Reoal.]  [J.S.] 

POSTANS,  M1S8.    See  Shaw,  Mbs.  Alfbid. 

POSTHORN.  A  small  straight  brass  or 
copper  instrument,  varying  in  length  from  two  to 
four  feet,  of  a  bore  usually  resembling  the  conical 
bugle  more  than  the  trumpet,  played  by  meant 
of  a  small  and  shallow -cupped  mouthpiece. 
Originally  intended  as  a  signal  for  stage-ocMbches 
carrying  mails,  it  has  to  a  limited  extent  been 
adopted  into  light  music  for  the  production  of 
occasional  effects  by  exceptional  players. 

Its  pitch  varies  according  to  length  from  the 
four-foot  C  to  its  two-foot  octave,  llie  scale  con- 
sists of  the  ordinary  open  notes,  commencing 
with  tlie  first  harmonic.  The  fundamental  sound 
cannot  be  obtained  with  the  mouthpiece  used. 
Five,  or  at  most  six,  sotmds,  forming  a  common 
chord,  are  available,  but  no  means  exist  for 
bridging  over  the  gaps  between  them.  In  a 
four-foot  instrument  such  as  was  commonly  used 
by  mail  guards,  the  sequence  would  be  as 
follows — 

^^  '  ■ 


(Not    •J     •*■ 

UMd.) 


(Dlfleult.) 


A  post-horn  galop  was  played  on  this  instrument 
by  the  late  Mr.  Kcenig.  Mr.  T.  Harper,  the 
eminent  trumpet-player,  has  composed  another, 
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named  *  Down-the-road  Galop/  with  obbligato 
parts  for  two  posthomB,  one  in  F  and  another 
in  A.  Beethoven  has  quoted  a  post-horn  solo. 
[See  PosTiLLONS.]  [W.H.S.] 

POSTHUMOUS.  A  term  applied  to  works 
pnblished  after  the  death  of  the  author.  It  is 
frequently  used  with  reference  to  Beethoven's 
last  five  quartets,  though  the  term  is  in  no  way 
applicable  to  the  first  of  the  five — op.  laj,  in 
£b — which  was  published  by  Schott  &  Sons, 
on  March  a6,  1826,  exactly  a  year  before  Bee- 
thoven's death,  March  26,  1827.  The  following 
table  of  the  order  of  composition,  date  of  publica- 
tion, and  opus-number,  <^  these  five  exceptional 
works  may  be  useful. 


Kej. 

Date  of  pablleatloq. 

OpuMramber. 

Eb 

March  26,  1826 

Op.  127 

A  minor 

Sept.  1827 

„    132 

Bb 

May  7, 1827 

»    130 

G|  minor 

April,  1827 

„    131 

P 

Sept.  1827 

„    136 

Schubert  died  Nov.  19,  i8a8,  and  all  works 
byhim  after  op.  88  are  Posthumous,  excepting 
*  Winterreise'  part  i  (1-12) ;  op.  90  (noe.  i  and 
2);  ops.  91,  92,  93,  94,  95,  96,  97,  TOO,  loi,  105, 
106,  108.  Mendelssohn's  posthumous  works  be- 
gin with  op.  73;  Schumann's  with  op.  136.  [G.] 

POSTILLON  DE  LONG JUMEAU.  LE.  An 
op^ra-comique  in  3  acts,  or  rather  perhaps  an 
extravaganza ;  words  by  De  Leuven  and  Bruns- 
wick, music  by  A.  Adam.  Produced  at  the  Op^ra 
Gomique,  Oct.  13,  1836.  [G.] 

POSTILLONS.  'Symfonie  allegro  Postilions' 
is  Handel's  autograph  inscription  to  the  piece  of 
orchestral  music  which  precedes  the  enlary  of  the 
Wise  Men  in '  Belshazzar,'  and  b^ins  as  follows : — 


^^"i  p    Jj-li 


i=l£ 


t 


I  rci/l 


.fif_f.f7 


It  is  written  for  the  strings,  with  oboes  in 
unison ;  no  horn  is  employed ;  some  of  the  later 
passages  resemble  those  which  can  be  played  on 
the  ordinary  posthom ;  but  there  is  notlung  to 
say  whether  this  was  the  origin  of  the  indication, 
or  whether  it  refers  to  the  haste  in  which  the 
Wise  Men  may  be  supposed  to  have  arrived,  or 
contains  some  allusion  now  lost. 

Sebastian  Bach,  in  his  Capriccio  describing 
the  departure  of  his  brother,  has  introduced  an 
'Aria  di  Postiglione*  and  a  'Fuga  all'  imita- 
zione  delle  cometta  di  Postiglione.'  One  of  the 
figures  in  the  former  has  some  likeness  to  that 
quoted  above. 


Beethoven,  in  a  riietch-book  of  181  a,  quoted 
by  Nottebohm  (Mus.  Wochenblatt,  April  25, 


POTTER. 

1879),  has  quoted  a  flourish  of  the  'Postillaa 
von  Karlsbad': — 


iwirD^^r.'{:^\n:jj:ii 


But  this  is  a  mere  ordinary  phrase,  and  may  be 
heard  from  many  a  postilion  or  driver  in  Germany 
of  less  renown  than  the  one  from  whose  instru- 
ment Beethoven  is  supposed  to  have  taken  it 
down.  (See  Thayer,  '  Beethoven,'  iii.  183,  with 
the  remarks  of  Nottebohm,  as  above.)  [G.] 

POSTLUDE,  a  piece  played  after  service,  an 
outgoing  voluntary.  The  term  is  an  adaptation 
from  the  Latin-German  *  Postludium.*  Henry 
Smart  has  occasionally  employed  it.  [G.J 

POT-POURRI.  A  name  first  given  by  J.  B. 
Cramer  to  a  kind  of  drawing-room  composition 
consisting  of  a  string  of  well-known  airs  from 
some  particular  opera,  or  even  of  national  or 
other  familiar  tunes  having  no  association  with 
each  other.  These  were  connected  by  a  few 
showy  passages,  or  sometimes  by  variations  on 
the  different  themes.  The  pot-pourri  was  a  less 
ambitious  form  of  composition  than  the  (modem) 
fantasia,  as  there  was  little  or  no  working-out  of 
the  subjects  taken,  and  very  little  '  fimcy  *  was 
required  in  its  production.  It  had  its  own  dasa 
of  admirers,  and  was  at  one  time  a  very  popular 
form  of  composition.  Peters*8  Catalogue  contains 
38  by  y.  Felix,  and  64  by  Ollivier,  on  all  the 
chief  operas.  Chopin,  in  a  letter,  calls  his  op.  1 3 
a  *Potpurri*  on  Polish  airs.  The  pot-pourri 
has  been  invaded  by  the  'transcription,'  which 
closely  resembles  it  in  form  although  taking  only 
one  subject  as  a  rule,  instead  of  many.  'Olla 
podrida  was  another  name  for  the  same  sort  of 
production.  [J .  A.  F.  M.] 

POTT,  August,  bom  November  7,  1806,  at 
Nordheim,  Hanover,  where  his  &ther  was  Stadt- 
musikus.  He  adopted  the  violin  as  his  instrument, 
and  shortly  after  Spohr's  appointment  to  be  tiof- 
Capellmeister  at  Cassel,  went  there  as  his  pupil, 
and  there  made  his  ihrst  public  appearance  in 
1824.  He  occupied  the  next  few  years  in  travel- 
ling through  Denmark  and  Germany.  In  1832  he 
was  appointed  Concertmeister  to  the  Duke  of 
Oldenburg,  and  afterwards  advanced  to  the  post 
of  Capellmeister  at  the  same  court.  This  he 
resigned  in  1861,  and  is  now  (1880)  living  at 
Gratz.  In  1838  he  visited  England,  and  played 
Lipinski's  concerto  in  B  minor  at  the  Philhar- 
monic on  May  21  with  great  applause.  The 
critic  of  the  *  Musical  World'  speaks  with  enthu- 
siasm of  the  extraordinary  power  of  his  tone, 
his  great  execution,  and  the  purity  of  his  style. 
He  has  published  two  Concertos,  and  various 
smaller  pieces  for  the  violin  with  and  without 
orchestra.  [G.] 

POTTER,  Philip  Cipriani'  Hahblt,  bom  in 
London  ini  792,  began  his  musical  education  at  7, 
under  his  father,  a  teacher  of  the  pianoforte.  He 
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aftflrwirdi  ttndied  oounterpoint  under  Attwood, 
•od  theory  under  Callcoti  and  Crotch,  and  on 
Woelfl'f  arrival  in  England  receiyed  inttmction 
from  him  during  five  yean.  In  1 8i6  an  overture 
\j  Mr.  Potter  was  oommissioned  and  performed 
(Vareh  ii)  by  the  Philharmonio  Society,  and 
00  April  39  of  the  same  year  he  made  his  first 
public  appearance  as  a  performer  at  the  Society*s 
eoooeft,  and  played  the  pianoforte  part  in  a 
ntet  of  his  own  composition,  for  pianoforte  and 
itringed  instruments.  He  again  performed  March 
10, 1817.  Shortly  after  tlus  he  went  to  Vienna 
uid  ttodied  composition  under  Forrter,  receiving 
ftbo  friendly  advice  from  Beethoven.  Writing 
to  Ries  in  London,  on  March  5,  181 8,  the 
pest  man  says,  'Potter has  visited  me  several 
tmfli:  he  seems  to  be  a  good  man,  and  has 
Ulent  for  composition.'  Alter  visiting  other 
Genuan  towns  he  made  a  tour  in  ItiUy.  and 
ntomed  to  London  in  182 1,  when  he  performed 
Maan*s  Concerto  in  D  at  the  Plmhannonic 
(Mar.  la).  In  1822  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  the  pianoforte  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
Slid  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Crotch  in  June 
183a  succeeded  him  as  Principal.  The  latter 
office  he  resigned  in  1S59,  in  favour  of  Stem- 
dsle  Bennett. 

Mr.  Potter's  published  works  extend  to  op.  29, 
and  indode  2  sonatas,  9  rondos,  2  toccatas,  6  sets 
of  variations,  waltses,  a  polonaise,  a  large  num- 
ber of  impromptus,  fimtasias,  romances,  amuse- 
ments, etc.,  and  two  books  of  studies*  composed 
kt  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music — all  for  PF. 
sola  Also  a  'Duet  Symphony'  in  D,  and  4  other 
duets,  besides  arrangements  of  2  of  his  symphonies 
sod  an  overture — aU  for  4  hands  ;  a  fantasia  and 
fugue  for  2  PFs. ;  a  trio  for  3  players  on  the  PF. ; 
a  sestet  for  PF.  and  instruments ;  a  duo  for  PF. 
aodV. ;  a  sonata  for  PF.  and  horn,  3  trios,  etc.,  etc. 
His  MS.  works  comprise  9  symphonies  for  full 
orchestra,  of  which  6  are  in  the  Philharmonic 
lifarary ;  4  overtures  (3  ditto)  ;  3  concertos,  PF. 
sod  arch,  (ditto) ;  a  concertante,  PF.  and  cello ; 
a  cantata,  *  Medora  e  Corrado' ;  an  Ode  to  Har- 
mony; additional  accompaniments  to  'Ads  and 
Galatea,'  and  many  other  pieces  of  more  or  less 
importance.  These  compositions,  though  well 
neeived,*  and  numy  of  them  in  their  time 
modi  in  vogue,  are  now  forgotten,  except  the 
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As  a  performer  he  ranked  high,  and  he  had 
the  honour  to  introduce  Beethoven's  Concertos 
in  C,  C  minor,  and  6,  to  the  English  public  at 
the  Philharmonic.  As  a  conductor  he  is  most 
highly  spoken  of,  and  it  may  be  worth  mentioning 
that  he  beat  time  with  his  hand  and  not  with  a 
haton.  He  died  Sept.  26,  1871.  His  fresh  and 
genial  spirit,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  he 
weloomed  and  tried  new  music  from  whatever 
quarter,  will  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  had 

'  ■milj  MMlyMd  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolme*  hi  'Hotet  upon  Hotcs* 
^■H  Tkt  ttodka  are  94  In  number  and  ars  ananged  for  a  kajr  vaA 
ltattiMS««alMr-Sal.C  m^or;  a,  A  minor;  91  Db  major;  4.BP 
■Ahc.  tic. 

*  Tte  lymplMmlea  ««•  pl«7«d  at  Um  FUIbarmonle  as  follows:— 
k >  ihr *.  Uaiw  Jan.  8, «;  In  A.  Maj  >7.  "S;  in  0  minor.  MMf  It. 


the  pleasure  and  profit  of  his  acquaintance.  One 
of  the  last  occasions  on  whidi  he  was  seen  in 
public  was  assisting  in  the  accompaniment  of 
Brahms's  Requiem,  at  its  first  performance  in 
London,  not  three  months  before  his  death.  He 
contributed  a  few  papers  to  periodicals — *  Recol- 
lections of  Beethoven,'  to  the  Musical  World, 
April  29,  1836  (reprinted  in  Mus.  Times,  Deo.  i, 
1 861);  'Companion  to  the  Orchestra,  or  Hints 
on  Instrumentation/  Musical  World,  Oct.  28, 
Dec.  23,  1836.  Mar.  10,  May  12,  1837.  Mr. 
Potter  edited  the  'Complete  Pianoforte  Works  of 
Mozart,' for  Messrs.  Novello;  and  Schumann's 
'Album  fur  die  Jugend'  (op.  68)  for  Messrs. 
Weasel  &  Co.  in  1857. 

In  i860  a  subscription  was  raised  and  an 
Exhibition  founded  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  in  honour  of  Mr.  Potter.  It  is  called 
after  him,  and  entitles  the  holder  to  one  year's 
instruction  in  the  Academy.  [W.H.H.] 

POUGIN,  Arthur,  bom  Aug.  6,  1834,  »* 
Chateauroux,  where  he  is  registered  as  Francois 
Auguste  Arthur  Paroisse-Pougin.  As  the  son 
of  an  itinerant  actor  he  had  few  educational 
advantages,  and  his  literary  attainments  are 
therefore  due  to  his  own  exertions  alone;  his 
knowledge  of  music  was  partly  obtained  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  where  he  passed  through 
the  violin-class  and  harmony  wiUi  Henri  Reber. 
From  the  age  of  13  he  played  the  violin  at  a 
theatre ;  and  at  21  became  conductor  of  the 
Th^&tre  Beaumarchais,  which  however  he  soon 
quitted  for  Musard's  orchestra.  From  1856  to 
59  he  was  vice-conductor  and  ripititewr  (or  con- 
ductor of  rehearsals)  at  the  Folies  Nouvelles. 
Pougin  soon  turned  his  attention  to  musical 
literature,  beginning  with  biographical  articles 
on  French  musicians  of  the  i8th  century  in  the 
'Revue  et  Gazette  Musicale.*  Musical  biography 
remains  his  favourite  study,  but  he  has  been  an 
extensive  writer  on  many  other  subjects.  At 
an  early  period  of  his  career  he  gave  up  teach- 
ing,  and  resigned  his  post  among  the  violins  at 
the  Op4ra  Comique  (i860  to  63)  in  order  the 
better  to  carry  out  his  literary  projects.  Besides 
his  frequent  contributions  to  the  'M^nestrel,' 
'La  France  musicale,'  'L'Art  musical,'  and 
other  periodicals  specially  devoted  to  music,  he 
edited  the  musical  articles  in  the  *  Dictionnaire 
universel'  of  Larousse,  and  has  been  succes- 
sively musical  feuilletoniste  to  the  'Soir,'  the 
'Tribune,'  '  L'Evfenement,'  and,  since  1878,  to 
the  '  Jounial  Offidel '  where  he  succeeded  Eugene 
Gautier. 

Among  his  numerous  works,  the  following  may 
be  specified : — •  Meyerbeer,  notes  biographiques ' 
(1864,  lamo);  'F.Hal^vy,^crivain'(i865,8vo); 
'W.  Vincent  Wallace,  ^tude  biographique  et 
critique'  (1866, 8vo);  *  Bellini,  sa  vie,  ses  oeuvres' 
(1868,  i2mo);  '  Albert  Grisar,  ^tude  artistique| 
(1870,  i2mo)  ;  '  Rossini,  notes,  impressions,  etc.* 
(1871, 8vo);  'Boieldieu,sa  vie,etc*  (1875.  i2mo); 
*  Figures  d'op^ra-comique :  Elleviou ;  Mme.  Du- 
gazon ;  la  tnbu  de  Gavaudan'  (1875, 8vo) ;  '  Ra- 
meau,  sa  vie  et  ses  oeuvres '  (1876,  i6mo) ; 
'  Adolphe  Adam,  sa  vie,  etc.'  (1876,  i2ino)^:-aU 
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published  in  Psris ;  and  finally  the  '  Supplement 
et  Complement '  to  the  '  Biographie  Universelle 
dee  Musiciens  *  of  F^tis,  a  work  of  great  extent 
and  industry,  and  containing  a  mass  of  new 
names  and  information  (a  vols.  Svo,  Paris, 
1878-80).  [G.C.] 

POWELL^  Waltbb,  bom  at  Oxford  in  1697, 
was  on  July  I,  1704  admitted  a  chorister  of 
Magdalen  College.  In  1714  he  was  appointed  a 
derk  in  the  same  college.  On  April  16,  1718  he 
was  elected  Yeoman  Bedell  of  Divinity  and  on 
Jan.  26 f  1733  Esquire  Bedell  of  the  same  faculty. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  choirs  of  Christ 
Church  and  St.  John*s  Colleges.  In  July  1733 
he  sang  in  the  oratorios  given  by  Handel  during 
his  visit  to  Oxford,  and  later  in  the  year  at  the 
Meeting  of  the  Three  Choirs  at  Gloucester.  He 
is  said,  but  erroneously,  to  have  been  afterwards 
appointed  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  His 
voice  (countertenor)  and  singing  were  greatly  ad- 
mired. He  died  Nov.  6, 1 744,  and  was  buried  at 
St.  Peter's  in  the  East,  Oxford.  [W.H.H.] 

PRACTICAL  HARMONY,  Introddotion 
TO.  The  title  of  a  treatise,  and  collection  of 
pieces  by  masters  of  different  schools,  edited 
and  amuaged  by  Muzio  dementi,  in  4  yolumes, 
oblong  quarto.  The  original  title  is  '  dementi's 
Selection  of  Practical  Harmony,  for  the  Organ  or 
Piano  Forte;  containing  Voluntaries,  Fugues, 
Canons  and  other  Ingenious  Pieces.  By  the 
most  eminent  composers.  To  which  is  prefixed 
an  Epitome  of  Counterpoint  by  the  Editor. 
(Here  follow  5  lines  from  Paradise  Lost,  Bk.  xi). 
London  printed  by  dementi,  Banger,  Hyde, 
CoUard  &  Davis,  No.  26  Cheapside.*  The  price 
of  each  volume  was  one  guinea.  Vols,  i  and  2 
alone  are  in  the  British  Museum.  The  following 
is  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  contents. 


Vol.1. 

TrefttiM  on  Harmonr  and  Coon- 

terpolnt  bj  Clementl. 
Xlrnberfler.   t  Volunurles  in  F 
4  Wogam.  to  oft  minor.  A 
minor.  Bb,  and   D  minor- 
OftTotia  In  D  minor.    Fn«u« 
InD.   Prslude  and  Fofftto  in 
O.    Fuffue  and  PoIonaiM  In 
Kb.    Fuffuo  and  Polonaka 
In  F  minor  and  major.   Fra- 
lada  and  Fugua  in  0. 
A  Mt  of  OanonB  by  C.  P.  K.  Bach. 
Faaeh,Turini.Padre  ICartlnl, 
and  A.  da  Vallerano. 
Camaoo.    Double  Fugue  In  0. 
Peitl.  Antonio.   Fugue  in  D. 
Baeb.  0.  P.  K.    Canon  in  O- 
Hajdn.  Joaepb.   Minuet  and  Trio 

in  K  minor. 
Baeh,  0.  P.  K.   Two  mlnueta. 
Handel.   Fugue  In  B  minor. 
Forpora.    6  Fuguei^  In  A,  O,  D. 

Bb.O  minor  and  0. 
Albteehtiberger.    9  Fuguee.  In  B 
minor,  E,  A  minor.  F,  C. 
Kb.  0,  A  minor,  and  A. 
Telemana.   Fugbetta  In  D. 
Kberlln.  J.  K.   6  Voluntaries  and 
Fugues,  in  D  minor,  A  minor, 
K  minor,  0,  and  F. 
Unstatt.    Voluntaqr  and  Fugue 

In  O  minor. 

Marpurg.  Prelude  and  Fugue  In  O. 

■ocart.   Fugue  In  D  minor  from 

the  Bequiem.  arranged  by 

Clementl. 

Baflh«O.P.  K.  S  Voluntaries  and 

Fugues,  la  A  and  D  minor. 

in  6 


minor.  Voluntary  and  Fugue 

In  F  minor. 
Bach,    Kmeet.      Fantasia    and 

Fugue  In  F. 
Baeh,  Job.  Seb.   Organ  Fantasia 

in  O.  arranged.    Suite  (5th 

ftenchJlnO. 

Vol.  n. 

Albrechtsbevger.   8  Fugues,  in  O. 
B  minor,  O.  G  minor,  D,  and 
D  minor. 
Kberlln.  4  Voluntaries  and  Fugues. 
In  O  minor,  D.  Q,  and  K 
mlsor. 
Moiart.   Fantasia  in  F  minor,  ar- 
ranged. 
Baeh.  C.  P.  X.     Fantasia  and 
Fugue  in  O  minor.  Fantula 
in  0.   Voluntary  and  Fugue 
in  C  minor.    Organ  Sonata 
InBb. 
Bach,  Joh.  Seb.     Tooeata  and 

Fugue  in  D  minor. 
Handel.  11  Fugues,  In  O  minor, 
C  minor,  B  ,  A  minor,  O. 
B  minor.  O  mtaior.  F^  minor. 
D  minor.  F,  and  F  minor. 
Padre  Kartlni.    4  Sonatas,  in  F 
minor,  O  minor.  A  and  K 
minor. 
Scarlatti.  A.   Fugue  In  F  minor. 
Scarlatti.  D.  I  Fugues  InD  minor 
and  0  minor  (the  'Oat's 
Fugue 'X 
FrescobaldL  90annme  In  O  minor 
andO.  8  Fugues.  InD  minor. 
6  minor,  and  K  minor.  Oan- 
Bona  in  F.    Corrente  la  F 
■inor.  Tooeata  la  F. 


VoL  m. 

Bach.  W.F.  Fugue  and  Caprfcelo 
in  D  minor,  t  Polonaises  in 
F.  Fugue  in  D.  Adagio  In 
B  minor.  VlTace  In  D. 
Polonaise  in  D.  Fugue  and 
Polonaise  in  0.  2  Fugues,  in 
0  minor  and  Bb.  9  Polon- 
aises in  Bb  and  O  minor. 
Fugue  and  Polonaise  in 
Kb.  Fugua  and  Polonaise 
in  K  minor.  Polonaise  In  K. 
Fugue  and  Polonaise  In  F 
minor.  Fugue  and  Polon- 
alee  in  0  minor. 

Baeh.  C.  P.  X.  Fantasia  in  C 
minor.  Fugue  in  G  minor 
for  organ  [by  J.  8.  Bach, 
wrongly  attributed  to  C.P.S. 
Bach].  Rondo  In  0  minor. 
Fantasia  In  0.  Fugue  in  C 
minor  on  the  namR  '  Bach.' 
Allegro  In  C.  Andantino  in 
0  minor.  Presto  In  C  minor. 
Allegro  In  C.  Sonata  In  F, 
and  Slnfonla  in  F. 


Bach.  J.  0.  F.   Fogne  in  0  minor. 

Bondo  in  C     Minuet  in  C. 

Polonaise  In  O.  Sonata  In  C. 
Bach.  J.  Chrlstoph  (third  son  of 

J.  a  Bach).    88onatas.lnK 

and  G  minor. 
Baeh.  J.  B.    S  Fugues,toAmiBor 

andO. 

Vol-  rv. 

Padre  Martini.  »  SoaataaMn  X 
minor.  B  minor.  D.  D  minor. 
Bft.  0.  C  minor.  C  and  F. 

AUnrechUberger.  a  Fugun— la 
F.  F  minor.  O,  O  minor.  A 
and  A  minor;  (these  preceded 
by  'Cadenns  or  Pralude*') 
in  D.  A.  B.  E  minor.  U.  B^ 
and  G ;  (theM  with  Preludes) 
in  D  minor.  K  minor.  6.  A 
minor.  B  minor;  (the  rest 
without  Prelude8)inD  mimM- 
— '  Cbrlstus  resurresit,*  in  0 
^'AUelqJa,'  inO-'  Alldqja' 
—'IteMissaesL' 


[J.A.F.M.] 

PR  AEGER,  Ferdinand  Christian  Wilhxlm, 
son  of  Heinrich  Aloys  Praeger,  violinist,  com- 
poser, and  capellmeister,  was  bom  at  Leipzig, 
Jan.  23, 1815.  His  musical  gifts  developed  them- 
selves very  early;  at  nine  he  played  the  cello 
with  ability,  but  was  diverted  from  that  instru- 
ment to  the  piano  by  the  advice  of  Himimel.   At 
sixteen  he  established  himself  as  teacher  at  the 
Hague,  meanwhile  strenuously  maintaining  his 
practice  of  the  piano,  violin,  and  composition. 
In  1834  he  settled  in  London,  where  he  still  re- 
sides, a  well-known  and  much  esteemed  teacher. 
But  though  living  in  London  Mr.  Praeger  has 
not  broken  his  connexion  with  the  Continent :  he 
is  still  correspondent  of  the '  Neue  Zeitschrift  fiir 
Muslk,*  a  post  for  which  he  was  selected  by  Schu- 
mann himself  in  184  a.    In  Jan.  1851  he 'gave 
a  recital  in  Paris  of  his  own  compositions  with 
success;   in  1852  he  played  at  the  Grewandhaus, 
Leipzig,  and  at  Berlin,  Hamburg,  etc. ;  and  later, 
in  1867,  a  new  PF.  trio  of  his  was  selected  by  the 
United  Grerman  Musicians,  and  performed  at  their 
festival  at  Meiningen.    He  has  always  been  an 
enthusiast  for  Wagner,  and  it  was  partly  owing  to 
his  endeavours  that  Wagner  was  engaged  to  con- 
duct the  Philharmonic  Concerts  in  1855.    He  is 
beloved  by  his  numerous  pupils,  and  a  ooncert  of 
his  compositions  was  oiganised  by  them  in  his 
honour,  on  July  10,  1879,  in  London.    An  over- 
ture from  his  pen  entitled  *Abellino'  was  played 
at  the  New  Philharmonic  Concerts  of  May  24, 
1854,  and  July  4, 1855  (tmder  Lindpaintner  an(l 
Berlioz) ;  and  a  Symphonic  Prelude  to  Manfred 
at  the  Crystal  Palaoe.  April  17,  1880.    A  selec- 
tion of  his  best  pieces  is  published  in  2  vols, 
under  the  title  of  the  '  Praeger  Album '  (Kahnt, 
Leipxig).  [G.] 

PRiENESTINUS.  The  Latinised  form  of  the 
name  of  the  great  Italian  composer,  derived  from 
the  town  of  Prseneste,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Italy,  and  now  called  Palestrina. 
'Johannes  Petrus  Aloisius  Pnenestinus  *  answers 
to  the  Italian  'Giovanni  Pier  Luigi  da  Pales- 
trina.' [G.] 

PRiETORIUS.  or  PRATORIUS.  The 
assumed  suniame  of  more  than  one  fiunily  of 
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diitioguislMd    German   Miiiidam,  whofe    tme 
patTODymic  was  Schultz.^ 

Of  the  nomerouB  Composerv  whose  works  are 
jmbUfhed  under  this  name,  the  most  Celebrated 
«u  Michael  PbjETOBIDS,  a  learned  and  indus- 
trious writer,  of  whose  personal  history  very  little 
if  known,  beyond  the  &cts,  that  he  was  born  at 
Oratsberg  in  Thuringia,  on  Feb.  15,  1571 ;  that 
be  b^gan  his  artistic  career,  in  the  character  of 
Kspelimeister,  at  Luneburg ;  that  he  afterwards 
eotered  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
fint  ss  Organist,  and  then  as  Kapellmeister  and 
Secretary;  was  appointed  Prior  of  the  Monastery 
of  Ringelheim,  near  Gozlar,  without  necessity  of 
rendeQce ;  and  died  at  Wolfenbiittel,  on  his  fiftieth 
birthday.  Feb.  15.  162 1. 

Hie  Compositions  of  Michael  Prsetorius  are 
ntj  voluminous.  Ue  himself  has  left  us,  at  the 
cod  of  his  '  Syntagma  Musicum,*  a  catal(^ue,  the 
aoft  important  items  of  which  are,  15  volumes 
of 'Polyhynmia,*  adapted  parti v  to  Latin,  and 
ptitly  to  German  words  ;  16  volumes  of  'Musse 
Siooia,*  of  which  the  first  five  are  in  Latin,  and 
Uie  remainder  in  German ;  9  volimies  of  a  saccular 
work,  called  '  Musa  Aonia,'  of  which  the  several 
books  are  entitled  'Terpsichore'  (a  vols.),  'Cal- 
liope* (a  vols.),  'Thalia'  (a  vols.),  'Erato'  (i  vol.), 
*  DisnA  Teutonica '  (i  voL),  and '  Regensburgische 
Eebo  *  (i  voL) ;  and  a  long  list  of  other  works, 
'  psrtly  printed,  and  partly,  through  God's  mercy, 
to  be  printed/  The  first  of  these  is  the  *  Syntagma 
Mnsieom'  (Musical  Treatise)  itself — a  book  the 
sxoesaive  rarity  and  great  hiHtorical  value  of 
which  entitle  it  to  a  special  notice. 

The  fuU  title  of  this  remarkable  work  is, 
'Syntagma  Musicum ;  ex  veterum  et  recentiorum 
Eodesiasticorum  autorum  lectione,  Polyhistorum 
eoDsignatione,  Yariarum  linguarum  notatione, 
Hodiemi  seeuli  asurpatione,  ipnius  denique 
Mosica  artii  observatione :  in  Cantorum,  Or- 
gsaistarum,  Organopoeorum,  ceterorumque  Mu- 
■csm  identiam  amantium  &  tractantium  gratiam 
coUectmn ;  et  Secundum  generalem  Indicem  toti 
Operi  pnefixom,  Li  Quatuor  Tomos  distributum, 
h  Michaels  Praetorio  Creutzbergensi,  Coenobii 
Bio^elhetmensis  Priori,  &  in  aula  Brunsvicensi 
Chori  Mosici  Magistro.  [V  VittebergaB(«tc),  Anno 
1615.]'  Notwithstanding  this  distinct  mention 
of  four  volumes,  it  is  morally  certain  that  no  more 
thsa  three  were  ever  printed,  and  that  the  much 
eoreted  oopy  of  the  fourth,  noticed  in  ForkeFs 
cstalogne,  was  nothing  more  than  the  separate 
cahier  of  plates  attached  to  the  second. 

Tom.  I.  (Wittenberg,  161 5),  written  chiefly  in 
Latin,  but  with  frequent  interpolations  in  Ger- 
Bisa,  is  arranged  in  two  principal  Parts,  each  sub- 
difided  into  innumerable  minor  sections.  Part  I. 
is  entirely  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Ec- 
<JflBisst:>?al  Music ;  and  its  four  sections  treat, 
respectively,  (i)  of  Choral  Music  and  Psalmody, 
as  practised  in  the  Jewiah,  ^Egyptian,  Asiatic,' 
Greek,  and  Latin  Churches ;  (a)  of  the  Music  of 
the  Mass ;  (3)  of  the  Music  of  the  Antiphons, 
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Psalms,  Tones,  Responsoria,  Hjrmns,  and  Can- 
ticles, as  sung  at  Matins  and  Vespers,  and  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Litanies ;  and  (4),  of  Instru- 
mental Music,  as  used  in  the  Jewish  and  early 
Christian  Churches,  including  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  Musical  Instruments  mentioned 
either  in  the  Old,  or  the  New  Testament.  Part  II. 
treats  of  the  Saccular  Music  of  the  Antients,  in- 
cluding, (i)  Dissertations  on  the  Invention  and 
Inventors  of  the  Art  of  Music,  its  most  eminent 
Teachers,  its  Modes,  and  Melodies,  its  connection 
with  Dancing  and  the  Theatre,  its  use  at  Funeral 
Ceremonies,  and  many  other  kindred  matters; 
and  (a).  Descriptions  of  all  the  Instruments  used 
in  antient  Ssecular  Music,  on  the  forms  and  pecu- 
liarities of  some  of  which  much  light  is  thrown  by 
copious  quotations  from  the  works  of  Classical 
Authors. 

Tom.  II.,  printed  at  Wolfenbuttel  in  1518,* 
and  written  wholly  in  German,  is  called  Oigano- 
graphia,  and  divided  into  five  principal  sections. 
Part  I.  treats  of  the  nomenclature  and  classifica- 
tion of  all  the  Musical  Instruments  in  use  ^t  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century — that  critical 
period  in  the  History  of  Instrumental  Music 
which  witnessed  the  first  development  of  the 
Operatic  Orchestra,  and  concerning  which  we  are 
here  furnished  with  much  invaluable  information. 
Part  II.  contains  descriptions  of  the  form,  com- 
pass, quality  of  tone,  and  other  peculiarities  of 
all  these  Instruments,  seriatim ;  including,  among 
Wind  Instruments,  Trombones  of  four  different 
sizes,  the  various  kinds  of  Trumpet,  Horns  (Jager 
Trommetten),  Flutes,  both  of  the  old  and  the 
transverse  forms.  Comets,  Hautboys,  both  Treble 
and  Bass  (here  called  Pomraern,  Bombardon!, 
andSchalmeyen),  Bassoons  and  Dolcians,  Double 
Bassoons  and  Sordoni,  Doppioni,  Racketten,  and 
the  different  kinds  of  Krumhom  (or  Lituus), 
Coma-muse,  Bassanello,  Schreyerpfeiffe,  and  Sack- 
pfeiffe,  or  Bagpipes.  These  are  followed  by  the 
Stringed  Instruments,  divided  into  two  classes — 
Yiole  da  Gamba,  or  Viols  played  between  the 
knees,  and  Viole  da  Brazzo,  played  upon  the  arm. 
In  the  former  class  are  comprised  several  different 
kinds  of  the  ordinary  Viol  da  Gamba,  the  Viol- 
bastarda,  and  the  Violone,  or  Double  Bass :  in  the 
latter,  the  ordinary  Viola  da  Braccio,  the  Violino 
da  Braccio,  the  Violetta  picciola,  and  the  Tenor 
Viola  da  Braccio.  The  Lyres,  Lutes,  Theorbss 
(sic).  Mandolins,  Guitars,  Harps,  and  other  In- 
struments in  which  the  strings  are  plucked  bv  the 
fingers  or  by  a  Plectrum,  are  clsssed  by  them- 
selves ;  as  are  the  Keyed  Instruments,  including 
the  Harpsichord  (Clavicymbalum),  Spinet  (Vir- 
ginall),(^avic3rtherium,  Claviorganum,  Arpichor- 
dum,  the  '  Niirmbergisch  Geigenwerck,'  and 
Organs  of  all  kinds,  beginning  with  the  antient 
Befall,  and  Positieff.  Part  III.,  carrying  on  the 
subject  with  which  the  former  division  ended, 
treats  of  antient  Organs,  in  detail,  giving  much 
valuable  information  concerning  their  form  and 
constmction.  Part  IV.  gives  a  minute  description 
of  modem  Organs — i.  e.  Organs  which  were^  con- 
sidered modem  a  60  years  ago— with  details  of 
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their  oonBtraction,  the  form  of  their  Pipes,  the 
number  and  quality  of  their  Stops,  or  Registers, 
and  other  equally  interesting  and  important 
matters  relating  to  them.  Part  V.  treats  of  certain 
individual  Organs,  celebrated  either  for  their  size 
or  the  excellence  of  their  tone,  with  special  ac- 
counts of  more  than  30  Instruments,  including 
those  in  the  Nicolaikirche  and  Thomaskirche  at 
Leipzig,  the  Gathedrab  of  Ulm,  Liibeck,  Magde- 
burg, and  Brunswick,  and  many  other  w^-known 
Churches. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  interest 
of  this  part  of  the  work,  which  is  rendered  still 
more  valuable  by  an  Appendix,  printed  at  Wolfen- 
blittel  in  1620,  two  years  after  the  publication 
of  Tom.  II.  and  III.,  under  the  title  of '  Theatrum 
Instrumentorum,  seu  Sciagraphia,  Michaelis 
Praetorii,  C  This  consists  of  42  well-executed 
plates,  exhibiting  woodcuts  of  all  the  more  im- 
portant instruments  previously  described  in  the 
text,  drawn  with  sufficient  clearness  of  detail  to 
give  a  fair  idea  of  many  forms  now  so  far  obso- 
lete that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  real 
specimen  in  anything  like  working  order.  Among 
these,  there  are  few  more  curious  than  the  en- 
graving of  the  *  NUrmbergisch  Geigenwerck,'  in 
which  the  clumsiness  of  the  Treadle  (mentioned 
under  Piano- Violin,  vol.  ii.  pp.  745-746),  is 
brought  into  very  strong  relief. 

Tom.  III.,  also  printed  at  Wolfenbttttel,  in  1618, 
is  arranged  in  three  main  sections.  Part  I.  treats 
of  all  the  different  kinds  of  Seecular  Composition 
practised  during  the  first  half  of  the  1 7th  century, 
in  Italy,  France,  England,  and  Germany;  with 
separate  accounts  of  the  Concerto,  Motet,  Faux- 
bourdon.  Madrigal,  Stanza,  Sestina,  Sonnet,  Dia- 
logue, Canzone,  Canzonetta,  Aria,  Messanza, 
Quodlibet,  Giuutiniano,  Serenata,  Ballo  or 
Balletto,  Yinetto,  Giardiniero,  Villanella,  Pr^ 
lude,  Phantasie,  Capriccio,  Fuga,  Ricercare, 
Symphonia,  Sonata,  Intrada,  Toccata,  Padovana, 
Passamezzo,  Galliarda,  Bransle,  Courante,  Volta, 
Allemanda,  and  Mascherada,  the  distinctive 
peculiarities  of  each  of  which  are  described  with 
a  clearness  which  throws  much  light  on  cer- 
tain forms  now  practically  forgotten.  Pai*t  II. 
deals  with  the  technical  mysteries  of  Solmisation, 
Notation,  Ligatures,  Proportions,  Sharps,  Flats, 
Naturals,  Modes  or  Tones,  Signs  of  all  kinds, 
Tactus  or  Rhythm,  Transposition,  the  Airaage- 
ment  of  Voices,  the  Management  of  Double, 
Triple,  and  Quadruple  Choirs,  and  other  like 
matters.  Part  III.  U  devoted  to  the  explanation 
of  Italian  technical  terms,  the  arrangement  of  a 
complete  Cappella,  either  Vocal,  or  Instrumental, 
the  Rules  of  General-Bass  (Thorough-Bass),  and 
the  management  of  a  Concert  for  Voices  and 
Instruments  of  all  kinds ;  the  whole  concluding 
with  a  detailed  list  of  the  author's  own  Com- 
positions, both  Sacred  and  Ssecular ;  and  a  com- 
pendium of  rules  for  the  training  of  Boys'  Voices, 
after  the  Italian  Method. 

Tom.  IV.,  had  it  been  completed,  was  to  have 
treated  of  Counterpoint. 

The  chief  value  of  the  'Syntagma  Musicom* 
lies  in  the  insight  it  gives  us  into  the  technical 
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history  of  a  period  lying  midway  between  the 
triumphs  of  the  Polyphonic  School  and  the  full 
development  of  Modem  Music — an  epoch  less 
rich  in  such  records  than  either  that  which  pre* 
ceded,  or  that  which  followed  it.  It  has  now 
become  exceedingly  scarce.  There  is  no  copy'  in 
the  British  Museum,  nor,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  discover,  in  any  other  Library  in  London ; 
but  one  is  preserved  in  the  Euing  Library  in 
Anderson's  University,  Glasgow.  For  the  use  of 
the  remarkably  fine  examplar  which  served  as 
the  basis  of  our  description,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ousdey,  who  placed  it 
unreservedly  at  our  disposaL  One  of  the  volumes 
contains  the  autograph  of  a  Bach,  and  another 
of  Telemann.  Not  less  scarce  and  costly  are 
the  Author's  Compositions.  There  is  rather  an 
extensive  collection  of  separate  volumes  in  the 
British  Museum ;  but,  of  Part  IX.  of  the  '  Musss 
SioniaB,*  embracing  several  of  the  last  volumes, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  a  copy  is  anywhere  to 
be  found. 

Of  the  other  Composers,  who  have  written 
imder  the  name  of  Pnetorius,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  was  Godescalcus  Pbjstobius  (or 
ScHULZ),  bom  at  Salzbuig,  ini528,  and  for  many 
years  Professor  of  PhiloHophy  at  Wittenberg.  He 
published,  at  Magdeburg,  in  1 556,  a  volume 
entitled  'Melodise  Scholasticse,*  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  he  was  assisted  by  Martin  Agricola. 
He  died  July  8,  1573. 

The  famous  Organist,  Hiebontmus  Pb  atobius 
(Jbbom  Sohulz),  was  bom,  in  1560,  at  Hamburg, 
where,  after  attaining  an  extraordinary  reputa- 
tion, he  died,  in  1629.  Among  his  numerous 
Compositions,  the  best-known  is  a  Christmas 
Carol  for  8  voices, '  £in  Kindelein  so  IcBbelich,' 
Hamburg,  1613*. 

Jacob  PiLETOBms  (or  Schdlz),  the  son  of 
Jerom,  whose  talent  as  an  Organist  he  richly 
inherited,  was  bom  at  Hamburg,  in  the  year 
1600 ;  attained  a  great  reputation  in  his  native 
city;  and  died  there  in  165 1.  He  is  best  known 
by  a  '  Choralbuch,'  which,  in  conjunction  with 
Hieron.  Prsetorius,  Joachim  Becker,  and  David 
Scheidemann,  he  published  at  Hamburg  in  1604. 

BABTHOLOMiEUS  PBiETOBiDS  is  known  as  the 
Composer  of  *Newe  liebliche  Paduanen,  and 
Galliarden,  mit  5  Stimmen.'    Berlin,  161 7. 

JoHANN  Pbjstobius,  a  man  no  less  remarkable 
for  the  depth  of  his  learning  than  for  his  great 
musical  talent,  was  bom  at  Quedlinburg,  in 
1634;  and,  after  holding  several  important  ap- 
pointments at  Jena,  Gotha,  and  Halle,  produced 
an  Oratorio  called  'David*  in  the  last-named 
city,  in  1681,  and  died  there  in  1705.    [W.S.R.] 

PRATT,  John,  son  of  Jonas  Pratt,  music- 
seller  and  teacher,  was  bom  at  Cambridge  in 
1772.  In  1780  he  was  admitted  a  chorister  of 
King's  College.  After  quitting  the  choir  he 
became  a  pupil  of,  and  deputy  for.  Dr.  Randall, 
the  coUege  organist,  and  on  his  death  in  March 
1 799  was  appointed  his  successor.  In  September 
following  he  was  appointed  organist  to  the  Uni- 
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fenHj,  and  in  1 8 1 3  oiganist  of  Si.  Peter  *b  College. 
He  oompoeed  seycsral  services  and  anthems.  He 
pobluhed  'A  Collection  of  Anthems,  selected 
mm  the  works  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Clari, 
Lao  and  Carisaimi  *  (an  adaptation  to  English 
words  of  deta<^ed  movements  from  the  masses, 
etc  of  those  composers),  and  a  selection  of  psalm 
and  hymn  tones  entitled  'Psalmodia  Canta- 
brigiensis.*  He  died  March  9,  1S55,  possessed  of 
i  good  local  reputation.  [W.H.H.] 

PRATTEN,  RoBXBT  Sidnkt,  a  very  distin- 
gdihed  English  flute-player,  bom  Jan.  23,  1824, 
at  Bristol,  where  his  faUier  was  a  professor  of 
music,  llie  boy  was  considered  a  prodigy  on 
the  flute,  and  in  his  lath  year  was  much  in 
reqaest  at  the  Concerts  at  Bath  and  Bristol. 
Fran  thence  he  migrated  to  Dublin,  where  he 
played  first  flute  at  the  Theatre  Boyal  and 
mosical  societies.  In  1846  he  came  to  London, 
and  was  soon  engaged  as  first  flute  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera,  the  Sacred  Harmonic  and  Phil- 
hannonic  Societies,  the  Musical  Society  of  Lon- 
don, Mr.  Alfred  Mellon^s  Concerts,  etc.  Through 
the  kindness  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Mr. 
Pratten  passed  some  time  in  Germany  in  the 
■tody  of  theory  and  composition,  and  became 
a  derer  writer  for  his  instnmient.  His  Con- 
oertstQdL  and  Fantasia  on  Marie  Stuart  are 
among  the  best  of  his  productions.  He  died  at 
Ramigate,  Feb.  10,  1868,  beloved  by  a  large 
drele.  Mr.  Pratten  had  a  very  powerful  tone 
and  remarkable  powor  of  execution.  His  ear 
was  extraordinarily  sensitive,  and  in  consequence 
his  intonation  and  the  gradation  of  his  nuances 
were  perfect,  though  his  taste  was  perhaps  a  trifle 
too  florid.  His  widow  is  a  well-known  professor 
of  the  guitar. — His  brother,  Frederick  Sidney 
Flatten  was  an  eminent  contrabassist,  engaged 
in  the  same  orchestras  as  himself.  He  died  in 
Loodon,  Mar.  3,  1873.  [G.] 

PREAMBULUM.    See  Pbxludb. 

PR£  AUX  CLERCS,  LE.  An  op^ra  coroiqne 
in  3  acts ;  words  by  Planard,  music  by  Harold. 
Phxiuoed  at  the  Op^ra  Comique,  Dec.  15,  183a, 
a  few  weeks  before  the  composer^s  death,  Jan.  19, 
1833.  The  1 000th  representation,  Oct.  10,  1871. 
GiTcn  in  London  (in  French)  at  the  Princess's, 
May  2, 1849,  and  in  Italian  (same  title)  at  Co  vent 
Garden,  June  26,  1880.  [G.] 

PRECENTOR  (Greek,  Protoptaltet  and  Ca- 
aoaorcAa:  French,  Grand  Ohantre;  Spanish, 
CkoMirt,  CajnU  tekoUu  or  CapUeol ;  Grerman,  Pri- 
mieier;  at  Cologne,  ChorepUeopui),  The  director 
of  the  choir  in  a  cathedral,  collegiate,  or  monastic 
church.  In  the  English  cath^als  of  the  old 
ixnidatian,  as  well  as  in  the  cathedrals  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Germany,  the  Precentor  was  always  a 
djgmtaiy,  and  ranked  next  to  the  Dean,  although 
in  a  few  instances  the  Archdeacons  preceded  him. 
At  Exeter  the  Precentor  installed  the  Canons  ; 
at  York  he  installed  the  Dean  and  other  dig* 
nitaries;  and  at  Lichfield  even  the  Bishop  re- 
eeired  visible  possession  of  his  office  from  his 
haodk  At  Paris  the  Precentor  of  Notre  Dame 
divided  with  the   Chancellor   the    supervision 
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of  the  schools  and  teachers  in  the  city,  and  of  the 
respondents  in  the  university.  The  dignity  of 
Precentor  was  established  at  Exeter,  Sfdisbuiy, 
York,  and  Lincoln  in  the  nth  century;  at 
Rouen,  Amiens,  Chichester,  Wells,  Lichfield,  and 
Hereford  in  the  i  ath  century ;  and  at  St.  David's 
and  St.  Paul's  (London)  in  the  13th  century.  In 
cathedrals  of  the  new  foundation  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Christ  Church,  Dublin)  the  Precentor  is  a 
minor  canon  appointed  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter^ 
and  removable  at  their  pleasure.  The  duties  of  the 
Precentor  were  to  conduct  the  musical  portion  of 
the  service,  to  superintend  the  choir  generally,  to 
distribute  copes  and  r^ulate  processions ;  on  Sun- 
days and  great  festivals  to  begin  the  hymns, 
responses,  etc.,  and  at  Mass  to  give  the  note  to 
the  Bishop  and  Dean,  as  the  Succentor  did  to  the 
canons  and  clerks.  In  monasteries  the  Precentor 
had  similar  duties,  and  was  in  addition  generally 
chief  librarian  and  registrar,  as  well  as  super- 
intendent of  much  of  the  ecclesiastical  discipline 
of  the  establishment.  In  some  French  cathedrals 
he  carries  a  silver  or  white  staff,  as  the  badge  of 
his  dignity.  In  the  Anglican  Church  his  duties 
are  to  superintend  the  musical  portions  of  the 
service,  and  he  has  the  general  management  of 
the  choir.  His  stall  in  the  cathedral  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  Dean.  (Walcott, '  Sacred  Archae- 
ology * ;  Hook,  *  Church  Dictionary.*)    [W.  B.  S.] 

PRECIOSA.  A  play  in  4  acts  by  P.  A.  Wolff, 
with  overture  and  music  by  Weber ;  music  com- 
pleted July  15,  1820*  Produced  in  Berlin,  Mar. 
14,  1821,  at  the  Royal  Opera-house.  In  Paris, 
in  1825,  at  the  Od^on,  adapted  and  arranged  by 
Sauvage  and  Cremont;  and  April  16,  1858,  at 
Th^tre  Lyrique,  reduced  to  one  act  by  Nuitter 
and  Beaumont.  In  London,  in  English,  at  Co  vent 
Garden,  April  28,  1825. 

In  the  autograph  of  the  overture  the  March 
18  stated  to  be  from  a  real  gipsy  melody.        [G.] 

PREDIERI,  Luo-AiTTONio,  bom  at  Bologna, 
Sept.  13,  1688,  became  maestro  di  capella  of  the 
cathednd,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  Fux 
was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Charles  Y  I.  vice- 
Capellmeister  of  the  court-chapel  at  Yienna  in 
Feb.  1739.  He  was  promoted  to  the  chief  Capell- 
meistership  in  1746,  but  dismissed  in  175 1  with 
title  and  full  salary,  apparently  in  favour  of 
Reutter.  He  returned  to  Bologna,  and  died  there 
in  1769.  Among  the  MSS.  of  the  Gesellschafb 
der  Musikfreunde  at  Yienna  are  many  scores  of 
his  operas,  oratorios,  feste  di  camera,  serenatas, 
etc.,  which  pleased  in  their  day,  and  were  for  the 
most  part  produced  at  court.  [C.  F.P.] 

PREGHIERA,  a  prayer.  A  name  which 
some  modem  writers  for  the  pianoforte  (Rubin- 
stein among  them)  have  chosen  to  prefix  to 
drawing-room  pieces,  consisting,  as  a  rule,  of  a 
well-defined  melody,  adorned  with  more  or  less 
showy  passages.  The  form  of  piece  is,  as  its 
name  implies,  supposed  to  be  solemn  in  character, 
but  the  display  which  for  some  unaccountable 
reason  is  seldom  separate  frt)m  it  quite  destroys 
any  devotional  feeling  which  may  have  given  rise 
to  the  piece  and  to  its  name.  [J.A.F.M.] 
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PEEINDL,  JOBXPH,  bom  1758  at  Marbach 
on  the  Danube,  a  pupil  of  Albrechtsberger  in 
Vienna,  became  in  1790  choirmaster  of  the 
Petenkirche,  and  in  1809  Capellmeister  of  St. 
Stephen*8,  in  which  post  he  died  Oct.  36,  1823. 
He  was  a  solid  and  correct  composer,  a  skilled 
pianist  and  organist,  and  a  valued  teacher  of 
singing.  His  compositions  include  masses,  a 
requiem,  smaller  church  pieces,  and  pianoforte 
and  organ -music,  partly  publiriied  in  Vienna. 
He  also  printed  a  '  Gresanglehre '  (2nd  ed.  Stei- 
ner),  and  'Melodien  aller  deutschen  Kirchen- 
lieder  welche  in  St.  Stephansdom  in  Wien 
gesungen  werden,*  with  cadences,  symphonies, 
and  preludes,  for  organ  or  pianoforte  (Diabelli, 
3rd  ed.  revised  and  enlarged  by  Sechter).  Sey- 
fried  edited  his  posthumous  work  '  Wiener  Ton- 
schule,"  a  method  of  instruction  in  harmony, 
counterpoint,  and  fugue  (Haslinger,  1827;  2nd 
ed.  1832).  [C.F.P.] 

PRELLEUR,  Peteb,  was  of  French  extrac- 
tion and  in  early  life  a  writing  master.  About 
1728  he  was  elected  organist  of  St.  Alban,  Wood 
Street,  and  shortly  afterwards  engaged  to  play 
the  harpsichord  at  Goodman's  Fields  Theatre, 
which  he  continued  to  do  until  the  suppression  of 
the  theatre  under  the  Licensing  Act  in  1 73  7,  com- 
posing also  the  dances  and  occasional  music.  In 
1730  he  published  *  The  Modem  Musick  Master, 
or,  the  Universal  Musician,*  containing  an  intro- 
duction to  singing,  instructions  for  playing  the 
flute,  German  flute,  hautboy,  violin,  and  harpsi- 
chord, with  a  brief  History  of  Music,  and  a 
Musical  Dictionary.  In  1735  he  was  elected 
the  first  organist  of  Christ  Church,  Spitalfields. 
After  the  closing  of  Goodman's  Fielda  Theatre 
he  was  engaged  at  a  newly  opened  place  of 
entertainment  in  Leman  Street  close  by,  called 
the  New  Wells,  for  which  he  composed  some 
songs,  and  an  interlude  entitled  'Baucis  and 
Philemon,'  containing  a  good  overture  and  some 
pleasing  songs  and  duets,  the  score  of  which  he 
published.  Fifteen  hymn  tunes  by  him  were 
included  in  a  collection  of  twenty-four  published 
by  one  Moze,  an  organist,  in  1758,  under  the 
title  of  'Divine  Melody/  in  which  he  is  spoken 
of  as  if  then  dead.  [W.  H.  H.] 

t  PRELUDE  (Fr.  Prdude;  It.  Prdudio;  Lat. 
reludium;  Ger.Vortpid).  A  preliminary  move- 
ment, ostensibly  ap  introduction  to  the  main  body 
of  a  work,  but  frequently  of  intrinsic  and  indepen- 
dent value  and  importance.  [See  Intkoductiov, 
OviEBTURE.]  The  term  is  rarely  used  in  connec- 
tion with  oratorio,  cantata,  or  opera,  either  as  a 
synonym  for  overture  or  as  a  title  for  the  in- 
strumental introduction  taking  the  place  of  an 
overture  in  regular  form.  Wagner,  however, 
employs  the  word  Vorspid  in  the  majority  of 
his  music  dramas,  notably  in  'Lohengrin'  and 
'  Die  Meistersinger.'  In  each  of  these  several 
instances  the  movement  so  denominated  is  not 
only  of  extreme  significance,  but  is  capable,  like 
an  overture,  of  being  performed  apart  from  the 
opera.  In  'Tristan  und  Isolde'  he  prefers 
EUdeUung  (Introduction),  but  in  the  four  sections 
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of  *  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen'  we  have  VortpUl, 
and  the  terms  in  an  operatic  sense  may  be  con- 
sidered practically  interchangeable. 

The  Prelude  was  for  a  long  period  a  charao- 
teristio  portion  of  the  Sonata  or  Suite.  For 
example,  CoreUi  in  his  *  Senate  da  Camera,'  com- 
mences almost  invariably  with  a  Preludio,  that 
is,  an  introduction  of  8,  1 2,  or  16  bars,  largo  or 
adagio,  leading  generally  into  an  Allemande. 
In  the  works  of  Corelli's  successors,  Italiaa  and 
German,  we  find  the  Prelude  more  developed,  but 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  choice  with  the 
composer  whether  a  movement  so  named  should 
precede  the  AUemuide.  Bach,  whose  command- 
ing genius  led  him  to  improve  upon  the  lines  of 
his  predecessors,  has  left  some  masterly  preludes 
in  what  is  generally  known  as  the  ancient  binary 
or  sonata  form ;  these  movements  being  as  im- 
portant and  interesting  as  any  in  his  suites.  [See 
Sonata,  Suite.]  But  the  term  is  used  in  another 
sense,  which  must  be  dealt  with  here — that  is,  aa 
a  title  to  the  movement  introductory  to  a  fugue. 
The  Wohltemperirte  Clavier  of  Bach  affords 
a  great  variety  of  forms  and  styles  included 
und^r  the  same  heading.  In  some  instances,  as 
for  example  Book  I.  No.  i  in  C,  No.  a  in  C 
minor,  and  No.  3  in  Cf,  the  prelude  is  a  mere 
study  in  arpeggios ;  in  others  it  is  in  regular 
form,  as  in  Book  II.  No.  5  in  D  and  No.  9  in  £. 
Sometimes  it  is  of  greater  length  than  the  suc- 
ceeding fugue,  of  which  Book  II.  No.  17  in  Ab, 
is  an  instance  in  point. 

The  organ  preludes  of  Bach  are  of  fiir  greater 
interest  than  even  his  masterly  compositionB  for 
the  clavichord.  In  Book  II.  of  the  complete  organ 
works  there  are  some  magnificent  preludes,  es- 
pecially those  in  A  minor,  E  minor,  G  minor  and 
B  minor.  The  contrapuntal  ingenuity  and  musical 
beauty  of  the  one  last-named  are  greater  than 
they  are  in  the  fugue  following.  But  perhaps 
the  finest  of  the  entire  series  is  that  in  £p. 
Book  III.,  associated  with  the  fugue  popularly 
known  as  *  St.  Ann's.'  The  form  of  the  move- 
ment is  very  nearly  that  of  the  modem  rondo, 
and  in  regard  to  symmetrical  proportion,  melodic 
beauty,  and  depth  of  feeling,  it  has  few  rivals  in 
the  instrumental  works  of  any  composer.  But  a 
lengthy  treatise  might  be  penned  on  the  oigan 
preludes  of  John  Sebastian  Bach.  Among  the 
multitudinous  imitations  by  recent  composers 
the  three  preludes  of  Mendelssohn  in  op.  37  hold 
the  foremost  place.  His  six  Preludes  (and^Fugues) 
for  piano  (op.  35)  are  also  interesting,  more 
especially  that  in  E  minor  No.  i,  which  almost 
deserves  a  place  among  the  'Lieder  ohne  Worte.' 
Chopin,  who  was  a  law  unto  himself  in  manv 
things,  has  left  a  series  of  Pr^udes,  each  of  which 
is  complete  in  itself,  and  not  intended  as  an 
introduction  to  something  else.-  The  apparent 
anomaly  may  be  forgiven,  out  of  consideration  to 
the  originality  of  the  pieces,  which  whether  they 
were  suggested  by  his  visit  to  Majorca  or  not, 
are  among  the  most  characteristic  of  Chopin's 
compositions.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing 
remarks  that  the  title  of  Prelude  has  never  been 
associated  with  any  particular  form  in  music,  but 
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■  vfuJUj  applicable  to  a  phrase  of  a  few  Imn  or 
la  extended  composition  in  itrict  or  free  style. 

Ooctsionally  the  synonymous  word  Prbam- 
BULUV  is  employed,  of  which  the  most  salient 
Bodem  instance  occurs  in  Schumann's '  Gamayal/ 
op.  9.  Prelude  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  the 
introdactory  bars  of  symphony  in  a  song  or  other 
Tocal  piece ;  also  thebrief  improvisation  of  a  player 
before  commencing  his  performance  proper.  Bee- 
d»Ten*s  two  Preludes  through  the  la  keys,  op. 
39,  are  in  the  improvisatory  style.  [H.F.F.] 

iPBELUDK,  LES.  The  third  of  Liszt's 
'Symphonic  Poems '  (Symphonische  Dichtungen) 
for  faU  orchestra;  probably  composed  in  the 
winter  of  1849,  and  first  performed  at  Weimar, 
Feb.  23,  1854.  [G.] 

PREPARATION.  The  possibility  of  using  a 
▼07  large  proportion  of  the  dissonant  combina- 
tjons  m  music  was  only  discovered  at  first  through 
the  process  of  'suspension/  which  amounts  to  the 
delaying  of  the  progression  of  a  part  or  voice  out  of 
i  ooQcordant  combination  while  the  other  parts 
move  on  to  a  firesh  combination;  so  that  until 
the  delayed  part  moves  ako  to  its  destination  a 
dissonance  is  heard.  As  long  as  the  parts  which 
havs  moved  first  wait  for  the  suspended  notes  to 
move  into  their  places  before  moving  further,  the 
group  belongs  to  the  order  of  ordinary  suspensions 
(£z.  I) ;  but  when  they  move  again  while  the 
part  which  was  as  it  were  left  behind  moves  into 
its  place,  a  different  class  of  discords  is  created 
(Ex.  a).    In  both  these  cases  the  sounding  of  the 
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dinodant  note  in  the  previous  combination  (i.  e. 
the  upper  G  in  the  first  chord  of  both  examples) 
is  called  the  'preparation*  of  the  discord,  and  the 
latter  dass  are  sometimes  distinguished  especially 
as  prepared  discords.  The  note  wiiich  prepares 
a  discord  must  be  ultimately  capable  of  being 
taken  without  preparation ;  hence  for  a  long 
while  only  absolutely  concordant  notes  could  be 
used  for  the  purpose.  But  when  by  degrees  the 
Dominant  seventh,  and  later  the  major  and 
minor  ninths  of  the  Dominant,  and  some  similarly 
eoBitracted  chromatic  chords  of  seventh  and  ninth, 
came  to  be  used  as  freely  as  concords,  their  dis- 
cordant notes  became  equally  available  to  prepare 
\m  piivUeg^  discords.  [G.H.H.P.] 

PRESA  (Hterally,  '  a  Taking').  A  sign,  used 
to  indicate  the  places  at  which  the  Guida  (or 
8ob}eet)  of  a  Canon  is  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
Mvoal  Voices. 

The  following  are  the  forms  most  firequently 
adopted:— 

•S-  S-         S'        +       ^ 

la  the  famous  '  Enimme,*  or  .^Inigmatical 
Canons,  of  the  I5ih  and  16th  centuries,  an  In- 


scription is  usually  substituted  for  the  Presa, 
though  in  many  cases  even  this  is  wanting,  and 
the  Singer  is  left  without  assistance.  [See  Inscbip- 
TION.]  [W.S.R.] 

PRESTISSIMO,  *  very  quickly,*  indicates  the 
highest  rate  of  speed  used  in  music.  It  is  used, 
like  Presto,  generally  for  the  whole  movement, 
which  is  as  a  rule  the  finale.  Examples  in 
Beethoven's  sonatas  are.  Op.  a.  No.  i,  and 
Op*  53*  ^t  ia  used  for  the  second  movement  of 
Op.  109.  [J.A.F.M.] 

PRESTO,  '&st,'  indicates  a  rate  of  speed 
quicker  than  allegro,  or  any  other  sign  except 
prestissimo.  It  is  generally  used  at  the  begin- 
ning of  movements,  such  movements  being  as 
a  rule  the  last  of  the  work,  or  the  finale,  as  for 
instance,  Beethoven's  sonatas.  Op.  10,  No.  a ;  Op. 
a7.  No.  a  ;  Op.  31,  No.  3.  It  is  used  as  the  ist 
movement  in  Sonata,  Op.  10,  No.  3,  and  in  Op. 
79.  When  the  time  becomes  faster  in  the 
middle  of  a  movement,  Piii  presto  is  used,  as  for 
instance  in  Beethoven's  Quai-tet  in  Eb  (Op.  74), 
3rd  movement  (Presto),  where  the  direction  for 
the  part  of  the  movement  that  serves  as  the  trio 
is  '  Pih  presto  quasi  prestissimo.'  A  curious 
instance  of  the  use  of  this  direction  is  in  the 
pianofcnrte  sonata  of  Schumann,  Op.  a  a,  where 
the  1st  movement  is  headed  *I1  piii  presto 
possibile,'  and  in  German  below  'So  rasch  wie 
moglich.'  At  41  bars  from  the  end  of  the  move- 
ment comes  '  Piii  mosso,'  translated  *  Schneller,' 
and  again,  35  bars  firom  the  end,  'Ancora  pill 
mosso,'  *  Noch  schneller.'  [J.A.F.M.] 

PRfiVOST,  EuGiOTB,  bom  in  Paris,  Aug.  33, 
T809,  studied  harmony  and  counterpoint  at  the 
Conservatoire  with  Seuriot  and  Jelensperger, 
and  composition  with  Lesueur ;  took  the  second 
Grand  prur  in  1839,  and  the  Prix  de  Borne  in 
1 83 1  for  his  cantata  *  Bianca  Capella.'  Previous 
to  this  he  had  produced  'L'H6tel  des  Princes,' 
and  'Le  Grenadier  de  Wagram' — i-act  pieces 
containing  pretty  music — both  with  success,  at 
the  Ambigu-Comique.  On  his  return  from 
Italy,  *Coidmo,'  an  op^ra-bouffe  in  a  acts,  was 
well  received  at  the  Op4ra  Comique,  and  followed 
by  'Le  bon  Gar9on,'  i  act,  of  no  remarkable 
merit  After  his  marriage  with  El^nore  Colon, 
sister  of  the  favourite  singer  Jenny  Colon,  Provost 
left  Paris  to  become  conductor  of  the  theatre 
at .  Havre.  His  unusually  retentive  memory 
proved  a  disadvantage  in  this  post,  for  in  con- 
stantly studying  the  works  of  others  he  lost  his 
originality.  In  1838  he  left  Havre  for  New 
Orleans,  where  he  remained  ao  years.  He  was 
in  great  request  as  a  singing-master,  Qpnducted 
the  French  theatre  at  New  Orleans,  and  produced 
with  marked  success  a  mass  for  full  orchestra,  and 
several  dramatic  works,  including  'Esmeralda,* 
which  contained  some  striking  music.  None  of 
these  were  engraved.  'NVhen  the  war  broke  out 
he  returned  to  Pfris,  and  became  favourably 
known  as  a  conductor.  He  directed  the  cdnoerti 
of  the  Champs  Elys^s,  and  the  fantasias  which  he 
arrangedfor  them  showgreatskill  in  orchestration. 
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'L*Illustre  Gaspard*  (i  act)  was  prodaoed  at  the 
Op^ra  Ck>imque  (Feb.  ii,  1863),  but  the  fellow 
pupil  of  Berlioz,  Reber,  and  A.  Thomas,  had  vir- 
tually fallen  out  of  the  race.  His  son  L^on,  also  a 
good  Gondnctor,  recalled  him  to  New  Orleans, 
where  he  settled  finally  towards  the  end  of  1867, 
and  died  July  1872.  [G.C.] 

PRE  ITER,  GoTTFBiED,  bom  at  Hausbninn  in 
Lower  Austria,  March  15,  1808.  He  studied  at 
Vienna  with  Sechter,  be<»[me  in  1835  organist  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  in  1844  supernumerary 
yice-Gapellmeister  to  the  court,  in  1846  court- 
oiganist,  in  186 a  vice-Capellmeister,  and  retired 
on  a  pension  in  1876.  Since  1853  he  has  been, 
and  still  is  (1880),  CapeUmeister  of  the  Cathedral. 
His  connection  with  the  Consenratorium  dates 
from  1838,  when  he  became  professor  of  harmony 
and  counterpoint,  and  conductor  of  the  pupils* 
concerts ;  from  1844  to  48  he  directed  the  insti- 
tution. The  Tonkiinstler-Societat  performed  his 
oratorio  'Noah*  in  184a,  45,  and  51.  He  has 
printed  a  symphony,  op.  16  (Diabelli);  several 
masses  and  smaller  church  pieces;  music  for 
pianoforte  and  organ,  choruses,  and  a  laige  quan- 
tity of  popular  Lieder  (chiefly  Diabelli);  and 
*  Hymns  for  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,'  in  3 
vols.,  Vienna,  1847  ;  a  grand  mass  for  four  male 
voices  with  organ,  op.  76,  etc.  He  has  a  grand 
opera  among  his  MSS.  [C.  F.  P.] 

PRICK  SONG.  The  name  given  by  old 
writers  upon  music  to  divisions  or  descant  upon 
a  Plain>song  or  Ground,  which  were  written, 
or  pricked,  down,  in  contradistinction  to  those 
which  were  performed  extemporaneously.  (See 
Morley*s  Introduction,  Second  Part.)  The  term 
is  derived  from  the  word  'prick,*  as  used  to  ex- 
press the  point  or  dot  forming  the  head  of  the 
note.  Shakspere  (Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  ii. 
Sc.  4)  makes  Mercutio  describe  Tybalt  as  one 
who  'fights  as  yDu  sing  prick  song,  keeps  time, 
distance,  and  proportion ;  rests  me  his  minim  rest 
one,  two,  and  the  third  in  your  bosom.'  The 
term  'pricking  of  musick  bookes'  was  formerly 
employed  to  express  the  writing  of  them.  Pay- 
ments for  BO  doing  are  frequently  found  in  the  ac- 
counts of  cathedral  and  college  choirs.  [  W .  H.  H.] 

PRIEST,  J0SIA8,  a  dancing-master  connected 
with  the  theatres  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  1 7th 
century,  who  also  kept  a  boarding-school  for 
gentlewomen  in  Leicester  Fields,  which  he  re- 
moved in  1680  to  Chelsea.  Priest's  claim  to 
notice  is  his  having  engaged  Henry  Purcell  to 
compose  his  first  opera,  'Dido  and  ^neas,*  for 
performance  at  his  school.  He  invented  the 
dances  for  Purcell's  operas,  'The  Prophetess,' 
'  King  Arthur,*  and  'The  Fairy  Queen,*  and  other 
pieces.  [W.H.H.] 

PRIME  (Lat.  Prima  ;  Hora  prima.  Officium 
{foel  Oratio)  nd  Horam  primam).  The  first  of 
the  '  Lesser  Hours '  in  the  Roman  Breviary. 

The  Office  of  Prime  consists  of  the  Verside 
and  Response,  *Deus  in  adjutorium*;  a  Hymn, 
'Te  lucis  orto  sidere,*  which  never  changes; 
and  three  PsahnB,  sung  under  a  single  Antiphon. 
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These  are  followed,  on  Sundays,  by  the  Hymn 
'  Quicunque  vult/  commonly  called  the  Creed  of 
S.  Athanasius.  On  other  occasions  the  Antiphon 
is  immediately  succeeded  by  the  Capitulum  and 
Responsorium  breve.  The  disposition  of  the 
next  division  of  the  Office,  including  the  Preces 
and  the  Martyrologium  for  the  day,  depends 
entirely  upon  the  ruik  of  the  Festival  on  which 
it  is  sung.  Certain  Prayers  are  said,  next  in 
order ;  and  the  whole  concludes  with  the  Lectio 
brevis  and  the  Benediction. 

The  Plain  Chaunt  Music  for  Prime  will  be 
found  in  the  '  Antiphonarium  Romanum'  and 
the  •  Directorium  Chori,'  [W.S.R.] 

PRIMER — ^from  primui,  first — a  first  or  ele- 
mentary book  for  beginners.  The  first  of  Messrs. 
Novello  &  Co*s.  Music  Primers,  edited  by  Dr. 
Stainer,  was  issued  Aug.  i,  1877,  and  the 
following  have  appeared  to  Dec.  31,  1880  :— 
Pianoforte  (Pauer),  Rudiments  of  Music  (Cum- 
mings),Oi^an  (Stainer),  Harmonium  (King  Hall), 
Singing  (Randegger),  Speech  in  Song  (ElUs), 
Musical  Forms  (Pauer),  Harmony  (Stainer), 
Counterpoint  (Bridge),  Fugue  (Higgs),  Scientific 
Basis  of  Music  (Stone),  Church-Choir  Training 
(Troutbeck),  Plain  Song  (Helmore),  Instrumen- 
tation (Prout),  Elements  of  the  Beautiful  in 
Music  (Pauer),  The  Violin  (Berthold  Tours), 
Tonic  Sol-fih  (J.  Curwen),  Lancashire  Sol-& 
(Greenwood),  Composition  (Stainer),  Musical 
Terms  (Stainer  and  Barrett). 

That  on  Pianoforte  Playing  by  Mr.  Franklin 
Taylor  forms  one  of  Messrs.  Macmillan's  aeries 
of  Shilling  Primers,  and  was  issued  Sept.  26, 1877. 
(Publish^in  German  by  J.J.Weber,Leipzig.)  [G.] 

PRIMO,  'first,'  is  used  in  two  ways  in  music, 
(i)  In  pianoforte  duets,  Primo  or  imo  is  gene- 
rally put  over  the  right-hand  page,  and  then 
means  the  part  taken  by  the  'treble'  player, 
while  Secondo  or  ido  is  put  over  that  for  the 
'  bass.'  (2)  In  the  reprise  of  the  first  section  of  a 
movement,  a  few  bars  are  often  necessary  before 
the  double-bar  to  lead  back  to  the  repetition, 
which  are  not  required  the  second  time  of  play- 
ing the  section.  The  words  Primo,  imo,  ima 
voTto,  or  id  time  are  then  put  over  all  these 
bars,  so  that  when  the  repeated  portion  reaches 
this  direction,  the  player  goes  on  to  the  part 
after  the  double-bar,  leaving  out  the  bars  over 
which  *  Primo*  is  written.  The  first  few  ban 
after  the  double-bar  are  fr^uently,  but  not 
always,  labelled  Secondo,  2do,  or  2nd  tim^.  The 
'Primo'  varies  greatly  in  length.  Beethoven 
often  does  without  it  at  all  (C  minor  and  Pastoral 
Symphonies) ;  in  his  No  a  Symphony  it  is  a  bars 
long,  in  his  No.  4  it  is  14  bars  long,  and  in  Men- 
del^hn's  Italian  Symphony  23  bars  (ist  move- 
ment in  all  cases).  [J.A.F.M.] 

PRINCEDE  LA  MOSKOWA.  Joseph  Napo- 
leon Net,  eldest  son  of  Marshal  Ney,  bom  in 
Paris,  May  8,  1805.  As  a  lad  he  showed  great 
aptitude  for  music,  and  composed  a  mass,  which 
was  performed  at  Lucca,  where  he  lived  after 
his  father's  death.  In  1831  he  was  made  'Pair 
do  France,'  but  sought  distinction  in  a  totally 
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diflerant  line  firom  that  of  his  brother  the  Due 
d'Slchingen.  He  contributed  to  various  period- 
icftls,  eepedally  some  articles  in  the  '  Revue  des 
deux  Mondes'  and  the  'Constitutionnel/  which 
excited  considerable  interest.  His  love  of  sport 
was  great,  and  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Jockey  Club  of  Paris.  In  1828  he  married  the 
only  daughter  of  Laffitte,  the  banker.  The  ser- 
vices rendered  by  the  Prince  to  music  are  con- 
siderable.  In  connexion  with  Adolphe  Adam  he 
foonded  the  'Soci^t^  des  Concerts  de  musique 
religiense  et  classique/  an  association  for  the 
practice  of  vocal  music,  and  to  this  he  devoted 
a  great  amount  of  learning,  taste,  and  judgment. 
We  append  a  catalogue  of  the  works  contained 
in  this  fine  collection  (ii  vols.  8vo.),  published 
for  the  Society  by  the  Prince,  which  has  now 
become  very  scarce.^  The  Prince  lived  on  in- 
timate terms  with  Delsarte  the  singer,  and 
with  Niedermeyer  the  composer,  whom  he  ma- 
teriaOy  assisted  in  the  foundation  of  liis  '  Ecole 
de  musiqne  religieuse.*  In  183 1  a  mass  of  his 
lor  voices  and  orchestra  was  executed  by  the 
pupils  of  Choron,  and  called  forth  the  strong 
enoomiums  of  M.  F^tis.  Although  naturally 
inclined  to  the  madrigal  style  and  sacred  music, 
be  also  attempted  the  theatre,  producing  at  the 
Op^ra  Comique,  'Le  Cent -Suisse*  (June  7, 
1840),  a  one-act  piece,  which  had  a  considerable 
ran,  and  *  Yvonne'  (March  16,  1855),  a  one-act 
op^ra  oomique,  a  clever  imitation  of  the  antique 
style.  The  Prince  died  July  25,  1857,  at  St. 
Gennain-en-Laye. 
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PRINCIPAL.  A  word  with  various  mean- 
ings. 

I.  An  organ  stop.  In  Germany  the  term 
is  very  properly  applied  to  the  most  important 
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S-feet  liopt  of  open  flue-pipes  ob  the  manuals, 
and  to  open  i6>feet  stops  on  the  pedals,  thus 
corresponding  to  our  'open  diapasons.'  But  in 
this  country  the  Principal  is,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  the  chief  open  metal  stop  of  4- feet 
pitch,  and  should  more  properly  he  termed  an 
Octave  or  Principal  octave,  since  it  sounds  an 
octave  above  the  diapasons.  [J.S.] 

U.  Principal  or  Prinzipaue.  A  term 
employed  in  many  of  Handel's  scores  for  the 
third  trum^t  part.  This  is  not  usually  in 
unison  with  the  first  and  second  trumpets,  which 
are  designated  as  Tromba  1^**  and  2°<^<>.  It  is 
often  written  for  in  the  old  soprano  clef  with  G 
on  the  lowest  line,  and  has  a  range  somewhat 
lower  than  the  trombe.  The  older  works  on  in- 
strumentation, such  as  those  of  Schilling,  Koch, 
Schladebach  and  lichtenthal,  recognise  the  dif- 
ference and  draw  a  distinction  between '  Principal- 
Stimme*  and  *  Clarin-Stimme.*  It  is  obvious 
that  whereas  the  tromba  or  clarino  represented 
the  old  small-bored  instrument  now  obsolete,  for 
which  the  majority  of  Handel's  and  Bach's  high 
and  difficult  solos  were  composed,  the  Principal, 
in  tone  and  compass,  more  nearly  resembled  the 
modem  large-bored  military  trumpet.  The  con- 
trast can  easily  be  recognised  by  an  examination 
of  the  overture  to  the  Occasional  Oratorio 
Arnold's  edition,  or  that  of  the  Dettingen  Te 
Deum  as  published  by  the  German  Handel 
Society.  In  the  latter  the  old  soprano,  in  the 
former  the  usual  treble  clef,  is  adopted. 

III.  Principals,  in  modem  musical  language,  are 
the  solo  Ringers  or  players  in  a  concert.  [W.H.S.] 

PBING,  Jacob  Gubitt,  Mus.  Bac.;  Joseph, 
Mus.  Doc.;  and  Isaac,  Mus.  Bac.,  sons  of  James 
Pring,  were  all  choristers  of  St.  Paul's  under 
Bob^  Hudson. 

Jacob  Gubitt  Prino,  bom  at  Lewisham  in 
1 77 1,  was  organist  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate.  He 
graduated  at  Oxford  in  1 797,  was  the  composer 
of  several  anthems,  glees,  and  other  vocal  pieces, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Goncentores  So- 
dales.  He  published  a  set  of  eight  anthems. 
Seven  glees  and  a  catch  by  him  are  included  in 
Warren's  GoUections.    He  died  1799. 

Joseph  Pbino,  bom  at  Kensington,  Jan.  15, 
1776,  was  on  April  i,  1793  appointed  organist 
of  Bangor  Gathedral  on  the  resignation  cf  Olive, 
but  not  formally  elected  until  Sept.  28,  iSio. 
In  1805  ^®  published  'Twenty  Anthems,*  and 
on  Jan.  27,  1808  accumulated  the  degrees  of 
Mus.  Bac.  and  Mus.  Doc.  at  Oxford.  In  June 
181 3  he  and  three  of  the  vicars-choral  of  Bangor 
Gathedral  presented  a  petition  to  the  Gourt  of 
Chancery  for  the  proper  application  of  certain 
tithes  which  had,  by  an  act  of  Parliament  passed 
in  1685,  been  appropriated  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  cathedral  choir,  but  had  been  diverted  by 
the  capitular  body  to  other  purposes.  The  suit 
lasted  until  18 19,  when  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon, 
setting  at  naught  the  express  provisions  of  the 
Act,  sanctioned  a  scheme,  which  indeed  gave  to 
the  organist  and  choir  increased  stipends,  but 
yet  kept  them  considerably  below  the  amounts 
they  would  have  received  if  the  Act  had  been 
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fully  carried  out.  Dr.  Pring,  in  181 9,  printed 
copies  of  the  proceedings  in  tJie  suit,  and  other 
documents,  with  annotations,  forming  a  histoiy 
of  the  transactions,  which  has  long  been  a  scarce 
book.    He  died  at  Bangor,  Feb.  13,  184a. 

Isaac  Pbino,  bom  at  Kensington,  1777,  be- 
came in  1794  assistant  organist  to  Dr.  Philip 
Hayes  at  Oxford,  and  on  his  death  in  1797 
succeeded  him  as  organist  of  New  College. 
He  (graduated  at  Oxford  in  March,  1799,  and 
died  of  consumption  Oct.  18,  in  the  same 
year.  [W.H.H.] 

PROCH,  HxiNRiCH,  well-known  composer  of 
Lieder,  Capellmeister,  and  teacher  of  singing, 
bom  July  22,  1809,  in  Vienna ;  was  destined  for 
the  law,  but  studied  the  violin  with  enthusiasm, 
and  in  1833-34  frequently  played  in  public  in 
Vienna.  He  became  in  1837  Capellmeister  of 
the  Josephstadt  theatre,  Vienna,  and  in  1840 
of  the  Court  opera,  retiring  with  a  pension  in 
1870.  On  the  foundation  of  the  shortlived  Comic 
Opera  in  1874  ^^  ^^  appointed  its  Capellmeister. 
His  popularity  is  mainly  due  to  his  Lieder, 
among  the  bc^known  of  which  we  may  cite 
'Das  Alpenhorn.'  He  trained  a  large  number 
of  celebrated  singers — among  others  Dustmann, 
CsiUag,  and  Tie tj  ens.  Several  good  German 
translations  of  Italian  operas— > the  Trovatore  for 
example — are  from  his  pen.  Proch  died  Dec.  i8, 
1878.  His  daughter  Louise  is  a  singer  and 
actress  of  some  ability,  with  a  powerful  mesao- 
soprano  voice.  [F.G.] 

PRODIGAL  SOK,  THE.  An  oratorio  by 
Arthur  Sullivan,  composed  for  the  Woroester 
Festival.  1869,  and  produced  there  Sept.  8.  Hie 
subject  has  been  treated  by  Gaveaux,  Auber,  and 
others,  under  the  title  of  *L* Enfant  prodigue'; 
and  by  Ponchielli,  whose  '  Figliuol  prodigo  *  was 
produced  at  the  Scala,  Milan,  Deo.  26,  1880. 
[See  vol.  i.  4880.]  [G.] 

PROFESSOR.  At  Oxford,  the  Profesrorship 
of  Music  was  founded  by  Dr.  William  Heather 
in  1626.  The  first  I^fessors  were  college 
organists,  not  known  outside  the  University. 
Crotch,  who  took  the  office  in  1 797,  and  held  it 
till  1848,  was  the  first  musician  of  eminence. 
His  successor  was  Bishop.  The  present  Professor, 
Sir  F.  A.G.Ouseley,  Bt.,was  appointed  on  Bishop's 
death  in  1855.  During  a  long  period  the  oflSce 
was  a  sinecure.  In  the  reforms  carried  out  about 
25  years  ago,  it  was  attempted  to  restore  reality  to 
the  School  of  Music  at  Oxford  by  requiring  the 
Professor  to  lecture  at  least  once  in  each  term, 
and  by  instituting  musical  performances  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Choragus.  [See  Oho- 
BAG  us.]  The  latter  part  of  the  scheme  has  totally 
failed;  so  that  the  Professor^s  lectures,  about 
three  a  year,  and  the  examinations  for  Musical 
degrees,  are  the  only  form  in  which  the  Uni- 
versity advances  the  study  of  music.  The  terminal 
lectures,  which  are  usually  illustrated  by  an 
orchestra,  bear  rather  the  character  of  an  inter- 
esting public  entertainment  than  that  of  technical 
instruction.  The  more  strictly  academic  woric 
of  the  Professor  consists  in  the  examination  for 
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Moaeftl  degrees.    [See  Dbobsis.]    The  endow- 
Bent  of  the  chair  ii  little  more  than  nominal. 

The  Cambridge  ProfesBonhip  was  founded  by 
the  XJniTerrity  in  1684,  and  has  been  held  by 
Staggins  (1684),  Tudway  (1705),  Greene  (1730), 
BandaU  (1755).  Hague  (1799),  ClarkeWhitfeld 
(1821),  Walmifley  (1836),  Stemdale  Bennett 
(1856),  and  G.  A.  Macfarren  (1875),  succearivelv. 
The  duties,  like  those  at  Oxford,  consist  chiefly 
in  <i«mfnmiwg  candidates  for  Musical  degrees,  and 
in  prescribing  those  objects  of  musical  etudy  in 
which  changes  are  made  from  time  to  time.  The 
Mlary  of  the  Professor  is  £200  per  annum. 

The  Edinburgh  Professorship  was  endowed  by 
General  Beid  in  1839.  The  Professor  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  University  Court.  Sir  Herbert 
Oakdey,  Uie  present  occupant  of  the  chair,  was 
deeted  in  1865  :  his  predecessors  were  John 
llMinson,  1839;  ^^  H<  ^  Bishop,  1841 ;  H. 
H.  HsrMMi,  1844 ;  John  Donaldson,  1845.  Un- 
Hke  the  non-resident  Professors  at  Oxford  and 
Csmfaridge,  the  Professor  at  Edinburgh  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  educational  staff  of  the  University.  He 
receives  a  salary  of  £420  per  annum,  and  a  further 
sam  of  £200  per  annum  is  allowed  for  assistants 
and  for  dsss-expenses.  There  is  a  regular  double 
coarse  of  musical  instruction : — (i)  Lectures  by 
the  Professor  on  the  history  and  development  of  the 
art  and  science  of  music ;  the  various  schools  and 
styles ;  the  history  and  construction  of  the  prin- 
cipal musical  instruments ;  the  modem  orchestra, 
etc,  or  on  the  works  of  the  great  masters.  Or- 
gsn  performances,  with  instructive  remarks^  in 
programmes,  are  given  firom  time  to  time  during 
the  session.  (2)  Separate  and  individual  instruo- 
tni  in^nrgan  or  pianoforte-plajring  is  given  to  a 
eertsin  number  of  the  younger  students.  To 
these  the  theory  of  music  is  practically  imparted^ 
Sb  Herbert  Oakeley  is  also  president  and  oon- 
doetor  of  the  Edinburgh  University  Musical 
Soefety,  established  in  1867. 

The  Dublin  Professorship  was  dormant  till 
1764,  when  Lord  Momington  was  appointed. 
He  held  office  for  ten  years,  after  which  time 
the  Professorship  again  sank  into  oblivion.  It 
VIS  rerived  in  1845,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Smith, 
end  a  few  examinations  of  a  rudimentary  charac- 
ter were  held,  and  degrees  given.  It  was,  how- 
cw,  reserved  for  the  present  Professor,  Sir 
Bobcrt  Stewart,  elected  in  1862,  to  raise  the 
stsndsrd  of  musical  science  in  Dublin  by  ex- 
mwiwiTng  i]|  history,  counterpoint,  orchestration, 
sad  aD  that  is  included  in  modem  musical  study. 
Although  the  statutory  duties  of  the  Professor 
are  confined  to  examinations  and  to  the  conduct 
of  budmess  relating  to  Musical  degrees,  and 
shhoogh  there  exists  no  endowment  at  Dublin 
like  that  which  defirays  class-expenses  at  Edin- 
hrarii,  yet  the  actual  condition  of  musical  study 
It  Dublin  resembles  that  of  Edinburgh  rather 
than  the  two  English  Universities.  Sir  Robert 
Stewart,  who  is  resident  at  the  University,  and 
is  the  organist  of  Trinity  College  Chapel,  both 
dehven  courses  of  lectures  and  imparts  practical 
tBstmction  by  training  the  University  Choral 
Sodetj,  and  oonducting  the  orchestral  concerts. 
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which,  after  weekly  rehearsals,  are  held  from 
three  to  five  times  during  the  season.  The  im- 
porbHnt  change  lately  nuMie  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, by  introducing  literary  elements  into  the 
examination  for  Musical  degrees,  was  effected  at 
Dublin  by  the  present  Professor  many  years 
before.  [C.A.F.] 

PROGRAMME  (from  v/M$,*before,'and7p(i/</ui, 
'  a  writing*).  A  list  of  the  pieces  to  be  performed 
at  a  concert,  usually  accompanied  by  the  names 
of  the  performers.  The  term  seems  to  have  come 
into  use  in  this  connexion  in  the  present  century, 
and  is  now  often  further  applied  to  the  books  ^ 
containing  the  words,  and  the  remarks  on  the 
pieces,  which  are  becoming  so  usual.  It  is  not 
nowever  used  for  the  book  of  words  of  an  oratorio 
or  opera. 

Programmes  are  now  commonly  restricted  in 
length  to  2  hours  or  2|.  The  concerts  of  the 
PhSharmonic  Societies  of  London  and  Vienna, 
the  Gewandhaus  at  Leipsic,  and  the  Conservatoire 
at  Paris,  are  of  that  length,  usually  containing  a 
symphony  and  a  smaller  orchestral  piece,  a  solo 
concerto,  two  or  three  vocal  pieces  for  solo  or 
chorus,  and  one  or  two  overtures.  This  is  some- 
times divided  into  two  parts,  sometimes  goes  on 
without  break. 

Fohnerly  concerts  were  of  greater  length.  In  the 
old  days  of  the  Philharmonic  two  symphonies  were 
de  rigueur,  and  even  such  colossi  as  Beethoven's 
Eroica,  No.  7,  and  No.  9,  were  accompanied  by  a 
symphony  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  or  Spohr,  besides 
4  vocal  pieces,  2  overtures  (the  concluding  one 
often  styled  a  *  Finale*),  a  concerto,  and  some 
such  trifle  as  Beethoven's  Septet.  This  was  a 
survival  from  an  older  order  of  things.  The 
Haydn-Salomon  Concerts  of  1792-6  contained 
each  2  (once  at  least  3)  Symphonies,  and  a  final 
orchestral  piece,  2  concertos,  and  4  vocal  pieces ; 
and  these  again  were<modelled  on  the  programmes 
of  the  petty  German  Concerts.  Jahn  in  his  Life  of 
Mozart  (i.  294)  mentions  that  at  Vienna  about 
1778,  Count  Firmian's  soirees  lasted  for  6  hours ; 
at  one  of  them  'several  symphonies*  by  Christian 
Bach,  and  four  by  Martini,  were  performed  ;  at 
another  •  twelve  new  Violin  Concertos '  by  Benda. 
At  a  private  concert  at  Dresden,  Sept.  21,  1772, 
given  for  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Bumey  (Tour,  ii.  44), 
the  progranmie  was  in  two  parts,  each  containing 
a  symphony,  a  violin  solo,  a  flute  concerto,  and  an 
oboe  concerto;  and,  in  addition,  *by  way  of  &  bonne 
boucke^  Fischer's  well-known  rondeau  minuet.* 
It  must  be  remembered  that  these  pieces  were 
probably  not  nearly  so  long  as  those  which  now 
go  by  the  same  names.  Our  next  instance,  how- 
ever, contains  pieces  of  which  we  can  all  judge. 
It  is  the  programme  of  a  concert  given  by 
Mozart  at  Vienna,  on  March  22,  1783.  All  the 
pieces  are  by  him. 

1.  The  Hafner  Symphony  (Alleoro  sad  Andante). 

2.  Air  from  Idomeneo  *  Se  il  pedre.*    Mad.  Lange. 

3.  PP.  Concerto  in  C.  .  ,    „        .  ,  _ 

4.  Scena  and  Aria, '  Miaera  dove  son.'    Herr  Adam- 

6.  Andante  grasiosoand  Hondo  allegro,  from  Serenade 

in  D ;  for  oTchcBtra.  ,    ^ 

a.  The  faronrlte  PF.  Concerto  in  D. 

7.  Scena, '  Parto'  (Lucio  SUla).  Mad.  Teyber, 
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8.  Sztempon  Fanttda  on  the  FF.  on  an  Air  by  Paiii<llos 

encored,  when  Moiart  again  eztemporiMd  on  an  air 
bj  OlncK  (10  Tariations). 

9.  Scena  and  Aria,*  Mia  ipermnsa  adoista.'  Mad.  Lange. 
10.  The  Hafner  Symphony  (Minuet  and  Finale). 

Beethoven  indulged  in  long  programmei  when 
his  own  compoiitions  were  concerned.  At  the  con* 
cert,  in  Mardi  1807,  at  which  his  Bb  Symnhony 
wM  first  performed,  the  new  work  was  [ireceaed  by 
all  the  three  foregoing  ones !  Later,  on  Not.  29, 
1813,  he  gave  the  Symphony  in  A,  the  'Glor- 
reiche  Augenblick'  (7  nos.),  and  the  '  Battle  of 
Vittoria,'  in  the  same  programme.  But  then, 
theee  were  hii  own  music,  and  orchestral  con- 
certs were  rare.  That  his  judgment  on  this 
subject,  when  unbiassed,  was  as  sound  as  it  was 
elsewhere,  is  evident  from  the  note  prefixed  to 
the  score  of  the  Eroica  Symphony,  in  which  he 
requests  that  it  may  be  played  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  programme,  and  be  accompanied  only 
by  an  Overture,  an  Air  and  a  Concerto,  that  it 
may  not  fail  to  produce  its  '  own  intended  effect.' 
If  this  was  his  sober  judgment  we  may  doubt 
whether  he  would  have  approved  such  a  pro- 
gramme as  that  in  which  a  great  artist  lately  played 
the  whole  of  the  five  last  Sonatas  (op.  101,  106, 
109,  no.  III)  consecutively,  without  any  rdief — 
mi^nificent  interpretations,  but  surely  an  undue 
strain  on  both  player  and  hearer.  A  recent 
performance  of  the  Choral  Symphony  twice  in 
one  programme,  with  an  interval  of  half  an  hour, 
is  more  excusable,  for  who  ever  heard  that  mag- 
nificent work  without  wishing  to  hear  it  all  over 
again !  The  airangement  of  a  programme  is  not 
without  its  difliculties,  as  the  effect  of  the  pieces 
may  be  much  improved  by  judicious  contnst  of 
the  keys,  the  style,  and  the  nature  of  the  compo- 
sition. We  have  elsewhere  mentioned  Mendels- 
sohn's fishstidious  care  on  theee  points,  and  all  are 
agreed  that  his  Programmes  when  he  conducted  at 
the  Gewandhaus  were  models.  [See  vol.  ii.  297  b.] 
He  is  said  to  have  proposed  to  write  the  music  for 
an  entire  Programme,  in  which  he  would  no  doubt 
have  completely  satisfied  his  canons  of  taste. 

Of  Benefit  Concerts  we  say  nothing.  Hiey 
have  been  known  in  this  country  (1840-50)  to 
contain  40  pieces,  played  or  sung  by  nearly  as 
many  solo  artists,  and  to  last  more  than  5  hours ! 

It  was  once  the  custom  in  France,  and  even 
in  Germany,  occasionally  to  divide  the  pUee  de 
risistance  of  the  progranmie  into  two,  and  play 
half  a  symphony  at  Sie  beginning  of  the  concert 
and  half  at  the  end.  Mozart  hunself  gives  an 
example  in  the  programme  quoted  above.  But 
now-a-days  such  an  attempt  would  be  treated 
by  any  good  audience  with  merited  displeasure. 

When  Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto  was  first 

played  (Dec.  23,  1806)  by  Clement,  to  whom  it 

is  dedicated,  the  selection  was  as  follows : — 

Overture    ....       Clement 
Violin  Concerto       .       .       Beethoven 
Extempore  piece  .       Clement 

Sonata  on  one  string,  with  the  Violin 
revened. 

But  the  curiosities  of  programmei  are  endle«.  [O.] 

PBOGRAMME-MUSIC  is  an  epithet  origin- 
ally  intended  to  applv  to  that  small  but  interest- 
ing dasi  of  muiie  whieh,  while  nnaoooinpamed 
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by  words,  seeks  to  ponrtray.  or  at  least  raggeat 
to  the  mind,  a  certain  definite  series  of  objects 
or  events.  But  the  term  is  also  i^>plied,  with 
deplorable  ragueness  of  meaning,  to  all  dra- 
matic, duuracteristic,  or  imitative  music  what- 
erer.  It  most  always  remain  an  open  question 
how  fitf  music  is  able  of  itself  to  influence  the 
mind's  eye,  for  the  simple  reason  that  some 
imaginations  are  vastly  more  susoepUble  than 
others,  and  can  therefore  find  vivid  pictnras 
where  others  see  and  hear  nothing.  Also,  in 
programme-musio  of  all  kinds,  the  imaginatioB 
is  always  turned  in  the  required  direction  by 
the  title  of  the  pieoe,  if  by  nothing  else.  It  is 
held  by  some  that  music  should  never  seek  to 
oonvey  anything  beyond  the  '  concourse  of  sweet 
sounds,'  or  at  least  should  only  pourtray  states 
of  feeling.  But  what  is  the.  opinion  of  the  balk 
of  audiences,  who,  though  artistically  ignorant, 
are  not  of  necessity  vulgar-minded?  To  the 
uninitiated  a  symphony  is  a  chaos  of  sound,  re- 
lieved by  scanty  bits  of  *  tune ' ;  great  then  is 
their  deUght  when  they  can  find  a  reason  and 
a  meaning  in  what  is  to  them  like  a  poem  in 
a  foreign  tongue.  A  cuckoo  or  a  thunderstonn 
assists  the  mind  which  is  endeavouring  to  conjure 
up  the  required  images.  And  two  other  &cts 
should  be  bdme  in  mind :  one  is  that  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  amongst  critics  and  educated 
musicians  to  invent  imaginary  'programmes' 
where  oomposen  have  mentioned  none — as  in 
the  case  of  Weber's  Concertsttlck  and  Schubert's 
C  major  Symphony,  for  instance — and  another, 
that  music,  when  accompmiied  by  words,  can  never 
be  too  descriptive  or  dramatic,  as  in  Wagner's 
musio-dramas  and  the  '  Faust'  of  Berlioa. 

May  it  not  at  least  be  conceded  that  thongh 
it  is  a  degradation  of  art  to  employ  musie  in 
imitating  the  sounds  of  nature — illustrious  ex- 
amples to  the  oontrary  notwithstanding — it  is  a 
legitimate  function  of  music  to  assist  the  mind, 
by  every  means  in  its  power,  to  conjure  up 
thoughts  of  a  poetic  and  idealistic  kind  t  If  this 
be  granted,  programme-music  beoomes  a  legiti* 
mate  branch  of  art,  in  fact  the  noblest,  the  naturt 
of  the  programme  being  t^  vital  point. 

The  'Leit-motif  is  an  ingenious  device  to 
overcome  the  objection  that  music  "cannot  paint 
actualities.  If  a  striking  phrase  once  aooora- 
pany  a  character  or  an  event  in  an  opera,  such  a 
phrase  will  surely  be  ever  afterwards  identified 
with  what  it  first  accompanied.  •  The  'Zamiel 
motive  *  in  '  Der  Freischttts '  is  a  striking  and 
early  example  of  this  association  of  phrase  with 
chanoter.  [For  a  full  oonsideration  of  this  sub- 
ject see  Lkit-Motif.] 

But  admirable  as  this  plan  may  be  in  opens 
where  the  eye  assists  the  ear,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  attempts  of  Usst  and  Berlioi  to  apply 
it  to  orchestral  music  have  been  wholly  sue- 
oevsfiil.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  composer  ts 
label  his  themes  in  the  score  and  tell  us,  as  in  the 
'Dante'  Symphony  for  instanoe,  that  a  mono- 
tone phrase  for  Brass  instruments  represents 
'All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here,'  or  that 
a  melodious  phrase  typifies  Franoesca  da  Rimini. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  powible  for  n 
■ubicbI  piece  to  follow  the  geaerml  course  of  ik 
poem  or  story,  and,  if  only  by  evoking  similar 
states  of  miiid  to  those  induced  by  Considering 
the  story,  to  form  a  fitting  musioal  commentary 
on  it.  Such  prognunme  pieces  are  Stemdale 
Bennett's  '  Parsdise  and  the  Peri '  overture,  Yon 
Balow*8  'Sangei^s  Fluch,*  and  Liszt's  'Mazeppa.* 
Bat  as  the  extent  to  which  composers  have 
gone  in  illustrating  their  chosen  subjects  differs 
widely,  as  much  %m  the  '  Eroica '  diflbrs  from 
the  <  Battle  Symphony,'  so  it  will  be  ivell  now 
to  review  the  list  of  compositions — ^not  a  very 
bulky  one  before  the  present  century—written 
with  imitative  or  descriptive  intention,  and  let 
eai^  case  rest  on  its  own  merits. 

Bedier,  in  his  *  Hausmusik  in  Deutschland ' 
mentioos  possessing  a  i6-part  vocal  canon  'on 
the  approach  of  Summer/  by  a  Flemish  eom> 
poser  of  the  ettd  of  the  15th  century,  in  which 
the  cackoo's  note  is  imitated,  but  given  incor* 
reetiy.  This  incorrectness — D  C  instead  of  Eb  G 
— may  perhaps  be  owing  to  the  fact  (discussed 
some  time  ago  in  the  '  Musical  Times*)  that  this 
bird  alters  her  interval  as  summer  goes  on}  ^  It 
is  bat  natural  that  the  cuckoo  should   have 
aibided  the  earliest  as  well  as  the  most  frequent 
sobject  far  musical  imitation,  as  hers  is  the  only 
bird's  nole  which  is  reducible   to    our  scale, 
though  attempts  hav»  been  made,  as  will  be 
seen  further  on,  to  copy  some  others.    Another 
CMonio  part-song,  written  in  1540  by  Lemlin, 
'Dor  Gatsganch  auf  dem  Zaune  sass,*  Becker 
Inmscribes  at  length.    Here  two  voices  repeat 
the  cuckoo's    call    alternately  throughout    the 
piece.    He  also  quotes  a  part-song  by  Antonio 
Sesnddli  (Dresden,  1570)  in  which  the  cackling 
of  s  hen  laying  an  egg  is  comically  imitated 
thos:  'Ka,  ka,  ka,  ka,  ne-ey!  Ka,  ka,  ka.  ka, 
se-ey !  *  More  interesting  than  any  of  these  is  the 
'Dixieme  livre  des  chansons'  (Antwerp,  1545) 
to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum,  which  con- 
tefais  <La  Bataille  K  Quatre  de  Clem.  Jannequin' 
(frith  a  5th  part  added  by  Ph.  Yerdelot),  'Le 
«kstit  des  03rBeaux '  by  N.  Gombert,  '  La  chasse 
<k  li^TTe,'  anonymous,  and  another  <  Chasse  de 
hkne '  by  Gotnbert.    Two  at  least  of  these  part- 
HBgi  deserve  detailed  notice,  having  been  re- 
ently  performed  in  Paris.    The  first  has  been 
tanMiibed  in  ncore  by  Dr.  Bumey'  in  his  '  Mu- 
«al  Extracts^  Add.  MS.  1 1 ,  588).  and  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  battle  of  Marignan.  Beginning  in  the 
wttl  contrapuntal  madrigal  style  with  the  words 
'iHostez,  tous  gentiUGallois,  la  victoire  du  noble 
toy  FrsDfovs,'  at  the  words  '  Sonney  trompettes 
H  dsirons  the  voices  imitate  trumpet-calls  thus, 
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Tnn-U'lm  Ian  an.  firw«-le-l«  Ian  fui 


ssd  the  assault  is  described  by  a  copious  use  of 
flaomatopeias,  such  as  'pon,  pon,  pon,'  'patipatoc,* 
>sd  *  hnmi,*  mixed  up  with  exclamations  and 


war-eries.    Two  bars  of  quotation  will  perhaps 
convey  some  idea. 


^^T^  r  r  r  J|  r  r  r  J  r  r  P 


chippe  eboppe  torclie   lorgne  ehlppe  dM«>pe  torch* 


i|^-    rf  rfMriTTf  rrr 


p«-U-pc-toc         trlquetrlqaefTM  pA-U-p*. 


!U  J  J  J 


^ 


t 


"F—r  r  rr 


p«-tl-p*-toe      triune   tne       till       xln       trlqu« 


Elp^-j  J  J  J.I  JIJ  J  J  J  J  J  J 


to   pft-tl-pa-toepa-ti-pa-toc  pa-ti-p«-tocp*-ti-pa- 


P 


r 


■or 


^jnn^^rr  '^m 


pft-U-pa-toc  lA-ti-pa-tocpa-U-pft- 


I  Bpakr.  to  hto  AotoMognphr.  hu  qvota<  a  eoekoo  la  8wltxertoa4 
iMeh  fM«  tlM  Inteniwdtoto  nota-O,  W,  K. 

I  IB  tte  rtlDM  S»  1»  BOtkOMl  MllMtlM. 


This  kind  of  thing  goes  on  with  much  spirit  for 
a  long  while,  ending  at  last  with  cries  of  '  Vic- 
toire-au  noble  roy  Francois!  Escampe  toutte 
frelon  bigot !  *  Jannequin  is  said  to  have  written 
some  other  descriptive  pieces,  in  the  list  of  which 
the  'Chant  des  oyseaux '  of  Gombert  is  wrongly  in- 
cluded. [See  Jannequin.]  This  latter  composition 
is  chiefiy  interesting  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
articulation  of  the  nightingale  is  imitated,  the  song 
being  thus  written  down  :  'Tar,  tar,  tar,  tar,  tar, 
fria,  firia,  tu  tu  tu,  qui  lara,  qui  lara,  huit  huit 
huit  huit,  oyti  oyti,  coqui  coqui,  la  vechi  la  vechi, 
ti  ti  ctl  ti  ti  ctl  titi  ctl,  quiby  quiby,  tu  fouquet 
tu  fouquet,  trop  coqu  trop  coqu,*  etc.  But  it  is  a 
ludicrous  idea  to  attempt  an  imitation  of  a  bird 
by  a  part-song  for  Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor  and  Bass, 
although  some  slight  effort  is  made  to  follow  the 

Shrasing  of  the  nightingale's  sone.    The  'Chasse 
e  libvre '  describes  a  hunt,  but  is  not  otherwise 
remarkable. 

The  old  musicians  do  not  display  much  ori- 
ginality in  their  choice  of  subjects,  whether  for 
imitation  or  otherwise.  '  Mr.  Bird^s  Battle '  is 
the  title  of  a  piece  for  virginals  contained  in  a 
MS.  book  of  W.  Byrd's  in  the  Christ  Church 
Library,  Oxford.  The  several  movements  are 
headed  *  The  soldiers*  summons — the  March  of 
footmen— of  horsemen — the  Trumpets — the  Irish 
march — the  Bagpipe  and  Drum — etc.*  and  the 
piece  is  apparently  unfinished.  Mention  may 
also  be  made  of  *La  Battaglia*  by  Francesco 
di  Milano  (about  1530)  and  another  battle- 
piece  by  an  anonymous  Flemish  composer  a 
little  later.  Eckhwd  or  Eccard  (1589)  is  said 
to  have  described  in  music  the  hubbub  of  the 
Piazsa  San  Marco  at  Venice,  but  details  of  this 
achievement  are  wanting.  The  beginning  of  the 
17th  century  gives  us  an  English  'Fantasia  on 
the  weather,*  by  John  Mundy,  professing  to  de- 
scribe 'Faire  Wether.'  'Lightning,'  ' Thunder,' 
and  '  A  faire  Day.*  This  is  to  be  seen  in  'Queen 
Elizabeth's  Virginal  Book.*  The  three  subjects 
quoted  overleaf  alternate  frequently,  giving  thir- 
teen changes  of  weather,  and  the  piece  ends 
with  a  few  bars  eacpressing  *a  deare  day/ 
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PR0GRA3IMB-MnSIG. 
I.  Fitiiv  wether. 
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2.  Lightning. 
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etc. 


3.  Thunder. 


There  ii  eIbo  'A  Harmony  for  4  Voioes*  by 
Ravenscroft,  '  expressing  the  five  osual  Recrea- 
tions of  Hunting,  Hawking,  Dancing,  Drinking, 
and  Enamouring  ' :  but  here  it.  is  probable  that 
the  words  only  are  deseriptive.  A  madrigal  by 
Leo  Leoni  (ito6)  beginning  *Dimmi  Clori  gen  til' 
contains  an  imitation  of  a  nightingale.  Hien 
the  Viennese  composer  Froberger  (d.  1667)  is 
mentioned  by  several  authorities  to  have  had  a 
marvellous  power  of  pourtraying  all  kinds  of 
incidents  and  ideas  in  music,  but  the  sole  speci- 
men of  his  programme-music  quoted  by  Becker 
— another  battle-piece — is  a  most  feeble  produc- 
tion. Adam  Krieger  (1667)  gives  us  a  four-part 
vocal  fugue  entirely  imitative  of  cats,  the  subject 
being  as  follows — 
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Titles  now  begin  to  be  more  impressive,  and  the 
attempt  of  Buxtehude  (b.  1637)  to  describe  '  the 
Nature  and  Properties  of  the  Planets'  in  a  series 
of  seven  Suites  for  Clavier  would  be  very  ambi- 
tious had  it  extended  further  than  the  title-page. 
Kuhnau's  '  Biblische  Historien '  are  more  notice- 
able. These  were  six  Organ  Sonatas  describinff 
various  scenes  in  the  sacrod  narrative.  '  David 
playing  before  Saul '  is  one — a  good  miuical  sub- 
ject;  *  Jacob's  wedding  *  is  more  of  a  programme 
piece,  and  contains  a  '  bridal  song '  lor  Rachel. 
'  Gideon '  is  of  the  usual  order  of  battle-pieces,  and 
*  Israel's  death '  is  not  very  descriptive.  Bumey 
gives  *  David  and  Groliath '  and  '  The  ten  plagues 
of  Egypt '  as  the  titles  of  the  other  two. 

Amongst    descriptive    vocal   pieces    of  this 
period  should  be  noticed  the  fVost  scene  in 
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Paroell*s  *  King  Arihulr,'  in  which  the  odd  efiect 

of  shivering  and  teeth-chattering  is  rendered  by 

the  chorus.     Also  the  following  aria  from  an 

opera  by  Alessandro  Melani  (1660-96) : — 

Talor  la  granoohiella  nel  pantaao 
Per  allegreaa  canto  ank  qak  r^, 
Tribbla  11  grUlo  tri  til  tri, 
L'AgneUino  fa  M  b^, 
L*Ungnaolo  chin  chin  ohin, 
Ed  il  sal  eori  ohi  chi. 

These  imitations  are  said  to  have  created  much 
delight  among  the  audienoe*  Coming  now  to 
the  great  masters  we  find  singularly  few  items  for 
our  Ust.  J.  S.  Bach  has  only  one,  the '  Capriodo 
sopra  la  lontanaaza  del  suo  fratello  diletissimo,* 
for  pianoforte  solo,  in  which  occurs  an  imitation 
of  a  posthom.  We  cannot  include  the  descriptive 
choruses  which  abound  in  cantatas  and  oratorioa, 
the  catalogue  would  be  endless.  We  need  only 
mention  casually  the  <  Schlacht  bei  Hocbstadt '  of 
Em.  Bach,  and  dismiss  Couperin  with  the  remark 
that  though  he  frequently  gives  his  hazpdohoid 
pieces  sentimental  and  flowery  names,  these 
have  no  more  application  than  the  titles  be- 
stowed so  freely  and  universally  on  the  '  drawing- 
room'  music  of  the  present  day.  D.  Scarlatti 
wrote  a  well-known  '  Cat's  Fugue.'  Handel  has 
not  attempted  to  describe  in  music  without  the 
aid  of  words — for  the  '  Harmonious  Blacksmith  * 
is  a  mere  after-invention,  but  he  oecasionally 
follows  not  only  the  spirit  but  the  letter  of  his 
text  with  a  faithfulness  somewhat  questionable, 
as  in  the  setting  of  such  phrases  as  '  the  hail 
ran  along  upon  the  ground,* '  we  have  turned,' 
and  others,  where  the  music  literally  executes 
runs  and  turns.  But  this  too  literal  following 
of  the  words  has  been  even  perpetrated  by 
Bach  ('Mein  Jesu  ziehe  mich,  so  will  ich 
laufen*),  and  by  Beethoven  (Mass  in  D,  *et 
ascendit  in  ooelum ') ;  and  in  the  present  day 
the  writer  has  heard  more  than  one  organist 
at  church  gravely  illustrating  the  words  'The 
mountains  tkipped  like  rams '  in  his  aooompani- 
ment,  and  on  the  slightest  allusion  to  thunder 
pressing  down  three  or  four  of  the  lowest 
pedals  as  a  znatter  of  course.  Berlioz  has  ridi- 
culed the  idea  of  interpreting  the  words  '  high ' 
and  'low'  literally  in  music,  but  the  idea  is 
now  too  firmly  rooted  to  be  disturbed.  Who 
would  seek  to  convey  ethereal  or  heavenly  ideas 
other  than  by  high  notes  or  soprano  voices,  and 
a  notion  of  *  the  great  deep '  or  of  gloomy  subjects 
other  than  by  low  notes  and  bass  voices  ? 

A  number  of  Haydn's  Symphonies  are  distin- 
guished by  names,  but  none  are  sufficiently  de- 
scriptive to  be  included  here.  Characteristic  music 
there  is  in  plenty  in  the  'Seasons,'  ukI  'Creation,' 
but  the  only  pieces  of  actual  programme-music 
— and  those  not  striking  specimens — are  t&e 
Earthquake  movement,  *&  Terremoto,*  in  the 
'Seven  Last  Words,'  and  the  'Representation  of 
Chaos '  in  the  '  Creation/  by  an  exceedingly  iin- 
chaotic  fugue.  Mosart  adds  nothing  to  our  list, 
though  it  should  be  remembered  how  greatly  he 
improved  dramatic  music.  We  now  come  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  i8th  centuiy,  when  pro- 
gramme pieces  are  in  plenty.    It  is  but  natural 
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that  the  numerous  battles  of  that  stonay  epoch 
ihoiild  hftve  been  oommemorated  by  the  arts, 
and  luxsordingly  we  find  Battle  Sonatas  and  Sym- 
phanieB  by  the  dozen.  But  first  a  passing  mention 
ihoiild  be  made  of  the  three  symphonies  of 
Ditten  too  Dittersdorf  (1789)  on  subjects  from 
Grid's  Metamorphoses,  viz.  The  four  ages  of  the 
vorld;  The  fall  of  Phaeton;  and  Actseon's  Me- 
lamorphosis  into  a  stag. 

In  an  old  volume  of  pianoforte  music  in  the 
Briti^  Museum  Library  (g.  138)  may  be  seen 
tbe  following  singular  compositions : — 

I.  'Britannia,  an  Allegorical  Overture  by  D. 
Steibdt,  deseribing  the  victory  over  the  Dutch 
Fleet  by  Admiral  Duncan.'  In  this,  as  wdl  as  all 
other  similar  pieces,  the  composer  has  kindly  sup- 
plied printed  'stage directions*  throughout.  Thus 
— '  Adagio :  the  stillness  of  Uie  night.  The  waves 
flC  the  sea.  Advice  from  Captain  Trollope' 
(whidi  is  thus  naively  depicted) :—         ^^^ 
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'SaOing  of  the  Dutch  Fleet  announced  (by  a 
march .' ).  Beat  to  arms.  Settinffthe  sails,  **  Britons, 
strike  home."  Sailing  of  the  Fleet.  Songs  of  the 
ailors.  Roaring  of  the  sea.  Joy  on  sight  of 
the  enemy.  Signal  to  engage.  Approach  to  the 
caeiDy.  Cannons.  Engagement.  Discharge  of 
aaall  arms.  Falling  of  toe  mast  (a  descending 
Kile  pasnge).    Cries  of  the  wounded : — 


^WWMW 


^^ 
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Heat  of  the  action.  Cry  of  victory.  "Rule 
Britaania,**  (interrupted  by)  Distress  of  the  Van- 
qniihed.  Sailing  after  victoiy.  Return  into  port 
sad  aodamation  of  the  populace.  **  God  save  the 
King.**  *  This  composer  has  also  written  a  well- 
bovn  descriptive  rondo,  *  The  Storm,'  as  well 
Mother  programme  pieces,  the  titles  of  which  will 
be  fooad  under  Pianoforte  Music  [vol.  ii.  7255]. 
2.  *  Hie  Rojral  Embarkation  at  Greenwich,  a 
ebaracteristic  Sonata  by  Theodore  Bridault.* 
Tlut  piece  professes  to  describe  '  Grand  Saluta- 
tioi  (^Cknnon  and  Music.  The  barge  rowing  off 
totheTatch.  **  Rule  Britannia."  His  Majesty 
iotag  on  board.  Acclamations  of  the  people* 
(apparently  not  very  enthusiastic). 
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J.  'The  Battle  of  Egypt,  by  Dr.  Domenico 
Briscoli.'  This  is  a  piece  of  the  same  kind,  with 
full  descriptions,  and  ending,  as  usual,  with  *  God 
save  the  King.* 

4.  '  The  Landing  of  the  Brave  42nd  in  Egypt. 
Military  Rondo  for  Pianoforte,  by  T.  H.  Butler.' 
The  programme  is  thus  stated :  '  Braving  all 
opposition  they  land  near  Fort  Aboukir,  pursue 
the  French  up  the  sand-hills,  and  in  a  bloody 
battle  conquer  Buonaparte*s  best  troops.* 

5.  Another  'Admiral  Duncan's  Victory,*  by 
J.  Dale. 

6.  'Nelson  and  the  Navy,  a  Sonata  in  com- 
memoration of  the  glorious  ist  of  August,  1798, 
by  J.  Dale.'  A  similar  sea-piece,  m  which  the 
blowing  up  of  L'Orient  is  representea  by  a  grand 
ascending  scale  passage. 

7.  A  third  '  Admiral  Duncain,*  by  Dussek. 

8.  'The  Sufferings  of  the  Queen  of  France,* 
by  Dussek.  This  is  a  series  of  very  short  move- 
ments strung  together,  each  beanng  a  name. 
A  deep  mourning  line  surrounds  the  title-page. 
'The  Queen*s  imprisonment  (largo).  $he  re- 
flects on  her  former  greatness  (maestoso).  They 
separate  her  from  her  children  (agitato  assai). 
Farewell.  They  pronounce  the  sentence  of  death 
(allegro  con  furia).  Her  resignation  to  her  fate 
(adagio  innocente).  The  situation  and  reflections 
the  night  before  her  execution  (andante  agitato). 
The  guards  come  to  conduct  her  to  the  place  of 
execution.  They  enter  the  prison  door.  Funeral 
March.  The  savage  tumult  of  the  rabble.  The 
Queen's  invocation  to  the  Almighty  just  before 
her  death  (devotamente).  The  guillotine  drops 
(a  glisiando  descending  scale).  The  Apotheosis.* 

9.  *  A  complete  delineation  of  the  Procession 
....  in  the  Ceremony  of  Thanksgiving,  1 797,' 
by  Dussek.  The  ftill  title  nearly  fills  a  page. 
«Here  we  have  horses  prancing  and  guns  firing, 
and  the  whole  concludes  with  Handel's  Corona- 
tion Anthem. 

10.  *  A  Description  in  Music  of  Anacreon*s 
L* Amour  piqu^  par  une  abeille,*  by  J.  Mugni^. 
This  is  perhaps  the  first  attempt  to  illustrate 
a  poem,  and  as  such  is  commendable. 

11.  'The  Chace,  or  Royal  Windsor  Hunt,'  by 
H.  B.  Schroeder ;  a  descriptive  hunting-piece. 

12.  13.  'The  Siege  of  Valenciennes,'  and 
*  Nelson's  Victory,*  anonymous. 

Far  more  famous,  though  not  a  whit  superior 
to  any  of  these,  was  Kotzwara*s  'Battle  of 
Prague.'  It  seems  to  be  a  mere  accident  that  we 
have  not  a  piece  of  the  same  kind  by  Beethoven 
on  tiie  Battle  of  Copenhagen !  ^  There  is  also  a 
'Conquest  of  Belgrade,'  by  Schroetter;  and  a 
composition  by  Bierey,  in  which  one  voice  is  ac* 
companied  by  four  others  imitating  firogs— '  qua- 
qua  1 ' — belongs  also  to  this  period.    Mr.  Julian 

1  See  hU  lettOTt  to  Thomfon.  In  Tbajer,  lil.  448. ».  He  asked  SO  foM 
duoeuforUwJob. 
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Marshall  poMeases  a  number  of  oompotitioiis  of 
an  obaoure  bat  original-minded  oomposer  of  this 
time  (bhough  perhaps  a  Prince),  Signor  Sampieri. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  pianoforte  teacher 
who  sought  to  make  his  compositions  interest* 
ing  to  his  pupils  by  means  of  prc^ammes,  and 
even  by  illustrations  placed  among  the  notes. 
One  of  his  pieces  is  '  A  Grand  Series  of  Musical 
Compositions  expressing  Various  Motions  of  the 
Sea.'  Here  we  have  *  Promenade,  Calm,  Storm, 
Distress  of  the  Passengers,  Vessel  nearly  lost,' 
etc.  Another  is  modestly  entitled  'A  Novel, 
Sublime,  and  Celestial,  Piece  of  Music  called 
Night  ;  Divided  into  5  Parts,  viz.  Evening. 
Midnight,  Aurora,  Daylight,  and  The  Rising  of 
the  Sun.*  On  the  cover  is  given  '  A  short  Ac- 
Qount  how  this  Piece  is  to  be  played.  As  it  is 
supposed  the  Day  is  more  Chearful  than  the 
Night,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Evening, 
begins  by  a  piece  of  Serious  ^usio.^- Midnight, 
by  simple  and  innocent,  at  the  same  time  shew- 
ing the  Horror  &  Dead  of  the  Night.  Atuvra, 
by  a  Mild  encreasing  swelling  or  crescendo 
Music,  to  shew  the  gradual  approach  of  the  Day. 
Daylight,  by  a  Gay  &  pleasing  Movement,  the 
Biting  of  the  Sun,  concludes  by  an  animating  ^ 
lively  Rondo,  &  as  the  Sun  advance  into  the 
Centre  of  the  Globe,  the  more  the  Music  is 
animating,  and  finishes  the  Piece.* 

In  this  composition  occur  some  imitatiooji  of 
birds.    That  of  the  Thrush  is  not  bad : 
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The  Blackbird  and  the  Goldfinch  are  lees  happily 
copied.  Other  works  of  this  composer  bear  the 
titles  of  'The  Elysian  Fields,*  *The  Progress  of 
Nature  in  various  departments,'  'New  Grand 
Pastorale  and  Rondo  with  imitation  of  the  bag- 
pipes ' ;  and  there  is  a  curiously  illustrated  piece 
descriptive  of  a  Country  Fair,  and  all  the 
amusements  therein. 

Coming  now  to  Beethoven,  we  have  his  own 
authority  for  the  fact,  that  when  composing  he 
had  always  a  picture  in  his  mind,  to  which  he 
worked.^  But  in  two  instances  only  has  he  de- 
scribed at  all  in  detail  what  the  picture  was. 
These  two  works,  the  Pastoral  and  the  Battle 
Symphonies,  are  of  vastly  different  calibre.  The 
former,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  departing 
from  orthodox  form,  is  a  splendid  preoedent  for 
programme-music.  In  this,  as  in  most  works  of 
the  higher  kind  of  programme-music,  the  composer 
seeks  less  to  imitate  the  actual  sounds  of  nature 
than  tQ  evoke  the  same  feelings  as  are  caused  by 
the  contemplation  of  a  fair  landscape,  etc.  And 
with  such  consummate  skill  is  this  intention 
wrought  out  that  few  people  will  be  found  to 
agree  with  a  writer  in  the  '  EncyclopiBdia 
Ib^tannica '  (former  edition)  who  declares  that  if 
this  symphony  were  played  to  one  ignorant  of 
the  composers  intention  the  hearer  would  not 

I  In  A  convenatlOD  with  Noate.  In  the  fleldi  umt  Bad«n  (Thay«r, 
HI.  SO).  '  Ich  h«be  Immsr  ein  GemAide  in  melnen  Otdankao,  weun 
Idi  ftm  oomponlrtD  Un,  und  arbeite  naeh  damMlbon.' 
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be  able  to  find  out  the  programme  lor  himself. 
But  even  were  this  the  case — as  it  undoubtedly 
is  vrith  many  other  pieces — ^it  would  be  no  ar> 
gument  against  programme-music,  which  never 
professes  to  propound  conundrums.  It  may  be 
worth  mentioning  that  the  Pastoral  Symphony 
has  actually  been  '  illustrated  *  by  scenes,  ballet 
and  pantomime  action  in  theatres.  This  was 
done  at  a  festival  of  the  KUnstler  Liedertafel  of 
Dtisseldorf  in  1863  'by  a  series  of  living  and 
moving  tableaux  in  which  the  situations  de- 
scribed by  the  Tone-poem  are  scenically  and 
pantomimically  illustrated.*'  A  similar  enter- 
tainment was  given  •  by  Howard  Glover  in  Lon- 
don the  same  and  following  year. 

Another  interesting  fact  concerning  the  Pas* 
toral  Symphony  is  the  identity  of  its  pro- 
gramme with  that  of  the  'Portrait  Musical  de 
la  Nature'  of  Knecht,  described  below.  The 
similarity  however  does  not  extend  to  the 
music,  in  which  there  is  not  a  trace  of  resem- 
blance. Mention  has  elsewhere  been  made  of 
an  anticipation  of  the  Storm  music  in  the  '  Pro- 
metheus* ballet  music,  which  is  interesting  to 
note.  Some  description  of  the  little-known 
'  Battle  Symphony  *  znay  not  be  out  of  place 
here.  It  is  in  two  parts;  the  first  begins 
with  'English  drums  and  trumpets*  followed  by 
'Rule  Britannia,*  then  come  'French  drums 
and  trumpets*  followed  by  'Malbrook.*  More 
trumpets  to  give  the  sigxud  for  the  assault  on 
either  side,  and  the  batUe  is  represented  by  an 
Allegro  movement  of  an  impetuous  character. 
Cannon  of  course  are  imitated  ~  Storming  March 
— Presto — and  the  tumult  increases.  Then 
Malbrook  is  played  slowly  and  in  a  minor  key, 
clearly,  if  somewhat  inadequately,  depicting  the 
defeat  of  the  French.  This  ends  the  ist  part. 
Part  2  is  entitled  'Victory  Symphony*  and 
consists  of  an  Allegro  con  brio  followed  by  *  God 
save  the  King*~-a  melody,  it  may  be  remarked, 
which  Beethoven  greatly  admired.  The  Allegro 
is  resumed,  and  then  the  anthem  is  worked  up 
in  a  spirited /tt^a/o  to  conclude. 

Of  the  other  works  of  Beethoven  which  are 
considered  asprognuume,or  at  least  characteristic 
music,  a  list  has  been  already  given  at  p.  2o6h  of 
vol.  i.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  remark  that  the 
'Eroica*  Symphony  only  strives  to  produce  a 
general  impression  of  grandeur  and  heroism,  and 
the  '  Pathetic  *  and  *  Farewell '  Sonatas  do  but 
pourtray  states  of  feeling,  ideas  which  music  is 
peculiarly  fitted  to  convey.  The  title  *Wuth 
liber  den  verlorenen  Groechen,*  etc.,  given  by 
Beethoven  to  a  Rondo  (op.  1 39)  is  a  mere  joke. 

Knecht's  Symphony  here  demands  a  more  de- 
tailed notice  than  has  yet  been  given  it.  The 
title-page  runs  as  follows — 

Le  Portmit  M tulcal  d«  U  Nature,  ou  Onuuto  Slmphonto . . .  (For 
ordinary  orchestra  mimiu  clarinets.)  LaqueU*  va  exprlner  par  1« 
moyen  dcs  sons : 

1.  Une  belle  Oontrte  ou  1«  Solell  lull,  !«■  doiu  Zephlra  vottlcvM. 
lei  Bulsseauz  traTenent  le  Tallon.  lea  oiaeaoi  Kaxoalllent,  tin  turmkt 
tombe  du  haut  en  niarmurant,  le  berger  siflto.  les  moutons  sautent. 
et  la  berg^re  fait  entendre  sa  douce  toIz. 

a.  Le  del  commence  k  devenlr  soudaln  et  sombfe.  toat  1«  vobln- 
age  a  de  la  peine  de  retplrar  et  I'efltajtt  !«  nuaiM  noln  moatant. 

>  Sm  '  Beethoren  Im  Malkasten '  by  Jaba. '  Genkn.  AoMtn.' 
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iBfwts  »  aattcnt  k  bin  xm  bnilt,  1«  tonMrve  gronda  4e  loin  ti 
Willi  tpproelM  4  pas  lents. 

1  L'onie  aeeompaffn^  <1«  vanU  marmurMs  M  das  plulM  l»t- 
tiM  gTHKk  sTce  touta  Ia  fbroa,  !«■  aomiiMts  das  arbre*  font  un  munn. 
« )e  torf»«t  nmla  sat  a«uz  Avee  ud  bmlt  ^pouvAntebla. 

4.  L'onca  g'«|ipalaa  paw  4  pau  las  noagas  sa  dlssipaiit  at  la  eial 
iniMtcUlr. 

k  Ia  Satiin  tmupoit^  da  to  Jtde  fl^a  aa  toIx  Tan  la  cial  at 
■ad  ao  aiueiur  lea  plus  Tlvas  graces  par  des  ehants  doux  at  agrtebles. 

OcdUe  4  Moiulaur  t' Abb«  Toglar  Premier  lUltra  da  Chapalla  Elao- 
wsh  de  FktoUo-Banr.  par  Justin  Hanrl  Knaeht. 

[See  Kkecht,  voL  U.  p.  66.] 
*  In  gpite  of  these  elaborate  promises  the  sym* 
phonj,  regarded  as  descriptive  music,  is  a  sadly 
weak  affair ;  its  sole  merit  lying  in  the  origin- 
ality  of  itH  form.  In  the  first  movement  (6 
major.  Allegretto)  instead  of  the  '  working  out  * 
gecti<ni  thore  is  an  episode,  Andante  pastorale, 
D  major  (a),  formed  m>m  the  first  subject  (6)  by 
metamorphoaia,  thus— > 
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Tbe  Abb^  Vogler,  to  whom  this  composition  is 
dedicated,  was  hiinself  a  great  writer  of  pro- 
gramme-music, having  described  in  his  Organ 
Concertos  such  elaborate  scenes  as  the  drowning 
of  tbe  Duke  Leopold  in  a  storm,  the  Last  Judge- 
ment, with  graves  opening,  appearance  of  Sie 
mygtic  horsemen  and  choruses  of  danmed  and 
Ucned— and  a  naval  battle  In  the  fashion  of 
Dossek  and  the  rest. 

Comiiig  now  to  modem  times,  we  find  a  perfect 
naaia  for  giving  names  to  pieces — showing  the 
bisa  of  popular  taste.  £very  concert  overture 
wuf  have  a  title,  whether  it  be  programme- 
iuisic  or  not.  Every  'drawing-room'  piece,  every 
vsltz  or  galop,  must  have  its  distinctive  name, 
tni  we  cease  to  look  for  much  descriptiveness  in 
soy  music.  It  cannot  be  said  that  all  Mendels- 
nkn's  overtures  are  programme-music.  The 
Midsummer  Night*s  Dream,  with  its  tripping 
elves  and  braying  donkey,  certainly  is,  but  the 
'Meeresitille,^  'Hebrides.'  and  'Melusine*  are 
wdy  pieces  which  assume  a  definite  colour  or 
duncter,  the  same  as  his  'Italian*  and  'Scotch' 
iymphonies.  To  this  perfectly  legitimate  extent 
OBsoy  modem  pieces  go  ;  and  ^H}me  term  like 
'  tinted  music '  should  be  invented  for  this  large 
dan  of  compositions,  which  includes  the  greater 
girt  of  Schumann's  pianoforte  works,  for  instance. 
The  'Cameval'  is  decidedly  programme-music, 
•0  are  most  of  the  '  Kinderscenen '  and  '  Wald- 
>9eoen';  while  others,  despite  their  sometimes 
extravagant  titles,  are  purely  abstract  music :  for 
it  is  well  known  that  Schumann  often  invented 
tbe  titles  after  the  pieces  were  written.  Such 
paeoes  as  the  'Fantasia  in  C*  and  the  longer 
'  Novelletten,'  finom  their  poetic  cast  and  free 
fonn  give  a  decided  impression  of  being  intended 
for  dfiicriptive  music. 

Spohr  s  Symphony  '  Die  Weihe  der  Tone  *  (The 
^^<>Bsecration  of  Sound)  bears  some  relation  to  the 


Pastoral  Symphony  in  its  first  movement ;  the 
imitations  of  Nature's  sounds  are  perhaps  some- 
what too  realistic  for  a  true  work  of  art.  but 
have  certainly  conduced  to  its  popularity.  For 
no  faults  are  too  grave  to  be  forgiven  when 
a  work  has  true  beauty.  His  '  Seasons '  and 
'  Historical  *  Symphonies  are  less  characteristic. 

Felicien  David's  wonderful  ode-symphonie  *  Le 
Desert'  must  not  be  omitted,  though  it  is  almost 
a  cantata,  like  the  *  Faust '  of  Berlioz.  Modern 
dramatic  muajc,  in  which  descriptiveness  is  car- 
ried to  an  extent  that  the  old  masters  never 
dreamed  of,  forms  a  class  to  itself.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  wonder- 
ful achievements  of  Weber  and  Wagner. 

Berlioz  was  one  of  the  greatest  champions  of 
prognunme-music ;  he  wrote  nothing  that  was 
not  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  poetical 
words  or  ideas ;  but  his  love  of  the  weird  and 
terrible  has  had  a  lamentable  effect  in  repelling 
public  admiration  for  such  works  as  the  'fVancs 
Juges*  and  'King  Lenr*  overtures.  Music 
which  seeks  to  inspire  awe  and  terror  rather  than 
delight  can  never  be  popular.  This  renuurk 
applies  also  to  much  of  Liszt*s  music.  The 
novelty  in  construction  of  the  '  Symphonische 
Dichtungen  *  would  be  freely  forgiven  were  simple 
beauty  the  result.  But  such  subjects  as  '  Pro- 
metheus'  and  'The  Battle  of  the  Huns,'  when 
illustrated  in  a  sternly  realistic  manner,  are  too 
repulsive,  the  latter  of  these  compositions  having 
indeed  lately  called  forth  the  severe  remark  from 
an  eminent  critic  that  '  These  composers  (Liszt 
etc.)  prowl  about  Grolgotha  for  bones,  and,  when 
found,  they  rattle  them  together  and  call  the 
noise  music*  But  no  one  can  be  insensible  to 
the  charms  of  the  preludes  'Tasso,'  'Dante,' 
and  '  Faust,*  or  of  some  unpretentious  pianoforte 
pieces,  such  as  '  St.  Fran9ois  d'Assise  prMicant 
aux  oiseaux,'  '  Au  bord  d'une  source,'  '  Waldes- 
rauschen,'  and  others. 

Stem  dale  Bennett's  charming  'Paradise  and 
the  Peri '  overture  is  a  good  specimen  of  a  work 
whose  intrinsic  beauty  pulls  it  through.  An  un- 
musical story,  illustrated  too  litendly  by  the 
music, — ^vet  the  result  is  delightful.  Kaff,  who 
ought  to  know  public  taste  as  well  as  any  man,  has 
named  seven  out  of  his  nine  symphonies,  but  they 
are  descriptive  in  a  very  unequal  degree.  The 
'Lenore*  follows  the  course  of  BUrger's  well- 
known  ballad,  and  the  '  Im  Walde  *  depicts  four 
scenes  of  forest  life.  Others  bear  the  titles  of 
'The  Alps,'  'Spring,*  'Summer,'  etc.,  but  are 
character-music  only.  Raff,  unlike  Liszt,  re- 
mains faithful  to  classical  form  in  his  symphonies, 
though  this  brings  him  into  difficulties  in  the 
Finale  of  the  'Forest'  symphony,  where  the 
shades  of  evening  have  to  fsdl  and  the  '  Wild 
Hunt '  to  pass,  twice  over.  The  same  difficulty 
is  felt  in  Bennett's  Overture. 

That  the  taste  for  'music  that  means  some- 
thing* is  an  increasing,  and  therefore  a  sound 
one,  no  one  can  doubt  who  looks  on  the  enormous 
mass  of  modem  music  which  comes  under  that 
head.  Letting  alone  the  music  which  is  only 
intended  for  the   uneducated,  the  extravagant 
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programme  quadiillea  of  Jullien,  and  the  clever, 
if  vulgar,  imitative  chonues  of  Offenbach  and  hig 
followers,  it  is  certain  that  every  piece  of  mudc 
now  derives  additional  interest  from  the  mere 
fact  of  having  a  distinctive  title.  Two  excellent 
specimens  of  the  grotesque  without  vulgarity  in 
modem  programme-music  are  Grounod's '  Funeral 
March  of  a  Marionette '  and  Saint-Saens'  *  Danse 
Macabre.*  In  neither  of  these  is  the  mark  over- 
stepped. More  dignified  and  poetic  are  the  other 
*  Potoiee  Symphoniques  *  of  tne  latter  composer, 
the '  Bouet  d'Omphale'  being  a  perfect  gem  in 
its  way.  We  may  include  Goldinark*s  'Land- 
liche  Hochxeit  *  symphony  in  our  list,  and  if  the 
Characteristic  Studies  of  Moscheles,  liszt,  Henselt 
and  others  are  omitted,  it  is  because  they  belong 
rather  to  the  other  large  class  of  character-pieces. 
It  wiU  be  noticed,  on  regarding  this  catalogue, 
how  much  too  extended  is  the  application  of  the 
term  *  programme-music  *  in  the  present  day.  If 
every  piece  which  has  a  distinct  character  is  to 
be  accounted  programme-music,  then  the  'Eroica* 
Symphony  goes  side  by  side  with  JuHien's 
'British  Army  Quadrille,*  Berlioz's  'Episode  de 
la  vie  d'un  Artiste '  with  Dussek's  'Sunerings  of 
the  Queen  of  France,'  or  Beethoven's  'Turkish 
March '  with  his  *  Lebewohl '  sonata.  It  is  ab- 
surd, therefore,  to  argue  for  or  against  programme- 
music  in  general,  when  it  contains  as  many  and 
diverse  classes  as  does  abstract  music.  As 
before  stated,  theorising  is  useless — the  result  is 
everything.  A  beautiful  piece  of  music  defies  the 
critics,  and  all  the  really  beautiful  pieces  in  the 
present  list  survive,  independently  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  programme-music  is  a  legitimate 
form  of  art  or  not.  C^'G.] 

PROGRESSION  is  motion  from  note  to  note, 
or  from  chord  to  chord.  The  term  is  sometimes 
used  to  define  the  general  aspect  of  a  more  or  less 
extended  group  of  such  motions.  It  is  also  used 
of  a  group  of  modulations,  with  reference  to 
the  order  of  their  succession.  The  expression 
'progression  of  parts'  is  used  with  special  re- 
ference to  their  relative  motion  in  respect  of  one 
another,  and  of  the  laws  to  which  such  relative 
motion  is  subject.   [See  Motion.]      [C.H.H.P.] 

PROLATION  (Lat.  ProUUio;  Ital.  Prolor 
tione).  A  subdivision  of  the  rhythmic  system, 
which,  in  Mediseval  Music,  governed  the  pro- 
portionate duratioxl  of  the  S^ibreve  and  the 
Minim. 

Prolation  was  of  two  kinds,  the  Greater,  and 
the  Lesser — called  by  early  English  writers,  the 
More,  and  the  Lesse,  and  by  Italians,  Prolazione 
Perfetta,  and  Imper/eita,  In  the  former — usually 
indicated  by  a  C^le,  or  Semicircle,  with  a  Point 
of  Perfection  in  its  centre— the  Semibreve  was 
equal  to  three  Minims.  In  the  latter— distin- 
guished by  the  same  signs,  without  the  Point — 
it  was  equal  to  two.  ^ee  Point.]  The  signs, 
however,  varied  greatly  at  different  periods.  In 
the  latter  half  of  the  i6th  century,  for  instance, 
the  Circle  was  constantly  either  used  in  con- 
nection with,  or  replaced  by,  the  figure  3,  to  which 
dicumstanoe  we  owe  the  presence  of  that  figure 
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in  our  own  Time-Signatures,   the  Time   now 
known  as  3-a  being,  in  fact,  the  exact  modem 
equivalent  of  the  Greater  Prolation,  and  that 
commonly  called  AUa  Breve,  0,  of  the  Lesser. 
The  (hMtor  Prolation.  The  Leawr  Prolation. 
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Prolation  was  generally  intermixed  with  Mod^ 
and  Time,  in  curioudy  intricate  proportions, 
which  however  were  greatly  simplified  by  the 
best  Masters  of  the  best  Period.  [See  Mode, 
Time,  Proportion,  Notation.]  [W.S.R.] 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS.  Although  the 
concerts  given  at  Vauxhall,  Ranelagh,  Meiryle- 
bone,  and  other  public  gardens,  might  be  placed 
under  this  head,  the  class  of  entertainment  now 
so  well  known  in  this  country  under  the  name 
was  introduced  into  London  from  Paris.  In 
1838  some  of  the  leading  London  instrumen- 
talists gave  concerts  at  the  English  Opera  House 
(Lyceum)  under  the  title  of  'Promenade  Concerts 
k  la  Musard.*  The  pit  was  boarded  over  and  an 
orchestra  erected  upon  the  stage  in  the  manner 
now  familiar  to  all,  though  then  so  strange. 
The  band  consisted  of  60  peribrmers,  includuig 
many  of  the  most  eminent  professors ;  Mr.  J.  T. 
Willy  was  the  leader,  and  Signer  Negri  the 
conductor;  the  programmes  were  composed  ex- 
clusively of  instrumental  music,  each  consist- 
ing of  4  overtures,  4  quadrilles  (principally  by 
Musard),  4  waltzes  (by  Straus^  and  Lanner), 
and  a  solo,  usually  for  a  wind  instrument.  The 
first  of  the  concerts  was  given  on  Dec.  la,  and 
they  were  continued,  with  great  success,  during 
the  winter.  Early  in  1 839  the  band  of  Valen- 
tino, the  rival  of  Musard,  came  to  London,  and 
gave  concerts  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern ; 
the  programmes  being  composed  of  music  of  a 
higher  class,  the  first  part  usually  including  a 
symphony ;  but  they  met  with  little  support.  In 
Oct.  1839  ^^^  original  speculators  resumed  opera- 
tions at  the  Lyceum.  On  June  8,  1840,  'Concerts 
d'Et^  were  commenced  at  Drury  Lane  under 
the  conductorship  of  Eliason,  the  violinist,  with 
Jullien  as  his  assistant,  and  a  baud  of  nearly 
100,  and  a  small  chorus.  Some  dissensions 
among  the  original  managers  led  to  concerts  of 
the  same  class  being  given  by  Mr.  Willy  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  at  the  Princess's  Theatre, 
the  majority  of  the  band  however  still  perform- 
ing' at  the  Lyceum.  About  the  same  period 
promenade  concerts  were  given  at  Drury  Lane, 
and  M  usard  was  brought  over  to  conduct  them.  In 
Jan.  1841  'Concerts  d'Hiver*  were  given  in  the 
same  house  by  Jullien,  who  soon  firmly  esta- 
blished himself  in  public  favour  and  continued 
to  give  this  class  of  concerts  until  1859.  [See 
JuLUEN.]  In  1 85 1  promenade  concerts  conducted 
by  Balfe  were  given  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre 
under  the  title  of  'National  Concerts*;  a  large 
band  and  chorus  and  some  eminent  principal 
singers  were  engaged,  but  the  speculation  proved 
unsuccessful.  Since  Jullien's  retirement,  pro- 
menade concerts  have  been  annually  given  in  the 
autumn  at  Covent  Garden,  with  Alfred  Mellon 
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M  oondoctor  iintil^i866,  and  aflerwardB  under 
Tarious  conductors,  Signor  Arditi,  M.  Herv^ 
Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan,  M.  Riviere,  etc.  [W.  H.H.] 

PROMETHEUS.  Beethoven's  only  Ballet 
(op.  43)  ;  designed  bj  Salvatore  Yigano ;  com- 
posed in  1800,  and  produced,  for  Mile.  Casentini's 
KD«fit,  March  38,  1801,  in  the  Burg- theater, 
Vienna,  uuder  the  tide  of  *  Die  Geschopfe  des 
PraneUieus.'  It  contains  an  overture,  an  'Intro- 
duction,* and  16  numbers.  The  title  of  the  first 
edition,  an  arrangement  for  the  piano  (Vienna, 
1801,  numbered  in  error  op.  34),  b  '  61i  Uomini 
di  Prometeo';  English  eidition,  'The  men  of 
Prometheus.*  If  Beyle — who  under  the  name 
of  Bombet  wrote  the  famous  letters  on  Haydn — 
may  be  trusted,  the  representation  of  Chaos  firom 
the  '  Creation '  was  interpolated  by  Vigano  into 
Beethoven's  Ballet  at  Milan,  to  express  'the  first 
dawn  of  sentiment  in  the  mind  of  beauty*  (what' 
erer  that  may  mean).^ 

No.  5  is  a  very  early  instance  of  the  use  of 
tk  Harp  with  the  Orchestra. — ^The  Introduction 
eootains  a  partial  anticipation  of  the  Storm  in 
the  Pastoral  Symphony. — ^The  Finale  contains 
two  tunes  which  Beethoven  has  used  elsewhere ; 
the  fiist  of  these,  in  Eb,  appears  as  a  Contre- 
tanz.  No.  7  of  la  ;  as  the  theme  of  15  variations 
and  a  fogoe  fbr  the  PF.  in  Eb  (op.  35,  composed 
in  1802);  and  as  the  principiBd  theme  in  the 
Finale  to  the  Eroica  Symphony.  The  second — 
in  G — appears  as  a  Contretanz,  No.  11  of  the 
Kt  fint  mentioned.  Such  repetitions  are  rare  in 
Beethoven. — ^The  autograph  of  Prometheus  has 
disappeared,  but  the  Hofbibliothek  at  Vienna 
poswiscs  a  transcript  with  Beethoven's  cor- 
rections. [6.] 

PROPH^TE,  LE.  Opera  in  5  acts ;  words  by 
Scribe,  muBC  by  Meyerbeer.  Produced  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  April  16,  1849.  In  Italian,  in 
4  lets,  at  Coven t  Garden,  July  24,  1 849.       [6.] 

PROPORTION  (Lat.  Proportio;  Ital.  Pro- 
pomoM).  A  term  used  in  Arithmetic  to  express 
oertain  harmonious  relations  existing  between  the 
•ereral  elements  of  a  series  of  numbers;  and  trans- 
fcncd  from  the  terminology  of  Mathematics  to 
that  of  Music,  in  which  it  plays  a  very  prominent 
pirt.  In  Music,  however,  the  word  is  not  always 
■npbjed  in  its  strict  mathematical  sense :  for, 
i  true  Proportion  can  only  exist  in  the  presence 
of  three  terms ;  in  which  point  it  differs  from  the 
Bstio,  which  is  naturally  expressed  by  two.  Now, 
the  soMsalled '  Proportions*  of  Musical  Science  are 
ihnott  always  expressible  by  two  terms  only,  and 
ihoold  therefore  be  more  correctly  called  Rfttioe ; 
bot  ve  shall  find  it  convenient  to  assume,  that, 
in  musical  phraseology,  the  two  words  may  be 
lawfully  treated  as  synonymous — as,  in  fact,  they 
ictoally  have  been  treated,  by  almost  all  who  have 
vritten  00  the  subject,  firom  Joannes  Tinctor,  who 
published  the  first  Musical  Dictionary,  in  the 
year  1474,'  to  the  Theorists  of  the  i8th  and  19th 
eenturiea. 

Of  the  three  principal  kinds  of  Proportion 

'  l4ttNi  tar  Haydn.  Ko.U:  May  A.  UQ0. 

_'  'FlorMTioail  daonim  nvniaroram  taMiudo '  (JoAonU  Tlnetorls 
DlftnltoriuiD.'   Llt.F.) 
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known  to  Mathematicians,  two  only — the  Arith- 
metical and  Geometrical  species — are  extensively 
used  in  Music :  the  former  in  connection  with 
difierences  of  Pitch  and  Rhythm  ;  the  latter,  in 
the  construction  of  the  Time-table,  the  Scale  of 
Organ  Pipes,  and  other  matters  of  importance. 

Thomas  Morley,  in  his  '  Plaine  and  easie  In- 
troduction to  Practicall  Musicke*  (London  1597), 
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fives  a  Table,  which  exhibits,  at  one  view,  all  the 
ifferent  kinds  of  Proportion  then  in  general  use ; 
thereby  saving  so  much  time  and  trouble,  in  the 
way  of  reference,  that  we  have  thought  it  well  to 
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reproduce  his  Diagnun,  before  proceeding  to  t)ie 
practical  application  of  our  subject. 

To  use  this  Table,  (i)  When  the  name  of  the 
Proportion  is  known,  but  not  its  constituents, 
find  the  name  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Diagram ; 
follow  down  the  lines  of  the  lozenge  Id  which  it 
is  encloeed,  as  far  as  the  first  horisontal  line  of 
figures;  and  the  two  required  numbers  will  be 
found  under  the  points  to  which  these  diagonal 
lines  lead.  Thus,  Tripla  Sesquialfcera  lies  near 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  Diagram,  about  mid- 
way between  the  top  and  bottom ;  and  the 
diagonal  lines  leading  down  from  it  conduct  as 
to  the  numbers  2  and  7,  which  express  the  re- 
quired Proportion  in  its  lowest  terms,  (a)  When 
the  constituents  of  the  Proportion  are  known, 
but  not  its  name,  find  the  two  known  numbers 
in  the  same  horizontal  line;  follow  the  lines 
which  enclose  them,  upwards,  into  the  diagonal 
portion  of  the  Diagram ;  and,  at  the  apex  of  the 
triangle  thus  formed  will  be  found  the  required 
name.  Thus  the  lines  leading  from  2  and  8  con- 
duct us  to  Quadrupla. 

The  uppermoRt  of  the  horizontal  lines  comprises 
all  the  Proportions  possible,  between  the  series  of 
numbers  from  I  to  10  inclusive,  reduced  to  their 
lowest  terms.  The  subsequent  lines  give  their 
multiples,  as  far  as  100 ;  and,  as  these  multiples 
always  bear  the  same  names  as  their  lowest  re- 
presentatives, the  lines  drawn  from  them  lead 
always  to  the  apex  of'the  same  triangle. 

By  means  of  the  Proportions  here  indicated, 
the  Theoiist  is  enabled  to  define  the  difference  of 
pitch  between  two  given  sounds  with  mathema- 
tical exactness.  Thus,  the  Octave,  sounded  by 
the  half  of  an  Open  String,  is  represented  by  the 
Proportion  called  Dupla;  the  Perfect  Fifth, 
sounded  by  2-3  of  the  String,  by  that  called 
Sesquialtera ;  the  Perfect  Fourth,  sounded  by 
3-4,  by  Sesquitertia.  These  Ratios  are  simple 
enough,  and  scarcely  need  a  diagram  for  their 
elucidation ;  but,  as  we  proceed  to  more  complex 
Intervals,  and  especially  to  those  of  a  dissonant 
character,  the  Proportions  grow  far  more  intri- 
cate, and  Morley*8  Table  becomes  really  valuable. 

A  certaiu  number  of  these  Proportions  are  also 
used  for  the  purpose  of  defining  differences  of 
Rhythm;  and,  in  Mediaeval  Music,  the  latter  class 
of  differences  involves  even  greater  complications 
than  the  former. 

The  nature  of  Mode,  Time,  and  Pbolation 
will  be  found  fully  explained  under  their  own 
special  headings ;  and  the  reader  who  has  care- 
fully studied  these  antient  rhythmic  systems  will 
be  quite  prepared  to  appreciate  the  confusion 
which  could  scarcely  fail  to  arise  from  their  un- 
restrained commixture.  [See  Notation.]  Time 
was,  when  this  commixture  was  looked  upon  as 
the  cachet  of  a  refined  and  classical  style.  The 
early  Flemish  Composers  delighted  in  it.  Jos- 
quin  constantly  made  one  Voice  sing  in  one 
kind  of  Rhythm,  whUe  another  sang  in  another. 
Hobrecht,  in  his  '  Missa  Je  ne  demande,*  uses 
no  less  than  five  different  Time-signatures  at  the 
beginning  of  a  single  Stave — an  expedient  which 
bscame  quite  characteristic  of  the  Music  of  the 


i  5  th  and  earlier  yean  of  the  4  6th  centuriei.  It 
was  chiei!y  for  the  sake  of  elucidating  the  mys- 
teries of  this  style  of  writing  that  Morley  gave 
his  Table  to  the  world ;  and,  by  way  of  making 
the  matter  clearer,  he  followed  it  up  by  a  setting 
of  'Christes  Crosse  be  my  speed,'  for  Three  Voices, 
containing  examples  of  Dupla,  TripK,  Quadrupla, 
Sesquialtera,  Seequiquarta,  Quadrnpla-Seaqui- 
quarta,  Quintupla,  Sextupla,  Septupla,  Nonupla, 
Decupla,  and  Supertripartiens  quartas,  giving  it 
to  his  pupil,  Philomathes,  with  the  encouraging 
direction — *  Take  this  Song,  peruse  it,  and  sing  it 
perfectly ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  you  may  sing  any 
reasonable  hard  wrote  Song  that  may  come  to 
your  sight.* 

Nevertheless,  Morley  himself  confesses  that 
these  curious  combinations  had  fallen  quite  into 
disuse  long  before  the  close  of  the  i6th  century. 

Omithoparcus,  writing  in  1517,^  mentions 
eight  combinations  of  Proportion  only,  all  of 
which  have  their  analogues  in  modem  Music, 
though,  the  Large  and  Long  being  no  longer  in 
use,  they  cannot  all  be  conveniently  expressed  in 
modem  Notation,  (i)  The  Greater  Mode  Per- 
fect, with  Perfect  Time;  (2)  the  Greater  Mode 
Imperfect,  with  Perfect  Time;  (3)  the  Lesser 
Mode  Perfect,  with  Imperfect  Time;  (4)  the 
Lesser  Mode  Imperfect,  with  Imperfect  Time; 

(5)  the  Greater  Prolation,  with  Perfect  Time; 

(6)  the  Greater  Prolation,  with  Imperfect  Time ; 

(7)  Perfect  Time,  with  the  Lesser  Prolation ; 

(8)  Imperfect  Time,  with  the  Lesser  Prolation. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


6. 


6.        7. 
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Adam  de  Fulda,  Sebald  Heyden,  and  Hermann 
Finck,  use  a  different  form  of  Signature ;  distin- 
guishing the  Perfect,  or  Imperfect  Modes,  by  a 
large  Circle,  or  Semicircle ;  Perfect,  or  Imperfect 
Time,  by  a  smaller  one,  enclosed  within  it ;  and 
the  Greater,  or  Lesser  Prolation,  by  the  presence, 
or  absence,  of  a  Point  of  Perfection  in  the  centre 
of  the  whole ;  thus  — 
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In  his  First  Book  of  Masses,  published  in  1554, 
Palestrina  has  employed  Perfect  and  Imperfect 
Time,  and  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Prolation, 
simultaneously,  in  highly  complex  Proportions, 
more  especially  in  the  'Missa  Virtute  magna,* 
the  second  Osanna  of  which  presents  difficulties 
with  which  few  modem  Choirs  could  cope ;  while, 
in  his  learned  '  Missa  L'homme  arm^,*  he  has 
produced  a  rhythmic  labyrinth  which  even  Jos- 
quin  might  have  envied.  But,  after  the  pro- 
duction of  the  '  Missa  Papee  Marcelli,*  in  the  year 
1565,  he  confined  himself  almost  exclusively  to 
the  use  of  Imperfect  Time,  with  the  Lesser  Pro* 
lation,  equivalent  to  our  Alia  Breve,  with  four 
Minims  in  the  Measure ;  the  Lesser  Prolation, 
alone,  answering  to  our  Conmion  Time,  with  four 
Crotdiets  in  the  Measure;  Perfect  Time,  with 
the  Lesser  Prolation,  containing  three  Semibreyw 
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b  the  Mea«Qi« ;  and  the  Greater  Prolation,  alone 
NfireMatod  bj  our  3-2.    A  rery  little  oonaidera* 
lion  will  luffioe  to  ihev  that  all  these  oombina- 
tiooi  are  reducible  to  cdinple  Dupla,  and  Tripla. 
Our  modem  Proportions  are  equally  unpreten- 
tioQi,  And  £»r  more  clearly  expressed ;  all  Simple 
TiiiiM  being  either  Duple,  or  Triple,  with  Duple 
robdiTisions ;   and  Compound  Times,  Duple,  or 
IViple,  with  Triple  subdivisions.    Modem  Com- 
poteis  tometinies  intermix  these  different  species 
of  Rhythm,  just  as  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Pro- 
Uiioii  were  intermixed,  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  but, 
Uwomplicity  of  our  Time- signatures  deprives  the 
proceis  of  almost  all  its  oomplioation.    No  one^ 
(or  instance,  finds  any  difficulty  in  reading  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Doubles  in  the  last  Movement 
of  Banders  Fifth  Suite  (the  *  Harmonious  Black- 
imith'),  though  one  hand  plays  in  Common  Time, 
sod  the  other  in  24-16.     Equally  clear  in  its 
ioteatioii,  and  intelligible  in  the  appearance  it 
presents  to  the  eye,  is  the  celebrated  Scene  in 
'Don  Giovanni,*  in  which  the  First  Orchestra 
playi  a  Minuet,  in  3-4 ;  the  Second,  a  Gavotte, 
ID  i-4;  and  the  Ti^rd^  a  Valse,  in  3-8;   all 
blending  together  in  one  harmonious  whole^-a 
trioBiph  of  ingenious  Proportion  worthy  of  a 
Netherlander  of  the  15th  century,  which  could 
only  have  been  conceived  by  a  Musician  as  re- 
mark  able  for  the  depth  of  hiis  learning  as  for  the 
geniality  of  his  style.    Spohr  has  us^  the  same 
expedient,  with  striking  effect,  in  the  Slow  Move- 
ment o{  his  Symphony  'Die  Weihe  der  Tone'; 
sad  other  still  later  Composers  have  adopted  it, 
with  very  fair  success,  and  with  a  very  moderate 
degree  of  difficulty — for  our  Rhythmic  Signs  are 
Uio  dear  to  admit  the  possibility  of  misappre* 
be&sion.    Our  Time-table,  too,  is  simplicity  itself, 
tkoegh  in  strict  Geometrical  Proportion — the 
Breve  being  twice  as  long  as  the  Scmibreve,  the 
Sonibreve  twice  as  long  as  the  Minim,  and  so 
vith  the  rest.    We  have,  io  fact,  done  all  in  our 
power  to  render  the  rudiments  of  the  Art  intelli- 
gible to  the  meanest  capacity :  and  only  in  a  very 
"^  cases — such  as  those  which  concern  the  'Sec- 
tioo  of  the  Canon,*  as  demonstrated  by  Euclid, 
ud  other  writers  on  the  origin  and  constitution 
of  the  Scale ;   the  regulation  of  Temperament ; 
the  Scale  of  Organ  Pipes ;  and  others  of  like  nature 
~sie  we  concerned  with  Proportions  sufficiently 
intricate  to  demand  the  aid  of  the  Mathematician 
for  their  elucidaUon.  [W.S.R;] 

PROPOSTA  (Lat.  Dux;  Eng.  Subject).  A 
^«nk  applied  to  the  Leading  Part,  in  a  Fugue, 
or  Point  of  Imitation,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Riipoeta,  or  Response  (Eng.  Answer ;  Lat. 
Coiiei).  The  Leading  Part  of  a  Canon  is  usually 
called  the  Guida,  though  the  term  Proposta 
ii  sometimes  applied  to  that  also.  [W.S.R.] 

PROPRIETAS,  propriety  (Germ.  Eigenheit), 
A  peculiarity  attributed,  by  Mediaeval  writers, 
to  those  Ligaturee  in  which  the  first  note 
vas  sung  as  a  Breve :  the  Breve  being  always 
understood  to  represent  a  complete  Measure 
(Ut.  Tactus;  Old  Eng.  Stroke).  Franco  of 
Cologne    deacribes    Ligatures    banning    with 
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Breves,  Longs,  and  Semibreves,  as  Ligaturm 
cuiA,  tine,  and  eum  oppotUa  PropHelaie,  respec* 
tively.  [W.S.R.] 

PROSE.    [See  Sbqdkwtia.] 

PROSKE,  Karl,  editor  of  the  celebrated 
collection  of  ancient  church-music  called  Musica 
DrviNA,  bom  Feb.  11,1 794,  at  Grdbing  in  Upper 
Silesia,  where  his  father  was  a  wealthy  land- 
owner. Having  studied  medicine  he  made  the 
campaign  of  181 3- 15  as  an  army  surgeon,  but 
being  compelled  to  retire  by  his  health,  he  took 
his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Halle,  and 
settled  as  government  physician  at  Oppeln  in 
Upper  Silesia.  Here  he  suddenly  became  a  reli> 
gious  enthusiast,  a  change  to  which  his  devotion 
Io  church  music  doubtless  contributed.  On 
April  1 1, 1826.  he  was  ordained  priest  by  Bishop 
Sailer  at  Ratisbon,  where  he  became  vicar-choral 
in  1827,  and  Canon  and  Capellmeister  of  the 
Cathedral  in  1830.  From  this  time,  with  the 
aid  of  his  private  fortune,  he  began  his  cele- 
brated collection  of  church  music,  residing  for 
long  in  Italy  exploring  the  great  MS.  collections 
there,  and  scoring  from  the  voice-parts  many 
very  beautiful,  but  hitherto  unknown  works,  and 
publishing  them  in  a  cheap,  accurate,  and  legible 
form  as  'Musica  Divina  [see  vol.  ii.  p.  411]. 
Each  volume  is  preceded  by  introductory  remarks, 
biographical  and  bibliographical.  Attention  has 
been  repeatedly  called  in  this  Dictionary  to  the 
merits  of  this  collection.  [See  among  others 
Mass;  Impbopbbia.]  Proske  died  of  angina 
pectoris,  Dec.  20,  1861,  bequeathing  his  collec- 
tion to  the  episcopal  library  of  Ratisbon,  of  which 
it  forms  one  of  the  chief  ornaments.  [^-G.] 

PROUT,  Ebbnbzer,  B.A.,  bom  at  Oundle. 
Northamptonshire,  March  i,  1835,  graduated 
at  London,  1854.  He  studied  the  pianoforte 
under  Charles  Salaman.  In  1862  he  gained  the 
first  prise  of  the  Society  of  British  Musicians  for 
the  best  string  quartet,  and  in  1865  their  first 
prize  for  pianoforte  quartet.  From  1871  to  187^1 
ne  was  editor  of  *The  Monthly  Musical  Record, 
and  since  then  has  been  successively  music 
critic  of  '  The  Academy '  and  *  The  Athenseum.' 
He  is  conductor  of  the  Borough  of  Hackney 
Choral  Associatfen,  and  Professor  of  harmony 
and  composition  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  and  the  National  Training  School  of 
Music.  His  compositions  include  String  Quartet 
in  Eb,  op.  I ;  PF.  Quartet  in  C.  op.  2  ;  PF.  Quin- 
tet in  G,  op.  3 ;  Concert  for  Organ  and  Orchestra, 
op.  5  ;  Mf^piificat  in  C,  op.  7 ;  and  Evening 
Service  in  £b,  op.  8,  both  with  orchestra ;  *  Here- 
ward,*  dramatic  cantata,  op.  12  (produced  at 
St.  James*s  Hall,  June  4,  1879);  and  two  MS. 
symphonies  in  C  major  and  G  minor.     [W.  H.  H.] 

PRUDENT,  Emile,  bora  at  Angouldme,  April 
3, 181 7,  never  knew  his  parents,  but  was  adopted 
by  a  piano-tuner,  who  taught  him  a  little  music. 
He  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire  at  10,  and 
obtained  the  first  piano  prize  in  1833,  and  the 
second  harmony  prize  in  1 83A.  He  had  no  patrona 
to  push  him,  and  his  waut  01  education  not  being 
supplied  by  natural  liscility,  he  had  a  long  struggle 
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with  the  stem  realities  of  life,  but  by  dint  of  pa- 
tience and  perseveranoe  he  overcame  all  obstacles. 
His  first  performance  in  public  was  at  a  concert 
with  Thalberg,  whose  style  he  imitated,  and  the 
success  of  his  fantasia  on  'Lucia  di  Lammermoor' 
(op.  8)  established  him  with  the  public.  He  then 
made  constant  excursions  in  France,  and  occa- 
sional trips  abroad,  but  his  home  continued  to  be 
in  Paris,  and  there  he  composed  and  produced  his 
new  pieces.  His  compositions,  about  70  in  num- 
ber, include  a  trio  for  PF.,  violin,  and  cello ;  a 
ooncerto-symphonie  'Les  trois  Bdves*  (op.  67); 
several  brilliant  and  pleasing  morceaux  de  genre, 
such  as  *  Les  Bois,'  and  *La  Danse  des  F^es* ;  fan- 
tasias on  opera-airs,  or  themes  by  classical  com- 
posers ;  transcriptions  with  and  without  varia- 
tions, cleverly  calculated  to  display  the  virtuosity 
of  a  pianist ;  and  finally  *  Etudes  de  genre,*  also 
intended  to  show  off  manual  dexterity.  His 
music  is  clear,  melodious,  and  correct ;  pleasing 
the  ear  without  straining  the  attention.  Prudent 
is  no  fiery  or  original  genius,  but  an  artist  with  a 
real  love  for  his  instrument,  and  a  thorough 
understanding  of  its  resources,  and  a  musician  of 
taste  and  progress.  From  Thalberg  to  Mendels- 
sohn is  a  long  way  to  traverse,  and  Prudent 
was  studying  the  latter  composer  with  enthusiasm 
when  he  was  carried  off  after  48  hours'  illness, 
by  diphtheria,  on  May  14,  1863.  His  kind  and 
generous  disposition  caused  him  to  be  universally 
regretted.  He  was  a  good  teacher,  and  formed 
several  distinguished  pupils,  especially  ladies; 
among  these  MUe.  Louise  Murer,  who  took  the 
first  piano  prize  at  the  Conservatoire  in  1854,  was 
the  best  interpreter  of  his  works.  Li  England 
he  was  well  known.  He  played  a  concerto  in 
Bb  of  hb  own  composition  at  the  Philharmonic, 
May  I,  1848;  returned  in  1851  and  introduced 
his  elegant  morceau  'La  Ghasse,*  which  he  re- 
peated at  the  New  Philharmonic  Ck>ncert  June  i, 
1853.  [G.C.] 

PBUME.  Franqois  Hubbrt,  violinist,  was 
bom  in  1816  at  Stavelot  near  Li^fe.  Having 
received  his  first  instruction  at  Malm^y,  he 
entered  in  1827  the  newly  opened  Conservatoire 
at  Libge,  and  in  1830  that  at  Paris,  where  he 
studied  for  two  years  under  Habeneck.  Be- 
tumiug  to  Libge  he  was  appointed  professor  at 
the  Conservatoire,  although  only  seventeen  years 
of  age.  In  1839  he  began  to  travel,  and  visited 
with  much  success  Germany,  Russia,  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  He  died  in  1849  At 
Stavelot.  Prume  was  an  elegant  virtuoso,  with 
most  of  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  modem 
Franco-Belgian  school.  He  is  chiefly  remem- 
bered as  the  composer  of  'La  Melancholic'  a 
sentimental  piice  de  aalon  which  for  a  time 
attained  an  extraordinary  popularity,  without 
however  possessing  the  artistic  worth  of  the  rest 
of  Pnmie's  compositions.  pP.  D.] 

PRUMIER,  Antoine,  bom  in  Paris  July  a, 
1794,  leamed  the  harp  from  his  mother,  and 
afterwards  entered  the  Conservatoire,  and  ob- 
tained the  second  harmony  prize  in  Catel's  class 
in  18 II.    After  this  however  he  was  compelled 
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by  military  law  to  enter  the  Eoole  polytechniqne ; 
but  in  18 15  he  gave  up  mathematics,  re*entered 
the  Conservatoire,  ana  finished  his  studies  in 
counterpoint  under  Eler.  He  then  became  harpist 
in  the  orchestra  of  the  Italiens,  and,  on  the  death 
of  Nadermann  in  1835,  professor  of  the  harp  at 
the  Conservatoire.  In  the  same  year  he  migrated 
to  the  Op^ra  Comique,  but  resigned  his  post  in 
1840  in  favour  of  his  son,  the  best  of  his  pupils. 
Prumier  composed  and  published  about  a  hundred 
fantasias,  rendeaux,  and  airs  with  variations  for 
the  harp — all  well  written  but  now  antiquated. 
He  received  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1845,  and 
was  vice-president  of  the  Association  des  Artistes 
Musiciens  for  17  years  consecutively.  He  died 
from  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism  at  a  oommittee 
meeting  of  the  Conservatoire,  Jan.  31,  1868. 
He  bad  retired  on  his  pension  the  year  before, 
and  been  succeeded  by  Labarre,  at  whose  death 
(April  1870)  the  professorship  devolved  upon 

CoKRAD  Prumier,  bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  5,  1820, 
and  laur^at  in  1838.  Like  his  father  he  writes 
well  for  'the  instrument,  and  is  considered  a 
skilled  performer  and  a  musician  of  taste.   [6.C.] 

PSALTERY  (^oXr^/Nov;  Old  EngUsh  Sautry; 
French  Psalterion ;  Ital.  Salterio ;  Ger.  PwUer). 
A  dulcimer,  played  with  the  finj2:6rs  or  a 
plectrum  instead  of  by  hammers.  The  French 
have  adopted  the  Greek  name  without  change. 
There  exists  a  classic  sculptured  representation 
of  the  Muse  Erato,  holding  a  long  ten-stringed 
lyre,  with  the  name  YA^TPIAN  cut  on  its  bue. 
From  this  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  strings  of 
this  lyre  were  touched  by  the  fingers  without 
the  usual  plectrum  of  ivory  or  metal.  Chaucer's 
*  sautrie '  in  the  Miller's  Tale  ^  came  direct  from 
the  East,  perhaps  imported  by  returning  Cru- 
saders, its  kinship  to  the  Persian  and  Arabic 
sarUir  and  kanun  being  unmistakable.  The 
psaltery  was  the  prototype  of  the  spinet  and 
harpsichord,  particularly  in  the  fonn  which  is 
described  by  Pretorius  in  his  '  Organographia,' 
as  the  '  Istromento  di  poreo,'  so  called  from  its 
likeness  to  a  pig's  head. 

The  illustration  is  drawn  from  a  I5th-centunr 
painting  by  Filipino  Lippi  in  the  National  Gal- 
leiy,  and  represents  a  'stromento  di  poroo'  strung 
vertically,  a  mode  less  usual  than  the  hori> 
zontal  stringing,  but  more  like  that  of  a  harp- 
sichord or  grand  piano.  Notwithstanding  the 
general  use  of  keyed  instruments  in  1650  we 
read  in  the  '  Musurgia '  of  Athanasius  Kireher, 
that  the  psaltery  played  with  a  skilled  hand 
stood  second  to  no  other  instrument,  and  Mer- 
senne,  about  the  same  date,  praises  its  silvery 
tone  in  preference  to  that  of  any  other,  and  its 
purity  of  intonation,  so  easily  controlled  by  the 
fingers. 

No  '  Istromento  di  poreo*  being  now  known  to 
exist,  we  have  to  look  for  its  likeness  in  painted 
or  sculptured  representations.  The  earliest  occurs 
in  a  13th-century  MS.  in  the  library  at  Douai. 
It  is  there  played  without  a  plectrum.    From 

I  'And  all  Bbore  ther  l«f  a  s»y  wntrto 
On  which  be  mada  on  nlghtet  melodle, 
80  twetely,  that  all  Uw  cbambn  rone 
And  Angtlm  ad  virgimtm  ht  aong.' 


PUGNANI. 
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Uh  nth  Mntarrtheraniiujnfrequratenunpl 
Dotubi  J  >t  Florenn,  in  the  funoui  Onpui  Podii 
of  Lnck  delU  Robbik,  &  cut  aF  which  ia  i 
S4nth  KeiuiDgtOD  Mi 


)lea,  I  Milan,  Dec.  ii 


But  other  fomu  were  admired  Siactl;  like 
as  Arabic  fawun  ia  a  pealtery  painted  i.D.  134S, 
i>j  thit  loring  delineator  of  EDuncal  inatramenCa, . 
Oragna,  hinuelf  a  muiilci&n,  in  hii '  Trionradella 
Hgrte,'  at  Pim.  The  atriogB  at  the  inatmmeat 
at  in  gnmpa  of  tliree,  each  group,  as  in  a  granil 
[uaa,  being  timed  in  anisoii  to  nuke  one  Dote. 
&nclhtia  there  were  .groupa  of  four,  a  not 
■ifneaent  atrintpng  in  the  Dulcihbb.  There  ie 
apuMcolotind  Utliogiaph  of  Ortwna'i  fresco  in 
'UAitau  Moyen  AKB.'bjPttul  LiicroiifPariB, 
■814.  p.  ]gi) ;  it  ia  tbera  called  '  Le  loaee  de 
la  Vic'  A  fine  rapreaentation  of  anch  a  paalterj, 
^fUEi^ia  threea^by  Orcagna,  will  be  found  incur 
KitionalGaUery  (Catalogue  No.  569).    [AJ.H,] 

PCCITTA.  Vnonio,  wu  born  at  Rome, 
1];S.  and  brought  up  nt  the  Pietk.  itt  Naples, 
■fia  Fenaroli  and  Sala.  He  wrote  hia  first 
■pn  for  Siuigaglia,  near  Ancona,  and  from  that 
tnw  till  his  death  composed  for  the  stage  dili- 
(<°tlt.  'I  due  Prigionieri'  (Rome  1801)  was 
>b  Snt  to  make  him  widely  kaown.  He  was, 
^enrtt,  often  away  from  Italy,  Erst  at  Lisbon, 
>W  he  broaght  out '  L'AndromaocK,'  and  then 
!■  tdndoa,  where  he  became  for  a  time  Director 
irflieMnno  at  the  Opera. 

Bii  nitme  firM  appean  in  1809,  when  three  of 
Vt  gpena  were  performed — '  I  Villeggiaturi  bl- 
BTi,  *I«  Caocia  d'Enrico  rV,' and 'Le  quAttro 
Huioai.'  In  iBio  we  find  hji '  Id  Vestale,'  in 
I'll  ■!•  tre  Sultme,'  in  iBia  ■  La  Ginevra  di 
3iMia,'in  1813  '  Boadioea,' and  in  1814 'Aristo- 
ioK.-  He  then  Idt  the  Open  and  travelled  with 
l(>dameCatalBDi:aDdwlien.ini8i3,she  took  the 
fcctiaiDf  the  Italian  Opera  at  Fans,  be  becune 
"Moipanyiat,  and  thrse  of  his  works  were  brought 
™'Uw«  in  181S.  16  and  17.  He  then  went  to 
"oo.  and  remidned  in  Italy  till  hia  death,  at 


..      ..     Fdtti  gives  a  list  of]  J  of 

hia  operas,  and  layi  tbat  his  music  showa  great 
&cility  but  no  invention.  Ten  Tolomea  of  his 
songs,  entitled  '  Mille  Melodic,'  are  published  by 
Ricordi.  [G.) 

PUGET.  Loisi,  bom  nt  Pari)  about  iSlo; 
though  an  amateur,  achieved  an  eitrsordinary 
popalarity  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  by  her 
eongs,  composed  to  Gustaie  Lemoine'a  words. 
Among  the  best   known  of  these  were, 'A  In 

e'  ^  de  Dieu,'  •  Ave  Maria,'  '  Le  Soleil  de  ma 
tagne,'  'Ta  dot,'  'Men  pays,'  '  Les  r^ves 
d'ane  jeune  Glle,'  etc.  Musicklly  speaking  the; 
are  ia^riortothoseof  Panaeron,  Lit barre,  or  Ma- 
uni ;  but  the  melodies  were  Hlwnys  so  natural 
and  so  suited  to  the  words,  and  the  words  them- 
selves were  so  full  of  that  good,  boargeoa  cha- 
racter, which  at  that  time  wu  all  the  fashion  in 
France,  thnt  their  vogue  wna  immense.  En- 
cournged  by  her  success,  Puget  aspired  to  the 
theatre,  ^e  took  lessons  from  Adolphe  Adam, 
and  on  Oct.  i.  1S36,  produced  at  the  Opera 
Comique  a  ime-iict  piece,  'Le  mauvnit  u!il,' 
which  Wat  sung  to  perfection  by  Poncbard  and 
Mme.  Damorenu.  In  1S41  she  married  Le- 
moine,  and  finding  the  popularity  of  her  songs 
on  the  wane,  hud  the  tact  to  publish  no  more. 
She  broke  sUence  only  once  again  with  an  oper- 
etU  called  '  La  Veilleuse,  on  lea  Nuits  de  Mi- 
lady,' produced  at  the  Gjmnsse,  Sept.  ij,  1869. 
Madame  Lemoine  has  for  some  time  renided  at 
Pao,  where  she  ia  stUl  living  (1881).  [G.C.] 

PUGNANI,  OiKTiSo,  celebrated  violinist, 
was  bom  at  Turin  (or  aooordiog  to  another 
source  at  CoDaveaa)  in  1717.  He  must  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  best  representativsa  of  tbe 


and  afterwards  of  Tortini,  he  oombiaed  the  pro- 
minent qnalities  of  tbe  style  and  technique  of 
both  these  great  masten.  He  waa  appointed 
first  violin  to'  the  Sardinian  court  in  1751,  and 
began  to  travel  in  1754.  He  mode  lengthened 
stays  at  Paris  and  in  Xiondon,  where  he  was 
for  a  time  leader  of  the  opera  band,  produced  an 
opera  of  his  own  (Bumsy,  Hist.  Iv.  494),  and 
published  trios,  quartets,  quintets,  and  sympho- 
nies. In  1770  Bumey  found  him  at  Turin,  and 
there  he  remained  as  leader,  conductor,  teacher 
and  composer,  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died 
in  1803. 

To  Pugnani  more  t^an  to  any  other  master 
of  the  vi^in  appears  to  be  due  the  preservation 
of  the  pure  grand  style  of  Corelti,  Tartini  and 
Vivaldi,  and  its  transmission  to  the  next  gsnero- 
tioD  of  violinists.  Apart  from  being  himself 
excellent  player  he  trained  a  lor^  number 


'  of  operas 


of  eminent  violinists^  such  as  Conforti.  BruDi, 
PuUedro  and,  above  all,  Tiotti.  He  waa  also  a 
prolific  composer :  he  wrote  a  number  of  0[ 
and  ballets,  which  however  appear  n 
been  very  successful.  F^tis  gives  the  names  01 
9,  and  a  list  of  his  published  instrumental  compo- 
sitions : — one  violin-concerto  (out  of  9),  J  sets  of 
violin  sonatas,  duoa,  trios,  quajiets.  quintets,  and 
1 1  ^mphoniea  for  strings,  oboes  and  boma.  [F.D.] 
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PIJPPO,  GttTSKPPB,  eintnent  iridlinist,  was 
bom  at  Lacca  in  1749.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the 
ConBervatorio  at  Naples,  and  when  still  very 
young  gained  considerable  reputation  in  Italy  as 
a  virtuoso.  He  came  to  Paris  in  1775;  thence 
he  went  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  he  is 
reported  to  have  amassed  a  fortune.  After 
having  stayed  for  eome  years  in  England  he 
returned  to  Paris  in  1784,  and  remained  there 
till  z8ii,  occupying  the  post  of  leader,  first  at 
the  Th^tre  de  Monsieur,  which  was  then 
under  Viotti's  direction,  then  at  the  Th^ti« 
Feydeau,  and  finally  conducting  the  band  at  the 
Th^Atre  Fran^ais.  As  he  was  an  excellent  a^ 
ootnpan3riBt,  be  was  much  in  request  in  the 
muncal  circles  of  the  rich  and  noble,  and  might 
have  secured  for  himself  a  competency  if  it  had 
toot  been  for  his  eccentricity  and  unsteadiness, 
which  brought  him  into  constant  troubles.  In 
I  $11  he  suddenly  left  Paris,  abandoning  his  wife 
and  children  for  ever.  Arrived  at  Naples  he 
was  lucky  enough  to  secure  the  leadership  of  the 
band  at  a  theatre.  He  however  did  not  stay 
long,  but  went  to  Lucca,  thence  to  Florence, 
and  finally  found  employment  as  teacher  at  a 
music  school  at  Pontremoli.  After  two  years 
he  threw  up  this  appointment  and  returned 
to  Florence,  was  there  found,  utterly  destitute, 
by  Mr.  Edward  Taylor,  Gresham  Professor  of 
Music,  and  by  his  generosity  was  placed  in  a 
hoApice,  where  he  died  in  1837.  F^tis  gives 
interesting  details  of  his  adventurous  life,  and 
sevend  of  his  hon  mots.  It  was  be  who  so 
happily  described  Bocoherini  as  *  tlie  wife  of 
Haydn.*  His  published  compositions  are  few 
and  of  no  importance.  [P*^*] 

PURCELL.  The  name  of  a  family  of  musi- 
cians in  the  17th  and  1 8th  centuries,  which 
included  amongst  its  members  the  greatest  and 
most  original  of  English  composers. 

1.  The  name  of '  Pursell,*  presumably  Hekbt 
PuBCELL  the  elder,  is  first  found  in  Pepys's  diary, 
under  date  Feb.  ai,  1660,  where  he  is  styled 
*  Master  of  Musique.'  Upon  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  (in  1660)  Henry  Puroell  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Gentlemen.  He  was  also 
Master  of  the  Choristers  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
On  Dec.  21,  1663,  he  succeeded  Signer  Angelo 
as  one  of  the  King's  Band  of  Music.  He  died 
Aug.  1 1, 1664.  and  was  buried  in  the  east  cloister 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  Aug.  1 3.  There  is  a  three- 
part  Song,  'Sweet  tyranness,  I  now  resign  my 
heart,*  inPlayford*s  'Musical Companion,*  1667, 
which  is  probably  of  his  composition,  although  it 
is  sometimes  attributed  to  his  more  celebrated  son. 
It  was  reprinted  in  Bumey*s  History,  iii.  486. 

2.  His  eldest  son,  Edward,  bom  1653,  was 
Gentleman  Usher  to  Ch&rles  II,  and  afterwards 
entered  the  army  and  served  with  Sir  George 
Kooke  at  the  taking  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Prince 
of  Hesse  at  the  defence  of  it.  Upon  the  death  of 
Queen  Ann^  he  retired  and  resided  in  the  house 
of  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  where  he  died  June  20, 
1 71 7.  He  was  buri«l  in  the  chancel  of  the  church 
of  Wytham,  near  Oxford. 

3.  HXMBT  PoBOBLL,  the  teoond  son  of  Henry 


PURCELL. 

Purcell  the  elder,  is  traditionally  laid  to  have 
been  boiti  in  Old  Pye  Street,  Westminster,  in  or 
about  1658.  He  lost  his  fkther  before  he  was 
six  years  old,*  and  soon  afterwards  was  admitted 
a  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Capt. 
Henry  Cooke,  after  whose  death,  in  1672,  he 
continued  under  Pelham  Humfrey.  He  is  said 
to  have  composed  anthems  whilst  yet  a  chorister, 
but  there  are  now  no  means  of  verifying  the 
foot,  although  it  is  highly  probable.  He  may 
possibly  have  remained  in  tuie  choir  for  a  brief 
period  after  the  appointment  of  Blow  as  successor 
to  Humfrey  as  Master  of  the  Children,  but  the 
probability  is  that,  after  quitting  the  choir  on 
the  breaking  of  his  voice,  he  studied  composition 
under  Blow  as  a  private  pupil,  and  so  justified 
the  statement  on  Blow's  monument  that  he  was 
'  master  to  the  £unous  Mr.  H.  Purcell.*  In 
i^75>  when  only  17  years  of  age,  Purcell  was 
engaged  by  Joeias  Priest,  a  dancing-master 
connected  with  the  theatres,  who  also  kept  a 
'boarding  school  for  3roung  gentlewomen'  in 
Leicester  Fields,  to  compose  an  opera  written  by 
Nahum  Tate,  called  *  Dido  and  Mae^  for  per- 
formance at  his  school.  Purcell  executed  his 
task  in  a  manner  which  would  have  added  to  the 
reputation  of  many  an  older  musician.  The  opera 
is  without  spoken  dialogue,  the  place  of  which 
is  supplied  by  recitative  ;  it  contains  some  beau- 
tiful  airs,  and  some  spirited  choruses,  especiAlIy 
that  beginning  *To  the  hills  and  the  valel.* 
The  work,  although  not  performed  on  the  public 
stage,  acquired  considerable  popularity,  as  is 
evident  from  the  number  of  manuscript  oopiei 
in  existence;  but.  with  the  exception  of  (Om 
song,  printed  in  the  '  Orpheus  Britannicus,*  and 
the  rondo  '  Fear  no  danger,'  printed  by  Warreto 
and  others,  it  remained  unpublished  until  1840, 
when  it  was  printed  by  the '  Musical  Antiquarian 
Society.*'  The  production  of '  Dido  and  .£neaa' 
led  to  Purcell  s  introductibn  to  the  public 
theatre.  In  1676  he  was  engaged  to  write 
music  for  Dryden's  tragedy  '  Aurenge^Zebe,'  and 
for  Shadweirs  comedy  '  Epsom  Wells,'  and  part 
of  the  music  for  his  tragedy  'The  Libertine.* 
The  latter  contains  the  pleasing  air  'Nymphs 
and  Shepherds,*  and  the  well-known  chorus  'In 
these  delightful  pleasant  groves.*  In  the  same 
year  a  song  by  him  appeared  in  the  new  edition 
of  Book  I.  of  Playf(nd's  publication,  'Choice 
Ayres,  Songs  and  Dialogues.*  In  1677  he  fur- 
nished an  overture,  eight  act  and  other  tunes,* 
and  songs  for  Mrs.  Behn's  tragedy  'Abdelaaor,* 
and  composed  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Matthew 
Lock,  printed  in  Book  II.  of  the  '  Choice  Ayres,* 
etc.,  1679.  In  1678  he  composed  theoverture  and 
instrumental  music  and  the  masque  in  Shadwell't 
alteration  of  Shakspere's  'Timon  of  Athens,* 
representing  the  contest  between  Cupid  and 
Bacchus  for  supremacy  over  mankind,  and  their 

1  Hb  mother,  Kllxabeth.  mrrtTed  to  irfto«tt  th«  vrhole  of  iMr  Mi'i 
eare«r,  axA  died  in  AoBust  lOM. 

1  PrlMt  remoTed  hts  achool  In  IffiO  to  Che1a«».  ^ere  'Dido  ui4 
JEneaa '  wts  ag«]n  performed,  u  appean  finom  sn  nndatad  |irhited 
oopT  of  the  ironU  publMed  In  Iiondon.  This  eopj  eontalna  a  pt»^ 
logM  for  miui«  which  Furoell  doei  not  appear  to  hare  let.   Tho 

eeee  wai  revlred  at  the  BJkJt.  OoDflart-room.  London.  Jut/  la  1I7¥. 
r  Mr.  Malcolm  Lawwn. 
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BlttBiAte  agreement  to  exeroM  a  joint  influence; 
a  Tery  beautiful  and  characteristic  composition. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  produced  anything 
lor  the  theatre  in  1679,  but  several  of  his  songs 
were  published  in  that  year  in  Playford's  second 
Book  just  named;  and  an  extant  letter,  dated 
Feb.  8,  1678-9,  from  his  uncle  Thomas,  to  the 
Rev.  John  Goetling,  the  celebrated  bass  singer, 
Uien  at  Canterbury,  shows  that  he  then  produced 
something  for  the  church;  the  writer  telling 
Gostling  that  his  son,  Henry  (as  he  affectionately 
ealled  his  nephew),  was  then  composing  and  that 
the  compodtioQ  was  likely  to  cause  GoRtling  to 
be  called  to  London.  Goetling  was  appointed  a 
gentleman  extraordinary  of  the  Cbapel  Royal  Feb. 
25, 1679,  ^^^  '^  gentleman  in  ordinary  soon  after* 
VMids.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know 
which  of  Purcell's  anthems  was  then  produced,  but 
at  present  there  seems  no  clue.  In  1680,  however, 
he  oompoeed  music  for  Lee's  tragedy '  Theodosius,' 
sod  the  overture  and  act  tunes  for  D'Urfey*s 
comedy  'TheVirtuous  Wife,*  and  produced  the  ftrst 
of  his  numerous  odes,  viz.  *  An  Ode  or  Welcome 
Song  for  his  Rojnal  Highness  [the  Duke  of  York] 
on  his  return  from  Scotland,*  and  'A  Song  to 
welcome  home  His  Majesty  from  Windsor.*  In 
the  same  year  he  obtained  the  appointment  of 
oiganist  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  then  gave 
up  bis  oomiection  with  the  theatbe,  which  he 
did  not  renew  for  six  years.  In  this  interval 
it  toky  be  assumed  that  much  of  his  church 
music  was  composed.  In  1681  he  composed 
another  Ode  or  Welcome  Song  for  the  King, 
'Swifter,  Lds,  swifter  flow.*  On  July  14,  1682, 
hs  was  appointed  organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
in  the  pl»oe  of  Edward  Ix>we,  deceased,  but  was 
not  sworn  in  until  Sept.  16  following.  He  com- 
posed an  Ode  or  Welcome  Song  to  the  King  on 
tus  return  from  Newmaricet,  Oct.  21, — 'The 
samoMr's  absence  unconcerned  we  bear,* — and 
some  aongs  for  the  inauguration  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Sir  William  Pritchard,  Oct.  29.  In  1683 
pQioell  came  forward  in  a  new  capacity,  via.  as 
a  composer  of  instrumental  chamber  music,  by 
the  publSeation  of  '  Sonnatas  of  III  parts,  two 
VielUna  and  Basse  to  the  Organ  or  Harpsichord,' 
with  an  engraved  portrait  of  himself,  at  the  age 
of  14,  prefixed.  These  sonatas  are  1 2  inliumber, 
sad  tfith.  oomprises  an  adagio,  a  cansone  (fugue), 
s  ilow  movement,  and  an  air ;  they  are  avowedly 
formed  upon  Italian  models,  as  the  composer  in 
his  prefrioe  says,  *  For  its  author  he  has  faithfully 
eodeavQiared  a  just  imitation  of  the  most  famed 
Italian  masters,  principally  to  bring  the  serious- 
leas  and  gravity  of  that  sort  of  musick  into  vogue 
s^d  reputation  among  our  countrymen,  whose 
humour  *tis  time  now  should  begin  to  loath  the 
levity  and  balladry  of  our  neighbours.  The 
sttempt  he  confesses  to  be  bold  and  daring; 
their  being  pens  and  artists  of  more  eminent 
shilities,  much  better  qualified  for  the  imploy- 
mmt  than  his  or  himself,  which  he  well  hopes 
these  his  weak  endeavours  will  in  due  time 
provoke  and  enflame  to  a  more  accurate  under- 
tskiug.  He  is  not  ashamed  to  own  his  unskilful- 
in  the  Italian  language^  but  that  ia  the 
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unhappinessof  his  education,  which  cannot  justly 
be  counted  his  fault ;  however  he  thinks  he  may 
warrantably  affirm  that  he  is  not  mistaken  in 
the  power  of  the  Italian  notea,  or  elegancy  of 
their  compositions.*  In  the  same  year  he  com* 
posed  an  Ode  or  Welcome  Song  for  the  King, 
'Fly,  bold  Rebellion,*  and  in  July  an  Ode  to 
Prince  George  of  Denmark  on  his  marriage  with 
the  Princess,  afterwards  Queen,  Anne, — '  From 
hardy  dimes.'  He  likewise  composed  an  Ode 
by  Christopher  Fishbum,  'Welcome  to  all  the 
pleasures,'  which  was  performed  Nov.  2  a  at  the 
annual  celebration  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  the  score 
of  which  he  published  in  the  following  year. 
He  also  composed  another  Ode, '  Raise,  raise  the 
voice,'  and  a  Latin  Ode  or  motet,  '  Laudato 
Ceciliam,'  in  honour  of  St.  Cecilia,  both  of  which 
still  remain  in  MS.  In  1684  he  composed  an 
Ode  or  Welcome  Song,  by  Thomas  Flatman,  '  on 
the  King's  return  to  Whitehall  after  his  Summer's 
progress' — 'From  these  serene  and  rapturous 
joy8*^-the  last  production  of  the  kind  he  was  to 
address  to  Charles.  In  1685  he  greeted  the  new 
king,  James,  with  an  Ode  or  Welcome  Song, 
'Why  are  all  the  Muses  mute?'  For  the  oorc^ 
nation  of  James  and  his  queen  on  April  23  he 
produced  two  anthems,  '  I  was  glad,'  and  '  My 
heart  is  inditing,*  both  remarkably  fine  com- 
positions. He  was 'employed  in  superintending 
the  erection  of  an  organ  in  the  Abbey  expressly 
for  the  coronation,  and  was  paid — out  of  what 
was  then  termed  the  '  secret  servwe  money,*  but 
was  really  the  fund  for  defraying  extraordinary 
royal  expenses, — £34  1 2«.  od.  *  for  so  much  m<mey 
by  him  disbursed  and  craved  for  providing  and 
setting  up  an  organ  in  the  Abbey  church  of 
Westm'.  for  the  solemnity  of  the  coronation,  and 
for  the  removing  the  same,  and  other  services 
performed  in  his  said  Ma'ties  chappell  since  the 
25th  of  March,  1685,  according  to  a  bill  signed 
by  the  Bishop  of  London.'  In  1686  he  returned 
to  dramatic  composition,  and  produced  the  music 
for  Dryden's  revived  tragedy  '  Tyrannic  Love,' 
in  which  is  the  fine  duet  of  the  spirits,  Nakar 
and  Danulcar  (or,  as  Purcell  has  it,  Doridcar), 
'  Hark  !  my  Doridcar,  hark  I  *  and  the  pleasing 
Ah  !    how  sweet  it  is  to  love.'    He  also 
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produced  an  Ode  or  Welcome  Song  for  the  King, 
'Ye  tuneful  Muses.'  In  1687  he  composed  an- 
other Ode  of  the  same  kind,  'Sound  the  trumpet, 
beat  the  drum,*  in  which  is  the  duet  for  altos, 
'  Let  Cesar  and  Urania  live,*  which  continued 
so  long  in  favour  that  succeeding  composers 
of  odes  for  royal  birthdays  were  accustomed  to 
introduce  it  into  tlieir  own  productions  until 
after  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century.  Later  in 
the  year  Purcell  wrote  his  anthem  'Blessed 
are  they  that  fear  the  Lord,'  for  the  thanksgiving 
for  the  queen's  pregnancy,  in  January  1687-8. 
In  1688  he  compoMd  the  Bonm  for  D'Urfey's 
oomedy,  *A  Fools  Preferment.  With  one  ex- 
ception they  all  belong  to  the  character  of  Lionel, 
a  young  man  mad  for  love,  and  they  expren  in 
the  most  admirable  manner  the  varied  emotions 
which  agitate  his  mind — disdain,  despondency, 
tender   affection   and  wild  fantastic   delusion. 
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They  were  sting  by  William  Mountford,  the 
unfortunate  actor  who  was  murdered  in  the 
street  by  the  rufiBans  Lord  Mohun  and  Capt. 
Hill  in  revenge  for  his  having  frustrated  their 
attempted  forcible  abduction  of  the  celebrated 
actress  Mrs.  Braoegirdle,  and  who,  we  learn  from 
Colley  Gibber,  '  sung  a  clear  countertenor,  and 
had  a  melodious  warbling  throat.*  The  music 
was  published  in  4to  in  the  same  year,  and 
appended  to  the  printed  copy  of  the  comedy. 
To  this  year  also  belongs  a  solo  anthem  for  a 
bass  voice  with  chorus,  *  The  Lord  is  king  *  (one 
of  the  very  few  of  Punsell^s  church  compositions 
of  which  the  date  of  production  is  known),  and 
a  Welcome  Song  for  the  King,  the  last  he  wrote 
for  James  II.  In  1689  he  composed  an  Ode, 
'  Celestial  Music,*  which  was  *  performed  at  Mr.- 
Maidwell*s,  a  schoolmaBter*s,  on  the  5  th  of  August,' 
and  *  A  Welcome  Song  at  the  Prince  of  Denmark's 
coming  home.'  He  also  composed  for  the  annual 
gathering  in  London  of  the  natives  of  the  county 
of  York  the  famous  Ode  in  praise  of  that  county 
and  the  deeds  of  its  sons,  particularly  the  part 
taken  by  them  at  the  Bevolution,  which  is  com- 
monly known  as  *The  Yorkshire  Feast  Song/ 
and  which  D'Urfey  (the  author  of  the  words) 
justly  calls  'one  of  the  finest  compositions  he 
ever  made.'  It  was  perfonned  at  an  expense  of 
£100  at  the  County  Feasf  held  in  Merchant 
Taylors*  Hall,  March  27,  1690.  Many  parts  of 
it  were  printed  in  the  '  Orpheus  Britannicus' ; 
it  was  printed  entire  by  Goodison  about  1788, 
and  bv  the  Purcell  Society  90  yean  later,  imder 
ihe  editorial  care  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings.  In 
this  year  Purcell  became  involved  in  a  dispute 
with  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster.  He 
had  received  money  from  persons  for  admission 
into  the  organ-loft  to  view  the  coronation  of 
William  and  Mary,  considering  the  organ-loft  as 
his,  in  right  of  his  office ;  but  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
claimed  the  money  as  theirs,  and  called  upon  him 
to  pay  it  over ;  and,  upon  his  declining,  went  the 
lei^^h  of  making  an  order,  dated  April  18, 1689, 
that  unless  he  paid  over  the  money  his  place 
should  be  declared  null  and  void,  and  his  stipend 
detained  by  the  Treasurer.  It  is  presumed  that 
the  matter  was  in  some  way  accommodated,  as  he 
retained  his  appointment  until  his  death.  In 
1690  PurceU  composed  new  music  for  Shadwell's 
version  of  '  The  Tempest,'  in  which  the  advan- 
tageous result  of  his  study  of  the  great  Italian 
masters  is  strikingly  apparent.  Smooth  and 
easv  flowing,  yet  nervous  melodies,  clearness 
and  distinctness  of  form,  and  more  varied  ac- 
companiment, are  conspicuous.  Two  of  the  songs, 
'  Come  unto  these  yellow  sands,'  and '  Full  fathom 
five,*  have  retained  uninterrupted  possession  of 
the  stage  from  the  time  they  were  composed  till 
this  day,  and  much  of  the  remainder  of  the 
music,  especially  that  of  the  concluding  masque, 
has  only  been  laid  aside  because  it  is  allied  to 
verses  not  by  Shakspere,  and  which  the  better 
judgment  of  our  time  has  decreed  shall  no  longer 
be  permitted  to  supplant  his  poetry.  In  the 
same  year  Purcell  produced  the  music  for  the 
'alterations  and  additions  after  the  manner  of 


an  opera'  which  Betterton  had  made  to  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  play, '  The  Prophetess,  or. 
The  History  of  Dioclesian.*  Here  again  the 
great  advance  made  by  the  composer  is  visible. 
He  calls  into  play  laiger  orchestral  resources 
than  before ;  some  of  the  movements  are  scored 
for  two  trumpets,  two  oboes,  a  tenor  oboe,  and  a 
bassoon,  beside  tiie  string  quartet,  and  the  wood 
wind  instruments  are  occasionally  made  responsive 
to  the  trumpets  and  strings  in  a  manner  that 
was  then  new.  The  vocal  music  comprises  some 
fine  songs  and  bold  choruses.  Among  the  songs 
may  be  named  *  What  shall  I  do  to  show  how 
much  I  love  her?*  (the  air  of  which  was  long 
known  from  its  adaptation  to  the  words  '  Virgins 
are  like  the  fur  flower  in  its  lustre,'  in  'The 
Beggar's  Opera')  and  '  Sound,  Fame,  thy  brazen 
trumpet,'  with  its  bold  and  difficult  obbligato 
trumpet  accompaniment.  Purcell  published  the 
score  of  this  opera  by  subscription  m  1691,  with 
a  dedication  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  in  which 
he  says,  '  Musick  and  Poetiy  have  ever  been  ac- 
knowledged sisters,  which,  walking  band  in  hand, 
support  each  other ;  As  Poetry  is  the  harmony 
of  words  so  Musick  is  that  of  notes;  and  as 
Poetiy  is  a  rise  above  Prose  and  Oratory,  so  is 
Musidc  the  exaltation  of  Poetry.  Both  c^  them 
may  excel  apart,  but  surely  they  are  most  ex- 
cellent when  they  are  joyn'd,  because  nothing  is 
then  wanting  to  either  of  their  proportions  ;  for 
thus  they  appear  like  wit  and  beauty  in  the 
same  person.  Poetry  and  Painting  have  arriv'd 
to  perfection  in  our  own  country ;  ^usick  is  yet 
but  in  its  nonage,  a  forward  child,  which  gives 
hope  of  what  it  may  be  hereafter  in  England 
when  the  masters  of  it  shall  find  more  encourage- 
ment. *Tis  now  learning  Italian,  which  is  its 
best  master,  and  studying  a  little  of  the  French 
air,  to  give  it  somewhat  more  of  gayety  and 
fashion.  Thus  being  further  from  Uie  sun  we 
are  of  later  growth  than  our  neighbour  countries, 
and  must  be  content  to  shake  off  our  barbarity  by 
degrees.  The  present  age  seems  already  disposed 
to  be  refin'd,  and  to  <&stinguish  between  wild 
fancy  and  a  just,  numerous  composition.'  Here 
we  see  Purcell's  modest  estimate  of  the  state  of 
English  musical  art  in  his  day,  but  we  may  aee 
also  that  although  he  viewed  his  countrymen  as 
standing  only  upon  the  threshold  of  the  temple 
of  music,  he  felt  the  strong  conviction  that  it 
would  be  within  their  power  to  enter  and  explore 
its  innermost  recesses.  The  composer's  desire  to 
please  his  subscribers  occasioned  him  to  fix  the 
•subscription  at  so  moderate  a  rate  that  it  scarcely 
sufficed  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  publication. 
He  also  wrote  in  1690  the  fine  bass  song,  'Thy 
genius,  lo  I  from  his  sweet  bed  of  rest,*  for  Lee's 
tragedy  '  The  Massacre  in  Paris,'  and  the  over- 
ture, act-tunes  and  songs  for  Dryden's  comedv 
'Amphitryon.'  Besides  these  he  set  D*Urfey^8 
Ode  for  the  queen's  birthday,  April  29,  '  Arise, 
my  Muse,' — an  admirable  composition — and  an 
Ode  for  King  William,  '  Sound  the  trumpet.' 

The  next  year  witnessed  the  production  of 
Purcell's  dramatic  chef-dceuvrtt  *  King  Arthur.* 
He  had  previously  composed  music  for  some  of 
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Di7den*8  pUys,  but  had  had  merelj  to  set  such 
rams  as  the  poei  had  handed  him.     It  is  how* 
erer  apparent  from  Dryden's  dedication  of  *  King 
Arthur'  that  in  constructing  that  drama  he  had 
followed  a  different  course,  and  had  consulted 
PiDoell  as  to  where,  when,  and  how  music  could 
be  efiectiyelj  introduced,  and  had  acted  upon 
his  suggestions.    He  had  supplied  the  composer, 
it  his  desire,  with  variety  of  measure,  and  dis- 
posed the  scenes  so  as  to  afford  striking  contrasts. 
pQicell's  music  is  a  succession  of  beauties; — 
the  acrificial  scene  of  the  Pagan  Saxons ;  the 
martial  song  of  the  Britons,  'Come  if  you  dare* ; 
the  scene  with  the  spirits,  Philidel  and  Grim- 
bsld ;  the  soi^  and  dances  of  the  shepherds ; 
atke  sdmirably  hold  and  original  frost  scene ;  the 
lovdy  duet  of  the  Syrens  in  the  enchanted  forest, 
'Two  daughters  of  this  aged  stream,'  and  the 
nogs  of  the  other  spirits ;  and  the  varied  and 
wdl  contrasted  pieces  in  the  concluding  masque 
(isduding  the  beautiful  melody'  Fairest  isle,  all 
iilei  excelling*),  form  a  combination  which  no 
coDtemporary  musician  was  able  to  equal,  and 
whicfa  for  long  afterwards  remained  unrivalled. 
All  contemporary  testimony  tells  of  the  great 
saooesB  of  *  King  Arthur,'  yet,  with  the  exception 
of  about  a  dozen  songs  which  were  included  in 
the  '  Orpheoi  Britannicus,'  and  those  portions  of 
the  mnsio  which  Ame  retained  in  the  version 
made  in  1770,  it  remained  unpublished  until 
1843,  when  it  was  printed  by  the  Musical  Anti- 
qoarian  Society,  four   songs,  however,  having 
been  lost  in  the  interval.  Purcell's  other  dramatic 
compositions  in  169 1  were  the  overture  and  act 
Umes  for  Elkanah  Settle's  tragedy  '  Distressed 
IsBoceoce^'  and  songs  in  the  comedy  'The  Gor- 
<lian  knot  untyed,'  and  Sou  theme's  comedy  *  Sir 
Antony  Love.     He  also  composed  the  Ode  for 
tbe  qoeen's  birthday,  *  Welcome,  glorious  mom.' 
In  1693  he  composed  the  music  for  Howard  and 
Di^den's  'Indian  Queen,'  in   which    are    the 
notatiye  *  Ye  twice  ten  hundred  deities'  (which 
Bnniej  ooswidered  to  be  *  perhaps  the  best  piece 
of  recitative  in  our  language*),  with  the  air  '  By 
tbe  otMtking  of  the  toad,'  and  the  beautiful  litUe 
'oodo  *  I  attempt  from  Love's  sickness  to  fly.'  The 
gnster  part  of  the  songs  in  '  The  Indian  Queen' 
*9e  printed  in  1695  by  May  and  Hudgebutt, 
*bo  prefixed  to  their  publication  a  curious  letter 
to  tbe  composer  informing  him  tliat  as  they  had 
OMt  with  the  score  of  his  work  they  had  printed 
^  lest  others  should  put  out  imperfect  copiesy 
>Bd  cnving  his  pardon  for  their  presumption. 
Tbe  entire  work  was  printed  by  Goodison.    He 
^eompowd  songs  for  Dryden's  'Indian  Em* 
pm'  (a  sequel  to  'The  Indian  Queen')  and 
'Gfecmenes,'  Soatheme's  comedy  'The  Wives' 
£zcQse,'  and  D'Urfey's  comedy  '  The  Marriage 
Hater  match'd,'  and  the  music  in  the  third  act 
of  Diyden  and  Lee's  tragedy  '(Edipus.'  But  per- 
^>s  tbe  most  important  dramatic  composition  he 
pvodined  this  year  was  the  opera  of  '  The  Fairy 
QMen,'  an  anonymous  adaptation  of  Shakspere  s 
'Midfommer  Night's  Dr^on.'  which  was  very 
*cU  received  by  the  public,  although  the  great 
^pom  incurred  for  scenery,  dresses,  etc.,  ren- 
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dered  it  but  litUe  productive  to  the  managers. 
The  composer  published  in  the  same  year  '  Some 
Select  Songs  as  they  are  sung  in  The  Fairy 
Queen,'  10  in  number ;  10  other  pieces  are  in 
the  '  Orpheus  Britannicus,'  and  the  instrumental 
music  is  in  the  '  Ayres  for  the  Theatre ' ;  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  possesses  a  MS.  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  fourth  act,  but  the 
remainder  of  the  choral  portions  and  two  or 
three  more  songs  are  irretrievably  lost.  The 
score  was  lost  in  or  before  1 700,  in  October  of 
which  year  the  patentees  of  the  theatre  offered 
a  reward  of  £20  for  the  recovery  of  it  or  a  copy 
of  it.  That  they  did  not  recover  it  may  be 
inferred  from  the  piece  never  having  been  revived. 
One  of  the  songs  which  has  been  preserved,  '  If 
love's  a  sweet  passion,' long  remained  in  favour: 
Gay  wrote  one  of  the  songs  in  'The  Beggar's 
Opera'  to  the  air.  In  the  same  year  PurceU  set 
Sir  Charles  Sedley's  Ode  for  the  queen's  birth- 
day, '  Love's  Goddess  sure  was  blind.'  One  of 
the  airs  in  this  Ode,  'May  her  blest  examine 
chase,'  has  for  its  bass  the  air  of  the  old  song 
'Cold  and  raw';  the  occasion  of  which  was 
thus : — Queen  Mary  had  one  day  sent  for  Arabella 
Hunt  and  Gostling  to  sing  to  her,  with  Purcell 
as  accompanyist.  After  they  had  performed 
several  fine  compositions  by  PurceU  and  others, 
the  queen  asked  Arabella  Hunt  to  sing  the 
ballad  of  'Cold  and  raw.'  Purcell,  nettled  at 
finding  a  common  ballad  preferred  to  his  music, 
but  seeing  it  pleased  the  queen,  determined  that 
she  should  hear  it  again  when  she  least  expected 
it,  and  adopted  this  ingenious  method  of  effecting 
his  object.  He  also  set  Brady's  Ode  'Hail! 
great  Cecilia,'  which  was  performed  at  the  annual 
celebration  on  St.  Cecilia's  day,  Purcell  himself 
singing  the  alto  song  '  'Tis  Nature's  voice.'  This 
Ode — one  of  the  finest  of  its  composer's  works  of 
that  class — was  printed  by  the  Musical  Anti* 
quarian  Society.  In  1693  Purcell  composed  an 
overture  and  act-tunes  for  Congreve's  comedy 
•The  Old  Bachelor,'  and  songs  for  D'Urfey's 
comedy  'The  Richmond  Heiress,'  Sou  theme's 
comedy '  The  Maid's  Last  Prayer,'  and  Bancroft's 
tragedy '  Henry  the  Second.'  He  also  set  Tate's 
Ode  for  the  queen's  birthday,  'Celebrate  this 
festival'  (printed  by  Goodison >,  and  his  Ode  in 
commemoration  of  the  centenary  of  the  foundation 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, '  Great  Parent,  hail !  * 
(also  printed  by  Groodison),  said  to  have  been 
performed  at  (Christ  Church,  Dublin,  Jan.  9, 
1693-4.  Strange  to  say,  Trinity  College  register 
does  not  contain  any  record  of  or  allusion  to  the 
centenary  celebration.  In  1 694  Purcell  composed 
portions  of  the  music  for  Parts  I.  and  II.  of 
D'Urfey's  'Don  Quixote'  (Part  I. containing  the 
duet '  Sing,  all  ye  Muses,'  and  the  fine  bass  song 
'Let  the  dreadful  engines'),  an  overture,  act- 
tunes  and  songs  for  Congreve's  comedy,  'The 
Double  Dealer,'  and  songs  for  Crowne's  comedy 
'  The  Married  Beau,'  Southeme's  trajjedy  '  The 
Fatal  Marriage,'  and  Dryden's  play  'Love 
triumphant.'  He  also  composed  the  Ode  for  the 
queen's  birthday,  'Come,  come,  ye  Sons  of  Art'; 
1  and.  for  the  Cedlian  celebration,  his  celebratad 
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*.Te  Deom  and  JaUkte  in  P/  with  orafaettcal 
aooompanimento— the  fint  of  the  kind  produced 
in  thifl  country.  Queen  Mary  dying  on  Pec.  a  8 
in  thie  year,  Purcell,  immediately  afUrwardt, 
oompoaea  for  her  funeral  the  passage  from  the 
Bunal  Service.  'Thou  knoweat.  Lord,  the  aecrets 
of  our  hearts,*  in  »  manner  ao  solemn,  pathetic, 
and  devout,  that  Croft,  when  setting  the  Burial 
Servioe^  abstained  from  resetting  the  passage, 
and  adopted  Puroell's  settioff.  Puroell  also  com- 
posed for  the  funeral  an  anthem, '  Blessed  is  the 
man.'  Early  in  1695  he  composed  two  Elegies 
upon  the  queen's  death,  which  were  publicSbed 
with  one  by  Dr.  Blow.  He  composed  an  Ode 
for  the  birthday  of  the  young  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
son  of  the  Prmcess  Anne,  July  24, '  Who  can 
from  joy  refrain  ?*  and  also  the  music  for  Powell's 
adaptation  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  tragedy 
*Bonduca,'^  including  the  fiunoua  war- song 
*  Britons,  strike  home* ;  and  songB  for  Scott's 
comedy  '  The  Mock  Marriage,'  Gk>uld's  tragedy 
'The  Rival  Sisters/  Southeme*8  tragedy  'Oroo- 
noko,'  Ravenscroft's  comedy  'The  Canterbury 
Guests/  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play  'The 
Knight  of  Malta,'  and  Part  UL  of  D^Urfe/s 
'  Don  Quixote/  In  the  latter  is  contained  *  the 
last  SoDff  that  Mr.  Puroell  sett,  it  being  in  his 
sickness.  Iliis  was  none  other  than  the  fine 
cantata  'Fbrom  rosy  bowers,'  one  of  the  greatest 
compositions  he  ever  produced,  and  a  most 
striking  proof  that,  however  the  composer's 
frame  might  be  enfeebled  by  disease^  his  mental 
powers  remained  vigorous  and  unimpaired  to 
the  last. 

Puroell  died  at  his  house  in  Dean's  Yard, 
Westminster,  Kov.  ax,  1695.  On  the  day  of  his 
death  he  made  his  will,  whereby  he  bequeathed 
the  whole  of  his  property  to  his  '  loveing  wife, 
Frances  Puroell,'  absolutely,  and  appointed  her 
sole  executrix.  It  was  said  that  he  contracted  the 
disorder  of  which  he  died  through  his  wife  having 
purposely  caused  him  to  be  kept  waiting  outside 
nis  own  door  because  he  did  not  return  home 
until  a  lAte  hour:  But  this  seems  inconsistent 
with  the  fact  of  his  having  made  her  his  sole 
legatee,  and  with  her  expressions  respecting  him 
in  the  dedication  of  the  '  Orpheus  Britannicus.' 
Sir  John  Hawkins's  conjecture  that  he  died  of  a 
lingering,  rather  than  an  acute  disease,  probably 
consumption,  is  much  more  likely  to  be  correct, 
and  more  in  accordance  with  the  recorded  fact  of 
Puroell's  ability  to  continue  to  compose  during 
his  mortal  sickness.  He  was  buried  Nov.  a6 
in  the  north  aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey,  under 
the  organ.  A  tablet  to  his  memory,  attached  to 
»  pillar,  and  placed  there  by  his  pupil.  Lady 
Howard,  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Howara,  bears  tlus 
inscription,  attributed,  but  upon  insufficient 
groimds,  to  Dryden — '  Here  lyes  Henry  Puroell, 
Esq.;  who  left  this  life,  and  is  gone  to  that 
blessed  place  where  only  his  harmony  can  be  ex- 
ceeded. Obiit  2  imo  die  Novembris,  Anno  ^tatia 
su»  37mo,  Anno  q  :  Domini,  1695/  '    On  a  flat 

I  Thla  «•!  prlntad  bj  Um  Motlcal  AntiqiiArlui  8oel«t7. 
a  other  eminent  oompoMn  hava  died  aboat  Um  Mune  ««•  u  Pni^ 
Mil. «.  g.  P«rgol«l,  M oart.  Behabert.  MwMlelM«)hn.  ud  W«b«r. 
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■lone  over  his  grave  was  inscribed  the  following 
epitaph  :— 

Haiulits,  faUoM  saperL  taato  hotpite,  nostzis 

Pnefoexmt,  mtris  sddlte  llle  choris : 
Invida  neo  vobis  Puxvellam  tern  reposot, 

QoMta  decns  ■Cell,  deliciaaaue  breTM. 
Tun  dto  deoeMiiM,  modo  cm  singola  debet 

Mnsa,  prophan*  soos  religion  suoa. 
YiTit  lo  ei  rimX,  dam  Tioina  oi^tna  mtouit, 

Donqne  oolet  numaiii  turtMt  oanon^  DeQm.* 


This  having  long  become  totally  effaced 
a  few  years  ago,  renewed  in  a  more  durable 
manner  by  a  subscription  originated  by  Mr. 
James  Turle,  the  present  organist  of  the  Abbey. 
Puroell  had  six  children,  three  of  whom  pre- 
deceased him,  via.  John  Baptist^  baptised  Aug. 
g,  1 68 a,  buried  Oct.  17,  following;  Thomas, 
uried  Aug.  3,  1686;  and  Henry,  baptised 
June  9,  1687,  buried  Sept.  23,  following.  His 
other  children  are  mentioned  hereafter.  His 
widow  survived  him  until  Feb.  1706.  She  died 
at  Richmond,  Surrey,  and  was  buried  on  Feb.  14, 
in  the  north  aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey,  near 
her  husband. 

The  compositions  of  PurceU  not  before  men- 
Uoned,  and  irrespective  of  his  sacred  music,  were 
'Ten  Sonatas  in  four  parts,*  published  by  his 
widow  in  1697,  the  ninth  of  which,  called,  for  its 
excellence,  the  Golden  Sonata,  is  given  in  score 
in  Hawkinses  History  (Novello*s  edit.  755) ; 
Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord  or  Spinnet,  pub- 
lished in  1696;  numerous  catches  included  in 
*The  Catch  Club,  or  Merry  Companions,*  and 
other  collections ;  and  many  single  songs  which 
are  to  be  found  in  all  the  collections  of  songs  of 
the  period.  In  1697  his  widow  published,  under 
the  title  of  *  A  Collection  of  Ayres  composed  for 
the  Theatre  and  upon  other  occasions,  the  in- 
strumental music  in  the  plays  of  'Abdelaaor,* 
'The  Virtuous  Wife,*  'The  Indian  Queen,* 
' Diodesian,'  'King  Arthur,*  'Amphitryon,' 
'The  Gordian  Knot  unty*d,'  'Distressed  £mo- 
cence,*  'The  Fairy  Queen,*  'The  Old  Bachelor,' 
'The  Married  Beau,'  'The  Double  Dealer.'  and 
'Bonduca.*  In  1698  she  published,  under  the 
titie  of  'Orpheus  Britannicus,*  a  collection  of 
Purcell*s  songs  for  one,  two,  and  three  voices, 
chiefly  selected  from  his  odes  and  dnunatie 
pieces,  but  including  also  several  single  songs, 
amongst  them  the  fiunous  '  Bess  of  Bedlam.'  A 
second  book  was  published  in  1 70a.  A  second 
edition  of  the  first  book,  with  large  additions  and 
some  omissions,  appeared  in  1 7oi5,  and  a  second 
edition  of  the  second  book,  with  six  additional 
songs,  in  1 71 1.  A  third  edition  of  both  books, 
now  very  rare,  was  issued  in  I7ai.  lliere  is 
another  composition,  which  is  now  pretty  gene- 
rally admitted  to  be  the  work  of  Purodl,  via. 
the  music  for  the  first  act  of  Charles  Daveiuuit's 
tragedy  '  Circe.*  MS.  scores  are  in  the  Fita- 
william  Museum  at  Cambridge,  the  Sacred  Har- 

*  Wlileh  hai  been  tb«  rondered  In  Knglbh:— 

*  Applaud  to  gnat  a  guest,  celestial  pow'n. 
Who  now  resides  with  70U,  but  once  was  oon ; 
Tel  let  Inrldlous  earth  no  more  reclaim 
Her  short-llT'd  IkY'rIte  and  bo-  ehlefest  tene ; 
Oomidalnlnv  that  so  pnmatureijr  died 
Oood-nature'i  pleasure  and  devotion's  pride. 
Died  ?  no.  he  Itres  whOe  yonder  organs  sound. 
And  saend  echoes  to  the  choir  rebonnd.' 
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oodIo  Society'*  Ubimiy,  ud  elsewhere.  Il 
gxobkblj  composed  for  tome  pnjeeted  reviTal  of 
tke  pU;,  but,  for  reaaou  wliich  ovuiot  now  b< 
1.  the  completion  rf  the  work  bj  thr 
of  music  for  the  remBiDder  o 
I  not  effected.  Fnrceli  t}ao  made 
nne  tvlokble  additicnu  to  the  tract  upon  oom- 
poBtian  in  the  later  ediciona  of  FlAj'ford'i  '  In- 
troduction to  the  Skill  of  Munck.' 

Pmeell'i  lacred  maaic  ooniiatB  of  hi>  ohnroh 
aBtiM  and  anthema.  hjmns,  aonga,  dueU.  eto., 
ud  Latin  paalma.  Hia  church  mumc  ma;  be 
divided  into  two  daneo,  via.  ■erricea  and 
mUmom,  with  orcfaeatral  acoampanimGnti,  and 
tboK  with  cvgsn  aocompMiimcnt  onljr.  The 
fcRBor,  with  two  or  three  eiceptiona  alreadj 
motiaiMd,  were  compoaed  for  the  Chapel  Rojal. 
tbe  lattv  f<T  Wabninrter  Abbey.  Man;  of  the 
BJBga,  doeta,  eto.,  and  a  few  anthema  were 
priiitfld  in  the  aeveral  ediUona  of  'H^nnonia 
Sacra,'  l6SS,  1693,  1714,  etc.,  and  terenil  of  ^e 
KTiicea  and  anthema  in  the  oollectiona  of  Boyce, 
Arnold,  aod  Page.     The  noble  collection  edited 


Dbuib  and  Jubilate  lor  St.  Cedlia'i  daj,  3 
■oricca,  5  chaota  by  different  memben  of  (he 
Puicelltuiil;,  apaaloa-tune  known  aa'  Borford,' 
10  antbema  with  orcheatral  aocompanimenta,  ji 
aotheina  with  or^ui  accompaniment,  19  aonga. 
anne  with  chorunea,  J  dueta,  a  trio,  1 1  hjmna 
ix  thrae  and  four  voioea.  1  I^tm  paalmi,  and 
i  aoao*.  MS.  copiea  of  3  other  anthema,  a 
tijmn,  and  l  Latin  moteta,  which  Novello  waa 
laaUe  to  meet  with,  are  now  known  to  be  in 

It  will  have  been  obwrved  that  Purrell  ea 
»jed  every  apecie*  of  oompoaition  He  wrote 
Ar  the  church,  the  theatre,  and  the  chamber 
Hia  chotch  muaic  exhjbita  hia  great  maitery  of 
hgae,  canon,  imitaUoa,  and  other  acholaatic  de- 
ricea,  onnbined  with  fine  hanuony  and  enprea* 
ore  melody,  and  tbe  introdoction  of  novel  and 
iMaaliful  &»ina,  enriching  it  whilat  preaerring 
in  broad  and  aolemn  atyle.  Hia  aecular  muaic 
daplaya  Ma  inia(nn>t>ve  faculty,  hia  singular 
dtimatic  inaUnct  and  akill  in  loarking  character, 
Im  rare  gift  of  invention,  and  great  powers  of 
ai|geaaitai.  Although  viewed  by  the  light  of 
mr  own  day,  his  inatrumental  choraber  composi- 
So"  appear  of  an  inferior  order,  they  will  yet, 
vbeo  emqiared  with  those  of  hia  predecessors 
sad  oootemporariea,  be  found  greatly  in  advance 
of  his  (fm*.  We  see  in  him  ue  improver  of  our 
athedral  moaie  ;  the  originator  of  English  me- 
lody, a*  tbe  term  is  now  underttood ;  the  eata- 
bbihcr  of  a  fcrm  of  English  opera  which  was 
•Inost  Daivenally  adopted  for  upwards  of  a 
ashuyand  a  half ;  the  iutrodDcer  of  a  new  and 
MR  effective  employment  of  the  orchestra  in 
iUDiiipaniment ;  the  man  who  exeellsd  all  others 
b  hit  aocTtrate,  vigorous,  and  energetic  setting  of 
bgliah  woda;  and  the  moat  original  Hid  ex- 
tODrdinary  aniical  geniua  that  our  oountnp  baa 


Henry  Poroell,  Had  hia  life  been  pidonged  fcr 
him  to  have  witnesaed  the  introduction  into  Eng- 
land of  the  Italian  opera  and  the  early  career  u 
thia  country  of  Handel,  what  might  not  have 
been  eipeoted  from  him  T 

Several  portraita  of  Purcell  are  extant ;  one, 
taken  when  a  ohapel  boy,  was  formerly  in  Dnl- 
wiob  College ;  another,  V  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller 
(engraved  for  Novelio'a  'Purcell'i  Sacred  Muaio '), 
was  in  the  poaaeeaion  of  the  deacendants  of  Jooh 
Bates ;  a  third  was  eneTared  aa  a  fi-ontiapiece 
to  the  Sonatas,  1683.  John  Closterman  pamted 
two — one,  now  in  the  poeseeaion  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Muaioians.  and  engraved  in  meuotint 
by  Zobel ;  the  other  engraved  by  White  for  the 
'  Orpheus  BritanDlcus,'  which  we  have  here  repro- 
duced. Another,  formerly  in  Dulwich  College, 
and  engraved  by  W.  N.  Gardioer,  has  now  lUa- 
appeared. 


4.  Edward,  yoangtet,  but  only  Rirviving,  son  of 
the  great  Henry  Purcell,  woa  boptiied  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  Sept,  6. 1689.  He  waa  therefore 
(like  his  father)  only  six  yean  old  when  hia 
father  died.  When  aixteeo  years  old  he  loat 
hia  mother,  who  by  her  anncupative  will  atated 
that,  'according  to  her  buaband'a  deaire,  she  bad 
given  her  deare  son  good  education,  and  ahe  alaoe 
did  give  him  all  the  BookeeofMuaick  in  general!, 
tbe  Oi^gau,  the  doable  apineCt,  the  single  spinett, 
a  silver  tankard,  a  silver  watch,  two  pain  oFgolil 
buttons,  a  bair  ting,  a  mourning  ring  of  Dr. 
Busby's,  a  I«rum  clock,  Hr.  Edward  PurceH'a 
pidture,  handsome  furniture  for  a  room,  and  he 
waa  to  be  maintained  until  provided  for.'  Em- 
bracing tbe  profession  of  music,  hs  became  organ- 
ist of  St.  Clement,  Eaatcheap.  On  July  S,  1716, 
he  was  appointed  organiat  of  St-  Margaret's, 
Westminster.  He  died  about  the  end  of  July 
or  beginning  of  August,  1740.  He  left  a 
son,  Hbhht,  who  waa  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  under  Bernard  Gates,  On  the  death  of 
Um  fUher  he   succeeded   bin  as   oreaniit  at 
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Bt.  Clement,  Eastcheap.  He  afterwards  l)ecaind 
orgauiat  of  St.  Edmund  the  King,  Lombard  Street, 
and  of  St.  John,  Hacknej.  He  died  about  1 750. 
Hawkinfl  aays  Edward  Furcell  wasagoodoi^gianiBt, 
but  his  son  a  very  indifferent  one. 

5.  FttAKGBS,  ^est  daughter  of  Heniy  Purcell, 
the  composer,  was  baptized  in  Westminster 
Abbey  May  30,  1688.  In  1706  her  mother 
appointed  her  her  residuary  legatee  and  her  ex- 
ecutrix, when  she  should  reach  the  age  of  18. 
She  proved  the  will  July  6,  1 706.  She  married, 
shortly  after  her  mother's  death,  Leonard  Wel- 
sted,  Gent.,  poet  and  dramatist,  and  died  1724. 
Her  only  daughter,  Frances,  bom  1708,  died 
unmarried  1726.  Her  younger  sister,  Mabt 
Petebs,  was  baptised  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
Dec.  10, 1693.^  it  is  presumed  that  she  survived 
her  father,  but  predeceased  her  mother,  as  she  is 
not  named  in  the  latter *s  will. 

6.  Daniel,  the  youngest  son  of  Henry  Purcell 
the  elder,  bom  probably  about  1660,  was  also  a 
musician,  but  from  whom  he  received  instruction 
is  unknown.  In  1688  he  was  am>ointed  organist 
of  Magdalen  CoUege,  Oxford.  In  1693  he  com* 
posed  the  music  for  Thomas  Yalden's  Ode  on 
St.  Cecilia's  Day,  which  was  probably  performed 
at  Oxford.  In  1695  he  resigned  his  appointment 
at  Magdalen  CoUege,  ax^d  came  to  London.  In 
1606  he  composed  songs  for  Mary  Pix*s  tragedy 
'Ibrahim  XII.'  and  Cibber*s  comedy  'Love's 
Last  Shift,*  and  the  masque  in  the  fifth  act  of 
'The  Indian  Queen.*  In  1697  he  composed  the 
music  for  Powell  and  Yerbruggen^s  opera  'Brutus 
of  Alba,*  Settle*s  opera  *  The  New  Worid  in  the 
Moon,'  and  the  instrumental  music  for  D'Urfey's 
opera  'Cynthia  and  Endymion.'  In  1698  he 
composed  the  songs  in  Gildon's  tragedy  'Phaeton, 
or,  The  Fatal  Divorce,'  an  Ode  for  the  Princess 
Anne's  birthday,  and  Bishop's  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's 
Day.  In  1699  he  joined  with  Jeremiah  Clark 
and  Richard  Leveridge  in  furnishing  the  music 
for  Motteux's  opera  '  The  Island  Princess,*  and 
also  set  Addison's  second  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's 
Day  for  Oxford.  In  1700  he  set  Oldmixon's 
opera  'The  Grove,'  and  gained  the  third  of 
the  four  prizes  given  for  the  composition  of  Con- 
greve's  masque  'The  Judgment  of  Paris/  the 
others  being  awarded  to  John  Weldon,  John 
Ecdes,  and  Godftey  Finger.  In  1701  he  wrote 
the  instrumental  music  for  Catherii\e  Trotter's 
tragedy  'The  Unhappy  Penitent,*  and  in  1702 
that  for  Farquhar's  comedy  'The  Inconstant.' 
In  1707  he  composed  an  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's 
Day,  which  was  performed  at  St.  Mary  Hall, 
Oxford.  In  171 3  he  was  appointed  oi^nist 
of  St.  Andrew,  Holbom,  but  was  displaced  in 
Feb.  1 71 7.  He  published  'The  Psalmes  set 
fuU  for  the  Organ  or  Harpsicord,  as  they  are 
plaid  in  Churches  and  Chappels  in  the  manor 
given  out,  as  also  with  their  Interludes  of  great 
Variety  * ;  a  very  singular  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  metrical  psalms  were  then  per- 
formed. Six  inthems  by  him  are  in  the  choir 
books  of  Magdalen  College,  and  songs  in  *  The 


I  One  'B.  Peten'  wm  one  of  th«  iritD< 
VnbtXAj  h«  waa  godtttber  to  thb  flrl. 


to  Furoell's  will] 
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Banquet  of  Mnsiek,*^  1689 ;  *  Thesaurus  Musicns' 
and  'Delicies  Musics,*  1696;  and  'Thesaurus 
Musicus,*  circa  1750.  He  composed  '  A  Lamen- 
tation for  the  Death  of  Mr.  Henry  Purcell,* 
written  by  Tate,  the  words  of  which  are  prefixed 
to  the  '  Orpheus  Britannicus.*  He  was  also 
author  of  some  sonatas  for  flute  and  bass  and 
violin  and  bass.  He  died  in  1718.  He  was  held 
in  great  repute  in  his  day  as  a  punster. 

7.  Kathbbine,  daughter  of  Henry  Purcell  the 
elder,  was  baptized  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
March  13,  1662.  She  married  in  June  1691 
the  Rev.  William  Sale,  of  Sheldwich,  Kent,  and 
was  her  mother's  administratrix,  Sept.  7,  1699. 

8.  Thomas,  brother  to  Henrv  Purcell  the  elder, 
was  appointed  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in 
1660.  In  1661  he  was  lay  vicar  of  Westmmster 
Abbey  and  copyist.  On  Aug.  8,  1662,  he  was 
appointed,  jointly  with  Pelham  Hamfrey,  Com- 
poser in  OidinaiT  for  the  Violins  to  His  Maiosty. 
and  on  Nov.  29  rollowing, '  Musician  in  Ordinary 
for  the  Lute  and  Yoioe  in  the  room  of  Henry 
Lawes,  deceased.*  In  1672  he  was,  with  Hum- 
frey,  made  Master  of  the  King's  Band  of  Music. 
He  died  July  31,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  Aug.  3,  1682.  He  had 
probably  been  long  before  in  ill-health,  as  on 
May  15,  1 681,  he  granted  a  power  of  attorney 
to  his  son  Matthew  to  receive  his  salary'  as 
Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  He  was  the 
composer  of  the  well-known  Burial  Chant  and 
other  chants.'  [W.H.H.] 

PURCELL  CLUB,  THE,  was  constituted  at  a 
meeting  held  in  August  1836 :  the  first  members 
were  Messrs.  Turle  (conductor).  King,  Bellamy, 
Fitzwilliam,  J.  W.  Hobbs,  and  E.  Hawkins 
(secretary).  The  club  was  limited  to  twenty  pro- 
fessional and  twenty  non-professional  members, 
who  met  twice  a  year ;  on  the  second  Thursday 
in  February,  when  they  dined  together,  and  on 
the  last  Thursday  in  July,  when  mey  assembled 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  at  the  morning  service, 
by  permission  of  the  Dean,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  such  Purcell  music  as  might  be 
selected  for  the  occasion.  On  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  the  members  again  met  to  perform 
secular  music  composed  by  Purcell ;  the  soprano 
parts  were  sung  by  the  chorister-boys  from  West- 
minster Abbey,  the  Chapel  Royal,  and. St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  but  ladies  were  admitted  amongst  the 
audience. 

On  Feb.  37,  1842,  a  special  meeting  was  held, 
when  Professor  Taylor  was  elected  President,  and 
the  dates  of  meeting  were  changed  to  Jan.  30 
and  the  first  Thursday  in  July.  Interesting 
performances  of  many  of  Purcell's  works  were 
given  year  by  year,  and  a  book  of  words  of  194 
pages  was  privately  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
members,  under  the  editorship  of  Profeasor 
Taylor.  The  Club  was  dissolved  in  1863,  &nd 
the  valuable  libraiy,  which  had  been  acquired 

*  I  am  Indebted  to  Colond  Chaiter'i  Wetimlnster  Abbey  Beitoten 
for  nraeh  of  the  family  hUtory  contained  Id  the  above  aittde.  and 
I  gladly  avail  myielf  of  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  my 
obligations  to  that  gentleman  fbr  the  very  kind  and  ready  manner 
In  which  he  has  furnished  me  with  much  raloable  Information  oa 
many  other  oceastoiis. 
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\j  gifk  and  pfurehase,  waA  ^deposited  at  We^ 
■nuter  Abbey,  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
organists  of  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's 
CsihedraL  [W.H.C.] 

PUBCELL  COMMEMORATION.  THE, 
was  held  on  Jan.  30,  1858,  to  celebrate  the 
HoentenaiT  of  Furcdl's  birth :  the  members  of 
the  Puroell  Club  and  a  large  number  of  pro- 
feson  of  music  and  of  eminent  amateurs,  anxious 
to  do  honour  to  the  greatest  of  English  musi- 
cians assembled  in  the  evening  at  the  Albion 
Tavern,  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  when,  after 
a  banquet,  a  selection  of  Purcell  music  was  per- 
fenned,  and  some  interesting  addresses  were 
given  by  ProCessor  Taylor,  who  premded.  The 
programme  consisted  entirely  of  music  composed 
by  Puroell,  and  was  as  follows : — Grace,  '  Gloria 
Patri  * ;  anthems  '  O  give  thanks,' '  O  G^od,  thou 
luvl  cast  us  out/ '  O  sing  unto  the  Lord' ;  song  and 
chorus,  'Celebrate  this  festival' ;- a  selection  firom 
'King  Arthur';  cantata,  'Cupid  the  slyest  rogue 
•live';  song,  '  Let  the  dreadful  engines' ;  chorus, 
•  Soul  of  the  world,  inspired  by  thee/    [  W.H.C.] 

PURCELL  SOCIETY,  THE.  Founded  Feb. 
ai,  1876/ for  the  purpose* — in  the  wordsof  the  pro- 
spected—'of  doing  justice  to  the  memoiy  of  Henry 
Pucell,  firstly  by  the  publication  of  his  works, 
most  of  which  exist  oidy  in  MS.,  and  secondly, 
by  meeting  kft  the  study  and  performance  of  his 
various  compositions.'  The  'Permanent  Com- 
mittee '  consists  of  the  Bev.  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley, 
Bart;  G.  A.  Mac&rren;  Sir  Herbert  S.  Oakeley; 
Sir  John  Goss ;  Sir  George  Elvey ;  Joseph  Bamby ; 
JoK^  BenneU ;  J.  F.  Bridge ;  W.  Chappell ; 
W.  H.  Cummings ;  J.  W.  Davison ;  E.  J.  Hop- 
^;  John  HuUah;  Henry  Leslie;  A.  H. 
litUeton,  Hon,  Secretary;  Walter  Macfarren; 
JoHaa  Marshall :  E.  Prout;  E.  F.  Rimbault; 
Henry  Smart;  JohnStainer;  Bev.  J.  Troutbeck; 
James  Turle. — The  prospectus,  issued  May  16, 
1876,  contains  a  list  of  Odes  and  Welcome  Songs 
(aS),  and  of  Op^as  and  Dramas  (45),  by  Purcell ; 
lad  an  announcement  that  the  first  works  pub- 
liflbed  would  be  the  Yorkshire  Feast  Song,  and 
tl»  masque  in  *  Timon  of  Athens/  both  in  full 
Kore.  The  Yorkshire  Feast  Song  was  issued  on 
Oct  14,  1878,  edited,  with  a  preface,  by  Mr. 
Clunmmgs,  and  beautifully  engraved  and  minted. 
"nmoQ  of  Athens,' edited  by  the  Bev.  Sir  F.  A.G. 
9^^,  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  Julian  Marshall, 
a  now  due.  The  subscription  to  the  Society  is 
>it.  a  year  for  the  pubUcationSi  and  io«.  6d. 
extra  for  the  music  meetings.  [G.] 

PURFLING  (Fr.  pourfiUr).    The  ornamental 
JMder  with  which  the  backs  and  bellies  of  stringed 
outruments  are  usually  finished.    It  is  the  only 
fcmaant  of  the  elaborate  decoration  with  which 
stringed  instruments  were  anciently  covered.    It 
■nally  eonatsts  of  a  slip  of  maple  or  sycamore 
fined  between  two  slips  of  ebony.    Some  makers 
ased  whalebone,  as  more  pliable.    A  groove  is 
carefully  cut  all  round  the  edges  for  its  insertion, 
aad  the  purfling  is  then  let  in.    Next  to  cutting 
tke  scroU  this  is  the  most  difficult  operation  in 
iddie-makiiig.  mm  the  purfling  invariably  breaks 
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to  piecea  in'  the  hands' of  the  unskilled  Workman. 
The  secret  consists  in  getting  it  well  bent  to  the 
required  shape  before  letting  it  into  the  groove. 
In  the  works  of  the  best  makers  the  purfling 
is  bold,  even,  solid,  perfectly  finished,  and 
accurately  joined  in  the  angles.  The  prince  of 
purfiers  was  Stradivarius.  Many  old  instru- 
ments have  a  painted  border  instead  of  structural 
purfling,  and  modern  fiddles  of  the  commonest 
class  have  often  only  a  double  line  in  ink  or 
paint  round  the  edges.  Only  a  single  strip  of 
purfling  is  usually  employed;  but  double  pur- 
fling, which  in  general  injioes  the  tone  without 
improving  the  looks  of  an  instrument,  is  often 
found;  and  instruments  may  be  seen  with  a 
second  row  of  purfling  by  a  different  hand.  The 
purfling  is  not  merely  ornamental,  as  the  groove 
protects  the  body  of  the  violin  by  checking  frac- 
tures proceeding  firom  the  edge.  In  ornamental 
instruments  the  purfling  is  sometimes  inlaid  with 
mother  of  pearl.    .  [E.J.  P.] 

PUBITANI  DI  SCOZIA.L  Opera  in  2  acts; 
words  by  Count  Pepoli,  music  by  Bellini.  Written 
for  Grisi,  Bubini,  Tamburini,  and  Lablache,  and 
produced  at  the  Th^fttre  Italien,  Paris,  Jan.  25, 
1835.  In  London,  at  the  King's  'Dieatre,  as  'I 
Puritani  ed  I  Cavalieri,*  May  ai,  1835.        [^0 

PUBITAN'S  DAUGHTEB,THE.  '  Agrand 
romantic  drama '  in  3  acts ;  words  by  J.V.  Bridge- 
man,  music  by  Balfe.  Produced  at  the  Engl^h 
Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  London,  Nov.  30, 
1 861  (Pyne  and  Harrison).  [G.] 

PUTZU.  •  Prince  Fitzli  Putzli  *  was  Beetho- 
ven's nickname  for  his  friend  Prince  Lobkowitz. 
See  Thayer's  Beethoven,  iii.  339.  [G.] 

PYE,  Kbllow  John,  well  known  in  London 
musical  circles;  the  son  of  a  merchant;  was 
bom  at  Exeter,  Feb.  9,  181  a.  His  musical  ten- 
dencies showed  themselves  early.  He  entered 
the  Boyal  Academy  of  Music,  London,  in  Feb. 
1833,  immediately  after  its  foundation,  and  took 
the  first  pianoforte  lesson  ever  given  within  its 
walls.  This  was  under  Cipriani  Potter.  He 
also  studied  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  compo- 
sition there,  under  Tir,  Crotch,  the  Principal,  and 
remained  a  pupil  till  1829.  He  then  returned 
to  Exeter,  aud  for  some  years  enjoyed  consider- 
able local  £une  in  the  south-west  of  England. 
In  1834  he  gained  the  Gresham  medal  for  his 
full  anthem  'Turn  Thee  again,  O  Lord'  (No- 
vello),  which  with  other  anthems  of  his  are  in 
use  in  the  Cathedrals.  In  184  a  he  took  the 
degree  of  Mus.  Bac.  at  Oxford.  Soon  after  this 
he  came  to  London,  and  though  forsaking  the 
profession  of  music  for  business,  retained  his 
connexion  with  the  art  by  joining  the  direction 
of  the  B  A..M.  where  he  succeeded  Sir  G.  Clerk 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  management 
(1864-67).  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive and  Finance  Committees  of  the  Boyal  and 
National  College  of  Music  (President  H.B.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales).  His  published  works,  besides 
those  mentioned,  comprise  *  Stray  Leaves,'  i  a  nos. 
(Lambom  Cock&Co.),  4  FuU  Anthems  (Novello), 
<j  Short  Full  Anthems  (Do.),  Songs,  etc.       [G.] 
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PITNE,  LouiBA  Favnt,  daughter  of  G«orge 
FviiA  (alto  singer,  bom  1700,  died  March  15, 
J077),  and  niece  of  James  Kendiick  Pyne  (tenor 
singer,  died  Sept.  25,  1857),  was  bom.  in  183a. 
At  a  very  early  age  &e  studied  singing  under  Sir 
George  Smart,  and  about  184  a  app^ured  in  public 
with  her  elder  sister,  Susan  (afterwards  Mrs. 
GaJton),  with  great  success.  In  1847  the  sisters 
performed  in  Paris.  In  Aug.  1849  Louisa  made 
her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  Boulogne  as 
Amina  in  *  La  Sonnambula.*  On  Oct.  i  follow- 
ing she  commenced  an  engagement  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre  as  Zerlina,  in  an  English  ver- 
sion of  '  Don  Juan.*  Her  first  original  part  was 
Fanny  in  Maofanren*s  '  Charles  the  Second/  pro- 
duced Oct.  a7,  1849.  On  March  1850  she  sang 
at  the  Philharmonic ;  was  engaged  the  same  year 
at  liverpool,  and  in  185 1  at  the  Haymarket. 
On  Aug.  14,  185 1,  she  performed  the  Queen 
of  Night  in  <I1  Flauto  Magico'  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera.    She  also  sang  in  oratorios  and 
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at  concerts.  In  Aug  1854  she  embarked  fat 
America  in  company  with  her  sister  Susan,  W. 
Harrison,  and  Borrani.  She  perfomied  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States  for  three 
years,  being  xeoeived  everywhere  with  the 
greatest  favour.  On  her  return  to  England  she, 
in  partnership  with  Harrison,  fanned  a  company 
for  the  performance  of  English  operas,  which 
they  gave  first  at  the  Lyceum  and  afterwards 
at  Drury  Lane  and  Clovent  Garden  Theatres, 
until  1 86a,  when  the  partnership  was  dissolved. 
[See  Harrison,  William,  voL  i.  p.  69a  61.  Miss 
Pyne  subsequently  appeaj«d  at  Her  Majesty's 
Tneatre.  In  1868  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Frank 
Bodda,  the  baritone  singer.  She  hat  now  retired 
from  public  life,  and  devotes  herself  to  teaching. 
Her  voice  was  a  soprano  of  beautiful  quality 
and  great  compass  and  flexibility;  she  sang 
with  great  taste  and  judgment,  and  excelled 
in  the  florid  style,  of  whid^  she  was  a  perfect 
mistress.  [WJ9.H.] 


PAPPENHEIM,  Euo^NiE,  a  soprano  singer 
who  excited  some  attention  in  London  for  a 
couple  of  years.  She  is  an  Austrian  by  birth, 
and  was  first  heard  of  at  Mannheim,  and  then  at 
Hamburg,  where  she  was  one  of  the  opera  troupe 
in  i87a-75,  and  in  74  gave  some  'Gastspiele* 
at  Kroll*s  Theatre,  Berlin,  with  great  success, 
especiallv  as  Leonora  (Fidelio).  She  next  went 
to  America  as  a  member  of  a  German  company 
under  Wachtel,  and  remained  there  till  1878,  when 
on  June  1 5  she  made  a  Successful  d^ut  in  London, 
at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  as  Valentine  in  'The 
Huguenots.  She  followed  this  with  a  perform- 
ance of  Leonora  in  *  Fidelio,'  and  also  appeared 
in  the  following  seasons  as  Donna  Anna,  the 
Countess  (Figaro),  Leonora  (Trovatore),  Aida, 
Beiza,  Agatba,  and  Elsa  (Lohengrin).  Though 
not  endowed  with  a  voice  of  remarkable  quality 
or  compass,  Madame  Pappenheim  is  thoroughly 
good  and  careful  both  as  a  singer  and  an  actress. 
Her  parts  are  always  studied  with  care  and  con- 
scientiousness, and  she  is  capable  of  considerable 
dramatic  intensity.  She  is  now  a  member  of  the 
German  Theatre  at  Pesth.  [A.C.] 

PISGHEK,  JoHAVN  Baptist,  a  fine  baritone 
singer,  bom  Oct.  14,  18 14,  at  Melnick  in  Bo- 
hemia, made  his  d^ut  on  the  boards  at  the  age 
of  31.  In  1844  he  was  appointed  Court-singer  to 
the  King  of  Wurtemberg  at  Stuttgart,  an  appoint- 
ment which  he  retained  until  his  retirement 
July  I,  1863.    He  entered  on  his  duties  May  i^ 

1844.  At  a  later  date  he  was  also  made  '  Kam- 
mersanger.*  Pischek  travelled  a  great  deal,  and 
was  knoWb  and  liked  in  all  the  principal  towns 
of  North  and  South  Germany,  espedaUy  at 
Frankfort,  where  we  find  him  singing,  both  on 
the  stage  in  a  variety  of  parts,  and  in  concerts, 
year  i^ier  year  from  1840  to  1848.  In  England 
he  was  a  very  great  favourite  for  several  years. 
He  made  his  first  appearance  here  on  May  1, 

1845,  at  a  concert  of  Madame  Caradori  Allan's ; 


sang  at  the  Philharmonic  on  the  fbHowing  Mon- 
day and  thrice  besides  during  the  season  there. 
He  reappeared  in  this  country  in  1846,  47,  and 
49,  and  maintained  his  popularity  in  the  concert- 
room,  and  in  oratorio,  singing  in  49  the  part  of 
Elijah  at  the  Birmingham  festival  with  great 
energy,  passion,  and  eflect.  On  the  stage  of  the 
German  opera  at  Drury  Lane  during  Uie  same 
year  his  Don  Juan  was  not  so  successful,  his  act- 
ing being  thought  exaggerated.  He  was  heard 
again  in  1853  at  the  New  Philharmonic  Concerts. 
He  died  at  Stuttgart,  Feb.  16,  1873. 

In  voice,  enunciation,  feeling,  and  style,  Pischek 
was  first-rate.  His  repertoire  was  large,  embracing 
operas  and  pieces  of  Gluck,  Mozart,  M^ul,  Bee- 
thoven, Spohr,  Weber,  Donizetti,  Harold,  Laoh- 
ner,  Kreutzer,  Lindpaintner.  In  his  latter  days 
one  of  his  most  &vourite  parts  was  Hassan  in 
Benedict's  '  Der  Alte  vom  Beige '  (Crusaders) ; 
'others  were  Hans  Heiling,  Ashton  (Luda),  and 
the  Jiiger,  in  the  *NachtIager  von  Granada.*  He 
also  sang  Mendelssohn's  f^jah,  as  already,  men- 
tioned. As  an  actor  he  was  prone  to  exaggera- 
tion. But  it  was  in  his  ballads,  especially  in 
Lindpaintner's  'Standard-bearer,*  that  he  canied 
away  his  audience.  His  taste,  as  in  Beethoven's 
'  Adelaide,*  was  by  no  means  uniformly  pure,  but 
the  charm  of  his  voice  and  style  always  brought 
down  the  house.  His  voice  was  a  fine  rich  bass, 
with  a  very  pure  fidsetto  of  3  or  4  notes,  which  he 
managed  exquisitely.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
attempted  any  of  tiie  sonffs  of  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann, or  Mendelssohn,  which  are  now  so  well 
known.  [A.C.] 

POHLENZ,  Chbtstiajt  August,  bom  July  3, 
1790,  at  Saalgast  in  Lower  Lusatia.  In  1839 
we  find  him  well  established  in  Leipzig  as  a 
singing-master,  a  conductor  of  concerts,  oi^nist, 
director  of  the  Singakademie  and  the  Musik- 
verein,  etc.  At  the  end  of  1834  he  resigned  the 
poet  of  Conductor  of  the  Grewandhaus  subscriptioa 
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eoooertf,  which  he  appem  to  have  held  for  nine 
jean,  and  in  which  ne  was  snooeeded  by  Men* 
delMohn  in  the  following  October.  After  the 
death  of  Weinlig,  on  March  6,  1842,  and  before 
tiie  appointment  of  Hauptmann  later  hi  the  same 
year,  Pohlenz  filled  the  office  of  Cantor  at  the 
Si.  Thomaa's  School.  Indeed,  in  the  then  state  of 
monc  at  Leipag,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  person 
of  cooaideration,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  fiict 
of  MeodeliBohn's  haying  chosen  him  as  teacher  of 
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ainj^ng  in  the  new  Conservatoriam  there,  in  the 
prospectus  of  which  his  name  appears,  in  the  Allg. 
Musikalische  Zeitong  of  Jan.  18,  1845.  H®  ^>^» 
not  however  destined  to  take  part  in  that  good 
work,  for  he  died  of  apoplexy  at  Leipzig  on 
March  9, 1843,  just  three  weeks  before  the  oper- 
ations were  bq^un.  He  published  Polonaises  for 
the  PFm  but  his  best  works  are  part-  songs  for  equal 
▼oices,  of  which  one  or  two  good  specimens  are 
given  in  Obphkus.    [See  vol.  ii.  p.  613.]      [O.] 
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QUAPRILLE  (Gkrman  Contrdanz),  a 
daaoe  executed  by  an  equal  number  of 
oonplee  drawn  Up  in  a  square.  The  name 
(vhidi  is  derived  from  the  Italian  squculra)  was 
origiiially  not  aolely  applied  to  dances,  but  was 
01^  to  denote  a  amall  company  or  squadron  of 
bonemen,  from  3  to  15  in  number,  magnificently 
nmmted  and  caparisoned  to  take  part  in  a 
toamament  or  carrouseL  The  name  was  next 
given  to  4,  6,  8,  or  la  dancers,  dressed  alike, 
who  ^noed  in  one  or  more  companies  in  the 
elaborate  French  ballets*  of  the  i8th  century. 
The  introduction  of  *  oontredanses '  into  the 
ballet,  which  first  took  place  in  the  5th  act  of 
Rouseaa'a  'Fdtes  de  Polymnie*  (1745)1  and 
Uie  consequent  popularity  of  these  dances, 
are  the  odigin  of  the  danoe  which,  at  first 
known  as  iSe  '  Quadrille  de  Contredanses  *  was 
■000  abbreviated  into  *  quadrille.'  The  quadrille 
vai  settled  in  its  present  shape  at  the  begin- 
aisg  of  the  19th  century,  and  it  has  undergone 
hot  Uttle  change,  save  in  the  simplification 
of  its  steps.  It  was  verv  popular  in  Paris 
daring  the  Consulate  and  the  firat  Empire,  and 
>fter  the  fidl  of  Napoleon  was  brought  to 
£agland  by  Lady  Jersey,  who  in  18 15  danced 
H  for  the  first  time  at  Almack*8*  with  Lady 
Harriet  Butler,  Ladv  Susan  Ryde,  Miss  Mont- 
gnnery.  Count  St.  Aldegonde,  Mr.  Montgomery, 
Mr.  Montague,  and  Mr.  Standish.  The  English 
took  it  up  with  the  same  eagerness  which  they 
diiiilaved  with  regard  to  the  polka  in  1845, 
MM  the  caricatures  of  the  period  abound  with 
loniiiDg  illustrationa  of  the  quadrille  mania.  It 
became  popular  in  Berlin  in  182 1. 

The  quadrille  oonsiitB  of  five  distinct  parts, 

which  bear  the  name  of  the  'contredanses'  to 

which  they  owe  their  origin.     No.  i  is  'Le 

Piatalon,*  the  name  of  w^ch  is  derived  from 

a  aoDg  which  began  as  follows: 

Iiepantakm 
Defiadalon 
ITa  pas  de  find, 

_  adM>ted  to  the    dance.     The  music 

of  32  bars  in  6  8  time.  No.  a  is  *L'£t^,' 

of   a    very    difficult    and    graceful 

mn  4HM6d  Into  5  ufU.  wdi  Mt  Into  8.  H  9.  or  12 
•Btr^e'  WM   perforaed   by  oa«  or   mora 

0«1). 
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'  contredanse '  popular  in  the  year  i8oo ;  it  con- 
sbts  of  32  bars  in  2-4  time.  No.  3  is  'La 
Poule  *  (32  bars  in  6-8  time)  which  dates  firom 
the  year  1802.  For  No.  4  (31  ban  in  2-4  time) 
two  figures  are  danced,  'La  Tr^nise,*  named 
after  the  celebrated  dancer  Trenitz,  and  'La 
Pastourelle,*  perhaps  a  survival  of  the  old 
'  Pastorale.'  No.  5 — '  Finale '^^jonsists  of  three 
parts,  repeated  four  times.  In  all  these  figures 
(except  the  Finale,  which  sometimes  ends  with 
a  coda)  the  dance  begins  at  the  9th  bar  of  the 
music,  the  first  8  bars  being  repeated  at  the  end 
by  way  of  conclusion.  The  music  of  quadrilles 
is  scarcely  ever  original ;  operatic  and  popular 
tunes  are  strung  together,  and  even  the  works 
of  the  great  composers  are  sometimes  made  use 
of.'  The  quadrilles  of  Musard  are  almost  the 
only  exception;  they  may  lay  claim  to  some 
recognition  as  graceful  original  musical'  com- 
positions. [W.B.S.] 

QUANTITY.  The  duration  of  syllables,  and 
therefore  the  varieties  of  metrical  feet.  This  is 
fuUy  explained  under  the  head  of  Metre.     [G.] 

QUANTZ,  JoHANN  Joachim,  celebrated  flute- 
player  and  composer,  bom,  according  to  his 
autobiography  in  Marpurg's  '  Beitrage  zur  Auf- 
nahme  derMusik,'  Jan.  30,  1697,  at  Oberspheden, 
a  village  between  Gottingen  and  Miinden.  His 
&ther,  a  blacksmith,  urged  him  on  his  death-bed 
(1707)  to  follow  the  same  calling,  but,  in  his 
own  words, '  Providence,  who  disposes  all  for  the 
best,  soon  pointed  out  a  different  path  for  my 
future.*  From  the  age  of  8  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  playing  the  double-bass  with  his  elder 
brother  at  village  f§tes,  and  judging  from  this 
that  he  had  a  talent  for  music,  his  uncle  Justus 
Quantz,  Stadtmusikus  of  Merseburg,  offered  to 
bring  him  up  as  a  musician.  He  went  to  Merse- 
burg in  August  1 708,^  but  his  undo  did  not  long 
survive  his  fibther,  and  Quantz  passed  under  the 
care  of  the  new  Stadtmusikus,  Fleischhack,  who 
had  married  his  predecessor's  daughter.  For  the 
next  5^  years  he  studied  various  instruments, 

I  Some  of  our  rwUton  maj  raoolloet  the  elerer '  Boloffna  Qnadrines* 
00  themei  from  RoMtnl'i  'SUbsl  MAter.'  which  wen  publUhed 
ehortly  After  the  appeanoee  of  that  work.  The  plates  of  tbete  qued- 
rllles  wen  destroyed  on  the  publisher*  learaloff  the  souroe  firoio 
irhich  the  author  had  obtained  the  melodies. 

«  not  1707.  u  Mendel  sUtes. 
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Kiesewetter  being  his  master  for  the  pianoforte. 
In  Dec.  1 71 3  he  was  released  from  his  apprentice- 
ship, and  soon  after  became  assistant,  first  to  Knoll, 
StadtmusikuB  of  Kadebeig,  and  then  to  Schalie  of 
Pima  near  Dresden.  Here  he  studied  Vivaldi's 
yiolin-ooncertos,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Heine,  a  musician  in  Dresden,  with  whom  he 
went  to  live  in  March  17 16.  He  now  had 
opportunities  of  hearing  great  artists,  such  as 
Pisendel,  Veracini,  Sylvius  Weiss,  Richter  and 
Buffardin,  the  flute-player.  Ill  171 7  he  went, 
during  his  three  montbB*  leave,  to  Vienna,  and 
studied  counterpoint  in  the  octave  with  Zerlenka, 
a  pupil  of  Fux.  In  1 71 8  he  entered  the  chapel 
of  the  King  of  Poland,  which  consisted  of  la 
players,  and  was  stationed  alternately  in  War- 
saw and  Dresden.  His  salary  was  150  thalers, 
with  firee  quarters  in  Warsaw,  but  finding  no 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  either 
on  the  oboe,  the  instrument  for  which  he  was 
engaged,  or  the  violin,  he  took  up  the  flute, 
studying  it  with  Buffardin.  In  1725  he  went 
with  Weiss  to  Prague,  and  the  two  played  in 
Fux's  opera  *  Gostanza  e  Fortezza*  performed  in 
honour  of  the  coronation  of  Charles  VI.  Here 
also  he  heard  Tartini.  In  i734Quantz  accom- 
panied Count  Lagnasco  to  Italy,  arriving  in 
Rome  on  July  1 1,  and  going  at  once  for  lessons 
in  counterpoint  to  Gasparini,  whom  he  describes 
as  a  *goodnatured  and  honourable  man.*  In 
1725  he  went  on  to  Naples,  and  there  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Scarlatti,  Hasse,  Mancini,  Leo, 
Feo.  and  other  musicians  of  a  similar  stamp. 
In  May  1 726  we  find  him  in  Beg^o  and  Parma, 
whence  he  travelled  by  Milan,  Turin,  Geneva, 
and  Lyons  to  Paris,  arriving  on  Aug.  15.  In 
Paris — where  his  name  was  remembered^  as 
'Quouance' — he  remained  seven  months,  and 
occupied  himself  with  contriving  improvements 
in  the  flute,  the  most  important  being  the  ad- 
dition of  a  second  key,  as  described  by  himself 
in  his  'Versuch  einer  Anweisung  die  Flote  zu 
spielen,'  vol.  iii.  chap.  58  (Berlin,  1752).  He  was 
at  length  recalled  to  Dresden,  but  first  visited 
London  for  three  months.  He  arrived  there  on 
March  20,  1727,  when  Handel  was  at  the  very 
summit  of  his  operatic  career,  with  Faustina, 
Cuzzoni,  CaRtrucci»  Senesino,  Attilio,  and  Toei  in 
his  train.  He  returned  to  Dresden  on  July  23, 
1727,  and  in  the  following  March  re-entered  the 
chapel,  and  again  devoted  himself  to  the  flute. 
During  a  visit  to  Berlin  in  1 728  the  Crown  Prince, 
afterwards  Frederic  the  Great,  was  so  charmed 
with  his  playing,  that  he  determined  to  learn  the 
flute,  and  in  future  Quantz  went  twice  a  year  to 
give  him  instruction.  In  1 741  his  pupU,  having 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  ijnade  him  liberal  offers 
if  he  would  settle  in  Berlin,  which  he  did, 
remaining  till  his  death  on  Jidy  12, 1773.  He 
was  Kammermusicus  and  court-composer,  with 
a  salary  of  aooo  tbalers,  an  additional  pay- 
ment for  each  composition,  and  100  ducats  for 
each  flute  which  he  supplied.  His  chief  duties 
were  to  conduct  the  private  concerts  at  the 
Palace,  in  which  the  king  played  the  flute,  and 

1  In  BolTiD's  Catalogue. 
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to  eampose  pieces  for  his  royal  pupil;  He  left  in 
MS.  300  concertos  for  one  and  two  flutes — of 
which  277  are  preserved  in  the  Neue  Palais  at 
Potsdam — and  200  other  pieces ;  flute  solos,  and 
dozens  of  trios  and  quatuors,  of  which  37  are 
to  be  found  at  Dresden.  His  printed  works  are 
three — 'Sei  Senate*  dedicated  to  Augustus  III. 
of  Poland,  Dresden,  1734;  *Sei  duetti,*  Berlin, 
'759  >  '^  method  for  the  flute — 'Versuch  einer 
Anweisung  die  Flote  traversi^re  zu  spielen*  dedi- 
cated to  Frederick  *  K5nige  in  Preussen,'  Berlin, 
1752,  4to,  with  24  copper-plates.  This  passed 
through  three  (or  four)  German  editions,  and  was 
also  published  in  French  and  Dutch.  He  left 
also  a  serenatar,  a  few  songs,,  music  to  32  of 
Gellert's  hymns,  *Keue  Kirchenmelodien,'  etc. 
(Berlin,  1760),  and  an  autobiography  (in  Mar- 
puig*s  Beitragen).  .Three  of  the  Melodien  are 
given  by  von  Winterfeld, '  Evang.  Kircheng.'  iii. 
272.  Besides  the  key  which  he  added  to  the 
flute,  he  invented  the  sliding  top  for  tuning  the 
instrument.  His  playing,  which  was  unusually 
correct  for  the  imperfect  instruments  of  the  day, 
delighted  not  only  Frederic,  but  Marpurg,  a  more 
fastidious  critic.  jHe  married,  not  happily,  in 
1737 ;  and  died  in  easy  circumstances  and  gener- 
ally respected  at  Potsdam,  July  12,  1773. 

All  details  regarding  him  may  be  found  in 
*  Leben  und  Werken,*  etc.,  by  his  grandson  Albert 
Quantz  (Berlin,  1877).  [F-6-] 

QXJARLES,  Charlss,  Mus.  Bac.,  graduated 
at  Cambridge  ia  1698.  He  was  organist  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  appointed 
organist  of  York  Minster,  June  30,  1722 ;  and 
died  early  in  1727.  *A  Lesson'  for  the  harp- 
sichord by  him  was  printed  by  Goodison  about 
1788.  [W.H.H.] 

QUARTERLY  MUSICAL  MAGAZINE 
AND  REVIEW,  conducted  by  R.  M.  Baoor  of 
Norwich.  [See  vol.  i.  288  a ;  voL  ii.  427a.]     [G.] 

QUARTET  (Fr.  Qwituor ;  Ital.  Quartetto).  A 
composition  for  four  solo  instruments  or  voices. 

I.  With  regard  to  instnmiental  quartets  the 
favourite  combination  has  naturally  been  aiwajrs 
that  of  3  violins,  viola»  and  cello,  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives since  the  days  of  Monte  verde  of  soprano, 
alto,  tenor,  and  bass,  in  the  orchestra :  in  fact, 
when  'quartet'  only  is  spoken  of,  the  'string 
quu'tet '  is  generally  understood ;  any  other  com- 
bination being  more  fully  particularised  ;  and  it 
is  to  the  string  quartet  we  will  turn  our  (unncipal 
attention.  The  origin  of  the  quartet  was  the 
invention  of  four-part  harmony,  but  it  was  long 
before  a  composition  for  four  instruments  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  and  worthy  means 
for  the  expression  of  musical  ideas.  Even  the 
prolific  J.  S.  Bach  does  not  appear  to  have  favoured 
this  combination,  though  he  wrote  trios  in  plenty. 
With  the  symphony  was  bom  the  string  quartet  as 
we  now  understand  it — the  symphony  in  minia- 
ture; and  both  were  bom  of  the  same  father, 
Haydn.  Although  24  bars  comprise  all  the  first 
part  of  the  first  movement  of  Haydn's  ist  Quartet, 
we  see  there  the  embryo  which  Beethoven  de- 
veloped  to  such  gigantic  proportions. 
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Thew  first   quartets   of  Haydn  seem   to  us 
ttdlj  feeble   in  the  present  day;   there  is  not 
eaoQgh  flesh  to  cover  the  skeleU^n,  and  the  joints 
we  terribly  awkward ;  but  there  is  the  unmis- 
UkeaUe  infant  quartet,  and  certainly  not  more 
dma/j  and  unpromising  thim  the  human  infant. 
1^  doe  proportions  are  all  there  too — in  fact, 
there  are  5  movements  instead  of  4,    Haydn 
uoally   writing    two    minuets    to  th^te   early 
^^orki.    In  the  course  of  his  long  life  and  in-* 
owant  practice  in  83rmphonic  composition,  Haydn 
■DAde  tast  progress,  so  that  the  later  quartets 
(op-  7I1  ^O  b^in  to  show,  in  the  lower  parts, 
•oioeof  the  boldness  which  had  before  been  only 
•Uoved  to  the  ist  violin.    83  quartets  of  Haydn 
vecatabgned  and  printed,  while  of  the  93  of  his 
<xmtemporary  Boocherini,  scarcely  one  survives. 
Mocart,  with  his  splendid  genius  for  poly- 
phony as  well  as  melody,  at  once  opened  up  a 
oev  world.    In  the  set  of  6  dedicated  to  Haydn 
v»  Dotioe,  besides  the  development  in  form,  the 
<leTelopment  of  the  idea,  which  it  has  only  been 
given  to  Beethoven  fully  to  carry  out— the  mak- 
ing each  part  of  equal  interest  and  importance. 
Tbraretically,  in  a  perfect  quartet,  whether  vocal 
or  instrumental,  there  should  be  no  'principal 
part'    The  six  quartets  just  spoken  of  were  so 
far  in  advance  of  their  time,  as  to  be  considered 
om  aU  sides  as  '  hideous  stuff.*    In  our  time  we 
find  little  that  la  startling  iti  them,  except  perhaps 
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the"  famous  opening  6i  No  6,  which  will  always 
sound  harsh  from  the  false  relations  in  the  2nd 
and  4th  bars. 


Adaoio 


^-iJ^    .J.   ^'^ 


Mozart*B  26  quartets  all  live,  the  6  dedicated 
to  Haydn,  and  the  last  3  composed  for  the  King 
of  Prussia,  being  immortal. 

Those  writers  whose  quartets  were  simply  the 
echo  of  Mozart's — such  as  Romberg,  Onslow, 
Ries,  and  Fesca — made  no  advance  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  four  instruments. 

It  is  not  our  province  here. to  speak  of  the 
growth  of  the  symphonic  form  as  exhibited  in  the 
string  quartet,  this  subject  having  been  already 
discussed  under  Form,  but  rather  to  notice  the 
extraordinary  development  of  the  art  of  part- 
writing,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  most  ela- 
borate compositions  have  been  constructed  with 
such  apparently  inadequate  materials.  In  these 
points  the  quartets  of  Beethoven  so  far  eclipse 
all  others  that  we  might  confine  our  attention 
exclusively  to  them.  In  the  very  first  (op.  18, 
No.  i)  the  phrase 
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of  the  1st  movement  is  delivered  so  impartially 
to  each  of  the  four  players,  as  though  to  see  what 
each  can  make  of  it,  that  we  feel  them  to  be  on 
an  equality  never  before  attained  to.  If  the  1st 
violin  has  fine  running  pas-si^es,  those  of  the  2nd 
violin  and  viola  are  not  a  whit  inferior.  Does 
the  ist  violin  sing  a  celestial  adagio,  the  cello  is 
not  put  off  with  mere  bass  notes  to  mark  the 
time.  All  four  participate  equally  in  the  merri- 
ment of  the  scherzo  and  the  dash  of  the  finale. 
This  much  strikes  one  in  the  earlier  quartets, 
but  later,  when  such  writing  as  the  following — 
selected  at  random — is  frequent, 
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we  find  that  we  sre  no  longer  listening  to  four 
voices  disposed  so  as  to  sound  together  harmo- 
niously, but  that  we  are  being  shown  the  outline. 
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the  faint  penoQ  iketob,  of  work*  for  whoM  aoitial 
prosentation  the  most  perfect  euihly  orcfaeelrA 
would  be  too  intolerably  coarse.  The  post- 
humous  quartets  are  hardly  to  be  regarded  as 
pieces  written  for  violins,  but  we  are  rather  forced 
to  imagine  that  in  despair  of  finding  colours  deli- 
cate and  true  enough  the  artist  has  preferred  to 
leave  his  conceptions  as  charcoal  sketches.  This 
&ncy  is  borne  out  when  we  note  how  laige  a  com- 
psss  the  four  parts  are  constantly  made  to  cover, 
a  n)aoe  of  nearly  five  octaves  sometimes  being 
dawed  over,  with  little  care  ^r  the  poorness  and. 
scratc^ness  of  tone  thus  produced. 

The  1 6  quartets  of  Beethoven  are  all  con- 
stantly before  the  musical  public,  the  last  four 
naturally  less  firequently  thim  the  others. 

There  is  a  wide  contrast  between  these  stu- 
pendous works  of  genius  and  the  polished  and 
thoroughly  legitimate  workmanship  of  Schubert*s 
quartets.  Here  we  find  everything  done  which 
ought  to  be  done  and  nothing  which  ought  not. 
They  are  indeed  irreproachable  models.  One 
little  point  deserves  notice  here  as  illustrating 
the  comparative  strength  of  two  great  men :  Bee- 
thoven gives  frequent  rests  to  one  or  two  of  the 
players,  allowing  the  mind  to  fill  in  the  lacking 
narmony,  and  thus  producing  a  clearness,  bold- 
ness and  contrast  which  no  other  composer  has 
attained ;  Schubert,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  all 
four  parts  work  their  hardest  to  hide  that  thinness 
of  sound  which  is  the  drawback  of  the  quartet. 

Mention  of  Spohr's  quartets  might  almost  be 
omitted  in  spite  of  their  large  number  and  their 
great  beauty.  Technically  they  are  no  more  ad- 
vanced tban  those  of  Haydn,  the  interest  lying 
too  often  in  the  top  part.  They  also  lose  much 
through  the  peculiar  mannerism  of  the  com- 
poser's harmony,  which  so  constantly  occupies 
three  of  the  parts  in  the  performance  of  pedal 
notes,  and  portions  of  the  chromatic  scale. 

Still  more  than  Schubert  does  Mendelssohn 
seem  to  chafe  at  the  insufficiency  of  four  stringed 
instruments  to  express  his  ideas.  Not  only  this, 
but  he  fails,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  in 
one  point  needful  for  successful  quartet-writing. 
Beetnoven  and  Schubert  have  shown  us  that 
the  theoretically  perfect  string-quartet  should 
have  an  almost  equal  amount  of  interest  in  each 
of  the  four  parts ;  care  should  therefore  be  taken 
to  make  the  mer^  accompaniment-figures  in  the 
middle  parts  of  value  and  character.  Tremoloa 
and  reiterated  chords  should  be  shunned,  and 
indeed  the  very  idea  of  ctccompaniment  is  barely 
admissible.  The  quartet,  though  differing  from 
the  symphony  only  in  Uie  absence  of  instru- 
mental colouring  and  limitation  of  polyphony, 
is  best  fitted  for  the  expression  of  ideas  of  a  cer- 
tain delicacy,  refinement  and  complexity,  any- 
thing like  boldness  being  out  of  place,  from  the 
weakness  of  the  body  of  tone  produosd.  Now 
the  chief  characteristic  of  Mendelssohn's  music 
is  its  broad  and  singing  character,  passage-writing 
is  his  weak  point.  Consequently,  however  good 
his  quartets,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  they  would 
sound  better  if  scored  for  full  orchestra.  Take 
the  opening  of  Op.  44,  No.  i,  for  instance — 
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In  the  first  place,  this  is  not  quartet-writing  at 
all ;  there  is  a  melody,  a  bass,  and  the  rest  is 
mere  fill-up  matter :  in  the  second,  w^  have  here 
as  thorough  an  orchestral  theme  as  could  be  de- 
vised— the  ear  yearns  for  trumpets  and  drums  in 
the  fourth  bar.  A  similar  case  occurs  in  the 
F  minor  Quartet  (op.  80),  and  the  expression 
'symphony  in  disguise '  has  accordingly  often  been 
applied  to  these  works.  This  is  curious,  because 
Mendelssohn  has  shown  himself  capable  of  ex- 
pressing his  ideas  with  small  means  in  other 
departments.  The  4-part  songs  for  male  voices, 
for  instance,  are  absolutely  perfect  models  for 
what  such  things  ought  to  be.  Schumann  (op.  41 ) 
is  the  only  writer  who  can  be  said  to  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  B^thoven  with  regard  to 
using  the  quartet  as  a  species  of  shorthand.  All 
his  three  quartets  have  an  intensity,  a  depth 
of  soul,  winch,  as  with  Beethoven,  shrinks  fin>m 
plainer  methods  of  expression. 

Of  the  earnest  band  of  followers  in  this  school 
— Brahms  (op.  51,  67),  Bargiel,  Bheinberger — 
all  that  can  be  said  is  that  they  are  followers. 
If  the  quartet  is  yet  capable  of  new  treatment, 
the  second  Beethoven  who  is  to  show  us  fresh 
marvels  has  not  yet  come. 

II.  Quartets  for  strings  and  wind  instruments 
are  uncommon,  but  Mozart  has  one  for  oboe, 
violin,  viola,  and  cello.  Next  to  the  string 
quartet  ranks  the  pianoforte  quartet,  which, 
however,  is  built  on  quite  a  different  principle  : 
here  the  composition  becomes  either  equivalent 
to  an  accompanied  trio,  or  to  a  li^mphony  in 
which  the  piano  takes  the  place  <n  the  '  string 
quartet,'  and  the  other  instruments — usually 
violin,  viola,  and  cello— the  place  of  wind  in- 
struments. In  any  case  the  piano  does  quite 
half  the  work.  Mozart  has  written  two  such 
quartets,  Beethoven  only  one,  besides  three  early 
compositions,  Mendelssohn  three,  while  Brahms 
(op.  a3f  26,  60)  and  the  modem  composers  have 
fovouxed  this  form  of  quartet  still  more. 
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m.  Vocal  quartet!  are  lo  called  whether 
ueompanied  by  imimmeiiti  or  not.  The  4 -part 
mgi  of  MendelflBohn  have  been  mentioned. 
No  modem  oratorio  is  considered  complete  with- 
oot  its  onaooompanied  quartet,  Spohr  having  set 
the  Cuhion  with  his  exquisite  '  Blest  are  the  de- 
pirted*  in  the '  Last  Judgment,'  Modem  opera  is 
nining  to  dispense  with  ooncerted  music,  Richard 
Wagner  haying  set  the  fiMhion.  To  enumerate  the 
fine  operatic  quartets  from  'Don  Giovanni*  to 
'Faost/  would  be  useless.  In  light  opera  the '  Spin- 
ning-wheel '  quartet  in  *  Marta*  standspre-eminent. 

IV.  The  whole  body  of  stringed  instruments 
in  the  orchestra  is  often  incorrectly  spoken  of  as 
'the  Quartet,'  from  the  fikct  that  until  the  time 
of  Beethoven  the  strings  seldom  played  in  other 
thsn  four-part  harmony.  It  is  now  the  usual 
cutom  to  write  the  parts  for  cello  and  double 
ham  on  separate  staves,  and  in  Germany  these 
instrnments  are  grouped  apart,  a  practice  which 
IB  decidedly  unwise,  seeing  that  the  double  bass 
requires  the  support  of  the  cello  to  give  the  tone 
finnness,  more  especially  the  German  four- 
itriaged  instrument,  the  tone  of  which  is  so 
winting  in  body . 

V.  'Okb  term  is  also  applied  to  the  performers 
of  a  quartet,  as  wdl  as  to  the  composition 
itself.  [F.C.] 

QUARTET,  DOUBLE— for  4  violins,  2  violas, 
snd  2  cellos.  This  variety  of  quartet  should  bear 
the  ssme  relation  to  an  octet  that  a  double 
chorus  bears  to  an  8-part  chorus;  the  parts 
being  divided  into  two  separate  sets  of  four. 
Spohr*8  three  Double  Quartets  (Op.  65,  77,  87) 
ve  probably  the  only  specimens  in  print.    [F.C.] 

QUARTETT  ASSOCIATION,  THE.  A 
ndety  for  the  performance  of  chamber  music, 
BUrted  in  185  a  by  Messrs.  Sainton,  Cooper,  Hill, 
and  Piatti,  with  such  eminent  artists  as  Sterndale 
Beimeti,  Mile.  Clause,  Mme.  Pleyel,  Miss  God- 
dud,  Pauer,  Charles  Halle,  etc.,  at  the  pianoforte. 
Tbey  gave  six  concerts  each  season  at  Willis's 
Booms,  but  ended  with  the  third  season,  the  time 
Mt  hsTing  yet  arrived  for  a  sufficient  support  of 
chamber  music  by  the  London  public.  The  pro- 
gnannes  were  selected  with  much  freedom,  em- 
tnong  English  composers — Bennett,  Ellerton, 
I^Nier,MscfiuTen,  Mellon,  etc. ;  foreign  musicians 
then  hut  seldom  heard — Schumann,  Cherubini, 
Hommel,  etc.,  and  Beethoven's  Posthumous 
Qosrtets.  The  pieces  were  analysed  by  Mr. 
Mscfiuren.  [G.] 

QUASI,  as  if— t.  e,  an  approach  to.  '  Andante 
qnsii  Allegretto '  or  'Allegretto  quasi  vivace* 
mesne  a  little  quicker  than  the  one  and  not  so 
qoick  as  the  other — ^answering  to  poco  allegretto, 
or  pid  tosto  allegro.  [G.] 

QUATRE  FILS  AYMON,  LES.  An  op^ra 
oomique ;  words  by  MM.  Leuven  and  Brunswick, 
moBc  by  Balfe.  Produced  at  the  Op^ra  Comique, 
Fsris,  July  15, 1 844,  and  at  the  Princess's  Theatre, 
LaodofL  as  *  The  Castle  of  Aymon,  or  The  Four 
Brothers,'  in  3  acts,  Nov.  20,  1844.  [G.] 

QUAVER  (Ger.  AdUdnote;  Fr.  Croche;  Ital. 
Croma).    A  note  which  is  half  the  length  of  a 
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crotchet,  and  therefore  the  eighth  part  of  a  semi- 
breve  ;  hence  the  German  name,  which  signifiee 
'eighth-note.'  It  is  written  thus  T,  its  Rest  be- 
ing represented  by  ^, 

The  idea  of  expressing  the  values  of  notes  by 
diversity  of  form  has  been  ascribed  by  certain 
writers  to  De  Muris  (about  1340),  but  this  is 
undoubtedly  an  error,  the  origin  of  which  is 
traced  by  both  Hawkins  (Hist,  of  Music)  and 
F^tis  (art.  Muris)  to  a  work  entitled  '  L'antica 
Musica  ridotta  alia  modema  Prattica,*  by  Vicen- 
tino  (1555),  in  which  it  is  explicitly  stated  that 
De  Muris  invented  aU  the  notes,  from  the  Large 
to  the  Semiquaver.  It  is  however  certain  thsX 
the  longer  notes  were  in  use  nearly  300  years 
earlier,  in  the  time  of  Franco  of  Cologne  [Nota- 
tion, vol.  ii,  p.  470],  and  it  seems  equally  clear 
that  the  introduction  of  the  shorter  kinds  is  of 
later  date  than  the  time  of  De  Muris.  The  fttct 
appears  to  be  that  the  invention  of  the  shorter 
notes  followed  the  demand  Abated  by  the  general 
progress  of  music,  a  demand  which  may  fairly 
be  supposed  to  have  reached  its  limit  in  the  P 
quarter-demisemiquaver,  or  y^  of  a  quaver,  k 
occasionaUy  met  with  in  modem  music.  S 

The  Quaver,  originally  called  Chroma  or  Fusa. 
sometimes  Unea  (a  hook),  was  probably  inventea 
some  time  during  the  15th  century,  for  Morley 
( 1 597)  says  that  *  there  were  within  these  200  yeai-s  * 
(and  ^erefore  in  1400)  *  but  four^  (notes)  known 
or  used  of  the  musicians,  those  were  the  Long, 
Breve,  Semibreve,  and  Mjnlm' ;  and  Thomas  de 
Walsinghani,  in  a  MS.  treatise  written  somewhat 
later  (probably  about  1440),  and  quoted  by  Haw- 
kins, g^ves  the  same  notes,  and  adds  that  '  of  late 
a  New  chai^ter  has  been  introduced,  called  a 
Crotchet,  which  would  be  of  no  use,  would 
musicians  remember  that  beyond  the  minim  no 
subdivision  ought  to  be  made.'  Franchious  Ga- 
furius  also,  in  his  'Practica  Musicae'  (1496) 
quoting  from  Prosdocimus  de  Beldemandis,  who 
flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century, 
itescribes  the  division  of  the  minim  into  halves 
and  quarters,  called  respectively  the  greater  and 
lesser  semiminim,  and  written  in  two  ways,  white 
and  black  (Ex.  i ) .  The  white  forms  of  these  notes 
soon  fell  into  disuse,  and  the  black  ones  have  be- 
come the  crotchet  *  and  quaver  of  modem  music. 

Greater  Lesser 

Semtniinim.         Semhninim. 


t 
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The  subdivision  of  the  quaver  into  semiquaver 
and  demisemiquaver  followed  somewhat  later. 
Gafurius,  in  the  work  quoted  above,  mentions 
a  note  4  of  a  minim  in  length,  called  by  various 

names,  and  written  either  3fe:  or  4  ,  but  the  true 

1  There  wen  mll7  Are,  Indtidlng  tlie  Large,  which  MorW  ealU 
the  Double  Long. 

2  It  Is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  ancient  maaoserlpt  by  Infr- 
lUh  authors  known  as  the  Waltham  Holy  Cross  MS.,  a  note  Is 
mentioned,  called  a '  simple.'  which  has  the  ralue  of  a  crotchet,  bat 
Is  written  with  a  hooked  tttm  like  a  modern  quaver.  That  a  note  hslf 
the  Talue  of  a  minim  should  at  any  period  hare  been  written  wltli  a 
hook  may  help  to  account  for  the  modem  name  enUhH.  which 
being  clearly  derived  from  the  Freuoh  eroe.  or  ero^t*.  a  hook,  is 
somewhat  anoma'oos  aa  apidled  to  *be  note  Id  Its  present  form, 
which  haa  00  hook. 


90^ 
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fiemiqtiAyer  or  itmichroma,  the  eArHest  fiorta  qi 

whiob  was  ^,  does  not  appear  until  later,  while 

the  demisemiquaTer  must  have  been  a  novelty  as 
late  as  1697,  at  least  in  this  country,  judging 
from  the  13th  edition  of  Playford*s  *  Introduction 
to  the  Skill  of  Musick,*  in  which,  after  describing 
it,  the  author ,ffoes  onto  say  'but  the  Printer 
having  none  of  that  character  by  him,  I  was 
oblig^  to  omit  it.' 

When  two  or  more  quavers  (or  shorter  notes) 
occur  consecutively,  they  are  usually  grouped 
together  by  omitting  the  hooks  and  drawing  a 

thick  stroke  across  their  stems,  thus  «77^.  .The 
credit  of  having  invented  this  great  improvement 
in  notation  is  due,  according  to  Hawkins,  to  John 
Playford,  whose  example  in  this  matter  was  soon 
followed  by  the  Dutch,  and  afterwards  by  the 
French  and  Germans.  In  Playford's  '  Introduc- 
tion etc.*  the  notes  are  described  as  *Tyed  together 
by  a  long  stroke  on  iSle  Top  of  their  Tails,*  and  it 
is  curious  that  in  the  example  he  gives  (Ex.  a)the 
characteristic  hook  of  the  quaver  or  semiquaver 
is  allowed  to  appear  at  the  end  of  each  group. 
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As  late  as  the  13th  edition,  however  (1697),  the 
examples  throughout  Playford*s  book,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  one  just  quoted,  are 
printed  with  separate  quavers  and  semiquavers, 
and  it  is  not  until  the  15th  edition  (1703)  which 
is  announced  as  *  Corrected,  and  done  on  the 
New  Ty*d-Note/  that  the  notes  are  grouped  as 
in  modern  music. 

In  vocal  music,  notes  which  have  to  be  sung 
to  separate  syllables  are  written  detached,  while 
those  which  are  sung  to  a  single  syllable  are 
grouped ;  for  example — 


•.M,  e  I  a-  e  citgis  I  Cj.^  ^^f 


Tin    peo-pl«thAtw«lk-ed  in     d&rk 


neu,tbat 


[F.T.] 

QUEISSER,  Cabl  Trauqott,  a  great  trom- 
bone player,  was  bom  of  poor  parents  at  Doben, 
near  Leipzig,  Jan.  11,  1800.  His  turn  for  music 
showed  itself  early,  and  he  soon  mastered  all  the 
ordinary  orchestral  instruments.  He  ultimately 
confined  himself  to  the  viola,  and  to  the  trombone, 
which  he  may  really  be  said  to  have  created,  since, 
for  instance,  the  solo  in  the  Tuba  mtrum  of 
Mozart's  Bequiem  was  before  his  time  usually 
played  on  a  Bassoon.  In  18 17  he  was  appointed 
to  play  violin  and  trombone  in  the  town 
orchestra,  and  by  1830  bad  worked  his  way 
into  the  other  orchestras  of  Leipzig,  including 
that  of  the  Gewandhaus.  He  played  the  viola 
in  Mattbai's  well-known  quartet  for  many  years ; 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Leipzig '  Euterpe,* 
and  led  its  orchestra  for  a  long  time ;  and  in  short 
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was  one  of  the  most  prominent  nniiiti^  fllfurat 
in  Leipzig  during  its  very  best  period. 

As  a  solo  trombone-player  he  appeared  fre- 
quently in  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts,  with  con- 
pertos,  concertinos,  fantasias  and  yariatiiTiis, 
many  of  them  composed  expressly  for  him  by 
C.  G.  Miiller,  F.  Pavid,  Meyer,  Kunamer,  and 
others ;  and  the  reports  of  these  appearances  rarely 
mention  him  without  some  term  of  pride  or 
endearment.  *  For  fulness,  purity  and  power  of 
tone,  lightness  of  lip,  and  extraordinary  facility 
in  passages,'  says  his  biographer,^  *  he  surpassed 
all  the  trombcme-players  of  Germany.'  .There 
WAS  a  Leipzig  story  to  the  effect  that  at  the  first 
rehearsal  of  the  Lobgesang,  Queisser  led  off  the 
Introduction  as  follows :— 


^<ti,  r  f:jU^\ 


•:ffl^j^g?r 


to  Mendelssohn's  infinite  amusement.    8e  non  e 
verOt  e  ben  trovato, 

Queisser  was  well-known  throughout  Germany, 
but  appears  never  to  have  left  his  native  country. 
He  died  at  Leipzig  June  12,  1846.  [G.] 

QUICK-STEP  (Fr.  Pas  redoubU;  Ger.  Geseh- 
fBtnd  Marsch)  is  the  English  name  for  the  muedc 
of  the  Quick  march  in  the  army,  a  march  in  which 
116  steps  of  30  inches  go  to  the  minute.  (See 
Boosts  Journal  of  Marches,  Quicksteps,  Dances, 
etc.)  It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  in  the 
Slow  march  there  are  75  steps  of  30  inches,  and 
in  the  *  Double '  165  of  33  inches.  [See  Mabch, 
vol.  ii.  p.  213.]  [G.] 

QUILISMA.  An  antient  form  of  Neuma, 
representing  a  kind  of  Shake.  [See  Notatioit, 
p.  468a.]  [W.S.R.] 

QUINAULT,  Philippe,  eminent  French  dra- 
matist, bom  in  Paris  1635,  died  Nov.  26,  1688, 
may  be  considered  the  creator  of  a  new  branch 
of  the  drama,  the  lyric  tragedy.  The  numerous 
operas  which  he  wrote  for  LuUy  long  served  as 
models  to  other  French  dramatic  authors,  and 
are  still  worthy  of  notice  for  their  literary  merit, 
and  the  smoodbiess  and  melody  of  the  versifica- 
tion. [G.C.] 

QUINTA  FALSA  (False  Fifth).  The  for- 
bidden Interval,  between  Mi,  in  the  Hexachordon 
durum,  and  Fa,  in  the  Hexachordon  naturale — 
the  Diminished  Fifth  of  modem  Music.  [See  Ml 
CONTBA  Fa.]  [W.S.R.] 

QUINTET  (Fr.  Quiidnor\  Ital.  QuinieUo).  A 
composition  for  five  instruments  or  voices  with 
or  without  accompaniment. 

I.  Quintets  for  strings  have  been  far  less  written 
than  quartets,  owing  to  the  greater  complexity 
demanded  in  the  polyphony.  Boccherini,  however, 
published  125,  of  which  12  only  were  written  for 
2  violins,  2  violas,  and  i  cello,  the  others  having 
2  cellos  and  I  viola.  The  former  is  the  more 
usual  choice  of  instruments,  probably  because  the 
lower  parts  are  apt  to  be  too  heavy  sounding 
with  two  cellos,  owing  to  the  greater  body  of 

1  Alls*  mutlkallaolie  ZeHtmi;  Jnly  8.  UR 
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teBemtHisinstrnment.  ScBubert's  noble  Quintet 
m  C  (op.  163),  IB  for  2  cellos,  bat  the  first  cello 
B  used  constantly  in  its  upper  octave,  soaring 
ftbore  the  viola.  Onslow's — 34  in  number — are 
for  a  double  baas  and  cello. 

Beethoven's  two  Quintets,  in  £b  and  G,  be- 
long to  his  earlier  periods,  and  have  therefore 
aooe  of  the  extraoidinary  features  of  the  later 
quartets.  Mendelssohn's  Quintet  in  Bb  (op.  87), 
k  ao  orchestral  as  to  seem  almost  a  symphony  in 
diigmse,  but  that  in  A  (op.  18)  is  an  exquisite 
ipecimen  of  what  a  string  quintet  should  be. 

Many  other  xxnnbinations  of  five  instruments 
bsve  found  favour  with  musicians,  mostly  in- 
cluding a  pianoforte.  Thus  there  is  Mozart's 
Qaintet  in  £b  for  oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  bassoon, 
ud  {nano — which  the  composer  esteemed  the 
bert  thing  he  ever  wrote, — ^the  beautiful  one  for 
darinet  and  strings,  and  another  for  the  piquant 
combination  of  flute,  oboe,  viola,  cello,  and 
musical  glasses.  Perhaps  the  most  effective 
aawciatiflD  is  that  of  piano,  violin,  viola,  cello, 
and  double  bass,  as  in  Schnbert's  well-known 
'  Trout '  Quintet  (op.  1 14).  Beethoven's  Quintet 
for  piano  and  wind  instruments  (op.  16),  in  £b, 
is  a  noble  representative  of  a  very  small  class. 
Hummel  has  also  written  a  well-known  one. 

U.  In  vocal  music  none  who  have  ever  heard 
it  can  forget  the  admirable  quintet  (for  2  soprani, 
coDtralto^  tenor,  and  bass)  which  forms  the 
finale  to  Act  I  of  Spohr's  'Azor  and  Zemira.' 
In  modem  opera  two  most  striking  specimens 
ooeur  in  Groetz's  *  Widerspanstige  Zahmung,' 
and  Wagner's  '  Meistersinger.'  Five-part  hiur- 
inoDj  has  a  peculiarly  rich  effect,  and  deserves 
to  be  more  practised  than  it  is,  especially  in 
oratorio  chorus.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
mj  to  write  naturally.  [F.C.] 

QUINTOYER  (Old  Eng.  Quinible).  To  sing 
in  Fifths — a  French  verb,  in  frequent  use  among 
extempore  Organizers  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
[See  Omasum,  Pabt-Writino.]  [W.S.R.] 

QinNTUS  (the  Fifth).  The  Fifth  Part  in 
a  composition  for  five  Voices :  called  also  Pars 
quinta  and  Quincuplum.  In  Music  of  the  15th 
ad  16th  centuries,  the  Fifth  Part  always 
ooneiponded  exactly,  in  compass,  with  one  of 
the  other  four;  it  would,  therefore,  have  been 
inpossible  to  describe  it  as  First  or  Second 
Otttns,  Altus,  Tenor,  or  Bassus.  [W.S.R.] 

QUINTUPLE  TIME.  The  rhythm  of  five 
in  a  bar.  As  a  rule,  quintuple  time  has 
two  accents,  one  on  the  first  beat  of  the  bar,  and 
other  on  either  the  third  or  fourth,  the  bar 
thus  divided  into  two  unequal  parts.  On 
tliis  aooount  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  dis* 
tiBct  species  of  rhjrthm,  but  rather  a  compound  of 
two  ostiinary  kinds,  duple  and  triple,  employed 
altcfuately.  Although  of  little  practical  value, 
quintuple  time  produces  an  effect  sufficiently 
diaracteristic  and  interesting  to  have  induced 
▼srious  composers  to  make  experiments  therein, 
tbe  eariiest  attempt  of  any  importance  being 
probably  an  air  to  the  words  'Se  la  sorte  mi 
eoodaima'  in  the  opera  of '  Ariadne*  by  Adolfati, 
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written  in  1 750,  and  it  is  also  met  in  some  of  the 
national  airs  of  Spain,  Greece,  Germany,  etc. 
Thus  Reicha,  in  a  note  to  No.  20  of  his  set  of  36 
fugues  (each  of  which  embodies  somie  curious 
experiment  in  either  tonality  or  rhythm),  states 
that  in  a  certain  dis&ict  of  the  Ix>wer  Rhine, 
named  Koche^beig,  the  airs  of  most  of  the 
dances  have  a  well-marked  rhythm  of  five  beats, 
and  hi^  gives  as  an  example  the  following  waltz — 


In  the  above  example  the  second  accent  &ll8  on 
the  third  beat,  the  rhythm  being  that  of  2-8  fol- 
lowed by  3-^,  and  the  same  order  is  observed  in  a 
very  charming  movement  by  Hiller,  from  the  Trio 
op.  64,  in  which  the  quintuple  rhythm  is  expressed 
by  alternate  bars  of  2-4  and  3-4,  as  follows — 

Non  troppo  vivo 


^'^CiCil^'gpM 


s 


>iji 


^ 


-t-r^ 


In  Reicha's  fugue  above  referred  to,  the  reverse 
is  the  case,  the  fourth  b^it  receiving  the  accent, 
as  is  shown  by  the  composer's  own  time-signature, 
as  well  as  by  his  explicit  directions  as  to  per- 
formance,   llie  following  is  the  subject : — 


Allegretto, 


Other  instances  of  quintuple  rhythm  are  to  be 
found  in  a  Trio  for  strings  by  K.  J.  Bischoff,  for 
which  a  prize  was  awarded  by  the  Deutsche 
Tonhalle  in  1853,  in  Chopin's  Sonata  in  C  minor, 
op.  4,  in  Hiller's  *  Rhythmische  Studien  'op.  52, 
etc. ;  but  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  example 
occurs  in  the  'Gypsies'  Glee,'  by  W.  Reeve  (i  796), 
the  last  movement  of  which  runs  as  follows. 
AtteffTQ, 


$ 


2      J^      H   JL^^^^ 


ConM.  stain  your  cheeks  with    nut 


or 


ber  -  17. 


/  i  i'  i  i  i-U 


Come.    st4in    your    cheelu   with      nut       or        ber  •  ry. 

This  may  fairly  be  considered  an  example  of 
genuine  quintuple  rhythm,  for  instead  of  the 
usual  division  of  the  bar  into  two  parts,  such  as 
might  be  expressed  by  alternate  bars  of  3-4  and 
2-4,  or  2-4  and  3-4,  there  are  five  distincl  beats 
in  every  bar,  each  consisting  of  an  accent  and  a 
non-accent.  This  freedom  from  the  ordinary 
alternation  of  two  and  three  is  well  expressed  by 
the  grouping  of  the  accompaniment,  which  varies 
throughout  the  movement,  after  the  manner 
shown  in  the  following  extract : — 
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('\  J  j-^  _n  p  S^^ 


*iMtf 


I 


[F.T.] 

QUIBE.  Ailotixer  mode  of  spellmg  Choir.  [G.] 

QUODLIBET  (Lat. '  Wliat  yoa  pleftse'),  also 
called  QuoTLiBET  ('Ab  many  as  you  please'), 
and  in  ItaUan  Mesbaitza  or  Mistiohanza  ('A 
mixture*).  This  was  a  kind  of  musical  joke  in 
the  1 6th  and  early  part  of  the  17th  centuries,  the 
fun  of  which  consisted  in  the  extempore  juxta- 
position of  different  melodies,  whether  sacred  or 
secular,  which  were  incongruous  either  in  their 
musical  character,  or  in  the  words  with  which 
they  were  associated;  sometimes,  however,  the 
words  were  the  same  in  all  parts,  but  were  sung 
in  snatches  and  scraps,  as  in  the  quodlibets  of 
Melchior  Franck.  (See  Praetorius,  Syntagma 
Musicura,  tom.  iii.  cap.  v.)  There  were  two  wajrs 
of  performing  this:  one  was  to  string  the  melodies 
together  simply  and  without  any  attempt  at  con- 
necting them  by  passages  such  as  those  found  in 
modern  *  fantasias* ;  the  other,  the  more  elaborate 
method,  consisted  in  singing  or  playing  the  melo- 
dies simultaneously,  the  only  modifications  al- 
lowed being  those  of  time.  The  effect  of  this, 
unless  only  very  skilful  musicians  engaged  in  it, 
must  have  been  very  like  what  we  now  call  a 
'  Dutch  chorus.*  This  pastime  was  a  favourite 
one  with  the  Bachs,  at  whose  annual  &mily 
gatherings  the  singing  of  quodlibets  was  a  great 
feature.  (See  Spitta,  *J.  S.  Bach,*  i.  152,  ii. 
654.)  Sebastian  Bach  himself  has  left  us  one 
deUghtful  example  of  a  written-down  quodlibet, 
at  the  end  of  the  '  30  variations  *  in  G  major, 
for  a  detailed  analysis  of  which  see  Spitta,  ii.  0^4. 
The  two  tunes  used  in  it  are  *  Ich  bin  so  lang  bei 
dir  nicht  gewest,*  and  *  Kraut  und  RUben,  Uaben 
mich  vertrieben.'  One  of  the  best  modem  ex- 
amples, although  only  two  themes  are  used,  is  in 
Reinecke's  variations  for  two  pianos  on  a  gavotte 
of  Gluck's,  where,  in  the  last  variation,  he  brings 
in  simultaneously  with  the  gavotte  the  well-known 
musette  of  Bach  which  occurs  in  the  third  '  Eng- 
lish '  suite.   A  good  instance,  and  one  in  which  the 
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eztetnpote  character  is  retained,  is  the  singing  of 
the  three  tunes  'Polly  Hopkins/  'Buy  a  broon,' 
and  'The  Merry  Swiss  Boy,*  together,  which  ia 
sometimes  done  for  a  joke.  A  very  interesting 
specimen  of  a  16th-century  quodlibet  by  Johann 
Goldel,  consisting  of  five  chorale-tunes — ^viz.  (i) 
*  Erhalt  uns.  Herr  bei  deinem  Wort,*  (1)  *  Ach 
Gott,  vom  Himmel,*  (3) '  Vater  unser  im  Himmel* 
reich,*  (4) '  Wir  glauben  all,'  (5)  '  Duroh  Adam's 
Fall* — is  given  as  an  appendix  to  Hilgenf^^dt's 
Life  of  Bach.  We  quote  a  few  bars  as  an 
example  of  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  five 
melodies  are  brought  together  :— 
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RAAFF,  Anton,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
,  guished  tenors  of  his  day;  bom  1714  in 
the  village  of  Holzem,  near  Bonn,  and 
educated  for  the  priesthood  at  the  Jesuit  College 
at  Cologne.  There  he  learned  his  notes  for  the 
first  time  at  20  years  old,  having  previously 
sung  by  ear.  His  fine  voice  so  struck  the 
Elector  Clement  Augustus,  that  he  offered  to 
have  him  trained  for  a  singer,  and  after  making 
him  sing  in  an  oratorio,  took  him  to  Munich| 


where  Ferrandini  brought  him  forward  in  an 
opera.  Raaff  then  determined  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  music,  and  after  studying  for  a  short 
time  with  Bemacchi  at  Bologna,  became  one  of 
the  first  tenors  of  the  day.  In  1738  he  sang  at 
Florence  on  the  betrothal  of  Maria  Theresa,  and 
followed  up  this  successful  d^ut  at  many  of  the 
Italian  theatres.  In  1742  he  returned  to  Bonn, 
and  sang  at  several  of  the  German  courts,  par- 
ticularly   at   Vienna,    where    he  appeared   in 
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JomeilfB  '  Didone'  (174^).  to  Metastamo^s  great 
MtkfiM^on.     In  175a  he  pused  through  Italy 
lo  Lisbon,  where  he  was  engaged  for  three  years 
on  highly  advantageous  terms.    In  1755  he  ac- 
oepted  a  summons  to  Madrid,  where  he  remained 
nDder  FarineUi*s  direction,  enjoying  erery  possible 
Biark  of  favour  from  the  court  and  public    In 
1759  ^e  aooompanied  Farinelli  to  Naples,  where 
he  afterwards  met  with  Naumann,  ana  where  his 
fine  nnging  cured  the  Princess  Belmonte  Pigna- 
teUi  of  a  profound  melancholy  into  which  she 
kad  fidlen  on  the  death  of  her  husband.  In  1770 
be  returned  to  Grennany  and  entered  the  service 
of  the  elector,  Karl  Theodor.  at  Mannheim.     In 
1778  be  was  in  Paris  with  Mosart.  and  in  1779 
ke  followed  the  court  to  Munich,  where  Mozart 
oompeaed  the  part  of  Idomeneo  for  him.    Soon 
afterwards   he   quitted  the  stage,  and  took  to 
teMslung  singing,   but  his  pupils  left  him  on 
aooooat  of  his  extreme  strictness.    Towards  the 
dose  of  his  life  he  gave  up  music  entirely,  giving 
away  his  piano  and  his  music,  and  abandoning 
Umself  to  contemplation.     He  died  in  Munich, 
May  37,   1797.     'Raaffs  voice  was  the  finest 
powble    teoor,   full,  pure   in   tone,  and  even 
throQghout  the  register,  from  deep  bass  to  ex- 
trone  high  notes.     He  was  moreover  a  complete 
mastsr  ol  the  art  of  singing,  as  is  shown  by  his 
extraordinary  power  of  rewiing  at  sight,  by  the 
tkUl  with  which  he  introduced  variations  and 
cadenns,  and  by  his  wonderful  expression,  which 
made  his  singing  seem  an  accurate  reflection  of 
hia  mind  and  hxsurt,    Anotfaar  admirable  quality 
vaa  his  pure  and  distinct  pronunciation  of  the 
wwds,  every  syllable  being  audible  in  the  largest 
ipaoe.'    Mosart  in  his  letters  speaks  of  him  as 
Ua  'best  and  dearest  friend,'  especially  in  one 
fr«n  Pftris,  dated  June  1 2,  1 778.    He  composed 
fer  him  in  Mannheim  the  air, '  Se  al  labro  mio 
im  cfedi  *  (Kochel  295) .  [C.  F.  P.] 

RAOCOLTA    GENERALE    dells    opere 

ta^issiCHS  MUSiCALi.    A  collection  of  pieces  of 

vidch  the  full  title  is  as  follows: — 'Collection 

g^^ale  des  ouvrages  classiques  de  musique,  ou 

Choix  de  diels  d'ceuvres,  en  tout  genre,  des  plus 

gnada  compositeurs  de  toutes  les  Ecoles,  recu- 

eilSa,  mis  en  ordre  et  enrichis  de  Notices  bis- 

toriques,  par  Alex.  E.  Choron,  pour  servir  de 

>nite  MX   Prindpes  de  Composition  des  Ecoles 

dltalie.'    A  notice    on    the    wrapper    further 

aaya  that  the  price  of  the  work  to   subscribers 

■  odcolated  at  the  rate  of  5  sous  per  page,  thus 

onioasly  anticipating  Mr.  Novello's  famous  re- 

doctioo  of  his  publications  to  2ld.  per  page.  The 

Bombers  were  not  to  be  iMsued  periodically,  but 

the  annual  cost  to  subscribers  was  fixed  at  from 

j6  to  40  francs.     The  work  was  in  folio,  en- 

Kved  by  GiU^  fils,  and  published  by  Leduc  &  Co., 
is,  Rue  de  Richelieu,  78,  with  agents  at  Bor- 
deaux, Marseilles,  Leipzig,  Munich, Vienna,  Lyon, 
Turin,  Milan,  Rome  and  Naples.  It  was  got  up 
with  great  care  and  taste.  The  parts  are  in 
bine-gray  wrappers,  with  an  ornamental  title. 
The  only  numbers  which  the  writer  has  been 
able  to  disooTer  are  as  follows : — No.  i,  Biiserere 
a  2  can,  Leo ;  No.  a,  Missa  ad  fugam,  Pales- 
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tona  (h  4) ;  No.  3,  Stabat.  Palestrina  (8  voices); 
No.  4,  Staba^  Josquin  (h  5)  ;  No.  5,  Miserere  a 
cmque  voci,  Jomelli ;  No.  6,  Missa  pro  defunctis, 
Jomelli.  It  is  probable  that  the  issue  of  the 
work  did  not  continue  beyond  these  six  pieces. 

For  Alfibri's  'Hacoolta  di  musica  sacra*  see 
Appendix.  tq  -1 

RADICAL  CADENCE.  A  term  appUed,  in 
modem  Music,  to  a  Close,  either  partial  or  com- 
plete.  formed  of  two  Fundamental  Chords.  [See 
Cadence.]  [W.S.R] 

RADZIWIL.  AHTOir  Heinbich,  Prince  of. 
Royal  Prussian  'Statthalter*  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Posen,  bom  at  Wilna,  June  13,  1775,  married 
in  1796  the  Princess  Luise,  sister  of  that  dis- 
tinguished amateur  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  of 
Prussia.     [See  vol.  ii.  p.  1686.]      Radziwil  was 
known  in  Berlin  not  only  as  an  ardent  admirer 
of  good  music,  but  as  a  fine  violoncello  player, 
and  'a  singer  of  such  taste  and  ability  as  is 
very  rarely  met  with  amongst  amateurs.'  *    Bee- 
thoven was  the  great  object  of  his  admiration. 
He  played  his  quartets  with  devotion,  made  a 
long  joumey  to  Prince  Galitzin's  on  purpose  to 
hear  the  Mass  in  D,  was  invited  by  Beethoven 
to  subscribe  to  the  publication  of  that  work,  and 
indeed  was  one  of  the  seven  who  sent  in  their 
names  in  answer  to  that  appeal.    To  him  Bee- 
thoven dedicated  the  Overturo  in  C,  op.  115 
(known  as  '  Namensfeier '),  which  was  published 
as  *  Grosses  Ouverture  in  C  dur  gedic?itet '  etc.,  by 
Steiner  of  Vienna  in  1825. 

Further  relations  between  the  Prince  and  the 
composer  there  must  have  been,  but  at  present 
we  know  nothing  of  them.   No  letters  from  Bee- 
thoven to  him  are  included  in  those  hitherto  pub- 
lished, nor  has  Mr.  Thayer  yet  thrown  any  light 
on  the  matter  in  his  biography  of  the  composer. 
Radziwil  was  not  onlj  a  player,  a  singer, 
and  a  passionate  lover  of  music,  he  was  also  a 
composer  of  no  mean  order.   Whistling's  '  Hand- 
buch'  (1828)  names  3  Romances  for  voice  and 
PF.  (Peters),  and  songs  with  guitar  and  cello 
(B.  &,  H.),  and  Mendel  mentions  duets  with  PF. 
accompaniment,  a  Complaint  of  Maria  Stuart^ 
with  PF.  and  cello,  and  many  part-songs  com- 
posed for  Zelter's  Liedertafel,  of  which  he  was  an 
'enthusiastic  supporter,  and  which  are  stiU  in  MS. 
But  these  were  only  preparations  for  his  great 
work,  entitled  *  Compositions  to  Goethe's  dramatic 
poem  of  FaustV    This,  which  was  published  in 
score  and  arrangement  by  Trautwein  of  Berlin 
in  Nov.  1835,  contains  25  numbers,  occupying 
589  pagps.    A  portion  was  sung  by  the  Sing^ 
akademie  as  earl^  as  May  i,  1810 ;  the  choruses 
were  performed  m  May  18 16,  three  new  scenes 
as  late  as  Nov.  21,  1830,  and  the  whole  worli 
was  brought  out  by  that  institution  after  the 
death  of  the  composer,  which  took  place  April 
8»  1833.    The  work  was  repeatedly  performed 
during  several  years  in  Berlin,  Dan  trig,  Han- 
over, Leiprig,  Prague,  and  many  other  places,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  index  to  theA.M.Zeitung. 

1  A.M.Z.  18S1.  July  27.   See  alto  1609.  Jam  9 ;  1814.  Sept.  9, 
*  Z«lt«i'«  OorrMpondene*  wlUi  OoeUte  teems  wUb  DOtkes  of  Um 
Prlnoe. 
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It  curiouBly  made  ito  appeanmoe  in  a  performanoe 
at  Hyde  Park  College,  London,  on  May  a  i,  1880, 
under  the  direction  of  L.  Martin-Eiffe.  A  length- 
ened analysis  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  A.  M. 
Zeitung  for  1836,  pp.  601,  617;  and  there  is  a 
copy  in  the  British  Museum.  [6.] 

RAFF,  J08KPH  JOAOHiM,bom  May  27,  i8aa.at 
Lachen  on  the  Lakeof  Zurich.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  Wiesenstetten  in  Wttrtemberg,  in  the 
home  of  his  parents,  and  then  at  the  Jesuit  Lgrcetmi 
of  Schwyz,  where  he  cairied  off  the  first  prizes 
in  Grerman,  Latin,  and  mathematics.  Want  of 
means  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  classical 
studies,  and  become  a  schoolmaster,  but  he  stuck 
to  music,  aod  though  unable  to  afford  a  teacher, 
made  such  progress  not  only  with  the  piano  and 
the  violin,  but  also  in  composition,  that  Men- 
delssohn,  to  whom  he  sent  some  MSS.,gave  him  in 
1843  a  recommendation  to  Breitkopf  &  Hartel. 
ThiM  introduction  seems  to  have  led  to  his  ap- 
pearing before  the  public,  and  to  the  first  drops 
of  that  flood  of  compositions  of  all  sorts  and 
dimensions  which  since  1844  he  has  poured  forth 
in  an  almost  unintermitdng  stream.  Of  Opus  i 
we  have  found  no  critical  record  ;  but  op.  a  is 
kindly  noticed  by  the  N.  Zeitschrift  (Schumann's 
ptper)  for  Aug.  5,  1844,  the  reviewer  finding  in 
It  *  something  which  points  to  a  future  for  the 
composer.'  Encouraging  notices  of  ops.  a  to  6 
inclusive  are  also  given  in  the  A.  M.  Zeitung  for 
the  2 1st  of  the  same  month.  Amidst  privations 
which  would  have  daunted  any  one  of  less  deter- 
mination he  worked  steadily  on,  and  at  length 
having  fallen  in  with  Liszt,  was  treated  by  him 
with  the  kindness  which  has  always  marked  his 
intercourse  with  rising  or  struggling  talent,  and 
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f  become  his  pupil  at  Leipzig  he  left  Liszt  for  that 
purpose.  Before  he  could  carry  this  project  into 
effect,  however,  Mendelssohn  died,  and  Raff  re- 
mained at  Cologne,  occupying  himself  inter  aliu 
in  writing  critiques  for  Dehn's  Cacilia.  Later 
-  he  published  '  Die  Wagnerfrage,'  a  pamphlet 
which  ezdted  considerable  attention.  Lizst's 
endeavours  to  secure  him  a  patron  in  Vienna 
in  the  person  of  Mechettl  the  publisher,  were 
frustrated  by  Mechetti's  death  while  Raff  was 
actually  on  the  way  to  see  him.  Undismayed 
by  these  repeated  obstacles  he  devoted  himself 
to  a  severe  course  of  study,  partly  at  home  and 
partly  at  Stuttgart,  with  the  view  to  remedy  the 
deficiencies  of  his  early  training.  At  Stuttgart 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Biilow,  who  be- 
came deeply  interested  in  him,  and  did  him  a 
great  service  by  taking  op  bis  new  Concertstiick, 
for  PF.  and  orchestra,  and  playing  it  in  public. 

By  degrees  Raff  attached  himself  more  and 
more  closely  to  the  new  German  school,  and  in 
1850  went  to  Weimar  to  be  near  Liszt,  who  had 
at  that  time  abandoned  his  career  as  a  virtuoso 
and  was  settled  there.  Here  he  remodelled  an 
opera  *Kdnig  Alfred,'  which  he  had  composed 
in  Stuttgart  three  years  before,  and  it  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Court  Theatre,  where  it  ia  atill 
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often  performed.    It  has  also  been  civen  else- 
where.   Other  works  followed — a  ooUection  of 
PF.  pieces  called   '  Frtthlingsboten '    in   185  a, 
the  first  string  quartet  in  1855,  and  the  first 
grand  sonata  for  PF.  and  violin  (E  minor)  in 
1857.    In  the  meantime  he  had  engaged  himself 
to  Doris  Genaat,  daughter  of  the  wellknown  actor 
and  manager,  and  herself  on  the  stage ;  and  in 
1856  he  followed  her  to  Wiesbaden,  where  he 
was  soon  in  great  request  as  a  pianoforte  teacher. 
Jn  1858  he  composed  his  second  Tiolinsonata* 
and  the  inddentiJ  music  for  *Bemhaid  von  Wei- 
mar,' a  drama  by  Wilhelm  Genast,  the  overture 
to  which  speedily  became  a  favourite,  and  was 
much  played  throughout  Grennany.    In  1859  ^ 
married.    In  1863  his  first  symphony  'An  das 
Vateriand*  obtained  the  prize  offered  by  the 
Gesellschaft   der  Musikfreunde  in  Vienna  (out 
of  3a  competitors),  and  was  followed  by  the  and 
(in  C)  and  the  3rd  (in  F,  •  Im  Walde')  in  1869, 
the  4th  (in  G  minor)  in  1871,  the  5th  (•  Lenore  ) 
in  187a,  the  6th  ('Gelebt,  gestrebt,  gelitten,  ge- 
stritten,  gestorben,  umworbsn')  in  1876,  and  the 
7th  (•  Alpensinfonie')  in  1877,  the  8th  (*Friih- 
lingsklange ')  in  1878,  and  the  9th  'Im  Sommer- 
zeit'ini88o.  A  10th  ('ZurHerbstzeit*)  was  lately 
played  at  Wiesbaden.    In  1870  his  comic  opera 
'Dame  Kobold'  was  produced  at  Weimar.    A 
serious  opera  in  5  acts  entitled  'Samson,'  for  which 
he  himself  wrote  the  libretto,  has  not  yet  been 
performed  in  public.  Two  cantatas, '  Wachet  auf ' 
and  another  written  for  the  Festival  in  com- 
memoration of  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  were  his 
first  works  for  men's  voices,  and  are  popular  with 
the  choral  societies.     His  arrangement  of  Bach's 
6  violin  sonatas  for  PF.  is  a  work  of  great  merit. 
Detailed  analyses  of  the  first  six  of  these  Sym- 
phonies will  be  found  in  the  *  Monthly  Muaioal 
Record'  for  1875,  and  from  these  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  composer's  style  may  be  gathered. 
Remembering  his  struggles  and  hard  life  it  is 
only  a  matter  for  wonder  that  he  should  have 
striven  so  earnestly  and  so  long  in  a  path  that 
was  not  his  natural  walk.    A  glance  at  the 
nmrly  complete  list  of  his  works  at  the  foot  of 
this  notice  will  explain  our  meaning.    The  enor* 
mous  mass  of 'drawing-room  music   telle  its  own 
tale.    Raff  had  to  live,  and  having  by  nature  a 
remarkable  gift  of  melody  and  perhaps  not  much 
artistic  refinement,  he  wrote  what  would  pay. 
But  on  looking  at  his  works  in  the  higher  branch 
ofmusic— his  symphonies,  concertos,  and  chamber 
mu8i&— one  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  conscien- 
tious striving  towards  a  very  high  ideal.     In  the 
whole  of  his  nine  published  Symphoniea  the  slow 
movements,  without  a  single  exception,  are  ojf 
extreme  melodic  beauty,  although  weak  from  a 
symphonic  point  of  view :   the  first  movements 
are  invariably  worked  out  with  surprising  tech- 
nical skill,  the  subjects  appearing  frequently  in 
double  counterpoint  and  in  every  kind  of  canon. 
And  however  modem  and  common  his  themes 
may  appear,  they  have  often  been  built  up  with 
the  greatest  care,  note  by  note,  to  this   end; 
showing  that  he  does  not,  as  is  often  said,  put 
down  the  first  thing  that  comes  into  his  mind. 
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Obierre  the  following  treatment  of  the  first  sub- 
ject in  hia  I8t  Symphony  'An  das  Vaterland*:— 
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»  csnon  in  angmentation  and  double  augmenta- 
tioQ.  Such  instances  as  this  are  numerous,  and 
the  ati  with  which  these  contrapuntal  devices 
are  made  to  appear  spontaneous  is  consummate. 
In  the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  C  minor  (op.  185), 
in  each  movement  all  the  subjects  are  in  double 
eoonterpoint  with  one  another,  yet  this  is  one  of 
Baff*s  freshest  and  most  melodious  works.  To 
Rtom  to  the  Symphonies :  the  Scherzos  are,  as 
a  rale,  weak,  ami  the  Finales  without  exception 
boisterons  and  indeed  vulgar.  Writing  here,  as 
erer,  for  an  uneducated  public,  Raff  has  for- 
gotten that  for  a  symphony  to  descend  from  a 
Ugh  tone  is  for  it  to  be  unworthy  of  the  name. 

A  remariukble  set  of  30  Songs  (Sanges-Fruhling, 
op.  98)  deserves  notice  for  its  wealth  of  fine 
adodies,  some  of  which  have  become  national 
property  ('Kein  Sorg  imi  den  Weg';  *Schon' 
Bm,'  etc.) ;  and  among  his  pianoforte  music  is  a 
let  of  30  Variations  on  an  original  theme  (op.  1 79) 
whidli  di^lays  an  astonishing  fertility  of  resource, 
the  theme— of  an  almost  impossible  rhythm  of 
5  and  7  quavers  in  the  bar — being  built  up  into 
canons  aad  scherzos  of  great  variety  and  el^;ance. 
RaiTs  Pianoforte   Concerto  is  very  popular, 
and  his  Suite  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  (op.  180) 
only  little  less  so.     His  versatility  need  not  be 
enhiged  upon.    In  all  the  forms  of  musical  com- 
positioD  he  has  shown  the  same  brilliant  qualities 
and  the  same  regretable  shortcomings.     His  gift 
ef  melody,  his  technical  skill,  his  inexhaustible 
fertility,  and  above  all  his  power  of  never  repeat- 
ing himself — all  these  are  beyond  praise.     But. 
has  very  fertility  U  a  misfortune,  since  it  renders 
Mm  careless  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects ;  writing 
pot-boilers'  has  injured  the  development  of  a 
feeling  for  what  is  lofty  and  refined :  in 
lie  sta^s  far  before  all  second-rate  com- 
yet  tiie  conscientious  critic  hesitates  to 
mSktm  hhn  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  all. 

Even  those  who  have  least  sympathy  with 

TOL.  in.  FT.  I. 


Raff's  views  on  art  must  admire  the  energy  and 
spirit  with  which  he  has  worked  his  way  upwards 
in  spite  of  every  obstacle  poverty  could  throw 
in  his  way.  He  is  a  member  of  several  societies, 
and  has  received  various  orders.  In  1877  he  was 
appointed  with  much  ^lat  director  of  Uie  Hoch- 
conservatoire  at  Frankfort,  a  post  he  still  retains. 
The  first  of  his  large  works  performed  in  this 
country  was  probably  the  Lenore  Symphony  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  Nov.  14,  1874.  '^is  was 
followed  by  the  'Im  Walde,'  and  the  PF.  Concerto 
in  C  minor  (Jaell),  at  the  Philharmonic;  the 
Symphonies  in  G  minor,  'Im  Walde,'  'Frtihlings- 
klange '  and  'Im  Sonmierzeit,'  with  the  Concertos 
for  cello  and  violin,  and  the  Suite  for  PF.  and 
orchestra,  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  His  Quintet 
(op.  107),  2  Trios  (op.  loa,  112),  Sonata  (op.  128), 
and  other  pieces,  have  been  played  at  the  Monday 
Popular  Concerts.  [F-^-] 


Catdtogve  of  Rafs  worh$} 


Op.l. 

2. 

8. 

i. 

B. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

t. 

10. 

U. 

12: 

IS. 

14. 

15 
16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 
SO. 

SL 
22. 
SS. 
24. 
25. 
9B. 
27. 


Serenftda.  FF.  boIo.  Andre. 
Trob    pitees    caractertst- 

iquM.  PF.  solo.  B.  *  H.a 
Scherzo  (C  minor).  FF.ioIo. 

B.*H. 
Moreeau  de  Salon  .  .  .  lur 

'HarlA  de  Rudenx.'    FF. 

■olo.    B.  *  H. 
4  Galops.  FF.  solo.  B.  *  H. 
Horceaa  Inst.  Fantalsio  et 

Yarns.  FF.  solo.  B.  *  H. 
Bondeau  sur '  lo  son  rloco.' 

FF.  solo.    B.  *H. 
12  Bomances  en  form  d'E- 

tudes:  en  2  Cahlars.    FF. 

solo.   B.AH. 
Impromptu  brlllant.    FF. 

solo.   B.  *H. 
Hommage  au  Nteromant- 

isme.  Grand  Caprice.    FF. 

solo.    B.  *  U. 
Air  Suisse,  transcrlt.    FF. 

Bolu.    B.  A  H. 
llorceaa  de  Salon.    Fant. 

Kracieuse.  FF.  solo.  B.  4  H. 
Valie.     Bondino    sur    'les 

Huguenots.'      FF.    duet. 

B.  4H. 
Sonata  *  FuTue  (Kb  minor). 

FF.  solo.    B.  *  H. 
6  Fudroes.  FF.  solo.  Bchott. 
Bondeau  on  Salomaii's '  Dia- 

mantkreuz.'    I'F. 
Album  Lyrique.    PF.  solo. 

Scbubertb  (4  books  con- 
taining 9  pieces). 
Paraphrases  (2).    FF.  solo. 

Eck. 
Fantalsle  dramatlqne.  FF. 

solo.    Lltolff. 
2  Horceaui  de  Salon.   Sere- 
nade Itallenne;   Air  Bhe- 

nan.    FF.  solo.    Litolff. 
Loreley,     Dlchtong    obna 

Worte.    FF.  solo.    Spina. 
2   Bhapsodies    ^l^glaques. 

FF.  solo.   Spina. 
8  Fltees    caracterlstiqnes. 

PF.  solo.    Kistner. 
Valse  m6]ancoUqua.    FF. 

solo.    Spina. 
Bomance-^tudfl.    FF.  solo. 

Spina. 
Den     Xaoen      Searlattls. 

Scbento.    FF.  solo.  Spina. 
Angelens   letzter  Tag    im 

Kloster.  Ein  Cyolusetc  (12 

pieces  in  2  books).  FF.  solo. 

Klstnar. 


28. 

28. 

80. 
8L 


6  LiederaberCngen.  FF.m>1o. 
Kbner. 


82.  Am  Bbein,  Bomaais.   PF. 

solo.   Spina. 
89L 
84. 
S&  Oaprlectetto  (on  motifs  from 

•Frclschatz').     FF.  solo. 

Schuberth. 

86.  Fantalste  Hilltaire  (on  mo- 

tifs   from    '  Huguenots '). 
PF.  solo.    Schuberth. 

87.  lf(§laoge   (on   motib  firom 

'Sonnambula').  FF.solo. 
Schuberth. 

88.  Grand  Hazoorka.  FF.  solo. 

BtoU. 

89.  Nocturne  (on   romance  bj 

Liszt).   PF.  solo.  Kistner. 

40.  Capriccletio  4  la  Boh^mi- 

enne.    PF.  solo.    Kistner. 

41.  Bomance.  FF.  solo.  Kistner. 
ti;  '  Le  Pretendant ' . .  de  KQck- 

en   (S  Nos.).      FF.    solo. 
Kistner. 
48.  Dl?ertlssement     rar     'La 
Julre.'  PF.80I0.  Schuberth. 

44.  Fantasina  sur  '  Le  Barbier 

de  Seville.'  FF.solo.  Schu- 
berth. 

45.  Souvenir  de '  Don  Giovanni.' 

PF.  solo.    Schuberth. 

46.  'La  denildre   Bose'— (TIm 

last  rose  of  summer).  Im- 
promptu. PF.  >olo.  Granz. 

47.  SLloder(byJ.G.l1»cher)for 

Bar.  or  Alto  and  PF.  Senff. 

48.  2  Lledcr  for  Voice  and  FF. 

Senff. 
19.  8  Lleder  (br  J.  G.  Fischer) 

for  Voice  and  FF.    Uein- 

rlchshofen. 
6O1  2  lulletilsche    Lleder   (by 

Sternau  *  fur  Voice  and  PF. 

Uelnrichshofen. 
61.  6  Lleder  for  Voice  and  FF. 

KUtner. 
52.  8  Lleder  for  Voice  and  PF. 

Schlesluger. 
68.  8  Lleder  vum  lUiein  forVcrfo* 

and  PF.    Schloss. 
54.  Tanz-€aprloen(4).  FF.ioIo. 

Bahn. 
6BL  FrOhllngsboten  — 12  short 

pieces  for  PF.  solo.   Scho- 

bert. 
86.  8  Salon  BtQcke^    FF.  lolo. 

Bachmann. 
1^.  '  Aus  der  8chwelz.*  Fanta»- 

ttsche  Egloge.  Bachmann. 
6&  2Nuctum«)S.  PF.  and  Violin. 

Schuberth. 
89.  Duo  In  A,    FF.  and  OeUo. 

Nagel. 
60.  Schwelzerwelsen   (9  Not.). 

FF.solo.    Schuberth. 


1  Th«  Editor  desires  to  express  his  obligations  to  Messrs.  Aufener* 
Co.  lor  great  asslstanee  Wndlj  rwadered  him  In  the  dlfflcult  task  of 
drAwing  up  this  list.  *  B.  *  H.^Breitkopf  *  il&rt«l. 
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RAFF. 


RAFF. 


Op.  91.  No.  1.  Wacaai't  '  Lohen- 
grin.' LTrisoho  WngmmU. 
P7.  toUk-No.  9.  Do.  'Taan- 
hAowr,'  FftnUtie.  PF.  lolo. 
Ho.  9.  Do.  'Plleffenda  Hoi- 
llndw,'  Bemlnlsoenren. 
PF.  aolo.  — No.  4.  Schu- 
mann's 'G«noTeTn.'  PF. 
solo.    Bohuberth. 

62.  Salon -Ktudsn  from  Wie- 
ner's operas.  PF.  solo. 
Bohleringw.  No.  1.  An- 
dante from  '  FUegende 
HoUinder.'-No.9.  Sestet 
from  *  TannbAuser.'— NoA 
Lohengrin's  fanmell. 

6S.  Duos  on  motib  from  Wag- 
ner's operas.  PF.  and  V. 
Siegel.  No.  1.  'Flkgende 
BollAnder.'-No.S.  'Tann- 
hAuser.'— No.  S.  'Lohen- 
grin.' 

64.  Oaprledo  In  F  minor.  PF. 
solo.   Leockart. 

96.  No.  1.  FanUlsle  on  motib 
from  Berltoi's '  Benvenuto 
OeUlnl.'  PF.  solo.-No.  2. 
Oaprloe  on  moUb  frvm 
Baff's  'Alfred.'  PF.  solo. 
Schuberth. 

66. 'Traam-KOnlg  and  setn 
Ueb' (Oclbel).  Voioeand 
PF.   Schott. 

9T.  '  La  FMed' Amour 'Moroeau 
car»oterlstiqiie  poor  Vio- 
lin de  Concert  afec  PF. 
Schott. 

M.  6Tranaer1ptlons(BeethOTen, 
Olock.  Mosart,  Bchamann, 
Spohr).   PF.solo.  Peters. 

69.  Suite.   PF.  solo.    KOmer. 

70.  2  Paraphrases  de  Salon  (Tro- 

Tatore,  Trarlata).  PF.  solo. 
Peters. 

71.  Suite  In  0.  FF.sdo.  KOhn. 

72.  Butte  In  K  minor.  PF.  solo. 

KOhn. 
TSL  1st  Orand  Sonata.  PF.  and 
v.  (B  minor).  Schuberth. 

74.  S  Clarier    solos   (Ballade. 

Scherso.  lletaraorphoseo). 
PF.  Schuberth. 

75.  Suite  de(12)  Morceaux  pour 

les  petites  mains.  PF.sulo. 
Klstner. 
70.  Odeau  Prlntempe.  Moreoau 
de  Concert.  PF.  and  Orch. 
Schott. 

77.  Quatnor  (No.l)  in  D  minor, 

for  Strings.    Schuberth. 

78.  2nd  Grand  SonaU  for  PF. 

and  V.  (in  A).  Schuberth. 

79.  Oachoucha,  Caprice.    PF. 

solo.    Peters. 

80.  *Wachetauf'(G«ibel).  Men's 

Toices,  Solo  Chorus,  and 
Orchestra.    Schott. 

81.  No.  1.  Sldlienne  de  I'Opera 

dee  'V«pres  Slciliennes.'- 
No.  2.  Tarantelle  de  ditto. 
PF.solo.    Peters. 

82.  Suite  de  (12)  Moroeauz  pour 

les  petites  mains.  PF. 
duets.    Schuberth. 

83.  MatourkarOaprice. PF.solo. 

Schott. 
St  'Chant  de  I'Ondhi.'  Orande 
Ktude  de  I'Arpegglo  tremo- 
lando.   PF.  sola    Peters. 

85.  6  Moroeauz.     PF.  and  Y. 

Klstner. 

86.  2Fantalsiestacke.    PF.  and 

Olio.    B.B.1 
fr.  Introduction  and  Alio  seher- 

coso.   PF.  solo.    B.  B. 
IB. '  Am  Glessbach.' Etude.  PF. 

solo.   B.B. 
8Bi  yihuiella.   PF.tola   B.B. 
90.  Quartet.  No.  2,  in  A.  for 

Strings.    Schuberth. 
fl.  Suite  in  D.  PF.solo.  Peters. 
92.  Oaprlodo  In  D  minor.  PF. 

solo.   Peters. 
91  'Dans  la  nacelle.'  B#rerle- 

Baroarolle.  PF.solo.  Peters. 
9L  Impromptu  Yalsa.  FF.  solo. 

Peters. 


99w 
96. 

vr. 

96. 


loa 


101. 
102. 

108. 

104. 

106. 
106. 

107. 

106. 
109. 

ua 
m. 

113. 

iia. 

114. 

lis. 

116. 

U7. 

118. 

119. 
190. 

m. 

122: 
12S. 
124. 


'La  Polka  de  la  Seine.' 
Oaprloe.  PF.solo.  Peters. 

'An  das  Vateriand.'  Prite 
Symphony  (No.  1).  Schu- 
bert. 

10  Lleder  for  Male  Toloea. 
Kahnt. 

'Sangee-FrOhllng.'  30  Bo- 
manien,  Lleder,  Balladen. 
and  (Sesknge,  for  Sopr.  and 
PF.   Schuberth. 

8  Sonatilles  (A  minor;  O; 
C).    PF.solo.    Schuberth. 

'  Deutsehlands  Auferste- 
hung.'  Fast  (Tantate  on  the 
60th  annlTersaiy  of  the 
Battle  of  Leipdg.  for  Male 
Yoloes  and  Orch.    Kahnt. 

Suite  for  Orchestra.  Schott. 

1st  Grand  Trio,  for  PF..  Y. 
and  Cello.    Schuberth. 

Jubilee  Overture,  for  Or- 
chestra.   Kahnt. 

'Le  Oalop.'  Caprioe.  PF. 
Bolo.    Peters. 

6  Eglogues.  PF.  solo.  Peters. 

FanUlsle  -  Polonaiae.  PF. 
solo.    Peters. 

Grand  (^ulntuor  (A  minor). 
PF..  2  VY.  Ylolaand  Cello. 
Schuberth. 

Saltarello.   PF.solo.   B.B. 

BArerle-Noctume.  FF.  solo. 
B.B. 

'  La  Oitana.*  Dense  Sspagn. 
Caprice.    PF.solo.    B.B. 

Boleros  and  Yalse,  2  Cm- 
prices.  PF.  solo.  Schu- 
berth. 

2nd  Grand  Trio  (in  0).  PF. 
Y.  and  Cello.    ILB. 

Ungarlsche  Bhapsodle.  PF. 
solo.    Forberg. 

12  Songs  for  2  Yolees  and 
PF.    Forberg. 

2  Moroeauz  lyriques.  PF. 
solo.  Forberg. 

Yabe  Caprice.  PF.  solo. 
Forberg. 

Festival  Overture  (In  A),  for 
Orchestra.    Klstner. 

Yalse  bvorite.  PF.  solo. 
Klstner. 

Fantasie.  PF.solo.  Klstner. 


Illustrations    de    '  L'Afrl- 

calne'  (4  Nos.).   PF.  solo. 

B.B.a 
10  Songs  for  Men's  Yoloes. 

Kahnt. 
Concert  -  Overture  (in  F). 

Siegel. 
Festival-Overture  on  4  Ib- 

vourite  Student-songs,  for 

the  80th    anniversary   of 

the  '  Deutschen  Burschen- 

sehalt.'  PF.  4  hands.  Prae- 

ger. 
19B.  Gavotte;  Berceuse;  Bspl^le; 

Yalse.    PF.solo.   Siegel. 
196.  8    ClavlerstQcke— Menuet, 

Bomance,Capricdetto.FF. 

solo.   Praeger. 
127.  'Kin'  feste  Burg.*  overture 

to  a  drama  on  the  30-yean' 

war.  Orchestrik  Hoftaieis- 

ter. 
128L  8rd  Grand  Sonata.  PF.  and 

Y.(lnD).    Schuberth. 
199.  4th  Grand  Sonata.    PF.  and 

Y.    '  Chrom.  Sonate  in  ei- 

nem  Satza.'    (G  minor). 

Schuberth. 
1301  9  Ktudes  m^lodiques.   PF. 

solo.    Schuberth. 
UI.  Styrienne.   PF.  solo.   Hof- 

melster. 

132.  Marche  brtllante.  PF.  sola 

Hofmeister. 

133.  XMgle.  PF.  sola  Hoftneit- 

ter. 

134.  'Yom  Bheln.'  6  Fantasle- 

stacka  PF.  solo.  Klstner. 
UBw  'Blitter  nnd  Biathen,*   19 

pieces  for  PF.  solo.  Kahnt. 
131  3rd  String  quartet  (B  minor) 

Schuberth. 


1  B.  B.-BleteiwBiedi 


*0o. 


a  B.  B.-Bote  *  Bock. 


197. 4th  String  quartet  (A 
mlnw).    Schuberth. 

UB.  6th  String  quartet  (G). 
Schuberth. 

139.  Festmarsch.       PF.    solo. 

Schott. 

140.  S&d  Symphony  (In  0)  for 

Orchestra.   Schott. 

141.  Psalm  190  ('  De  Proftindis  *) 

8  voices  and  Orch.   Schu- 
berth. 
149.  Fantaieie  (Ff).   PF.  solo. 
Klstner. 

145.  Barcarolle  (Eh).   PF.  solo. 

Klstner. 
144.  NranteUa  (0).    FF.  sold. 
Klstner. 

146.  ethOrand  Sonata.  PFjmdY. 

(C  minor).   Schuberth. 
141  Capriocio  (Eh  oiinor).   PF. 

solo.    B.B. 
147.9  MedttatioDS.    PF.  sok>. 

B.B. 
141  Scheno  In  Eh.    FF.  solo. 

B.B. 
140.  2  Singles  for  PF.  solo.  B.  B. 
IfiO.  (niaconne(A  minor).  2PFs. 

B.B. 
IBL  Allegro  agitato.    PF.  solo. 

B.B. 

162.  2  Bomances.  PF.  solo.  B3. 
161  3rd  Symphony  'Im  Walde' 

(F).    Orchestra.   Klstner. 
164.  'Dame    Kobold.'     (temlo 

opera.   B.  B. 
161  Srd  Orand  Tria  FF.  Y.  and 

Cello.    B.B. 
U6.  Yalse  brillante  (Kb).   PF. 

solo.   Bles. 
107.  Cavatlne  (Ab)  and   Etude 

'La  Fllease.'    PF.  solo. 

Seitz. 
186.  4th  Orand  Trio  (D).    PF. 

Y.  and  Cello.   Seltz. 
189. 1st  Humoreske  (D)  in  Waltz 

form.  PF.  duet.   B.  B. 
lai  Beisebllder  (10  Noe.).   PF. 

duet.   Siegel. 
161.  Concerto  for  Yiolin  a  Orch. 

(B  minor).    Siegel. 
161  Suite  in  G  mfaior.  PF.  solo. 

Challier. 

163.  Suite  in  0  m^or.  PF.  solo. 

Seitz. 

164.  SIcillenntt,  Bomanze.  Tar- 

antelle.  PF.solo.   B.B. 
161  'La  doerenella.    Nouveau 

Camaval.'  PF.solo.  Siegel. 
161  Idylle ;    Yalse  champ4tre. 

PF.solo.   Sdtz. 

167.  4th  Symphony  (G  minor). 

Orchestra.   Schuberth. 

168.  Fantaisie-Sonate(D  minor). 

PF.solo.    Siegel. 

169.  Bomanze;  Yalse  brillante. 

PF.solo.  Siegel. 
no.  La  Polka  glissante.  (kprioe. 

PF.solo.  Siegel. 
m.  *Im  Kahn'  and  '  Der  Tanz.' 

2  songs  for  Mixed  Choir 

and  Orchestra.    Siegel. 
179.  'Maria  Stuart,  eln  Cyclus 

von  Gesftngen'  for  Voice 

and  PF.  (11  Nos.)   Siegel. 
171  8  GesAnge  for  Voice  a  FF. 

Seitz. 
174. '  Ans  dem  Tanzsakm.  Phan- 

tasle  Stacke '  02  Nos.).  FF. 

4  hands.    Seitz. 
171  'Orientales.'    8   Moroeauz. 

PF.  solo.    Forberg. 
171  Octet  for  rtrings  (C).   Seitz. 
177. 6th    Symphony    'Lenore.' 

Orch.   Seitz. 
171  Sestet.   2  VY.,  2  Violas.  2 

Oellos.  Sdtz. 
179.  Variatfons  on  an  original 

theme.    PF.  solo.    Seitz. 
181  Suite  for  Solo  Y.  and  Orch. 

Siegel. 
161.  2nd  Humoreske  In  Waltz 

form.  'Todtentaoz  (Dense 

macabre).'  PF.duet.  Siegel. 
189.  9  Bomances  for  Horn  (or 

Cello)  and  PF.   Siegel. 
181  SonaU  for  PF.  and  Cello. 

SiegeL 
184.  Slz  songs  for   3  woraoi's 

voloetaDdPF.    Siegd. 


161  Concerto.  PF.  and  Orch.  (0 

minor).   Siegel. 
186a.  MorgenUedformlzeddwlt 

and  Orch.    SiegeL 
1666.  Elner  Mitschlalienen.     So- 
prano solo,  Chor.  and  Orch . 

SiegeL 
1F7.  Erinncrung  an  Yeoedlg  <6 

Nos.).  PF.solo.   SiegeL 
188.  • 

169.  6th  ^mphony  (D  minor) 

'  (}elebt.  gestrebt.  gelltten. 

gestritten.  gestorben,  um- 

worben.'    Orch.    B.B. 
191  Feuz  follets.  Caprice^tudc. 

PF.solo.   SiegeL 
191. 
192.  8  String  (Quartets.  No.  1  (C 

minor)  Suite  Alterer  Form. 

—No.  7.   (D)   Die  schOoe 

Mullerin.-Na  1  (C)  Suite 

in  (^non-form.    Kahnt. 
191  (Concerto  (D  minor).    Cello 

and  Orch.    Siegel. 
191.  2nd  Suite  In  Ungarisrher 

Welse(F).    Oreh.    Bahn. 
191 10  GesAnge  for  men's  votoes, 

Kahnt. 

196.  Etude  'am  SchOf*;    Ber- 

ceuse ;     Novelette ;    Im- 
promptu. PF.  sola  Selte. 

197.  Capriocio  (Lb).    PF.  sola 

Seitz. 
191 10  OesAnge  for  mlzad  choir. 

Seitz. 
199.  2  Scenes  for  Solo  Yolee  and 

Orch.    'JAger-brant'  and 

'DleHlrtin.'    SiegeL 
201  Suite  in  Eb  for  PF.  and 

Orch.    Siegel. 
901.  ixh  Symphony. '  In  the  Alpe' 

(Bb).    Orch.    Seitz. 
209.  9  Quartets  for  PF.  Y.  Ya. 

and  Olio  (G).    SiegeL 
201  'Volker.'cycllKheTondlcb- 

tung  (9  Nos.).    Y.  and  PF. 

SiegeL 
204.  Suite  (Bb).  Orch.  Challier. 
305.  8th  Symphony  'FrObllng^- 

klAnge'(A).  Orch.  SiegeL 
201  2nd  Concerto  far  V.  and 

Orch.  (A  minor).    Siegel. 
2070.  Phantasle(G  minor).  2PFs. 

SiegeL 
9076.  The  same  arranged  for  PF. 

and  Strings.    Siegel. 
201  9th  Symphony  (B  minora 

'ImSommo'.*  Orch.  Sie- 
geL 
901 
211 
2U.  'Blondel  de  Nesle,*  Cy^us 

Ton  (}«sAngen.  BariL  *  PF. 

fi.AH. 
912.  10th     Symphony.        'Ear 

Herbstzdt.' 


Works  without  Opus-number. 
Yalse-rondino  on  motlb  fhnn 

Saloman's     '  DlaoMntkivaz.' 

Schuberth. 
Bemlnlsoences  of  the  'Melstcr- 

singer' (4  Pu.).    Schott. 
Valse-impromptu  A  la  l^rol- 

ienne.    Schott. 
Abendlled  by  Schumann.    Coa- 

cert-paraphrase.    Schuberth. 
Beroeune  on  an  Idea  of  (joanod*^ 

Siegel. 
ImproTisation   on   Damroaeh's 

Lied' Der Llndenswelg.*  Lioh- 

tenberg. 
Yalse    de   Juliette   (Ooo&od). 

Siegel. 
4  Capricdos  on  Walladitaa  (9 

andtJenrlan(2)themet.  SiegeL 
Introduction  and  Fugue  fbr  Or- 
gan (E  minor).    B.  B. 
Bair-Album— containing  OpJM : 

167.  Nos.  1. 2:  166.  Na  9 ;  196. 

Nos.  1-4 :  107.    Seitz. 
Oper  im  Salon— oontalnliiv  Op. 

S6-W,  49-16.  61.  61     >«eho- 

berth. 
FrQhlings-Lled.  M«i.  Bop.  and 

PF.    Schott. 
StAndchea  far  Yolao  aad  PF. 

Ootta. 


BAIMONDI. 

RAIMONDI,  Phtro,  an  Italian  compofler, 

Maestro  di  Capella  at  St.  Peter's,  who  is  charao- 

ierised  by  F^tis  as  possessing  an  extraordinary 

genius  for  musical  combination.    He  was  bom 

at  Bcnne  of  poor  parents,  Dec.   ao,   1786.     At 

an  early  age  he  passed  six  yean  in  the  Con- 

Hrraiario  of  the  Pietk  de*  Turchini  at  Naples, 

and  after  many  wanderings,  mostly  on  foot — 

from  Nicies  to  Borne,  from  Rome  to  Florence, 

from  Florence  to  Genoa — and  many  years,  he  at 

length  found  an  opportunity  of  coming  before 

the  public  with  an  opera  entitled  *  Le  Bizarrie 

d* Amore/  which  was  (MBiformed  at  Genoa  in  1807. 

After  three  years  there,  each  producing  its  opera^ 

lie  passed  a  twelvemonth  at  Florence,  and  brought 

oat  two  more.     The  next  25  years  were  spent 

between  Rome,  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  and 

each  year  had   its  full  complement  of  operas 

and  ballets.    In  1834  he  became  director  of  the 

royal  theatres  at  Naples,  a  position  which  he 

retained  till  1832.    In  that  year  the  brilliant 

loocesB  of  his  opera  buffa  '  II  Ventaglio '  (Na* 

des,  1 831)  procured  him  the  post  of  Professor  of 

bumposition  in  the  Conservatorio  at  Palermo. 

Here  he  was  much  esteemed,  and  trained  several 

promising  pupils.     In  March  1850  he  was  called 

apon  to  succeed  Basili  as  Maestro  di  Capella 

at  St.  Pettf*s ;  a  post  for  which,  if  knowledge, 

experience,  and  ceaseless  labour  of  production 

in  all  departments  of  his  art  could  qualify  him, 

he  was  amply  fitted.   Shortly  before  this,  in  1 848, 

be  had  after  four  years  of  toil  completed  three 

oratorios,   *Potiphar,'  'Pharaoh,'    and   'Jacob,' 

vhich  were  not  only  designed  to  be  performed  in 

the  usual  manner,  but  to  be  played  all  three  in 

eombination  as  one  work,  under  the  name  of 

'Joseph.'     On  Aug.  7,  185a,  the  new  Maestro 

brought  out  this  stupendous  work  at  the  Teatro 

Aigentini.  The  success  of  the  three  single  oratorios 

vas  moderate,  but  when  they  were  united — the 

three  orchestras  and  the  three  troupes  forming  an 

tntembU  of  nearly  400  musicians,  the  excitement 

lod  applause  of  the  fipectators  knew  no  bounds,  and 

•0  great  was  his  emotion  that  Raimondi  fainted 

iway.    He  did  not  long  survive  this  triumph, 

bat  died  at  Rome  Oct.  30,  1853. 

The  list  of  his  works  is  astonishing,  and  all  the 
iDore  so  when  we  recollect  that  Raimondi's  exist* 
eaoe  was  all  but  unknown  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps.    It  embraces  55  operas  ;  21  grand  ballets, 
composed  for  San  Carlo  between  181  a  and  1828  ; 
7  oratorios ;  4  masses  with  full  orchestra ;  a  ditto 
vith  2  choirs  h  capella;  2  requiems  with  full 
fltchestra;  i  ditto  for  8  and  1 6  voices ;  a  Credo 
Cor  16  voices ;  the  whole  Book  of  Psalms,  a  la 
Paleftrina,  for  4.  5,  6,  7  and  8  voices ;  many  Te 
Deums,  Stabats,  Misereres,  Tantum  ergos,  psalms 
and  litanies ;  two  books  of  90  partimenti,  each 
on  a  separate  bass,  with  th^ee  different  aocom- 
ptoiments ;   a  collection  of  figured  basses  with 
fi^gaed  accompaniments  as  a  school  of  accom- 
paniment; 4  iugucH  for  4  voices,  each  indepen- 
dent  but  capable  of  being    united  and    sung 
tcgether ;  6  fugues  for  4  voices  capable  of  com- 
l^ation  into  i  fugue  for  a4  voices ;  a  fugue  for 
16  choira;  16  fugues  for  4  voices ;  24  fugues  for 
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4,  5,  6,  7  and  8  voices,  of  which  4  and  5  separate 
fugues  will  combine  into  one.  Besides  the  above 
feat  with  the  3  oratorios  he  composed  an  opera 
seria  and  an  opera  buffa  which  went  equally  well 
separately  and  in  combination.  Such  stupendous 
labours  are,  as  M.  F^tis  well  remarks,  enough  to 
give  the  reader  the  headache :  what  must  they 
have  done  to  the  persevering  artist  who  aooom* 
plished  them  f  But  they  also  give  one  the  heart- 
ache at  the  thought  of  their  utter  futility. 
Raimondi's  compositions,  with  all  their  ingenuity, 
belong  to  a  past  age,  and  we  may  safely  say  that 
they  will  never  be  revived.  His  operas  especially 
belong  to  the  pre-Rossinian  epoch,  and  it  would 
have  been  good  for  them  if  they  had  never  been 
made.  [G.] 

RAINFORTH,  Elizabeth,  bom  Nov.  23, 
1 8 14,  studied  singing  under  George  Perry  and 
T.  Cooke,  and  acting  under  Mrs.  Davison,  the 
eminent  comedian.  After  having  fledged  her 
wings  at  minor  concerts,  she  appeared  upon  the 
stage  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  Oct.  27,  1836, 
as  Mandane,  in  Ame*B  *  Artaxerxes,'  with  com- 
plete success.  She  performed  there  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season,  and  then  removed  to  the 
English  Opera  House.  Subseq  uently  to  her  public 
appearance  she  took  lesiions  from  Crivelli.  In 
1837  she  sang  in  oratorio  at  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  several  years. 
She  inade  the  first  of  many  appearances  at  the 
Philharmonic,  March  1 8, 1 839.  In  1 840  she  was 
introduced  at  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music,  and 
in  1843  sang  at  the  Birmingham  Festival.  After 
performing  at  Covent  Garden  from  1838  to  1843 
she  transferred  her  services  to  Drury  Iauo,  where 
she  made  a  great  hit  by  her  performance  of 
Arline,  in  Balfe's  *  Bohemian  Girl,'  on  its  pro- 
duction, Nov.  27, 1843.  In  1844  she  had  a  most 
successfiil  season  in  Dublin.  She  was  engaged  as 
prima  donna  at  the  Worcester  Festival  of  J  845. 
She  continued  to  perform  in  the  metropolis  until 
about  1852,  when  she  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
where  she  remained  until  about  1856.  She  then 
quitted  public  life,  and  in  1858  went  to  reside 
at  Old  Windsor,  under  the  wing  of  her  firiend 
Miss  Thackeray,  and  taught  music  in  Windsor  and 
its  neighbourhood  until  her  complete  retirement 
in  March  187 1,  when  she  removed  to  her  father's 
at  Bristol.  Her  voice  was  a  high  soprano,  even 
and  sweet  in  quality,  but  deficient  in  power,  and 
she  possessed  great  judgment  and  much  dramatic 
feeling.  Although  her  limited  power  prevented 
her  from  becoming  a  great  singer,  her  attain- 
ments were  such  as  enabled  her  to  fill  the  first 
place  with  credit  to  herself,  and  satisfaction  to 
her  auditors.  She  died  at  Redland,  Bristol, 
Sept.  aa,  1877.  [W.H.H.] 

RALLENTANDO,  RITARDANDO,  RI- 
TENENTE,  RITENUTO —  *  Becoming  slow 
again,'  'SUckening,'  'Holding back,'  'Holdback.' 
The  first  two  of  Uiese  words  are  used  quite  in- 
differently to  express  a  gradual  diminution  of  the 
rate  of  speed  in  a  composition,  and  although  the 
last  is  commonly  used  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
it  seems  originally  and  in  a  strict  sense  to  have 
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meAnt  a  unifi)nn  rate  of  slower  time,  so  that  the 
whole  passage  marked  ritenvio  would  be  taken  at 
the  same  time,  while  each  bar  and  each  phrase  in 
a  passage  marked  rallentando  would  be  a  little 
slower  than  the  one  before  it.  That  there  exists 
a  difference  in  their  uses  is  conclusively  proved 
by  a  passage  in  the  Quartet  op.  T31  of  Beethoven, 
whe^  in  the  7th  movement  (allegro)  a  phrase  of 
three  reciunring  minims,  which  is  repeated  in  all 
five  times,  has  the  direction  '  Espressivo,  poco  ri- 
tenuto'  for  its  first  three  appearances,  which  are 
separated  by  two  bars  a  tempOt  and  for  the  last 
two  times  has  ritardandOf  which  at  length  leads 
into  the  real  a  tempo,  of  which  the  former  separ- 
ating fragments  were  but  a  presage.  This  is  one 
of  the  very  rare  instances  of  the  use  of  the  word 
ritenvio  by  Beethoven.  The  conclusion  from  it 
is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Chopin  s  Rondo, 
op.  16,  consisting  of  the  four  bars  which  im- 
mediately precede  the  entry  of  the  second  subject. 
Here  the  first  two  bars  consist  of  a  fragment 
of  a  preceding  figure  which  is  repeated,  so  that 
both  these  bars  are  exactly  the  same ;  the  last 
two  bars  however  have  a  little  chromatic  cadence 
leading  into  the  second  subject.  The  direction 
over  the  first  two  bars  is '  poco  ritenuto'  and  over 
the  last  two  '  rallentando,  by  which  we  mdy  be 
quite  sure  that  the  composer  intended  the  repeated 
fragment  to  be  played  at  the  same  speed  in  each 
bar,  and  the  chromatic  cadence  to  be  slackened 
gradually. 

BUenaite  is  used  by  Beethoven  in  the  PF. 
Sonata,  op.  no,  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
movement,  and  again  in  the  Sonata,  op.  in, 
in  the  first  movement,  m  the  seventh  and  fif- 
teenth bars  from  the  beginning  of  the  Allegro 
con  brio.  It  would  seem  that  the  same  effect 
is  intended  as  if  'ritenuto'  were  employed;  in 
each  case,  the  words  '  moio  mosso '  might  have 
been  used.  Beethoven  prefers  Rilardando  to 
Ballentando,  which  latter  is  common  only  in  his 
earlier  works.  [J.  A.  F.  M.] 

RAMANN,  LiN^f  musical  litterateur  and 
educationist,  was  bom  at  Mainstockheim,  near 
Kitzingen,  in  Bavaria,  June  ^4,  1833.  ^^^  ^u™ 
for  music  and  her  determination  to  succeed  were 
evident  from  a  very  early  age.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  her  seventeenth  year  that  she  had  any 
instruction  in  music.  At  that  time  her  parents 
removed  to  Leipzig,  and  from  1850  to  1853  she 
there  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  pianoforte  lessons 
from  the  wife  of  Dr.  F.  Brendel.  herself  formerly 
a  scholar  of  Field's.  From  this  period  she  adopted 
the  career  of  a  teacher  of  music,  and  studied 
assiduously,  though  without  hcjp,  for  that  end. 

In  1858  she  opened  an  institute  in  Gliickstadt 
(Holstein)  for  the  special  training  of  musio- 
mistresscs,  and  maintained  it  till  1865,  in  which 
year  she  founded  a  more  important  establish- 
ment, the  Music  School  at  Isiimberg,  in  con* 
junction  with  Frau  Ida  Volkmann  of  Tilsit,  and 
assisted  by  a  staff  of  superior  teachers,  under 
MissBamann*s  own  superintendence.  With  a  view 
to  the  special  object  of  her  life  she  has  published 
two  works — *  Die  Musik  als  Gegenstand  der 
Erziehung'  (Leipzig,  Merseburger,  186S),  and  I 
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'Allgemeine  Erzieh-  und  Untenichts-lehre  der 
Jugend'  (Leipzig,  H.  Schmidt,  1869 ;  2nd  ed. 
1873),  which  were  both  received  with  favour  by 
the  German  Press.  Since  i860  Miss  Ramann 
has  been  musical  correspondent  of  the  Hamburg 
'  Jahreszeiten.'  A  volume  of  her  essays  con- 
tributed to  that  paper  has  been  collected  and 
published,  under  the  title  of  '  AusderGegenwart' 
(Niimberg,  Sohmid,  1868).  In  the  early  part  of 
1880  she  published  a  study  of  Liszt*s  *  Christus' 
(Leipzig,  Kahnt),  and  later  in  the  year  the  first 
volume  of  a  Life  of  Liszt  (1811-1840;  Leipzig, 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel).  This  is  an  important  work. 
It  suffers  somewhat  fit>m  over-enthusiasm,  but  it 
is  done  with  great  care,  minuteness,  and  intelli- 
gence, and  has  obviously  profited  largely  by  direct 
information  from  Liszt  himself.    Her  cousin, 

Bbuko  Rauakn,  was  bom  about  1830  at  Er- 
furt, and  was  brought  up  to  oonmierce,  but  his 
desire  and  talent  for  music  were  so  strong,  that 
in  1857  or  58  he  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  his 
business  and  put  himself  under  Dr.  F.  Brendel 
and  Riedel,  for  regular  instruction.  He  then  for 
five  years  studied  under  Hauptmann  at  Leipzig, 
and  is  now  a  resident  teacher  and  composer  at 
Dresden.  His  works  have  reached  beyond  op.  50, 
but  they  consist  almost  entirely  of  songs  for  one 
or  more  voices,  and  of  small  and  apparently  senti- 
mental pieces  for  the  pianoforte.  He  does  not  appear 
yet  to  have  attempted  any  large  composition.  [G.] 

RAMEAU,  Jean  Philippe,  eminent  composer, 
and  writer  on  the  theory  of  music,  bom  at  Dijon, 
Sept.  35,  1683,  in  the  house  now  No.  5  Rue  St. 
Michel.  His  father,^  Jean,  was  a  musician, 
and  organist  of  Dijon  cathedral,  in  easy  circum- 
stances. He  intended  Jean  PhUippe,  the  eldest 
of  his  three  sons,  to  be  a  magistrate,  but 
his  strong  vocation  for  music  and  obstinacy  of 
character  frustrated  these  views.  According  to 
his  bic^iraphers  he  played  the  clavecin  at  seven, 
and  read  at  sight  any  piece  of  music  put  before 
him:  music  indeed  absorbed  him  to  such  an 
extent  when  at  the  Jesuit  College  that  he  n^- 
lected  his  classical  studies,  and  was  altogether 
so  refractory  that  his  parents  were  requested  to 
remove  him.  Henceforth  he  never  opened  a 
book,  unless  it  were  a  musical  treatise.  He 
quickly  mastered  the  clavecin,  and  studied  the 
organ  and  violin  with  success,  but  there  was  no 
master  in  Dijon  capable  of  teaching  him  to  write 
music,  and  he  was  left  to  discover  for  himself 
the  laws  of  harmony  and  composition. 

At  the  age  of  1 7  he  fell  in  love  with  a  young 
widow  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  indirectly  did 
him  good  service,  since  the  shame  which  he  felt 
at  the  bad  spelling  of  his  letters  drove  him  to  write 
correctly.  To  break  off  this  acquaintance  his 
father  sent  him,  in  1 701,  to  Italy,  where  how- 
ever he  did  not  remain  lonjs^,  a  mistake  which, 
in  after  life,  he  regretted.  He  liked  Milan,  and 
indeed  the  attractions  of  so  great  a  centre  of 
music  must  have  been  great ;  but  for  some  un- 
known reason  he  soon  left  with  a  theatrical 
manager  whom  he  accompanied  ns  first  violin 
to  Marseilles,  Lyons,  Nimes,  Montpellier,  and 

1  His  mother*!  dum  i*u  OUudlos  Demartlikdeouit, 
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other  places  in  the  south  of  France.    How  long 
the  tour  lasted  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  as 
BO  letters  belonging  to   this  period  are  to  be 
ibond.     From  his  '  Premier  Livre  de  pieces  de 
davecin*  (Paris,    1706)  we  learn  that  he  was 
then  living  in  Paris,  at  a  wig-maker's  in  the 
Tieille  Rue  du  Temple,  as  Haydn  did  at  Keller's, 
though  without  the  disastrous  results  which  fol- 
lowed that  connexion.   Meantime  he  was  organist 
of  the  Jesuit  convent  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  and 
of  the  chapel  of  the  P^res  de  la  Merci.    No 
psrticulars,  however,  of  the  length  of  his  stay 
m  Paris  are  known,  nor  how  he  occupied  the 
interval  between  this  first  visit  and  his  return 
shout  1 71 7.     In  that  year  a  competition  took 
place  for  the  post  of  organist  of  the  church  of 
St.  Paul,  and  Rameau  was  among  the  candidate. 
Msrchand,  then  at  the  head  of  the  organists  in 
Psris,  was  naturally  one  of  the  examiners ;  and 
dthtf  from  fear  of  being  outshone  by  one  whom  he 
had  formerly  patronised,  or  for  some  other  reason, 
be  used  his  whole  influence  in  favour  of  Daquin, 
who  obtained  the  poet.    Mortified  at  the  unjust 
preference  thus  shown  to  a  man  in  all  points  his 
inferior,  Rameau  again  left  Paris  for  Lille,  and 
became  for  a  short  time  organist  of  St.  Etienne. 
Thence  he  went  to  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  where 
his  brother  Claude  ^  resigned  the  post  of  organist 
of  the  cathedral  in  his  fsvour.    In  this  secluded 
mountain  town,  with  a  harsh  climate  predis- 
posing to  indoor  life,  he  had  plenty  of  time  for 
thought  and  study.   The  defects  of  his  education 
drove  him  to  find  out  everything  for  himself! 
From  the  works  of  Descartes,  Mersenne,  Zarlino, 
»nd  Kircher  he  gained  some  general  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  sound,  and  taking  the  equal 
divinon  of  the  monochord  as  the  starting-point 
of  his  system  of  harmony,  soon  conceived  the 
potsibility  of  placing  the  theory  of  music  on  a 
aoond  basis.      Henceforth  he  devoted  all  his 
energies  to  drawing  up  his  *  Treatise  on  Harmony 
redoced  to  its  natural  principles,'  and  as  soon 
M  that  important  work  was  finished  he  deter- 
mined to  go  to  Paris  and  publish  it.    His  en- 
pgement  with  the  chapter  of  Clermont  had 
bowever  several  years  to  run,  and  there  was 
grest  opposition  to  his  leaving,  owing  to  the 
popoUrity  of  his  improvisations  on  the  organ, 
in  which,   contrary  to   the   usual   course,    his 
th^oretiod  studies,  instead   of   hampering  his 
idess,  seemed  to  give  them  greater  freshness  and 
fertility. 

Once  free  he  started  immediately  for  Paris, 
«od  brought  out  his  'Traits  de  THarmonie' 
(Bsllard,  1 72  2.  4to.  431  pp.).*  The  work  did  not 
at  first  attract  much  attention  among  French 
musicians,  and  yet,  as  F^tis  observes,  it  laid 
the  foundation   for  a  philosophical  science  of 
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, «  mv^  of  iDdomlUble  will  aad  eapridoai  temper, 
%  clever  ofgmnlo.  llred  vnceeMlveiT  at  DUon.  LJoos.  KarMllles, 
OrUaiu.  8trMsburg,  and  Autun.   Hii  ion  Jean  I'ranfois.  a 
tfttied  Busleiaii.  but  a  diwtpated  man.  te  admirably  portrayed  by 
Mieroi  ia  his '  ICereu  de  Rameao.*    He  published  In  1766  a  poem  In  5 
I  called '  Le  Bam^fde,'  flbUowed  in  the  same  yeaH>7 '  La  nourella 
;'  a  parody  by  his  aeboolfellow  Jacquea  Catotta.     He  la 
1  by  Herder  In  hb  'Tableau  d«  Paris.' 
>  1%m  Thiri  Part  of  this  was  translated  into  English  15  yean  later 
«ltt  tbe  mie  'A  TraftilM  of  Mosie.  conUlnlng  tba  Prlnetplea  of 
London.  DO  date,  Sro.  ISO  pp. 


harmony.  Bameau's  style  is  prolix  and  obscure, 
often  cidculated  rather  to  repel  than  attract  the 
reader,  and  the  very  boldness  and  novelty  of 
his  theories  excited  surprise  and  provoked  criti* 
cism.  His  discovery  of  the  law  of  inversion  in 
chords  was  a  stroke  of  genius,  and  led  to  very 
important  results,  although  in  founding  his 
system  of  harmony  on  the  sounds  of  tlie  common 
chord,  with  the  addition  of  thirds  above  or 
thirds  below,  he  put  both  himself  and  others 
on  a  wrong  track.  In  the  application  of  his 
principle  to  all  the  chords  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  give  up  all  idea  of  tonality,  since, 
on  Uie  principles  of  tonality  he  could  not  make 
the  thirds  for  the  discords  fall  on  the  notes 
that  his  system  required.  F^tis  justly  accuses 
him  of  having  abandoned  the  tonal  successions 
%nd  resolutions  prescribed  in  the  old  treatises 
on  harmony,  accompaniment,  and  composition, 
and  the  rules  for  connecting  the  chords  based  on 
the  ear,  for  a  fixed  order  of  generation,  attractive 
from  its  apparent  regularity,  but  with  the  serious 
inconvenience  of  leaving  each  chord  disconnected 
from  the  rest. 

Having  rejected  the  received  rules  for  the 
succession  and  resolution  of  chords  which  were 
contrary  to  his  system,  Bameau  perceived  the 
necessity  of  formulating  new  ones,  and  drew 
up  a  method  for  composing  a  fundamental  bass 
for  every  species  of  music.  The  principles  he 
laid  down  for  forming  a  bass  difi*erent  from  the 
real  bass  of  the  music,  and  for  verifying  the 
right  use  of  the  chords,  are  arbitrary,  insufiicient 
in  a  large  number  of  cases,  and,  as  regards  many 
of  the  successions,  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  the 
ear.  Finally,  he  did  not  perceive  that  by  using 
the  chord  of  the  6-5-3  ^^^  ^  '^  fundamentiJ 
chord  and  an  inversion  he  destroyed  his  whole 
system,  as  in  the  former  case  it  is  impossible  to 
derive  it  from  the  third  above  or  below.'  After 
more  study,  however,  particularly  on  the  subject 
of  harmonics,  Bameau  gave  up  many  of  his  earlier 
notions,  and  corrected  some  of  his  most  Msential 
mistakes.  The  development  and  modification  of 
his  ideas  may  be  seen  by  consulting  his  works, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  list: — 'Nouveau 
syst^me  de  musique  th^rique  .  . .  pour  s^rvir 
d'Introduction  au  traits  d*Harmonie'  (1726, 
4to) ;  'G^n^ration  harmonique'  etc.  (17 13,  8vo)  ; 
'  Demonstration  du  principe  de  lliarmonie  *  ( 1 750, 
8vo)  ;  '  Nouvelles  reflexions  sur  la  demonstration 
du  principe  de  Tharmonie'  (1752,  8vo) ;  'Ex* 
trait  d'une  rdponse  de  M.  Bameau  k  M.  Euler 
sur  I'identite  des  octaves,'  etc.  (1753,  8vo) — all 
published  in  Paris.  To  these  specific  works,  all 
dealing  with  the  science  of  hannony,  should  be 
added  the  '  Dissertation  sur  les  diff<^rentes  m^ 
thodes  d^accompagnement  pour  le  clavecin  on 
pour  I'orgue*  (Paris,  Boivin,  173a,  4to),  and 
some  articles  which  appeared  in  the  'Mercure 
de  France,*  and  in  the  *  M^moires  de  Tr^voux.' 

The  mere  titles  of  these  works  are  a  proof  of 
the  research  and  invention  which  Rameau  Drought 
to  bear  on  the  theory  of  music ;  but  what  was 

a  F^tls  has  explained,  detailed,  and  refuted  Bameau's  system  In  hia 
'Kaquisse  de  I'HIstoIre  de  l-Harmonle.'  iriiloh  has  bean  osad  by  tho 
writer,  and  to  which  he  refers  his  reader*. 
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most  remarkable  in  his  caae  is  tliat  ht  suooeeded 
in  lines  which  are  generally  opposed  to  each 
othtf ,  and'  throughout  life  occupied  the  first 
rank  not  only  as  a  theorist,  but  as  a  player  and 
oomposer.  Just  when  his  'Traits  de  FHar- 
monie*  was  bc^nning  to  attract  attention  he 
arranged  to  mi^e  music  for  the  little  pieces 
which  his  fellow-countryman,  Alexis  Piron,  was 
writing  for  the  Th^tre  de  la  Foire,  and  ao- 
coidingly,  on  Feb.  3, 1723,  they  produced  'L'En- 
driague/  in  3  acts,  with  dances,  diyertissements, 
and  grand  airs,  as  stated  in  the  title.  In  Jan. 
1734  he  obtained  the  privilege  of  publishing 
his  cantatas,  and  various  instrumental  com- 
positions,  amongst  others  his  '  Pieces  de  dayedn, 
avec  nne  M^thode  pour  lamdcanique  des  doigts,* 
etc.,  republished  as  'Pieces  de  Clavecin,  avec 
nne  table  pour  les  agr^ents*^  (Pftris,  1731  and 
1736,  oblong  folio). 

As  the  favourite  music-master  among  ladies 
of  rank,  and  organist  of  the  church  of  Ste.  Croix 
de  la  Bretonnerie,  Rameau's  position  and  pro- 
spects now  warranted  his  taking  a  wife,  and  on 
Feb.  35,  1726,  he  was  united  to  Marie  Louise 
Mangot,  a  good  musician  with  a  pretty  voice. 
The  disparity  of  their  ages  was  considerable,  the 
bride  being  only  18,  but  her  loving  and  gentle 
disposition  made  the  marriage  a  very  happy  one. 

A  few  days  later,  on  Feb.  29,  Bameau  pro- 
duced at  the  Th^tre  de  la  Foire  a  i-act  piece 
called  L'£m?61ement  d*Arlequin,*  followed  in 
the  autumn  by  'Le  faux  Prodigue,'  a  acts,  both 
written  by  Piron.  Such  small  comic  pieces  as 
these  were  obviously  composed,  by  a  man  of  his 
age  and  attainments  (he  was  now  42),  solely  with 
the  view  of  gaining  access  to  a  stage  of  higher 
rank,  but  there  was  no  hope  of  admission  to 
the  theatre  of  the  Acaddmie  without  a  good 
libretto,  and  this  it  was  as  difficult  for  a  be- 
ginner to  obtain  then  as  it  is  now.  There  is  a 
remarkable  letter  still  extant  from  Bameau  to 
Houdar  de  Lamotte,  dated  Oct.  1727,  asking 
him  for  a  lyric  tragedy,  and  assuring  him  that 
he  was  no  novice,  but  one  who  had  mastered 
the  '  art  of  concealing  his  art.'  The  blind  poet 
refused  his  request,  but  aid  came  from  another 
quarter.  La  Popelinifere,  the  fermier  girUral, 
musician,  poet,  and  artist,  whose  houses  in  Paris 
and  at  Passy  were  frequented  by  the  most 
celebrated  artists  French  and  foreign,  had  chosen 
Bameau  as  his  clavednist  and  conductor  of  the 
music  at  his  fdtes,  and  before  long  placed  at  his 
disposal  the  oigan  in  hii  chapel,  his  orchestra, 
and  his  theatre.  He  did  more,  for  through  his 
influence  Bameau  obtained  fix>m  Voltaire  the 
lyric  tragedy  of  'Samson,'  which  he  promptly 
set  to  music,  though  the  perfonnance  was  pro- 
hibited on  the  eve  of  its  representation  at  the 
Acad^mie— an  exceptional  stroke  of  ill-fortune. 
At  last  the  Abb^  Pellegrin  agreed  to  furnish 
him  with  an  opera  in  5  acts,  'Hippolyte  et 
Aride,*  founded  on  Bacine's  'Phkh«.*  He 
compelled  Bameau  to  sign  a  bill  for  500  livres 
as  seouri^  in  case  the  opera  failed,  but  showed 

I  Both  Fi^tts  ind  Poaflii  hiTe  fkllen  Into  the  mistake  of  conslderinc 
this  a  tepaimte  nork. 
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more  sagacity  and  more  heart  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  one 

SI  dinait  do  Tautel  et  toupait  dn  tlitfttre, 
matin  oatholique  et  I9  soir  idolAtn  ,<— 

for  he  was  so  delighted  with  the  music  on  its 
first  performance  at  La  Popelini^re's,  that  he 
tore  up  the  bill  at  the  end  of  the  first  act.  The 
world  in  general  was  less  enthusiastic,  and  after 
having  overcome  the  ill-will  or  stupidity  of  the 
performers,  Bameauhad  toencounter  the  astonish- 
ment  of  the  crowd,  the  prejudices  of  routine,  and 
the  jealousy  of  his  brother  artists.  Campra  alone 
recognised  his  genius,  and  it  is  to  his  honour 
that  when  questioned  by  the  Prince  de  Conti  on 
the  subject,  he  replied, '  There  is  stuff  enough  in 
Hippolyte  et  Ande  for  ten  operas;  this  man 
will  edipse  us  all.' 

The  opera  was  produced  at  the  Acad^ie 
on  Oct.  I,  1733.  B^ameau  was  then  turned  50 
years  of  age,  and  the  outcry  with  which  his 
work  was  greeted  suggested  to  him  that  he  had 
possibly  mistaken  his  career ;  for  a  time  he  con- 
templated retiring  fix>m  the  theatre,  but  was 
reassured  by  seeing  his  hearers  gradually  accus- 
toming themselves  to  the  novdties  which  at  first 
shock^  them.  The  success  of  'Les  Indes  galantes* 
(Aug.  23, 1735),  of 'Castor  et  Pollux,'  hismastei^ 
piece  (Oct.  24,  1737),  and  of  <  Les  F^tesd'H^b^' 
(May  21,  1739),  however,  neither  disarmed  his 
critics,  nor  prevented  Bousseau  frx>m  making  him- 
self the  mouthpiece  of  those  who  cried  up  Lully  at 
the  expense  of  the  new  composer.  But  Bameau 
was  too  well  aware  of  the  cost  of  success  to  be 
hurt  by  epigrams,  especially  when  he  found  that 
he  could  count  both  on  the  applause  of  the 
multitude,  and  the  genuine  appreciation  of  the 
more  enlightened. 

His  industry  was  immense,  as  the  following 
list  of  his  operas  and .  ballets  produced  at  the 
Academic  in  20  years  will  show : — 


Dardanns.  5  acts  and  prologne 
(Hot.  10. 1789). 

Les  F«tes  de  Folfmnle.  8  acts 
and  prologue  (Oct.  13. 174S). 

La  Temple  de  la  Oloiie.  F^te, 
In  8  acts  and  prologue  (Deo.  7. 
1740). 

Zais,  4  acta  and  prologoe  (Feb. 
».  1748). 

Pygmalion,  1  act  (Aug.  S7, 1748)> 

Les  F«tes  de  I'Hjmen  et  de 
r  Amour,  8  acta  and  prologue  (Nor. 
e,1748>. 


Platte.  8  acts  and  prologue  (Tab. 
4, 1749). 

Nals,  8  act!  and  prologue  (April 
22. 1749). 

Zoroastre,  5  acts  (Dee.  S.  1740X 

La  Oulrlande.  ou  lea  Fleurs  en- 
chanltes.  1  act  (Bept.  91. 1751). 

Acantbe  et  C^phlse,  8  acts  (Nov. 
18,1761). 

Les  Burprlsci  de  I'Amoar,  8  acts 
(Majr  81. 1707). 

Les  Paladins,  8  acu  (Feb.  IS, 

nao). 


Besides  these,  Bameau  found  time  to  write  di- 
vertissements for  'Les  Courses  de  Temp^,'  a 
Pastoral  (Th^tre  Fran9ais,  Aug.  1734),  and  *  La 
Bose*  (Th^tre  de  la  Foire,  Maroh,  1744),  both 
by  Piron.  From  1 740  to  1 745  the  director  of  the 
Op^ra  gave  him  no  employment,  and  in  this 
interval  he  published  his  'Nouvelles  Suites  de 
Pieces  de  clavecin'  and  his  'Pi^es  de  clavecin  en 
concerts  avec  un  viplon  ou  une  fldte'  (1741),  re- 
markable compositions  which  hjive  been  reprinted 
by  Mme.  Farrenc  ('  Le  Tr^r  des  Pianistes')  and 
M.  Poisot.  He  also  accepted  the  post  of  conductor 
of  the  Op^ra-Comique,  of  whicn  Monnet'  was 

*  Who  dined  at  the  altar  and  supped  at  the  theatre;  Catholic  tn 
the  morning,  and  Idolater  at  night. 

>  Bee  Monnet's  'Supplement  an  Soman  eomique.*  81.  Thia  fact 
SBwna  to  have  escaped  all  Bameaa's  biographers. 
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probably  m  the  hope  of  attncting 
poblic  attention,  and  forcing  the  management  of 
the  Acad^mie  to  alter  their  treatment  of  him. 
Koally  he  composed  for  the  Court  'LysiB  et 
Dflie,'  'DaphniB  et  EgM/  'Les  Sybarites '  (Oct. 
Mid  Not.  i  753) ;  '  La  Naissanoe  d'Osiris,*  and 
'Anacr^on*  (Oct.  1754),  all  given  at  Fontaine- 
Mean.  Some  years  previously,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin  with  the  Infanta, 
lie  had  composed  *La  Princesse  de  Navarre' 
to  a  libretto  of  Voltaire's  (3  acts  and  prologue, 
pcrfonned  with  great  splendour  at  Versailles, 
Feb.  33,  1745).  This  was  the  most  successful 
of  all  Ids  ttpirai  de  circorut^nee,  and  the  authors 
adapted  from  it  '  Les  F^tes  de  Bamire  *  a  i-act 
opera-ballet,  also  performed  at  Versailles  (Dec. 

M.  1745). 
In  estimating  Rameau's  merits  we  cannot  in 

jostice  compare  him  with  the  great  Italian  and 
German  masters  of  the  day,  whose  names  and 
works  were  then  equally  unknown  in  France; 
we  most  measure  him  with  contemporary  French 
oomposers  for  the  stage.     These  writers  had 
BO  idea  of  art  beyond  attempting  a  servile  copy> 
of  Lolly,  with  overtures,  recitatives,  vocal  pieces, 
and  bidlet  airs,  all  cast  in  one  stereotyped  form. 
Ramean  made  use  of  such  a  variety  of  means  as 
Doionlyiittracted  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  but 
retained  it.   For  the  placid  and  monotonous  bar* 
nuniies  of  the  day,  the  trite  modulation,  insignifi- 
cant aooompaniments,  and  stereotyped  ritomelles, 
ke  eabstitoted  new  forms,  varied  and  piquant 
tbjthms,  ingenious  harmonies,  bold  modidations, 
and  a  richer  and  more  effective  orchestration.  He 
eroi  ventured  on  enharmonic  changes,  and  instead 
of  the  time-honoured  accompaniments  with  the 
itrings  in  5  parts,  and  flutes  and  oboes  in  a,  and 
with  tuilis  in  which  the  wind  simply  doubled  the 
Itrings,  he  gave  each  instrument  a  distinct  part 
of  its  own,  and  thus  imparted  life  and  colour  to 
the  whole.      Without   interrupting   the    other 
instruments,  he  introduced  interesting  and  un* 
eipected   passages   on   the   flutes,   oboes,  and 
hassoons,  and  Uius  opened  a  path  which  has 
been  followed  up  with  ever-increasing  success. 
He  also  gave  importance  to  the  orchestral  pieces, 
iatrodadng  his  operas  with  a  well-constructed 
overture,  instead  of  the  meagre  introduction  of 
the  period,  in  which  the  same  phrases  were  re- 
peated ad  nauseam.    Nor  did  he  neglect  the 
dKiras;  he  developed  it,  added  greatly  to  its  musi- 
cal interest,  and  introduced  the  svllabic  style  with 
oooaiderable    efiect.      Lastly,    his    ballet-music 
was  so  new  in  its  rhythms,  and  so  fresh  and 
plfaahig  in  melody,  that  it  was  at  once  adopted 
copied  in  the  theatres  of  Italy  and  Germany. 
We  have  said  enough  to  prove  that  Rameau 
»  oomposer  of  real  invention  and  originality. 
Hk  declamation  was  not  always  so  just  as  that 
of  Lolly ;   his  airs  have  not  the  same  grace, 
jyid  mte  occasionally  marred  by  eccentricity  and 
Itanhness,  and  disfigured  by  roulades  in  doubtful 
tftste ;  but  when  inspired  by  his  subject  Rameau 
found  appropriate  expression  for  all  sentiments, 
whether  simple  or  pathetic,  passionate,  dramatic, 
cr  heroic     His    best  operas  contain  beauties 
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^hioh  defy  the  caprices  of  fashion,  and  will 
command  the  respect  of  true  artists  for  all  time. 

But  if  his  music  was  so  good,  how  is  it  that  it 
never  attained  the  same  popularity  as  that  of 
Lully  ?  In  the  first  place,  he  took  the  wrong  line 
on  a  most  important  point ;  and  in  the  second,  he 
was  less  favoured  by  circumstances  than  his 
predecessor.  It  was  his  doctrine,  that  for  a 
musician  of  genius  all  subjects  are  equally  good, 
and  hence  he  contented  himself  with  uninteresting 
fables  written  in  wretched  style,  instead  of  taking 
pains,  as  Lully  did,  to  secure  pieces  constructed 
with  skill  and  well  versified.  He  used  to  say 
that  he  could  set  the  '  Gazette  de  HoUande '  to 
music.  Thus  he  damaged  his  own  fame,  for  a 
French  audience  will  not  listen  even  to  good  music 
unless  it  is  founded  on  an  interesting  dnuna.  His 
ballet-music,  too,  often  only  serves  to  retard  the 
action  of  the  piece  and  destroy  its  dramatic 
interest. 

Much  as  Rameau  would  have  gained  by  the 
cooperation  of  another  Quinault,  inrtead  of  having 
to  employ  Cahusac,  there  was  another  reason  for 
the  greater  popularity  of  Lully.  Under  Louis 
XIv.  the  king's  patronage  was  quite  sufficient 
to  ensure  the  success  of  an  artist ;  but  after 
the  Regency,  under  Louis  XV.,  other  authorities 
asserted  themselves,  especially  the  '  philoeophes.' 
Rameau  had  first  to  encounter  the  vehement 
opposition  of  the  Lullists ;  this  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming,  when  a  company  of 
Italian  singers  arrived  in  Paris,  and  at  once 
obtained  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  the 
support  of  a  powerful  party.  The  partisans  of 
French  music  rallied  round  Rameau,  and  the 
two  factions  carried  on  what  is  known  as  the 
*  Guerre  des  Bouffons,'  but  when  the  struggle 
was  over,  Rameau  perceived  that  his  victory  was 
only  an  ephemeral  one,  and  that  his  works  would 
not  maintain  their  position  in  the  ripertoire  of 
the  Academic  beyond  a  few  years.  With  a  frank- 
ness very  touching  in  a  man  of  his  gifts,  he  said 
one  evening  to  the  Abb^  Amaud,  who  had  lately 
arrived  in  Paris,  '  If  I  were  20  years  younger 
I  would  go  to  Italy,  and  take  Pergolesi  for  my 
model,  abandon  something  of  my  harmony,  and 
devote  myself  to  attaining  truth  of  declamation, 
which  should  be  the  sole  guide  of  musicians. 
But  after  sixty  one  cannot  change;  experience 
points  plainly  enough  the  best  course,  but  the 
mind  refuses  to  obey.'  No  critic  could  have 
stated  the  truth  more  plainly.  Not  having 
heard  Italian  music  in  his  youth,  Rameau  never 
attained  to  the  skill  in  writing  for  the  voice  that 
he  might  have  done ;  and  he  is  in  consequence 
only  the  first  French  musician  of  his  time,  in- 
stead of  taking  his  rank  among  the  great  com- 
posers of  European  fSune.  But  for  this,  he  might 
have  effected  that  revolution  in  dramatic  music 
which  Gluok  accomplished  some  years  later. 

But  even  as  it  was,  his  life's  work  is  one  of  which 
any  man  might  have  been  proud ;  and  in  old  age 
he  enjoyed  privileges  accorded  only  to  talent 
of  the  first  rank.  The  directors  of  the  Op^ra 
decreed  him  a  pension;  his  appearance  in  his 
box  was  the  signal  for  a  general  burst  of  applause. 
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and  ftt  the  last  performance  of  '  Dardanos* 
(No7.  9i  1760)  he  received  a  perfect  ovation 
from  the  audience.  At  Dijon  the  Academic 
elected  him  a  member  in  1761,  and  the  autho- 
rities  exempted  himself  and  his  family  for  ever 
from  the  municipal  taxes.  The  king  IijbmI  named 
him  composer  of  his  chamber  music  in  1745 ; 
his  patent  of  nobility  was  registered,  and  be 
was  on  the  point  of  receiving  the  order  of  St. 
Michel,  when,  already  suffering  from  the  in- 
firmities of  age,  he  took  typhoid  fever,  and 
died  Sept.  12,  1764.  All  Chinee  mourned  for 
him ;  Paris  gave  him  a  magnificent  funeral,  and 
in  many  other  towns  funeial  services  were  held 
in  his  honour.  Such  marks  of  esteem  are  ac- 
corded  only  to  the  monarchs  of  art. 

Having  spoken  of  Bameau  as  a  theorist  and 
composer,  we  will  now  say  a  word  about  him  as 
a  man.  If  we  are  to  believe  Grimm  and  Diderot, 
he  WAS  hard,  churlish,  and  cruel,  avaricious 
to  a  degree,  and  the  most  ferocious  of  egotist^. 
The  evidence  of  these  writers  is  however  sus- 
picious ;  both  disliked  French  music,  and  Diderot, 
as  the  friend  and  ooUabifrateur  of  d'Alembert, 
would  naturally  be  opposed  to  the  man  who 
had  had  the  audacity  to  declare  war  against  the 
Encvclopedists.^  It  is  right  to  say  that,  though 
he  drew  a  vigorous  and  scathing  portrait  of  the 
composer,  he  did  not  publish  it.'  As  to  the 
chaige  of  avarice,  RMueau  may  have  been 
fond  of  money,  but  he  supported  his  sister 
Catherine '  during  an  illness  of  many  years,  and 
assisted  more  than  one  of  his  brother  artists — 
such  as  Dauvergne,  and  the  organist  Balb^tre. 
He  was  a  vehement  controversialist,  and  those 
whom  he  had  offended  would  naturally  say  hard 
things  of  him.  He  was  scrupulous  in  the  use  of 
his  time,  and  detested  interruptions ;  at  the 
rehearsals  of  his  operas  he  would  sit  by  himself  in 
the  middle  of  the  pit,  and  allow  no  one  to  speak 
to  him ;  in  the  street  he  would  walk  straight  on, 
and  if  a  friend  stopped  him,  he  seemed  to  awake 
as  if  from  a  trance.  Tall,  and  thin  almost  to 
emaciation,  his  sharply-marked  features  indicated 
great  strength  of  character,  while  his  eyes  burned 
with  the  fire  of  genius.  There  was  a  decided 
resemblance  between  him  and  Voltaire,  and 
painters  have  often  placed  their  likenesses  side 
Jby  side.  Amongst  the  best  portraits  of  Rameau 
may  be  specified  those  of  Benoist  (after  Bestout), 
Gaffieri,  Masquelier,  and  Carmontelle  (full  length). 
In  the  fine  oil-painting  by  Chardin  in  the  Museum 
of  Dijon,  he  is  represented  seated,  with  his 
fingers  on  the  strings  of  his  violin,  the  instru- 
ment he  generally  used  in  composing.    The  bust 

1  Bameaa  was  uked  to  correct  the  articles  on  music  for  the  Ency- 
clopMIe,  but  the  Mt>6.  were  oot  submitted  to  him.  He  published  la 
coDsequeuoe:  'Erreurs  sur  1«  musique  dans  l'Eneyeloi>Mle '  (1786) ; 
'Suite  des  Erreurs  etc.*  (1706);  'B^ponse  de  H.  Bameaa  k  HM.  les 
Mlteurs  de  rEocyclopMle  sur  leur  Arartlsaement'  (1757) ;  'Lettra  de 
M.  d'Alembert  k  M.  RameMi.  concernant  le  corps  sonore,  areo  la 
r^Dse  de  M.  Bameaa '  (undated,  but  apparently  1700)— all  printed  In 
Paris. 

s  We  refer  to  Diderot's  rlolent  satire  on  the  morals  and  philosophic 
tendencies  of  the  18th  oentury,  entitled  '  Le  Kereu  de  Bameau.'  It  Is 
a  carious  fiict  that  this  brilliantly  written  dialoeue  was  only  known 
in  France  through  a  re-translation  of  Goethe's  (Serman  version.  The 
first  French  edition,  by  Saur,  appeared  In  Paris  only  In  1821. 

*  A  good  player  on  the  clarecin ;  she  liyed  In  I>Uon,  and  died  theie 

no. 
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which  stood  in  the  foyer  of  the  Op^ra  was  de- 
stroyed when  the  theatre  was  burnt  down  in 
1781  ;  that  in  the  library  of  the  Conservatoire  is 
by  Destreez  (1865).  A  bronze  statue  by  Guil- 
laume  was  erect^  at  Dijon  in  1880.  The  fine 
medal  of  him  given  to  the  winners  of  the  grand 
prix  de  Rome  was  engraved  by  Gatteaux. 

There  are  many  biographies  of  Bameau  ;  the 
most  valuable  are,  among  the  older,  Chabanon's 
*£loge'  (1764);  Marets  'Eloge  historique* 
(1760)  ;  and  the  very  curious  details  contained 
in  De  Croix's  'L'Ami  des  Arts*  (1776);  among 
the  more  modem,  the  notices  of  Adolphe  Adam, 
F^tis,  Poisot  (1864),  and  Pougin  (1876). 

Bameau  had  one  son  and  two  daughters,  none 
of  them  musicians.  He  left  in  MS.  4  cantatas, 
3  motets  with  chorus,  and  firagments  of  an  opera 
*  Boland.'  all  which  are  now  in  the  Bibliotbique 
Nationale  in  the  Bue  Bichelieu.  None  of  his 
organ  pieces  have  survived ;  and  some  cantatas 
mentioned  by  the  earlier  biographers,  besides 
two  lyric  tragedies  '  Abaris '  and  *  Linus,'  and  a 
comic  opera,  '  Le  Procureur  dup^,'  are  lost ;  but 
they  would  have  added  nothing  to  his  fame. 

Some  of  his  harpsichord  pieces  have  been  pub* 
lished  in  the  *  Tr^r  des  Pianistes ' ;  in  the  *  Alte 
Klaviermusik '  of  Pauer  (Ser.  a,  pt.  5)  and  of 
Boitsch;  also  in  Pauer's  *Alte  Meister,'  and  in 
the  •  Perles  Musicales  *  (5 1 ,  52).  [G.C.] 

BAMM,  Fbiedrich,  eminent  oboe-player,  born 
Nov.  18,  i744r  in  Mannheim.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Elector's  celebrated  band  under  Canziabich, 
first  in  Mannheim,  and  then  in  Munich,  whither 
the  court  removed,  and  where  he  celebrated  his 
fiftieth  year  of  service  in  1808.  His  tone  was 
particularly  pure  and  true,  with  great  roundness, 
softness,  and  power  in  the  lower  notes ;  and  he  was 
also  a  master  of  the  legato  style.  '  Banun  is  a 
downright  good  fellow,'  writes  Mozart, '  a-mnalng 
and  honourable  too;  he  plays  finely,  with  a  pretty 
delicate  tone.'  Mozart  sent  him  the  oboe-concerto 
(Kochel,  393)  composed  for  Ferlendi  (which  be- 
came his  cheval  de  bataille),  and  when  in  Paris 
composed  a  symphonie  concertante  for  Wendling, 
Bamm,  Punto,  and  Bitter,  to  be'  played  at  the 
Concerts  Spirituels.  It  was  however  never  per> 
formed,  and  all  trace  of  it  is  lost  (Jahn,  i.  476). 

Bamm  played  in  London  at  the  Professional 
Concerts  in  1 784.  In  Vienna  he  gave  a  concert  at 
the  Kamthnerthor  Theatre  in  1787,  and  played 
three  times  at  the  concerts  of  the  TonkiinsUer- 
Societat  between  the  years  1776  and  81. 

He  was  in  Vienna  again,  after  April  1 797,  and 
assisted  to  accompany  Beethoven  at  a  perform- 
ance of  his  PF.  Quintet,  op.  16.  At  one  of  the 
pauses  of  the  Finale  Beethoven  went  off  into  a 
long  improvisation,  and  it  was,  says  Bies,*  most 
amusing  to  see  the  players  putting  up  their  in- 
struments to  their  lips  as  they  thought  that 
Beethoven  was  approaching  the  reprise  of  the 
theme,  and  as  regularly  putting  them  down  in 
disappointment  as  he  modulated  off  in  anotbf'r 
direction.  Bamm  was  especially  annoyed.  [C.F.P.] 

*  Blogr.  Notizen.  p.  80.  The  beginning  of  this  anecdnt»-Am  nSm- 
lichen  Abend— on  the  same  evening— would  seem  to  show  that  Ric»'s 
reoollectlons  ara  not  printed  in  th«  order  In  which  he  wrote  them. 
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BAMSEY,  Robert,  organist  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  from  1628  to  1644  inclusiye, 
ami  'Magister  Choristarum*  from  1637  to  1644 
iadosiTe ;  but  whether  before  or  after  those  dates 
w  not  certain  in  either  case.  He  took  the  degree 
of  Mas.  Bae.  at  Cambridge  about  1639.  ^  Morn- 
ing and  Evening  Service  in  F  by  him  is  contained 
in  the  Tudway  Collection  (Harl.  MS.  7340)  and 
in  the  Ely  Library,  where,  and  at  Peterhouse  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  there  are  also  two  anthems  of 
his.  Add.  MS.  11,608  in  the  British  Museum 
also  contains  a  dialogue  between  Saul,  the  witch, 
and  Samuel — *In  guiltie  night/  Tudway  mis- 
csDs  him  John.  [6.] 

BANDALL,  John,  Mus.  Doc.,  bom  1715,  was 
a  dMrister  of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Bernard 
Gates.  He  was  one  of  the  boys  who  shared  in 
the  representation  of  HandeFs  *  Esther  *  at  Gates's 
house,  Feb.  23,  1733,  he  himself  taking  the  part 
of  Esther.  He  graduated  as  Mus.  Bac.  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1744,  his  exercise  being  an  anthem. 
About  1 745  he  was  appointed  organist  of  King's 
College,  and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Greene  in  1755 
vas  elected  Professor  of  Music  at  Cambridge. 
In  1756  he  proceeded  Mus.  Doc.  He  composed 
the  music  for  Gray's  Ode  for  the  Installation  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  as  Chancellor  of  the  University 
in  1768,  and  some  church  music.  He  died  March 
18, 1799.  ^^  name  is  preserved  in  England  by 
his  two  Double  Chants.  [ W.  H.  H.] 

RANDALL,  Richabd,  a  tenor  singer,  bom 
Sept.  I,  1736,  whose  life  is  sufficiently  described 
in  the  inscription  to  his  portrait,  published  May 
181 2  : — 'This  celebrated  tenor  singer  so  remark- 
able (or  his  great  strength  of  voice  and  unrivalled 
ooode  humour  was  bom  Sep^'  1'^  1736  and  edu- 
cated under  M'  Bem*^  Gates  in  the  Chapel  Royal 
vbere  he  was  early  noticed  and  became  a  great 
favourite  of  his  late  Majesty  George  the  second, 
bj  whose  command  he  sung  many  Solo  Anthems, 
he  is  the  <mly  remaining  chorister  who  sung  with 
M.  Handel  in  his  Oratorios,  and  whose  composi- 
tions he  still  performs  with  most  wonderfull  effect 
at  the  age  of  76.' 

Randall  died  April  i.i;,  1828,  aged  92.  In  his 
last  days  he  was  an  object  of  much  curiosity  as 
liaving  known  Handel,  regarding  whom  he  told 
■everal  anecdotes.  [G.] 

RANDALL,  Willtau,  an  eminent  publisher 
of  music.    [See  Walsh,  John.] 

RANDALL.  The  name  of  Randall  is  attached 
to  an  anthem  for  6  voices  in  the  British  Museum, 
Add.  MS.  17,792,  probably  dating  from  the  be- 
giniiing  of  the  1 8  th  century.  [G.] 

RANDEGGER,  Alberto,  composer,  con- 
doctor,  and  singing-master,  was  bom  at  Trieste, 
April  13,  1832.  He  began  the  study  of  music  at 
the  age  of  13,  under  Lafont  for  Uie  PF.,  and 
L.  Rkci  for  composition,  soon  began  to  write,  and 
by  the  year  1852  was  known  as  the  composer  of 
several  masses  and  smaller  pieces  of  Church  music, 
and  of  two  ballets — '  La  Fidanzata  di  Castella- 
mare'  and  *  LaSposa  d*  Appenzello,'  both  produced 
at  the  Teatro  grande  of  ms  native  town.  In  the 
latter  year  he  joined  three  other  of  Ricci's  pupils 
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in  the  composition  of  a  buffo  opera  to  a  libretto 
by  Gaetano  Rossi,  entitled  '  II  Lazzarone,'  which 
had  much  success,  first  at  the  Teatro  Maurona  at 
Trieste,  and  then  elsewhere.  The  next  two  yean 
were  occupied  as  musical  director  of  theatres  at 
Fiume,  Zera,  Sinigaglia,  Brescia,  and  Venice.  In 
the  winter  of  1H54  he  brought  out  a  tragic  opera  in 
4  acts  called  *Bianca  Cnpello*  at  the  cUef  theatre 
of  Brescia.  At  this  time  Signer  Randegger  was 
induced  to  come  to  London.  He  gradually  took 
a  high  position  there,  and  has  become  widely 
known  as  a  teacher  of  singing,  conductor,  and  com- 
poser, and  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  good  music  of 
whatever  school  or  country.  He  has  resided  in 
England  ever  since,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  musical  figures  in  the  metropolis.  In 
1864  he  produced  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Leeds, 

*  The  Rival  Beauties,'  a  comic  operetta  in  2  acts, 
which  has  had  much  success  in  London  and 
many  other  places.  In  1868  he  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Singing  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  and  has  since  been  made  a  director  of 
that  institution  and  a  member  of  the  Conmiittee 
of  Management.  In  the  autumn  of  1857  he  con- 
ducted a  series  of  Italian  operas  at  St.  James's 
Theatre,  and  in  1879-80  the  Carl  Rosa  company 
at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  He  has  recently  been 
appointed  conductor  of  the  Norwich  Festival 
vice  Sir  Jidius  Benedict  resigned. 

Mr.Randegger's  published  works  are  numerous 
and  important.  They  comprise  a  large  dramatic 
cantata  (words  by  Mad.  Rudersdorff),  entitled 

*  Fridolin,'  composed  for  the  Birmingham  Festi- 
val, and  produced  there  with  great  success,  Aug. 
38,  1873  (Chappell)  ;  two  soprano  scenas — 
'Medea,'  sung  by  Mad.  Rudersdorff  at  the 
Gewandhaus,  Leipzig,  in  1869,  and  'Saffo,'  sung 
by  Mad.  Lemmens  at  the  British  Orchestral 
Society,  March  31,  1875  ;  the  150th  Psalm,  for 
soprano  solo,  chorus,  orchestra  and  organ,  for  the 
Boston  Festival,  1872  ;  Funeral  Anthem  for  the 
death  of  the  Prince  Consort,  twice  performed  in 
London ;  and  a  large  number  of  songs  and  con- 
certed vocal  music  for  voice  and  orchestra  or 
PF.  He  is  also  the  author  of  the  Primer  of 
Singing,  in  Dr.  Stainer's  series  (Novello).  As  a 
teacher  of  singing  Mr.  Randegger  has  a  large 
number  of  pupUs  now  before  the  English  public 
as  popular  singers.  [G.] 

RANDHARTINGER,  Benedict,  an  Aus- 
trian musician,  memorable  fot  his  connexion 
with  Schubert.  He  was  bom  at  Ruprechtshofen, 
in  Lower  Austria,  July  27,  1802;  at  10  years 
old  came  to  the  Konvict  school  at  Vienna,  and 
was  then  a  pupil  of  Salieri's.  He  afterwards 
studied  for  the  law,  and  for  ten  years  was 
Secretary  to  Count  Sz^ch^nyi,  an  official  about 
the  Court.  But  he  forsook  this  line  of  life  for 
music;  in  1832  entered  the  Court  Chapel  as  a 
tenor  singer :  in  1844  became  Vice-Court-Capell- 
meister,  and  in  1862,  after  Acsmayer's  death, 
entered  on  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  dignity. 
His  compositions  are  more  than  600  in  numbeir, 
comprising  an  opera,  *  Konig  Enzio ';  20  masses ; 
60  motets ;  symphonies ;  quartets,  etc. ;  400  songs, 
76  4-part  songs,  etc.  Of  all  these,  1 24,  chiefly  songs, 
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MO  pablished ;  alBO  a  toL  of  Greek  national  Bongs, 
and  a  vol.  of  Greek  liturgies.  His  acquaintance 
with  Schubert  probably  iMgan  at  the  Konvict,  and 
at  Salieri's ;  though  as  he  was  Schubert*8  junior 
by  five  years,  they  can  have  been  there  together 
only  for  a  short  time ;  but  there  are  many  slight 
traces  of  the  existence  of  a  dose  friendship 
between  them.  He  was  present,  for  example, 
at  the  first  trial  of  the  D  minor  String  Quartet 

San.  29,  i8a6),  and  he  was  one  of  the  veiy  few 
ends — if  not  the  only  one — who  visited  Schu- 
bert in  the  terrible  loneliness  of  his  last  illness. 
But  for  Randhartinger  it  is  almost  certain  that 
Schubert's '  Schone  MUllerin '  would  never  have 
existed.  He  was  called  out  of  his  room  while 
Schub^  was  paying  him  a  visit,  and  on  his 
return  found  that  Ms  friend  had  disappeared 
with  a  volume  of  W.  Milller's  poems  which  he 
had  accidentally  looked  into  wmle  waiting,  and 
had  been  so  much  interested  in  as  to  carry  o£ 
On  his  going  the  next  day  to  reclaim  the  book, 
Schubert  presented  him  with  some  of  the  now 
well-known  songs,  which  he  had  composed  during 
th&  night.  This  was  in  1 8  2  3.  It  is  surely  enough 
to  entitle  Randhartinger  to  a  perpetual  memory. 
He  had  a  brother  J08BF,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known  beyond  this — that  he  was  probably  one  of 
the  immediate  entourage  of  Beethoven's  coffin  at 
the  funeral.  He,  Lachner,  and  Schubert  are  said 
to  have  gone  together  as  torch-bearers  (Kreissle 
▼on  Hellbom's  '  Schubert.'  p.  266).  [G.] 

RANELAGH  HOUSE  AND  GARDENS 
were  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  east- 
ward of  Chelsea  HospitaL  They  were  erected 
and  laid  out  about  1690  by  Richard  Jones,  Vis- 
count (afterwards  Earl  of)  Kanelagh,  who  resided 
there  until  his  death  in  171 2.  In  1733  the  pro- 
perty was  sold  in  lots,  and  eventually  the  house 
and  part  of  the  gardens  came  into  the  hands  of 
a  number  of  persons  who  converted  them  into  a 
place  of  public  entertainment.  In  1 741  they  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  spacious  Rotunda  (185 
feet  external,  and  150  feet  internal  diameter), 
with  four  entrances  through  porticos.  Surround- 
ing it  was  an  arcade,  and  over  that  a  covered 
gwery,  above  which  were  the  windows,  60  in 
number.  In  the  centre  of  the  interior  and  sup- 
porting the  roof  was  a  square  erection  containing 
the  orchestra^  as  well  as  fireplaces  of  peculiar 
construction  for  warming  the  building  in  winter. 
Forty-seven  boxes,  each  to  contain  eight  persons, 
were  placed  round  the  building,  and  in  these  the 
company  partook  of  tea  and  coffee.  In  the  garden 
was  a  Chinese  building,  and  a  canal  upon  which 
the  visitors  were  rowed  about  in  boats.  Ranelagh 
was  opened  with  a  public  breakfast,  April  5, 1 742. 
The  admission  was  28.  including  breakfast.  On 
May  24  following  it  was  opened  for  evening 
concerts ;  Beard  was  the  principal  singer,  Festing 
the  leader,  and  the  chotiises  were  chiefly  from 
oratorios.  Twice  a  week  ridottos  were  given, 
the  tickets  for  which  were  £1  i«.  each,  including 
supper.  Masquerades  were  shortly  afterwards  in- 
troduced, and  the  place  soon  became  the  favourite 
resort  of  the  world  of  fashion.  Ranelagh  was 
afterwards  opened  about  the  end  of  February  for 
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breakfittts,  and  on  Easter  Monday  for  the  evening 
entertainments.  On  April  10,  1 746,  a  new  organ, 
by  Byfield  was  opened  at  a  public  morning  re- 
hean»l  of  the  music  for  the  season,  and  Pany, 
the  celebrated  Welsh  harper,  appeared.  In  1749, 
in  honour  of  the  Peace  of  Aix-ls^Chapelle,  an  en- 
tertainment called  'A  Jubilee  Masquerade  in 
the  Venetian  manner,'  was  given,  of  which  Horace 
Walpole,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  dated 
May  3,  17491  gave  the  following  lively  descrip- 
tion : — 

'  It  had  nothing  Tenetian  ahont  it,  hut  was  hj  fax  the 
hest  nnderstood  and  the  prettiest  spectacle  I  ever  nw ; 
nothing  in  a  fairy  tale  ever  snrpMsed  it.  ...  It  began 
at  three  oV^lock,  and  abont  flTe,  people  of  fashion  began 
to  go.  When  yon  entered  yon  lonnd  the  whole  gaxden 
filled  with  masks  and  spread  with  tents,  which  remained 
all  niffht  very  oommodely.  In  one  Quarter  was  a  May- 
pole dressed  wiUi  garlands,  and  people  dancing  round  it 
to  a  tabor  and  pipe  and  rustic  music,  all  masqned,  as 
were  all  the  various  bands  of  music  that  were  disposed 
in  different  parts  of  the  garden,  some  like  huntsmen 
with  French-horns,  some  like  pcMwants,  and  a  tio<9  of 
Harleqvdns  and  Scaramouches  in  the  little  open  temple 
on  the  mount.  On  the  canal  was  a  sort  of  gondola 
adorned  with  flags  and  streamers,  and  filled  with  music, 
rowing  about  All  round  the  outside  of  the  amfdiitheatrB 
were  bdods,  filled  vrith  Dresden  china,  Japan,  eto-  and 
all  the  shopkeepers  in  mask.     The  amphitheatre 


illuminated :  and  in  the  middle  was  a  circular  bower, 
composed  of  idl  kinds  of  firs  in  tubs  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high;  under  them  orange  trees  with  small 
lamps  in  each  orange,  and  below  them  all  sorts  of  the 
finest  auriculas  in  pots ;  and  festoons  of  natural  flowem 
hanging  from  tree  to  tree.  Between  the  arches,  too, 
were  firs,  and  smaller  ones  in  the  balconies  aboTe. 
There  were  booths  for  tea  and  wine,  gaming-tables  and 
dancing,  and  about  two  thousand  persons.  In  short  it 
pleased  me  more  than  anything  I  ever  saw.  It  is  to  be 
once  more,  and  probably  finer  as  to  dresses,  as  there  has 
since  been  a  suncription  masquerade,  and  people  will 
go  In  their  rich  habits.* 

This  proved  so  attractive  that  it  was  repeated 
several  times  in  that  and  succeeding  years,  until 
the  suppression  of  such  entertainments  after  the 
earthquake  at  Lisbon  in  1755.  In  1 751  morning 
concerts  were  given  twice  a  week,  Signora  Frasi 
and  Beard  being  the  singers.  At  that  date  it  had 
lost  none  of  its  charm.  *  You  cannot  conceive,*  says 
Mrs.  Ellison,  in  Fielding's  *  Amelia,* '  what  a  sweet 
elegant  delicious  place  it  is.  Paradise  itself  can 
luu^y  be  equal  to  it.*  In  1754  an  entertain- 
ment of  singing,  recitation,  etc.  was  given  under 
the  name  of  'Comus's  Court,'  which  was  veiy 
successful.  In  1755  a  pastoral,  the  words  from 
Shakspere,  the  music  by  Ame,  was  produced; 
Beard  and  Miss  Young  were  the  singers ;  Han- 
del's '  L' Allegro  ed  II  Pensieroso'  was  introduced 
on  Beard's  ^nefit  night,  and  Stanley  was  the 
organist.  In  1750  Bonnedl  Thornton's  burlesque 
Ode  on  St.  Cecilia  s  day  was  performed  with  great 
success.  In  1762  Tenducci  was  the  principal  male 
singer.  In  1 764  a  new  orchestra  was  erected  in 
one  of  the  pcnticos  of  the  Rotunda,  the  original 
one  being  found  inconvenient  firom  its  height. 
On  June  39,  1 764,  Mozart,  then  eight  years  old, 
performed  on  ihe  harpsichord  and  organ  several 
pieces  of  his  own  composition  for  the  benefit  of  a 
charity.  In  1770  Bumey  was  the  oi^ganist.  Fire- 
works were  occasionally  exhibited^  when  the  price 
of  admission  was  raised  to  5s.  In  1 777  the  fashion- 
able world  played  one  of  its  strange,  unreasoning 
freaks  at  Ranelagh.  Walpole  wrote  on  June  18  :— 
'  It  is  the  fjEtfhion  now  to  go  to  Ranelagh  two  hours 
after  it  is  over.    You  may  not  believe  this,  but  it 
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b  Ktenl     The  music  ends  ti  ten,  the  oompaiiy 
f»  ftt  twelve.'     ThiB  practice  caused  the  concert 
t»  be  oommenoed  at  a  later  hour  than  before.   In 
1790  a  reproecntation  of  Mount  JBtna  in  eruption, 
viUi  the  Cjclops  at  work  in  the  centre  of  the 
Boontain,  and  the  lava  pouring  down  its  ride,  was 
ediibited.    The  mountain  was  80  feet  high.    In 
1793  the  Chevalier  d'Eon  fenced  in  public  with 
a  French  professor,  and  about  the  same  time  re- 
gittasom  the  Thames  in  connection  with  the  place 
vers  established.    In  180  a  the  Installation  Ball 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath  was  given  at  Rane- 
la^  and  also  a  magnificent  entertainment  by  the 
Spanish  Ajnbassador.  These  were  the  last  occur* 
moss  of  any  importance ;  the  fortunes  of  the  place 
bad  long  beisn  languishing,  and  it  opened  for  the 
lilt  time  July  8,  1803.     On  Sept.  30,  1805,  the 
proprietors  gave  directions  for  taking  down  the 
boose  and  rotunda ;  the  furniture  was  soon  after 
lold  by  auction,  and  the  buildings  removed.  The 
organ  wsa  placed  in  Tetbury  Church,  Gloucester- 
■hire.  No  traces  of  Ranelagh  remain :  the  rite  now 
ftrms  part  of  Chelsea  Hospital  garden.  [W.H.H.] 
RANK.    A  rank  of  organ-pipes  is  one  com- 
plete series  or  set,  of  the  same  quality  of  tone 
lad  kind  of  construction  from  the  largest  to  the 
■naUest,  controlled  by  one  draw-stop,  acting  on 
one  ilider.    If  the  combined  movement  of  diraw* 
ikop  and  slider  admits  air  to  two  or  more  such 
leries  of  pipes,  an  organ-stop  is  said  to  be  of  two 
or  mote  ranks,  as  the  case  may  be.    Occasionally 
tbe  twelfth  and  fifteenth,  or  fifteenth  and  twenty- 
Moond,  are  thus  imited,  forming  a  stop  of  two 
naks;  but,  as  a  rule,  only  those  stops  whose 
toMs  are  reinforcements  of  some  of  the  higher 
opperpartials  of  the  ground-tone  are  made  to 
QoosBt  of  several  ranks,  such  as  the  Sesquialtera, 
Mixture,    Furniture,    etc.     These    stops    have 
araiDy  from  three  to  five  ranks  each,  reinforc- 
iig  (sooording  to  their  special  disporition)  the 
ground-tone  by  the  addition  of  its  17th,  19th, 
asad,  24th,  a6th,  a9th, — that  is,  of  its  3rd,  5th, 
ind  8th  in  the  third  and  fourth  octave  above. 
[See  SCBQUIALTEBA.]  [J.S.] 

RANSFORD,  Edwdt,  baritone  vocalist,  song- 

writer,  and  composer,  bom  March  13,  1805,  at 

Boarton-on-the- Water,  Gloucestershire,  died  in 

London  July  1 1, 1876.    He  first  appeared  on  the 

stage  as  an  'extra'  in  the  opera  chorus  at  the 

King's  Theatre,  Haymarket,  and  was  afterwards 

eag^^  in  that   of   Covent  Garden  Theatre. 

During  Mr.  Charles  Kemble's  management  of 

that  theatre  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  Don 

Onsar  in  '  Tlie  Castle  of  Andaluria,*  on  May  27, 

1829,  and  was  engaged  soon  afterwards  by  Mr. 

/bw^Ai  for  the  l^oglish  Opera  House  (now  the 

Lyoeom).    In  the  autumn  of  1829,  and  in  1830, 

be  was  at  Covent  Garden.    In  1831  he  played 

t*«^"ig  characters  under  Elliston  at  the  Surrey 

Theatre,  and  became  a  general  favourite.  In  1832 

he  was  with  Joe  Grimaldi  at  Sadler's  WeUs, 

pkyxng  Tom  Truck,  in  Campbell's  nautical  drama 

*  TIm  Battle  of  Trafialgar,'  in  which  he  made  a 

great  hit  with  Neukomm's  song  of '  The  Sea.'  At 

this  theatre  he  sustained  the  part  of  Clbtain 

Cannonade  in  Bamett's  opera  'The  Pet  of  the 
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Petticoats.*  He  afterwards  fulfilled  important 
engagements  at  Drury  Lane,  the  Lyceum,  and 
Covent  Grarden.  At  Covent  Garden  he  played 
the  Doge  of  Venice  in  *  Othedlo,'  March  25, 1833, 
when  Edmund  Kean  last  appeared  on  the  stage, 
and  Sir  Harry  in  'The  School  for  Scandal'  on 
Charles  Kemble's  last  appearance  as  Charles 
Surface.  His  final  theatrical  engagement  was 
with  Macready  at  Covent  Garden  in  1837-38. 
He  wrote  the  words  of  many  songs,  his  best  being 
perhaps  'In  the  days  when  we  went  gipsying/ 
In  later  years  his  entertainments,  '  Gipsy  Life,' 
'Tales  of  the  Sea«*  and  'Songs  of  Dibdin,'  etc., 
became  deservedly  popular.  As  a  genial  bon 
camarade  he  was  universally  liked.  [W.H.] 

RANZ  DES  VACHES,  {Kuhreihm,  Kuhrei- 
gen ;  Appenzell  patois  CkUereiha),  a  strain  of  an 
irregular  description,  which  in  some  parts  of 
Switzerland  is  sung  or  blown  on  the  Alpme  horn 
in  June,  to  call  the  cattle  from  the  valleys  to  the 
higher  pastures.  Several  derivations  have  been 
suggested  for  the  words  ranz  and  reihen  orreigen. 
Ram  has  been  translated  by  the  English  *  rant,' 
and  the  French  *  rondeau,'  and  has  l^n  derived 
firom  the  Keltic  root  *renk'  or  'rank,'  which 
may  also  be  the  derivation  of  reihetif  in  which 
case  both  words  would  mean  the  '  procesrion,  or 
march,  of  the  cows.'  Stalder  (' Schweizerisches 
Idiotikon ')  thinks  that  reihen  means  '  to  reach,* 
or  '  fetch,'  while  other  authorities  say  that  the 
word  is  the  same  as  reigen  (a  dance  accompanied 
by  ringing),  and  derive  ram  from  the  Swiss  patois 
'  ranner,'  to  rejoice. 

The  Ranz  des  Vaches  are  very  numerous,  and 
differ  both  in  muric  and  words  in  the  different 
cantons.  They  are  extremely  irregular  in  char- 
acter, full  of  long  cadences  and  abrupt  changes 
of  tempo.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  they  are 
seldom  strictly  in  tune,  more  particularly  when 
played  on  the  Alpine  horn,  an  instrument  in 
which,  like  the  Baopipb,  the  note  represented 
by  F  is  really  an  extra  note  between  F  and  F|. 
lliis  note  is  very  characteristic  of  the  Ranz  des 
Vaches;  passages  like  the  following  being  re- 
peated and  varied  almost  ad  infinitum. 


,f,  fiffraT'rjTjf  ifi 


Though  of  little  murical  value,  a  fictitious 
interest  has  been  long  attached  to  the  Ranz 
des  Vaches  owing  to  the  surroundings  in  which 
they  are  generally  heard.  Sung  to  a  piano- 
forte accompaniment  in  a  concert-room,  thev 
would  sound  little  better  than  a  string  of  semi- 
barbarous  cadences,  but  heard  at  dawn  or  at 
sunset  in  some  remote  Alpine  valley,  and  sung 
with  the  strange  gradations  of  falsetto  and  chest- 
voice softened  by  distance,  they  possess  a  peculiar 

1  Tbero  Is  a  curicmi  aiuJogy  between  the  above  and  the  fonowinc 
itralD.  whlcb  ta  rang  with  Infinite  Tariatloni  in  the  acricaltutal  dis- 
tricts near  London  to  frlshtenawaj  the  btrdi  from  the  leed.  Inbotk 
pawatrn  tbe  Y  is  more  nearly  Ff* 
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and  undeniable  charm.  The  mqpt  celebrated  of 
them  is  that  of  Appenzell,  a  copy  of  which  is  said 
to  have  been  sent  to  our  Queen  Anne,  with  whom 
it  was  a  great  favourite,  llie  first  work  in  which  it 
was  printed  is  Georg  Rhaw*s  'Bicinia'  (Witten- 
berg, 1 545).  It  is  also  to  be  found  in  a  dissection 
on  Nostalgia  in  Zwinger*s  '  Fasciculus  Disserta- 
ttonum  Medicarum*  (Basle,  1710).  Rousseau 
printed  a  version  in  his '  Dictionnaire  de  Musique,* 
which  Laborde  arranged  for  4  voices  in  his  '  Essai 
sur  la  Musique.'  It  was  used  by  Gr^try  in  his 
Overture  to  *  Guillaume  Tell/  and  by  Adam  in 
his  *  Methode  de  Piano  du  Glonservatoire.'  ^  It 
has  been  also  arranged  by  Webbe,  Weigl,  Rossini 
(*  Guillaume  Tell ')  and  Meyerbeer.  The  following 
example  is  sung  in  the  Alps  of  Gruy^re  in  the 
Canton  of  Friburg: — 
Andante, 
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Llaubal   por    arl    •   a!>  [W.B.S.] 

RAPPOLDI,  Eduard,  bom  at  Vienna,  Feb. 
a  I,  1839.  ^^  ^As  placed  by  his  &ther  at  an 
early  age  under  Doleschall,  and  made  his  first 
appearance  in  his  7th  year  as  violinist,  pianist, 
and  composer.  His  talent  for  the  piatioforte  was  so 
great  as  to  induce  the  Countess  Banffy  to  put  him 

1  other  examples  aod  deacrlptfons  will  be  found  In  the  following 
world :-€appeUer'i  'FlIatlHontU  HUtorta'  (1757) ;  Stolberg's  'Belae 
in  DeutKhland.  der  Schwelz.  etc.'  (17M):  Ebei't  'Schllderung  d«r 
OebtfgtrOlker  der  Schweiz'  (1798);  SlffmuDd  von  Wagner's  'Acbt 
Bchweizer  Kuhrelhea'  (1805);  the  article  on  Vlottl  In  the  'Decade 
Phllotophtqne '  (An  6) ;  Cattelnau't '  Considerations  sur  la  Nostalgie ' 
1806) ;  Edward  Jones's '  Musical  Curbslties '  (1811) :  Tarenne's '  8amm- 
lung  Ton  Schweixer  Kuhreihen  und  Volkslledem'  (1818);  Hober's 
'Becuell  de  Banz  de  Vaehes'  CU30)i  and  Tobler's '  AppeDzelllscher 
Sprachschatz'  (1837). 

a  Translation,  by  Fenlmore  Cooper:—'  The  cowherds  of  Colombette 
arise  at  an  earlj  hour.  Ha.  hal  Ha.  hal  Llaubal  Llaubal  in  order  to 
milk  I  Come  all  of  you.  Black  and  white.  Bed  and  mottled.  Young  and 
old ;  Beneath  this  oak  I  am  about  to  milk  you.  Beneath  this  poplar 
I  am  about  to  press.   Liauba!  UaUbal  in  order  to  milk :  * 
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under  Mittag,  Thalberg's  teacher.  But  the  violin 
was  the  instrument  of  his  choice,  and  he  sue* 
ceeded  in  studying  it  under  Jansa,  who  induced 
him  to  go  to  London  in  1850.  Here  he  made  no 
recorded  appearance.  On  his  return  to  Vienna 
he  was  so  far  provided  for  by  the  liberality  of  the 
same  lady,  that  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  Conser- 
vatoire under  Hellmesberger  from  1851  to  1854. 
He  then  put  himself  under  Bohm,  and  shoitiy 
began  to  travel,  and  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  promis-^ 
ing  player.  The  first  real  step  in  his  career  was 
conducting  a  concert  of  Joaclum*s  at  Rotterdam 
in  1866.  At  the  end  of  that  year  he  went  to 
Lfibeck  as  Capellmeister,  in  1867  to  Stettin  in 
the  same  capacity,  and  in  1860  to  the  Landea- 
theater  at  Prague.  During  this  time  he  was 
working  hard  at  the  violin,  and  also  studying  com* 
position  with  Sechter  and  HiUer.  From  1870  to 
77  he  was  a  colleague  of  Joachim's  at  the  Hoch- 
scbule  at  Berlin — where  he  proved  himself  a 
first-rate  teacher — ^and  a  member  of  his  Quartet 
party.  In  1876  he  was  made  Royal  Professor, 
and  soon  after  received  a  call  to  a  Concertmeister- 
ship  at  Dresden.  This  however  his  love  for 
Joachim  and  for  Berlin,  where  he  had  advanced 
sufficiently  to  lead  the  Quartets  alternately  with 
his  chief,  induced  him  for  a  long  time  to  hesitate 
to  accept,  notwithstanding  the  very  high  terms 
offered.  At  length,  however,  he  did  aooept  it^ 
and  is  now  joint  Concertmeister  with  Lauterbach 
at  the  Dresden  opera,  and  chief  teacher  in  the 
Conservatorium.  Though  a  virtuoso  of  the  first 
rank,  he  has  followed  in  the  footi^teps  of  Joachim 
by  sacrificing  display  to  the  finer  interpretation 
of  the  music,  and  has  succeeded  in  infusing  a 
new  spirit  into  chamber-music  at  Dresden.  He 
has  composed  symphonies,  quartets,  sonatas,  and 
songs,  some  of  which  have  been  printed.  They 
are  distinguished  for  earnestness,  and  for  great 
beauty  of  form,  and  a  quartet  was  performed  in 
Dresden  in  the  winter  of  1878  which  aroused 
quite  an  unusual  sensation.  In  1874  Rappoldi 
married  a  lady  who  is  nearly  as  distinguished  as 
himself — Miss  Laura  Kahber,  who  was  bom  in 
Vienna  in  1853,  and  whose  acquaintance  he  made 
many  years  before  at  Prague.  Her  talent,  like 
his,  showed  itself  very  early.  On  the  nomination 
of  the  Empress  Elisabeth  she  became  a  pupil  of 
the  Conservatorium  at  Vienna,  under  Dachs  and 
Dessoff,  from  1866  to  69.  After  taking  the  first 
prize,  she  made  a  tourrUe  to  the  principal  towns  of 
Germany,  ending  at  Weimar.  There  she  studied 
under  Liszt,  and  matured  that  beauty  of  touch, 
precision,  fire,  and  intelligence,  which  have  raised 
her  to  the  first  rank  of  pianists  in  Germany,  and 
which  induced  Herr  von  BUlow — ^no  lenient  critic 
— to  praise  her  playing  of  Beethoven's  op.  106  in 
the  highest  terms.  She  is  the  worthy  colleague 
of  her  husband  in  the  best  concerts  of  Dres- 
den. Mme.  Kahrer-Rappoldi  has  not  yet  visited 
Enghmd.  [G.] 

RASOUMOWSKY,'     Ajtobeas     Ktbillo- 
viTSOH,  a  Russian  nobleman  to  whom  Beethoven 

*  Proapaneed  Basumollkkr.  which  is  Beethoren's  spelllnv  in  ^ 
dedication  of  the  6th  aod  6th  Symphonies ;  BasoumofBdty  la  tlMt  of 
the  Quartets. 
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defeated  three  of  his  greatest  works,  and  whose 

fiftme  will  always  survive  in  connexion  with  the 

*  Basoumowsky  Quartets '  (op.  59).     He  was  the 

■on  of  Kyrill  (i.e.  C>Til)  Basum,  a  peasant  of 

Lemeschi,  a  village  in  the  Ukraine,  who,  with 

lot  dder  brother,  was  made  a  Count  (Graf)  by 

tbe  £mps«98  Elisabeth  of  Russia.    Andreas  was 

bwn  Oct.  32,  1753,  served  in  the  English  and 

Boasian  navies,  rose  to  the  rank  of  admiral,  and 

wu  Russian  ambassador  at  Venice,  Naples,  Copen- 

bgen,  Stockholm,  and  Vienna.    In  England  his 

Btme  must  have  been  familiar,  or  Foote  would 

brdly  have  introduced  it  as  he  has  in  'The  Liar* 

(1762).  At  Vienna  he  married,  in  1 788,  Elisabeth 

Coonten  of  Thun,  one  of  the  *  three  Graces,' 

dder  sister  of  the  Princess  Carl  Lichnowsky 

[see  Td.  ii.  133  a];    and  on  March  25,  1792, 

bad  his  audience  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria 

u  Russian  ambassador,  a  post  which  he  held 

with  short  intervals  for  more  than  20  years.    Ue 

ns  a  thorough  musician,  an  excellent  player 

of  Haydn's    quartets,  in  which    he  took    2nd 

Tiohn,  not    improbably  studying    them    under 

Hsjdn  himaelf .     That,  with  his  connexion  with 

lichnowsky,  he  must  have  known  Beethoven  is 

obvious ;  but  no  direct  trace  of  the  acquaintance 

is  found  until  May  26,  1806  (six  weeks  after  the 

wiUidrawal  of  Fidelio),  which  Beethoven— in  his 

oiual  polygloit — has  marked  on  the  first  page 

of  the  Quartet  in  F  of  op.  59,  as  the  date  on 

which  he  b^;an  it — *  Quartette  angefangen  am 

2titeo  May  1806.* 

In  1808  the  Count  was  in  possession  of  his 

own  palace,  in  the  Land^trasse  suburb,  on  the 

Dooau  CaaiJ,  an  enormous  building  'on  which  for 

Btiriy  30  years  he  lavished  all  his  means,*  now 

the  Geological  Institute;    and  in  the   summer 

or  autumn  of  the  same  year  formed  his  famous 

gnartet  party — Schuppanzigh,  1st  violin ;  Weiss, 

▼i^ ;  Lincke,  cello ;  and  he  himself  2nd  violin  ^ 

— vhich  for  many  years  met  in  the  evenings,  and 

performed,  among  other  compositions,  Beethoveirs 

pkees,  'hot  from  the  fire/  under  his  own  im- 

aoediate  instructions. 

In  April   1809  appeared   the  C   minor  and 

Pastoral  Symphonies  {Noa.  5  and  6),  with  a  dedi- 

eation  (on  the  Parts)  to  Prince  Lobkowitz  and 

'  scan  excellence  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Rasum- 

ollsky*  (Breitkopf  k  H  artel).    These  dedications 

doobiUcs  imply  that  Beethoven  was  largely  the 

recipient  of  the  Count's  bounty,  but   there  is 

direct  evidence  of  it,  and  there  is  a  strange 

of  reference  to  the  Count  in  Beethoven's 

His  name  is  mentioned  only  once — July 

a^,  1 81 3 — and  there  is  a  distant  allusion  in  a 

letter  of  a  much  later  date  (Nohl,  Briefe  B.  1865, 

No,  354).    How  different  to  the  affection,  the 

jokea,  the  grumbling,  the  intimate  character,  of 

his  notes  to  his  other  friends  and  supporters  I 

In  the  autumn  of  1 8 1 4  came  the  Vienna  Congress 

(^ov.  1,1814 — June  9,  1815),  and  as  the  Empress 

of  Bnasia  was  in  Vienna  at  the  time,  the  Am- 

basoador's   Palace  was   naturally   the   scene  of 

^n«^*J   festivities      It  was   not   however  there 

aai  Beethoven  was  presented  to  the  Empress, 

>  Afterwards  pttytd  by  Slna. 
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but  at  the  Archduke  Rodolph's.*  The  Count's 
hospitalities  were  inmiense,  and,  vast  as  was  his 
palace,  a  separate  wooden  annexe  had  to  be  con- 
structed capable  of  dining  700  persons. 

On  June. 3,  1815,  six  days  before  the  signa- 
ture of  the  final  Act  of  the  Congress,  the  Count 
was  made  Prince  (FUrst),  and  on  the  31st  of  the 
following  December  the  dining-hall  just  mentioned 
was  burnt  down.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  gave 
400,000  silver  roubles  (£40,000)  towards  the 
rebuilding,  but  the  misfortune  appears  to  have 
been  too  much  for  the  Prince  ;  he  soon  after  sold 
the  property,  pensioned  his  quartet,  and  disappears 
from  musical  history.  The  quartet  kept  together 
for  many  years  after  this  date,  Sina  playing  2nd 
violin.  Beethoven  mentions  them  k  propos  to 
the  Gallitzin  Quartets  in  the  letter  to  his  nephew 
already  referred  to,  about  1825.  [A.W.  T.] 

The  three  quartets  to  which  Rasoumowsky's 
name  is  attached  form  op.  59,  and  are  in  F,  E 
minor,  and  C  respectively.  The  first  of  the  three, 
as  already  mentioned,  was  begun  May  26,  1806, 
and  the  whole  three  were  finished  and  had 
evidently  been  played  before  Feb.  27,  1807,  the 
date  of  a  letter  in  the  Allg.  mus.  Zeitung  de- 
scribing their  characteristics.'  They  were  pub- 
lished in  Jan.  1808  (Vienna  Bureau  des  Arts; 
Pesth,  Schreyvogel),  and  the  dedication  (on  the 
Parts)  begins  'Trois  Quatuors  trfes  humblement 
dedi^es  k  son  Excellence  Monsieur  le  Comte,' 
etc.  Beethoven  himself  mentions  them  in  a  letter 
to  Count  Brunswick,  which  he  has  dated  May  11, 
1806,  but  which  Mr.  Thayer  (iii.  11)  sees  reason 
to  date  1807. 

The  Quartet  in  F  is  the  one  which  Bernard 
Romberg  is  said  to  have  thrown  on  the  ground 
and  trampled  upon  as  unplayable. — The  slow 
movement  is  entitled  in  the  Sketchbook  '  Einen 
Trauerweiden  oder  Akazienbaum  aufsGrabmeines 
Bruders ' — A  weeping  willow  or  acacia  tree  over 
the  grave  of  my  brother.  But  which  brother  ?  Au- 
gust died  in  1783,  23  years  before,  Carl  not  till 
10  years  after,  and  Johann  not  till  1848.  CarFs 
marriage-contract  had  however  been  signed  only 
on  May  25,  1806.  Is  it  possible  that  this  in- 
scription is  a  Beethovenish  joke  on  the  occasion  t 
If  so,  he  began  in  fun  and  ended  in  earnest. — 
Mendelssohn  was  accustomed  to  say  that  this 
Quartet,  and  that  in  F  minor  (op.  95),  were  the 
most  Beethovenish  of  all  Beethoven's  works. — 
The  finale  has  a  Russian  theme  in  D  minor  for 
its  principal  subject : — 


Tli^me  nuse.  Allegro, 


Jt-ft 


O 


[F  ^  |r  [[ji| 


sempre  p 


ftc 


m 


s  Schlndler.  1. 293  (quoted  by  Tharer.  III.  821).  Th«  sUtement  ond«r 
BcrrnuvEN  [rol.  1. 102  a]  is  Incorrect. 

>  They  ar«  agAln  alluded  to  Jn  ihe  number  for  May  ft  as  more  and 
more  succKiarul,  and  posslb'y  to  b«  toon  published  :  and  then,  with 
astonbhing  natveU,  followi  '  Kberl's  newes:  compoilUona.  too.  fm 
anticipated  with  great  pleasure '  i 
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The  2nd  of  the  three  has  ft  BiuBlan  theme  in 
£  major  aa  the  Trio  of  its  third  movement : — 

(AttegrtUo),  Tli&me  nuse. 


It  would  he  interesting  to  know  the  original 
names  and  forms  of  these  two  themes:  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  yet  identified.  [G.] 

RATAPLAN,  like  Rub-a-dub,  appears  to  be 
an  imitative  word  for  the  sound  of  the  drum,  as 
Tak-ta-ra  is  for  that  of  the  trumpet,  and  Tootle- 
tootle  for  the  flute.^  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
mention  its  introduction  by  Donizetti  in  the 
'Fille  du  Regiment,*  or  by  Meyerbeer  in  the 
*  Huguenots* ;  and  every  Londoner  is  familiar  with 
it  in  Sergeant  Bouncer's  part  in  Sullivan*8  *  Cox 
and  Box/  especially  in  his  first  song, '  Yes,  yes, 
in  those  merry  days.*  'Rataplan,  der  kleine 
Tambour  *  is  the  title  of  a  Singspiel  by  Pillwitz, 
which  was  produced  at  Bremen  in  183 1,  and  had 
a  considerable  run  both  in  North  and  South 
Germany  between  that  year  and  1836.  [G.] 

RAUZZINI,  Vknanzio.  bom  1747,  in  Rome, 
where  he  made  his  d^ut  in  1765,  captivating 
his  audience  by  bis  fine  voice,  clever  acting, 
and  prepossessing  appearance.  In  1767  he 
sang  in  Vienna,  and  then  accepted  an  engage- 
ment in  Munich,  where  four  of  his  operas  were 
performed.  In  London  he  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  1774.  Here  also  he  distinguished 
himself  as  an  excellent  teacher  of  singing,  Miss 
Storaoe,  Brahain,  Miss  Poole  (afterwards  Mrs. 
Dickons),  and  Incledon,  being  among  his  pupils. 
In  1778  and  79  he  gave  subscription  concerts 
with  the  violinist  Lamotte,  when  they  were  as- 
sisted by  such  eminent  artistes  as  Miss  Harrop, 
Signer  liovedino,  Fischer,  Cervetto,  Stamitz, 
Decamp,  and  Clementi.  He  also  gave  brilliant 
concerts  in  the  new  Assembly  Rooms  (built  1 771) 
at  Bath,  where  he  took  up  his  abode  on  leaving 
London.  Here  he  invited  Haydn  and  Dr.  Bumey 
to  visit  him,  and  the  three  spent  several  pleasant 
days  together  in  1794.  On  this  occasion  Haydn 
wrote  a  four-part  canon  (or  more  strictly  a  round) 
to  an  epitaph  on  a  favourite  dog  buried  in  Rauz- 
zini's  garden,  'Turk  was  a  faithful  dog  and  not  a 
man.*^  Ranzzini's  operas  performed  in  London 
were  *  La  Regina  di  Golconda'  (1775) ;  *  Amiida* 
(1778);  'Creusa  in  Delfo*  (1782);  and  'La 
Vestale'  (1787).  He  composed  string-quartets, 
sonatas  for  FF.,  Italian  arias  and  duets,  and 
English  songs ;  also  a  Requiem  produced  at  the 
little  Hayniarket  Theatre  in  180 1,  by  Dr.  Arnold 
and  Salomon.  He  died,  universally  regretted,  at 
Bath  in  1810.    His  brother 

Matteo,  bom  in  Rome  1754,  made  his  first 
appearance  at  Munich  in  177a,  followed  his 
brother  to  England,  and  settled  in  Dublin,  where 

1  other  fomn  are  PatapftUpIan,  Palalalalan.  Bumbenunbumbma. 
Bee  the  DIctlontuUre  EncycloiM^dlque  of  8«cbi  *  VUlattc. 
I  Wot  this  Bound  aee  I'ohl,  iUfda  In  London,  p.  tK, 
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he  produced  an  opera,  '  II  R^  pastore.*  He 
employed  himself  in  teaching  singing,  and  died 
in  1791,  [C.F.P.] 

RAVENSCROFT,  John,  one  of  the  Tower 
Hamlets  waits,  and  violinist  at  Goodman's  Fields 
Theatre,  was  noted  for  his  skill  in  the  composi- 
tion of  hornpipes,  a  collection  of  which  he  pub- 
lished. Two  of  them  are  printed  in  Hawkins's 
History.    He  died  about  1 740.  [W.H.H.] 

RAVENSCROFT,  Thomas,  Mus.  Bac.,  bom 
about  1583,  was  a  chorister  of  St.  Paul's  under 
Edward  Pearce,  and  graduated  at  Cambridge  in 
1607.  In  1609  he  e£ted  and  published  *Pam- 
melia.  Musickes  Misoellanie:  or  Mixed  Varietie 
of  pleasant  Roundelayes  and  delightful  Catches 
of  3i  4f  5>  6f  7t  8, 9, 10  Parts  in  one' — the  earliest 
coUection  of  rounds,  catches  and  canons  printed 
in  this  country.  A  second  impression  appeared 
in  16 18.  Later  in  1609  he  put  forth  'Deuteoro- 
melia ;  or  the  Second  Part  of  Musick's  Melodie, 
or  melodius  Musicke  of  Pleasant  Roundelaies ; 
K.  H.  mirth,  or  Freemen's  Songs  and  such  de- 
lightfull  Catches ' ;  containing  the  catch,  *  Hold 
thy  peace,  thou  knave,'  sung  in  Shakspere's 
'Twelfth  Night.'  In  161 1  he  published  *Me- 
lismata.  Musicall  Phansies,  fitting  the  Court, 
Citie,  and  Countrev  Humours,  to  3,  4  and^  5 
Voyces.'  In  161 1  he  published  *  A  Briefe  Dis- 
course of  the  true  (but  neglected)  use  of 
Charact'ring  the  Degrees  by  their  Perfection, 
Imperfection,  and  Diminution  in  Mensurable 
Musicke  against  the  Common  Practise  and  Cns- 
tome  of  these  Times;  Examples  whereof  ace 
exprest  in  the  Harmony  of  4  Voyces  Concerning 
the  Pleasure  of  5  usuaU  Recreations,  i.  Huntr 
ing.  a.  Hawking.  3.  Dancing.  4.  Drinking. 
5.  Enamouring' — a  vain  attempt  to  resuscitate 
an  obsolete  practice.  The  musical  examples  were 
composed  by  Edward  Pearce,  John  Bennet,  and 
Ravenscroft  himself.  In  162 z  he  published  the 
work  by  which  he  is  best  known,  'The  Whole 
Booke  of  Psalmes:  With  the  Hymnes  Evan- 
gelicall  and  Spirituall.  Composed  into  4  parts 
by  Svndry  Authors  with  severall  Tunes  as  have 
been  and  are  usually  sung  in  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  Germany,  Italy,  ]l^ance,  and  the  Nether- 
lands.' Another  edition  'newly  corrected  and 
enlarged'  was  published  in  1633.  Four  anthems 
or  motets  by  Ravenscroft  are  among  the  MSS. 
in  the  library  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  The  date 
of  his  death  is  not  known.  It  is  said  by  some 
to  have  been  about  1630,  and  by  others  about 
1635.  [W.H.H.] 

RAVINA,  Jeak  Henut,  a  pianoforte  com- 
poser, was  bom  May  ao,  1818,  at  Bourdeaux, 
where  his  mother  was  a  prominent  musician.  At 
the  instance  of  Rode  nnd  Zimmermann  the  lad 
was  admitted  to  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris  in 
1 831.  His  progress  was  rapid—and  prize  fat 
PF.  in  183a;  1st  prize  for  the  same  in  1834; 
1st  for  harmony  and  accompaniment  in  1835, 
a  joint  pr. .fessorship  of  PF.  Nov.  1 835.  In  Feb. 
1837  he  left  the  Conservatoire  and  embarked  om 
the  world  as  a  virtuoso  and  teacher.  He  has 
resided  exclusively  at  Paris,  with  the  exception 
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of  a  journey  to  RussU  in  1855,  and  Spain  in 
1 87 1.  He  received  the  Legion  of  Honour  in 
1861.  His  compositions — of  which  the  latest  is 
op.  80— are  almost  all  salon  pieces,  many  of  them 
▼ery  favourite  in  their  time,  graceful  and  effective, 
bat  with  no  permanent  qualities.  He  has  also 
published  a  4-hand  arrangement  of  Beethoven's 
nine  symphonies.  Ravina  is  still  living  in  Paris. 
The  above  sketch  is  indebted  to  M.  Pougin's  sup- 
plement to  F^tis.  [G.] 

RAWLINGS,  or  RAWLINS,  Thomas,  bom 
about  1703,  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Pepusch,  and 
a  member  of  Hand^*s  orchestra  at  both  op^ra 
and  oratorio  performances.  On  March  14,  i755> 
be  was  appointed  organist  of  Chelsea  HoepitiJ. 
He  died  in  1 767.  His  son,  Robert,  bom  in  1 742, 
was  a  pupil  of  his  father,  and  afterwards  of  £ar- 
santL  At  17  he  was  appointed  musical  page  to 
the  Dnke  of  York,  with  whom  he  travelled  on 
the  eontinent  until  his  death  in  1767,  when  he 
letumed  to  England  and  became  a  violinist  in 
the  King*s  band  and  Queen*8  private  band.  He 
died  in  1814,  leaving  a  son,  Thomas  A.,  bom 
in  1775,  who  studied  music  under  his  father 
and  Dittenhofer.  He  composed  some  instru- 
menial  music  performed  at  the  Professional 
Conoerts,  became  a  violinist  at  the  Opera  and 
the  best  concerts,  and  a  teacher  of  the  pianoforte, 
violin  and  Uiorough-bass.  He  composed  and 
mmaaged  many  pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  and 
•ome  soog9.  [W.H.H.] 

RAYMOND  AND  AGNES,  a  'giand  ro- 
mantic English  Opera  in  3  acts';  words  by  £. 
Fitsball,  music  by  £.  J.  Loder.  Produced  at  St. 
Jsmes's  Theatre,  Loudon,  June  11,  1859.     [G.] 

RE.  The  second  note  of  the  natural  scale  in 
■olmisation  and  in  the  nomenclature  of  France 
and  Italy,  as  Ut  (or  Do)  is  the  first.  Mi  the 
third,  and  Fa  the  fourth — 

Vt  qoeant  lAzis  reionare  fibrit 
MiT%  gestomm,  /amuli  tuorum. 

By  the  Germans  and  English  it  is  called  D. 

The  number  of  double  vibrations  per  second 
fisr  D  is  — ;  Paris  diapason  580-7;  London 
Philharmonic  pitch  606*3.  [G.] 

REA,  William,  bom  in  London  March  25, 
1837;  when  about  ten  years  old  learnt  the 
pianoforte  and  organ  from  Mr.  Pittman,  for 
whom  he  acted  as  deputy  for  several  years.  In 
about  1843  he  was  appointed  organist  to  Christ- 
ehurch,  Watney  Street,  a»  I  a^  the  same  time 
studied  the  pianoforte,  composition,  and  initru* 
mantation  under  Sterndale  Bennett,  appearing 
as  a  pianist  at  the  concerts  of  the  Society  of 
Britisli  Musicians  in  184^.  On  leaving  Christ- 
chorch  he  was  appointed  orga..lst  to  St.  Andrew 
Undershaft.  In  1849  he  went  to  Leipzig, 
where  his  masters  were  Moscheles  and  Richter ; 
be  sabeequently  studied  under  Dreyschock  at 
Ptagne.  On  his  return  to  England,  Mr.  Rea  gave 
chamber  cononis  at  the  Beethoven  Rooms,  and 
^^c*!''^  (1^53)  organist  to  the  Harmonic  Union. 
In  1856  he  founded  the  London  Polyhymnian 
Choir,  to  the  training  of  which  he  devoted  much 
tiBEM^  and  with  excellent  results;  at  the  same  time 
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he  conducted  an  amateur  orchestral  society.  In 
1858  he  was  appointed  organist  at  St.  Michael^s, 
Stock  well,  and  in  i860  was  chosen  by  competition 
organist  to  the  corporation  of  Newcastle  on  Tyne, 
where  he  also  successively  filled  the  same  post  at 
three  churches  in  succession,  and  at  the  Elswick 
Road  Chapel.  At  Newcastle  Mr.  Rea  has  worked 
hard  to  cQffuse  a  taste  for  good  music,  though 
he  has  not  met  with  the  encouragement  which 
his  labours  and  enthusiasm  deserve.  Besides 
weekly  organ  and  pianoforte  recitals,  he  formed 
a  choir  01  eighty  voices,  which  in  1863  was 
amalgamated  with  the  existing  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  of  Newcastle.  In  1867  he  began  a 
series  of  excellent  orchestral  concerts  which  were 
carried  on  every  season  for  nine  years,  when 
he  was  compelled  to  discontinue  them,  owing  to 
the  pecuniary  loss  which  they  entailed.  In  1876 
he  gave  two  performances  of  'Antigone*  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  and  since  then  has  devoted  most 
of  his  time  to  training  his  choir  (300  voices), 
the  Newcastle  Amateur  Vocal  Society,  and  other 
Societies  on  the  Tyne  and  in  Sunderland,  be- 
sides giving  conoerts  at  which  the  best  artists 
have  performed.  Mr.  Rea*s  published  works  com- 
prise four  sengs,  three  organ  pieces,  and  some 
anthems.  At  the  close  of  1 880  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  St.  Hilda*s,  S.  Shields.         [ W.  B.  S.] 

READING,  JoHy.  There  were  three  mu- 
sicians of  these  names,  all  organists.  The  first 
was  appointed  Junior  Vicar  choral  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  Oct.  10,  1667,  Poor  Vicar,  Nov.  38, 
1667,  and  Master  of  the  Choristers,  June  7,  1670. 
He  succeeded  Randolph  Jewett  as  organist  of 
Winchester  Cathedral  in  1675,  and  retained  the 
office  until  1681,  when  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  Winchester  College.  He  died  in  1693.  He  was 
the  composer  of  the  Latin  Graces  sung  before 
and  after  meat  at  the  annual  College  election 
times,  and  the  well-known  Winchester  School 
song,  *  Dulce  Domum' ;  all  printed  in  Dr.  Philip 
Hayes*s  'Harmonia  Wiccamica.*  The  second 
was  organist  of  Chichester  Cathedral  from  1674 
to  1730.  Several  songs  included  in  collections 
published  between  1681  and  1688  are  probablr 
by  one  or  other  of  these  two  Readings.  The  thira, 
bom  1677,  was  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
under  Dr.  Blow.  In  1700  he  became  organist  of 
Dulwich  College.  He  was  appointed  Junior  Vicar 
and  Poor  Clerk  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  Nov.  3i, 
1 703,  Master  of  the  Choristers,  Oct.  5, 1 703,  and 
Instructor  of  the  choristers  in  vocal  music,  Sept. 
38,  1704.  He  appears  to  have  resigned  these 
posts  in  1707  and  to  have  returned  to  London, 
where  he  became  organist  of  St.  John,  Hackney, 
St.  Dunstan  in  the  West,  St.  Mary  Woolchurchaw, 
Lombard  Street,  and  St.  Mary  Woolnoth.  He  pub- 
lished *A  Book  of  New  Songs  (after  the  Italian 
manner)  with  Symphonies  and  a  Thorough  Bass 
fitted  to  the  Harpsichord,  etc.,'  and,  whilst 
organist  of  Hackney,  *  A  Book  of  New  Anthems.* 
He  was  also  the  reputed  composer  of  the  hymn 
'Adeste  fideles.*    He  died  Sept.  3,  1764. 

There  was  another  person  named  Reading, 
who  was  a  singer  at  Drury  Lane  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  17th  century.    In  June  1695  he  and 
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Pate,  another  singer  at  the  theatre,  were  remoyed 
from  their  places  and  fined  20  marks  each  for 
being  enfraged  in  a  riot  at  the  Dog  Tavern,  Drury 
Lane,  but  were  soon  after  reinstated. 

A  "Rey.  John  Beading,  D.D.,  Prebendaiy  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  preached  there  a  sermon 
in  defence  of  church  music,  and  published  it  in 
1663.  [W.H.H.] 

BEAL  FUGUE.  That  spedee  of  Fugue  in 
which  the  intervals  of  the  Subject  and  Answer 
correspond  exactly,  without  reference — as  in  Tonal 
Fugue^to  the  Tonic  and  Dominant  of  the  scale 
in  which  they  are  written.  Thus,  in  the  follow- 
ing example,  the  Answer  is  an  exact  reproduction 
of  the  Subject,  in  the  fifth  above  :— 


Subject. 


^<H~  J.  J 


Answer. 


IS 


Tt 


*3i±: 


■S3. 
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whereas,  according  to  the  laws  of  Tonal  Fugue, 
the  Tonic  in  the  Subject  should  have  been  re- 
presented in  the  Answer  by  the  Dominant^  and 
Vt«e  WTtd ;  thus- 


Subject. 


Answer. 


^"L  "'•  '''JJJ^H^^^^'^''^^'^ 


Beal  Fugue  is  an  invention  of  much  older  date 
than  its  tonal  analogue ;  and  is,  indeed,  the  only 
kind  of  Fugue  possible  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes. 
For,  in  those  antient  tonalities,  the  Dominant 
differs  widely  from  that  of  the  modem  Scale,  and 
exercises  widely  different  functions;  insomuch 
that  the  Answer  to  a  given  Subject,  constructed 
with  reference  to  it,  would,  in  certain  Modes,  be 
BO  distorted  as  to  set  all  recognition  at  defiance. 
The  idea  of  such  a  Dominant  as  that  upon 
which  we  now  base  our  harmonic  combinations, 
is  one  which  could  never  have  suggested  itself 
to  the  mediaeval  contrapuntist.  Accordingly, 
the  composers  of  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries 
regulated  their  Subjects  and  Answers  in  con* 
formity  with  the  principles  of  the  system  of 
Hexachords.  When  a  strict  Answer  was  in- 
tended, its  Solmisation  was  made  to  correspond 
exactly,  in  one  fiexachord,  with  that  of  the 
Subject  in  another.  Where  this  uniformity  of 
Solmisation  was  wanting — as  was  necessarily  the 
case  when  the  Answer  was  made  in  any  other 
Interval  than  that  of  the  Fourth  or  Fifth  above 
or  below  the  Subject — the  reply  was  regarded 
as  merely  an  imitative  one.^  [See  Hezachord.] 
But,  even  in  imitative  replies,  the  laws  of  Beal 
Fugue  required  that  a  Fifth  should  always  be 
answered  by  a  Fifth,  and  a  Fourth  by  a  Fourth ; 
the  only  license  permitted  being  the  occasional 
substitution  of  a  Tone  for  a  Semitone,  or  a  Major 
for  a  Minor  third.  In  practice  both  the  strict 
and  the  imitative  Answer  were  constantly  em- 
ployed in  the  same  oomposilion :  t.g.  in  the  Kyrit 
of  Palestrina's  '  Missa  Brevis,*  already  quoted  as 
an  example  under  Hexachord,  the  Subject  is 
given  out  by  the  Alto  in  the  JSexachord  of  C ; 

1  See  the  admirable  exposition  of  the  Laws  of  Fogue,  by  1. 1.  lr*iiz, 
*Oradui  ad  Pamaasuni.'  Vieuna  ITA  pp.  MS.  <<  wg. 
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Miswered  strictly  by  the  Bass  in  that  of  F ;  again 
answered,  in  the  same  Hexachord,  by  the  Treble ; 
and  then  imitated,  first  by  the  Tenor,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Bass,  with  a  whole  Tone,  instead 
of  a  Semitone,  between  the  second  and  third 
notes.  Among  the  best  writers  of  the  best  period 
of  Art  we  find  these  mixed  Fugues — which 
would  now  be  called  '  Fugues  of  Imitation' — ^in 
much  more  frequent  use  than  those  which  con- 
tinued strict  throughout,  and  forming  the  founda- 
tion of  some  of  the  finest  polyphonic  Masses  and 
Motets. 

When  the  Imitation,  instead  of  breaking  off  at 
the  end  of  the  few  bars  which  form  the  Subject, 
continues  uninterruptedly  throughout  an  entire 
movement,  the  composition  is  caUed  a  Perpetual 
Fugue,  or,  as  we  should  now  say,  a  Canon.  A 
detailed  classification  of  the  different  varieties 
of  Beal  Fugue,  perpetual,  interrupted,  strict,  or 
free,  in  use  during  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,^ 
would  be  of  very  little  practical  service,  since  the 
student  who  would  really  master  the  subject  most 
of  necessity  consult  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
for  himself.  In  doing  this,  he  will  find  no  lack 
of  interesting  examples,  and  will  do  well  to  b^g^ 
by  making  a  careful  analysis  of  Palestrina's 
'  Missa  ad  Fugam,'  which  differs  &Y)m  the  work 
published  by  Alfieri  and  Adrien  de  Lafage  under 
the  title  of  '  Missa  Canonica,*  in  one  point  only, 
and  that  a  very  curious  one.  In  the  'Missa 
Canonica,'  in  the  First  or  Dorian  mode,  two 
Voices  lead  off  a  Perpetual  Beal  Fugue,  which 
the  two  remaining  Voices  supplement  with  an- 
other, distinct  from,  but  ingeniously  interwoven 
with  it;  the  two  Subjects  proceeding  uninter^ 
ruptedly  together  until  the  end  of  each  several 
Movement — a  style  of  composition  which  ia  tech- 
nically termed  'Canon,  four  in  two.'  In  the 
'Missa  ad  Fugam,'  in  the  Seventh  Mode,  the 
four  Voices  all  start  with  the  same  Subject,  but 
after  a  few  bars  separate  themselves  into  two 
Choirs,  each  of  which  diverges  into  a  Perpetual 
Beal  Fugue  of  its  own,  which  continues  unin- 
terruptedly to  the  end  of  the  Movement,  after 
the  manner  of  the  '  Missa  Canonica.' ' 

Though  less  esteemed  by  modem  Composers 
than  Tonal  Fugue,  Beal  Fugue  is  still  practised 
with  success  even  in  modern  tonalities.  John 
Sebastian  Bach  has  left  us  many  masterly  ex- 
amples, both  for  Voices— as  in  the  Mass  in  B 
minor — and  for  the  Organ.  Handel  has  done 
the  same  in  some  of  his  finest  Choruses,  as  *  The 
eai-th  swallowed  them'  in  Israel  in  ^gypt, 
and  the  matchless  'Amen*  in  the  Messiah; 
while  in  no  less  than  five  of  his  six  beautiful 
Fugues  for  the  Pianoforte  (op.  25^,  Mendelssohn 
has  forsaken  the  Tonal  for  the  Beal  method  of 
construction. 

The  converse  practice,  on  the  part  of  antient 
Composers,  is  exceedingly  rare,  though  instances 
of  pure  Tonal  Fugue  may  be  found,  even  in  the 

*  ChoroQ'i  edition  of  the  'Mbsa  ad  Fugam'  Is  out  of  print ;  bat 
several  copies  of  the  work  are  preMfved  lu  the  Librarj  of  the  Brttlab 
Museum.  (See  Raccolta  Gr.sERALe.]  Albrechtsberger  gives  the 
Second  Afiius  Dei  as  an  eiample  in  his  'UrCiudliche  Anwolaunf  mr 
Composition.*  vol.  li.  p.  330  uf  M«rriclc  a  Eng.  Transl.  (Cocks  h  Oo.) 
The  '  Missa  Canonica'  Is  prlured  in  the  'Cinq  Messes  dA  Palestrln^* 
edited  bj  Adrien  de  Lafafe  (I^arit,  Launer ;  London,  Scfaotk  *  Go.) 
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^5^JP" 


The  nibjcct,  in  the  En<odoriftn  Mode,  here 
nuK*  directly  from  the  DOte  which,  in  modern 
Hnnc.  wonld  be  the  Domiouit.  to  the  Final ; 
while  the  Aoiwer,  in  the  Dorisa  Mode,  proceeds 
fnim  tha  Final  to  the  Authentic  Dotninmnt — a 
method  of  tiefttmeiit  which  unticip&taa  the  >up- 
poaed  iDTention  of  Hodem  Fugue  bj  more  thui 
>  centnTy.  Other  initanca  mfty  occMirmallj  be 
band  among  the  works  of  dnque  ctnio  Com- 
poeeri— u  in  the  Qni  lollis  of  J.  L.  HMaler'i 
MniB  '  Dixit  M»ri» ' ' — bat  they  ue  very  un- 
conuncfli ;  and  indeed  it  ia  only  in  oertain  Modes 
that  the;  an  ponible.  [W.S.R.] 

RKAT,  Savusi.,  bom  at  Hexham,  Mar.  17, 
1818 ;  was  Doted  for  his  fine  voice  and  careful 
■inging  u  a  chorister  at  Durham  Cathedial;  and 
under  Htnahaw  the  organist,  and  Penwn  the  pre- 
centor then,  became  acquainted  with  much  mueic 
ontaide  (be  regular  Cathedral  aerTicea  After 
lokTing  the  ehmr  he  had  organ  lewona  from  Mr. 
StimpaoD  of  Birmingham,  and  then  became  suc- 
ceMTClj  otvaniit  at  St.  Andrew's,  Newcaatle 
(1845);  8*.Peter'i,Tiverton(l847);  St.John'B, 
Bamprtead  (18:4):  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark 
(1856);  St.  Slephen'i,  Paddington;  Badley  Col- 
lege {lSj9,  mcceeding  Dr.  E.  G.  Monk)  ;  Bury, 
ijuicwhini  (lS6i)t  and  in  1864  waa  appointed 
'  SoDg-echooIniaiter  and  organist '  of  the  parisfi 
Chiinih,  Newark,  a  p«t  which  he  still  holds,  lu 
1871  Mr.  Baay  graduated  at  Oifurd  as  Mus. 
Bac.  In  1S79  he  distinguished  himself  by  prO' 
dneing  at  the  Bromley  and  Bow  Institute. 
LoadoD,  two  comic  cantatas  of  J.  3.  Bach's 
<' GaSee-caotate  '  and  '  Baueru-cantate '^  which 
wore  performed  there— certainly  for  the  6rBt  time 
ID  England — on  Oct.  17,  under  his  direction,  to 
1t»iyli«h  words  or  hls  own  adaptation.  Mr.  Beay 
is  nntcd  tA  a  fine  accompanyist  and  extempore 
player  on  the  organ.  He  has  published  a  Mom- 
iDg  and  Evening  Service  in  F,  aeveral  anthems, 
and  1  madrigals  (all  Norcllo) ;  but  is  best  known 
a*  a  writer  of  part-»ongs,  some  of  which  ("The 
doud*  that  wrap,'  '  The  dawn  of  day  ')  are  do- 
•erveally  popular.  [G.] 

REBEC  (Ital.  Sibtea,  JliMa;  Span.  Rabf, 
BaM.)  The  French  name  [F«id  to  be  of  Arabic 
origin)  of  that  primitive  stringed  instrument 
which  was  in  use  throughout  western  Europe  in 
the  middle  ages,  anil  was  the  parent  of  the  viol  and 
violin,  and  is  ideo^cal  with  the  (ierman'geige' 
and   the  English  'fiddle';  in  outline  something 


like  the  mandoline,  of  which  it  was  probably  the 
parent.  It  wasshaped  likethe  half  of  apear,  and 
waseverywberesolid  except  at  the  two  Bitremities, 
tho  upper  of  which  was  formed  into  a  peg-box 
identical  with  that  still  in  use,  and  surmounted 
by  a  carved  human  head.  The  lower  half  was 
considerably  cut  down  in  level,  thus  leaving  the 
upper  solid  part  of  the  instrument  to  form  a 
natural  fingerboard.  The  portion  thus  cut  down 
was  scooped  out  and  over  the  canty  thus  formed 
was  glued  a  short  p  ne  belly  n  erced  with  two 
trefoil  shaped   ■oundholea,   and    fitted    with    a 


bndge  and  soundpost  The  player  either  rested 
the  curved  end  of  the  instrument  lightly  against 
the  breut,  or  else  held  it  like  the  violin,  between 
the  chin  and  the  collar-bone,  and  bowed  it  like 
the  violin.  It  had  three  stoat  gut  strings,  tuned 
like  the  lower  string!  of  the  violin  (A,  D,  G). 
Its  tone  was  load  and  harsh,  emulating  the  female 
voice,  according  to  a  French  poem  of  the  13th 


An  old  Spanish  poem  speaks  of  '  el  rab^  gri- 
todor,' or  the  'squalling  rebec.'  Thia  powerful 
tone  nude  it  hseful  in  the  medieval  orchestra ; 
and  Henry  the  Eighth  employed  the  rebec  in 
his  state  band.  It  was  chiefly  lued.  however,  to 
accompany  dancing ;  and  .Shaktpere's  muaidana 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hugh  Rebeck,  Simon 
Catling  (Cntgut),  and  James  Sound|iost,  were 
undoubtedly  rebec-players.  After  the  inven- 
tion  of  instruments  of  the  viol  uid  violin  type 
it  was  banished  to  the  streets  of  towns  and  to 
rustic  festivities,  whence  the  epithet  'jocund' 
applied  to  it  in  Milton's  L'Allegro.  It  was 
usually  accompanied  by  the  drum  or  tambourine. 
It  was  in  vulgar  use  in  France  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, as  ia  proved  by  an  ordinance  issued  by 
Guignon  in  his  official  capsi'ity  as  '  Rtd  des 
Violona'  in  1741,  in  which  etreet-fiddlers  are 
prohibited  from  nnng  anything  else:  'II  lear 
sera  permia  d'y  jouer  d'une  ea])bee  d'instrument 
i  troia  Gardes  eeulement,  et  tonnu  sous  le  nom 
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de  rabeo,  saiui  qu*ik  poiBBent  se  servir  d'un 
violon  ^  qufttre  oordes  sous  quelque  pr^texte  que 
ce  soit.*  A  similar  order  is  extant,  dated  1628, 
in  which  it  i«  forbidden  to  play  the  treble  or  baas 
violin,  '  dans  lea  cabarets  et  les  mauvais  lieux/ 
but  only  the  rebec.  The  rebec  was  extinct  in 
England  earlier  than  in  France.  It  is  now  totally 
disused,  and  no  specimen  is  known  to  exist.  Bfr- 
presentations  of  it  in  sculpture,  painting,  manu- 
scripts, etc.,  are  abundant,  llie  illustration  is 
from  an  Italian  painting  of  the  13th  cent,  engraved 
in  Vidal's  ' Instruments  ^  Aichet.*         [£.  J.P.] 

REBEL,  Jean  Febbt,  bom  in  Paris,  1669. 
After  a  precocious  childhood  entered  the  Opera 
as  a  violinist,  speedily  became  accompanyist,  and 
then  leader.  In  1703  he  produced  '  Ulysse,*  opera 
in  5  acts  with  prolc^e,  containing  a  p€u  aeul  for 
Fiiui9oise  Pr^vdt,  to  an  air  called  'Le  Caprice,'  for 
violin  solo.  The  opera  failed,  but  the  Caprice 
remained  for  years  the  test-piece  of  the  bullerine 
at  the  Op^ra.  After  this  success,  Rebel  composed 
violin  solos  for  various  other  ballets,  such  as  '  La 
Boutade,'  '  Les  Caract^res  de  la  Danse,* '  Terpsi- 
chore,' *  La  Fantaisie,*  'Les  Plaisirs  Champdtres,* 
and  *  Les  Elements.'  Several  of  these  were  en- 
graved, as  were  his  sonatas  for  the  violin.  Rebel 
was  one  of  the  '  24  violons,'  and  '  compositeur  de 
la  chambre'  to  the  King.  He  died  in  Paris, 
1747.    His  son, 

F^AN90I8,  bom  in  Paris.  June  10,  1701,  at 
13  played  the  violin  in  the  Op^ra  orchestra.  He 
thus  became  intimate  with  Fran9ois  Francoeur, 
and  the  two  composed  conjointly,  and  produced 
at  the  Academic,  the  following  operas : — *  Py- 
rame  et  Thisb^'  (1726);  'Tarsis  et  Z^e' 
(1728);  *  Scanderbeg  *  ( 1 735)  ;  '  Ballet  de  la 
Paix'  (1738)  ;  'Les  Augustales'  and  'Le  Re- 
tour  du  Roi  •  (1744)  ;  •Z^ndor/  •  Le  Trophy' 
(in  honour  of  Fontenoy,  1 745) ;  'Ismfene'  (i  750) ; 
'Les  G^nies  tut^laires'  (.1751);  and  'Le  Prince 
de  Noisy*  (i  760) ;  most  of  which  were  composed 
for  court  f^tes  or  public  rejoicings. 

From  1733  to  44  Rebel  and  Francoeur  were 
joint  leaders  of  the  Acad^mie  orchestra,  and  in 
1 753  were  appointed  managers.  They  soon  how- 
ever retired  in  disgust  at  the  petty  vexations 
they  were  called  upon  to  endure.  Louis  XV. 
made  them  surintendants  of  his  music,  with  the 
order  of  St.  Michel.  In  March  1757  these 
inseparable  friends  obtained  the  privilege  of  the 
Op^ra,  and  directed  it  for  ten  years  on  their  own 
account,  with  great  administrative  ability. 

Rebel  died  in  Paris  Nov.  7,  1775.  He  com- 
posed some  cantatas,  a  Te  Deum,  and  a  De 
Profundis,  performed  at  the  Concertt  (tpirituds^ 
but  all  his  music  is  now  forgotten,  excepting  a 
lively  air  in  the  first  finale  of  'Pyrame  et  Thisb^,* 
whidi  was  adapted  to  a  much-admired  pas  settl 
of  Mile,  de  Camargo,  thence  became  a  popular 
contredanse — the  first  instance  of  such  adapta- 
tion— and  in  this  form  is  preserved  in  the '  Clef  du 
Caveau  'under  the  title  of  *  La  Camaigo.'    [G.C.] 

REBER,  Napoleon -Hbnbi,  bom  at  Mul- 
hausen,  Oct.  21, 1807  ;  at  20  entered  the  Conser- 
vatoire, studying  counterpoint  and  fugue  under 
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Seuriot  and  Jelensperger,  and  composition  under 
Lesueur.  His  simple  manners  and  refined  tastes, 
high  sense  of  honour,  and  cultivated  mind,  gave 
him  the  entree  to  aalons  where  the  conversation 
turned  on  art  and  intellectual  subjects,  instead  of 
on  the  commonplaces  of  ordinary  cirdes.  This  led 
him  to  compose  much  chamber-music,  and  to  set 
poems  by  the  best  French  poets  of  the  period. 
The  success  of  these  elegant  and  graceful  works 
induced  him  to  attempt  symphony  and  opera.  * 
His  music  to  the  and  act  of  the  chaiming  ballet 
'Le  Diable  amoureux*  (Sept.  23,  1840)  excited 
considerable  attention,  and  was  followed  at  the 
Op^ra-Comique  by  '  La  Nuit  de  Noel,'  3  acts 
(Feb.  9,  1848),  'Le  P^re  GaiUard,'  3  acts  (Sept. 
7,  1852),  '  Les  Papillotes  de  M.  Benolt,'  i  act 
(Dec.  28,  1853),  and  'Les  Dames  Capitaines' 
3  acts  (June  3, 1857).  In  these  works  he  strove 
to  counteract  the  tendency  towards  noise  and 
bombast  then  so  prevalent  both  in  French  and 
Italian  opeia,  and  to  show  how  much  may  be 
made  out  of  the  simple  natural  materiab  of  the 
old  French  op^ra-comique  by  the  judicious  use 
of  modem  orchestration. 

In  1851  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  har- 
mony at  the  Conservatoire,  and  in  1853  the 
well-merited  success  of  '  Le  P^re  Gaillard  pro- 
cured his  election  to  the  Institut  as  Onslow's 
successor.  Soon  after  this  he  renounced  the 
theatre,  and  returned  to  chamber-music  He 
also  began  to  write  on  music,  and  his  'Traits 
d'Harmonie '  (1862),  now  in  its  3rd  edition,  is 
without  comparison  the  best  work  of  its  kind 
in  France.  The  outline  is  simple  and  methodical, 
the  classification  of  the  chords  easy  to  follow  and 
well-connected,  the  explanations  luminously  dear, 
the  exercises  practical  and  well  calculated  to 
develop  musical  taste — in  a  word,  everything 
combines  to  make  it  the  safest  and  most  valuable 
of  instruction-books.  The  second  part  especially, 
dealing  with  'accidental'  notes — or,  notes  foreign 
to  the  constitution  of  chords — contains  novel 
views,  and  observations  throwing  light  upon 
points  and  rules  of  harmony  which  before  were 
obscure  and  confused. 

In  1862  M.  Reber  succeeded  Hal^vy  as  Pro- 
fessor of  composition  at  the  Conservatoire ;  since 
1871  he  was  also  Inspector  of  the  succursalet  or 
branches  of  tl)e  Conservatoire.  He  died  in  Paris, 
after  a  short  illness,  Nov.  24,  1880,  and  was 
succeeded  as  Professor  by  M.  Saint-Saens. 

His  compositions  comprise  4  symphonies,  a 
quintet  taid  3  quartets  for  strings,  1  PF.  ditto, 
7  trios,  duets  for  PF.  and  violin,  and  PF. 
pieces  for  2  and  4  hands.  Portions  of  his  baUet 
*  Le  Diable  amoureux '  have  been  published  for 
orchestra,  and  are  performed  at  concerts.  In 
1875  he  produced  a  cantata  called  '  Roland,'  but 
'I^  M^n^trier  k  la  cour/  op^ra-comique,  and 
'  NaKm,'  grand  opera  in  5  acts,^  have  never  been 
performed,  though  the  overtures  are  engraved. 
His  best  vocal  works  are  his  melodies  for  a  single 
voice,  but  he  has  composed  choruses  for  3  and  4 
men's  voices,  and  some  sacred  pieces. 

There  is  an  admirable  portrait  of  this  dis- 
tinguished composer  by  Henri  Lehmann.    [G.C.] 
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REClTALi,  a  term  which  has  come  into  use 
in  England  to  signify  a  perfonnance  of  solo  music 
bj  one  instrument  and  one  performer.  It  was 
probably  first  used  by  Liszt  at  his  performance 
at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  June  9,  1840, 
though  as  applying  to  the  separate  pieces  and 
not  to  the  whole  performance.  The  advertise- 
ment of  the  concert  in  question  says  that 
'M.  Liszt  will  give  Recitals  on  the  Pianoforte 
of  the  following  pieces/  The  name  has  since  been 
adopted  by  Mr.  Charles  Halle  uid  others. 

The  term  Opera  Recital  is  used  for  a  concert 
in  which  the  music  of  an  opera  is  sung  without 
oostome  or  acting.  [6.] 

RECITATIVE  (Ital.  Recitativo;  Germ.  Re-^ 
eitativ;  Fr.  JUcitcUif;  from  the  Latin  recitare).* 
A  species  of  declamatory  Music,  extensively 
used  in  those  portions  of  an  Opera,  an  Oratorio, 
or  a  Cantata,  in  which  the  action  of  the  Drama 
u  too  rapid,  or  the  sentiment  of  the  Poetry  too 
changeful,  to  adapt  itself  to  the  studied  rhythm 
of  a  regularly -constructed  Aria. 

The  invention  of  Recitative  marks  a  crisis  in 
the  History  of  Music,  scarcely  lees  important 
than  that  to  which  we  owe  the  discovery  of 
Harmony.    Whether  the  strange  conception  in 
which  it  originated  was  first  clothed  in  tangible 
form  by  Jaoopo  Peri,  or  Emilio  del  Cavafiere, 
JB  a  question  which   has  never  been  decided. 
There  ia,  however,  little  doubt^  that  both  these 
bold  revolutionists  assisted  in  working  out  the 
theory  upon  which  that  conception  was  based ; 
for,  both  are  known  to  have  been  members  of 
that  aesdietic  brotherhood,  which  met  in  Flo- 
rtnoe  during  the  later  years  of  the  i6th  century, 
at  the  house  of  Giovanni  Bardi,  for  the  purpose 
of  donoostrating  the  possibility  of  a  modem 
revival  of  the  Classic  Drama,  in  its  early  purity ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  discussions  in  which 
they  then  took  part  led,  after  a  time,  to  the 
invention  of  the  peculiar  style  of  Music  we  are 
now  considering.     The  question,  therefore,  nar- 
rows itself  to  one  of  priority  of  execution  only. 
Kow,  the  eiyrliest  specimens  of  true  Recitative 
we  poeeem  are  to  be  found  in  Peri's  Opera, 
'  Euridice/  and  Emilio*s  Oratorio,  '  La  Rappre- 
sentazione  dell*  Anima  e  del  Corpo,'  both  printed 
in  the  year  1600.     The  Oratorio  was  first  pub- 
licly performed  in  the  February  of  that  year,  at 
Rcmie:    the  Opera,  in  December,  at  Florence. 
Bat  Peri  had  previously  written  another  Opera, 
'  Da&e,*  in  exactly  the  same  style,  and  caused 
it  to  be  privately  performed,  at  the   Palazzo 
Corsi,  in  Florence,  in  1597.     Emilio  del  Cava- 
Uere,  too,  is  known  to  have  written  at  least 
three  earlier  pieces — *I1  Satiro,'  *La  Dispera- 
none  di  Fileno,'  and  'B  Giuoco  della  Cieca.' 
No  trace  of  either  of  these  can  now  be  found : 
and,  in  our  doubt  as  to  whether  they  may  not 
have  contained  true  Recitatives,  we  can  scarcely 
do  otherwise  than  ascribe  tiie  invention  to  Peri, 
who  eertainly  did   use  them  in  *  Dafhe,'  and . 
whose  style  is,  moreover,  far  more  truly  de- 
clinatory than  the  laboured  and  half  rhythmic 
Biaimer  of  his  possible  rival.    [See  Opeba,  vol.  ii. 
498-500 ;  Obatobio,  vol.  ii.  534,  535.] 
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Thus  first  launched  upon  the  world,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  new  impetus  to  the  progress 
of  Art,  this  particular  Style  of  Composition  has 
undergone  less  change,  during  the  last  280  years, 
than  any  other.      What  Simple  or  Unaccom- 
panied Recitative  (Recitativo  aecco)  is  to-day,  it 
was,  in  all  essential  particulars,  in  the  time  of 
*  Euridice.*    Then,  as  now,  it  was  supported  by 
an   unpretentious   Thorough-Bass    (Basso   con- 
tinuo\  figured,  in  order  that  the  necessary  Chords 
might  be  filled  in  upon  the  Harpsichord,   or 
Oi^n,  without  the  addition  of  any  kind  of  Sym- 
phony, or  independent  Accompaniment.    Then, 
as  now,  its  periods  were  moulded  with  reference 
to  nothing  more  than  the  plain  rhetorical  de- 
livery of  the  words  to  which  they  were  set; 
melodious  or  rhythmic  phrases  being  everywhere 
carefully  avoided,  as  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
absolutely  detrimental  to  the  desired  effect — so 
detrimental,  that  the  difficulty  of  adapting  good 
Recitative  to  Poetry  written  in  short  rhymed 
verses  is  almost  insuperable,  the  jingle  of  the 
metre  tending  to  crystallise  itself  in  regular  form 
with  a  persistency  which  is  rarely  overcome  ex- 
cept by  the  greatest  Masters.     Hence  it  is,  that 
the  best  Poetry  for  Recitative  is  Blank  Verse  : 
and   hence  it  is,  that  the  same  Intervals,  the 
same  Progressions,  and  the  same  Cadences,  have 
been  used  over  and  over  again,  by  Composers, 
who,  in  other  matters,  have  scarcely  a  trait  in 
common.    We  shall  best  illustrate  this  by  select- 
ing a  few  set  forms  from  the  inexhaustible  store 
at  our  command,  and  shewing  how  these  have 
been  used  by  some  of  the  greatest  writers  of  the 
17th,  18th,  and  19th  centuries:  premising  that, 
in  phrases  ending  with  two  or  more  reiterated 
notes,  it  has  been  long  the  custom  to  sing  the 
first  as  an  Appoggiatura,  a  note  higher  than  the 
rest.     We  have  shewn  this  in  three  cases,  but 
the  rule  applies  to  many  others. 
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The  univeraal  acceptance  of  these,  and  similar 
figurea,  by  Composers  of  all  ages,  from  Peri  down 
to  Wagner,  sufficiently  proves  their  fitness  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  originallj  de- 
signed. But,  the  staunch  conservatism  of  Red- 
tativo  secco  goes  even  forther  than  this.  Its  Ac- 
companiment has  never  changed.  The  latest 
Composers  who  have  employed  it  have  trusted, 
for  its  support,  to  the  simple  Basso  eontinno, 
which  neither  Peri,  nor  Carissimi,  nor  Handel, 
nor  Mozart,  cared  to  reinforce  by  the  introduction 
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of  ft  fuller  Accompaniment.  The  only  modifi- 
cation of  the  original  idea  which  has  found 
favour  in  modem  times  has  been  the  substitution 
of  Arpeggios,  placed  by  the  principal  Violoncello, 
for  the  Harmonies  formerly  filled  in  upon  the 
Harpsichord,  or  Organ — and  we  believe  we  are 
right  in  asserting  that  this  device  has  never  been 
extensively  adopted  in  any  other  country  than 
our  own.  Here  it  prevailed  exclusively  for  many 
years.  A  return  has  however  lately  been  m&de 
to  the  old  method  by  the  employment  of  the 
Piano,  first  by  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt  at  a  per- 
formance of  Handel's  L' Allegro  in  1S63,  and 
more  recently  by  Dr.  Stainer,  at  St.  Paul's,  in 
various  Oratorios. 

Again,  this  simple  kind  of  Eecitative  is  as 

free,  now,  as  it  was  in  the  first  year  of  the  1 7th 

century,  from  the  trammeb  imposed  by  the  laws 

of  Modulation.     It  is  the  only  kind  of  Music 

which  need  not  begin  and  end  in  the  same  Key. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  usually  b^ns  upon  some 

Chat]  not  far  removed  from  the  Tonic  Harmony 

of  the  Aria,  or  Concerted  Piece,  which  preceded 

it;  and  ends  in,  or  near,  the  Key  of  that  which  is 

to  follow  :  but  its  intermediate  course  is  governed 

by  no  law  whatever  beyond  that  of  euphony. 

lu  Harmonies  exhibit  more  variety,  now,  than 

they  did  two  centuries  ago ;  but  they  are  none 

the  less  free  to  wander  wherever  they  please, 

passing  through  one  Key  after  another,  until 

they  land  the  hearer  somewhere  in  the  immediate 

neigfabourhood  of  the  Key  chosen  for  the  next 

Rgolsrly-constructed  Movement.    Hence  it  is, 

tbkt  Recitatives  of  this  kind  are  always  written 

vithout  the  introduction  of  Sharps,  or  Flats,  at 

the  Signature ;  since  it  is  manifestly  more  con- 

Teoieitt  to  employ  any  number  of  Accidentals 

th&t  may  be  needed,  than  to  place  three  or  four 

Shsrps  at  the   banning  of  a  piece  which  is 

perfectly  at  liberty  to  end  in  seven  Flats. 

Bat,  notwithstanding  the  unchangeable  cha- 

'«cter  of  Beeitativo  aeeco,  declamatory  Music  has 

oot  been  relieved  from  the  condition  which  im- 

I»«8  progress  upon  every  really  living  branch 

^'f  Art.    As  the  resources  of  the  Orchestra  in- 

^'^Mnl,  it  became  evident  that  they  might  be  no 

^  profitably  employed,  in  the  Accompaniment 

of  highly  impassioned  Recitative,  than  in  that 

^  the  Aria,  or  Chorus  :  and  thus  arose  a  new 

^i^  of  Rhetorical  Composition,  called  Accom- 

I*wed  Recitative   {RectUUivo  stromentato),   in 

vhich  tile  vocal  phrases,  themselves  unchanged, 

'WKved  a  vast  accession  of  power,  by  means  of 

cisborate   Orchestral    Symphonies    interpolated 

hetween  them,  or  even  by  instrumental  passages 

dengaed  expressly  for  their  support.    The  in- 

▼entioQ  of  this  new  form  of  impassioned  Mono- 

"^e  ig  generally  ascribed  to  Alessandro  Scar* 

latti  (1659-1735),  who  used  it  with  admirable 

^^Kt,  both  in  his  Operas  and  his  Cantatas; 

hot  iti  advantages,  in  telling  situations,  were  so 

^^^^^^iotUy  that  it  was  immediately  adopted  by 

other  Composers,  and  at  once  recognised  as  a 

Intimate  form  of  Art — not,  indeed,  as  a  sub- 

■titote  for  Simple  Recitative,  which  has  always 

^^^^  retained  for  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
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Stage,  but,  as  a  means  of  producing  powerful 
effects,  in  Scenes,  or  portions  of  Scenes,  in  which 
the  introduction  of  the  measured  Aria  would 
be  out  of  place. 

It  will  be  readily  understood,  that  the  sta- 
bility of  Simple  Recitative  was  not  communicable 
to  the  newer  style.  The  steadily  increasing 
weight  of  the  Orchestra,  accompanied  by  a 
correspondent  increase  of  attention  to  Orchestral 
Effects,  exercised  an  irresistible  influence  over 
it.  Moreover,  time  has  proved  it  to  be  no 
less  sensitive  to  changes  of  School,  and  Style, 
than  the  Aria  itself ;  whence  it  frequently  happens 
that  a  Composer  may  be  as  easily  recognised  by 
his  Accompanied  Recitatives  as  by  his  regularly- 
constructed  Movements.  Scarlatti's  Accompani- 
ments exhibit  a  freedom  of  thought  immeasur- 
ably in  advance  of  the  sge  in  which  he  lived. 
Sebastian  Bach*s  Recitatives,  though  priceless, 
as  Music,  are  more  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  Harmonies,  than  for  that  spontaneity  of 
expression  which  is  rarely  attained  by  Composers 
un&miliar  with  the  traditions  of  the  Stage. 
Handel's,  on  the  contrary,  though  generally 
based  upon  the  simplest  possible  harmonic  found- 
ation, exhibit  a  rhetorical  perfection  of  which 
the  most  accomplished  Orator  might  well  feel 
proud :  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  to  this 
nigh  quality,  combined  with  a  never-failing 
truthfulness  of  feeling,  that  so  many  of  them 
owe  their  deathless  reputation — to  the  unfriir 
exclusion  *of  many  others,  of  equal  worth,  which 
still  lie  hidden  among  the  unclaimed  treasures  of 
his  long-forgotten  Operas.  Scarcely  less  success- 
ful, in  his  own  peculiar  style,  was  Haydn,  whose 
*  Creation  *  and  *  Seasons,'  owe  half  their  charm 
to  their  pictorial  Recitatives.  Mozart  was  so 
uniformly  great,  in  his  declamatory  passages, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  decide  upon  their 
comparative  merits ;  though  he  has  certainly 
never  exceeded  the  periection  of  *  Die  Weiseiehre 
dieser  Knaben,'  or  *  Non  temer.*  Beethoven  at- 
tained his  highest  flights  in  '  Abscheulicher !  wo 
eilst  du  bin?'  and  *Ah,  perfido  1'  Spohr,  in 
•Faust,'  and  *Die  letzten  Dinge.'  Weber,  in 
'  Der  Freischiitz.'  The  works  of  Cimarosa,  Ros- 
sini, and  Cherubini,  abound  in  examples  of  Ac- 
companied Recitative,  which  rival  their  Airs  in 
beauty :  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out 
any  really  great  Composer  who  has  failed  to 
appreciate  Uie  value  of  Scarlatti's  happy  in- 
vention. 

Yet,  even  this  invention  failed,  either  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Dramatic  Composer,  or  to  ex- 
haust his  ingenuity.  It  was  reserved  for  Gluck 
to  strike  out  yet  another  form  of  Recitative, 
destined  US  furnish  a  more  powerful  engine  for 
the  production  of  a  certain  class  of  effects  than 
any  that  had  preceded  it.  He  it  was,  who  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  rendering  the  Orchestra, 
and  the  Singer,  to  all  outward  appearance,  en^ 
tirely  independent  of  each  other  :  of  filling  the 
Scene,  so  to  speak,  with  a  finished  orchestral 
groundwork,  complete  in  itself,  and  needing  no 
vocal  Melody  to  enhance  its  interest,  while  the 
Singer  declakned  his  part  in  tones,  which,  however 
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arifuUy  combined  with  the  InBtrumentAl  Rait- 
mony,  appeared  to  have  no  connection  with  it 
whatever;  the  resulting  effect  resembling  that 
which  would  be  produced,  if,  during  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  Symphony,  some  accomplished 
Singer  were  to  soliloquise,  aloud,  in  broken 
sentences,  in  such  wise  as  neither  to  take  an 
ostensible  share  in  the  performance,  nor  to 
disturb  it  by  the  introduction  of  irrelevant 
discord.  An  early  instance  of  this  may  be 
found  in  'Orfeo.'  After  the  disappearance  of 
Euridice,  the  Orchestra  plays  an  excited  Cres- 
cendo, quite  complete  in  itself,  during  the  course 
of  which  Orfeo  distractedly  calls  his  lost  Bride, 
by  name,  in  tones  Which  harmonise  with  the 
Symphony,  yet  have  not  the  least  appearance  of 
belonging  to  it.  In  'Ipbigenie  en  Tauride,* 
ana  all  the  later  Operas,  the  same  device  is 
constantly  adopted ;  and  modem  Composers  have 
also  used  it,  treely — notably  Spohr,  who  opens 
his  'Faust*  with  a  Scene,  in  which  a  Baud 
behind  the  stage  plays  the  most  delightful  of 
Minuets,  while  Faust  and  Mephistopheles  sing 
an  ordinary  Bedtative,  accompanied  by  the  usual 
Chords  played  by  the  regular  Orchestra  in  front. 
By  a  process  of  natural,  if  not  inevitable 
development,  this  new  style  led  to  another,  in 
which  the  Becitative,  though  still  distinct  from 
the  Accompaniment,  assumed  a  more  measured 
tone,  less  melodious  than  that  of  the  Air,  yet 
more  so,  by  far,  than  that  used  tor  ordinary 
declamation.  Gluck  has  used  this  peculiar  kind 
of  Mezzo  RecUativo  with  indescribable  power,  in 
the  Prison  Scene,  in  *Iphig^nie  en  Tauride.' 
Spohr  employs  it  freely,  almost  to  the  exclusion 
of  symmetrical  Melody,  in  *  Die  letzten  Dinge/ 
Wagner  makes  it  his  chevcU  de  hataillet  intro- 
ducing it  everywhere,  and  using  it,  as  an  ever- 
ready  medium,  for  the  production  of  some  of  his 
most  powerful  Dramatic  Effects.  We  have  al- 
ready discussed  his  theories  on  this  subject,  so 
fully,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to-  revert  to  them 
here.  [See  Opera,  vol.  ii.  pp.  526-529.]  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  his  MeloSt  though  generally  pos- 
sessing all  the  more  prominent  characteristics  of 
pure  Becitative,  sometimes  approaches  so  nearly 
to  the  rhythmic  symmetry  of  the  Song,  that — 
as  in  the  case  of '  Nun  sei  bedankt,  B)ein  lieben 
Schwann!' — ^it  is  difficult  to  say,  positively,  to 
which  class  it  belongs.  We  may,  therefore,  &irly 
accept  this  as  the  last  link  in  the  chain  which 
fills  up  the  long  gap  between  simple  'Becitative 
secco,  and  the  finished  Aria.  [W.S.B.] 

BECITING-NOTE  (Lat.  ^Repercussio,  Nota 
dominans),  A  name  sometimes  given  to  that 
important  note,  in  a  Gregorian  Tone,  on  which 
the  greater  portion  of  every  Verse  of  a  Psalm,  or 
Canticle,  is  continuously  recited.' 

As  tl^  particular  note  invariably  corresponds 
with  the  Dominant  of  the  Mode  in  which  the 
Psalm-Tone  is  written,  the  terms,  Dominant,  and 
Beciting-Note,  are  frequently  treated  as  inter- 

1  In  Accordance  with  this  definition.  th«  term  shonld  alio  be  ap- 
pliod  to  the  ftnt  notes  of  the  first  and  third  sections  of  a  Double 
('haunt;  but.  as  the  selection  of  these  notes  Is  subject  to  no  rule 
whatever,  the  word  is  very  rarely  used  in  connection  with  them. 


changeable.  [See  MoDXS,  the  EocLSSiAemoAL, 
vol.  ii.  p.  342.J  The  Beciting-Notes  of  the  first 
eight  Tones,  therefore,  will  be  A,  F,  C,  A,  C,  A, 
D,  and  C,  respectively. 

The  Bedting-Note  makes  its  appearance  twice, 
in  the  course  of  every  Tone :  first,  as  the  initial 
member  of  the  Intonation,  and,  afterwards,  as 
tliat  of  the  Ending ;  as  shewn  in  the  following 
example,  in  which  it  is  written,  each  time,  in  the 
form  of  a  Laige. 
Tone  I. 
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The  only  exception  to  the  general  rule  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Tonus  Peregrinus  (or  Irregularis), 
in  which  the  true  Dominant  of  the  Ninth  Mode 
(E)  is  used  for  the  first  Beciting-Note,  and  D 
lor  the  second. 

The  Beciting-Notes  of  Tones  HI,  V,  VII,  VIII, 
and  IX,  are  so  high  that  they  cannot  be  sung,  at 
their  true  pitch,  without  severely  straining  the 
Voice;  in  practice,  therefore,  these  Tones  are 
almost  always  transposed.  An  attempt  has  been 
sometimes  made  so  to  arrange  their  respective 
pitches  as  to  let  one  note — generally  A — serve 
for  all.  This  plan  may,  perhaps,  be  found  practi- 
cally convenient :  but  it  shews  very  little  concern 
for  the  expression  of  the  words,  which  cannot  but 
suffer,  if  the  jubilant  phrases  of  one  Psalm  are  to 
be  recited  on  exactly  the  same  note  as  the  almost 
despairing  accents  of  another.  [W.  S.  B.] 

BECOBDEB.  An  instrument  of  the  flute 
&mily,  now  obsolete.  Much  fruitless  ingenuity 
has  been  exercised  as  to  the  etymology  of  the 
name;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  Pictorial  Edition  of  Shakespeare^  on  the 
passage  in  Hamlet,  Act  iii,  Sc.  2.  The  English 
verb  'to  record'  may  be  referred  to  the  l^tin 
root  Cot,  *  Becordare  Jesu  pie '  forms  the  opening 
of  one  of  the  hymns  of  the  ancient  church,  em- 
bodied in  the  requiem  or  funeral  mass.  Here 
it  has  simply  the  sense  of '  to  remember ' '  or  '  to 
take  note  of — a  signification  which  has  descended 
to  the  modem  words  Beoords  and  Becorder.  But 
there  was  evidently  from  early  times  a  parallel 
meaning  of  *ta  sing,  chant,*  or  'to  warble  like 
birds.*  This  appears  plainly  in  the  beautiful 
passage  of  Shakespeare ' — 

To  the  Into 
She  lang;  and  made  the  night-bird  mute 
That  11111  records  with  moan. 

'  To  record,*  says  an  old  writer,  *  among  fowlers, 
is  when  the  bird  begins  to  time  or  sing  within 
itself.* 

It  is  possibly  ttom  this  that  the  name  of  the 
instrument  is  derived.  In  any  case  it  appears 
in  one  of  the  *  proverbis '  written  about  Henry 
VII. 's  time  on  the  walls  of  the  manor  house 
at  Leckingfield.  It  is  there  said  to  'desire* 
the  mean  part,  *but  manifold  fingering  and  stops 
bringeth  high  notes  from  its  clear  tones.*  In  the 
catalogue  of  instruments  left  by  Henry  VIII.  are 
Becorders  of  box,  oak,   and  ivory,  great    and 

>  Compare  the  expreuion,  '  to  get  b^  heart," 
I  Pericles.  Act,  It. 


RECORDER. 

■uJI,  two  bMe  Reoorden  of  walnut,  and  one 

great  base  Recorder. 

The  passage  in  Hamlet  referring  to  the  instm- 

iii»t  (Act  iii.  Sc.  2),  U  well  known,  and  in  the 

Sftidsummer  Night's  Dream,  Shakespeare  says : 

'  He  hath  played  on  his  prologue  like  a  child  on 

a  recorder.*    Sir  Philip  Sidney  describes  how  *the 

ihepherds,  pulling  out  recorders,  which  possessed 

the  place  of  pipes,  accorded  their  music  to  the 

others*  Toice.'    Bacon,  in  the  Sylva  Sylvarum, 

Century  III.  221,  goes  at  length  into  the  mechan- 

iam  of  the  instrument.    He  says  it  is  straight, 

uid  has  a  lesser  and  a  greater  bore  both  above 

and  below ;  that  it  requires  very  little  breath 

from  the  blower,  and  that  it  has  what  he  calls 

a '  fipple '  or  stopper.    He  adds  that  '  the  three 

uppermost  holes  yield  one  tone,  which  is  a  note 

lower  than  the  tone  of  the  first  three.*    This  last 

paragraph  oegets  a  suspicion  that  the  learned 

writer  was  not  practically  acquainted  with  the 

mi^od  of  playing  this  instrument.     Milton^ 

speaks  of 

The  Dorian  mood 
Of  flvtes  and  soft  recorders. 

Bflt  the  most  definite  information  we  possess 
ai  to  the  instrument  is  derived  from  two  similar 
works  published  respectively  in  1683  and  1686. 
The  former  is  named  '  The  Genteel  Companion, 
being  exact  directions  for  the  Recorder,  with  a 
collection  of  the  b^t  and  newest  tunes  and 
groands  extant.  Carefully  composed  and  gathered 
by  Humphrey  Salter,  London.  Printed  for 
Richard  Hunt  and  Humphrey  Salter  at  the 
Lute  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  1683.'  The  latter 
is  entitled  *  The  delightful  Companion,  or  choice 
New  Lessons  for  the  Recorder  or  Flute,  etc. 
London :  printed  for  John  Playford  at  his  shop 
near  the  Temple  Church,  and  for  John  Carr  at 
hit  shop  at  the  Middle  Temple  Gate  1 686.  Second 
edition  corrected,' 

The  first  of  these  works  has  a  firontispiece  show- 
ing a  lady  and  gentleman  sitting  at  a  table,  with 
two  music  books ;  the  gentleman,  with  his  legs 
gracefully  crossed,  is  playing  a  recorder.    The 
lower  end  rests  on  his  knee,  and  the  fiageolet- 
■haped  mouthpiece  at  the  top  end  is  between 
his  lips.    Tlie  book  describes  the  peculiarity  of 
the  instrument,  firom  which  Mr.Chappell  considers 
the  name  to  have  been  derived — namely,  a  hole 
sitnated  in  the  upper  part,  between  the  mouth- 
piece  and  the  top  hole  for  the  fingers,  and  ap- 
parently covered  with  thin  bladder,  or  what  is 
now  termed  'goldbeater's  skin,*  with  a  view  of 
affecting  the  quality  of  tone.     Two  scales  or 
gamuts  are  given  in  the  usual  G  clef,  the  former 
containing  13,  the  other  16  notes.    The  lowest 
note  in  both  cases  is  F,  and  the  highest  is  D  in 
the  first  case,  and  G  in  the  second.    There  is  no 
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evidence  of  any  keys  for  producing  semitones, 
which   are  shown  by  the  scales  to  have  been 


obtained  by  oross-fingering.  The  keys  in  which 
the  tunes  are  set  comprise  C,  with  G,  D  and  A 
on  the  sharp  side,  F  and  Bb  on  the  flat  side. 

The  edition  of  *The  delightful  Companion' 
printed  three  years  later  gives  very  explicitlv  the 
number  of  holes,  but  omits  mention  of  the  closed 
intermediate  orifice.  It  will  be  remarked  that 
*  Recorder '  and  •  Flute  *  are  used  synonymously 
on  this  title-page.  '  Observe',  says  the  writer, 
'  there  is  eight  holes  upon  the  pipe,  viz.  seven 
before,  and  one  underneath  which  we  call  the 
uppermost,  and  is  to  be  stopped  with  your 
thumb,  the  next  with  your  forefinger,*  etc.  Cross- 
fingerings  are  here  also  given  to  produce  the 
first  two  or  there  intermediate  semitones  on 
either  side  of  the  natural  key. 

Mr.  Chappell  quotes  the  late  Mr.  Ward  as  his 
authority  for  having  seen  *old  English  flutes* 
with  a  hole  bored  through  the  side  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  instrument,  and  covered  with  a  thin^ 
piece  of  skin.  An  English  Recorder  of  the  1 7th 
century  was  shown  in  the  Loan  Exhibition  of 
Musical  Instruments  at  South  Kensington.  It 
was  26  inches  in  length — agreeing  well  with 
the  frontispiece  of  the  Genteel  Companion — and 
therefore  not  at  all  like  the  little  pipe  usually 
brought  on  the  stage  in  Hamlet.  Near  the  top, 
about  an  inch  from  the  mouth -hole,  it  was  fur- 
nished with  a  hole  covered  with  thin  bladder  as 
above  described.  [W.H.S.] 

RECTE  ET  RETRO,  PER  {Imitaiio  can- 
crizanSt  ImUatio  per  Motum  retrogradumf  Imi- 
tatio  recurrens;  Ital.  Imitazione  al  RovesciOf  0 
alia  Riversa  ;  Eng.  Retrograde  Imitation). 
A  peculiar  kind  of  Imitation,  so  constructed 
that  the  melody  may  be  sung  backwards  as  well 
as  forwards ;  as  shewn  in  the  following  Two- 
Part  Canon,  which  must  be  sung,  by  the  First 
Voice,  from  left  to  right,  and  by  the  Second, 
from  right  to  left,  both  beginning  together,  but 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  Music. 
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The  earliest  known  instances  of  Retrograde 
Imitation  are  to  be  found  among  the  works  of 
the  Flemish  Composers  of  the  15  th  century,  who 
delighted  in  exercising  their  ingenuity,  not  only 
upon  the  device  itself,  but  also  upon  the  Inscrip- 
tions prefixed  to  the  Canons  in  which  it  was 
employed.  The  Netherlanders  were  not,  howevor, 
the  only  Musicians  who  indulged  successfully  in 
this  learned  species  of  recreation.  Probably  the 
most  astonishing  example  of  it  on  record  is  the 
Motet,*  *  Diliges  Dominum,'  written  by  William 
Byrd  for  four  voices — Treble,  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Bass — and  transmuted  into  an  8-part  composition, 
by  adding  a  Second  Treble,  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Bass, 
formed  by  singing  the  four  First  Parts  backwards. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  study  this  complication 
attentively,    without  feeling    one*s  brain  turn 

«  Beprinted  by  Hawkliu.  '  History.'  ch.  06. 
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giddy ;  yet,  strange  to  ray,  the  effect  produced 
IB  less  curious  tlian  beautiiul. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  idea  of  singing 
music  from  right  to  left  was  first  suggested  by  those 
strange  Orac^ar  Verses^  which  may  be  read  either 
backwards  or  forwards,  without  injury  to  words 
or  metre ;  such  as  the  -well-known  Pentameter — 

Boma  tibi  subito  motibvu  ibit  amor, 
or  the  cry  of  the  Evil  Spirits — 

In  giram  imiLfl  nootu  eoce  ut  oomramimar  igni. 
The  Canons  were  frequently  constructed  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  method  observed  in  these 
curious  lines ;  and  innumerable  quaint  conceits 
were  invented,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
Singers  some  intimation  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  to  be  read.  '  Canit  more  Hebneorum* 
was  a  very  common  Motto.  '  Misericordia  et  Ver- 
itas obviaverunt  sibi  *  indicated  that  the  Singers 
were  to  begin  at  opposite  ends,  and  meet  in  the 
middle.  In  the  Second '  Agnus  Dei  *  of  his  '  Missa 
GrsBCorum,*  Hobrecht  wrote,  '  Aries  vertatur  in 
Pisces ' — ^Aries  being  the  first  Sign  of  the  Zodiac, 
and  Pisces  the  last.  In  another  part  of  the  same 
Mass  he  hasgiven  a  fiu  more  mysterious  direction^- 

Ta  tenor  oancrisa  et  per  antifrasin  canta, 
Gun  foroli  in  capite  antifrasisaado  repete. 

■nnv  •pn-oa    vi-vp-nvi  'Mt    •    a»a     waa   -  mo 
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This  introduces  us  to  a  new  complication ;  the 
secret  of  the  Motto  being,  that  the  Tenor  is  not 
only  to  sing  backwards,  but  to  invert  the  inter- 
vals ('per  antifrasin  canta*),  until  he  reaches 
the  *  Horns' — that  is  to  say,  the  two  cusps  of 
the  semicircular  Time-Signature — after  which  he 
is  to  sing  from  left  to  right,  though  still  continu- 
ing to  invert  the  Intervals.  This  new  Device,  in 
which  the  Intervals  themselves  are  reversed,  as 
well  as  the  sequence  of  the  notes,  is  called '  Retro- 
iprade  Inverse  Imitation  *  (Lat.  Imitaiio  caneri- 
zana  motu  contrario ;  Ital.  Imitazionn  al  corUrario 
riverso).  It  might  have  been  thought  that  this 
would  have  contented  even  Flemish  ingenuity. 
But,  it  did  not.  The  Part-Books  had  not  yet 
been  turned  upside  down  t  In  the  subjoined 
example,  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  in  an 
humble  way,  the  manner  in  which  this  most 
desirable  feat  may  also  be  accomplished.  The 
two  Singers,  standing  face  to  face,  hold  the  book 
between  them ;  one  looking  at  it  from  the  ordin- 
ary point  of  view,  the  other,  upsidedown,  and  both 
reading  from  left  to  right — that  is  to  say,  ban- 
ning at  opposite  ends.  The  result,  if  not  strikingly 
beautiful,  is,  at  least,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  Counterpoint. 
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This  species  of  Imitation  was  indicated  by  the 
Inscriptions,  *]^pice  me,  oetende  mihi  faciem 
tuam,  '  Duo  adversi  adverse  in  unum,'  and  others 
equaUy  obscure.  The  last-named  Motto  graces 
Morton's '  Salve  Mater* — ^a  triumph  of  ingenuity 
which,  no  doubt,  was  regarded,  in  its  time,  as  an 
Art-Treasure  of  inestimable  value.  The  style 
waS)  indeed,  for  a  long  time,  exceedingly  popular; 
and,  even  as  late  as  1 690,  Angiolo  Berardi  thought 
it  worth  while  to  give  fuU  directions,  in  his 
'  Arcani  Musical!,'  for  the  manufacture  of  Canons 
of  this  description,  though  the  true  artistic  feel- 
ing— to  say  nothing  of  the  plain  common-sense — 
of  the  School  of  Palestrina  had  long  since  banished 
them,  not  only  from  the  higher  kinds  of  Eccle- 
siastical Music,  but  from  the  Polyphonic  '  Chan- 
son '  also.  This  reform,  however,  was  not  effected 
without  protest.  There  were  learned  Composers, 
even  in  tiie  '  Golden  Age,'  who  still  dung  to  the 
traditions  of  an  earlier  epoch ;  and,  among  them, 
Francesco  Suriano,  the  Second  *  Agnus  Dei '  of 
whose  Missa  'Super  voces  musicalee'  contains 
a  Canon,  with  the  Inscription, '  Justitia  et  Pax 
osculatiB  sunt,'  in  which  the  Guida,  formed  on 
the  six  sounds  of  the  Hexachordon  durum,  is 
sims^,  by  the  First  Tenor,  in  the  usual  way,  and 
in  £e  Alto  Clef,  while  tiie  Cantus  Secundus  re- 
plies, reading  from  the  same  copy,  in  the  Treble 
Clef,  backwfutis,  and  upsidedown.  But,  in  this 
instance,  the  simple  notes  of  the  Guida  are  ac- 

I  Verras  reenmntM,  Mid  to  haf«  been  flnt  InTented  by  th« 
Greek  Poet,  Sotadet.  durtnf  the  reign  of  Ftolemj  Philadelphut.  The 
examples  we  have  quoted  are,  however,  of  much  later  date;  the 
oldeft  of  them  being  oertalolj  not  earlier  than  the  7th  century. 
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companied  by  six  'Free  Parts,*  by  the  skilful 
management  of  which  the  Composer  has  pro- 
duced an  effect  well  worthy  of  his  reputation.' 

Retrograde  Imitation  has  survived,  even  to  our 
own  day ;  and,  in  more  than  one  very  popular 
form.  In  the  year  1791.  Haydn  wrote,  for  his 
Doctor's  D^rree,  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  a 
'Canon  cancrizans,  a  tre'  ('Thy  Voice,  O  Har- 
mony') which  will  be  found  in  vol.  i.  p.  7106; 
and  he  has  also  used  the  same  Device,  in  the 
Minuet  of  one  of  his  Symphonies.  Some  other 
modem  Composers  have  tried  it,  with  less  happy 
effect.  But,  perhaps  it  has  never  yet  appeared 
in  a  more  popular  form  than  that  of  the  well- 
known  Double  Chaunt  by  Dr.  Crotch. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  two  Schools 
more  bitterly  opposed  to  each  other  than  those  of 
the  early  Netherlanders,  and  the  English  Cathe- 
dral writers  of  the  19th  century.  Yet,  here  we 
see  an  Artifice,  invented  by  the  former,  and  used 
by  one  of  the  latter,  so  completely  con  amort, 
that,  backed  by  the  Harmonies  peculiar  to  the 
modem  'fi'ee  style,'  it  has  attained  a  poeition 
quite  unassailable,  and  will  probably  last  as  long 
as  the  Anglican  Chaunt  itself  shall  continue  in 

s  The  entire  Han  is  reprinted,  from  the  original  edition  of  1609.  la 
Tol.  1.  of  Proske's '  Seleotuj  noma  Mluarom ' ;  and  the  Canon  it  there 
shewn,  both  In  Ite  ■nlgmatlcal  form,  and  in  Its  complete  reaotutlon. 
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With  this  fact  before  us,  we  shall  do  well 
to  pause,  before  we  consign  even  the  most 
gUnng  pedantries  of  our  fore&thers  to  obli- 
vion- [W.S.R.] 

REDEKER,  Louise  Dorettb  Auouste,  a 
contralto  singer,  who  made  her  first  appearance 
in  London  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert  of  June 
XQ,  1876,  and  remained  a  great  favourite  until 
she  retired  from  public  life  on  her  marriage, 
Oct.  19,  1879.  She  was  bom  at  Duingen,  Han- 
over, Jan.  19,  1853,  *nd  from  1870  to  73 
studied  in  the  Conservatorium  at  Leipzig,  chiefly 
under  Konewka.  She  sang  first  in  public  at 
Bremen  in  1873.  In  1874  she  made  the  first 
of  several  appearances  at  the  Gewandhaus,  and 
was  much  in  request  for  concerts  and  oratorios 
in  Germany  and  other  countries  during  74  and  75. 
In  England  she  sang  at  all  the  principal  concerts, 
and  at  the  same  time  maintained  her  connexion 
with  the  Ck>ntinent,  where  she  was  always  well 
received.  Her  voice  is  rich  and  sympathetic ;  she 
«ng8  without  eflfort  and  with  great  taste.      [G.] 

REDFORD,  John,  was  organist  and  almoner, 
aad  master  of  the  Choristers  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  in  the  latter  part  of  Hhe  reign  of 
Henry  VIII  (149^-1547).  Tuaser,  the  author 
of  the  *  Hundred  good  points  of  Husbandrie*  was 
one  of  his  pupils.  An  anthem,  *  Rejoice  in  the 
Lorde  alway,*  printed  in  the  appendix  to  Haw- 
kins's Histoiy  and  in  the  Motett  Society's 
fint  volume,  is  remarkable  for  its  melody  and 
expreasioiL  Some  anthems  and  organ  pieces  by 
him  are  in  the  MS.  volume  collected  by  Thomas 
Muiliner.  master  of  St.  Paul's  School,  afterwards 
in  the  libraries  of  John  Stafford  Smith  and 
Dr.  Rimbault,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
A  motet,  some  fancies  and  a  voluntary  by  him 
are  in  MS.  at  Clirist  Church,  Oxford.  His 
name  is  included  by  Morley  in  the  list  of  those 
whose  works  he  consulted  for  his  'Introduc- 
tion-' [W.H.H.] 

REDOUTE.     Public  assemblies  at  which  the 

guests    appeared    with    or    without    masks    at 

pleasure.    The  word  is  French,  and  is  explained 

by  Voltaire  and  Littr^  as  being  derived  from  the 

Italian  ridoUo — perhaps  with  some  analogy  to 

the  word  *  resort.'    The  building  used  for  the 

purpose  in  Vienna,  erected  in  1748,  and  rebuilt 

in  stone  in  1754,  forms  part  of  the  Burg  or 

Imperial  Palace,  the  side  of  the  oblong  facing 

the  Jos^hs-Platz.    There  was  a  grosae.  and  a  . 

iUine  RedoutensaaL     In  the  latter  Beethoven 

pUjed  a   eonoerto   of  his    own   at  a  concert 

of  Haydn's,  Dec.   18,  1795.     The  rooms  were 

wed  for  concerts  till  within  the  last  ten  years. 

The  masked  balls  were  held  there  during  the 

Csmival,  from  Twelfth  Night  to  Shrove  Tuesday, 

*od  ootawionally  in  the  weeks  preceding  Advent ; 

•ome  being  public,  i.e.  open  to  all  on  payment  of 

»n  entrance  fee,  and  others  private.  Special  nights 

jwe  reserved  for  the  court  and  the  nobility.    The 

'Bedoutentanze' — Minuets.  AUemandes,  Contre- 

OMies,  Schottisches.  Anglaises.  and  Landler— 

wete  composed  for  full  orohestra,  and  published 
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(mostly  by  Artaria)  for  pianoforte.  'Mozart, 
Haydn,  *  Beethoven,  Hummel,  Woelfl,  Gyrowetz, 
and  others,  have  left  dances  written  for  this  pur- 
pose. Under  the  Italian  form  of  Ridotto,  the 
term  was  much  employed  in  England  in  the  last 
century.  [C.F.P.] 

REDOWA,   a  Bohemian  dance   which   was 

introduced  into  Paris  in  1846  or  47,  and  quickly 

attained  for  a  short  time  great  popularity,  both 

there    and    in   London,  idthough    now   seldom 

danced.    In  Bohemia  there  are  two  variations 

of  the  dance,  the  Rejdovdk,  in  3-4  or  3-8  time, 

which  is  more  like  a  waltz,  and  the  Rejdovacka, 

in  2-4  time,  which  is  something  like  a  polka. 

The  following  words  are   usually  sung  to  the 

dauce  in  Bohemian  villages  : 

Kami  nicht  frei'n,  weil  Eltem 
Nicht  ihr  Jawort  miben : 
Weil  ich  kotnmen  liOnnte, 
Wo  kein  Brot  tie  haben— 
Wo  kein  Brot  sie  haben, 
Keine  Kuchen  backen, 
Wo  kein  Heu  sie  mfthen 
tJnd  kein  Breunholz  hacken. 

The  ordinary  Redowa  is  written  in  3-4  time 
(Maelzel's  Metronome  J  =  160).  The  dance 
is  something  like  a  Mazurka,  with  the  rhythm 
less  strongly  marked.  The  following  example  is 
part  of  a  Rejdovdk  which  is  given  in  Kuhler's 
*  Volkstanze  aller  Nationen ' — 


[W.B.S.] 

REED  (Fr.  Anche ;  Ital.  Ancia  ;  Germ.  Bldtt, 
Bohr).  The  speaking  part  of  many  instruments, 
both  ancient  and  modem ;  the  name  being  de- 
rived from  the  material  of  which  it  has  been 
immemorially  constructed.  This  is  the  outer 
silicious  layer  of  a  tall  grass,  the  Arundo  Donax 
or  Sativa^  growing  in  the  South  of  Europe.  The 
substance  in  its  rough  state  is  commonly  called 
*cane,'  though  differing  from  real  cane  in  many 
respects.  The  chief  supply  is  now  obtained  from 
Fr^jus  on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  Many  other 
materials,  such  as  lance-wood,  ivory,  silver,  and 
*  ebonite,'  or  hardened  india-rubber,  have  been  ex- 
perimentally substituted  for  the  material  first 
named;  but  hitherto  without  success.  Organ 
reeds  were  formerly  made  of  hard  wood,  more 
recently  of  brass,  German  silver,  and  steel.  The 
name  Reed  is,  however,  applied  by  organ  builders 
to  the  metal  tube  or  channel  against  which  the 

>  See  Kdchert  CaUlngue,  No.  699.  etc. 

s  See  Notubohm'i  Tbematlo  Catalogue,  Section  U,  pages  I3>-I77. 
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vibrating  tongue  beats,  nther  than  to  theribra- 
tor  itself. 

Reeds  are  divided  into  the  Free  and  the 
Beating ;  the  latter  again  into  the  Single  and  the 
Double  forms.  The  Free  reed  is  used  in  the 
harmonium  and  concertina,  its  union  with  Beat- 
ing reeds  in  the  organ  not  having  proved  success- 
ful. [See  Fbee-Reed,  vol.  i.  p.  562.]  The  vibra- 
tor, as  its  name  implies,  passes  freely  through 
the  long  slotted  brass  plate  to  which  it  is  adapted ; 
the  first  impulse  of  the  wind  tending  to  push  it 
within  the  slot  and  thus  close  the  aperture.  In 
'percussion*  harmoniums  the  vibrator  is  set 
suddenly  in  motion  by  a  blow  from  a  hammer 
connected  with  the  keyboard.  [See  Habmoniuv, 
vol.  i.  p.  667  6.]  The  Beating  reed  is  that 
of  the  organ  and  clarinet.  In  this  the  edges 
of  the  vibrator  overlap  the  wind- passage  so  as 
to  beat  against  it.  In  the  organ  reed,  how- 
ever, the  brass  tongue  is  burnished. backwards 
BO  as  to  leave  a  thin  aperture  between  it 
and  the  point  of  the  channel  against  which  it 
strikes  ;  this  the  pressure  of  wind  at  first  tends 
to  close,  thus  setting  it  in  vibration.  In  the 
clarinet,  the  reed  is  flat  and  spatula-like  (hence 
the  German  name  Blatt  opposed  to  Bohr  In 
the  oboe  and  bassoon),  the  mouthpiece  being 
curved  backwards  at  the  point  to  allow  of  vibra- 
tion. [t^eeJlLASUI^.]  The  Double  reed  has 
already  been  described  under  oboe  and  bassoon 
[See  Oboe  ;  Bassoon.]  It  is  possible  to  replace 
it  in  both  these  instruments  by  a  single  reed  of 
clarinet  shape,  beating  against  a  small  wooden 
mouthpiece.  The  old  Dulcino  or  Alto-fagotto 
was  so  played  in  the  band  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards  by  a  great  artist  still  living,  Mr.  Henry 
Lazarus,  when  a  boy.  The  double  reed,  however, 
much  improves  the  quality  of  tone,  and  gives 
greater  flexibility  of  execution  to  both  the  instru- 
ments named  above.  [W.H.S.] 

REEDSTOP.  When  the  pipes  controlled  by 
a  draw-stop  produce  their  tone  by  means  of  a 
vibrating  reed,  the  stop  is  called  a  Reedstop; 
when  the  ]npe8  contain  no  such  reeds,  but  their 
tone  is  produced  merely  by  the  impinging  of  air 
against  a  sharp  edge,  the  stop  is  called  a  Flue- 
stop.  Any  single  pipe  of  the  former  kind  is 
called  a  Reed-pipe,  any  single  pipe  of  the  latter 
kind,  a  Flue-pipe.  Pipes  containing  Free  reeds 
are  seldom  used  in  English  organs,  but  are 
occasionally  found  in  foreign  instruments  under 
the  name  of  Physharmonika,  etc.  [See  Reed.] 
The  reedstops  consisting  of  '  striking-reedn '  are 
voiced  in  various  ways  to  imitate  the  sounds  of 
the  Oboe,  Cor  Anglais,  Clarinet,  Bassoon,  Horn, 
Cornopean,  Trumpet,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  of 
8ft.  pitch  (that  is,  in  unison  with  the  diapason). 
The  Clarion  4-ft.  is  an  octave-reedstop.  The 
Double  Trumpet  i6-ft.  is  a  reedstop  one  octave 
lower  in  pitch  than  the  diapason;  it  is  also 
called  a  Contra-posaune,  or  sometimes  a  Trom- 
bone. Reedstops  of  the  trumpet  class  are  often 
placed  on  a  very  high  pressure  of  wind  under 
such  names  as  Tuba  mirabilis,  Tromba  major, 
etc. ;  such  high-pressure  reedstops  are  generally 
found  on  the  Solo-manual ;  the  reedstops  of  the 


Great  organ  being  of  moderate  londnen ;  those 
on  the  Choir  organ  altogether  of  a  softer  chi^ 
racter.  A  very  much  larger  proportion  of  reed- 
stops  is  usually  assigned  to  the  Swell  organ 
than  to  any  other  manual,  owing  to  the  brilliant 
crescendo  which  they  produce  as  the  shutters  of 
the  swell-box  open.  Reedstops  are  said  to  be 
'harmonic'  when  the  tubes  of  the  pipes  are 
twice  their  normal  length  and  perforated  half- 
way with  a  small  hole.  Their  tone  is  remarkably 
pure  and  brilliant.  The  best  modem  organ 
builders  have  made  great  improvements  in  tiie 
voicing  of  reedstops,  which  are  now  produced 
in  almost  infinite  variety  both  as  to  quality  and 
strength  of  tone.  [J.S.] 

REED,  Thomas  Gebman,  bom  at  Bristol 
June  37,  181 7.  His  father  was  a  musician,  and 
the  son  first  appeared,  at  the  age  of  ten,  at  the 
Bath  Concerts  as  a  PF.  player  with  John  Loder 
and  Lindley,  and  also  sang  at  the  Concerts  and  at 
the  Bath  Theatre.  Shortly  after,  he  appeared  at 
the  Haymarket  Theatre,  London,  where  his  father 
was  conductor,  as  PF.  player,  singer,  and  actor 
of  juvenile  parts.  In  1832  the  family  moved  to 
London,  and  the  father  became  lead^  of  the 
band  at  the  Garrick  Theatre.  His  son  was  his 
deputy,  and  also  organist  to  the  Catholic  Chapel, 
Sloane  Street.  German  Reed  now  entered  eagerly 
into  the  musical  life  of  London,  was  an  early 
member  of  the  Society  of  British  Musicians, 
studied  hard  at  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  PF. 
playing,  composed  much,  gave  many  lessons,  and 
took  part  in  all  the  good  music  he  met  with.  His 
work  at  the  theatre  consisted  in  great  measure 
of  scoring  and  adapting,  and  getting  up  new 
operas,  such  as  *  Fra  Diavolo'  in  1837.  In  1838 
he  became  Musical  Director  of  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  a  post  which  he  retained  till  1851.  In 
1 838  he  also  succeeded  Mr.  Tom  Cooke  as  Chapel- 
master  at  the  Royal  Bavarian  Chapel,  where  the 
music  to  the  Mass  was  for  long  noted  both  for 
quality  and  execution.  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C 
was  produced  there  for  the  first  time  in  England, 
and  the  principal  Italian  singers  habitually  took 
part  in  the  Sunday  services.  At  the  Haymarket, 
for  the  Shakespearian  perfonpances  of  Macready, 
the  Keans,  the  Cnshmans,  etc.,  he  made  many  ex- 
eel  lent  innovations,  by  introducing,  as  overtures 
and  entractes,  good  pieces,  original  or  scored  by 
himself,  instead  of  the  mbbish  usually  played  at 
that  date.  During  the  temporary  closing  of  the 
theatre  Reed  did  the  work  of  producing  Pacini's 
opera  of  'Sappho*  at  Drury  Lane  (April  i.  1843 
— Clara  Novello,  Sims  Reeves,  etc.).  In  1844  he 
married  Miss  Priscilla  Horton,  and  for  the  next 
few  years  pursued  the  same  busy,  useful,  miscel- 
laneous life  as  before,  directing  the  production  of 
English  opera  at  the  Surrey,  managing  Sadler's 
Wells  during  a  season  of  English  opera,  with  his 
wife,  Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  Harrison,  etc.,  conduct- 
ing the  music  at  the  Olympic  under  Mr.  Wigan's 
management,  and  making  prolonged  provincial 
tours. 

In  1855  he  started  a  new  class  of  performance 
which,  under  the  name  of '  Mr.  and  Mrs.  German 
Reed's  Entertainment,'  has  made  his  name  widely 
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mad  IftTourably  known  in  EnglMid.  Its  object 
WM  to  provide  good  dramatic  amusement  for  a 
large  cIms  of  society  who,  on  various  grounds, 
objected  to  tlie  theatres.  It  was  opened  at  St. 
Jiartin's  Hall,  April  2,  1855,  as  *  Miss  P.  Hor- 
ton's  Illustrative  Gatherings,'  with  two  pieces 
called  «HoUy  Lodge'  and  'The  Enraged  Musi- 
caan*  (.after  Hogarth),  written  by  W.  Brough,  and 
presented  by  Mrs.  Beed,  with  the  aid  uf  her 
hmband  only,  as  aocompanyist  and  occasional 
actor.  In  Feb.  1856  they  removed  to  the  Gallery 
a£  Illustration,  Regent  Street,  and  there  produced 
'A  Month  from  Home,*  and  'My  Unfinished 
Opera*  (April  27,  57)  ;  'The  Home  Circuit*  and 
'Seaside  Stadies  *  (June  20, 59)— all  by  W.  Brough; 
'After  the  Ball,*  by  Edmund  Yates ;  'Our  Card 
Basket,*  by  Shirley  Brooks ;  '  An  Illustration  on 
DisoQrd*  ('The  Rival  Composers*)  by  Brough 
(A p.  3,  61)  ;  and  'The  Family  Legend,'  by  Tom 
Taylor  (Mar.  31,  6a).  They  then  engaged  Mr. 
John  Parry,  and  produced  the  following  series 
of  pieces  specially  written  for  this  company  of 
three,  and  including  some  of  Mr.  Parry's  most 
popular  aiid  admirable  songs,  in  the  characters  of 
Paterfamilias  at  the  Paotomime,  Mrs.  Roseleaf, 
etc,  etc. 

- Ttw  Ctaannf^ Coitase.'  Ap. 8.      'A  Dreftin   In  Venice.'    T.  W. 
l<«a.  Bobertion.    Mar.  IH.  (77. 

■TbePTTtBU.'  BilrleT  Brooks.      '  Oar  Quiet  Chateaa.'  B.Beeoe. 
W^h-  7.  «*.  D«c-  *»•  fl7. 

'Ttw  Bud  aad  hh  BtrthdAy.'      'Inquire  within.'     F.  C.  Bar- 
vr.  BirMch.    Ajv  30.  6«.  nand.    July  22.  (». 

•  Tbe  PecsUv  teally.'  Do.  Mu.      '  Ust  of  the  Paladins.'  B.  Beeoe. 
IS.4SV.  I>ec.2S.(hi. 

■The  Taehtinc  Cnilae.'    r.  C. 
B«maod.   Ap>.iac 

At  this  period  the  company  was  further  in- 
cn»a.<9ed  by  the  addition  of  Miss  Fanny  Holland 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil,  and  soon  after  by  Mr. 
Carney  Grain  and  Mr.  Alfred  Reerl.  The  follow- 
ing wss  the  repertoire  during  this  last  period  : — 

'  Near  Belationa.'  Arthur  Sketch- 
ley.    Aug.  U.  Tl. 

'  KiiigChristma*.'  Plancbd.  Dec. 
28.71. 

'Charity  b^lns  at  Home.'  B. 
Bow«>  and  Oilier.    Feb.  7.  72. 

'Hj  Aunt'*  Secret.'  Buraand 
and  Motloy.    Mar.  S.  72. 

'Happy  Arcadia.'  W.B.Gilbert 
and  r.  Clay.    Oct.  28,  72. 

'  Very  Catching.'  Bumand  and 
Molloy.    Nov.  1»,  72. 

'  Mlldred'4  Well.'  Bumand  and 
Gennan  Keed.    May  5,  TX 


1  aad  Fritacben.'  O0en- 

"%i  Cards.'  W.  S.  GIHwrt  and 
*  0«i  tad  Bail.*  Bumand  and  Hul- 
Qna.    Mar.2i.6».    (A.  CecU'i  Ut 

) 


W.  S.  Gilbert  and 
F.Clay.    Slov.S2.fl». 

my  Neiftibonr.'   F.  0. 
Mar.  ft.  70. 
Oor  Wand  Bocae.'    W.  &  Gil- 
hetu   JanelO.  TOl 
'TIM  BoM  ReervU.*    F.  Clay. 

2^  mo. 

'ASeaaatkANoreL'    Do.  *  Jan. 
».7L 


When  the  lease  of  the  Grallery  of  Illustration 
expired,  the  entertainment  was  transferred  to 
St  George's  Hall,  and  there  the  following  enter- 
tainments were  produced : — 


He'iCnahv.*  F.  C.  Bomand 
aadtienaanBeed. 

'Tbo  Many  by  One.'  F.  C.  Bur- 
tmi  tad  r.  rirwaa. 

'Tke  Time  Tenants':  'Ancient 
|ktona'    Gilbert  a  Beckett  aad 

A  Tafe  of'oid  China.'  F.  O. 
Ihnani  and  Molk>y. 

'  lya  and  no  Eyes.'  W.  S.  Gil- 
^(t  aad  German  Beed. 

l^paaiiliBoad';  'An  Indian 
fwak'.  -Tte  Wicked  Dnke.*  Gil- 


bert   a    Beckett    and   Gennan 
Beed. 

Matched  and  Match.'     F.  C. 
Bumand  and  Gennan  Reed. 

'  A  Puff  of  8moke.'    0.  J.  Bow* 
and  Mme.  Goets. 

'  Our  Doib'  House.'   0.  J.  Bowe 
and  Cotaford  Dick. 

'  A  Night's  Surprise.'  West  Cro- 
mer and  German  Reed. 

'Foster  Brotber*.'    F.  C.  Bar- 
nand  and  King  Hall. 

'  Happy-  Bungalow.'    A.  Law. 


Daring  the  Galley  of  Illustration  period  a  diver- 
■on  was  made  bv  the  introduction  of  '  Opere  di 
Camera,*  for  four  characters.  These  compriaed : — 


'JeatyLea.'  OnofordandMac-j    'WMows  bewllched.'    Vlrttnlft 

farren.  |  Gabriel. 

'Too  Many  Cooks.'  Offenbach.  ;  'A  Fair  Exchange';  'A  Happy 
'The  Bleeping  Beauty.'  Balte.  i  Result' ;  'Chi ng  Chow  ML'  AU 
'The  Soldier's  Legacy.*     Oxen-  three  by  Offenbach. 

ford  and  Maclarren.  | 

While  the  entertainment  still  remained  at  the 
Gallery  of  Illustration^  Reed  became  lessee  of  St. 
George's  Hall  for  the  production  of  Comic  Opera. 
He  engageil  an  orchestra  of  40  and  a  strong 
chorus,  and  'The  Contrabandista'  (Burnand  and 
Sullivan),  'L'Ambassadrice*  (Auber),  *Ching 
Chow  Hi'  and  the  'Beggar's  0|)era'  were  pro- 
duced, but  without  the  necessary  success.  Mr. 
Reed  then  gave  his  sole  attention  to  the  Gallery 
of  Illustration,  in  which  he  has  been  uniformly 
successful,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  has  carried 
out  his  entertainments,  not  only  with  perfect 
respectability,  but  always  with  great  talent,  much 
tact  and  judgment,  and  constant  variety. 

His  brothers,  Robert  Hopk^  and  William, 
are  violoncello  players;  Robert  has  been  Principal 
Cello  in  tbe  Crystal  Palace  Band  for  many  years. 

Mrs.  German  Reed,  n4e  Pbiscilla  Horton, 
was  bom  at  Birmingham,  Jan.  i,  181 8.  From  a 
very  early  age  she  showed  unmistakable  qualifi- 
cations for  a  theatrical  career,  in  a  fine  strong 
voice,  great  musical  ability,  and  extraordinary 
power  of  mimicry.  She  made  her  first  appearance 
at  the  age  of  ten,  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  under 
EUiston  8  management,  as  tbe  Gipsy  Girl  in  'Guy 
Mannering.*  After  this  she  was  constantly  en- 
gaged at  the  principal  metropolitan  theatres  in 
a  very  wide  range  of  parts.  Her  rare  combination 
of  great  ability  as  a  singer,  with  conspicuous  gifts 
as  an  actress,  and  most  attractive  appearance, 
led  to  a  very  satisfactory  step  in  her  career.  On 
Aug.  16,  1837,  she  signed  an  agreement  with 
Mr.  Macready  for  his  famous  performances  at 
Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane,  in  which  she 
acted  Ariel,  Ophelia,  the  Fool  *  in  '  Lear,'  the 
Attendant  Spirit  in  *  Comus,*  Philidel  in  *  King 
Arthur,*  and  Acis  in  'Acis  and  Galatea.*  After 
the  conclusion  of  this  memorable  engagement. 
Miss  Horton  became  the  leading  spirit  in 
Planchd*B  graceful  burlesques  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre.  On  Jan.  20.  1844,  she  nmrried  Mr. 
Grerman  Reed,  and  the  rest  of  her  career  has  been 
related  under  bis  name.  [G.] 

REEL  (Anglo-Saxon  hreol,  connected  vnth  the 
Suio-Gothic  rulla,  to  whirl).  An  ancient  dance, 
the  origin  of  which  is  enveloped  in  much  ob- 
scurity. The  fact  of  its  resemblance  to  the 
Norwegian  Hallung^  as  well  as  its  popularity 
in  Scotland,  and  its  occurrence  in  Denmark,  the 
north  of  England,  and  Ireland,  has  led  most 
writers  to  attribute  to  it  a  Scandinavian  origin, 
although  its  rapid  movements  and  lively  character 
are  opposed  to  the  oldest  Scandinavian  dance- 
rhythms.  The  probability  is  that  the  reel  is  of 
Keltic  origin,  perhaps  indigenous  to  Britain,  and 
from  there  introduced  into  Scandinavia.  In  Scot- 
land the  reel  is  usually  danced  by  two  couples ; 
in  England — where  it  is  now  almost  only  found  in 
connection  with  the  Sword  Dance,  as  performed 
in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire — it  is  danced 

1  See  Macready  s  Bemiuiscences.  by  8  r  F.  Polock.  U.  9T. 
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by  three  couples.    The  figures  of  the  reel  differ  ] 
slightly  according  to  the  locality ;  their  chief  j 
feature  is  their  circular  character,  the  dancers  j 
standing  face  to  face  and  describing  a  series  of 
figures  of  eight.    The  music  consists  of  8-bar 
phrases,   generally  in  common  time,  but  occa- 
sionally in  6-4.     The  Irish  reel  is  played  much 
faster  than  the  Scotch  ;  in  Yorkshire  an  ordinaxy 
hornpipe-tune  is  used.     The  following  example, 
'  Lady  Nelson^s  Reel,*  is  fix)m  a  MS.  collection 
of  dances  in  the  possession  of  the  present  writer. 


JT*?',*    |*^^-P 


An  example  of  the  Danish  reel  will  be  found  in 
£ngel*s  'National  Music'  (London,  1866). 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  Scotch  reels  b 
the  Reel  of  Tulloct  (Thulichan)  :— 
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others,   equally  good,  are  'Colonel   M^'Bean's 
Reel,'  '  Ye're    welcome,  Charlie  Stuart,'  *  The 
Cameronian  Rant,'  'Johnnie's  friends  are  ne'er 
pleased,'  and  *  Flora  Macdonald.' 
For  Uie  slow  Reel  see  Stbathbpey.    [W.B.S.] 

REEVE,  William,  born  1757  ;  after  quitting 
school,  was  placed  with  a  law  stationer  in  Chan- 
cery Lane,  where  his  fellow  writer  was  Joseph 
Munden,  afterwards  the  celebrated  comedian. 
Determined  however  upon  making  music  his 
profession,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Richardson, 
organist  of  St.  James,  Westminster.  In  1781 
he  was  appointed  organist  of  Totnes,  Devonshire, 
where  he  remained  till  about  1783,  when  he  was 
engaged  as  composer  at  Astley's.  He  was  next 
for  some  time  an  actor  at  the  regular  theatres. 
In  1791.  being  then  a  chorus  singer  at  Covent 
Gard^  he  was  applied  to  to  complete  tiie  com- 
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position  of  the  music  for  the  ballet-pantomime 
of  *  Oscar  and  Malvina,'  left  unfinished  by  Shield, 
who,  upon  some  differences  with  the  manager, 
had  resigned  his  appointment.    Reeve  thereupon 
produced  an  overture  and   some  vocal  music, 
which  were  much  admired,  and  led  to  his  being 
appointed   composer  to  the  theatre.     In  1793 
he  was  elected  organist  of  St.   Martin,   Lud- 
gate.     In  i8oa  he  became  part  proprietor  of 
Sadler's  Wells  Theatre.     His  principal  dramatic 
compositions  were  *  Oscar  and    Malvina,'    and 
*Tippoo  Saib,'  1791;  •Orpheus  and  Eurydice,* 
partly  adapted  from  Gluck,    1792;   'The  Ap- 
parition,'   'British    Fortitude,'    'Hercules  and 
Omphale,'    and    'The   Purse,'   1794;    'Merry 
Sherwood,'  1795 ;  '  Harlequin  and  Oberon,'  1796; 
'  Bantry  Bay,'  '  The  Round  Tower/  and  *  Harle- 
quin and  Quixote,'  1 797  ;  *  Joan  of  Arc,'  '  Ramah 
Droog '  (with  Mazzinghi),  1798  ;  'The  Turnpike 
Gate '  (with  Mazzinghi),  and '  The  Embarkation,' 
1 799  ;  •  Paul  and  Virginia '  (with  Mazzinghi), 
1800 ;  '  Harlequin's  Almanack,'  'The  Blind  Girl ' 
(with  Mazzinghi),  1801  ;  'llie  Cabinet'  (with 
Braham,  Davy,  and  Moorehead),  and  'Family 
Quarrels'  (with  Braham  and  Moorehead),  1802  ; 
'The  Caravan,'   1803;   *  The  Dash,'    'Thirty 
Thousand '  (with  Davy  and  Braham),  1804;  'Out 
of  Place'  (with  Braham),  1805;  'The  White 
Plume,'  and  '  Au  Bratach,'  1806;  'Kais'  (with 
Braham),  1808  ;  *  Tricks  upon  Travellers '  (part). 
1810 ;  and  'The  Outside  Passenger '  (with  Whita- 
ker  and  D.  Corri),  181 1.     He  wrote  music  for 
some  pantomimes  at   Sadler's  Wells;  amongst 
them  '  Bang  up,'  by  C.  Dibdin,  jun.,  containing 
the  favourite  Clown's  song,  *  Tipity wichet,'  for 
Grimaldi.     He  was  also  author  of '  The  Juvenile 
Preceptor,  or  Entertaining  Instructor,*  etc.    He 
died  June  aa,  1815.  [W.H.H.] 

REEVES,  John  Sims,  son  of  a  musician,  was 
bom  at  Shooter's  Hill,  Kent,  Oct.  ai.  1833.  He 
received  his  early  musical  instruction  from  his 
father,  and  at  14  obtained  the  post  of  organist 
at  North  Cray  Church,  Kent.  Upon  gaining 
his  mature  voice  he  determined  on  becoming  a 
singer,  and  in  1839  made  his  first  appearance 
in  that  capacity  at  the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Theatre,  as  Count  Rudolpho  in  '  La  Sonnambula,' 
and  subsequently  performed  Dandini  in  *  La 
Cenerentola/  and  other  baritone  parts.  The 
true  quality  of  his  voice,  however,  having  asserted 
itself,  he  placed  himself  under  Hobbs  and  T. 
Cooke,  and  in  the  seasons  of  1 84 1  -4a  and  1 843-43 
was  a  member  of  Macready's  company  at  Drury 
Lane,  as  one  of  the  second  tenors,  performing  such 
parts  as  the  First  Warrior  in  Purcell*8  'King 
Arthur,'  Ottocar  in  'Der  Freischiitz,'  and  the 
like.  He  then  went  to  the  continent  to  prose- 
cute his  studies,  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards 
appeared  at  Milan  as  Edgardo  in  Donizetti's 
'Lucia  di  Lammermoor*  vrith  marked  success. 
Retuiping  to  England  he  was  engaged  by  Jullien 
for  Drury  Lane,  where  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance on  Monday,  Dec.  6, 1847,  as  Edgar  in  '  The 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,'  and  at  once  took  position 
as  an  actor  and  singer  of  the  first  rank.  '  His 
voice  had  become  a  pure  high  tenor  of  delieioufl 
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qaality,  the  tones  vibrating  and  eqtial  throughout, 
vefj  aldlfully  managed,  and  displaying  remark* 
ablj  good  taste.    His  deportment  as  an  actor  was 
Baiiiral  and  easy,  his  action  manly  and  to  the 
porpoee,  and  exhibiting  both  passion  and  power, 
without  the  least  exaggeration.^  A  fortnight  later 
he  p^formed  his  first  original  part,  Lyonnel  in 
Balfe's  '  Maid  of  Honour.     In  1848  he  was  en- 
gaged at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and  came  out 
aa  Carlo  in  Donizetti's  *  Linda  di  Chamounix.' 
In  the  autumn  he  was  engaged  at  the  Norwich 
Muncal  Festival,  where  he  showed  his  ability 
aa    an    oratorio    singer    by    an  extraordinarily 
fine  delivery  of  *The  enemy  said'  in  'Israel  in 
Egypt.*    On  Nov.  24  following  he  made  his  first 
appearance  at  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  in 
Handel's  '  Messiah.*    The  rapid  strides  which  he 
was  then  making  towards  perfection  in  oratorio 
were  shown — to  take  a  few  instances  only — 
by  bis  performance  in  *  Judas  Maccabeus*  and 
*  Samson,*  'Elijah,'  'St.  Paul/  and  'Lobgesang,* 
and  'Eli'  and  'Kaaman'  (both  composed  ex* 
presaly  for  him).      But   his   greatest  triumph 
was  achieved  at  the  Handel  Festival  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in    1857,    when,*  after  singing 
in  'Messiah*  and  'Judas  Maccabeus '  with  in- 
creasfid  reputation,  he  gave  'The  enemy  said' 
in    '  Israel   in  Egypt  *   with  such  remarkable 
power,  fire^  and  volume  of  voice,  breadth  of  style> 
snd  evenness  of  vocalisation,  as  completely  elec- 
trified his  hearers.     He  repeated  this  wonderful 
perfbrmaaoe  at  several  succeeding  festivals.     On 
the  stage  he  has  been  uniformly  successful  in 
all  styles,  from  the  simplest  old  English  ballad 
opoa  to  the  most  complex  modem  grand  pro- 
duction.   A  recent  letter  from  Mr.  B^ves,  pub- 
lished in  the  Times  in  Nov.  1880,  speaks  of 
his  intended  retirement  from  public  life  as  an 
ar^in  1882,  and  shows  in  its  whole  tenor  how 
deep  an  interest  is  felt  by  this  great  singer  in  the 
welfare,  in  hia  own  country,  of  the  art  in  which 
he  himself  haa  been  so  successful.     Mr.  Beeves 
married,  Nov.  a,   1850,  Miss  Emma  Ldcombe, 
soprano  singer,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Mrs. 
B&ane  Hunt,  Mid  appeared  at  the  Sacred  Har- 
naine  Society's  concert  of  June  19,  1839,  and 
■uig  there  and  at  other  concerts  until  1845,  when 
■he  went  to  Italy.     She  returned  in  1848,  and 
appeared  in  opera  as  well  as  at  concerts.    Mrs. 
Beeves  has  for  some  years  past  retired  from  public 
life  and  occupied  herself  as  a  teacher  of  singing, 
for  which  ^e  has  a  deservedly  high  reputation. 
Htison  Hksbebt,  after  a  careful  education  under 
his  father  and  at  Milan,  made  his  successful  debut 
St  one  of  Mr.  Ganz's  concerts  (June  i  a,  1 880),  and 
baa  already  met  with  great  favour  frt>m  the  public. 
His  voice,  though  not  yet  so  strong  as  his  father's, 
ii  of  beautiful  quality,  and  in  taste,  intelligence 
and  phrasing  he  is  all  that  might  be  expected 
from  his  parentage  and  education.        [W.H.H.] 

REFORMATION  SYMPHONY,  THE. 
Henddsaohn'a  own  name,  and  that  adopted  in 
Kaghuid,  for  hia  Symphony  in  D  minor,  written 
vith  a  view  to  performance  at  the  Tercentenary 
Festival  of  the  Augsburg  Protestant  Confession, 
vluch  was  intended  to  be  celebrated  throughout 
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Germany  on  June  25, 1830.  The  first  mention 
of  it  appears  to  be  in  a  letter  of  his  own  from 
North  Wales,  Sept.  2,  1829.  On  May  15,  1830, 
he  writes  from  Weimar  that  it  is  finished,  and 
when  copied  will  be  sent  to  Leipzig.  It  was  not 
however  then  performed;  the  political  troubles 
of  that  year  prevented  any  festive  demonstra- 
tions. In  January  and  March,  1832,  it  was  in 
rehearsal  in  Paris,  but  it  did  not  come  to  actual 
performance  till  Nov.  1832,  when  it  was  played 
under  his  own  direction  at  Berlin.  It  was  not 
repeated  during  his  life,  but  was  revived  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  Nov.  30,  1867.  It 
was  published  in  score  and  parts  by  Novello 
&  Co.,  and  by  Simrock  as  '  Symphony  No.  5  * — 
Op.  107,  No.  36  of  the  posthumous  works.  The 
first  Allegro  is  said  to  represent  the  conflict 
between  the  old  and  new  religions,  and  the 
Finale  is  founded  on  Luther's  Hymn,  *Ein* 
veste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott.*  •  [G.] 

REFRAIN  (Fr.  Refrain;  Germ.  RHmkehr). 
This  word  is  used  in  music  to  denote  what  in 
poetry  is  called  a  '  burden,*  i.  e.  a  short  sentence 
or  phrase  which  recurs  in  every  verse  or  stanza. 
It  was  probably  first  employed  in  music  in  order 
to  give  roundness  and  unity  to  the  melody,  and 
was  then  transferred  to  the  poetry  which  was 
vmtten  espeoially  for  music.  Such  collections  as 
the  *  £chos  du  temps  pass^ '  give  an  abundance 
of  examples  in  French  music,  where  songs  with 
refrains  are  most  frequently  to  be  found.  '  Lil- 
liburlero '  may  be  cited  as  one  English  instance 
out  of  many.    [See  vol.  ii.  p.  1 38.]     [J.  A.  F.  M.] 

REGAL  (Fr.  BSgale;  It.  Regale  or  Ninfale}, 
An  old  Grerman  name  for  a  very  small  organ — 
also  called  '  Bibelorgan  *  or  '  Bibelregal,*  because 
it  was  sometimes  so  small  as  to  fold  up  into  the 
size  of  a  Church  Bible.  It  had  a  single  rank  of 
reed-pipes  only.  Prsetorius  in  his  Syntagma, 
vol.  iii.  pi.  iv.  gives  a  view  of  one,  which  in  its 
extended  condition,  bellows  and  all,  appears  to  be 
about  3  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  He  ascribes  (ii.  p.  73)  the 
invention  to  a  nameless  monk ;  others  give  it  to 
Roll,  an  organ-builder  at  Nuremberg  in  1575. 
The  specimen  preserved  in  the  Mua^e  of  the 
Conservatoire  at  Paris  is  said  to  date  from  the 
end  of  the  i6th  century,  and  has  a  compass  of 

4  octaves.  The  instrument  has  been  long  since 
extinct,  but  the  name  '  regal  *  is  still  applied  in 
Germany  to  certain  reedstops. 

In  the  inventory  of  Henry  VHI's  musical 
instruments  we  find  13  pairs  of  single  regalls 
(the  'pair*  meant  only  one  instrument)  and 

5  pair  of  double  regalls  (that  is  with  two  pipes 
to  each  note).  The  name  continued  in  use  at 
the  English  Court  down  to  1773,  the  date  of 
the  death  of  Bernard  Gates,  who  was  '  tuner  of 
the  Regals  in  the  King's  household.'  [G.] 

REGAN,    Akna,    soprano    singer.        [See 

SOHIMON.] 

REGIBO,  Abel  Bekjamin  Marie,  bom  at 
Renaix  in  Belgium,  April  6,  1835,  received  his 
first  lessons  in  music  from  his  father,  who  was 
director  of  the  choir  of  the  College  of  St.  Hermes 
in  that  town.     From  infancy  Regibo  showed  a 
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gr^at  inclination  to  mumc.  In  1848  he  entered 
the  Conaervatoire  at  Ghent,  where  he  was  placed 
for  piano  under  Max  Heyndericks ;  and  in  two 
vearB,  while  following  the  instruction  of  Joseph 
Mengal,  he  obtained  the  prize  for  harmony.  Ge- 
vaert  gave  him  lessons  in  counterpoint.  In  1854 
his  father  removed  him  to  the  Conservatoire  at 
Brusseb,  where  Lemmens  taught  him  the  organ, 
and  F^tis  composition.  Among  his  numerous 
compositions,  the  fruit  of  these  studies,'  there  is 
a  trio  for  piano,  harmonium,  and  cello,  dedicated 
to  Fetis.  A  second  trio  for  the  same  combina- 
tion is  dedicated  to  Gevaert.  In  1856  Regibo 
contracted  for  two  years  with  Messrs  Mercklin 
and  SchUtze  to  display  their  organs  and  har- 
moniums, and  was  publicly  heard  on  the  latter 
in  Holland,  in  London  and  in  Paris.  Having 
found  in  a  garret  of  his  father^s  house  a  spinet 
by  Albert  Delin  of  Toumai,  dated  1756,  which 
had  been  the  musical  instrument  of  his  childhood, 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  collecting  all  the  old 
Belgian  clavecins,  spinets  and  dulcimers  possible 
— ^an  idea  the  successful  carrying  out  of  which  is 
likely  to  make  his  name  widely  known.  Begibo 
has  proposed  to  himself  the  patriotic  task  of  re- 
deeming the  works  of  the  old  Belgian  makers  from 
their  unmerited  obscurity,  and  after  a  quarter 
of  a  century's  research  he  has  now  the  largest 
collection  existing  of  the  clavecins  of  the  great 
Antwerp  makers,  including  the  greatest  of  all,  the 
family  of  Buckers.  [See  Buckers  ;  also  Collec- 
tions in  the  Appendix.]  To  justify  the  import- 
ance of  his  object  lie  is  now  engaged  upon  a 
technical  treatise,  soon  to  be  published,  upon  the 
last  three  centuries  of  this  instrumental  art  of  his 
native  country,  which  has  no  early  rival  even  of 
approximate  importance  except  the  still  earlier 
efforts  of  Northern  Italy  in  the  same  direction. 
In  1872  Begibo  was  summoned  to  his  native  town 
to  take  the  direction  of  the  School  of  Music,  a 
post  which  he  still  holds  (1881).  [A.  J.H.] 

REGISTER,  of  an  organ.  Literally,  a  set 
of  pipes  as  recorded  or  described  by  the  name 
written  on  the  draw -stop ;  hence,  in  general,  an 
organ-stop.  The  word  *  register'  is  however  not 
quite  synonymous  with  '  stop,'  for  we  do  not  say 

*  pull  out,  or  put  in,  a  register,'  but,  '  a  stop,' 
although  we  can  say  indifferently  *  a  large 
number  of  registers  *  or  'of  stops.'  The  word  is 
also  used  as  a  verb ;  for  example,  the  expression 

*  skill  in  registering  *  or  '  registration '  means 
skill  in  selecting  various  combinations  of  stops 
for  use.  The  word  '  stop '  is  however  never  used 
as  a  verb,  in  this  sense.  [J'S.] 

REGISTER  is  now  employed  to  denote  a 
portion  of  the  scale.  The  'soprano  register,' 
the  'tenor  register,'  denote  that  part  of  the 
scale  which  forms  the  usual  compass  of  those 
voices ;  the  *  head  register '  means  the  notes 
which  are  sung  with  the  head  voice ;  the  *  chest 
register,'  those  which  are  sung  from  the  chest ; 
the  '  upper  register '  is  the  higher  portion  of  the 
compass  of  an  instrument  or  voice,  and  so  on. 
How  it  came  to  have  this  meaning,  the  writer 
has  not  been  able  to  discover.  [G.] 
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REGISTRATION  (or  REGISTERING)  ii 
the  only  convenient  term  for  indicating  the  art  o! 
selecting  and  combining  the  stops  or  '  registers 
in  the  organ  so  as  to  produce  the  best  effect  an<i 
contrast  of  tone,  and  is  to  the  oigan  what  *  or 
chestration'  is  to  the  orchestra.  The  stops  0! 
an  organ  may  be  broadly  dased  under  the  twc 
divisions  of  '  flue-stops '  and  *  reed-stops.'  [Sec 
Organ.]  The  flue-stops  again  may  be  regarded 
as  classed  under  three  sub-divisions — ^those  whici 
represent  the  pure  organ  tone  (as  the  diapasons 
principal,  fifteenth,  and  mixtures),  those  whidi 
aim  at  an  imitation  of  string  or  of  reed  tone  (sf 
the  violone,  viola,  gamba,  etc.),  and  those  whidt 
represent  flute  tone.  In  considering  the  whole 
of  the  stops  en  moMe^  a  distinction  may  again  be 
drawn  between  those  which  are  intended  to  com 
bine  in  the  general  tone  ('mixing  stops')  sod 
those,  mostly  direct  imitations  of  orchestral  in* 
struments,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  'sok 
stops'  to  be  used  for  special  effects,  as  the 
clarinet,  orchestral  oboe,  vox  humana,  etc.  Some 
stops,  such  as  the  harmonic  flute,  are  capable  ol 
effective  use,  with  certain  limitations,  in  eithei 
capacity. 

The  use  of  the  pure  solo  stops  is  guided  b} 
nearly  the  same  aesthetic  considerations  as  th< 
use  in  the  orchestra  of  the  instruments  whict 
they  imitate  [see  Obohbstbation],  by  suitability 
of  timbre  for  the  expression  and  feeling  of  the 
music.  These  stops  form,  however,  the  smallest 
and  on  the  whole  the  least  important  portion  o\ 
the  instrument. 

In  the  combination  of  the  general  mass  of  stopi 
there  are  some  rules  which  are  invariable— €.  g.  i 
'  mutation  stop,'  such  as  tiie  twelfth,  can  never  \n 
used  without  the  stop  giving  the  unison  tone  nexi 
above  it  (the  fifteenth),  and  the  mixtures  cai 
never  be  used  without  the  whole  or  the  principa 
mass  of  the  stops  giving  the  sounds  below  them 
except  that  on  ^e  swell  manual  the  mixtun 
may  sometunes  be  used  with  the  8-feet  stopi 
only,  to  produce  a  special  effect.  On  the  great 
organ  manual  it  is  generally  assumed  that  tk^ 
stops  are  added  in  the  order  in  which  they  an 
always  placed,  the  unison  diapason  stops  and  th< 
i6*feet  stops  lowest,  the  principal,  twelfth,  fif^ 
teenth,  and  mixtures  in  ascending  order  abov< 
them  ;  and  the  reeds  at  the  top,  to  be  added  last 
to  give  the  full  power  of  the  instrument.  Ba| 
this  general  rule  has  its  exceptions  for  sped* 
purposes.  If  it  be  desired  to  play  ikfugcUo  pa»ag< 
with  somewhat  of  a  light  violin  effect,  the  fit 
teenth  added  to  the  8-feet  steps,  omitting  tb< 
principal  and  twelfth,  has  an  excellent  effect, 
more  especially  if  balanced  by  a  light  i6-fee9 
stop  beneath  the  diapasons.  The  8-feet  reedtf 
again,  may  be  used  with  the  diapasons  only,  witl 
very  fine  effect,  in  slow  passages  of  full  harmony 
The  harmonic  flute  of  4-feet  tone  is  usually 
found  on  the  great  manual,  but  should  be  usee 
with  caution.  It  often  has  a  beautiful  effect  ix 
addition  to  the  diapasons,  floating  over  them  siK 

1  For  thli  ret.<on  the  twelfth  and  flftefnth  thould  nerer  be  ooK* 
bined  on  one  slide,  u  U  occutouilly  dooe  for  the  aak«  of  econvO>2 
lu  median  ism. 
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brightening  up  their  tone,  but  should  be  shot  off 
when  the  4-feet  principal  is  added,  or  when  the 
'full  to  fifteenth'  ia  used, as  the  two  tonea  do  not 
amalgamate.  The  f  6- feet  stope  on  the  manuab 
are  intended  to  give  weight  and  gravity  of  tone, 
and  are  always  admirable  with  the  full  or  nearly 
the  full  organ.  In  combination  with  the  diapasons 
only  their  ase  is  determined  by  circumstances ; 
with  a  Terv  full  harmony  they  cause  a  muddy 
effect ;  with  an  extended  harmony  in  pure  parts 
they  impart  a  desirable  fullness  and  weight  of 
tone,  anid  seem  to  fill  in  the  interstices  of  the 
oniaon  stops :  e.  g. — 
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No.  I  would  be  injured  by  the  addition  of  a 
i6feet  stop  below  the  diapasons ;  No.  2  would 
be  improved  by  it. 

The  swell  organ  stops  are  very  like  the  great 
organ  in  miniature,  except  that  the  reed-stops 
predominate  more  in  tone,  and  are  more  often 
used  either  akme  or  wiCh  diapasons  only,  the 
•tronger  and  more  pronounced  tone  of  the  reeds 
being  requisite  to  bring  out  the  full  effect  of 
the  eretcendo  on  opening  the  swell  box.  The 
oboe  alone,  in  passages  of  slow  harmony,  has  a 
beantiful  effect,  rich  yet  distant.  The  choir 
organ  is  always  partially  composed  of  solo  stops, 
and  the  bulk  of  its  stops  are  usually  designed 
for  ipedal  effects  when  used  separately,  though 
with  a  certain  capability  of  mixing  in  various 
combinations.  It  may  be  observed  that  qualities 
of  tone  which  mix  beautifully  in  unison  will  often 
Bot  mix  in  different  octaves.  The  union  of  one 
of  the  soft  reedy-toned  stops,  of  the  gamba  class, 
with  an  8-feet  clarabella  flute,  has  a  beautiful 
mosiy  effect  in  harmonised  passages,  but  the 
addition  of  a  4-feet  flute  instead  is  un^^atisfactory ; 
and  the  combination  with  the  clarabella,  though 
•0  eflective  for  harmony,  would  be  characterless 
*•  a  solo  combination  for  a  melody.  The  effect 
of  a  light  4feet  flute  over  a  light  8-feet  stop  of 
not  too  marked  character  is  often  admirable  for 
the  accompanying  harmonies  to  a  melody  played 
on  another  manual ;  Mendelssohn  refers  to  this 
hi  the  letter  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  delight  in 
plajing  the  accompaniment  in  Bach's  arrange- 
inent  ^  the  chorale  'Schroiicke  dich'  in  this  way; 
the  flute,  he  observes,  'continually  floating  above 
the  chorale.*  This  class  of  effect  b  peculiar  to 
the  ofgan ;  it  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  dou- 
tding  a  part  with  the  flute  an  octave  higher  in  the 
otcbeetra;  in  the  organ  the  whole  harmony  is 
^bled,  but  in  so  light  and  blending  a  manner 
^t  the  hearer  is  not  conscious  of  it  as  a  dou- 
bling of  the  parts,  bnt  only  as  a  bright  and  liquid 
•fleet. 

In  contrasting  the  stops  on  the  different 
"^mials,  one  r?'^""*^^  may  be  arranged  so  as  to 


be  an  echo  or  light  repetition  of  the  other,  as  when 
a  selection  of  stops  on  the  swell  manual  is  used 
as  the  puino  to  the  forte  of  a  similar  selection  on 
the  great  manual  ;  but  more  often  the  object  is 
contrast  of  tone,  especially  when  the  two  hands 
use  two  manuals  simultaneously.  In  such  cnse 
the  stops  must  be  selected,  not  only  so  as  to  stand 
out  from  each  other  in  tone,  but  so  that  each 
class  of  passage  may  have  the  tone  best  fitted 
for  its  character.  In  this  example,  from  Smart's 
Theme  and  Variations  in  A,  for  instance — 


Gmt  Organ  Flw 
S-feet. 


Swell  with  Beeds.  S-feeK. 

if  the  registering  were  reversed,  the  chords  played 
on  the  flute-stop  and  the  brilliant  accompaniment 
on  the  swell  reeds,  it  would  not  only  be  ineffec- 
tive but  sesthetically  repugnant  to  the  taste,  from 
the  sense  of  the  misuse  of  tone  :  this  of  coutse 
would  be  an  extreme  example  of  misuse,  merely 
instanced  here  as  typical.  The  use  of  flute  tone 
over  reed  tone  on  another  keyboard  is  often 
beautiful  in  slow  passages  also ;  e.  g.  from  ^  Rhein- 
berger's  Sonata  in  F| : — 


Adaffio  non  troppo 
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Meet  Flute,  Great  or  Solo  Orgftn. 
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Swdl,  Soft  S-feet  Beed  only. 


^F? 


t:^^ 


Pedal  Bourdon,  coupled  to  SwelL 

where  the  flute  seems  to  glide  like  oil  over  the 
comparatively  rough  tones  of  the  reed.  Differing 
tones  may  sometimes  be  combined  with  good 
effect  by  coupling  two  manuals;  swell  reeds 
coupled  to  great-organ  diapasons  is  a  fine  com- 
bination, unfortunately  haekneyed  by  church 
organists,  many  of  whom  are  so  enamoured  of  it 
that  they  seldom  let  one  hear  the  pure  diapason 
tone,  which  it  must  always  be  remembered  is 
the  real  organ  tone,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  instrument.  Special  expression  may  some- 
times be  obtained  by  special  combinations  of 
pitch.  Slow  harmonies  played  on  1 6-feet  and  8-feet 
flutes,  or  flute-tuned  stops,  only,  produde  a  very 
funereal  and  weird  effect.'  Brilliant  scale  pas- 
sages and  arpeggios,  accompanying  a  harmony 
on  another  keyboard,  may  be  given  with  an 
effect  at  once  light  and  bizarre^  with  the  1 6-feet 
bourdon  and  the  fifteenth  three  octaves  above 
it.     SaintSaens,  in  his  first  *  Rhapsodic,'  writes 

1  The  recistering  U  our  own ;  thecompoier  gite*  no  indication. 

2  See  a  little  piece  entitled  'Adagio  Kleglaco.'  In  Iku'a  'Organ 
Pieces  for  Church  Uae.' 
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an  arpeggio  accompaniment  for  flutes  in  three 
octaves — 


FlutM.  S.  4,  and  2  feet. 


Swell  Reed. 

though  it  is  perhaps  better  with  the  4-feet  flute 
omitted.  The  clarinet,  though  intended  as  a  solo 
ston,  may  occasionally  be  used  with  great  effect 
in  narmonised  passages  (in  combination  with  a 
light  flue-stop  to  fill  up  and  blend  the  tone),  and 
should  therefore  always  be  carried  through  the 
whole  range  of  the  keyboard,  not  stopped  at 
tenor  C,  as  most  builders  do  with  it.  The 
voz-humana  should  never  be  combined  with  any 
other  stop  on  the  same  manual ;  the  French 
organists  write  it  so,  but  it  is  a  mistake ;  and,  it 
may  be  added,  it  should  be  but  sparingly  used 
at  all.  It  is  one  of  the  tricks  of  organ  effect, 
useful  sometimes  for  a  special  expression,  but 
very  liable  ta  misuse.  The  modem  introduction 
of  a  fourth  keyboard,  the  *  solo  manual,*  entirely 
for  solo  stops,  puts  some  new  effects  in  the  hands 
of  the  player,  more  especially  through  the  medium 
of  brilliant  reed-stops  voiced  on  an  extra  pressure 
of  wind.  These  give  opportunity  for  very  fine 
effects  in  combination  with  the  great-organ 
manual ;  sometimes  in  bringing  out  a  single  em* 
phatic  note,  as  in  a  passage  from  Bach's  A  minor 
Fugue — 

tr Soto  Oivui,  Tub*  Seed,  / 

Qt. 
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Great  Orsan.  Full  to  Mixtures. 
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where  the  long  blast  from  the  solo  reed,  sounding 
above  the  sway  and  movement  of  the  other  parts, 

• 

>  Id  this  ease  the  solo  reed  in  suppoied  to  be  coupled  to  the  choir 
manual  fimmodtately  below  the  great  manual),  and  the  lower  notes 
on  the  treble  stave  arr  talcen  by  the  lint  finyer  of  the  right  hand,  the 
fourth  finger  of  the  Mine  hand  continuing  to  hold  the  E  on  the  tower 
nuinual.  In  some  modem  organs  the  solo  manual  ii  placed  Imme- 
diatelj  above  or  below  the  great  manuiJ.  in  order  to  facilitate  such  a 
combination,  which  is  often  exceedingly  useful. 
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has  a  magnificent  effect.  The  solo  reeds  may  be 
used  also  to  give  contrast  in  repeated  phrases  in 
full  harmony,  as  in  this  passage  from  the  finale 
of  Mendelssohn's  first  Sonata — 


Great  Organ  / 


Solo  Organ 
Beeda. 


Combinations  and  effects  such  as  these  might 
be  multiplied  ad  infinitum ;  in  fact,  the  possible 
combinations  on  an  organ  of  the  largest  size  are 
nearly  endless;  and  it  must  be  observed  that 
organs  vary  so  much  in  detail  of  tone  and  balance, 
that  each  large  instrument  presents  to  some  ex- 
tent a  separate  problem  to  the  player. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  great  organ  works 
of  Bach  and  his  school  there  is  hardly  an  indi- 
cation of  the  stops  to  be  employed.  It  is  perhaps 
on  this  account  that  it  was  long  the  custom,  and  is 
so  still  with  a  majority  of  players,  to  treat  Bach's 
fugues  for  the  organ  as  if  they  were  things  to  be 
mechanically  ground  out  without  any  attempt  at 
effect  or  colouring ;  as  if,  as  we  heiii<d  a  distin- 
guished player  express  it,  it  were  sufllcieii.  to 
pull  out  all  the  stops  of  a  big  organ  '  and  then 
wallow  in  it.'  It  is  no  wonder  under  these  cir- 
cumstances that  many  people  think  of  organ 
fugues  as  essentially  *  dry.*  The  few  indications 
that  are  given  in  Biu^h'sworks,  as  in  the  Toccata 
in  the  Doric  mode,  show,  however,  that  he  was 
fully  alive  to  the  value  of  contrast  of  tone  and 
effect ;  and  with  all  the  increased  mechanical 
facilities  for  changing  and  adjusting  the  stops  in 
these  days,  we  certainly  ought  to  look  for  some 
more  intelligent  'scoring*  of  these  great  works 
for  the  organ,  in  accordance  with  their  style  and 
character,  which  is  in  fact  as  various  as  that  of 
any  other  branch  of  clasdcal  music,  and  to  get 
rid  of  the  idea  that  all  fugues  must  necessarily 
be  played  as  loud  as  possible.  Many  of  Bach's 
oiigan  works  are  susceptible  of  most  delicate  and 
even  playful  treatment  in  regard  to  effect ;  and 
nearly  all  the  graver  ones  contain  episodes  which 
seem  as  if  purposely  intended  to  suggest  variety 
of  treatment.  THere  must,  however,  be  a  dis- 
tinction made  between  fugues  which  have  'epi- 
sodes,' and  fugues  which  proceed  in  a  regular 
and  unbroken  course  to  a  climax.  Some  of  Bach'» 
organ  fugues,  and  nearly  all  of  Mendelssohn's, 
are  of  the  latter  class,  and  require  to  be  treated 
accordingly. 

In  arranging  the  effective  treatment  of  organ 
music  of  this  class,  it  is  necessary  often  to  make 
a  special  study  of  the  opportunities  for  changing 
the  stops  so  as  to  produce  no  perceptible  break 
in  the  flow  of  the  whole.  The  swell -organ  is  the 
most  useful  bridge  for  passing  firom  loud  to  soft 
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aadbtdL  again;  when  open  it  iboalcl  be  powerful 
enough  to  be  paaied  on  to  from  the  great  organ 
without  a  violent  contraet,  when  the  tone  can  be 
leduoed  gradually  b j  olosiiig  it ;  the  reverse  pro- 
ceeding being  adopted  in  returning  to  the  great- 
inannal.    It  is  poerible  to  add  stops  on  the  great- 
Btannal  in  the  course  of  playing,  so  as  hardly  to 
Bake  any  perceptible  break,  by  chooeing  a  mo- 
Bent  when  only  a  single  note  is  being  sounded  ; 
the  addition  of  a  stop  at  that  moment  is  hardly 
mticed  by  the  hearer,  who  only  finds  when  the 
other  parts  come  in  again  that  the  tone  is  more 
brilliant.      If  it  be  a  flue«top  that  Ib  to  be 
added,  a  low  note  is  the  best  opportunity,  as 
the  addition  of  a  more  acute  stop  of  that  class 
ii  least  felt  there ;  if  a  reed  is  to  be  added,  it 
•honld  be  drawn  on  a  high  note^  as  the  reed 
toiie  is  meet  prominently  felt  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  scale.    It  should  be  added  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely inadmissible  to  delay  or  break  the  tempo 
to  gain  time  for  changing  a  itop ;  the  player  must 
make  his  opportunities  without  any  such  license. 
Tolerably  doee  imitations  of  orchestral  effects 
are  poaible  on  the  organ,  and  an  inmiense  num- 
ber of  'arrangements'  of  this  kind  have  been 
made;  but  as  it  is  at  best  but  an  imperfect 
imitation,  this  ie  not  a  pursuit  to  be  encouraged. 
On  the  other  hand,  arrangements  of  piano  music 
for  the  <Bgan,  provided  t£tt  a  careful  selection  is 
made  of  that  which  ia  in  keeping  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  instrument,  may  often  be  very  inter- 
esting and  artistically  valuable,  as  giving  to  the 
mo.  ip  t^JiMtger  scale  snd  new  beauties  of  tone  and 
tzpfeanoiL,  and  affording  scope  for  the  unfettered 
eiercise  of  taste  and  feeling  in  the  invention  of 
sibcts  suitable  to  the  character  of  the  music. 

Hie  foregoing  remarks  may,  we  hope,  afford 
some  SDswer  to  the  question  so  often  asked  by 
the  oninitiated, '  how  do  you  know  which  stops 
to  use !  *  but  it  must  be  added  that  a  sensitive 
csr  for  delicacies  of  timbre  is  a  gift  of  which  it 
may  be  said,  naacUwr,  non  fi ;  imd  no  one  will 
sequire  by  mere  teaching  the  perception  which 
gives  to  each  passage  its  most  suitable  tone- 
ooburing.  [H.H.S.] 

BE60NDI,  GiULio,  of  doubtful  parentage, 
born  at  Geneva  in  182  a.  His  reputed  fother  was 
stetcher  in  the  Gymnasium  of  Milan.   The  child 

rin  to  have  been  an  in&nt  phenomenon  on 
guitar,  and  to  have  been  sacrificed  by  his 
fitther,  who  took  him  to  every  court  of  Europe, 
noepdng  Madrid,  before  he  was  nine  years  old. 
llwy  arrived  in  England  in  1831  or  183a ;  and 
Cniho  seems  never  to  have  left  the  United  King- 
^  sgain  except  for  two  concert  tours  in  Gkr- 
BSDv  one  with  Herr  Lidel,  the  violoncello  player 
in  1S41,  the  other  with  Mad.  Dulcken  in  1846. 
Ob  the  f<niner  d  these  tours  he  played  both  the 
S^tar  and  the  melophone  (whatever  that  may 
^▼e  been),  and  evoked  enthusiastic  praises  from 
^  oonespondents  of  the  A.  M.  Zeitung  in 
^tsgne  and  Vienna  for  his  extraordinary  execu- 
wn  on  hoth  instruments,  the  very  artistic  and 
^('^ividaal  character  of  his  perf<»inance,  and  the 
"v^Hness  of  his  eanXahiHe,  The  concertina  was 
Patented  by  %r  ChaHes  Wheatstone  in  1829  [see 
'01.  m.  PT,  1. 
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CoyciBTnr^],  but  did  not  oome  into  ose  till 
B^gondi  took  it  up.  He  wrote  two  concertos 
for  it,  and  a  very  large  number  of  arrange- 
menti^  as  well  as  of  original  compositions, 
among  which  a  graceful  piece,  'Les  Oiseaux,* 
was  perhaps  the  most  fovourite.  He  also 
taught  it  largely,  and  at  one  time  his  name  was 
to  be  seen  in  almost  all  concert  prognunmes. 
He  was  a  great  friend  of  Mdique'sy  who  wrote 
for  him  a  Concerto  for  the  Concertina  (in  G) 
which  he  played  with  great  success  at  the  Concert 
of  the  Musical  Society  of  London,  Apr,  20, 1864. 
When  he  went  abroad  for  his  second  tour,  his 
performance  and  the  effect  which  he  got  out  of 
so  unpromising  and  inartistic  an  instrument  as- 
tonished the  German  critics.  (See  the  A.  M. 
Zeitung  for  1846,  p.  855.)  Begondi  appears  to 
have  been  badly  treated  by  his  father  and  to 
have  had  wretched  health,  which  carried  him 
off  on  May  6,  1872.  He  was  a  fine  linguist 
and  a  very  attractive  person.  His  talent  was 
exquisite,  and  in  better  circumstances  he  might 
have  been  one.  of  the  really  great  artists.       [G.] 

REHEARSAL  (Fr.  ^petition.  Get.  Probe). 
In  the  case  of  Concerts,  a  performance  pre- 
liminary to  the  public  one,  at  which  each  piece 
included  in  the  programme  is  played  through 
at  least  once,  if  in  MS.  to  detect  the  errors  in- 
evitable in  the  parts,  and  in  any  case  to  study 
the  work  and  discover  how  best  to  bring  out 
the  intentions  of  the  composer,  and  to  ensure 
a  perfect  eruembU  on  the  part  of  the  performers. 
In  England,  owing  to  many  reasons,  but  princi- 
pally to  the  over-occupation  of  the  players,  suffi- 
cient rehearsals  are  seldom  given  to  orchestral 
works.  The  old  rule  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
(now  happily  to  be  altered)  was  to  have  one  re- 
hearsal on  Saturday  morning  for  the  performance 
on  Monday  evening,  and  this  perhaps  set  the  ex-, 
ample.  Unless  the  music  is  fainiliar  to  the  players 
this  is  not  enough.  No  new  works  con  be  effici- 
ently performed  with  less  than  two  rehearsals; 
and  in  the  case  of  large,  intricate,  and  vocal  works, 
many  more  are  requisite.  We  have  it  on  record 
that  Beethoven's  Eb  Quartet»  op.  127,  was  re- 
hearsed seventeen  times  before  its  first  perform- 
ance ;  the  players  therefore  must  have  arrived  at 
that  state  of  fiuniliarity  and  certainty  which  a 
solo  player  attains  with  a  concerto  or  sonata.        * 

An  ingenious  metiiod  of  adding  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  a  series  of  concerts  has  been  sometimes 
adopted  in  England  of  late  years  by  making  the 
rehearsals  public ;  but  a  rehearsal  in  face  of  a 
large  well-dressed  audience,  unless  the  conductor 
and  performers  are  above  ordinary  human  weak- 
nesses, is  no  rehearsal  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  and  can  be  of  little  or  no  avail  for  the 
efficient  performance  of  the  music. 

In  the  case  of  Operas,  every  practice  of  either 
chorus,  principals,  or  orchestra,  separately  or 
together,  is  termed  a  rehearsal.  These  will  some- 
times continue  every  day  for  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  as  the  whole  of  the  voioe-music  dialogue, 
and  action  has  to  be  learnt  by  heart.  Whilst  the 
chorus  is  learning  the  music  in  one  part  oi  the 
theatre,  the  principals  are  probably  at  work  with 
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the  oompowr  at  a  piano  in  the  Green-room,  and 
the  ballet  is  being  rehearsed  on  the  stage.  It  is 
only  when  the  music  and  dialogue  are  known  by 
heut  that  the  rehearsals  on  the  stage  with  action 
and  business  begin.  The  orchestra  is  never  used 
until  the  last  two  or  three  rehearsals,  and  these 
are  termed  Full  Band  Rehearsals  (Germ.  General' 
probe).  Last  of  all,  before  the  public  production 
of  the  work,  comes  the  Full  Dress  Rehearsal, 
exactly  as  it  will  appear  in  performance.       [G.] 

REICHA,  Anton  Joseph,  bom  at  Prague, 
Feb.  17, 1 770,  lost  his  &ther  before  he  was  a  year 
old ;  his  mother  not  providing  properly  for  his 
education  he  left  home,  and  tcwk  renige  with  his 
grandfather  at  Glattow,  in  Bohemia.  The  means 
of  instruction  in  this  small  town  being  too  limited, 
he  went  on  to  his  uncle  Joseph  Reicha  (bom  in 
Prague,  1746,  died  at  Bonn,  1795),  a  cellist,  con- 
ductor, and  composer,  who  lived  at  Wallerstein 
in  Bavaria.  His  wife,  a  native  of  Lorraine,  speak- 
ing nothing  but  French,  had  no  children,  so 
they  adopted  the  nephew,  who  thus  learned  to 
■peak  French  and  German  besides  his  native  Bo- 
hemian. He  now  began  to  study  the  violin, 
pianoforte,  and  flute  in  earnest.  On  his  uncle's 
appointment,  in.  1 788,  as  musical  director  to  the 
Elector  of  Cologne,  he  followed  him  to  Bonn, 
and  entered  the  Chapel  of  Maximilian  of  Austria 
as  second  flute..  The  daUy  intercourse  with  good 
music  roused  the  desire  to  compose,  and  to  become 
something  more  than  an  ordinary  musician,  but 
his  uncle  refused  to  teach  him  harmony.  He 
managed,  however,  to  study  the  works  of  Kim- 
berger  and  Marpurg  in  secret,  gained  much 
practical  knowleoge  by  hearing  the  works  of 
Handel,  Mozart,  and  Haydn,  and  must  have 
learned  much  from  his  constant  intercourse  with 
Beethoven,  who  played  the  viola  in  the  same 
band  with  himself  and  was  much  attached  to  him. 
At  length  his  perseverance  and  his  success  in 
composition  conquered  his  uncle's  dislike.  He 
composed  without  restraint,,  and  his  symphonies 
and  other  works  were  played  by  hia  uncle's 
orchestra.^ 

On  the  dispersion  of  the  Elector's  Court  in 
1794,  Reicha  went  to  Hamburg,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1799.  There  the  subject  of  instruc- 
tion in  composition  began  to  occupy  him,  and 
there  he  composed  his  first  opera^  'Obaldi,  ou 
les  Fran^ais  en  Bgypte'  (a  acts).  Though  not 
performed,  some  numbers  were  well  receiveid,  and 
on  the  advice  of  a  French  ^migr^,  he  started  for 
Paris  towards  the  close  of  1790,  in  the  hope  of 
producing  it  at  the  ThdAtre  f^^deau.  In  this 
ne  failed,  but  two  of  his  symphonies,  an  overture, 
and  some  'Scenes  italiennes,*  were  played  at 
concerts.  After  the  successive  closing  of  the 
ThdAtre  Feydeau  and  the  Salle  Favart,  he  went 
to  Vienna,  and  passed  six  years  (i8oa-i8o8),  in 
renewed  intimacy  with  Beethoven,  and  making 
friends  with  Haydn,  Albrechtsbexger,  Salieri,  and 
others.  The  patronage  of  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa  was  of  great  service  to  him,  and  at  her 
foquest  he  composed  an  Italian  opera,  '  Argina, 
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regina  di  Granata.*  During  this  happy  period 
of  his  life  he  published  symphonies,  oratorios,  a 
requiem,  6  string  quintets,  and  many  solos  for 
PF.  and  other  instruments.  He  himself  attached 
great  importance  to  his  '36  Fugues  pour  le  piano,* 
dedicated  to  Haydn,  but  they  are  not  the  inno- 
vations which  he  believed  them  to  be ;  in  placing 
the  answers  on  any  and  every  note  of  the  scale 
he  merely  reverted  to  the  Ricercari  of  the  17th 
century,  and  the  only  effect  of  this  abandonment 
of.  the  classic  laws  of  the  Real  liigne  was  to 
banish  tonality. 

The  prospect  of  another  war  induced  Reicha 
to  leave  Vienna,  and  he  settled  finally  in  Paris  in 
1808.  He  now  realised  the  dream  of  his  youth, 
producing  first  'Cagliostro'  (Nov.  37,  1810),  an 
op^ra-comique  composed  with  Dourlen ;  and  at 
the  Academic,  'Natalie*  (3  acts,  July  30,  1816), 
and  'Sapho'  (Dec.  16,  i8aa).  Each  of  these 
works  contains  music  worthy  of  respect,  but  they 
had  not  sufficient  dramatic  eflfoct  to  take  with 
the  public. 

Reicha's  reputation  rests  on  his  chamber- 
music,  and  on  his  theoretical  works.  Of  the 
former  the  following  deserve  mention :  a  die- 
cetto  for  5  strings  and  5  wind  instruments ;  an 
ottet  for  4  strings  and  4  wind  instruments ;  24 
quintets  for  flute,  oboe,  darinet,  horn,  and  baa- 
soon;  6  quintets  and  ao  quartets  for  strings; 
I  quintet  for  clarinet  and  strings  ;  I  quartet  for 
PF.,  flute,  cello,  and  bassoon ;  i  do.  for  4  flutea ; 
6  do.  for  flute,  violin,  tenor,  and  cello ;  6  string 
trios ;  I  trio  for  3  cellos ;  34  do.  for  3  horns ; 
6  duets  for  a  violins;  aa  do.  for  a  flutes;  12 
sonatas  for  PF.  and  violin,  and  a  numbw  of 
sonatas  and  pieces  for  PF.  solo.  He  also  com- 
posed symphonies  and  overtures.  These  works 
are  more  remarkable  for  novelty  of  combinatioQ 
and  striking  harmonies,  than  far  abundance  and 
charm  of  ideas.  Reicha  was  fond  of  going  out  of 
his  way  to  make  difficulties  for  the  purpose  of 
conquering  them ;  for  instance,  in  the  ottet  the 
strings  are  in  G,  and  the  wind  In  E  minor,  and 
in  the  sestet  for  2  clarinets  oonceHanti  one  is  in 
A,  and  the  other  in  B.  This  facultji  for  solving 
musical  problems  brought  him  into  notice  among 
musicians  when  he  first  settled  in  Paris,  and  in 
1 8 18  he  was  offered  the  professorship  of  counter- 
point and  fugue  at  the  Conservatoire.  Among 
his  pupils  there  were  Boilly,  Jelenspeiger,  Bien- 
aim^,  Millaut,  Lefebvre,  Elwart,  Pollet,  Lecar- 
pentier,  Dancla,  and  others ;  Barbereau,  Seuriot, 
Blanchard,  Mme.  de  Montgeroult,  Bloc,  Mussdnl, 
and  George  Onslow,  were  private  friends. 

His  didactic  works,  all  published  in  Paris, 
are  :  'Traits  de  MAodie,'  etc.  (4to,  1814) ;  'Cours 
de  composition  musicale,*  etc.  (181 8) ;  'IVait^  de 
haute  composition  musicale  *  (ist  part  1824,  and 
1826),  a  sequel  to  the  two  first;  and  'Art  du 
compositeur  dramatioue,'  etc.  (4to,  1833). 

Fdtis  has  criticised  his  theories  severely,  and 
though  highly  successful  in  their  day,  they  are 
now  abandoned,  but  nothing  can  surpass  the 
clearness  and  method  of  his  analysis,  and  those 
who  use  his  works  will  always  find  much  to 
be  grateful  for.    Gieiniy  published  a  Gennaa 
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limuUtion  of  the  *  Traits  de  haute  compontion  * 
(Vienna,  1834,  4  wcAa.  folio),  and  in  his  *Art 
d'imttroviaer  *  obviously  made  use  of  Beicha's 
'Art  de  Tarier' — $j  variations  on  an  original 
theme. 

Beicha  married  a  Parisian,  was  naturalised  in 
1839,  amd  raoeived  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1 831 . 
He  preeeated  himself  several  times  for  election 
to  the  Institut  before  his  nomination  as  Boiel- 
dien's  suooeesor  in  1835.  ^®  ^'^y  enjoyed  his 
hoiMNzrs  ».  short  time,  being  carried  off  by  in- 
flammation of.  the  lungs.  May  38,  1836.  His 
death  was  deplored  by  tiie  many  friends  whom 
his  trustworthy  and  honourable  character  had 
attached  to  him.  A  life-like  portrait,  somewhat 
spoiled  by  excessive  laudation,  is  contained  in  the 
'Notice  sor  Reicha'  (Paris,  1837,  8vo),  by  his 
pupO  Delaire>  {G.C] 

REICHABDT,  Alsxandib,  a  tenor  singer, 
was  bom  at  Packs,  Hungary,  April  17,  1825. 
He  received  his  early  instruction  in  music  from 
an  uncle,  and  made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
sge  of  1 8  at  the  Lemberg  theatre  as  Rodrigo  in 
Rossini's  *  Otello.'    His  success  there  led  him  to 
Vienna,  where  he  was  engaged  at  the  Court  Opera, 
and  completed  his  education  under  G^itiluomo, 
Oatalani,  etc     At  this  time  he  was  much  re- 
nowned for  his  singing  of  the  lieder  of  Beethoven 
and  Schuberty  ai^  was  in  request  at  all  the 
§cir6es;  Prince  Esterhasy  made  him  his  Kammer- 
silager.    In  1846  he  made  a  toamSe  through  Ber- 
lin, Hanover,  etc.,  to  Paris,  returning  to  Vienna. 
In  185 1  be  made  his  first  appearance  in  England, 
■nging  at  the  Musical  Union,  May  6,  and  at 
the  Philharmonic  May  i  a,  at  many  other  con- 
eerts,  and  lastly  before  Her  Majesty.    In  the 
following  season  he  returned  and  sang  in  Ber- 
lios's '  Rosneoand  Juliet,' at  the  new  PhiJharmonio 
Concert  of  April  1 4^  also  in-  the  Choral  Symphony, 
Berlios*s  'Faust,'  and  the  *  Walpurgisnight,'  and 
CDJoyed  a  very  great  popularity  both  in  songs 
aad  in  more  serious  pieces.   From  this  time  until 
1857  he  passed  each  season  in  England,  singing 
at  ooDoerts,  and  at  the  Royal  Opera,  Drury  Lane, 
and  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  where  he  filled  the 
parti  of  the  Count  in  *  The  Barber  of  Seville,'  Raoul 
in  *The  Huguenots,'  Belmont  in  'The  Seraglio,* 
FkMestaa  in  *  Fidelio,'  Don  Ottavio  in  *  Don  Juan,' 
cte.  etc.    His  Floreetan  was  a  very  successful 
XBiperiCMiation,  and  in  this  part  he  was  said  '  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  popularity  which 
he  has  so  honourably  earned  and  maintained  in 
London.'    He  also  appeared  with  much  success 
ia  oratorio.     In  the  provinces  he  became  almost 
M  great  a  fitvourite  a*)  in  London.    In  i8(;7  he 
gave  his  first  concert  in  Paris,  in  the  Salle  Enird, 
ud  the  following  sentence  from  Berlioz's  report 
of  the  perfonnanoe  will. give  an  4dea  of  his  style 
and  voice.    '  M.  Reichardt  is  a  tenor  of  the  first 
witer— sweet,  tender,  sympathetic  and  charming. 
Almost  all  his  pieces  were  redemanded,  and  he 
■ug  them  again  without  a  sign  of  fatigue^'  Shortly 
after  this  he  settled  in  Boulogne,  where  he  is  now 
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residing.  Though  he  has  retired  firom  the  active 
exercise  of  his  profession,  he  is  not  idle.  He  has 
organised  a  Philharmonic  Society  at  Boulogne ; 
he  is  President  of  the  Academic  Communale  de 
Musique,  and  his  occasional  concerts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  hospital — where  one  ward  is  en- 
titled 'Fondation  Reichardt* — are  not  only  very 
productive  of  funds  but  are  the  musical  events  of 
the  town.  M.  Reichardt  is  a  composer  as  well 
as  a  singer.  Several  of  his  songs,  especially  '  Thou 
art  so  near,'  were  very  popular  in  their  day.  [G.] 

REICHARDT,  Johann  FfOiDRiCH,  composer 
and  writer  on  music ;  son  of  a  musician ;  bom 
Nov.  35,  175a,  at  Konigsberg,  Prussia.  From 
childhood  he  showed  a  great  disposition  for  music, 
and  such  intelligence  as  to  interest  influential 
persons  able  to  further  his  career.  Under  these 
auspices  he  was  educated  and  introduced  into 
good  society,  and  thus  formed  an  ideal  both  of 
art  and  of  life  which  he  could  scareely  have 
gained  had  he  been  brought  up  among  the>petty 
privations  incident  to  his  origmal  position.  Ui>* 
fortunately,  the  very  gifts  which  enabled  him  to 
adopt  these  high  aims<  fostered  an  amount  of 
conceit  which  often  led  him  into  difficulties.  His 
education  was  more  vuious  than  precise ;  music 
he  learned  by  practice  rather  than  by  any  real 
study.  His  best  instrument  was  the  violin,  on 
which  he  attained  considerable  proficiency,  under 
Veichtner,  a  pupil  of  Benda's;  but  he  was  also  a 
good  pianist.  Theory  he  learned  from  the  organist 
Richter.  On  leaving  the  imiversity  of  Konigs- 
berg  he  started  on  a  long  tour,  ostensibly  to  see 
the  world  before  choosing  a  profession,  though  he 
had  virtually  resolved  on  becoming  a  musician. 
Between  1 77 1  and  1 774  he  visited  Berlin,  Leipzig, 
Dresden,  Vienna,  Prague,  Brunswick,  and  Ham- 
burg, made  the  acquaintance  of  the  chief  nota- 
bilities—musical, literary,  and  political — in  each 
place,  and  became  himself  in  some  sort  a  celebrity, 
after  the  publication  of  his  impressions  in  a  series 
of '  confidential  letters ' — '  Vertraute  Briefen  eines 
aufinerksamen  Reisenden,'  in  a  parts  (1774  and 
76).  On  his  return  to  Konigsb^  he  went  into 
a  government  office,  but  hearing  of  the  ^death  of 
Agricola  of  Berlin,  he  applied  in  person  to  Frederic 
the  Great  for  the  vacant  post  of  Capellmeister 
and  Court-composer,  and  Uiough  barely  24  ob- 
tained it  in  1776.  He  at  once  began  to  introduce 
reforms,  both  in  the  Italian  opera  and  the  court 
orchestra,  and  thus  excited  much  opposition  firom 
those  who  were  more  conservative  than  himself. 
While  thus  occupied  he  was  indefatigable  as 
a  composer,  writ^,  and  conductor^  In  1 783  he 
founded  the  'Concerts  Spirituels'  for  the  perform- 
ance of  unknown  works,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
which  speedily  gained  a^high  reputation.  He 
published  collections  of  little-known  music,  with 
critical  observations,  edited  newspctpers,  wrote 
articles  and  critiques  in  other  periodicals,  and 
produced  independent  works.  But  enemies,  who 
were  many,  contrived  to  annoy  him  so  much  in 
the  exercise  of  his  duties,  that  in  1 785  he  obtained 
a4ong  leave  of  absence,  during  which  he  visited 
London  and  Paris,  and  heard  Handel's  oratorios 
and  Gluck>  operas,  both  of  which  he  heartilj 
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ftdmired.  In  lx>thplac^  he  met  with  great  boocms 
as  ooinpofler  and  conductor,  and  was  popular  for 
his  social  qualities ;  but  neither  of  his  two  French 
operas  '  Tamerlan '  and  '  Panth^/  composed  for 
the  Academic,  were  performed.  On  the  death  of 
Frederic  the  Great  (1786)  his  successor  confinned 
Beichardt  in  his  office,  and  he  produced  seyeral 
new  operas,  but  his  position  became  more  and 
more  disagreeable.  His  yanity  was  of  a  peculiariy 
offensive  kind,  and  his  enemies  found  a  weapon 
ready  to  their  hand  in  hia  avowed  sympathy  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  French  Bevolution.  The 
attraction  of  these  views  for  «  buoyant,  liberal 
mind  like  Reichardt's,  always  in  pursuit  of  hiffh 
ideals,  and  eager  for  novelty,  is  obvious  enougn ; 
but  such  ideas  are  dangerous  at  court,  and  after 
further  absence,  which  he  spent  in  Italy,  Ham- 
burg, Paris,  and  elsewhere,  he  received  his  dis- 
missal from  the  GapeUmeistership  in  1 794.^  He 
retired  to  his  estate,  Giebichenstein,  near  Halle, 
and  occupied  himself  with  literature  and  com- 
position, and  occasional  tours.  In  x  796  he  became 
inspector  of  the  salt  works  at  Halle.  After  the 
death  of  Frederic  William  II.  he  produced  a  few 
more  operas  in  Berlin,  but  made  a  greater  mark 
with  his  Singspielen,  which  are  of  real  importance 
in  the  history  of  German  opera.  In  x8o8  he 
accepted  the  post  of  GapellmeiBter  at  Cassel  to 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  refused  by  Beethoven,  but 
did  not' occupy  it  long,  as  in  the  same  year  we 
find  him  making  a  long  visit  to  Vienna.  On  his 
return  to  Giebidienstein  he  gathered  round  him 
a  pleasant  and  cultivated  society,  and  there,  in 
•the  midst  of  his  friends,  he  died,  June  17,  1814. 
Beudiardt  has  been,  as  »  rule,  harshly  judged ; 
he  was  not  «  mere  musician,  but  rather  a  com- 
bination of  musician,  litterateur,  and  man  of  the 
world.  His  overweening  personality  led  him  into 
many  difficulties,  but  as  a  compensation  he  was 
endued  with  great  intelligence,  and  with  an  ardent 
and  genuiae  desire  for  progress  in  everything-^ 
music,  literature,  and  pditics.  As  a  oomposer  his 
works  show  cultivation,  thought,  and  honesty ; 
but  have  not  lived,  because  they  want  the  ne- 
cessary originality.  This  is  specuJly  true  of  his 
instrumental  music,  which  is  entirely  forgotten. 
His  vocal  music,  however,  is  more  important,  and 
a  good  deal  of  it  ought  well  be  revived,  especially 
his  Singspielen  and  his  lieder.  The  former  ex- 
ercised considerable  influence  in  the  development 
of  German  opera,  and  the  latter  are  valuable, 
both  as  early  specimens  of  what  is  now  written 
by  every  composer,  and  for  their  own  individual 
merit.  The  Goethe-Lieder  in  particular  show  a 
rare  feeling  for  musical  form.  Mendelssohn  was 
no  indulgent  critic,  but  on  more  than  one  occasion 
he  speaks  of  Keichardt  with  a  warmth  which  he 
seldom  manifests  even  towards  the  greatest  mse- 
ters.  He  never  rested  until  he  had  arranged  for 
the  performance  of  Keichardt's  Morning  Hymn, 
alter  Milton,  at  the  Cologne  Festival  of  1835; 

1  Tli«re  «M  »pp*renUj  lonM  dluatlsf action  with  Bdchardt'i 
eflidency  m  a  musidan  m  well  m  with  hts  political  opiniona,  for 
Moiart'i  remark  that  th«  Klng^  hand  eouUlnt  great  Tlrtuosi.  hut 
the  effect  would  be  better  if  the  geDtlemeo  played  torether.'  certainly 
Implied  a  reflection  on  the  conductor.  Neither  does  BeieluunU  eeem 
10  ban  ^predated  Jloart  tJahn's '  lloart.'  tl-  410).  { 
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andhis  enChuBiaim  for  the  composer,  and  his  wrath 
at  those  who  criticised  him,  are  delightful  to  read.* 
Tears  afterwards,  when  his  ndnd  had  lost  the 
ardour  of  youth,  and  much  experience  had  sobered 
him,  he  still  retained  his  fondness  for  this  oom- 
poser, and  few  things  are  more  charming  than 
the  genial  appreciation  with  which  he  tells 
BeiduudVs  daughter  of  the  effect  which  her 
iather*s  songs  had  had,  even  when  placed  in 
such  a  dangerous  position  as  between  works  of 
Haydn  and  Mosart,  <at  the  Historical  Concert 
at  the  Gewandhaus  in. Feb.  1847.  It  is  the 
simplicity,  the  rulvet^,  the  national  feeling  of 
this  true  German  music  that  he  praises,  and  the 
applause  with  which  it  was  received  shows  that 
he  was  not  alone  in  his  appreciatioru  Amongst 
Reichardt*B  numerous  works  are  8  operas;  8 
Singspielen,  inclading  4  to  Goethe's  poems,  *Jery 
nnd  Bately,'  '  Erwin  und  Elmire,*  *  Claudine  von 
YiUabella'  and  *Lilla';  5  large  vocal  works, 
including  Milton's  'Morning  Hyiim,'  teanslated 
by  Herder,  his  most  important  work,  in  1835 ;  a 
large  number  of  sonffs,  many  of  which  have 
paued  through  severu  editions,  and  been  pub- 
lished in  various  collections. 

Beichardt's  writings  show  critical  aoameo* 
observation,  and  judgment.  Besides  the  letteia 
previously  mentioned,  he  published — '  Das  Kunst- 
magazin,'  8  numbers  in  a  vols.  (Berlin,  178  a  and 
91);  'Studien  fttr  TonkttnsUer  und  Musik- 
freunde,'  a  critical  and  historical  periodical  with 
39  examples  (i  79a) ;  *  Yertraute  Briefe  aus  Paris,' 
3  parts  (1802-3)  ;  *  Yertraute  Briefe  auf  einer 
Reise  nach  Wien,  etc.'  (1810);  fragments  of 
autobiography  in  various  newspapers;  and  in- 
numerable articles,  critiques,  etc  Hie  *  Briefe ' 
are  specially  interesting  from  the  copious  detoik 
th^  give,  not  only  on  the  music,  but  on  the 
politics,  literature,  and  seciety  of  the  various 
places  he  visited.  A  biography,  'J.  F.  Reichardt, 
sein  Leben  und  seine  musikalische  Thatigkeit^' 
by  Herr  Schletterer,  Capellmeister  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Augsburg,  is  in  progress,  the  xst  voL  having 
been  publuhed  at  Augaburg  in  1865.        [A.m3 

BEID,  Geniebal  John,  bom  towards  the 
middle  of  last  century,  formerly  Colonel  of  the 
88th  Regiment,  a  great  lover  of  music.  By 
his  will  made  in  1803  he  directed  his  trustees,  in 
the  event  of  his  daughter  dying  without  issue,  to 
found  a  Professorship  of  Music  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  'for  the  purpose  also,  afker 
completing  such  endowment  as  hereinafter  is 
mentioned,  of  making  additions  to  the  library  ol 
the  said  University,  or  otherwise  promoting  the 
general  interest  and  advantage  of  tiie  Univenity 
hi  such  .  . .  marmer  as  the  Principal  and  ProiiBB- 
sors  . . .  shall .  .  .  think  most  fit  and  proper.'  In 
a  codicil,  dated  1806,  he  adds— 'Aftor  the  de- 
cease of  my  daughter  ...  I  have  left  all  my 
Property  ...  to  the  College  of  Edinburgh  where 
had  my  education  .  . .  and  as  I  leave  all  my 
music  books  to  the  Professor  of  Music  in  that 
College,  it  is  my  wish  that  in  every  year  after  his 
appointment  he  will  cause  a  concert  of  music  to 
be  performed  on  the  13th  of  February,  bdng  my 
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Wrthd^.*  He  Also  directed  thst  at  tiiis  ftunoal 
'Beid  Concert*  some  pieces  of  his  own  compo- 
■itkm  should  be  performed  *  by  a  select  band.* 

When  by  the  oeath  of  General  Reid^s  daughter 
IB  1838  some  £70,000  became  available,  it  seems 
to  hare  been  handed  over  to  the  University  au- 
thorities without  sufficient  attention  to  the  itali* 
dsed  portion  of  the  following  instruction  in  the 
will :  *  that  .  . .  my  said  Trustees  . .  .  shall  and 
do,  &y  tueh  intirument  w  inHnunenU  as  may  he 
required  by  the  law  of  Scotland  make  over  the 
residae  of  my  .  • .  personal  estate  to  the  Principal 
and  Profiaasors  of  the  said  University.'    And  as 
no  particuljur  sum  was  specified  for  foundation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Chair  of  Music,  con- 
nderable  latitude  being  allowed  to  the  discretion 
of  the  University  authorities,  the  secondary  object 
of  the  bequest  received  far  greater  care  and 
attention  than  the  primary  one,  and  for  years  the 
Chair  was  starved.    The  Professorship  was  insti- 
tuted in  1839,  when  the  first  Professor,  Mr.  John 
llkomson,  was  appointed.     He  lived  only  a  short 
time  after  his  election,  and  in  184a  was  succeeded 
by  Sr  Henry  Bishop,  who  resigned  after  two  years. 
Mr.  H.  H  Pierson  was  elected  in  1 844,  but  he  also 
rerigned  shortly  after.  In  1845  Mr.  John  Donald- 
son,  an  advocate,  and  a  good  theoretical  musician, 
recaved  the  appointment,  and  from  the  first  seems 
to  have  resolv^  to  obtain  a  more  just  and  satis- 
&ctoiy  bestowal  of  the  bequest     It  would  be 
out  of  place  to  allude  further  to  the  state  of  mat- 
ten  erirting  up  to  1855.    Suffice  it  to  say  that 
in  1851,  anticipating  Mr.  Donaldson's  intention 
of  petitioning  Parliament,  the  Edinburgh  Town 
Council,  as  '  Patrons '  of  the  University,  raised  an 
action  against  the  Principal  and  Professors  for 
alleged  mismanagement  and  misappropriation  of 
the  Beid  Fond.  A  lonff  litigation  followed,  and  by 
decree  of  the  Court  of  Seuion  in  1855  Uie  Urn- 
venity  authorities  were  ordered  to  devote  certain 
ioma  to  the  purchase  of  a  site,  and  the  erection  of 
a  building  for  the  Class  of  music.   The  class-room 
and  its  organ  were  built  in  1861,  and  the  Pro- 
fiewsor's  salary — which  had  been  fixed  at  the  very 
lowest   sum    suggested   by  the   Founder,   viz. 
£100— as  well  as  the  grant  for  the  concert,  were 
i^tly  raised,  and  a  sum  set  apart,  by  order  of 
the  Court,  for  expenses  of  class-room,  assistants^ 
bitrumenta,  etc 

These  hardly -earned  ooncessions  are  mainly  due 
to  tbe  determined  energy  of  Prol  Donaldson,  who 
aeems  to  have  oonrid^ed  them  sufficient  when 
eompared  with  what  formerly  existed.  He  at  all 
events  obtained  for  the  Chair  a  hr  better  position 
than  that  which  it  occupied  before  the  lawsuit. 
But  the  disappointments  and  mortifications  to 
winch  he  was  subjected  bv  such  long  and  painful 
ooidKcts  not  improbably  shortened  his  life,  and  he 
died  m  1865.  In  that  year  Mr.  Herbert  Oakeley 
wu  elected,  who  has  held  the  appointment  up  to 
tUpiesenttime.  [H.S.O.] 

BEID  OOKCEBTS.  These  concerts  have  not 
Kached  their  present  high  position  without  vids- 
■itodes  almost  as  unfortunate  as  those  to  which 
tU  Beid  Pivfessorship  was  subjected.  The  earliest 
^inaotfts  under  Professon  Thomson  and  Bishopi 
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oonsidering  the  then  musical  taste  of  Scotland, 
were  not  unworthy  of  General  Reid's  munifi- 
cent bequest.  The  £aoo  allowed  out  of  the 
Reid  Fund  was  wholly  inadequate  to  the  cost  of 
a  grand  oonoert  400  miles  finom  London.  The 
Senate  therefore  decided  that,  besides  this  grant, 
all  the  tickets  should  be  sold,  and  that  the  pro- 
ceeds should  assist  Professor  Thomson  in  givine 
a  fine  concert ;  and  the  following  note  was  printed 
in  the  first  Reid  Concert  Book^  in  1841 :— 'The 
Professors  desire  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
whole  of  these  sums  * — i.e.  the  grant  and  the  pro- 
ceeds— *i8  to  be  expended  on  the  concert;  and 
that  in  order  to  apply  as  large  »fund  as  possible 
for  the  purpose,  they  have  not  reserved  any  right 
of  entry  for  their  families  or  firiends.' 

This  system  was  continued'  by  Sir  H.  R. 
Bishop,  and  in  1842  and  43  the  sale  of  tickets 
enabled  him  to  give  concerts  which  were  at 
least  creditable  for  the  time  and  place. 

Upon  Professor  Donaldson's  accession,  a  plan 
was  initiated  by  him  which  proved  most  un- 
fortunate. He  altered  the  system  of  admission 
by  payment  to  that  of  invitation  to  the  whole 
audience ;  and  in  consequence  the  Reid  Concerts 
began  to  decline,  and  became  an  annual  source 
of  vexation  to  the  University,  public,  and  Pro- 
fessor. The  grant,  which  under  legal  pressure 
afterwards  seems  to  have  been  raised  to  £300, 
was  then  only  £200,  and  therefore  not  only  was 
it  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  concert  with- 
out loss,  but  the  distribution  of  free  tickets 
naturally  caused  iealousiee  and  heartburnings  to 
'  town  and  gown^  and  the  Reid  Concert  became 
a  byword  and  the  hall  in  which  it  was  held  a 
bear-garden.  Matters  seem  to  have  culminated  in 
1865,  when  a  large  number  of  students,  who 
thought  that  they  IumI  a  right  of  entry,  broke  into 
the  concert-hall. 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters  on  Professor 
Oakeley's  i^pointmeni  in  1865.  Finding  it 
impossible  after  twenty  years  to  return  to  the 
original  system  of  TLomson  and  Bishop,  he 
ms^  a  compromise,  by  giving  firee  admissions 
to-  the  Professors,  the  Umversity  Court,  the  stu- 
dents in  their  fourth  vear  at  eollege,  and  a  few 
leading  musicians  in  the  dty,  and  admitting  the 
rest  of  the  audience  by  payment.  From  this  date 
a  new  era  dawned  on  the  Reid  Concerts;  the 
university  and  the  dty  were  satisfied,  and  the 
standard  of  performance  at  onoe  rose. 

In  1867  a  practical  beginning  was  made,  by 
the  engagement  of  Mr.  Manns  and  a  few  of  the 
Crystal  Palaoe  orchestra,  with  veiy  good  results. 

Since  1 860  Mr.  C.  Halle  and  his  bimd  have  been 
secured,  anci  each  year  the  motto  seems  '  Excel- 
sior.*^  The  demand  for  tickets  soon  became  so 
great  that  the  present  Professor  organised  two 
supplementary  performances  on  the  same  scale 
as  the  *  Reid,  and  thus,  from  concerts  which  on 
some  occasions  seem  to  have  been  a  mere  per- 
formanoe  of  ballads  and  operatic  music  by  a 
starring  party,  the  Reid  Concert  has  grown  mto 
the  '  Edinburgh  Orohestral,*  or  *  Reid  Festival,* 
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an  aannal  musical  gathering  on  the  oompletot 
and  moBt  satisfactory  scale  as  to  materials,  selec- 
tion, and  execution  —  one  which  would  •  do 
honour  to  any  city  either  of  Great  Britain  or  Ger- 
many. To  have  achieved  so  splendid  a  resolt  in 
the  teeth  of  so  many  difficulties  does  honour  to 
the  tact,  ability,  and  devotion  of  Sir  Herbert 
Oakeley,  and  is  sufficient,  even  without  his  popu- 
larisation of  the  organ,  to  perpetuate  his  name 
in  Scotland.  [G.] 

RElNAGLE,  Josbfh,  son  of  m  German 
musician  resident  in  England,  was  bom  at 
Portsmouth.  He  was  sucorasively  trun^peter  and 
horn-player,  violoncellist,  violinist,  and  violon- 
cellist again,  and  a  very  able  performer.  About 
1 785  he  visited  Dublin,  where  he  remained  two 
years.  Returning  to  London  -he  obtained  a 
prominent  position  in  the  best  orchestras,  and 
was  principal  cello  at  Salomon's  concerts  when 
directed  by  Haydn.  He  afterwards  settled  at 
Oxford.  He  composed  violin  concertos,  violon- 
cello concertos,  string  quartets,  duets  and  trios 
for  violin  and  pianoforte,  etc.,  and  was  author 
of  *  A  Treatise  on  the  Violoncello.* 

His  younger  brother,  Hdoh,  an  eminent  vio- 
loncellist, died  at  an  early  age  at  Lisbon,  where 
he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

His  son,  Alexander  Robextf,  bom  at  Brighton, 
Aug.  ax,  I799>  ^^^  some  time  oi^ganist  of  St. 
Peter-in-the  East, -Oxford,  was  the  composer  of 
several  psalm  and  hymn  tunes.  He  retired  to 
Kidlington,  near  Oxford,  where  he  died  April  6, 
1877.  [W.H.H.] 

REINE  DE  OH  y  PRE,  LA.  Opera  in  5  acts; 
words  by  Saint-Georges,  music  by  Hal^vy.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Grand  Op^ra^  Paris,  Dec.  a  a, 
1846.  [G.] 

REINE  DE  SABA,  LA.  Opera  in  4  acts ; 
words  by  Barbier  and  Carr^,  music  by  Gounod. 
Produced  at  the  Op^  Feb.  a8.  i86a.  It  was 
adapted  to  English  words  under  the  title  of 
'Irene*  by  H.  B.  Famie,  and  in  this  form  was 
produced  as  a  concert  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Aug.  I  a,  1865.  The  beautiful  Airs  de  ballet 
contain  some  of  Gounod's  best  music,  andare  fre- 
quently played  at  the  same  place.  [G.] 

REINE  TOPAZE,  LA.  Opera  comique  in  3 
acts ;  words  by  Lockroy  and  Battes,  music  by 
Victor  Mass^.  Produced  at  theTh^re  Lyrique 
Dec.  37, 1856.  In  English,  as  Queen  Topaze,  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  Dec.  34,  i860.  [G.] 

REINECRE,  Kabl,  composer,  conductor,  and 
performer,  director  of  the  Gewandhaus  concerts 
at  Leipzig,  the  son  of  a  musician,  bom  June  23, 
18a  7,  at  Altona,  was  from  an  early  age  trained 
by  hb  &ther,  and  at  11  performed  in  public. 
As  a  youth  he  was  a  first-rate  orchestral  violin 
player.  At  18  he  made  a  concert  tour  through 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  with  especial  success  at 
Copenhagen.  In  1843  he  settled  in  Leipzig, 
where  he  studied  diligently,  and  eagerly  em- 
braced the  opportunities  for  cultivation  afforded 
by  the  society  of  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann, 
with  a  success  which  amply  shows  itself  in  his 
music.  In  1844  he  made  a  professional  tour  with 
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Waslelewskito  Riga,  returning  by  Hanover  an^ 
Bremen.  He  was  already  in  the  pay  of  Christian 
VTII.  of  Denmark,  and  in  1846  he  again  visited 
Copenhagen,  and  played  before  the  court.  On 
both  occasions  he  was  appointed  oourt-piaoist. 
In  1851  he  went  with  Otto  von  Konigslow  to 
Italy  and  Paris ;  anQ  on  his  return  HiUer  secured 
him  for  the  professorship  of  the  piano  and  coun- 
terpoint in  the  conservatoire  of  Cologne.  In 
1854  he  became  conductor  of  the  Concertgeeell- 
Bchait  at  Barmen,  an^  in  1859  Musikdirector  to 
the  University  of  Breslau.  On  Julius  Rietz^s  de- 
parture from  Leipzig  to  Dresden  in  1 860  Reinecke 
succeeded  him  as  conductor  at  the  Gewandhaus, 
and  became  at  the  same  time  professor  of  com- 
position in  the  Conservatorium.  Between  the 
years  1867  and  187a  he  made  extensive  toum^ ; 
in  England  he  plaved  at  the  Musical  Union, 
Crystal  Palace,  and  Philhaimonic,  on  the  6th, 
x7th,  and  19th  of  April,  1869  respectively,  and 
met  with  great  success  both  as  a  virtuoso  and 
a  composer.  '  He  reappeared  in  this  country  in 
187a  and  was  equally  well  received. 

Reinecke^s  industry  in  composition  is  great, 
his  best  woiicB,  as  might  be  expected,  being  those 
for  piano  ;  his  three  PF.  sonatas  indeed  are  ex- 
cellent compositions,  carrying  out  Mendelssohn's 
technique  without  indulging  the  eccentricities  of 
modem  virtuosi ;  his  pieces  for  a  PFs.  are  also 
good ;  his  PF.  Concerto  in  F|  minor  is  a  well- 
established  'favourite  both  with  musicians  and  the 
public.  Besides  other  instrumental  music— quin- 
tets, quartets,  concertos  for  violin  and  cello,  etc. — 
he  has  composed  an  opera  in  5  acts,  '  Konig  Man- 
fred,* and  two  in  one  act  eath,  *  Der  vieij&rigen 
Posten '  (after  Komer)  and  '  Ein  Abenteuer  Han- 
del's ' ;  incidental  music  to  Schiller's  *  Tell ' ;  an 
oratorio,  *  Belsazar  * ;  a  cantata  for  men's  voices, 
'  Hakon  Jarl ' ;  overtures,  'Dame  Kobold,*  *  Ala- 
din,*  'Friedensfeier';  a  masses,  and  a  symphonies; 
and  a  large  number  of  songs  and  of  pianoforte 
pieces  in  all  styles,  including  valuable  studies  and 
educational  wol'ks,  numbering  in  all  more  than 
1 60.  His  style  is  refined,  his  mastery  over  counter- 
point and  form  is  absolute,  and  he  writes  with 
peculiar  clearness  and  correctness.  He  has  also 
done  much  editing  for  Breitkopf *s  house.  His 
position  at  Ijeipzig  speaks  for  his  ability  as  a 
conductor ;  as  an  accompanyist  he  is  first-rate ; 
and  as  an  arranger  for  the  pianoforte  he  is  reoo^ 
nised  as  one  of  the  first  of  the  day.  [E.G.] 

REINHOLD,  Hugo,  a  very  promiring  young 
Austrian  musician,  bom  at  Vienna  March  3, 
1854.  ^®  began,  like  Haydn  and  Schubert,  l^ 
being  a  choir-boy  in  the  Imperial  Chapel,  after 
which,  in  1868,  at  the  instance  of  Herbeck,  he 
entered  the  Conservatorium,  under  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Coburg-Gotha,  where  he  was 
put  under  Bruckner,  Dessoff,  and  Epstein,  re- 
mained till  1874,  ^^<^  obtained  a  silver  medal. 
His  published  works  have  reached  op.  18.  They 
consist  of  pianoforte  music  and  songs ;  of  a  suite 
in  five  movements  for  pianoforte  and  strings,  of 
a  prelude,  minuet  and  fugue  also  for  stringed 
orchestra,  and  of  a  string-quartet  in  A  (op.  18). 
The  two  Uuiger  works  were  played  at  the  Vienna 
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mnuurmoDio  ooncerU  of  Deo.  9, 1877,  and  Nov. 
I7»  1878,  respectiyely.  The  compoeer  was  loudly 
ailed  for  on  both  ocxawions,  and  they  are  praised 
by  the  intelligent  and  impartial  Vienna  critic  of 
the  'Monthly  Miuical  Record*  for  their  delicate 
character  and  absence  of  andne  pretenaion.  The 
qoartet    waa    recently   ezeouted   by   Hellmee* 

[G.] 
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REINHOLD,  Thoxas,  bom  at  Dresden  about 
1690,  was  the  reputed  nephew,  or,  as  some 
■aid,  son,  of  the  Archbishop  of  that  city.  He 
had  an  early  passion  for  music,  and  having  met 
Handel  at  the  Archbishop's  residence  oonceived 
so  strong  a  liking  for  him  that  after  a  time  he 
quitted  his  abode  and  sought  out  the  great 
compoeer  in  London,  who  received  him  with 
&vour.  In  July  173 1  he  appeared  at  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre  as  a  singer  in  *  The  Grub  Street 
Opera,*  and  afterwards  sang  at  the  King*s 
Theatre.  He  was  one  of  the  original  singers 
of  *The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war/  in  Handel*s 
'Israel  in  Egypt/  and  the  original  representative 
of  the  foUowing  characters  in  HandeFs  works : — 
Harapha  in  'Samson*;  Sonmus  in  'Semele'; 
Cyrus  and  Gobryas  in  '  Belshazzar ' ;  Chelsias 
and  the  Second  Elder  in  '  Susanna  * ;  Caleb  in 
'  Joshua ' ;  Simon  in  '  Judas  Maccabeus ' ;  the 
Levite  in  '  Solomon  * ;  and  Yalens  in  '  Theodora.' 
He  died  in  Chapel  Street,  Soho,  in  1751. 

His  son,  Chablbs  Frsdxbiok,  bom  in  1737, 
reoeivfid  his  musical  education  first  in  St.  Paul's, 
sad  afterwards  in  the  Chapel  Royal.  On  Feb.  3, 
1755,  he  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage 
St  Drury  L^ne  as  Oberon  in  J.  C.  Smith's  opera, 
'The  Fairies,'  being  announced  as  '  Master  Rein- 
hold.'  He  afterwards  became  organist  of  St. 
George  the  Martyr,  Bloomsbury.  In  1759  he 
^ipeared  as  a  bass  singer  at  Maryiebone  Gfffdens, 
where  he  continued  to  sing  for  many  seasons. 
He  afterwards  performed  in  English  operas,  and 
■mg  in  oratorios,  and  at  provincial  festivals,  etc. 
He  was  especially  famed  for  his  singing  of 
Handel's  song,  'O  ruddier  than  the  cherry.' 
He  was  one  of  the  principal  bass  singers  at  the 
Commemoration  of  Handel  in  1784.  He  retired 
in  1797,  and  died  in  Somers  Town,  Sept.  29, 
1815.  [W.H.H.] 

REINXEN,  JoBANK  Adam,  eminent  Grerman 
organist,  bom  at  Deventer,  in  Holland,  April 
^7>  1623,  <^  pupil  of  Swelinck  at  Amsterdam, 
became  in  1654  organist  of  the  church  of  St. 
Cstherioe  at  Hamburg,  and  retained  the  post 
till  his  death,  Kov.  24,  1722,  at  the  age  of  99. 
He  was  a  person  of  some  consideration  at  Hiun* 
bug,  both  on  account  of  his  fine  playing,  and  of 
bii  beneficial  influence  on  music  in  general,  but 
bii  vanity  and  jealousy  of  his  brother  artists  are 
WTcrelj  commented  on  by  his  contempojraries. 
80  great  and  so  widespread  was  his  reputation 
tbat  Sebastian  Bach  fi«quently  walked  to  Ham- 
burg from  Liineburg  (1700  to  1703),  and  Cothen 
(1720),  to  hear  him  play.  Reinken  may  be  con- 
Wered  the  best  representative  of  the  North- 
Gtrniaa  school  of  organists  of  the  17th  oen* 
^.  whose  stroDg  pointa  were,  not  the  claasio 


placidity  of  the  South-German  school,  but  great 
dexterity  of  foot  and  finger,  and  ingenious  com- 
binadons  of  the  stops.  His  compodtions  are 
loaded  with  passages  for  dis{^y,  and  are  de- 
fective in  form,  both  in  individual  melodies  and 
general  construction.  His  works  are  very  scarce ; 
'  Hortus  Musicus,*  for  2  violins,  viola  and  bass 
(Hamburg  1704)  is  the  only  one  printed;  and 
even  in  MS.  only  five  pieces  are  known — 2  on 
Chorales,  1  Toccata,  and  2  Variations  (for  Clavier).^ 
Of  the  first  of  these,  one— on  the  chorale  '  An 
Wasserfliissen  Babylons' — is  specially  interest- 
ing, because  it  was  by  an  extempore  perform- 
ance on  that  chorale  at  Hamburg  in  1722  that 
Bach  extorted  firom  the  venerable  Reinken  the 
words,  'I  thought  that  this  art  was  dead,  but 
I  see  that  it  still  Uves  in  yon.'  [A.  M.] 

REINTHALER,  Kabl,  conductor  of  the 
Private  Concerts  at  Bremen,  bom  Oct.  13,  1822, 
in  Luther's  house  at  Erfurt,  was  early  trained  in 
music  by  6.  A.  Ritter,  then  studied  theology  in 
Berlin,  but  after  passing  his  examination,  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  mudo.  His  first  attempts  at 
composition,  some  psalms  snng  by  the  Cathe- 
dral choir,  attracted  the  attention  of  King  Frede- 
ric  William  lY.,  and  procured  him  a  travelling 
grant.  He  visited  jhuris,  Milan,  Rome,  and 
Naples,  taking  lessons  in  singing  firom  Greraldi 
and  Bordogni.  On  his  return  in  1853  he  ob- 
tained a  post  in  the  Conservatoire  of  Cologne,  and 
in  1858  became  organist  in  the  Cathedral  of  Bre- 
men. He  had  already  composed  an  oratorio 
'  Jephta '  (performed  in  London  by  Mr.  Hullah, 
April  16,  1856,  and  published  with  English 
text  by  Novellos),  and  in  1875  ^i^  opera  *  Edda* 
was  played  with  sud^ess  at  Bremen,  Hanover, 
and  elsewhere.  His  '  Bismarck-hymn '  obtained 
the  prize  at  Dortmund,  and  he  has  composed  a 
symphony,  and  a  large  number  of  part-songs. 
Reinthaler's  style  beuv  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Mendelssohn  and  Gade.   [F.G.] 

REISSIGER,  Karl  Gottlisb.  son  of  Christian 
Gottlieb  Reissiger,  who  published  3  symphonies 
for  ftdl  orchestra  in  1790.  Bom  Jan.  31,  1798, 
at  Belzig  near  Wittenberg,  where  his  father  was 
Cantor,  he  became  ini8iia  pupil  of  Schicht  at  the 
St.  Thomas  School,  Leipzig.  In  1 8 1 8  he  removed 
to  the  University  with  the  intention  of  studying 
theology,  but  some  motets  composed  in  181 5  and 
1 8 16  had  already  attracted  attention,  and  the 
success  of  his  fine  baritone  voice  made  him  de- 
termine to  devote  himself  to  music.  In  182 1  he 
went  to  Vienna  and  studied  opera  thoroughly. 
Here  also  he  composed  '  Das  Rockenweibchen.' 
In  182a  he  sang  an  aria  of  Handel's,  and  played 
a  PF.  concerto  of  his  own  composition  at  a  con- 
cert in  the  Kamthnerthor  theatre.  Soon  after 
he  went  to  Munich,  where  he  studied  with  Peter 
Winter,  and  composed  an  opera  'Dido,*  which 
was  poiformed  several  times  at  Dresden  under 
Weber*s  conductorship.  At  the  joint  expense 
of  the  Prussian  government  and  of  his  patron 
von  Altenstein,  a  musician,  he  undertook  a  tour 
through  Holland,  France,  and  Italy,  in  order  to 
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nport  on  the  eosditioB  of  mane  in  tiioM  coon- 
tries.  On  his  retum  he  was  oommissioned  to 
draw  up  a  soheme  for  a  Prnsnan  national  Conser- 
vatoire, but  at  the  same  time  was  offered  posts 
at  the  Hague  and  at  Dresden.  The  latter  he 
acoepted,  replacing  Marschnei  at  the  opera,  where 
he  laboured  hard,  producing  both  German  and 
Italian  operas.  In  i8a7  he  suooeeded  0.  M.  tool 
Weber  as  conductor  of  the  GJennan  Opera  at 
Dresden.  Among  his  operas,  '  Ahnenschats^* 
'  SibelW  *  Turandot,* ' Adele  von  Foix,*^  and  *  Der 
Sohifflnruoh  von  Medusa,*  had  great  success  in 
their  day,  but  the  term  '  Kapellmeistermusik  * 
eminently  describes  them,  and  they  have  almost 
entirely  disappeared..  The  overture  to  the  Fel- 
senmtihle,  a  spirited  and  not  uninteresting  piece* 
is  occasionally  met  with  in  ooncert  programmes. 
Masses  and  ohurch  music,  a  few  lieder,  and  par- 
ticularly some  graceful  and  easy  trios  for  rV, 
violin  and  celloy  made  his  name  very  popular  for 
a  period.  He  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
the  composer  of  the  piece  known  as '  Weber's  Last 
Waltz.*  Reissiger  died  Nov.  7.  1859,  ^"^^  '^^ 
succeeded  at  Dresden  by  Julius  Riets.      [F.G.] 

BEISSMANN,  Augubt,  musician  and  writer 
on  music,  bom  Nov.  14,  1835,  at  Frankenstein* 
Silesia,  was  grounded  in  muric  by  Jung,  the 
Cantor  of  his  native  town.  In  1843  he  removed 
to  Breslau,  and  these  had  instruction  from 
Mosewius,  Baumgart,  Ernst  Bichter,  Lttstner, 
and  Kohl,  in  various  branches,  including  piano- 
forte, organ,  violin,,  and  oella  He  at  first  pro- 
posed to  become  a  oomposer,  but  a  residence  in 
1850-53  at  Weimar,  where  lie  came  in  contact 
with  the  new  school  of  music,  changed  his  plans 
and  drove  him  to  literature.  His  first  book  was 
'From  Bach  to  Wagner*  (Berlin,  1861) ;  rapidly 
followed  by  a  historical  work  on  the  German 
song,  'Das  deutsche Lied,*' etc.  (1861),  rewritten 
as  'Greschichte  des  Deutschen  Liedes'  (1874). 
This  again  was  succeeded  by  his  General  History 
of  Music— *Al]g.  Musikgeschichte'  ($  vols.  1864, 
lieipziff),  with  a  great  number  of  interesting 
ezamples;  and  that  by  '^Compositionslehre'  (3 
vols.  BerUn,  1866-70).  BEis  recent  works  have 
been  of  a  biographical  nature,  attempts  to  show 
the  gradual  development  of  the  life  and  genius 
of  the  chief  musicians — Schumann  (1865),  Men- 
delssohn (1867),  Schubert  (1873),  Haydn  (1879). 
All  books  about  these  great  men  are  inter« 
esting,  especially  when  written  by  practical  and 
intelligent  musicians;  and  Dr.  Rei8smann*8  are 
illustrated  by  copious  ezamples  (in  Schubert's 
case  from  MS.  sources),  which  much  increase 
their  value.  In  1877  he  published  a  volume  of 
lectures  on  the  history  of  music,  delivered  in  the 
Conservatorinm  of  Berlin,  where  he  has  resided 
nnce  1863.  His  chief  employment  since  1871 
has  been  the  completion  of  the  '  Musik  Conver- 
sationslexikon,'  in  which  he  succeeded  Mendel 
as  editor,  after  the  death  of  the  latter.  The 
1  ith  volume,  completing  the  work,  appeared  in 
X879,  and  it  will  long  remain  as  the  most  com- 
prehensive Lexicon  of  music.  Dr.  Beissroann 
unfortunately  thought  it  necessary  to  oppose  the 
establishment  of  the  Boyal  High  School  for 
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Music  at  BerHn  in  1875,  and  to  enfoioe  his 
opposition  by  a  bitter  uamphlet,  which  however 
has  long  since  been  torgotten.  [See  MuBiXy 
KttinoLicHi  HocHsoHULi  FiJB,  voL  ii.  p.  4376.] 
As  a  practical  musician  Dr.  Reissmann  has  been 
almost  as  industrious  as  he  has  been  in  literature. 
The  list  given  in  the  Lexicon  oomprises  a  grand 
operas  and  one  comic  ditto ;  an  oratorio ;  a  dra- 
matic scenes  for  solos,  male  chorus,  and  orchestra ; 
a  concerto  and  a  suite  for  sdo  violin  and  or^ 
chestra;  a  sonatas  for  pianoforte  and  violin ;  and 
a  great  quantity  of  miscellaneous  pieces  for  piano 
solo  and  for  the  voice— in  all  nearly  50  published 
works.  He  is  now  (1881)  at  Leipzig,  editing  an 
Illustrated  History  d  Grerman  music.  [G.] 

RELATION  is  a  general  term  implying  con- 
nection between  two  or  more  objects  of  consider- 
ation, through  points  of  similarity  and  contrast.  In 
other  words,  it  is  the  position  which  such  objects 
appear  to  occupy  when  considered  with  reference 
to  one  another.    It  is  defined  by  its  context. 

The  relations  of  individual  notes  to  one  another 
may  be  described  in  various  ways.  For  instance^ 
they  may  be  connected  by  belonging  to  or  being 
prominent  members  of  the  diatonic  series  of  any 
one  key,  and  contrasted  in  various  degrees  by 
the  relative  positions  they  occupy  in  that  series. 
A  further  simple  relation  ui  established  by  mere 
proximity,  such  as  may  be  observed  in  Uie 
relations  of  grace-notes,  appoggiaturas,  turns, 
and  shakes  to  the  essential  notes  which  they 
adorn ;  and  this  is  carried  so  far  that  notes  alien 
to  the  harmony  and  even  to  the  key  are  freely 
introduced,  and  are  perfectly  intelligible  when 
in  dose  connection  with  chuacteristic  diatonic 
notes,  ^e  relations  of  disjimct  notes  may  be 
found,  among  other  ways,  by  their  belongix^g  to 
a  chord  whidi  is  easily  called  to  mind ;  whence 
the  successive  sounding  of  the  constituents  of 
fomiliar  combinations  is  easily  realised  as  melody; 
while  melody  which  is  founded  upon  leea  obvious 
relations  is  not  so  readily  appreciated. 

The  relations  of  chords  may  be  either  direct  or 
indirect.  Thus  they  may  have  several  notes  in 
common,  as  in  Ex.  x,  or  only  one,,  as  in  Ex.  a, 
Ex.  1.  Ex.  S.  Ex.  S. 
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to  make  simple  direct  oonnection,  while  the  diver- 
sity of  their  derivadons,  or  their  respective  de- 
grees of  consonance  and  dissonance,  afford  an 
immediate  sense  of  contrast.  Or  they  may  be 
indirectly  connected  through  an  implied  chord  or 
note  upon  which  they  might  both  converge;  as 
the  common  chord  of  D  to  that  of  C  through  G, 
to  which  D  is  Dominant^  while  G  in  its  torn  is 
Dominant  to  C  (Ex.  3).  The  relation  thus  es- 
tablished is  sufficiently  dear  to  allow  the  major 
chord  of  the  supertonic  and  its  minor  sevmtfa 
and  major  and  minor  ninth  to  be  systematic^y 
affiliated  in  the  key,  though  its  third  and  minor 
unth  are  not  in  tlw  diatonic  seriaik 
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A  farther  illnstratioii  of  the  relations  of 
AariB  n  afforded  by  those  of  the  Dominant  and 
Tonic.  They  are  connected  by  their  roots  being 
a  fifth  apart,  which  is  the  simplest  interval, 
except  the  octave,  in  mnsie ;  bat  their  other  com- 
ponents are  entirely  distinct,  as  is  the  compound 
tone  of  the  roots,  since  none  of  their  lower  and 
■Km  characteristic  harmonics  are  coincident. 
TlMy  thus  represent  the  strongest  contrast  in 
the  diatonic  series  of  a  key,  imd  when  taken 
togethtt*  define  the  tonality  more  clearly  than  any 
olher  pair  of  chords  in  its  range. 

T^  relations  of  keys  are  traced  in  a  similar 
manner ;  as,  for  instance,  by  the  tonic  and  perfect 
fifth  of  one  being  in  the  diatonic  series  of  another, 
«r  by  the  number  of  notes  which  are  common  to 
both.   The  relations  of  the  keys  of  the  minor  third 
sad  minor  sixth  to  the  major  mode  (as  of  £b  and 
Ab  with  reference  to  C)  are  rendered  intelligible 
through  the  minor  mode ;  but  the  converse  does 
not  hdd  good,  for  the  relations  of  keys  of  the  major 
mediant  or  submediant  to  the  minor  mode  (as  of 
E  minor  and  A  minor  with  reference  to  C  minor) 
are  decidedly  ronote,  and  direct  transition  to  them 
is  not  easy  to  follow.     In  fact  the  modulatory 
tendency  of  the  minor  mode  is  towards  the  con- 
nections of  its  relative  major  rather  than  to  those 
of  its  actual  major,  while  the  outlook  of  the 
major  mode  is  fiee  en  both  sides.    The  relation 
of  the  key  of  the  Dominant  to  an  original  Tonio 
is  explicable  on  much  the  same  grounds  as  that 
of  the  chords  of  those  notes.    The  Dominant  key 
is  generally  held  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  com- 
flementary  or  contrast  in  the  construction  of  a 
piece  of  mosic  of  any  sort,  but  it  is  not  of  uni- 
Tersal  cogency.    For  instance,  at  the  very  out- 
let of  any  movement  it  is  almost  inevitable  that 
the  Dominant  harmony  should  early  and  empha- 
tacaOy  present  itself;  hence  when  a  fresh  section 
ii  reached  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  find  another 
eoolzaet  to  avoid  tautology.    With  some  such, 
pvpoae  the  keys  of  the  mediant  or  submediant 
have  at  times  been  chosen,  both  of  which  afford 
inteneting  phases  of  contrast  and  connection; 
the  ooonection  being  mainly  the  characteristic 
major  third  of  the  original  tonic,  and  the  contrast 
being  emphasised  by  the  sharpening  of  the  Dom- 
inant in  the  first  case,  and  of  the  Tonic  in  the 
eeoond.    The  key  of  the  subdominant  is  avoided 
in  such  cases  becsuse  the  contrast  afforded  by  it 
k  not  sufficiently  strong  to  have  force  in  the  total 
kurssBon  of  the  movement. 

The  relations  of  the  parts  of  ai^  artistic  work 
lie  in  a  similar  manner  those  of  contrast  within 
Uts  oi  proportion  and  tonality.  For  instance, 
thosB  of  the  first  and  second  section  in  what  is 
esQed  'first  movement*  or  'sonata*  form  are 
based  on  the  contrast  of  complementary  tonal- 
ities as  part  of  the  musical  structure,,  on  the  one 
bsod ;  and  on  contrast  of  character  and  style  in 
tbs  idea  on  the  other;  which  between  them 
establish  the  balance  of  proportion^  The  rela- 
tioB  of  the  second  main  ^visioo — the  '  working- 
•et*  section — to  the  first  part  of  the  movement  is 
tkat  of  greater  complexity  and  fireedom  in  con- 
tast  to  f^gularity  and  definiteoeis  of  musical 


stmcturev  and  fanciful  discussion  of  characteristic 
portions  of  the  main  subjects  in  contrast  to  formal 
exposition  of  complete  ideas;  and  the  final  section 
completes  the  cycle  by  returning  to  i^ularity  in 
the  recapitulation. 

The  relations  of  the  various  movementa  of  a 
large  work  to  one  another  are  of  similar  nature. 
The  earliest  masters  who  wrote  Suites  and  Senate 
di  Camera  or  di  Chiesa  had  but  a  rudimentary 
and  undeveloped  sense  of  the  relative  contrasts 
of  keys ;  consequently  they  contented  themselves 
with  connecting  the  movements  by  putting  them 
all  in  the  same  key,  and  obtained  their  contrasts 
by  alternating  quick  and  slow  movements  or 
dances,  and  by  varying  the  degrees  of  their  seri- 
ousness or  liveliness :  but  the  main  outlines  of  the 
distribution  of  contrasts  are  in  these  respects 
curiously  similar  to  the  order  adopted  in  the 
average  modem  Sonata  or  Symphony.  Thus  ihey 
placed  an  allegro  of  a  serious  or  solid  character 
at  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  work,  as  typified 
by  the  Allemande ;  the  slow  or  solemn  movement 
came  in  the  middle,  as  typified  by  the  Sarabande ; 
and  the  conclusion  was  a  light  and  gay  quick 
movement, as  typified  by  the  Gigue.  And  further, 
the  manner  in  which  a  Oburante  usually  followed 
the  Allemande,  and  a  Gavotte  or  Bourr^  or 
Passepied,  or  some  such  dance,  preceded  the  final 
Gigue,  has  its  counterpart  in  the  Minuet  or 
Scherao  of  a  modem  work,  which  occupies  an 
analogous  position  with  respect  either  to  Uia  slow 
or  last  movement.  In  modem  works  the  force  of 
additional  contrast  is  obtained  by  putting  central 
movements  in  different  but  allied  keys  to  that  of 
the  first  and  last  movements ;  the  slow  movement 
most  firequently  being  in  the  key  of  the  Sub- 
dominant.  At  the  same  time  additional  bonds 
of  connection  are  sometimes  obtained,  both  by 
making  the  movements  pass  without  complete 
break  from  one  to  another,  and  in  some  cases 
(illustrated  by  Beethoven  and  Schumann  especi- 
ally) by  using  the  same  characteristic  features  or 
figures  in  di&rent  movements. 

The  more  subtle  relations  of  proportion^  both 
in  the  matter  of  the  actual  lengtii  of  the  various 
movements  and  their  several  sections,  and  in  the 
breadth  of  their  style ;  in  the  congruity  of  their 
forms  of  expression  and  of  the  quality  of  the 
emotions  they  appeal  to;  in  the  distribution  of 
the  qualities  of  tone,  and  even  of  the  groups  of 
harmony  and  rbjrthm,  are  all  of  equal  import- 
ance, though  less  easy  either  to  appreciate  or  to 
effect,  as  they  demand  higher  d^preee  of  artistic 
power  and  perception;  and  the  proper  adjust- 
ment of  such  telations  are  as  vital  to  operas, 
oratorios,  cantatas,  and  all  other  forms  of  vocal 
music,  as  to  the  purely  instramental  forms. 

The  same  order  of  relations  appears  in  all 
parts  of  the  art ;  ibr  instance,  the  alternation  of 
discord  and  concord  is  the  same  relation,  implying 
contrast  and  connection,  analogous  to  the  relation 
between  suspense  er  expectation  and  its  relief; 
and  to  speak  generally,  the  art  of  the  composer 
is  in  a  sense  the  discovery  and  exposition  of 
intelligible  relations  in  the  muti£arious  material 
at  his  oommandi  and  a  oomplete  explanation  of 
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the  word  would  amount  to  «  complete  theoTj  of 
muaic.  [C.H.H.P.] 

RELFE,  JoHV— whote  father,  Lupton  Relfe 
(died,  Oct.  1 805),  was  for  fifty  years  organiBt  of 
Greenwich  Hospital — was  bom  about  1 766.  He 
received  his  first  instruction  from  his  fiither,  and 
at  eighteen  was  articled  to  Keeble,  organist  of 
St.  (Ieor^e*s,  Hanover  Square.  About  1 810  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  King's  baud  of  music. 
He  had  much  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  the 
pianoforte,  and  composed  some  sonatas,  a  popu- 
lar ballad,  'Mary's  Dream/  and  other  pieces. 
In  1 708  he  published  '  The  Principles  of  Har- 
mony, in  wtdch  nearly  the  whole  theoretical 
plan  of  liOgier,  so  far  as  it  was  connected  with 
offering  elementary  instruction  tbrousfh  the 
medium  of  exercises,  was  anticipated.  He  was 
also  author  of  'Remarks  on  the  Present  State 
of  Musical  Instruction/  18 19,  and  'Lucidus 
Ordo/  an  attempt  to  cUvest  thorough-bass  and 
composition  of  their  intricacies,  1819.  He  died 
about  1837.  [W.HJE.] 

RELLSTAB.  Two  remarkable  people,  father 
and  son.  The  father,  Johann  Kabl  Friedrich, 
was  one  of  those  active  intellects  who  are  so 
influential  in  their  locality ;  he  was  bom  in  Berlin 
Feb.  27, 1759.  His  father,  a  printer,  wished  him 
to  succeed  to  the  business,  but  from  boyhood  his 
whole  thoughts  were  devoted  to  music.  He  was 
on  the  point  of  starting  for  Hamburg  to  complete 
his  studies  with  Emmanuel  Bach  when  the  death 
of  his  father  foroed  him  to  take  up  the  business. 
He  then  added  a  music  printing  and  publishing 
branch ;  was  the  first  to  establish  a  musical  lend- 
ing library  (1783);  founded  a  Concert-Society, 
en  the  model  of  Hiller's  at  Leipzig^  and  called  it 
*  Concerts  for  connoisseurs  and  amateurs/  an  un-' 
usually  distinctive  title  for  those  days.  The  first 
concert  took  place  April  16, 1787,  at  the  Englische 
HauB,  and  in  course  of  time  the  following  works 
were  performed: — Salieri*B  'Armida,'  Schulz*s 
'Athalia,'  Naunuum*s  'Cora,'  Basse's  'Conver* 
sione  di  San  Agostino,*  Bach's  'Magnificat,'  and 
Gluck's  '  Alceste,*  which  was  thus  first  introduced 
to  Berlin.  The  Society  at  last  merged  in  the  Sing- 
akademie.  He  wrote  musical  critiques  for  the 
Berlin  paper,  signed  with  his  initials ;  and  had 
concerts  every  ottier  Sunday  ^Luring  the  winter  at 
his  own  house,  at  which  such  works  as  Haydn's 
'Seasons*  were  performed;  but  these  meetings 
were  stopped  by  the  entry  of  the  French  in  1806, 
when  he  frequently  had  ao  men,  and  a  dozen 
horses  quartered  on  him ;  lost  not  only  his  music 
but  all  his  capital,  and  had  to  dose  his  printing- 
press.  In  time,  he  resumed  his  concerts ;  in  1 809 
gave  lectures  on  harmony;  in  181 1  travelled  to 
Italy,  and  his  letters  in  Yoss^s  newspaper  first 
drew  attention  to  Fraulein  Milder,  and  thus 
brought  about  her  invitation  to  Berlin.  Not  long 
after  his  return  he  was  struck  with  apoplexy  while 
walking  at  Charlottenburg,  Aug.  19,  1823,  and 
found  dead  on  the  road  some  hours  afterwards. 
As  a  composer  he  left  3  cantatas,  a  '  Passion,' 
a  Te  Deum,  and  «  Ma^ s.  Also  an  opera ;  songs 
too  numerous  to  specify;  Tocal  scores  of  Oraun'ft  I 


'Tod  JesQ,*  and  Oluok's  *  Iphigenie ' ;  a  German 
libretto  of  Gluck's  *  Orpb^ '  apparently  from  hia 
own  pen.  Of  instrumental  music  he  published — 
marches  for  PF.,  symphonies  and  overtures;  a 
series  of  pieces  with  characteristic  titles,  'Ob- 
stinacy,' 'Sensibility,*  etc.;  24  short  pieces  for 
PF.,  violin  and  bass,  etc.  Also  A  'Treatise 
on  Declamation  * ;  '  A  Traveller's  observations  on 
church-music,concerts,  operas,  and  chamber-music 
at  the  Palace  in  Berlin'  (1789);  and  'A  guide  to 
Bach'a  system  of  fingering  for  the  use  of  pianists ' 
(1790).  These  works,  for  the  most  part  biblio- 
£^phical  curiosities,  are  very  instructive. 

Rellstab  had  three  daughters,  of  whom  Cabo- 
LIKB,  bom  April  1 8, 1 793  or  94,  was*  singer,  dia- 
tinguished  for  her  extraordinary  compass.  His  sent 

Heikbioh  Fbisdrich  Ludwio,  bom  April  13, 
1799,  in  Berlin,  though  delicate  in  health,  and 
destined  for  practical  music,  was  compelled  by 
the  times  to  join  the  army,  where  he  became 
ensign  and  lieutenant.  In  1816,  after  the  peace, 
he  took  lessons  on  the  piano  hwa  Ludwig 
Berger,  and  in  18x9  and  ao  studied  theory  with 
Bemhard  Klein,  At  the  same  time  he  taught 
mathematics  and  history  in  the  Brigadeschule 
till  i82i,*when  he  retired  from  the  army  to 
devote  himself  to  literature.  He  also  composed 
much  part-music  for  the  'jiingere  liedertafel' 
which  he  founded  in  conjunction  with  G.  Rei< 
chardt  in  18 19,  wrote  a  libretto,  'Dido,'  for  B. 
Klein,  and  contributed  to  Marx's  'Musikzeitung.* 
A  pamphlet  on  Madame  Sontag  procured  him  3 
months*  imprisonment  in  1835,  on  account  of  its 
satirical  allusions  to  a  well-known  diplomatist. 
In  i8a6  he  joined  the  staff  of  Voss's  newspaper, 
and  in  a  short  time  completely  led  the  public 
opinion  on  music  in  Berlin.  His  first  article  was 
a  report  on  a  performance  of'  Euiyanthe,'  Oct.  31^ 
1820,  folio weid  on  Nov.  13  by  another  on  a  soir^ 
at  the  Jagor  Hall,  at  which  Mendelssohn  played 
Beethoven's  9th  Symphony  on  the  piano,  and 
thus  introduced  that  gigantic  work  to  Berlin. 
Twenty*two  years  later  Rellstab  wrote  :— 

That  evening  made  an  indelible  impression  on  mf 
mind,  and  the  reoollection  of  it  is  as  treui  as  of  an  event 
of  yesterday— nay  of  to-da^.  The  most  accomplished 
mtisiciana  of  Berlin,  including  Berger  and  Klein,  were 
present.  The  wonderful,  almost  awe-inspiring  w(zk. 
exacted  the  homage  due  to  it,  but  the  attention  of  »U 
present  was  rivetted  upon  the  young  artist  dealing  with 
nnmistakeable  mastery  with  that  mighty  score,  as  I 
related  at  the  time,  though  in  far  too  measured  terms, 
my  pen  being  then  unpractised.  His  eager  glance  took 
in  tne  whole  of  each  page,  his  ear  *  penetrated  like  a 
gimlet '  (to  use  an  expression  of  Zelter's)  into  the  veiy 
essence  of  the  music,  his  fingers  never  erred. 

Two  years  later  he  wrote  a  cantata  for  Hum- 
boldt's congress  of  physicists^  which  Mendelssohn 
set  to  music. 

Rellstab  was  a  warm  supporter  of  cUssical 
music,  and  stoongly  condemned  all  undue  at* 
tempts  at  effect.  He  quarrclled  with  Spontini 
over  his  'Agnes  von  Hohenstauffen *  (Berlin 
'Musikalische  Zeitung'  iar  1827,  Kos.  23,  24. 
26,  and  29),  and  the  controversy  was  maintained 
with  much  bitterness  until  Spontini  left  Berlin, 
when  Rellstab,  in  his  pamphlet  *  Ueber  mein 
YerhaltniKS  als  Ejritiker  zu  Herm  Spontini,* 
acknowledged  that  he  had  gone  too  far. 
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BellitaVB  novelB  and  essays  are  to  "be  fbtmd  ) 
for  the  most  part  in  his  '  Gesammelte  Schriften  * 
34  Tols.  (Leipzig,  Brockhaus).  A  musical  peri- 
odical, 'Iris  im  Reiche  der  Tonkunst,'  founded  by 
him  in  1 830,  stum  ved  till  1 84a.  His  recollections 
of  Berger,  Schroeder-Devrient,  Mendelssohn, 
Klein,  Dehn,  and  Beethoven  (whom  he  visited 
in  March  1825)  will  be  found  in  '  Aus  meinem 
Leben  *  (a  vols.  Berlin,  1861).  He  was  thoroughly 
edectic  in  his  taste  for  music,  and,  though  not  an 
unconditional  supporter,  was  no  opponent  of  the 
modem  school  of  Liszt  and  Wagner,  He  died 
during  the  night  of  Nov.  a  7, 1 860.  [F*^  J 

BEMl&NTI,  Eduard,  a  famous  vioTinist,  was 
bom  in  1850  at  Hewes  (according  to  another 
account  at  Miskolc)  in  Hungary,  and  received 
his  musical  education  at  the  Vienna  Oonservatoire 
during  the  years  i84a>i845,  where  his  master 
OQ  the  violin  was  Joseph  Bblim,  the  same  who 
instructed  Joachim.     In  1848  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  insurrection,  and  became  adjutant  to 
the  famous  general  Qorgey,  under  whom  he  took 
ptrt  in  the  campaign  against  Austria.      After 
the  revdution  had  been  crushed  he  had  to  fly  his 
eountiy,  and  went  to  America,  where  he  resumed 
his  career  as  a  virtuoso.    In  1853  ^®  went  to 
Liszt  in  Weimar,  who  at  once  recognised  his 
genius  and  became  his  artistic  guide  and  firiend. 
In  the  following  year  he  came  to  London  and 
was  appointed  solo  violinist  to  the  Queen.    In 
i860  he  obtained  his  amnesty  and  returned  to 
Hongaiy,  where  some  time  afterwards  he  received 
fixxa  the  Emperor  of  Austria  a  similar  distinction 
to  that  granted  him  in  England.   After  his  return 
boiDe  he  seems  to  have  retired  for  a  time  from 
public  life,  living  chiefly  on  an  estate  he  owned  in 
Hangary.   In  1865  he  appeared  for  the  first  time 
b  Paris,  where  he  created  a  perfect  furore  in  the 
mIoqs  of  the  aristocracy.    Repeated  artistic  tours 
in  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium  further  tended 
to  spread  his  fame.  In  1875  he  settled  temporarily 
m  Paris,  and  in  the  summer  of  1877  came  to 
Loodcm,  where  also  he  produced  a  sensational 
eSBct  in  private  circles.    The  season  being  far 
advanced  ne  appeared  in  public  only  once,  at  Mr. 
Mspleoon*s  benefit  concert  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
▼hoe  he  phiyed  a  fantasia  on  themes  from  the 
'Huguenots.*     In  the  autumn  of  1878  he  again 
^ted  London,  and  played  at  the  Promenade 
Concerts.    He  was  on  his  way  to  America,  where 
^  has  been  giving  concerts  for  the  last  three 
yeus  and  st^  resides  (1881).     As  an  artist 
M.  Bem^nyi  combines  perfect  mastery  over  the 
technical  difiKculties  of  his  instrument  with  a 
i^nmgly  pronounced  poetic  individuality.    His 
>ool  is  m  nis  playing,  and  his  impulse  carries  him 
ivay  with  it  as  he  warms  to  his  task,  the  impres- 
•ion  produced  on  the  audience  being  accordingly 
in  tax  ssoending  scale.     He  never  tires,  and  one 
B«ver  tires  of  him.     The  stormier   pieces  of 
Cbopb  transferred  by  him  from  the  piano  to  the 
violin  are  given  by  Kem^nyi  with  overpowering 
^^^    But  tenderer  aocenta  are  not  wanting; 
^  nocturnes  of  Chopin  and  Field,  arranged  in 
^  isme  way,  he  gives  with  the  suavest  dreami- 
^  interrupted  at  intervals  only  by  aooenta  of 
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passion.  Another  important  feature  in  Rem^nyi's 
playing  is  the  national  element.  He  strongly 
maintains  against  Liszt  the  genuineness  of  Hun- 
garian music,  and  has  shown  himself  thoroughly 
imbued  with  that  spirit  by  writing  several '  Hun- 
garian melodies,'  which  have  been  mistaken  for 
popular  tunes  and  adopted  as  such  by  other  com- 
posers. The  same  half-Eastern  spirit  is  ob- 
servable in  the  strong  rhythmical  accentuation  of 
Rem^nyi's  style,  so  rarely  attained  by  artists  of 
Teutonic  origin.  For  this  and  other  reasons  the 
arrangements  of  Chopin  s  mazurkas  and  similar 
pieces  are  more  congenial  to  him  than  the 
classical  works  of  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Men- 
delasohn,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  in  his 
repertoire*  Altogether  his  genius  will  be  most 
appreciated  in  a  drawing-room,  where  his  marked 
individuality  is  felt  more  immediately  than 
in  a  large  concert-hall.  Rem^yi*s  fame  is  ac- 
cordingly of  a  somewhat  peculiar  kind.  It  re- 
sembles that  of  our  non-exhibiting  painters. 
Most  English  amateurs  have  heard  Ids  name 
and  know  that  he  ranks  amongst  the  leading 
artists  of  the  day,  but  few  can  vouch  for  the 
general  impression  by  their  personal  experience. 
Moreover,  Rem^nyi  is  of  too  migratory  a  nature 
to  follow  up  his  success  in  any  given  place.  He 
is  the  wandering  musician  par  eoccellenoef  and  at 
intervals,  when  the  whim  takes  him,  will  disap- 
pear from  public  view  altogether.  But  although 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  comet,  he  is  un- 
doubtedly a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  his 
own  sphere.  Remdnyi's  com|>ositions  are  of  no 
importance,  being  mostly  confined  to  arrange- 
ments for  his  instrument  and  other  pieces  written 
for  his  own  inmiediate  use. 

REMPLISSA6E, '  filling  up.*  A  term  some- 
times met  with  in  musical  criticism,  which  means 
what  is  colloquially  called '  padding,'  or  passages— 
generally  of  a  florid  and  modulatory  character-^ 
put  by  composers  of  inferior  degree  into  their 
compositions,  whether  from  barrenness  of  ideas, 
or  from  want  of  skill  in  using  those  they  have, 
whereby  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  increased,  but 
not  its  interest  or  value.  [JA.F.M.] 

RENDANO,  Alfonso,  bom  April  5, 1853,  at 
Carolei,  near  Cosenza,  studied  first  at  the  Con- 
servatorio  at  Naples,  then  with  Thalberg,  and 
lastly  at  the  Leipzig  (3onservatorium.  He  played 
at  the  Glewandhaus  with  marked  success  on  Feb. 
8, 187a.  He  then  visited  Paris  and  London,  per* 
formed  at  the  Musical  Union  (April  30, 1872),  the 
Philharmonic  (March  9,  73),  the  C^i^rstal  Palace, 
and  other  concerts,  and  much  in  society;  and 
after  a  lengthened  stay  returned  to  Italy.  He 
was  a  graceful  and  refined  player,  with  a  delicate 
touch,  a  great  command  over  the  mechanism  of 
the  piano,  and  a  pleasing  melancholy  in  his  ex- 
pression. EUs  playing  of  Bach  was  especially 
good.  He  has  published  some  piano  pieces  of  no 
importance.  [G.] 

RE  PASTORE,  IL.  A  dramatic  cantata  to 
Metastasio's  words  (with  compressiouB),  com- 
posed by  Mozart  at  Salzburg  in  i775>  in  honour 
of  the  Archduke  Mf^*'"i^^^«^".    First  performed 
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April  93,  1775.  ^^  contains  «i  orerture  and 
14  nomben.  The  autograph  is  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Berlin,  and  the  work  is  published  in 
Breitkopf  s  complete  edition  as  Series  V.  No.  10. 

Aminta's  air,  'L*amer6/  was  at  one  time  a 
fi^TOurite  with  Madame  Lind-Groldschmidt.    [6.] 

REPEAT.  REPETIZIONE,  REPLTCA(Ger. 
Wiederftolung ;  Fr.  lUpiUlwn,  which  also  meana 
'  rehearsal ').  In  the  soK»lled  sonata-fonn,  there 
are  certain  sections  which  are  repeated,  and 
are  either  written  out  in  full  twice  over,  or  are 

written  only  once,  with  the  sign      ill      at  the 


end,  which  shows  that  the  music  is  to  be  repeated 
either  from  the  beginning  or  from  the  previous 
occurrence  of  the  sign.  The  sections  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  rule,  are  repeated,  are — the 
first  section  of  the  first  movement,  both  sections 
of  the  minuet  or  scherzo  at  their  first  appear- 
ance, and  both  sections  of  the  trio,  after  which 
the  minuet  or  scherzo  is  gone  once  straight  through 
without  repeats.  The  but  half  of  the  first  move- 
ment, and  the  first,  or  even  both,  of  the  sectiona 
In  the  last  movement,  may  be  repeated ;  see  for 
instance  Beethoven's  Sonatas  Op.  2,  No.  a;  Op.  io» 
No.  a ;  Op.  78;  Schubert's  Symphony  No. 9.  Also, 
where  there  is  an  air  and  variations,  both  sections 
of  the  air  and  of  all  the  variations,  should,  strictly 
speaking,  be  repeated.  Although  it  is  a  reguli^ 
custom  not  to  play  the  minuet  or  scheno,  aft^  the 
trio,  with  repeats,  Beethoven  thinks  fit  to  draw 
attention  to  the  iact  that  it  is  to  be  played  straight 
through,  by  putting  after  the  trio  the  words  'Da 
Capo  senza  repetizione,"  or  '  senza  replica,'  in  one 
or  two  instances,  as  in  Op.  xo.  No.  3,  where  more- 
over the  trio  18  not  divided  into  two  sections,  and 
is  not  repeated;  in  Op.  a 7,  No.  a,  where  the 
Allegretto  is  marked  '  La  prima  parte  senza  re- 
petizione '  (the  first  part  without  repeat).  In  his 
4th  and  7th  Symphonies  he  has  given  the  trio 
twice  over  each  time  with  full  repeats.  [J.  A.F.M.] 

REPETITION  (PiAKoroBTE).  The  rapid 
reiteration  of  a  note  is  called  repetition;  a 
special  touch  of  the  player  fscilitated  by  me- 
chanical contrivances  in  the  pianoforte  action; 
the  earliest  and  most  important  of  these  having 
been  the  invention  of  Sibastian  Ebabd.  [See  the 
diagram  and  description  of  Erard's  action  under 
PiANOFOBTB,  vol.  u.  p.  7  a  a.]  By  such  a  con- 
trivance the  hammer,  after  the  delivery  of  a  blow, 
remains  poised,  or  slightly  rises  again,  so  as  to  allow 
the  hopper  to  fall  back  and  be  ready  to  give  a 
second  impulse  to  the  hammer  before  the  key  has 
nearly  recovered  its  positlen  of  rest.  The  parti- 
oularadvantages  of  repetition  to  grand  pianos  have 
been  widely  acknowledged  by  pianoforte  makers^ 
and  much  ingenuitv  has  been  spent  in  inventing 
or  perfiecting  repetition  aetiona  for  them :  in  up* 
right  pianos  however  th»  principle  has  been  rarmy 
employed,  although  its  influence  has  been  felt 
and  shown  by  care  in  the  position  of  the  'check ' 
in  all  check  action  instruments.  The  French  have 
named  the  mechanical  power  to  rapidly  repeat  a 
note,  'double  ^chappenient ' ;  the  drawbacks  to 
double  escapement— which  the  repetition  really 
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i8*-»are  found  in  increased  complexity  of  me- 
chanism and  liability  to  derangement.  These 
may  be  overrated,  but  there  always  remains  the 
drawback  of  loss  of  tone  in  repeated  notes ;  the 
repetition  blow  being  given  from  a  small  depth 
of  touch  compared  with  the  normal  depth,  ia 
mot  so  elastic  and  cannot  be  delivered  with 
so  full  a/orfe,  or  with  a  piamo  or  pianimimo  of 
equally  telling  vibration.  Hence,  in  spite  of  the 
great  vogue  given  to  repetiti(m  efllects  by  Hen 
and  Thalberg,  other  eminent  players  hare  dis- 
regarded thmn,  or  have  even  been  opposed  to 
repetition  touches,  as  Chopin  was  and  Dr.  Hana 
von  BUlow  is — see  p.  7,  §  10  of  his  commentary 
on  selected  studies  by  Chopin  (Aibl*  Munich, 
x88o),  where  he  designates  double  escapement 
as  a '  deplorable  innovation.' 

A  fine  example  of  the  best  use  of  repetition 
is  in  Thalbeig's  A  minor  Study,  op.  45 : — 


where  the  player,  using  the  fint  two  fingers 
and  thumb  in  rapid  succession  on  each  note, 
produces  by  these  triplets  almost  the  eflTect  of 
a  sustained  melody  with  a  tremolo.  It  is  this 
effect,  produced  by  mechanical  means  only,  that 
is  heaid  in  Signor  Caldera's  MELOPiAiro  as  made 
by  Herz  in  Paris,  and  Kirkman  in  London. 
Repetition  is  however  an  old  device  with  stringed 
instruments,  having  been,  according  to  Banting, 
a  practice  with  the  Irish  harpers,  as  we  know 
it  wan  with  the  common  dulcimer,  the  Italian 
mandoline  and  the  Spanish  bandarria. 

A  remarkable  instahce  may  be  quoted  of  the 
effective  use  of  repetition  in  the  Fugato  (piano 
solo)  from  Liszt's  '  Todtentanz'  (Danse  Macabre) 
Vivace. 
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Bat  there  need  be  no  diflBoolty  in  playing  this 
OD  a  well -regulated  and  checked  single  escape- 
Bflnt.  With  a  double  escapement  the  nicety  of 
checking  it  not  ee  much  required.  [A.J.H.] 

REPRISE,  repetition ;  a  terra  which  is  ooca- 
•kmiillj  applied  to  any  repetition  in  music,  but  is 
most  oonveni^tly  confined  to  the  recurrence  of 
the  first  subject  of  a  moTement  after  the  oondu- 
sion  of  the  working  out  or  DurchfUhrang.  In 
that  sense  it  is  used  in  this  work.  [G.] 

REQUIEM  (Lat  Mista  pro  Defunctit;  Ital. 
JfesM  per  %  DeforUi;  Fr.  Mes$e  des  Morts; 
Germ.  Todienmet$e\  A  solenm  Mass,  sung,  an- 
nually, in  Commemoration  of  the  Faithful  De- 
parted, om  All  Semis'  Day  (Nov.  a) ;  and,  with 
a  leas  general  intention,  at  Funwal  Services, 
en  the  anniversaries  of  the  decease  of  particular 
penoQs,  and  on  such  other  occasions  as  may  be 
dictated  by  feelings  of  public  respect^  or  indi- 
vidual piety. 

The  Requiem  takes  its  name^  from  the  first 
word  of  the  lutroit — 'Requiem  aetemam  dona 
en,  Domine.'  When  set  to  Music,  it  naturally 
siranges  itself  in  nine  principal  sections :  ( i )  The 
Intrait — '  Requiem  letemam ' ;  (a)  the  '  Kyrie  * ; 
(3)  the  Gradual,  and  Tract — '  Requiem  eeter- 
nain,*  and  *  Absolve,  Domine  * ;  (4)  The  Sequence 
-'Dies  irse';   (5)  The  Ofiertorium— 
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or 

*  Domine  Jcsu  Christi* ;  (6)  the  *Sanctas  * ;  (7)  the 
'BenedJctos*;  (8)  the  <  Agnus  Dei* ;  and  (9)  the 
Conmmnio— '  Lux  aetema.'  To  these  are  some- 
times added  ( 10)  the  Responsorium, '  Libera  me,* 
which,  though  not  an  integral  portion  of  the 
Mmb,  immediately  follows  it,  on  all  solemn  oc- 
and  (11)  the  Lectio — 'Tsedet  animam 
,*  of  which  we  possess  at  least  one  example 
of  great  historical  interest. 

The  Plain  Chaunt  Melodies  adapted  to  the 

Bine  divisions  of  the  Mass  will  be  found  in  the 

Gradual;  together  with    that    proper    for    the 

Rflspansorium.  The  Lectio,  which  really  belongs 

to  a  difl^erent  Service,  has  no  proper  Melody,  but 

ii  laog  to  the  ordinary  '  Tonus  Lectionis.*     [See 

AocBSTS.]    The  entire  series  of  Melodies  is  of 

are  beauty ;  and  produces  so  solenm  an  effect, 

when  sung,  in  Unisou,  by  a  large  body  of  Grave 

Equal  Voices,  that  most  of  the  great  Polyphonic 

Composers  have  employed  its  phrases  more  freely 

than  usual,  in  their  Requiem  Masses,  either  as 

Caati   fermi,    or,    in    the    form    of   unisonous 

ftiges   interposed    between    the  harmonised 

portions  of  the  work.    Compositions  of  this  kind 

o«  ant  very  numerous;  but  most  of  the  examples 

:        ve  possess  mast  be  classed  among  the  most 

t        pcrieet  productions  of  their  respective  authors. 

I  Pslestrina*s  '  Missa  pro  Def unctis,'  for  5  Voices, 

^  printed  at  Rome  in  1591,  in  the  form  of  a 

npplflment  to  the  Third  Edition  of  his  'First 

^ook  of  Masses.*  was  reproduced  in  1841   by 

•^Jfieri,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  'Raocolta  di  Mu- 

*^ Sacra*;  again,  by  Lafage,  in  a  valuable  8vo. 

vqIum.  entitled 'Cinq  Messes  de  Palestrina*;* 

'  ftet  It  to  mj.  Ita  name  M  •  spedal  Mui.  The  Siute  of  the 
'"'^  PMj^phoDk  HAM  ehrtyt  bMn  the  OABM  of  Uie  Gaato  fwmo 
^•kithlttahNiDded. 

' 'W^  Leaser  et  ClB. :  UndoQ.  SdMtt  S  Oo. 


and  by  ^Sb»  Prince  de  la  Moskowa  in  the  9th 
volume  of  his  collection  [see  p.  31  of  the  present 
vd.].  and  has  since  been  advertised,  by  Messrs. 
Broitkopf  ft  Hartel,  of  Leipsig,  as  part  of  the 
contents  of  their  complete  edition.  This  beautifui 
work  is,  unhappily,  very  incomplete,  conststine 

only  of  the  *  Kyrie,' the '  Offertorium  ,*  the  *  SanctuC 
the '  Benedictus,*  and  the  *  Agnus  Dei.*  We  must 
not,  however,  suppose  that  the  Composer  left  his 
work  unfinifllied.  It  was  dearly  his  intention 
that  the  remaining  Movements  should  be  sung,  in 
accordance  with  a  custom  still  common  at  Roman 
Funerals,  in  unisonous  Plain  Chaunt :  and,  as  a 
fitting  condusion  to  the  whole,  he  has  left  us  two 
settings  of  the  '  Libera  me,*  in  both  of  which  the 
Gregorian  Mdody  is  treated  with  an  indescribable 
intensity  of  pathos.'  One  of  these  is  preserved,  in 
MS.,  among  the  Archives  of  the  Pontifical  Chapd, 
and  the  other,  among  those  of  the  Lateran  Basilica. 
After  a  careful  comparison  of  the  two,  Baini  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  that  bdonging  to 
the  Sistine  Chapd  must  have  been  composed  very 
nearly  at  the  same  time  as,  and  probably  as  an 
adjunct  to,  the  five  printed  Movements,  which  are 
also  founded,  mora  or  less  doeely,  upon  tlie  original 
Canti  fermi,  and  so  constructed  as  to  bring  their 
characteristic  beauties  into  the  highest  possible 
relief — in  no  case,  perhaps,  with  more  touching 
effect  than  in  the  opening  *  Kyrie,*  the  first  few 
bars  of  which  will  be  found  at.  page  78  of  our 
second  volume. 

Next  in  importance  to  Palestrina*s  Requiem, 
is  a  very  grand  one,  for  6  Voices,  composed  by 
Vittoria,  for  the  Funeral  of  the  Empress  Maria, 
widow  of  Maximilian  II.  This  fine  work — un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  triumph  of  Vittoria*s 
genius — comprises  all  the  chief  divisions  of  the 
Mass,  except  the  Sequence,  together  with  the 
Responsorium,  and  Leotio ;  and  brings  the  Plain 
Chaunt  Subjects  into  prominent  relief,  through- 
out. It  was  first  published,  at  Madrid,  in  1605 
— the  year  of  its  production.  In  1869  the  Lectio 
was  reprinted  at  Ratisbon,  by  Joseph  Schrems, 
in  continuation  of  Proeke*s  '  Musica  divina.*  A 
later  cahier  of  the  same  valuable  collection  con- 
tains the  Mass  and  Responsorium ;  both  edited 
by  Haberl,  with  a  oonsdentious  care  which  would 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  were  it  not  for  the 
altogether  needless  transposition  with  which 
the  work  is  disfigured,  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  original  volume  contains  one  more  Move- 
ment— '  Versa  est  in  luctum  * — which  has  never 
been  reproduced  in  modem  notation;  but,  as 
this  has  now  no  place  in  the  Roman  Funeral 
Service,  its  omission  is  not  so  much  to  be  re- 
gretted. 

Some  other  very  fine  Masses  for  the  Dead, 
by  Francesco  Anerio,  Orazio  Vecchi,  and  Giov. 
Matt.  Asola,  are  induded  in  the  same  collection, 
together  witb  a  somewhat  pretentious  work,  by 
Pitoni,  which  scarcdy  deserves  the  enthusiastic 
eulogium  bestowed  upon  it  by  Dr.  Proske.  A 
far  finer  Composition,  of  nearly  similar  date,  is 
Colonna*s  massive  Requiem  for  8  Voices,  first 
printed  at  Bologna  in  1684— a  copy  of  which 

•  SeeAMeri,'BM0oltodllliiiloe8Mra.*  Toiii.t11. 
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is  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Sacred'  Har- 
monic Society. 

Our  repertoire  of  modem  Requiem  Masses,  if 
not  numerically  rich,  is  sufficiently  so,  in  quality, 
to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  critic.  Three  only 
of  its  treasures  have  attained  a  deathless  reputa- 
tion; but,  these  are  of  such  superlative  excel- 
lence, that  tiiey  may  be  fairly  cited  as  examples 
of  the  nearest  approach  to  sublimity  of  style  that 
the  19th  century  has  as  yet  produced. 

(i.)  The  history  of  Mosart's  last  work  is  suiw 
rounded  by  mysteries  which  rendei;  it  scarcely  less 
interesting  to  the  general  reader  than  the  Music 
itself  is  to-  the  student.  Thank  a  to  the  attention 
drawn  to  it  by  recent  writers,  the  narrative  is 
now  so  well  known,  that  it  is  needless  to  do 
more  than  allude  to  those  portions  of  it  which 
tend  to  assist  the  critic  in  his  analysis  of  the 
Composition.  Its  outline  is  simple  enough.  In 
the  month  of  July,  179 it  Mozart  was  com* 
missioned  to  write  a.  Requiem,  by  a  mysterious- 
looking  individual,  whom,  in  the  weakness  con- 
sequent upon  his  failing  health  and  long-con- 
tinued anxiety,  he  mistook  for  a  visitant  irom 
the  other  world.  It  is,  now,  well  known  that 
the  *  Stranger'  was,  really,  a.  certain  Heir 
Leutgeb,  steward  to  Graf  fVanz  von  Walsegg, 
a  nobleman  residing  at  Stuppach,  who,  having 
lately  lost  his  wife,  proposed  to  honour  her 
memory  by  foisting  upon  the  world,  aa  his  own 
Composition,  the  finest  Funeral  Mass  his  money 
could  procure.  This,  however,  did  not  tran- 
spire until  long  after  Mozul's  death.  Suspect- 
ing no  dishonourable  intention  on  the  part  of 
his  visitor,  he  accepted  the  comiuission;  and 
strove  to  execute  it,  with  a  zeal  so  far  beyond 
his  strength,  that  worn  out  with  over-work  and 
anxieties,  and  tormented  by  the  idea  that  be  was 
writing  the  Music  fior  his  own  Funeral,  he  died 
while  the  MS.  still  remained  unfinished.  His 
widow,  fearing  that  she  might  be  compelled  to 
refund  the  money  already  paid  for  the  work  in  ad- 
vance, determined  to  furnish  the  'Stranger*  with 
a  perfect  copy,  at  any  risk  ;  and,  in  the  hope  of 
accomplishing  this  desperate  purpose,  entrusted 
the  MS.,  first,  to  the  Hofkapellmeister,  Jos.  von 
Eybler,  cmd  afterwards  to  Franz  Xavier  Siiss- 
mayer,  for  completion.  Yon  Eybler,  after  a  few 
weak  attempts,  gave  up  the  task  in  despair. 
Siissmayer  was  more  fortunate.  He  had  watched 
the  jprogress  of  the  Requiem  through  each  suc- 
cessive stage  of  its  development.  Mozart  had 
pJayed  its  various  Movements  to  him  on  the 
I^ianoforte,  had  sung  them  with.  him>  over  and 
over  again,  and  had-  even  imparted  to  him  his 
latest  ideas  on  the  subject,  a  few  hours,  only, 
before  his  death.  Siissmayer  was  an  accomplished 
Musician,  intimately  acquainted  with  Mozart*s 
method  of  working :  and  it  would  have  been  hard, 
if,  after  having  been  thus  unreservedly  admitted 
into  the  dying  Composer's  confidence,  he  had 
been  unable  to  fill  up  his  unfinished  sketches  with 
sufficient  closeness  of  imitation  to  set  the  widow*s 
fears  of  detection  at  rest.  He  did  in  fact,  place 
in  her  hands  a  complete  Requiem,  which^  Count 
Walsegg  accepted,  in  the   full  belief  that  it 
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was  in  Mozart's  handwriting  throughout.  The 
*  Requiem*  and  'Kyrie'  were  really  written  by 
Mozart ;  but  the  remainder  was  skilfully  copied 
firom  sketches — ^now  generally  known  as  the 
'Urschriften* — ^which,  everywhere  more  or  leas 
unfinished,  were  carefully  filled  in,  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  accordance  with  the  Composer's 
original  intention.  The  widow  kept  a  transcript 
of  this  MS.,  and  afterwards  sold  it  to  Messrs. 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  of  Leipzig,  who  printed  it, 
in  full  score,  in  i85o.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
secrecy  with  which  the  affiur  had  been  con- 
ducted, rumoiirs  were  already  afloat,  calculated 
to  throw  grave  doubts  upon  the  authenticity  of 
the  work.  Sussmayer,  in  reply  to  a  communica- 
tion addressed  to  him  by  Messrs.  Breitkopf  d& 
Hartel,  laid  claim  to  the  completion  of  the 
'Requiem,'  'Kyrie,'  'Dies  irse,'  and  'Domine,' 
— of  which  he  said  that  Mozart  had  '  fully  com- 
pleted the  four  Vocal  Parts,  and  the  Fundamental 
Bass,  with  the  Figuring,  but  only  here  and  there 
indicated  the  motivi  for  the  Instrumentation,* — 
and  asserted  that  the  'Sauctus,'  '  Benedictus,' 
and  'Agnus  Dei,'  were  entirely  composed  by 
himself  {ganz  neu  von  mir  verfertigt).  This  bold 
statement,  however,  did  not  set  the  dispute  at 
rest.  It  was  many  times  revived,  with  more  or 
less  acerbity;  until,  in  1825,  Grottfried  Weber 
brought  matters  to  a  climax,  by  publishing  a 
virulent  attack  upon  the  Requiem,  which  he 
denounced  as  altogether  unworthy  of  Mocart, 
and  attributed  almost  entirely  to  Siissmayer. 
To  follow  the  ensuing  controversy  through  its 
ei!Hless  ramifications  would  far  excc^ad  our  pres^it 
limits.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  are  now  in 
possession  of  all  the  evidence,  dbcumentaiy  or 
otherwise,  which  seems  at  all  likely  to  be  brought 
forward  on  either  side.  With  the  assistance  of 
Mozart's  widow  (then  Madame  von  Nissen), 
Joh.  Andrd,  of  Offenbach,  published,  in  i8a6, 
a  new  edition  of  the  Score,  based  upon  that 
previously  printed  by  Messrs.  Breitkopf  &  HiirteU 
but  corrected,  by  careful  comparison,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Abb^  Stadler,  with  that  orii^nally 
furnished  to  the  Graf  von  Walsegg,  and  marked,  on 
the  Abb^s  authority,  with  the  letters,  '  M.'  and 
'  S.'  to  distinguish  the  parts  composed  by  Mozart 
from  those  added  by  Siissmayer.  In  1829,  Herr 
Andrd  conferred  another  benefit  upon  the  artistic 
world  by  publishing,  with  the  widow's  per- 
mission, Mozart's  original  sketches  of  the  'Dies 
irsB,'  *  Tuba  minim,'  and  *  Hostias,'  exactly  as  the 
Composer  left  them.  All  these  publications  are 
still  in  prints  together  with  another  Score,  lately 
published  by  Messrs.  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  in 
their  complete  edition  of  Mozart,  in  which  the  dis- 
tinction between  Mozart's  work  and  Siissmayer's 
is  very  clearly  indicated,  as  in  Andre's  earlier  edi- 
tion, by  the  letters  *  M.'  and  '  S.'  Happily,  the 
originiJ  MSS.  are  now  in  safe  keeping,  also.  In 
1834,  ^0  Abb^  Stadler  bequeathed  the  autograph 
sketch  of  the  entire  'Dies ine,'  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  Movement,  to  the  Imperial  Library 
at  Vienna.  Hofkapellmeister  von  Eybler  soon 
afterwards  presented  the- corresponding  MSS. 
of  the  'Lacrymosa^'  the  'Domine  Jesu,'  and 
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the  <Ho6tia8.*  The  ooUeodon  of  *  TJnchrifben;' 
therefore,  needed  onlj  the  original  autographs  of 
the  '  Requiem  *  and  '  Kyrie/  to  render  it  com- 
plete. These  MSS,  alone,  would  have  been  a 
priceless  acquisition;  but,  in  1838,  the  same 
Library  was  still  fiBirther  enriched  by  the  purchase, 
hr  50  ducats,  of  the  complete  MS.  originally 
sold  to  Count  von  Walsegg ;  and  it  is  now  con- 
duflTely  proved  that  the '  Requiem '  and  *  Kyrie,* 
with  which  this  MS.  begins,  are  the  original 
autographs  needed  to  complete  the  collection  of 
'  Unchriften  * ;  and,  that  the  remainder  of  the 
work  b  entirely  in  the  hand-writing  of  Siiss- 
niayer.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  certain,  that, 
whatever  else  he  may  have  effected,  Siissmayer 
did  not  famish  the  Instrumentation  of  the 
'Requiem*  and  'Kyrie/  as  he  claims  to  have 
done.^ 

In  criticising  the  merits  of  the  Requiem  as  a 
woA  of  Art,  it  is  necessary  to  weigh  the  import 
of  these  now  wellaecertained  facts,  very  care- 
fully indeed,  i^ainst  the  internal  evidence  af- 
fcrded  by  the  S^ore  itself.  The  strength  of  this 
evidence  has  not,  we  think,  received,  as  yet,  full 
recognition.  Gottfried  Weber,  dazzled,  perhaps, 
by  the  hypothetic  excellence  of  another  Requiem 
of  his  own  production,  roundly  abused  the 
entire  Composition,  which  he  described  as  a  dis- 
srace  to  the  name  of  Mozart.  Few  other 
Masictans  would  venture  to  adopt  this  view; 
tboagh  many  haye  taken  exception  to  certain 
features  in  the  Instrumentation — more  especially, 
some  Tromlxnie  passages  in  the  *  Tuba  mirum  * 
and  'Benedictus' — even,  in  one  case,  to  the 
extent  of  doubting  whether  they  may  not  have 
been  porpoeely  introduced,  as  a  mask,  *  to  screen 
the  finsud  of  an  impostor.*  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
the  firrt  of  these  very  passages  stands,  in  the 
Yieona  MS.  in  Mozart  s  own  handwriting.' 
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Such  passages  as  these,  though  they  may,  per- 
haps, strengthen  Sttssmayer^s  claim  to  have  filled 
in  COTtain  parts  of  the  Instrumentation,  stand  on 
a  very  different  ground  to  those  which  concern  the 
Composition  of  whole  Movements.  The  '  Lacry- 
mosa  *  is,  quite  certainly,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful Movements  in  the  whole  Requiem — and 
Mozart  is  credited  with  having  only  finished  the 
first  8  bars  of  it !  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  study 
this  movement,  carefully,  without  arriving  at 
Professor  Mac£iurren's«onolusion,  that  'the  whole 
was  the  work  of  one  mind,  which  mind  was 
Mozart's.'  Siissmayer  may  have  written  it  out, 
perhaps ;  but  it  must  have  been  from  the  recol- 
lection of  what  Mozart  had  played,  or  sung  to 
him;  for,  we  know  that  this  very  Movement 
occupied  the  dying  Composer's  attention,  almost 
to  the  last  moment  of  his  life.  In  like  manner, 
Mozart  may  have  left  no  *  Urschriften '  of  the 
'Sanctus,'  '  Benedictus,'  and  *  Agnus  Dei' — 
though  the  fact  that  they  have  never  been  dis- 
covered does  not  prove  that  they  never  existed — 
and  yet  he  may  have  played  and  sung  these 
Movements  often  enough  to  have  given  Siiss- 
mayer a  very  dear  idea  of  what  he  intended  to 
write.  We  must  either  believe  that  he  did  this, 
or  that  Siissmayer  was  as  great  a  genius  as  he ;  for 
not  one  of  Mozart's  acknowledged  Masses  will 
bear  comparison  with  the  Requiem,  either  as  a 
work  of  Art,  or  the  expression  of  a  devout  religious 
feeling.  In  this  respect,  it  stands  almost  alone 
among  Instrumental  Masses,  which  nearly  always 
sacrifice  religious  feeling  to  technical  display. 

(a.)  Next  in  importance  to  Mozart's  inmiortal 
work  are  the  two  great  Requiem  Masses  of  Cheru- 
bini.  The  first  of  these,  in  C  minor,  was  written 
for  the  Anniversary  of  the  death  of  King  Louis 
XVI.  (Jan.  a  I,  1793),  and  first  sung,  on  that 
occasion,  at  the  Abbey  Church  of  Saint-Denis,  in 
181 7 ;  after  which  it  was  not  again  heard  nntil 
Feb.  14,  i8ao,  when  it  was  repeated,  in  the  same 
Church,  at  the  Funeral  of  the  Due  de  Bern. 
Berlioz  r^^arded  this  as  Cherubini's  greatest 
work.  It  is  undoubtedly  full  of  beauties.  Its 
general  tone  is  one  of  extreme  moumfulness,  per- 
vaded, throughout,  by  deep  religious  feeling.  Ex- 
cept in  the  '  Dies  irse  *  and  '  Sanctus*  this  style 
is  never  exchanged  for  a  more  excited  one ;  and, 
even  then^  the  treatment  can  scarcely  be  called 
dramatic;  The  deep  pathos  of  the  little  Move- 
ment,, interposed  afier  the  last '  Osanna,'  to  fulfil 
the  usual  oflSce  of  tbe  *  Benedictus' — which  is 
here  incorporated  with  the  '  Sanctus '—exhibits 
the  Composer's  power  of  appealing  to  the  feelings 
in  its  most  affecting  light. 
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The  teoond  Requiem,  In  D  minor,  Ibr  time 
Male  VoioeB,  is,  in  many  respects,  a  greater  work 
than  the  first ;  though  ibe  dnunatic  element  per- 
vades it  so  £reely,  that  its  chamcter  as  a  Beli- 
gious  Service  is  sometimes  entirely  lost.  It  was 
completed  on  Sept.  24, 1836,  a  few  days  after  the 
Composer  had  entered  his  7  7th  year ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Sixth  Quartet,  and  the  Quintet 
in  E  minor,  was  his  last  important  work.  The 
'  Dies  ir»  *  was  first  sung  at  the  Concert  of  the 
Conservatoire,  March  19,  1837,  and  repeated  on 
the  24th  of  the  same  month.  On  March  35, 1838, 
the  work  was  sung  throughout.  In  the  January 
of  that  year,  Mendelssobn  had  already  recom- 
mended it  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Lower  Rhine  Festival;  and,  in  187a  and 
1873,  it  was  sung,  as  a  Funeral  Service,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  in  Fann  Street,  London. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  Cherubini's  genius  ever 
shone  to  g^reater  advantage  than  in  this  gigantic 
work.  Every  Movement  is  replete  with  interest ; 
and  the  '  whirlwind  of  sound'  which  ushers  in 
the  *  Dies  ine '  produces  an  effect,  which,  once 
heard,  can  never  be  forgotten. 
Vivo. 


^M 


(3.)  It  remains  only  to  notice  a  work,  which, 
though  a  Requiem  only  in  name,  takes  high  rank 
among  the  greatest  productions  of  the  present  day. 

The  *  Gterman  Requiem '  of  Johannes  Brahms 
is,  in  reality,  a  Sacred  Cantata,  composed  to 
words  selected  fifom  Holy  Scripture,  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  joys  of  the  Blessed,  and  the  glories  of 
the  Life  to  Come.    It  prefers  no  claim  to  be 
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ooDslderBd  as  a  Religioas  Service,  in  any  mom 
of  the  word ;  and  must,  therefore,  be  criticised, 
like  the  great  Mass  of  Sebastian  Bach,  as  a 
shorter  fonn  of  Oratorio.     So  considenMl,   it 
is  worthy  of  all  praise ;  and  exhibits,  through- 
out,  a  striking  originality,  very  far  removed 
firom  the  eccentricity  which  sometimes  psiwns 
under  that  name,  and  too  firequently  consists 
in  the  presentation  of  forms  rejected  by  older 
Composers  by  reason  of  their  ugliness.     The 
genial   style  is  neither  dramatic,  nor  sensu- 
ously descriptive:  but,  in  his  desire  to  ahadow 
forth  the  glories  of  a  higher  state  of  existence^ 
the  Composer  has  availed  himself  of  all  the 
latest  resources  of  modem  Music,  including  the 
most  complicated  Orchestral  Effects,  and  Ghwal 
Passages  of  almost  unconquerable  difficulty.    In 
the  first  Movement,  an  indescribable  ridmess  of 
tone  is  produced  by  the  skilful  management  of 
the  Stringed  Band,  from  which  the  violins  are  alto- 
gether excluded.  In  the  Funeral  March,  a  strange 
departure  from  recognised  custom  is  introduced, 
in  the  use  of  Triple  Time,  which  the  Composer 
has  compelled  to  serve  his  purpose,  so  completely, 
that  the  measured  tramp  of  a  vast  Procession  is 
as  clearly  described,  and  as  strongly  forced  upon 
the  hearer's  attention,  as  it  could  possibly  have 
been  by  the  ordinary  means.  The  next  division  of 
the  work  introduces  two  Choral  Fugues,  founded 
upon  Subjects  which  each  embrace  a  compass  of 
eleven  notes,  and  differ,  in  many  very  important 
points,   both    of  construction   and    treatment, 
from  the  Motivi  employed  by  other  adepts  in 
this  particular  style  of  Composition.    The  (W 
ioendo  which  separates  these  two  Movements,  is, 
at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  and 
one  of  the  most  fearfully  difficult  passages  in  the 
entire  work.    No.  4  is  an  exquisitely  melodious 
Slow  Movement,  in  Triple  Tune ;   and  No.  5, 
an  equally  attractive  Soprano  Solo  and  Chorus. 
No.  6  is  a  very  important  sectbn  of  the  work, 
comprising  several  distinct  Movements,  and  de- 
scribing, with  thrilling  power,  the  awful  eventa 
connected  with  the  Resurrection  €^  the  Dead* 
Here,  too, -the  fugal  treatment  is  very  peculiar; 
the  strongly  characteristic  Minor  Second  in  the 
Subject,  being  most  unexpectedly  represented  by 
a  Major  Second  in  the  Answer.    The  Finale* 
No.  7,  concludes  with  a  lovely  renuniscenoe  &C 
the  First  Movement,  and  brings  the  work  to  as 
end,  with  a  calm  pathos  which  is  the  more  effeo- 
tive  from  its  mariced  contrast  with  the  stormy 
and  excited  Movements  by  which  it  is  preceded. 
It  is  impossible  to  study  this  important  Con&' 
pomtion  in    a    truly  impartial   spirit   withoat 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  its   numerois^ 
unusual  features  are  introduced,  not  for  the  sake 
of  singularity,  but,  with  an  honest  desire  to  pto* 
duce  certain  effects,  which  undoubtedly  ara  pio* 
dudble,  when  the  Chorus  and  Orchestra  are  equal 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  author*s  ideas.    The 
possibility  of  bringing   together  a  sufficiently 
capable  Orchestra  and  Chorus  has  already  betft 
fully  demonstrated,  both  in  England  and  in  Ger 
many.    The  *  Deutsches  Requiem,*  first  produced 
at  Bremen,  on  Gkwd  Friday.  1 868,  was  first  heaiA 
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in  this  ooantzy,  at  the  house  of  Lady  Thompson, 
Loodoii,  July  7,  1871,  Miss  Regan  and  Stock- 
hausen  singing  the  soloe,  and  ^tdy  Thompson 
and  Mr.  Cipriani  Potter  playing  the  accompani- 
ment d  quatre  mains.    It  was  next  performed  at 
the  Philharmonic  Society's  Concert,  April  a,  1873, 
and  has  since  been  most  effectively  given  by 
the  Bach  Choir,  and  the  Cambridge  University 
Musical  Society.    The  excellence  of  these  per- 
formances plainly  shows  that  tbe  difficulties  of 
the  work  are  not  really  insuperable,     lliey  may, 
probably,  transcend  the  power  of  an  average  coun- 
try Choral  Society ;  but  we  have  heard  enough  to 
eonvince  us  that  they  may  be  dealt  with  suo- 
oesrfnlly  by  those  who  really  care  to  overcome 
them,  and  we  are  thus  led  to  hope  that  after  a 
time  the  performance  of  the  work  may  not  be 
Vnked  upon  as  an  unusual  occurrence.  [W.S.R.] 

RESOLUTION  is  the  process  of  relieving 
^nonanoe  by  succeeding  consonance.  All  dis- 
wnance  is  irritant  and  cannot  be  indefinitely 
dvelt  upon  by  the  mind,  but  while  it  is  heard 
the  return  to  consonance  is  awaited.  To  conduct 
this  return  to  consonance  in  such  a  manner  that 
Uke  oouiection  between  the  chords  may  be  intel- 
Hgible  to  the  hearer  is  the  problem  of  resolution. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  harmonic 
iQTudc  ahows  that  the  separate  idea  of  resolution 
in  the  abstract  need  not  have  been  present  to 
the  earliest  composers  who  introduced  discords 
into  their  works.  They  discovered  circumstances 
in  which  the  flow  of  the  parts,  moving  in  con- 
•onaooe  with  one  another,  might  be  diversified 
by  retarding  one  part  while  the  others  moved  on 
A  itep,  and  then  waited  for  that  which  was  left 
behhul  to  catch  them  up.  This  process  did  not 
QTariably  produce  dissonance,  but  it  did  conduce 
to  Tariety  in  the  independent  motion  of  the 
puts.  The  result,  in  the  end,  wns  to  establish 
^  dass  of  discords  we  call  suspensions,  and 
to  resolutions  were  inevitably  implied  by  the 
'vy  principle  on  which  the  device  is  founded, 
^us  when  Josquin  diversified  a  simple  succes- 
soQ  of  chords  in  what  we  call  their  first  position, 
tifbUow 
B1.1. 
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It  leems  sufficiently  certain  that  no  such  idea  as 
'dolTing  a  discord  was  present  to  his  mind.  The 
Mian  of  D  to  C  and  of  C  to  B  was  predeter- 
vimed,  and  their  being  retarded  was  mainly  a 
Itippy  way  of  obtaining  variety  in  the  flow  of  the 
I>vti,  though  it  must  not  be  ignored  that  the 
*^y  masters  had  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
*etttl  function  and  efiect  of  the  few  discords 
^  did  employ. 

Some  time  later  the  device  of  overlapping  the 

ivooeeding  motions  of  the  parts  was  discovered, 

^  allowing  some  or  all  of  those  which  had  gone 

^  in  front  to  move  again  while  the  part  which 

VOL.  ni.  PT.  I. 


had  been  left  l>Bhind  passed  to  its  destination ; 
as  by  substituting  (6)  for  (a)  in  Ex.  2. 

Ex.2. 

(a)    I.-V    I         ,      (6)     ? 
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This  complicated  matters,  and  gave  scope  for 
firesh  progressions  and  combinations,  but  it  did 
not  necessarily  affect  the  question  of  resolution, 
pure  and  simple,  because  ihe  destination  of  the 
part  causing  the  dissonance  was  still  predeter- 
mined. However,  the  gradually  increasing  fre- 
quency of  the  use  of  discords  must  have  habituated 
hearers  to  their  effect  and  to  the  consideration 
of  the  characteristics  of  different  groups,  and  so 
by  d^^ees  to  their  classification.  The  first 
marked  step  in  this  direction  was  the  use  of  the 
Dominant  seventh  without  preparation,  which 
showed  at  least  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
£act  that  some  discords  might  have  a  more  inde- 
pendent individuality  than  others.  This  appears 
at  first  merely  on  this  side,  of  occasionally  dis- 
carding the  formality  of  delaying  the  note  out  of 
a  preceding  chord  in  order  to  introduce  the 
dissonance ;  but  it  led  also  towards  the  consider- 
ation of  resolution  in  the  abstract,  and  ultimately 
to  greater  latitude  in  the  process  of  returning  to 
consonance.  Both  their  instinct  and  the  par- 
ticular manner  in  which  the  aspects  of  discords 
presented  themselves  at  first  led  the  earlier  com- 
posers to  pass  from  a  discordant  note  to  the 
nearest  available  note  in  the  scale,  wherever  the 
nature  of  the  retardation  did  not  obviously  imply 
the  contrary;  and  this  came  by  degrees  to  he 
accepted  as  a  tolerably  general  rule.  .Hius  the 
Dominant  seventh  is  generally  found  to  resolve  on 
the  semitone  below ;  and  this,  combined  with  the 
fact  that  the  leading  note  was  already  in  the  chord 
with  the  seventh,  guided  them  to  the  relation  of 
Dominant  and  Tonic  chords ;  although  they  early 
realised  the  possibility  of  resolving  on  other  har- 
mony than  that  of  the  Tonic,  on  special  occasions, 
without  violating  the  supposed  law  of  moving  the 
seventh  down  a  semitone  or  tone,  according  to  the 
mode,  and  raising  the  leading  note  to  what  would 
have  been  the  Tonic  on  ordinary  occasions.  How- 
ever, the  ordinary  succession  became  by  degrees  so 
familiar  that  the  Tonic  chord  grew  to  be  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  resolution  in  a  lump  of  the  mass  of 
any  of  the  discords  which  were  built  on  the  top 
of  a  Dominant  major  concord,  as  the  seventh  and 
major  or  minor  ninth,  such  as  are  now  often  called 
Fundamental  discords.  Thus  we  find  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  a  Haydn  Sonata  in  D—- 
Ex.3. 
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in  which  the  Domiiumt  seventh  is  not  resolved 
by  its  passing  to  a  near  degree  of  the  scale,  but 
by  the  mass  of  the  harmony  of  the  Tonio  fol- 
lowing the  mass  of  the  harmony  of  the  Dominant. 
Ex.  4  is  an  example  of  a  similar  use  by  him  of  a 
Dominant  major  ninth. 

Ex.  4.  ^  .2^ 
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A  more  common  way  of  dealing  with  the 
resolution  of  such  chords  was  to  nuike  the  part 
having  the  discordant  note  pass  to  another  poei* 
tion  in  the  same  harmony  before  changing,  and 
allowing  another  part  to  supply  the  contiguous 
note ;  as  in  Ex.  5,  mmx  one  of  Mocart*s  Fantasias 
in  C  minor. 


Ek.  5. 
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Some  theorists  hold  that  the  passage  of  the 
nintii  to  the  third — as  Db  to  E  in  Ex.  5  a  (where 
the  root  0  does  not  appear) — is  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute resolution.  That  such  a  form  of  resolu- 
tion is  very  common  is  obvious  from  theorists 
having  noticed  it,  but  it  ought  to  be  understood 
that  uie  mere  change  of  position  of  the  notes  of 
a  discord  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  resolution 
unless  a  real  change  of  harmony  is  implied  by 
the  elimination  of  the  discordant  note ;  or  unless 
the  change  of  position  leads  to  fresh  harmony, 
and  thereby  satisfies  the  conditions  of  intelligible 
connection  with  the  discord. 

A  much  more  unusual  and  remarkable  resolu- 
tion is  such  as  appears  at  the  end  of  the  first 
movement  of  Beethoven's  F  minor  Quartet  as 
follows— 
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where  the  chord  of  the  Dominant  seventh  con* 
tracts  into  the  tnere  single  note  which  it  repre- 
sents, and  that  proceeds  to  the  note  only  of  the 
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Tonic;  so  that  no  actual  harmony  Is  heard  in 
the  movement  after  the  seventh  has  been  sounded. 
An  example  of  treatment  of  an  inversion  of  the 
major  ninth  of  the  Dominant,  which  ie  as  nn* 
usual,  is  the  following  finom  Beethoven's  last 
Quartet,  in  F,  op.  135. 
Ex.7. 
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There  remain  to  be  noted  a  few  typical  devices 
by  which  resolutions  are  either  varied  or  ela- 
borated. One  which  was  more  common  in  early 
stages  of  harmonic  music  than  at  the  present 
day  was  the  use  of  representative  progressions, 
which  were  in  fact  the  outline  of  chords  which 
would  have  supplied  the  complete  succession  of 
parts  if  they  had  been  filled  in,  The  following 
IS  a  remarkable  example  fixMn  the  Sarabande  of 
J.  S.  Bach's  Partita  in  Bb. 


Ex.8. 


which  nught  be  interpreted  as  follows  : — 
Ex.9. 
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Another  device  which  came  early  into  use,  and 
was  in  great  favour  with  Bach  and  his  sous  and 
their  contemporaries,  and  is  yet  an  ever  firuitful 
source  of  variety,  is  that  of  interpolating  notei 
in  the  part  which  has  what  is  called  the  diaoor 
,dant  note,  between  its  sounding  and  its  final 
resolution,  and  either  passing  direct  to  the  note 
which  relieves  the  dissonance  from  the  digression, 
or  touching  the  dissonant  note  slightly  agun  at 
the  end  of  it.  The  simplest  form  of  this  device 
was  the  leap  from  a  suspended  note  to  another 
note  belonging  to  the  same  harmony,  and  then 
back  to  the  note  which  supplies  the  resolutiaD, 
as  in  Ex.  10 ;  and  this  form  was  extremely  com- 
mon in  quite  the  early  times  of  polyphonic  music. 
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But  much  more  elaborate  forms  of  a  similtf 
nature  were  made  use  of  later.  An  example 
from  J.  S.  Bach  will  be  found  at  p.  678  of  vol.  i. 
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of  thii  Dictionary;  the  foUowing  ezample,  from 
ft  FAntABA  by  Emanuel  Bach,  illiutratefl  the  same 
pdnt  somewhat  remarkably,  and  serves  also  as 
an  instance  of  enharmonic  resolution. 
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The  minor  seyenth  on  G  in  this  case  is  ulti- 
mately  resolred  as  if  it  had  been  an  augmented 
sixth  composed  of  the  same  identical  notes  accord- 
ing to  our  system  of  temperament,  but  derived 
fr^  a  different  source  and  having  consequently 
a  different  context.  This  manner  of  using  the 
same  group  of  notes  in  different  senses  is  one  of 
the  most  familiar  devices  in  modem  music  for 
varying  the  course  of  resolutions  and  obtaining 
frei&  aspects  of  harmonic  combinations.  [For 
further  examples  see  Modulation,  Chakob,  £n- 

XABMOKIC] 

An  inference  which  follows  from  the  use  of 
some  farmii  of  Enharmonic  resolution  is  that  the 
diioordant  note  need  not  inevitably  move  to  reso- 
Intion,  but  may  be  brought  into  consonant  rela- 
tions by  the  motion  of  other  parts,  which  relieve 
it  of  its  characteristic  dissonant  effect ;   this  is 
illustrated  most  familiarly  by  the  freedom  which 
it  recognised  in  the  resolution  of  the  chord  of  the 
axth,  fifth  and  third  on  the  subdominant,  called 
Mnstimes  the  added  sixth,  and  sometimes  an  in- 
version of  the  supertonic  seventh,  and  sometimes 
in  inversion  of  the  eleventh  of  the  Dominant,  or 
<Ten  a  double-rooted  chord  derived  from  Tonic 
lad  Dominant  together. 

It  is  necessary  to  note  shortly  the  use  of 
vicsrious  resolutions — that  is,  of  resolutions  in 
which  one  part  supplies  the  discordant  note  and 
ttotber  the  note  to  which  under  ordinary  cir- 
comstanoes  it  ought  to  pass.  This  has  been 
•Haded  to  above  as  common  in  respect  of  the 
iixsQed  fundamental  discords,  but  there  are 
iastsnees  of  its  occurring  with  less  independent 
combinations.  The  Gigue  of  Bach*s  Partita  in 
K  minor  is  full  of  remarkable  experiments  in 
iMolotion ;  the  following  is  an  example  which 
ilostrates  especially  the  point  under  consider- 
ation. 


The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  aboveexamples 
is  that  the  possible  resolutions  of  discords,  espe* 
dally  of  those  which  have  an  individual  status, 
are  varied,  but  that  it  takes  time  to  discover 
them,  as  there  can  hardly  be  a  severer  test  of  a 
e  musical  instinct  in  relation  to  harmony 
to  make  sure  of  such  a  matter.  As  a  rule, 
the  old  easily  recognisable  resolutions,  bv  motion 
of  a  single  degree,  or  at  least  by  interchange  of 

txta  of  the  chord  in  supplying  the  subsequent 
nsonant  harmony,  must  preponderate,  and  the 
more  peculiar  resolutions  will  be  reserved  for 
occasions  when  greater  force  and  intensity  are 
required.  But  as  the  paradoxes  of  one  genera- 
tion are  often  the  truisms  of  the  next,  so  treat- 
ment of  discords  such  as  is  utterly  incredibb  to 
people  who  do  not  believe  in  what  they  are  not 
accustomed  to,  is  felt  to  be  obvious  to  all  when 
it  becomes  familiar ;  and  hence  the  peculiarities 
which  are  reserved  for  special  occasions  at  first 
must  often  in  their  turn  yield  the  palm  of  specialin- 
terest  to  more  complex  instinctive  generalisations. 
Such  is  the  history  of  the  development  of  musical 
resources  in  the  past,  and  such  it  must  be  in  the 
future.  The  laws  of  art  require  to  be  based 
upon  the  broadest  and  most  universal  generalisa- 
tions; and  in  the  detail  under  consideration  it 
appears  at  present  that  the  ultimate  test  is 
thorough  intelligibility  in  the  melodic  progres- 
sions of  the  parts  whidi  constitute  the  chords,  or 
in  a  few  cases  the  response  of  the  harmony  repre- 
senting one  root  to  that  representing  anoUier, 
between  which,  as  in  Examples  3  and  4,  there  is 
a  recognised  connection  sufficient  for  the  mind  to 
follow  without  the  express  connection  of  the  flow 
of  the  parts.  Attempts  to  catalogue  the  various 
discords  and  their  various  resolutions  must  be 
futile  as  long  as  the  injunction  is  added  that  such 
formulas  only  are  admissible,  for  this  is  to  insist 
upon  the  repetition  of  what  has  been  said  before ; 
but  they  are  of  value  when  they  are  considered 
with  sufficient  generality  to  help  us  to  arrive  at 
the  ultimate  principles  which  underlie  the  laigest 
circle  of  their  multifarious  varieties.  The  imagin- 
ation can  live  and  move  freely  within  the  bounds 
of  comprehensive  laws,  but  it  is  only  choked  by 
the  accumulation  of  precedents.  [G.H.H JP.J 

RESPONSE,  in  English  church  music,  is,  in 
its  widest  sense,  any  musical  sentence  sung  by 
the  choir  at  the  dose  of  something  read  or 
chanted  by  the  minister.  The  term  thus  in- 
cludes the '  Amen*  after  prayers,  the  *  Kyrie  *  after 
each  commandment  in  the  Communion  Service, 
the  '  Doxology  *  to  the  Gospel,  and  every  reply  to 
a  Yersicle,  or  to  a  Petition,  or  Suffrage.  In  its 
more  limited  sense  the  first  three  of  the  above 
divisions  would  be  exduded  from,  the  term,  and 
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the  last-named  would  fall  naturally  into  the 
following  important  groups :  (i)  those  which  im- 
mediately precede  uie  FealmB,  called  also  the 
Preces ;  (a)  those  following  the  Apostles*  Creed 
and  the  Ixwd's  Praver ;  (3)  those  following  the 
Lord*s  Prayer  in  the  Litany ;  (4)  and  the  Re- 
sponses of  the  first  portion  of  the  Litany,  which 
however  are  of  a  special  musical  form  which  will  be 
fully  explained  hereafter.  Versicles  and  Responses 
are  either  an  ancient  formula  of  prayer  or  praise 
as,  '  Lord,  hare  mercy  upon  us/  etc.,  '  Glory  be 
to  the  Father/  etc.,  or  a  quotation  firom  Holy 
Scripture,  as, 

V.   O  Lord,  open  Tbon  onr  lips. 

fi.   And  our  month  shall  shew  forth  Thy  praise. 

which  is  verse  15  of  Psalm  11 ;  or  a  quotation  £rom 

a  church  hymn,  as, 

F.    O  Lord,  save  Thy  people. 

B.    And  hlesa  Thine  Inberitanes. 

which  is  from  the  Te  Deum ;  or  an  adaptation  of 

a  prayer  to  the  special  purpose,  as, 

V.    Favourahly  with  mercy  hear  our  prayers. 
B.    O  Son  of  iMTid,  have  meroy  upon  us. 

The  musical  treatment  of  such  Versicles  and 
Responses  offers  a  wide  and  interesting  field  of 
study.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  the 
inflectionB  or  cadences  to  which  they  are  set 
have  been  the  gradual  development  of  an  original 
monotonal  treatment,  which  in  time  was  found 
to  be  uninteresting  and  tedious  (whence  our 
term  of  contempt '  monotonous  *),  or  was  designedly 
varied  for  use  on  special  occasions  and  during 
holy  seasons.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
the  musical  system  of  the  Roman  Church,  with 
its  distinct  and  elaborate  inflections  for  Orations, 
Lections,  Chapters,  Qospels,  Epistles,  Antiphons, 
Introits,  etc.,  etc.  [see  the  article  on  Plain- 
Soiro],  was  completely  overthrown,  and  out  of 
the  wreck  only  a  few  of  the  most  simple  cadences 
were  preserved.  Even  the  response  '  Alleluia  * 
was  sometimes  expended  to  a  considerable  length : 
here  is  a  specimen — 


9tt     ^f  ■*■■■■   ■■"■■i^ 

Al     •        IQ      •     V      •        )|t       •      •      »      »      • 


-  u. 

The  word  '  Alleluia'  is  found  as  a  Response  in 
the  Prayer-book  of  1549,  ^^^  ^^^^  between  Easter 
and  Trinity,  immediately  before  the  Psalms; 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  translation 
of  the  word  was  used.  Here  is  Marbeoke's 
music  for  it  (1550)  : — 


P— T — ^ 


Prsyie  jr*    th*  Lords 

When  this  was  in  later  editions  converted  into 
a  Verdcle  and  Response,  as  in  our  present 
Prayer  book,  the  music  was,  according  to  some 
uses,  divided  between  the  Versiole  and  Response, 
thus, 


i 


W: 


:«: 


zc 


^ 


y,   PralM  7«  the  Lord.      M.  Th«  Lord's  ttuna    tw   prslied. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  '  Preces  *  in  our 
Prayer-book  which  precede  the  daily  Psalms 
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have  never  been  strictly  bound  by  the  laws  of 
'  ecclesiastical  chant,*  hence,  not  only  are  great 
varieties  of  plain-song  settings  to  be  met  with, 
gathered  from  Roman  and  other  uses,  but 
also  actual  settings  in  service-form  (that  is, 
like  a  motet),  containing  contrapuntal  devices 
in  four  or  more  parts.  Nearly  all  the  beat 
cathedral  libraries  contain  old  examples  of  this 
elaborate  treatment  V>f  the  Preces,  and  several 
have  been  printed  by  Br.  Jebb  in  his  '  Choral 
Responses.' 

As  then  the  Preces  are  somewhat  exceptional* 
we  will  pass  to  the  more  regular  Versicles  and 
Responses,  such  as-  those  after  the  Apostles' 
Creed  and  the  Lord*s  Prayer.  And  here  we  at 
once  meet  the  final  'fall  of  a  minor  third,*  which 
is  an  ancient  form  of  inflection  known  as  the 
Aceenivs  Medialia : — 


i 


jSH 


za: 


This  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  progrea- 
sions  in  plain-song  versicles,  responses,  con- 
fessions, etc.,  and  was  actually  introduced  by 
Marbecke  into  the  closing  sentences  of  the  Lord  s 
Prayer.  It  must  have  already  struck  the  reader 
that  this  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  'note' 
of  the  cuckoo.  This  &ct  was  probably  in  Shake- 
spore's  mind  when  he  wrote. 

The  finch^  the  qtarrow,  and  the  larl^ 
The  plam-towg  cuckoo  gray. 

This  medial  aocent  is  only  used  in  Versicles 
and  Responses  when  the  last  word  is  a  poly- 
syllable; thus — 

Medial  AeeenL 


$ 


-•««- 


■^^ 


B.     AndgisntoiThy  nlTS-tkxi 

When  the  last  word  is  a  monosyllable,  there 
is  an  additional  note,  thus — 

Moderate  Accent. 


i 


ja: 


E.     As  w«  do  pttt  our  tmtt  In    Hies. 

This  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  law  of  the 
Aceentus  Ecele»ia8licut  which  the  tradition  of  our 
Reformed  Church  enforces.  It  is  strictly  observed 
in  most  of  our  cathedrals,  and  considering  its 
remarkable  simplicity,  should  never  be  broken. 
The  word  '  prayers '  was  formerly  pronounced  as 
a  dissyllable ;  it  therefore  took  the  medial  aocent 
thus — 

g  


Ikroursbljr  with  morey  hasr  onr  pnj-^rt. 

but  as  a  monosyllable  it  should  of  course  be 
treated  thus — 


$ 


-¥9k- 


-jST. 


VsTourabt J  with  mercy  h«ur  our  praTon. 

In  comparing  our  Versicles  and  Responses  with 
the  Latin  from  which  they  were  translated,  it  ii 
important  to  bear  this  rule  as  to  the  '  final  woid* 
in  mind.    Because,  the  Latin  and  lgngh>h  of  the 
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auDB  Venicle  or  Response  will  frequently  take 
different  'accents'  in  the  two  langaagres.  For 
example,  the  following  Venicle  takes  in  the 
Latin  the  mtdial  accent ;  bat  in  the  translation 
wiU  require  the  moderate  accent. 

Latin  form. 
%  


Ab  InlBleis  DoitjU  d^iBDda  DM  Chrli  -  ta. 
Eni^ishfonn. 


'm  dofend  a,  O       (XuM. 


It  has  been  just  stated  that  the  early  part  of 
the  Litany  does  not  come  under  the  above  laws 
of  *  aooent.'  The  principle  melodic  progression 
ii  bowerer  closely  allied  to  the  above,  it  having 
merely  an  additional  note>  thus — 


^     "     J     rJ 


This  is  the  old  and  common  Response 


0  -   im      pn»      no-bU 

ind  to  this  are  adapted  the  Responses, '  Spare  us, 
good  Lord' ;*Good  Lord,  deliver  us';  *  We  beseech 
Thee  to  beir  us,  good  Lord';  'GrantusThypeace*; 
'Hive  mercy  upon  us*;  «0  Christ  hear  us*  (the 
first  note  being  omitted  as  redundant) ;  and '  Lord 
hsTe  mercy  upon  us ;  Christ  have  mercy  upon  us.* 
At  this  pointy  the  entry  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
hringi  in  the  old  law  of  medial  and  moderate 
>tte&ti;  the  above  simple  melody  therefore  is 
the  true  Response  for  the  whole  of  the  first  (and 
pnaeipal)  portion  of  the  Litany.  It  is  necessary 
however  to  return  now  to  the  preliminary  sen* 
tcDces  of  the  Litany,  or  the '  Livocations,'  as  they 
hive  been  called.  Here  we  find  each  divided  by 
•  eoloD,  and,  in  consequence,  the  simple  melody 
iMt  given  is  lengthened  by  one  note,  thus : 


Ihis  is  ved  without  variation  for  all  the  Invo- 
citioDs.  The  asterisk  shows  the  added  note, 
vhich  is  set  to  the  syllable  immediately  pre- 
t^diag  the  colon.  It  happens  that  each  of  the 
■c&teDoes  of  Invocation  contains  in  our  English 
v«nioD  a  monosyllable  before  the  colon ;  but  it 
ii  not  the  case  in  the  Latin,  therefore  both  Yer- 
^  and  Reqwose  dififer  firom  our  use,  thus — 


fc 


2a: 


-•«»- 


OGodtlM  \. 
WwOm.oi) 


^ 


|h.™«j2M.p«}  ..^..^ 


Latin, 


PMwdaeaUs   !)•  •  ns 


^  the  petitions  of  the  Litany,  the  note  marked 
with  an  asteriak  is  approached  by  another  addition, 
^iMeadof 
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m 


js: 


we  havf 


$ 


-MS^ 


With 


^ 


is: 


for        •TM'. 


The  whole  sentence  of  music  therefore  stands 
thus — 


t 


^^ 


(Petition  chanted  by 
Priest.) 


^ 


-€9- 


(Reipoiue  by  Choir  and 
People.) 


We  have  now  shortly  traced  the  g)radual  growth 
of  the  plain-song  of  the  whole  of  our  Litany,  and 
it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  simplicity  and 
beauty  of  its  construction. 

But  the  early  English  church-musicians  fire- 
quently  composed  original  musical  settings  of 
tibe  whole  Litany,  a  considerable  number  of 
which  have  been  printed  by  Dr.  Jebb ;  nearly 
all  however  are  now  obsolete  eicept  that  by 
Thomas  Wanless  (organist  of  York  Minster  at 
the  close  of  the  17th  century),  which  is  occa- 
sionally to  be  heard  in  our  northern  cathedrals. 
The  plain-song  was  not  always  entirely  ignored 
by  church-musicians,  but  it  was  sometimes  in* 
duded  in  the  tenor  part  in  such  a  mutilated 
state  as  to  be  hardly  recognisable.  It  is  gene- 
rally admitted  that  the  form  in  which  Tallis* 
responses  have  come  down  to  us  is  very  impure, 
if  not  incorrect.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  the 
case  that  in  an  edition  of  the  '  people's  part  *  of 
Tallis,  published  not  many  years  since,  the  editor 
(a  caUiedral  organist)  fairly  gave  up  the  task  of 
finding  the  plMn-soog  of  the  response,  '  We  be- 
seech Thee  to  hear  us,  good  Loid,'  and  ordered 
the  people  to  sing  the  tuneful  superstructure — 

^       We     be  -  aeeoh  Thee  to    hear   ui.  good  Lord. 

It  certainly  does  appear  impossible  to  combine 
this  with 


P 


HSI- 


i^ 


I 


We  tweeeh  Thee  to  hear    ui.     sood  Lord. 

But  it  appears  that  this  ancient  form  existed — 


^ 


Ohrle  -  te    ex  -  aa  -  dl    not. 


This,  if  used  by  Tallis,  will  combine  with  his 
harmonies;  thus^ 


We       be- 


.1  J  J  .]  J  J    ^1^ 


p  r  r  T»  r  r 

eediThee  to   hear  at.  good  Lord. 


^ 


J..  J  iJ  J  J 


^^ 


•  r  r  ['  r 


zz: 


4: 


-€»- 


I 


(Plain-song  in  Tenor.) 

Having  now  described  the  Preces,  Yerndes 
and  Responses,  and  Litany,  it  only  remains  to 
say  a  few  words  on  (i)  Amens,  (a)  Doxology  to 
Gospel,  (3)  Responies  to  the  Commandments, 
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BEST. 


all  of  wliioh  we  liavB  mentioiied  m  bdng  refponBee 
of  a  lees  important  kind,  (i)  Since  the  Refbnna- 
tion  bnt  two  forma  of  Amen  have  been  used  in  our 
church,  the  monotone,  and  the  approach  by  a 
semitone,  generally  harmonised  thus— 


:^ 


A  - 


m 


ZS3L 


-^ 


i 


^ 


■O" 


I 


A  - 


^E 


tf> 


ag        lit 


The  former  of  these  'Amens '  in  early  times  was 
nsed  when  the  choir  f^ijxmdsd  to  the  priest ;  the 
latter,  when  both  priest  and  choir  sang  together 
(as  after  the  GraifeBsion,  Lord*s  Prayer,  Greed, 
etc.).  Tallis,  however,  alwijfl  nses  the  mono- 
tonio  form,  Taiying  the  harmonies  thrice.  In 
more  modflom  uses,  howerer,  the  ancient  system 
has  been  actually  reversed,  and  (as  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral)  the  former  is  only  used  when  priest 
and  choir  join ;  the  latter  when  the  choir  re- 
sponds.  In  many  cathedrals  no  guiding  prin- 
ciple is  adopted ;  this  is  undesirable. 

(2)  The  Dozology  to  the  Grospel  is  always  mono- 
tone, the  monotone  being  in  the  Tenor,  &us — 


i 


«: 


-ttn- 


"2? — 
1.0  Lord. 


^ 


js: 


There  are,  however,  almost  innumerable  original 
settings  of  these  words  used  throughout  the 
countiy. 

(3)  The  Besponses  to  the  Commandments  are 
an  ezpaosioD  of  the  andent — 

Elyria  eleiion, 

Kyxie  eleiBon, 

made  to  serve  as  ien  responses  instead  of  being 
used  as  one  responsive  prajrer.  The  ancient 
form  actually  appears  in  Marbecke  (1550),  and 
the  'so-calhHl  Marbecke's  '  Kyrie '  now  used  is  an 
editorial  mam'pulation.  Being  thrown  on  their 
own  resources  for  the  music  to  these  ten  re- 
sponses, our  composers  of  the  reformed  church 
always  composed  original  settings,  sometimes 
containing  complete  contrapuntal  devices.  At 
one^  period  of  vicious  taste,  arrwugemefnU  of 
various  sentences  of  music,  sacred  or  secular, 
were  pressed  into  the  service.  The  'Jomelli 
Kyrie  is  a  good— or  rather,  a  bad — example.  It 
18  aaid  to  have  been  adapted  by  Attwood  firom  a 
chaoonne  by  Jomelli,  wnich  had  already  been 
much  used  on  the  stage  as  a  soft  and  slow 
accompaniment  of  weird  and  ghostly  scenes.  The 
adaptation  of '  Open  the  heavens '  firom  '  Hijah' 
is  still  very  popular,  and  may  be  considered  a 
favourable  specimen  of  an  unfavourable  chiss. 

The  re-introduction  of 'choral  celebrations  of 
Holy  Communion  has  necessitated  the  use  of 
various  inflections,  versides,  and  responses,  of 
which  the  music  or  method  of  chanting  has, 
almost  without  exception,  been  obtained  firom 
pre-Beformation  sources.  [J.S.] 


BESPONSOBIUM.  A  species  of  Aniipl 
sung  in  many  parts  of  ihe  Boman  Ofl 
and  particulafiy  aner  each  of  the  nine  Lesson 
Matins,  in  wluch  Service  it  forms  a  very 
portant  feature,  more  especially  during  B 
Week,  when  the  Lessons  are  taken  firom 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  Bespona 
are  so  arranged  as  to  explain  tiieir  connect 
with  the  sad  History  of  the  Passion.  [ 
Lahbntations.] 

The  number  of  Besponsoria  nsed  througli 
the  Ecclesiastical  Year  is  very  great.  ' 
Plain  Chaunt  MelodieB  adapted  to  them  wil] 
found  in  the  Antiphonarium,  the  Directed 
Chori,  the  Officium  Hebdomade  Sanots, 
other  similar  Office  Books.  They  have  idso  t 
firequently  treated  in  the  Polyphonic  Style,  v 
very  great  effect,  not  only  by  the  Great  Mas 
of  the  1 6th  century,  but  even  as  late  as  the  t 
of  Colonna,  whose  Besponsoria  of  the  Office 
the  Dead,  for  8  Voices,  are  written  with  intc 
appreciation  of  the  solraui  import  of  the  text. 

A  lai^  collection  of  very  fine  examples- 
eluding  an  exquisitely  beautiful  set  ^  B 
Week,  by  '^Httoria — will  be  found  in  voL  iv, 
Proske's  '  Musica  Divina.*  [W3. 

BEST  (Fr.  BOeiMt,  Pauie ;  Ger.  Pause ;  1 
Pausd),  The  sign  of  silence  in  music,  the  di 
tion  of  the  silence  depending  upon  the  fom 
the  character  employed  to  denote  it.  The  emp 
ment  of  the  rest  dates  firom  the  inventioD 
'measured  music,'  Uiat  is,  music  composed 
notes  of  definite  and  proportionate  values.  [ 
MusiOA  Meitsubata;  Notation,  p.  470.] 
earlier  times  the  earUui  was  sung  without  pan 
or  with  only  such  slight  breaks  as  were  necesi 
for  the  due  separation  of  the  sentences  of 
text,  but  so  soon  as  the  relative  duration  of 
notes  was  established,  the  employment  of  rest 
like  proportionate  values  became  a  necoes 
Franchinus  Gafurius,  in  his  '  Practica  Musi« 
(1496),  says  that  the  Best  'was  invented  to  g 
a  necessary  relief  to  the  voice,  and  a  sweeti 
to  the  melody ;  for  as  a  preacher  of  the  dii 
word,  or  an  orator  in  his  discourse,  finds  it  ne 
sary  oftentimes  to  relieve  his  auditors  by 
redtal  of  some  pleasantry,  thereby  to  make  tl 
more  favourable  and  attentive,  so  a  singer,  in 
mixing  certain  pauses  with  his  notes,  enga 
the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  the  remain 
parts  of  his  song.*  (Hawkins,  '  Hist,  of  Mui 
chap.  65.)  Accordingly  we  find  rests  correapo 
ing  in  value  to  each  of  the  notes  then  in  use 
shown  in  the  following  table. 


1=1 


Maxima.    Longa  perfecta.    Lonca  Inpeifseta.    PauM.   Semlp 
HlnlBUu       Semlmtninia. 

t        T         t 


% 
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Suspirium.      Bemlsupiriam.      FaoaaFaia.      FauaSemifv 


REST. 

Of  these  rests,  two,  the  temipatua  and  nt»p4' 
rimm,  have  remained  in  use  until  the  present 
Amj,  and  appear,  slightly  increased  in  size  but  of 
inichan?ed  value,  as  the  semibreve  and  minim 
rests.  Two  of  the  longer  rests  are  also  occasion- 
sUy  used  in  modem  music,  the  patua,  or  breve 
rest,  to  express  a  silence  of  two  bars*  duration, 
sod  the  lomra  imperfeeia  a  silence  of  four.  These 
rests  are  called  in  French  bdions,  and  are  spoken 
of  as  *  b&ton  k  deux  mesures,' '  k  quatre  mesures.' 

Tlie  rests  employed  in  modem  music,  with 
their  names  and  vaJues  in  corresponding  notes, 
are  shown  in  the  table  below.^ 

By  a  license  the  semibreve  rest  is  used  to  ex- 
press a  silence  of  a  full  bar  in  any  rhythm  (hence 
the  German  name  Taktpause);  its  value  is 
therefore  not  invariable,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
the  othor  rests,  for  it  may  be  shorter  than  its 
oarresponding  note,  as  when  used  to  express  a 
bar  of  a-4  or  6-8  time,  or  longer,  as  when  it  occurs 


RESULTANT  TONES. 
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in  3-a  time.  To  express  a  rest  of  longer  duration 
than  one  bar,  either  the  bdions  of  two  or  four 
bars  are  employed  (Ex.  o\  or,  more  commonly, 
a  thick  horizontal  line  is  drawn  in  the  stave,  and 
the  number  of  bars  which  have  to  be  counted  in 
silence  is  written  above  it  (Ex.  h), 
(«)  (&)       10 


=EE 


I 


i 


Like  the  notes,  the  value  of  a  rest  can  be  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  a  dot,  and  to  the  same 
extent,  thus  ■*■  •  is  equal  to  •--  p,  p  *  to  p  -^ ,  and 
so  on. 

In  the  earlier  forkns  of  the  ancient '  measured 
music'  rests  were  used  as  a  part  of  the  time- 
signature,  and  placed  immediately  after  the  clef. 
In  this  position  they  did  not  denote  silence, 
but  merely  indicated  the  description  of  Mode 
to  be  counted.    [See  Notation,  Mode,  Timb- 

SlONATUBB.] 
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BvounL 

(•)8akn««v«raK. 

(0  CltXdMC  fMt. 
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(a)  ratna  dalla  SemlbreTe. 

ih)  Paofladella  Minima. 

(«)  PaoM  della  Bemlmlnlma,  or  Quarto. 

(i)  Pauaa  della  Groma,  or  Mezzo  Quarto. 

(«)  Pauaa  della  Semlcroma.  or  Beaptro. 

(/)  PaoM  della  BUcroma. 

(g)  Pausa  della  SemiUacroina.    [P  X  1 

RESULTANT  TONES  (Fr.  S(m9  rdsidtanB; 
6er.  Camlnnaiionst6ne)  are  produced  when  any 
two  load  and  sustained  musical  sounds  are  heard 
•t  the  same  time.  There  are  two  kinds  of  re- 
raltant  tonesi,  the  Dififerential  and  the  Summa- 
tiooaL  The  *  Differential  tone'  is  so  called  be- 
esQse  its  number  of  vibrations  u  equal  to  the 
differraoe  between  those  of  the  generating  sounds. 
The  '  Sommational  tone'  is  so  called  because  its 
Bomber  of  vibrations  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  those 
of  the  generating  sounds.  The  following  dia- 
gram s^^ws  the  pitches  of  the  differential  tones 
of  the  principal  consonant  intervals  when  in  per- 
fect tone. 
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If  the  interval  be  wider  than  an  octave,  as  in 
^  last  two  examples,  the  differential  is  inter- 
^itcdiate  between  Uie  sounds  which  produce  it. 
^W  tones  can  be  easily  heard  on  the  ordinary 
binaoniam,  and  also  on  the  organ.  They  are 
^  10  distinct  on  the  piano,  because  the  sounds 
of  this  instrument  are  not  sustained.    By  prao- 


'  Tk«  SerBan  feriB  of  the  eretdket  mt  dlSbn  from  the  Ingllah. 
^^  vmmilr  written  thus  ^.  BoucMau  also  gives  Italian  fonns  of 
^'^  milqvAVer  and  demlsemlquaver  rests,  thus  T  and  T:  ihese 


ties,  however,  the  resultant  tones  can  be  dis- 
tinguished on  the  piano  also. 

Dissonant  as  well  as  consonant  intervals  pro- 
duce resultant  tones.  Taking  the  minor  Seventh 
in  its  three  possible  forms  the  differentials  are  as 
follows : — 
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The  1st  form  of  minor  Seventh  is  obtained  by 
tuning  two  Fifths  upwards  (G-G-D)  and  then  a 
major  Thixd  downwards  (D-/Bb) :  its  differential 
tone  is  /Ab,  an  exact  major  Third  below  C.  The 
and  form  is  got  by  two  exact  Fourths  upwards 
(G-F-Bb) :  the  differential  is  then  \Ab,  which 
is  flatter  than  the  previous  /Ab  by  the  interval 
35 :  36.  The  3rd  form  is  the  so-called  Harmonic 
SevenUi  on  C,  whose  differential  is  G,  an  exact 
Fourth  below  C.  The  marks  \,  /,  here  used  to 
distinguish  notes  which  are  confused  in  the  or- 
dinary notation,  will  be  found  explained  under 
Temperament. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  differen- 
tial tones  which  are  nroduced  by  the  funda- 
mentals or  prime  partial  tones  of  musical  sounds. 
[See  Pabtial  Tones.]  But  a  differential  may 
also  arise  from  the  combination  of  any  upper 
partial  of  one  sound  with  any  partial  of  the  other 
sound ;  or  from  the  combination  of  a  differential 
with   a  partial,   or    with  another  differential. 
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Thus  the  major  Third  C-S  may  have  the  follow- 
ing differential  tones : — • 
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All  these  tones  are  heard  simultaneously ;  but 
for  convenience  the  differentials  of  the  ist,  and, 
3rd,  and  4th  orders  are  written  with  notes  of 
different  length.  We  see,  then,  that  the  number 
of  possible  resultant  tones  is  very  great ;  but  only 
those  which  arise  from  the  primes  of  musical 
sounds  are  sufficiently  strong  to  be  of  practical 
importance. 

In  enabling  the  ear  to  distinguish  between 
consonant  and  dissonant  intervaU,  the  differential 
tones  are  only  less  important  than  the  upper 
partials.  Thus  if  the  chord  Gr-E-G  be  accurately 
tuned  as  3:5:8,  the  differential  of  G-G  coin- 
cides with  E,  and  that  of  E-G  with  G.  But  if 
the  intervals  be  tempered  the  differentials  are 
thrown  out  of  tune,  and  give  rise  to  beats. 
These  beats  are  very  loud  and  harsh  on  the  or- 
dinary harmonium,  tuned  in  equal  tem[>erament. 
Again,  in  the  close  triad  G-E-G  the  differentials 
of  G-E  and  of  E-G  coincide  and  give  no  beats  if 
the  intervals  be  in  perfect  tune.  On  a  tempered 
instrument  the  result  is  very  different.  If  we 
take  G  to  have  364  vibrations,  the  tempered  E 
has  about  33 3|,  and  the  tempered  G  about  395} 
vibrations.  The  differential  of  G-E  is  then  68^, 
and  that  of  E>G  63.  These  two  tones  beat  5  j 
times  each  second,  and  thus  render  the  chord  to 
some  extent  dissonant. 

In  the  minor  triad,  even  when  in  just  intona- 
tion,  several  of  the  resultant  tones  do  not  fit  in 
with  the  notes  of  the  chord,  although  they  may 
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be  too  far  apart  to  beat.  In  the  major  triad,  on 
the  contrary,  the  resultant  tones  form  octaves 
with  the  notes  of  the  chord.  To  this  difference 
Helmholtz  attributes  the  less  perfect  consonance 
of  the  minor  triad,  and  its  obscured  though  not 
inharmonious  effect. 

The  origin  of  the  differential  tones  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion.  Thomas  Young 
held  that  when  beats  became  too  rapid  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  ear,  they  passed  into  the  re- 
sultant tone.  This  view  prevailed  until  the  pub- 
lication in  1856  of  Helmholtz's  investigations, 
in  which  many  objections  to  Young's  theory  were 
brought  forward.  To  explain  what  these  ob- 
jections are,  it  would  be  necessary  to  treat  at 
some  length  of  the  nature  of  beats,  and  the  reader 
is  therefore  referred  to  the  Appendix,  Article 
B1AX8,  for  this  side  of  the  question.    The  new 
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mathematical  theory  given  by  Helmholtz  is  too 
abstruse  to  admit  of  popular  exposition. 

It  was  also  part  of  Young's  theory  that  the 
differentia  tone  was  produced  in  the  ear  alone, 
and  not  in  the  external  air.  But  Helmholts 
found  that  stretched  membranes  and  resonators 
responded  very  clearly  to  differentials  produced 
by  the  siren  or  the  harmonium.  This  he  con- 
siders to  prove  the  existence  of  vibrations  in  the 
external  air  corresponding  to  the  differential 
tones.  But  when  the  two  generating  tones  were 
produced  by  separate  instruments,  the  differential, 
though  powerfully  audible,  hardly  set  the  reso- 
nator in  vibration  at  all.  Hence  Helmholtz  con- 
cludes that  the  differential  tone  is  for  the  most 
part  generated  in  the  ear  itself.  He  further  points 
out  tiiat  certain  features  in  the  construction  of 
the  ear  easily  permit  the  action  of  the  law  which 
he  has  stated.  The  unsymmetrical  form  of  the 
drum-skin  of  the  ear,  and  the  loose  attachment 
of  the  ossicles  are,  he  thinks,  peculiarly  farour- 
able  to  the  production  of  resultant  tones. 

As  a  consequence  of  his  theory,  Helmholts  de- 
duced a  different  series  of  resultant  tones,  which 
he  calls  summatiowU  tones,  because  their  number 
of  vibrations  is  the  turn  of  those  of  the  generatoni. 
The  existence  of  the  summational  tones  which 
Helmholtz  believes  he  has  verified  experimentally, 
has  recently  been  called  in  question  by  Dr. 
Preyer.  He  points  out  that  in  some  intervals,  as 
for  instance,  1:3,  1:3,  1:5,  there  vdll  be  a 
partial  tone  present  of  the  same  pitch  as  the 
presumed  summational  tone,  and  these  cases 
therefore  prove  nothing.  Again,  if  we  take  a  :  3, 
the  note  5  is  not  necessarily  a  summational  tone, 
but  may  be  the  differential  of  4  and  9  which  are 
the  3nd  partial  of  2  and  the  3rd  of  3  respectively. 
Dr.  Preyer  was  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  the 
summational  tones  when  care  had  been  taken  to 
exclude  the  upper  partials.  But  to  do  this  he 
could  only  use  sounds  of  tuning-forks  gently 
bowed,  which  were  far  too  weak  to  produce  any 
resultant  tones  in  the  air.  The  question,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  theoretic  interest  merely. 

Not  only  the  origin,  but  also  the  discovery  of 
differential  tones  has  been  disputed.  The  earUest 
publication  of  the  discovery  was  made  hy  a 
Grerman  organist  named  Serge  in  1745.  I^^u 
came  Bomieu,  a  French  savant,  in  1751.  Lastly, 
the  great  Italian  violinist  Tartini  made  the 
phenomenon  the  basis  of  his  Treatise  on  Harmony 
in  1754.  But  Tartini  explicitly  claims  priority 
in  these  words : — 'In  the  year  1 714,  when  about 
twenty -two  years  of  age,  he  discovered  this  phe- 
nomenon by  chance  on  the  violin  at  Ancona, 
where  many  witnesses  who  remember  the  fad 
are  still  living.  He  communicated  it  at  once, 
without  reserve,  to  professors  of  the  violin.  He 
made  it  the  fundamental  rule  of  perfect  tuning 
for  the  pupils  in  his  school  at  Padua,  which  was 
commenced  in  1738  and  which  still  exists;  and 
thus  the  phenomenon  became  known  throughout 
Europe.** 

Tartini  in  some  cases  mistook  the  pitch  of  the 
differential  tone ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to 

1  De  FrlncipU  deir  Axmonlm.  Pftdor^  1707.  p.  91 
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be  ftnj  reaaon  for  taking  from  him  the  credit  of 
the  diiBcoTery  which  has  so  long  been  associated 
vith  his  name.  [J.  L.] 

RETARDATION  is  a  word  used  by  some 
theorists  to  distinguish  a  small  group  of  discords 
which  are  similar  in  nature  to  suspensions,  but 
resoWe  upwards,  as  in  £x.  i. 
Ez.1.  Ex.2. 
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The  ground  for  making  this  sub-class  is  that 
it  appears  inaccurate  to  describe  as  suspensions 
notes  which  are  delayed  or  retarded  in  ascending. 
A  comparison  of  Ex.  2,  which  would  be  distin- 
guished as  a  suspension,  with  Ex.  i  will  show 
the  identity  of  principle  which  underlies  the  two 
(liscoirds ;  while  the  fact  of  their  ascending  or 
descending  is  clearly  not  an  attribute  but  an 
accident.      So  in  this   case  there   is  no  other 
ostemnble  reason  for  breaking  up  a  well-defined 
class  but  the  fact  that  the  common  designation  in 
use  is  supposed,  perhaps  erroneously,  to  be  insuffi- 
cient to  denote  all  that  ought  to  come  under  it.  On 
the  other  hand  it  requires  to  be  noted  that  as  all 
discords  of  this  class  are  discords  of  retardation, 
and  ss  those  which  rise  are  very  much  less  com- 
HMD  than  those  which  descend  in  resolution,  the 
name  which  might  describe  the  whole  class  is 
isaerred  for  the  smallest  and  least  conspicuous 
groop  in  that  class.  [C.H.H  J^.] 

REUTTER,  Gboro,  bom  1656   at  Vienna, 
became  in  1 686  organist  of  St.  Stephen's,  and  in 
1700  Hof-  and  Kammer-organist.    He  also  played 
the  theorbo  in  the  HofKapelle  from  1697  to 
1703.     In   171a  he  succeeded  Fux  as  Capell- 
neister  to  the  Gnadenbild  in  St.  Stephen's,  and 
ia  1715  became  Capellmeister  of  the  cathedral 
itself.     He  died  Aug.  29,  1738.     His  church 
oiasic  was  sound,  without  being  remarkable.    In 
Jan.  1695  he  was  knighted  in  Rome  by  Count 
fnnceaoo  Sforza,  on  whose  family  Pope  IPaul  III. 
hesiowed  the  privilege  of  conferring  that  honour 
in  X539.     The  name  of  Reutter  is  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  Haydn,  through  his  son, 
GxoBO  Karl  (generally  known  by  his  first 
only),  who,  according  to  the   cathedral 
ras  bom  in  Vienna  April  6,  1 708,  be- 
Coort-oomposer  in  1 731,  and  succeeded  his 
father  in  1 738  as  Capellmeister  of  the  cathedral. 
In  1746  he  was  appointed  second  Court-capell- 
meister,  his  duty  being  to  conduct  the  music  of 
the  Knperor's  church,  chamber,  and  dinner- table. 
On  Predieri*s  retirement  in  1 751  Reutter  exer- 
cised the  functions  of  chief  Court-capellmeister, 
bat  did  not  receive  the  title  till  the  death  of  the 
former  in  1769.    As  an  economical  measure  he 
waa  allowed  the  sum  of  ao.ooo  gulden  (£a,ooo) 
to  maintfti"  the  oourt-capelle  (the  whole  body  of 
Bosicians,  vocal  and  instrumental),  and  he  enjoys 
tlie  melancholy  distinction  of  having  reduced  the 
to  the  lowest  possible  ebb.  Reutter 
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composed  for  the  court  numerous  operas,  cantatas 
cTocccutumt  and  Italian  oratorios  for  Lent ;  also  a 
requiem,  and  smaller  dramatic  and  saci«d  works. 
His  grand  masses  are  showy,  with  rapid  and 
noisy  instmmentation,  so  much  so  that '  rushing 
(rauschende)  violins  a  la  Beutter*  became  a 
proverb.  Buraey  heard  one  of  them  during  his 
visit  to  Vienna  in  177a,  and  says  *it  was  dull, 
dry,  stuff;  great  noise  and  little  meaning  cha- 
racterised the  whole  performance.'  (Present 
State  of  Music  in  Germany,  i.  361.)*  In  1731 
Reutter  married  Theresia  Hol^auser,  a  court 
singer  of  merit,  who  died  in  178a.  His  own 
death  took  place  March  i  a,  1 77a.  He  was  much 
favoured  at  court  owing  to  his  great  tact ;  and 
Maria  Theresa  ennobled  him  in  1740  as  'Edler 
von  Reutter.*  As  stated  above,  his  name  is  in- 
separably associated  with  that  of  Haydn,  whom 
he  heard  sing  as  a  boy  in  the  little  town  of 
Hainburg,  and  engaged  for  the  dioir  of  St. 
Stephen*s,  where  he  sang  from  1740  to  1748. 
His  treatment  of  the  poor  chorister,  and  his 
heartless  behaviour  when  the  boy*s  fine  voice 
had  broken,  are  mentioned  under  Hatdn,  vol.  i. 
703-  [C.F.P.] 

REVEILLE.    See  Signals. 

REVERSE.    See  Rovesoio. 

REVUE  ET  GAZETTE  MUSICALE,  the 
oldest  and  most  complete  of  French  musical  pe- 
riodicals. This  branch  of  literature  has  taken 
root  in  France  with  great  difficulty.  So  far  back 
as  Jan.  1770,  M.  de  Breuilly  and  other  amateurs 
founded  the  'Journal  de  Musique*  (monthly,  8vo), 
which  after  a  troubled  existence  of  three  years  was 
dropped  till  1777,  and  then  resumed  for  one  year 
more.  In  1810  FayoUe  started  'Les  Tablettes 
de  Polymnie '  (8vo),  but  it  did  not  survive  beyond 
1 8 1 1 .  Undeterred  by  these  fail ures,  F^tis  brought 
out  the  first  number  of  the  '  Revue  musicale  in 
January  1837.  It  appeared  four  times  a  month, 
each  number  containing  34  pages  8vo.,  till  Feb.  5, 
1831,  when  it  was  published  weekly,  in  small  4to, 
double  columns.  'La Gazette  musicale  de  Paris,* 
started  Jan.  5, 1834,  was  similar  in  size  to  F^tis^s 
*  Revue,*  and  also  weekly,  but  issued  on  Sunday 
instead  of  Saturday.  The  two  were  united  on 
Nov.  I,  1835,  since  which  date  the  *  Revue  et 
Gazette  musicale,*  has  twice  enlarged  its  form, 
in  1 84 1  and  in  1845,  at  which  date  it  became 
what  it  was  till  its  last  number,  Dec.  31,  1880. 

The  property  of  the  publishers  Schlesinger  and 
Brand  us,  this  periodical  has  always  been  noted 
for  the  reputation  and  ability  of  its  editors. 
Amongst  its  regular  contributors  have  been : 
Anders,  C.  Bannelier,  C.  Beauquier,  Berlioz, 
P.  Bernard,  H.  Blanchard,  A.  Botte,  M.  Bourges, 
Chouquet,  Comettant,  Crista!,  Danjou,  Emest 
David,  F.  J.  F^tis,  O.  Fouque,  Heller,  H^uet, 
A.  JuUien,  Kastner,  Lacome,  A.  de  La  Fage, 
Lavoix  fils,  Liszt,  de  Monter.  d'Ortigues,  Pougin, 
Monnais  ('  Paul  Smith  *),  Richard  Wagner,  and 
Johannes  Weber.  A  careful  reader  of  the  47 
volumes   will   easily   recognise   the   sentiments 

1  It  Is  Burner  who  Is  retponstbl«  for  the  absurd  dteiesls  with  whith 
this  Duas  Is  osuaUy  spelt  In  Boglftpd— Betttter. 
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of  the  THiiotM  oditore  throaffh  whose  hands  it 
pMsed ;  among  those  deserving  speoial  mention 
are  F^tis,  Edouard  Monnais,  and  M.  Charles 
Bannelier,  who  conducted  it  from  187a  with  equal 
learning  and  taste.  The  indexes  given  with  each 
volume  are  a  great  boon,  and  constitute  one  of 
its  advantages  over  other  IVench  periodicals  of  the 
ssme  Idnd. 

The  cessation  of  this  excellent  periodical  is  an 
event  which  all  lovers  and  students  of  music  will 
deeply  regret.  We  trust  that  the  hope  of  a  pos- 
sible revival,  held  out  by  the  publishers  in  their 
fiu«well  address,  may  be  speedily  fulfilled.  [G.C.] 

REYER,  Ebkkst,  whose  real  name  is  Rey, 
was  bom  at  Marseilles,  Dec.  i,  1823.    As  a  child 
he  learned  solfeggio  at  the  free  school  of  music 
founded  by  Barsotti  (bom  in  Florence  1786,  died 
at  Marseilles  1868),  and  became  a  good  reader, 
though  he  did  not  carry  his  musical  education  fiu*. 
At  16  he  went  to  Algiers  as  a  government  official, 
but  continued  his  pianoforte  practice,  and  begfan 
to   compose   without  having  properly  learned 
harmony  and  counteipoint.     He  was  soon  able 
to  write  romances  which  became  popular,  and 
composed  a  mass  which  was  solemnly  performed 
before  the  Duke  and  Duchess  d'Aumale.    Had 
he  remained  in  Algiers  he  would  probably  never 
have  been  anything  beyond  a  mere  amateur,  but 
the  Revolution  of  1848  depriving  him  of  the 
support  of  the  Governor-General,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  his 
aunt  Mme.  Louise  Farrenc,  who  completed  his 
musical  education,  and  before  long  he  found  an 
opportunity  of  coming  before  the  public.    From 
his  friend  Th^phile  Grautier  he  procured  the 
libretto  of  'Le  Selam,'  an  oriental  'Symphony*  in 
4  parte,  on  the  model  of  David's  '  Le  Desert.*  It 
was  produced  with  success  April  5, 1850,  and  then 
M^  furnished  him  with  'Maltre  Wolfram,' 
a  I -act  opera,  which  wsa  also  successful,  at  the 
Th^tre  Lyrique,  May  ao,  1854.    His  next  work 
was  'Sacountala'  (July  ao,  1858),  one  of  the 
duuming  ballets  of  Thiophile  Gautier ;  but  his 
full  strength  was  first  put  forth  in  '  La  Statue,' 
a  3-act  opera  produced  at  the  Thefttre  Lyriqne, 
April  II,  1 86 1,  and  containing  music  which  is 
both  melodious  and  full  of  colour.    '  Erostrate ' 
(a  acts)  was  performed  at  Baden  in  186 a,  and 
reproduced  at  the  Academic,  Oct.  16,  1871,  for 
two  nights  only.    The  revival  of '  La  Statue '  at 
the  Op^ra  in  1878  was  also  a  failure,  and  M. 
Reyer  may  find  it  difficult  to  secure  the  per- 
formance of  '  Sigurd,'  of  which  the  overture  and 
some  of  the  more  important  numbers  have  been 
heard.    To  complete  the  list  of  his  compositions 
we  may  mention  '  Victoire,'  a  cantata  (the  Op^ra, 
June  a 7,  1859) ;  a  'Recueil de  10  Melodies'  for 
▼oice  and  PF. ;  songs  for  a  single  voice;  and  some 
pieces  of  sacred  music. 

Besidesbeing  reckoned  among  the  most  poetical 
of  French  musicians,  M.  Reyer  is  an  accom- 
plished feuUletoniste,  After  writing  successively 
lor  the  '  Presse,'  the  '  Revue  de  Paris,'  and  the 
*  Gourrier  de  Paris,'  he  became  musical  critic  to 
the  'Journal  des  D^bats'  after  the  death  of 
Berlioz.  His  articles  are  not  only  pleasant  reading. 


but  evince  both  intellect  and  culture.  H* 
librarian  to  the  Op^,  and  succeeded  his  f 
model,  David,  at  the  Listitut  in  1876.        [G. 

REYNOLDS,  John,  gentleman  of  the  Chs 
Royal  from  1765  to  1770,  was  composer  of 
pleasing  anthem, '  My  God,  my  Grod,  look  u| 
me.*  printed  in  Pace  s  *  Harmonia  Sacra,'  £ 
lah's  Part  Music,  yoL  ii.  and  elsewhere.  Noth 
more  of  his  is  known.  [W.H.J 

RHEINBERGER,  Josvph,  bom  March 

1859,  '^^  Vaduz,  the  capital  of  the  principal 

of  Liechtenstein.    He  was  so  precocious  that 

began  to  leam  the  pianoforte  at  the  aee  of  fi 

at  seven  years  old  he  was  organist  at  the  cho 

of  his  native  place,  where,  as  his  legs  were 

short  to  reach  down  to  the  pedals,  a  second 

of  pedals  was  fixed  above  the  ordinary  on 

and  very  shortly  afterwards  he  composed  a  m 

in  three  parts  with  organ  accompaniment.     1 

first  teacher  was  Herr  Pohly,  who  still  resi 

and  teaches  in  the  Tyrol.    At  the  age  of  twe 

Rheinbeiger  was  sent  to  the  Munidi  Conser 

torium,  where  he  studied  until  he  was  ninete 

under  Herzog,  Leonhard,  and  J.  J.  Maier ;  he  v 

then  appointed  pianoforte  teacher  in  the  sa 

institution,  and,  about  the  same  time,  beca 

organist  in  the  Hofkirche  of  St.  Michael,  a 

subsequenUy  Director  of  the  Munich  Oratorio 

Yorein.  He  is  at  present  professor  of  counterpo 

and  of  the  higher  school  of  organ-playing  in  i 

Royal  School  of  Music,  and  conductor  of  1 

court  band  (not  of  the  opera)  at  Munich.     \ 

to  the  present  time  he  has  published  116  co 

positions,  among  which  are — a  symphonies,  *  W 

lenstein '  and  'Florentinische  Sinfonie ';  a  oper 

'Die  sieben  Raben'  and  *ThUrmer's  Tocht 

lein' ;  incidental  music  to  a  drama  of  Oalderon 

and  to  one  of  Raimond*s;    several  overtnr 

'The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,'  'Demetrius,'  et 

many  pianoforte  works ;  a  concerto  for  piano  a 

orchestra ;   much,  chamber  music  and  chui 

music  (among  the  latter  a  Grand  Requiem 

those  who  fell  in  the  war  of  1870-71),  a  Stal 

Mater  and  a  Mass  in  8  parts  (dedicated  to  P< 

Leo  XIII.) ;  5  organ  sonatas,  and  various  woi 

for  chorus  and  for  male  voices.  Many  of  his  pni 

have  attained  eminence  in  their  profession.    J 

Quartet    in  Eb  (op.  38)   for  PF.  and    atrii 

is  a  favourite  work  at  the  Monday  Popn 

Concerts,  and  has  been  performed  there  abn 

annually  since  1874.     ^  Sonata  for  PF.  a 

violin  in  the  same  key  (op.  77)  has  also  bi 

played  there.  [J.A.FJ 

RHEINGOLD,  DAS.  The  Vorspiel,  or  P 
lude,  of  the  Tetralogie  of  Wagner's  '  Niebelui^ 
Ring'— Rheingol^  Walkiire,  Siegfried,  a 
Crdtterdunmerung.  It  was  first  performed 
Munich,  Sept.  a  a,  1869,  under  the  b&toa 
Herr  Franz  Willlner.  (J 

RHINE  FESTIVALS.  See  NiXDBBBBi 
I8OHB  MuBiKPBSTB,  vol.  ii.  p.  455. 

RHYTHM.     This   much-used    and    m^ 
sided  term  may  be  defined  as  '  the  systemj 
grouping  of  notes  with  regard  to  duration.' 
IS  often  inaccurately  employed  as  a  synonym 
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its  two  nib-diTincms,  Aoorarr  and  Tims,  and 
in  its  proper  ngnification  bean  the  eame  relation 
to  tbaee  that  metre  bean  to  quantity  in  poetry. 

The  oonfiudon  which  has  arisen  in  the  em- 
ployment of  these  terms  is  nnfortanate,  though 
io  freqoent  that  it  would  appear  to  be  natural, 
and  therefore  almost  inevitable.  Take  a  number 
of  notes  of  equal  length,  and  give  an  emphasis  to 
erety  second,  third,  or  fourth,  the  music  will 
be  said  to  be  in  '  rhythm*  of  two,  three,  or  four- 
meaning  in  time.  Now  take  a  number  of  these 
groups  or  bars  and  emphasize  them  in  the  same 
way  as  their  subnliTisions  :  the  same  term  will 
ttoi  be  employed,  and  rightly  so.  Again,  instead 
of  notes  of  equal  length,  let  each  group  consist 
of  unequal  notes,  but  similarly  arranged,  as  in  the 
following  example  from  Schumann — 
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or  in  the  Yivace  of  Beethoven's  No.  7  Symphony: 
the  form  of  these  groups  also  is  spoken  of  as  the 
'prevailing  rhythm,'  though  here  aeoeni  is  the 
odIv  correct  expression. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  proper  distinction  of  the 
three  tenns  is  as  follows : — 
Aocent  arranges  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  notes 

into  long  and  short ; 
Tiau  divides  -them  into  groups  of  equal  dur»> 

tion; 
Bkytkm  does  for  these  groups  what  Accent  does 

for  notes. 
In  short.  Rhythm  is  the  Metve  of  Music. 
This  parallel  will  help  us  to  understand  why 
tlM  uneducated  can  only  write  and  fully  compre- 
hend munc  in  complete  sections  of  four  and 
eight  bars. 

Rhythm,  considered  as  the  orderly  arrange- 
aent  of  groups  of  accents — whether  burs  or  parts 
of  bars — ^naturally  came  into  existence  only  after 
the  invention  of  time  and  the  bar-line.   Barbarous 
Btoiic,  though  more  attentive  to  accent  than 
mdody,  plahi-chant  and  the  polyphonic  church 
Buiiie  of  the  i6th  century,  fugues  and  most 
Binac  in  polyphonic  and  fugal  style,  all  these 
prawnt  no  trace  of  rhythm  as  above  defined. 
In  barbarous  music  and  plain-chant  this  is  be- 
came the  notes  exist  only  with  reference  to  the 
words,  which  are  chiefly  metre-leas :   in  poly- 
phonic music  it  is  because  the  termination  of 
one  musical  phrase  (foot,  or  group  of  accents) 
ii  always  coincident  with  and  hidden  by  the 
eooimenoement  of  another.     And  this  although 
tbe  lubject  may  consist  of  several  phrases  and 
he  quite  rhythmical  in  itself,  as  is  the  case  in 
Becti*s  Organ  Fuffues  in  6  minor  and  A  minor. 
The  BkyihmtLB  of  the  ancients  was  simply  the 
>ooent  prescribed  by  the  long  and  short  syllables 
of  the  poetry,  or  words  to  which  the  music  was 
Mt,  snd  had  do  other  variety  than  that  afforded 
^  their  metrical  laws.    Modem  music,  on  the 
^W  hand,  would  be  meaningless  and  chaotic — 
*  melodv  would  cease  to  be  a  melody — could  we 
^  phunly  perceive  a  proportion  in  the  length 
<>^  the  phrases. 


The  bar-line  is  the  most  obvious,  but  by  no 
means  a  perfect,  means  of  distinguishing  and 
determining  the  rhythm ;  but  up  to  the  time  of 
Mozart  and  Haydn  the  system  of  barring  was 
but  imperfectly  understood.  Many  even  of 
Handel^  slow  movements  have  only  half  their 
proper  number  of  bar-lines,  and  consequently 
terminate  in  the  middle  of  a  bar  instead  of  at 
the  commencement ;  as  for  instance,  '  He  shall 
feed  His  flodL*  (which  is  really  in  6-8  time),  and 
'  Surely  He  hath  borne  our  griefs'  (which  should 
be  4-8  instead  of  C).  Where  the  accent  of  a 
piece  is  strictly  biiuiry  throughout,  composers, 
even  to  this  day,  appear  to  be  o&bb.  in  doubt  about 
the  rhythm,  time,  and  barring  of  their  music. 
The  simple  and  unmistakable  rule  for  the  latter 
is  this :  the  last  strong  accent  will  occur  on  the 
first  of  a  bar,  and  you  have  only  to  reckon  back- 
wards. If  tiie  piece  falls  naturally  into  groups 
of  four  accents  it  is  four  in  a  bar,  but  if  there  is 
an  odd  two  anywhere  it  should  all  be  barred  as 
two  in  a  bar.  Ignorance  or  inattention  to  this 
causes  us  now  and  then  to  come  upon  a  sudden 
change  from  (3  to  a-4  in  modem  music. 

With  regard  to  the  regular  sequence  of  bars 
with  reference  to  dose  and  cadence — which  is 
the  true  sense  of  rhythm — much  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  music.  The  dance-music  of 
modem  society  must  necessarily  be  in  regular 
periods  of  4,  8,  or  16  bars.  Waltzes,  though 
written  in  3-4  time,  are  almost  always  really  in 
6-8,  and  a  dance -music  writer  will  sometimes, 
firom  ignorance,  omit  an  unaccented  bar  (really 
a  half-bar),  to  the  destruction  of  the  rhythm. 
The  dancers,  marking  the  time  with  their  feet^ 
and  feeling  the  rhythm  in  the  movement  of  their 
bodies,  then  complain,  without  understanding 
what  is  wrong,  that  such  a  waltz  is  'not  good 
to  dance  to.' 

In  pure  music  it  is  different.  Great  as  are 
the  varieties  afforded  by  the  diverse  positions 
and  combinations  of  strong  and  weak  accents,  the 
equal  length  of  bars,  and  consequently  of  musical 
phrases,  would  cause  monotony  were  it  not  that 
we  are  allowed  to  combine  sets  of  two,  three, 
and  four  bars.  Not  so  freely  as  we  may  combine 
the  different  forms  of  accent,  for  the  longer  divi- 
sions are  less  clearly  perceptible;  indeed  the 
modom  complexity  of  rhythm,  especially  in  Ger- 
man music,  is  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  its 
ready  appreciati(Hi.  Every  one,  as  we  have 
already  said,  can  understand  a  song  or  piece 
where  a  half-dose  occurs  at  each  fourth  and  a 
whole  dose  at  each  eighth  bar,  where  it  is  ex- 
pected ;  but  when  an  uneducated  ear  is  con- 
tinually being  disappointed  and  surprised  by 
unexpected  prolongations  and  alterations  of 
rhythm,  it  soon  grows  confused  and  unable  to 
follow  the  sense  of  the  music.  Quick  music 
naturally  allows — indeed  denumds — more  variety 
of  rhythm  than  slow,  and  we  can  scarcely  turn 
to  any  Scherzo  or  Finale  of  the  great  composers 
I  where  such  varieties  are  not  made  use  of.  Taking 
two-bar  rhythm  as  the  normal  and  simplest  form 
— just  as  two  notes  form  the  simplest  kind  of 
',  accent — the  first  variety  we  have  to  notice  is 


i 
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where  one  odd  bar  is  thrust  in  to  break  the  con- 
tinuity, as  thus  in  the  Andante  of  Beethoven's  C 
minor  Symphony : 


^yBf^iM^ 


etc 


this  may  also  be  effected  by  causing  a  fresh 
phrase  to  begin  with  a  strong  accent  on  the 
weak  bar  with  which  the  previous  subject  ended, 
thus  really  eliding  a  bar,  as  for  instance  in  the 
minuet  in  Haydn's  *  Reine  de  France '  Symphony : 
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Here  the  bar  marked  (a)  is  the  overlapping  of 
two  rhythmic  periods. 

Combinations  of  two-bar  rhythm  are  the 
rhythms  of  four  and  six  bars.  The  first  of  these 
requires  no  comment,  4>eing  the  most  common  of 
existing  forms.  Beethoven  has  specially  marked 
in  two  cases  (Scherzo  of  9th  Symphony,  and 
Scherzo  of  Cf  minor  Quartet)  '  Bitmo  de  4  bat- 
tute,'  because,  these  compositionB  being  in  such 
short  bars,  the  rhythm  is  not  readily  perceptible. 
The  six-bar  rhythm  is  a  most  useful  combination, 
as  it  may  consist  of  four  bars  followed  by  two, 
two  by  four,  three  and  three,  or  two,  two  and  two. 
The  wdl  known  minuet  by  Lulli  (from  '  Le  Bour- 
geois Grentilhomme')  is  in  the  fint  of  these  com- 
binations throughout. 

IMUmt.  imdUmt. 
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And  the  opening  of  the  Andante  of  Bee- 
thoven's ist  Symphony  is  another  good  example. 
Haydn  is  especially  fond  of  this  rhythm,  es- 
pecially in  the  two  first-named  forms.  Of  the 
rhythm  of  thrice  two  bars  a  good  specimen  is 
afforded  by  the  Scherzo  of  Schubert's  C  major 
Symphony,  where,  after  the  two  subjects  (both 
in  four-bar  rhythm)  have  been  announced,  the 
strings  in  unison  mount  and  descend  the  scale 
in  accompaniment  to  a  portion  of  the  first  theme, 
thus: 


i 


J  ^r  T|r  rl,.] 


A  still  better  example  is  the  first  section  of 
*  God  save  the  Queen.' 

This  brings  us  to  triple  rhythm,  uncombined 
with  double. 
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Three-bar  rhythm,  if  in  a  slow  time,  oomveyv 
a  very  uncomfortable  lop-sided  sensation  to  the 
uncultivated  ear.  The  writer  remembers  an  in- 
stance when  the  band  could  hardly  be  brought 
to  play  a  section  of  an  Andante  in  9-8  time  and 
rhythm  of  three  bars.  The  combination  of  3  x  3  x  3 
was  one  which  their  sense  of  accent  refused  to 
acknowledge.  Beethoven  has  taken  the  tronUe 
in  the  Scherzo  of  his  oth  Symphony  to  mark 
'  mtmo  di  tre  battute,  although  in  such  quick 
time  it  is  hardly  necessary ;  the  passage, 


i>'   '^" 


being  understood  as  though  written — 


^ 


Numerous  instances  of  triple  rhythm,  occur, 
which  he  has  not  troubled  to  mark ;  as  in  the 
Trio  of  the  C  minor  Symphony  Scherzo : — 


P 


^^ 
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Rhythm  of  five  bars  is  not,  as  a  rule,  produc- 
tive of  good  effect,  and  cannot  be  uaed — any 
more  thiui  the  other  unusual  rhythms — ^for  long 
together.  It  is  best  when  consisting  of  four  bars 
foUowed  by  one,  and  is  most  often  found  in 
compound  form — that  is,  as  eight  bars  foUowed 
by  two. 

Minuet,  Moxartt  Symphony  in  C  (No.  6). 

ri    J..I      I.  I   J^, 
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A  very  quaint  effect  is  produced  by  the  un- 
usual rhythm  of  seven.  An  impression  is  con- 
veyed that  the  eighth  bar — a  weak  one — ^has  got 
left  out  through  inaccurate  sense  of  rhythm,  as 
so  often  happens  with  street-singers  and  the  like. 
Wagner  has  taken  advantage  of  this  in  his '  Tans 
der  Lehrbuben*  ('Die  Meistersinger'),  thus: — 


^.^"  a  jifUri\h-^iiU\i-ni] 
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It  is  obvious  that  all  laiger  symmetrical  groups 
than  the  above  need  be  taken  no  heed  of,  as  they 
are  reducible  to  the  smaller  periods.  One  more 
point  remains  to  be  noticed,  which,  a  beauty  in 
older  and  simpler  music,  is  becoming  a  source  of 
weakness  in  modem  times.  This  is  the  disguising 
or  concealing  of  the  rhythm  by  strong  accents  or 
change  of  harmony  in  weak  bars.  The  last  move* 
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uent  of  Beethoven's  Pianoforte  Sonata  in  D 
minor  (op.  31)  affords  a  striking  instance  of  this. 
A.t  the  very  outset 


Pr^-rjj  I  M  ^  I  M  ^r  I 


we  are  led  to  think  that  the  change  of  bass  at 
the  fourth  bar,  and  again  at  the  eighth,  indicates 
a  new  rhythmic  period,  whereas  the  whole  move- 
ment  is  in  four- bar  rhythm  as  unchanging  as  the 
ttmiquayer  figure  which  pervades  it.  The  device 
Itss  the  effect  of  preventing  monotony  in  a  move- 
ment oonstracted  almost  entirely  on  one  single 
figure.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  the  middle  of 
the  first  movement  of  the  Sonatina  (op.  79,  Presto 
ilia  Tedesca).  Now  in  both  of  these  cases  the 
tocent  of  the  bars  is  so  simple  that  the  ear  can 
*ff<xd  to  hunt  for  the  ihythm  and  is  pleased  by 
the  not  too  subtle  artifice;  but  in  slower  and  less 
obrioosly  accented  music  such  a  device  would  be 
oot  of  place :  there  the  rhythm  requires  to  be 
impmssed  on  the  hearer  rather  than  concealed 
TOD  him. 

On  analysing  any  piece  of  music  it  will  be 
kmd  that  whether  the  tdtimate  distribution  of 
the  scoents  be  binary  or  ternary,  the  larger  divi- 
■ioos  nearly  always  run  in  twos,  the  rhythms 
of  three,  four,  or  seven  being  merely  occasionally 
Med  to  break  the  monotony.  This  is  only  na- 
torsl,  for,  as  before  remarked,  the  comprehensi- 
tnlity  of  music  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
>iiii]dicity  of  its  rhythm,  irregularity  in  this 
pcont  giving  a  disturbed  and  emotional  character 
|o  the  piece,  until,  when  all  attention  to  rhythm 
I*  ignored,  the  music  becomes  incoherent  and 
Quxinprehensible,  though  not  of  necessity  dis- 
igneable.  In  'Tristan  and  Isolde*  Wagner  has 
^odeivoured,  with  varying  success,  to  produce 
^  oomposition  of  great  extent,  firom  which  rhythm 
^  iti  larger  signification  shaJl  be  wholly  absent. 
^  consequence  of  this  is  that  he  has  vrritten 
^  most  tumultuously  emotional  opera  extant ; 
DQt  soother  is  that  the  work  is  a  mere  chaos  to 
^  hearer  until  it  is  closely  studied.  Actual 
popularity  and  general .  appreciation  for  such 
Quiiie  is  out  of  all  question  for  some  generations 
^come.  [F.  C] 

RIBATTUTA  (re-striking),  an  old  contrivance 
gnirtnimental  music,  sr>adually  accelerating  the 
P^  of  a  phraife  of  two  notes,  until  a  trill  was 
^Tedat.  Beethoven  has  preserved  it  for  ever  in 
^•Overture  to  Leonore  *  No.  3  *  (bar  75  of  il  Uegro), 
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See  too  another  passage  further  on,  before  the 
Flute  solo.    [See  Tbill.]  [O.] 

RIBS  (Fr.\&/M«M;  Germ.  Zarge).  The  sides 
of  stringed  instruments  of  the  violin  type,  con- 
necting the  back  and  the  belly.  They  consist 
of  six  (sometimes  only  five)  pieces  of  maple,  and 
should  be  of  the  same  texture  as  the  back,  and 
if  possible  cut  out  of  the  same  piece.  After 
being  carefully  planed  to  the  right  thickness, 
they  are  bent  to  the  required  shape,  and  then 
glued  together  on  the  mould  by  means  of  the 
comer  and  top  and  bottom  blocks,  the  angles 
being  feather-edged.  The  back,  the  linings  and 
the  belly  are  then  added,  and  the  body  of  the 
violin  is  then  complete.  The  ribs  ought  to  be 
slightly  increased  in  depth  at  the  broader  end  of 
the  instrument,  but  many  makers  have  neglected 
this  rule.  The  flatter  the  model,  the  deeper  the 
ribs  require  to  be ;  hence  the  viol  tribe,  having 
perfectly  fiat  backs  and  bellies  of  slight  elevation, 
are  very  deep  in  the  ribs.  The  oldest  violins  were 
often  very  deep  in  the  ribs,  but  many  of  them 
have  been  since  cut  down.  Carlo  Bergonzi  and 
his  contemporaries  had  a  fsishion  of  making 
shallow  ribs,  and  often  cut  down  the  ribs  of 
older  instruments,  thereby  injuring  their  tone 
beyond  remedy.  Instruments  made  of  ill-chosen 
and  unseasoned  wood  will  crack  and  decay  in  the 
ribs  sooner  than  in  any  other  part :  but  in  the 
best  instruments  the  ribs  will  generally  outlast 
both  belly  and  back.  Some  old  makers  were  in 
the  habit  of  glueing  a  strip  of  linen  inside  the 
ribs.  [E.J.P.] 

BICCI,  Lnioi,  bom  in  Naples  June  8,  1805, 
in  1 814  entered  the  Royal  Conservatorio,  then 
under  Zingarelli,  of  which  he  became  in  18 ip 
one  of  the  sub-professors  together  with  Bellini. 
His  first  work,  'L^Impresario  in  angustie,'  was 
performed  by  the  students  of  the  Conservatorio 
in  1823,  and  enthusiastically  applauded.  In 
the  following  four  years  he  wrote  '  La  (Jena  fra- 
stomata,'  *  L' Abate  Taocarella,'  still  very  popular, 
'II  Diavolo  condannato  a  prender  moglie,  and 
'La  Lucema  d*Epitteto,'  all  for  the  Teatro  Nuovo. 
In  1828  his  'Ulisse,*  at  the  San  Carlo,  was  a 
failure.  In  1829  *I1  Colombo*  in  Parma  and 
*L*Orfanella  di  Ginevra*  in  Naples  were  both 
successful,  the  latter  being  still  performed  in 
many  Italian  theatres.  The  winter  of  1829-30 
was  disastrous  for  Ricci,  his  four  new  operas  (*I1 
Sonnambulo,'  'L'Eroina  del  Messico,*  'Annibale 
in  Torino,'  and '  La  Neve ')  beini,'  all  unsuccessfuL 
In  the  autumn  of  183 1  he  produced  at  La  Scala 
of  Milan  '  Chiara  di  Rosemberg,'  and  this  opera, 
performed  by  Grisi,  Sacchi,  Winter,  Badioli,  etc., 
was  greatly  applauded,  and  soon  became  successful 
in  all  the  theatres  of  Italy.     'II  nuovo  Figaro* 
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failed  in  Paima  in  183a.  In  it  sang  Bozer,  who 
afterwards  married  Balfe.  The  same  fate  at- 
tended *I  due  Seigenti'  at  La  Scala  in  1833, 
where  the  following  year  he  gave '  Un'  Avrentura 
di  Scaramuooia/  which  was  a  very  geat  suooess, 
and  was  translated  into  French  by  Flotow.  The 
same  year  '  611  esposti/  better  known  as  '  Eran 
due  ed  or  son  tre/  was  applauded  in  Turin,  whilst 
'Chi  dura  vinoe/  like  Boesini's  immortal  'Bar- 
biere/  was  hissed  at  Borne.  It  was  afterwards 
received  enthusiastically  at  Milan  and  in  many 
other  opera-honses  of  Europe.  It  was  dedicated 
to  Louxsd  Vemet,  the  wife  of  the  great  painter 
Paul  Delanxshe,  the  friend  of  Bioci.  In  1835 
*  Chiara  di  Montalbano'  fidled  at  the  Scala^  while 
'La  serva.e  Tussero'  was  applauded  in  Pavia. 
Bicci  had  thus  composed  twenty  operas  when 
only  thirty  years  old ;  and  although  many  of  his 
works  had  met  with  a  genuine  and  well-deserved 
success,  he  was  still  very  poor  and  had  to  accept 
the  poet  of  Kapellmeister  of  the  Trieste  GathednJ 
and  conductor  of  the  Opera.  In  1838  his  'Nosxe 
di  Figaro '  was  a  fiasco  in  Milan,  where  Bossini 
told  him  that  its  fidl  was  due  to  the  music  being 
too  serious. 

For  the  next  six  years  Bicci  oompoeed  nothing. 
In  1844  he  married  lidia  Stolts,  by  whom  he  had 
two  children,  Adelaide,  who  in  1867  sang  at  the 
ThMtre  des  Italiens  in  Paris,  but  died  soon  after, 
and  Luigi,  who  resides  in  London.  '  La  Solitaria 
delle  Asturie*  was  given  in  Odessa  in  1844; 
*I1  Birraio  di  Preston*  in  Florence  in  1847; 
and  in  1852  'La  Festa  di  Piedigrotta'  was  very 
successful  in  Naples.  His  last  opera  *  B  Diavolo 
a  quattro '  was  performed  in  Trieste  in  1859. 

Luigi  Bicci  composed  in  collaboration  with  his 
brother  Fedebioo  '  II  Colonnello,' given  in  Bome, 
and  '  M.  de  Chalumeaux,'  in  Venice,  in  1835  '»  ^^ 
1836  '  II  Disertore  per  amore '  for  the  San  Carlo 
in  Naples,  and  '  L'Amante  di  richiamo '  given  in 
Turin  in  1846.  Of  these  four  operas,  *  II  Colon- 
nello *  alone  had  a  well-deserved  reception.  But 
Bicci's  masterpiece,  the  opera  which  has  placed 
him  in  a  very  high  rank  among  Italian  00m- 
poeers,  is  '  Crispino  e  la  Comare,'  written  in  1850 
for  Venice,  and  to  which  his  brother  Federico 
partly  contributed.  This  operay  one  of  the  best 
comic  operas  of  Italy,  is  always  and  everywhere 
applauded,  being  a  happy  mixture  of  faarj  tales, 
laughter,  grace,  and  comicality. 

Shortly  after  the  production  of  '  II  Diavolo  a 
quattro'  iu  1859,  however,  symptoms  of  insanity 
showed  themselves,  and  the  malady  soon  became 
violent.  He  was  taken  to  an  asylum  at  Prague, 
his  wife's  birthplace,  and  died  there  Dec.  31, 
1859.  He  was  much  mourned  at  Trieste;  a 
funeral  ceremony  was  followed  by  a  performance 
of  selections  from  his  principal  works,  his  bust 
was  placed  in  the  lobby  of  the  Opera-house,  and 
a  pension  was  granted  to  his  widow.  He  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of  vocal  pieces  entitled  *  Mes 
Loisirs*  and  'Les  inspirations  du  Th^'  (Bicordi), 
and  he  left  in  MS.  a  laige  number  of  composi- 
tions for  the  cathedral  service.    His  brother, 

Fbdbrioo,  was  bom  in  Naples,  Oct.  a  a,  18091 
entered  the  Boyal  Couservatorio  of  that  town, 
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where  his  brother  was  then  studying,  and  had  the 
good-fortune  to  receive  his  musical  education  from 
Bellini  and  Zingarelli.  In  i8ap  he  went  to  live 
with  his  brother  until  the  mamage  of  the  latter 
in  1844.  In  1 837  he  gave '  La  I^igione  d'Edim- 
burgo'  in  Trieste.  The  barcaiola  of  this  opeza^ 
'Sulla  poppa  del  mio brick,'  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  melodies  of  Italy.  In  1839  his  '  Duello 
sotto  Bichelieu  *  was  omy  moderately  successful 
at  La  Scala,  but  in  184I  '  Michelangelo  e  Bella' 
was  applauded  in  Florence.  In  it  sang  Signora 
Strepponi,  who  afterwards  married  Veidi.  '  Cor- 
rado  d'Altamura,*  a  lyric  drama  of  some  merit, 
was  ffiven  at  La  Scala  before  delighted  audiences. 
At  uie  personal  request  of  Charles  Albert  he 
CQtnposed  in  1842  a  cantata  for  the  mamage  of 
Victor  Emmanuel,  and  another  for  a  court  festivaL 
In  1843  his  'Vallombra'  fiuled  at  La  Scala. 
'  Isabella  de'  Medici'  (1844)  in  Trieste, '  Estella ' 
(1846)  in  Milan,  'Griselda'  (1847)  and  'I  due 
ritratti '  (1850)  in  Venice,  were  idl  failures.  '  U 
Marito  e  TAmante'  was  greatly  applauded  in 
Vienna  in  185a,  but  his  last  opera,  'H  paniera 
d'amore,'  given  there  the  following  year,  did  not 
succeed.  He  was  then  named  Musical  Director 
of  the  Imperial  Theatres  of  St.  Petersbnrg,  whidi 
poet  he  occupied  for  many  vears.  Of  the  operas 
written  in  collaboration  with  his  brother  we  have 
already  spoken. 

He  however  did  not  give  up  oomporing,  but 
brought  out  at  the  Fantaisies-rarisiennes,  Paris; 
'Une  Fdie  Ik  Bome'  Jan.  30,  1869,  witii  great 
success.  Encouraged  by  this  he  produced  an 
op^ra-comiqae  in  3  acts,  'Le  Dooteur  rose' 
(Boufies  Parisiens.  Feb.  10, 1872)  and  '  Una  F^te 
2I  Venise,'  a  reproduction  of  his  earlier  work, '  B 
Marito  e  I'Amante'  (Athene,  Feb.  15,  187a), 
but  both  were  entire  fidlures.  Shortly  after  this 
Federico  left  Paris  and  retired  to  Conegliano  in 
Italy,  where  he  died  Dec.  10,  1877.  He  was 
concerned  partially  or  entirely  in  19  operas.  Of 
his  cantatas  we  have  spoken.  He  also  left  a 
masses,  6  albums  or  collections  of  vocal  pieces 
(Bicordi),  and  many  detached  songs.         [L.  B.] 

BICEBCABE  or  BICEBCATA  (from  ricer- 
eare,  '  to  search  out '),  an  Italian  term  of  the 
17th  century,  signifying  a  fugue  of  the  closest 
and  most  learned  description.  Frescobaldi's 
Bicercari  (161 5),  which  are  copied  out  in  one 
of  Dr.  Bumey's  note-books  (Brit.  Mus.  Add. 
MS.  11,588),  are  full  of  augmentations,  diminu- 
tions, inversions,  and  other  contrivances,  in  hd 
recherclUs  or  full  of  retearek,  J.  S.  Bach  has 
affixed  the  name  to  the  6-part  Fugue  in  his 
'  Mufiikalisches  Opfer,'  and  the  title  of  the  whole 
contains  the  woxd  in  its  initials — Begis  luasa 
Cantio  Et  Beliqua  Canonica  Arte  Besoluta.  But 
the  term  was  also  employed  for  a  &ntasia  on  some 

Sopular  song,  street-oy,  or  snch  similar  theme. 
Ir.  Cummings  has  a  MS.  book,  dated  1580-1600, 
containing  22  ricercari  by  CI.  da  Coreggio,  Gia- 
netto  Palestina,  A.  V^illaert,  O.  Lasso,  Clemens 
non  Papa,  dp.  Bore,  and  others — fugues  in  4  and 
5  parts,  on  '  Ce  moy  de  May,' '  Vestiva  i  ooIU,' 
'  La  Bossignol,' '  Susan  un  jour,'  and  other  appar- 
ently popidar  songs.  This  use  of  the  word  appears 
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to  bftTe  been  earlier  than  the  oUier,  as  pieces  of 
the  kilid  by  Adriano  (1580-67)  are  quoted.    [O.] 

BICH,  John,  son  of  Christopher  Bich,  patentee 
of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  was  bom  in  1692.  His 
&lher,  having  been  compelled  to  quit  Drury 
Lane,  had  erected  a  new  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  bat  died  io  1714  when  it  was  upon  the 
eve  of  being  opened.  John  Bich  then  assumed 
the  management  and  opened  the  house  about  six 
weeks  after  his  &ther'8  death.  Finding  himself 
QoaUe  to  contend  against  the  superior  company 
engaged  at  Druiy  Lane,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
introduction  of  a  new  species  of  entertainment — 
pantomime— in  which  music,  scenery,  machinery  \ 
sod  appropriate  costumes  formed  tiie  prominent 
features.  In  these  pieces  he  himself,  under  the 
asBomed  name  of  Lun,  performed  the  part  of 
Hariequin  with  such  ability  as  to  extort  the 
admiration  of  even  the  most  determined  opponents 
of  that  class  of  entertainment.  [See  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  Thsatrk,  ii.  140 ;  Pantomime,  ii. 
645^.3  Encouraged  bysuocess  he  at  length  decided 
upon  the  erection  of  a  larger  theatre,  the  stage  of 
which  should  afford  greater  facilities  for  scenic 
and  mechanical  display,  and  accordingly  built 
the  first  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  which  he  opened 
Dec.  7, 1732.  Hogarth  produced  a  caricature  on 
the  occasion  of  the  removal  to  the  new  house, 
entitled  *  Bich*s  Glorr,  or  his  Triumphal  Entry 
into  Corent  Grarden,  a  copy  of  which  will  be 
{bond  in  Wilkinson's  *  Londina  Ulustrata.*  He 
condocted  the  new  theatre  with  great  success 
until  his  death,  relying  much  upon  the  attraction 
of  his  pantomimes  and  musical  pieces,  but  by  no 
means  neglecting  the  regular  drama.  In  his 
eariy  days  he  had  attempted  acting,  but  failed. 
He  died  Nov.  a6, 1761,  and  was  buried  Dec.  4  in 
HillJngdon  churchyard,  Middlesex.       [W.H.H.] 

BICHABD  CCEUB  DE  LION.  An  op^ra- 
eomiqae  in  3  acts ;  words  by  Sedaine,  music  by 
Gr^try.  Produced  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  Oct.  ai, 
1784.  The  piece  has  a  certain  historical  value. 
One  of  the  airs,  *  Une  fi^vre  briilante,'  was  for 
long  a  favourite  subject  for  variations.  Beetho- 
ven wrote  a  set  of  8  upon  it  (in  C  major),  pub- 
Esbed  in  Nov.  1798,  having  probably  hesid  the 
air  at  a  concert  of  Weigl's  in  the  preceding  March. 
Another  set  of  7  (also  in  C)  were  for  long  attri- 
buted to  Mozart,  but  are  now  decided  not  to  be 
by  him.  The  air '  O  Bichard,  o  mon  roi,  I'univers 
t  abbandonne '  was  played  on  a  memorable  occa* 
skm  in  the  early  stage  of  the  French  Bevolution — 
at  the  banquet  at  Versailles  on  Oct.  i,  1 789.  [G.] 

RICHARDS,  Bbinlbt,  son  of  Henry  Bichards, 
organist  of  St.  Peter's,  Carmarthen,  was  bom  in 
18 19,  and  intended  for  the  medical  profession, 
but  preferred  the  study  of  music,  and  became  a 
papu  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Music,  where 
ne  obtuned  the  King's  scholarship  in  1835,  and 
again  in  1 83  7.  He  soon  gained  a  high  position  in 
London  as  a  pianist.  As  a  composer  he  has  been 
very  snooessful,  his  song  '  God  bless  the  Prince  of 
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Wales '  having  reached  a  high  pitch  of  popularity, 
even  out  of  England,  and  his  sacred  songs,  part 
songs,  and  pianoforte  pieces  having  been  most 
&vourably  received.  He  composed  additional 
songs  for  the  English  version  of  Auber's  *  Crown 
Diamonds,*  when  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in 
1846.  He  hss  especially  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  Welsh  music  (upon  which  he  has 
lectured),  and  many  of  his  compositions  have 
been  inspired  by  his  enthusiastic  love  for  his 
native  land.  He  exerted  himself  greatly  in  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  South  Wales  Choral 
Union  on  its  visits  to  London  in  187a  and  1873, 
when  they  successfully  competed  at  the  National 
Music  Meetings  at  ihe  Crystal  Palace.  As  a 
teacher  Mr.  Bichards  is  deservedly  esteemed  and 
has  a  very  large  dienUle  in  London.    [W.  H.  H.] 

BICHABDSON,  Joseph.  An  eminent  flute- 
player,  bom  in  181 4,  and  died  March  a  a,  i86a. 
He  was  engaged  in  most  of  the  London  orchestras, 
was  solo  player  at  JuUien's  concerts  for  many 
years,  and  afterwards  became  principal  flute  in  the 
Queen's  private  band.  His  neatness  and  rapidity 
of  execution  were  extraordinary,  and  were  the 
great  features  of  his  playing.  He  composed 
numerous  fantasias  for  his  instrument,  usually 
of  an  extremely  brilliant  and  difficult  character. 
Some  of  his  variations  are  still  popular  among 
flute-players,  such  as  'There's  nae  luck  about  the 
house* — to  which  no  one  but  Bichardson  himself 
has  ever  done  justice,  Auber's '  Les  Montagnards,* 
the  BuBsian  National  Hymn,  etc.  [G.] 

BICHABDSON,  Vauohan,  was  in  1685  a 
chorister  of  the  Chapel  Boyal,  under  Dr.  Blow. 
He  was  possibly  a  nephew  of  Thomas  Bichard- 
son (alto  singer,  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Boyal 
from  1664  to  Ids  death,  July  a3,  171a,  and  lay 
vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey),  and  a  brother  of 
Thomas  Bichardson,  who  was  his  fellow  chorister. 
About  1695  he  was  appointed  organist  of  Win- 
chester Cathedral.  In  1701  he  published  'A 
collection  of  Songs  for  one,  two  and  three  voices,* 
accompany'd  wiiSi  instruments.'  He  was  author 
of  some  ohurch  music :  a  fine  anthem,  '  O  Lord 
God  of  my  salvation,'  and  an  Evening  Service  in 
C  (composed  in  1 713),  are  in  theTudway  Collec- 
tion (Harl.  MSS.  7341  and  7342),  and  another 
anthem,  *  O  how  amiable,'  also  in  Tudway,  and 
printed  in  Page's  *  Harmonia  Sacra ' ;  others  are 
in  the  books  of  diffSerent  cathedrals.  He  was  also 
composer  of  'An  Entertainment  of  new  Musick, 
composed  on  the  Peace '  [of  Bjrswick],  1697  ; '  A 
Song  in  praise  of  St.  Cecilia,'  written  for  a  cele- 
bration at  Winchester  about  1700,  and  a  '  set  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,'  written  for  a  like 
occasion  in  1703.  He  died  in  I7a9,  and  not,  as 
commonly  stated,  in  1 7 1 5.  [ W.  H.  H.] 

BICHAULT,  Chablbs  Simon,  head  of  a 
family  of  celebrated  French  music-publishers, 
bom  at  Chartres,  May  10,  1 780,  came  early  to 
Paris,  and  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  music- 
trade  with  J.  J.  Momigny.  From  him  he  ac- 
quired a  taste  for  the  literature  of  music  and 
chamber  compositions ;  and  when  he  set  up  for 
himself  at  No.  7,  Bue  Grange  Batelibre  in  1805, 
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the  fint  works  he  published  were  olassical.  He 
soon  perceived  that  there  waa  an  opening  in 
Paris  for  editions  of  the  best  works  of  German 
musicians,  and  the  early  efforts  of  French  com- 
posers of  promise.  His  calculation  proved  cor- 
rect, and  his  judgment  was  so  sound  that  his 
business  increased  rapidly,  and  he  was  soon 
obliged  to  move  into  larger  premises  in  the  Boule- 
vara  Poissonni^re,  first  at  No.  i6,  and  then  at 
No.  26.  Here  he  published  Mozart*s  Concertos 
in  8vo  score,  and  other  works  of  the  classical 
composers  of  Germany,  and  acquired  the  bulk  of 
the  stock  of  the  firms  of  Frey,  Naderman,  Sieber, 
Pieyel,  Petit,  Erard,  and  Delahante.  He  moved 
in  1 86a  to  No.  4  in  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens, 
at  the  precise  spot  where  the  Boulevard  Hauss- 
mann  would  have  come  in  if  it  had  been  finished. 
In  this  house  he  died,  Feb.  ao,  1866,  well-known 
as  a  publisher  of  judgment  and  ability,  a  man 
of  keen  intellect,  and  a  pleasant  social  companion. 
His  son, 

GuiLLAUVB  SiKON,  boHL  in  Paris  Nov.  a, 
1806,  had  long  been  his  father's  partner,  and 
continued  in  the  old  line  of  eerious  music.  At 
the  same  time  he  realised  that  in  so  important  a 
business  it  was  well  that  the  Italian  school  should 
be  represented,  and  accordingly  bought  the  stock 
of  the  publisher  Pacini.  On  tihe  death  of  this  good 
man,  Feb.  7,  1877,  ^  ^^ 

Lbok,  bom  in  Paris  Aug.  6,  1839,  resolved  to 
give  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  firm,  which  already 
possessed  18,000  publications.  Bearing  in  mind 
that  his  grandfather  had  been  the  first  to  publish 
Beethoven's  Symphonies  and  Mozart's  Concertos 
in  score ;  to  make  known  in  France  the  oratorios 
of  Bach  and  Handel,  and  the  works  of  Schubert, 
Mendelssohn,  and  Schumann ;  to  bring  out  the 
first  operas  of  Ambroise  Thomas  and  Victor 
Mass^ ;  to  encourage  Berlioz  when  his  '  Dam- 
nation de  Faust*  was  received  with  contempt, 
and  to  welcome  the  orchestral  compositions  of 
Reber  and  Gouvy ;  M.  L^n  Richault  above  all 
determined  to  maintain  the  editions  of  the  Ger- 
man classical  masters  which  had  made  the  finv 
tune  of  the  firm.  Retaining  all  the  works — 
didactic,  dramatic,  sacred,  vocal,  and  instru- 
mental— which  still  do  honour  to  his  establish- 
ment, he  has  carefully  eliminated  all  obsolete 
and  forgotten  music.  He  has  moreover  already 
begun  to  issue  new  editions  of  all  compositions 
of  value  of  which  the  plates  are  worn  out.  His 
intelligent  administration  of  his  old  and  honour- 
able business  procured  him  a  silver  medal  at  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1878,  the  highest 
recompense  open  to  music-publishers,  the  juxy 
having  refused  them  the  gold  medal. 

A  new  catalogue  of  Richault*s  publications  is 
in  preparation,  the  old  ones  having  long  become 
obsolete.  It  will  form  a  large  volume,  and  will 
not  in  all  probability  be  ready  till  188a.    [G.  C] 

RICHTER,  Ernst  Fbikdbich  Eduard,  son  of 
a  schoolmaster,  bom  Oct.  24, 1808,  at  Grosschonau 
in  Lusatia ;  from  his  eleventh  year  attended  the 
Gymnasium  at  Zittau,  managed  the  choir,  and 
arranged  independent  performances.  In  1831  he 
went  to  Leipzig  to  study  with  Weinlig,  the  then 


Cantor,  and  made  such  progress  that  m, 
the  foundation  of  the  Conservatorium, 
he  became  one  of  the  professors  of  ham 
counterpoint.   Up  to  1847  he  conducted 
akademie;   he  was  afterwards  oiganisi 
Nioolai  and  Peters  Neukirchen.     Afte 
mann's  death,  Jan.  3,  1868,  he  succeede 
Cantor  of  the  St.  Thomas  school.    Of  h 
the  'Lehrbuch  der  Harmonielehre  *   ( 
1876)  has  been  translated  into  Dutch, 
Italian,  Russian,  Polish,  and  English.  Tl 
von  der  Fuge*  has  passed  through  three 
and '  Vom  Contrapunct '  through  two.   1 
lish  translations  of  all  these  are  by 
Taylor,  and  were  published  by  Cramer 
1864,  1878,  and  1874  respectively.    Ric 
published  a  '  Catechism  of  Organ-buildi 
his  many  compositions  de  droonttanee 
known  is  the  Cantata  for  the  Schiller 
in  1859.  Other  works  are — an  oratorio, ' 
der  Erloser'  (March  8,  1849),  masses, 
motets,  organ-pieces,  string-quartets,  an< 
for  PF.   He  became  one  of  the  King's  f 
in  1868,  died  at  Leipzig,  April  9,  1879, 
succeeded  as  Cantor  by  W.  Rust. 

RICHTER,  Hans,  celebrated  condac 
April  4,  1843,  at  Raab  in  Hungary,  vi 
father  was  Capellmeister  of  the  cathedi 
mother  was  also  musical,  and  is  still  a  t 
singing  at  Pesth.  The  father  died  in  1! 
Hans  was  then  placed  at  the  Lowenburg 
School  in  Vienna.  Thence  he  went  into 
of  the  Court  chapel,  and  remained  then 
years.  In  1859  he  entered  the  Conseni 
and  studied  the  horn  under  Kleinecke,  az 
under  Sechter.  After  a  lengthened  engag 
hom- player  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Riimt 
opera  he  was  recommended  by  Esser  to 
went  to  him  at  Lucerne,  remained  th 
Oct.  1866  to  Dec.  1867,  and  made  the 
copy  of  the  score  of  the  *  Meistersinger.' 
he  accepted  the  post  of  conductor  at  the 
National  Theatre,  Munich,  and  remain 
for  some  length  of  time.  He  next  visit 
and  after  a  short  residence  there,  p 
to  Brussels  for  the  production  of  'Lo 
(March  a  2, 1870).  He  then  returned  to 
at  Lucerne,  assisted  at  the  first  peri 
of  the  'Siegfried  Idyll*  (Dec.  1870),  ai 
the  fair  copy  of  the  score  of  the  'N 
gen  Ring*  for  the  engraver.  Early  in 
went  to  Pesth  as  chief  conductor  of  the  ! 
Theatre,  a  post  to  which  he  owes  muc 
great  practical  knowledge  of  the  stage  a 
business.  In  Jan.  1875  he  conducted 
orchestral  concert  in  Vienna,  which  had  t 
of  attracting  much  public  attention  to  1 
accordingly,  after  the  retirement  of 
(April  1875)  ^i^°>  ^^e  direction  of  th 
Opera  Theatre — where  he  was  succei 
Jauner — and  of  Dessoff  firom  the  same 
Richter  was  invited  to  take  the  post  va< 
the  latter,  which  he  entered  upon  in  the 
of  1875,  concurrently  with  the  oonducto 
the  Philharmonic  Concerts.  He  had  alrei 
conducting  the  rehearsals  of  the  'Nieb 
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Bing*  at  Bayreuth,  and  in  1876  he  directed  the 
whfSe  of  the  rehearsals  and  p^ormanoeB  of  the 
Festival  there,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  third  set 
of  performanoes,  received  the  order  of  Maximilian 
irasn  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  that  of  the  Falcon 
fipom  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar.    In  1877  he 
produced  the  Walkyrie  in  Vienna,  and  followed 
it  in  1878  by  the  other  portions  of  the  tetralogie. 
In  1878  he  was  made  capellmeister,  and  received 
the  Older  of  Franz  Josef.    In  1879  (May  5-1 2), 
80  (May  10- June  14),  and  81  (May  9- June  23) 
he  oonducted  importtuit  orchestral  concerts  in 
London,  which  excited  much  attention,  chiefly  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  scores  of  Beethoven's  sym- 
phonies and  other  laige  works,  which  he  con- 
dneted  without  book. 

Herr  Bichter  is  certainly  one  of  the  very  first 
of  living  conductors.  He  owes  this  position  in 
great  measure  to  the  fad  of  his  intimate  practical 
aoqutintance  with  the  technik  of  the  instruments 
in  the  orchestra,  especially  the  wind,  to  a  degree 
in  iHiich  he  stands  alone.  As  a  musician  he  is 
stdf-made  man,  and  enjoys  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages which  firing  from  that  £sct.  His  devotion 
to  hii  orchestra  is  great,  and  the  present  high 
itudard  and  position  of  the  band  of  the  Vienna 
open  house  is  due  to  him.  He  is  a  great  master 
^€nteendo  and  decreteendo.  Perhaps  he  leans 
too  much  to  the  encouragement  of  '  vurtuoeity '  in 
^  QTchestra.  But  as  a  whole,  what  he  directs 
^  alwajTS  be  finely  played. 

In  correction  of  a  previous  statement  we  may 

uj  that  his  mother,  Mme.  Bichter  von  Innffeld, 

^vmerly  a  distinguished  soprano  singer,  now  lives 

^  Vienna  as  a  teacher  of  singing.    Her  method  of 

fKododng  the  voice — afiecting  especially  the  soft 

Pslste  aiid  other  parts  of  the  back  of  the  mouth — 

^  been  very  successful,  and  attracted  the  notice 

^  IVof.  Helmholts,  who  in  1872  investigated  it, 

^Hd  wrote  her  a  letter  of  strong  approval    [F.  O.] 

BICOBDI,  GiovANKi,  founder  of  the  well- 
j^aown  music-publishing  house  in  Milan,  where 
^waa  bom  in  1785,  and  died  March  15,  1853. 
^e  made  his  first  lut  with  the  score  of  Mosca*s 
*  Pretendenti  deiusL'    Since  that  time  Biconli 
Has  published  for  all  the  great  Italian  maettri, 
^own  to  Verdi  and  Boito,  and  has  far  out- 
stripped  all    rivals.     His   'Gasetta    musicale,' 
edited  with  great  success  by  Mazzucati,   has 
Had   much   influence   on   his   prosperity.    The 
^rm  possesses  the  whole  of  the  original  scores  of 
the  operas  they  have  published — a  most  inter- 
esting collection.    Giovanni's  son  and  successor 
Ino  further  enlarged  the  business,  and  at  this 
Okoment  the  stock  consists  of  over  40,000,000 
I>eges,  or  nearly  50,000  items,  of  music.    The 
^•logne  issued  in  1875  contains  738  pages  large 
Sto.  For  some  yean  past  Tito  has  been  disabl^ 
^  iUness,  and  the  present  head  of  the  firm  is 
"^  am  GiULio  Di  Tito,  bom  in  1835,  who  b  a 
P^^ctiaed  writer,  a  skilled  draughtsman,  a  com- 
P^r  of  drawing-room  music,  ai^  in  all  respects 
^  thoroughly  cultivated  man. 

This  notice  must  not  end  without  a  mention  of 
^^Qschi  B  *  Annuario  musicale,'  a  useful  and  ac- 
^^^^  calendar  of  musical  dates,  published  by 
▼OL.  III.  PT.  a. 
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this  excellent  firm,  the  second  edition  of  which 
was  issued  in  1878.  [^-6.] 

BIDOTTO,  an  Italian  term  for  an  assembly 
with  music,  and  usually  with  masks. 

They  went  to  the  Bidotto-*ti8  a  hall 
Where  people  dance  and  sup  and  danoo  again ; 
The  proper  name,  perhaps,  were  a  mask'd  ball, 
Bnt  that  *s  of  no  importance  to  my  strain, 

says  Byron  in  '  Beppo,'  writing  from  Venice  in 
1 81 7.  They  were  known  in  Italy  much  earlier 
than  that,  and  had  spread  to  both  Germany  and 
England.  They  are  frequently  mentioned  by 
Horace  Walpole  under  the  name  '  Bidotto,'  and 
were  one  of  the  attractions  at  Vauxhall  and 
Banelagh  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  In 
Germany  and  France  a  French  version  of  the 
name  was  adopted — Bedodtje.   [Seep.  89].    [G.] 

BIEDEL,  Cabl,  bom  Oct.  6, 1827,  at  Kronen- 
berg  in  the  Bhine  provinces.  Though  always 
musically  inclined  he  was  educated  for  trade, 
and  up  to  1848  pursued  the  business  of  a  silk 
dyer.  Being  in  Lyons  during  the  Bevolution  of 
that  year  the  disturbance  to  his  business  and  the 
excitement  of  the  moment  drove  him  to  the 
resolution  of  forsaking  trade  and  devoting  him- 
self to  music  as  a  profession.  He  returned 
home  and  at  once  began  serious  study  under  the 
direction  of  Cabl  Wilhelh,  then  an  obscure 
musician  at  Crefeld,  but  destined  to  be  widely 
known  as  the  author  of  the  *  Wacht  am  Bhein.* 
Late  in  1849  Biedel  entered  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatorium,  where  he  made  great  progress  under 
Moscheles,  Hauptmann,  Becker,  and  Plaidy. 
After  leaving  the  Conservatorium  the  direction 
of  his  talent  was  for  some  time  uncertain.  He 
had  however  for  long  had  a  strong  predilection 
for  the  vocal  works  of  the  older  masters  of 
Germany  and  Italy.  Early  in  1854  he  practised 
and  performed  in  a  private  society  at  Leipzig 
Astorga's  'Stabat,'  Palestrina's  'Improperia,' 
and  I^o's  *  Miserere,'  and  this  led  him  to  found 
a  singing  society  of  his  own,  which  began  on 
May  17,  1854,  ^^  ^  simple  quartet  of  male 
voices,  and  was  the  foundation  of  the  famous 
Association  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
*  Biedelsche  Verein,*  was  so  celebrated  in  Leip- 
zig. Their  first  public  concert  was  held  in  Novem- 
ber, 1855.  "^^^  reality  of  the  attempt  was  soon 
recognised;  members  flocked  to  the  society; 
and  its  first  great  achievement  was  a  performance 
of  Bach's  B  minor  Mass,  April  10,  1859.  At 
that  time  Biedel  appears  to  have  practised  only 
ancient  music,  but  this  rale  was  by  no  means 
maintained ;  and  in  the  list  of  the  works  per- 
formed by  ihe  Verein  we  find  Beethoven's  Mass 
in  D,  Kiers  '  Christus/  Berlioz's  Bequiem,  and 
Liszt's  *Graner  Mass'  and  *  St.  Elizabeth.*  Bie- 
del's  devotion  to  his  choir  was  extraordinary: 
he  was  not  only  its  Conductor,  but  Librarian, 
Secretary,  Treasurer,  all  in  one.  His  interest 
in  societies  outside  his  own,  and  in  the  welfare 
of  music,  was  always  ready  and  always  effective, 
and  many  of  the  best  Vocal  Associations  of 
North  Germany  owe  their  success  to  his  advice 
and  help.  The  programmes  of  the  public  per- 
formances of  his  society  show  the  cAmes  of  many 
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oomposen  who  were  indebted  to  him  for  their 
first  chance  of  being  heard,  and  of  mach  music 
which  but  for  him  would  probably  have  slum- 
bered on  the  shelf  till  now.  He  waa  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  '  Beethovenstiftung/  and 
an  earnest  supporter  of  the  Wagner  purform- 
auoee  at  Bayreuih  in  1876.  His  own  compo- 
sitions are  chiefly  part-songs  for  men's  roioes, 
but  he  haa  edited  several  important,  ancient 
works  by  Pnetorius.  f'ranck,  Eccard,  and  other 
old  Gennan.  writers,  especially  a  *  Passion*  by 
Heinrich  Schtltz,  for  which  he  selected  the  best 
portions  of  4  Passions  by  that  master — a  pro- 
ceeding certainly  deserving  all  that  can  be  said 
against  it.  [O.] 

RIEM,  WiLHBLM  Fbibdbioh,  bom  at  Colleda 
in  Thuringia,  Feb.  x  7,  x  779,  was  one  of  J.  A.  Hil- 
ler's  pupib  in  the  St.  Thomas  school  at  Leipzig. 
In  1807  he  was  made  organist  of  the  Reformed 
church  there,  and  in  18 14  of  the  St.  Thomas 
school  itself.  In  1 8  2  2  he  was  called  to  Bremen  to 
take  the  cathedral  organ  and  be  Director  of  the 
Singakademie,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,' 
April  20,  1857.  He  was  an  industrious  writer. 
His  cantata  for  the  anniversary  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  1830  (for  which  Mendelssohn's 
Reformation  Symphony  was  intended)  is  dead ; 
so  are  his  quintets,  quartets,  trios,  and  other 
large  works,  but  some  of  his  8  sonatas  and  la 
sonatinaa  are  still  used  for  teaching  purposes. 
He  left  a  books  of  studies  for  the  PF.,  which 
are  out  of  print,  and  16  progressive  exeroisee.  [6.] 

RIENZI  DER  LETZTE  DER  TRIBUNEN 
(the  last  of  the  Tribunes).  An  opera  in  5  acts ; 
words  (founded  on  Bulwer's  novel)  and  music  by 
Wagner.  He  adopted  the  idea  in  Dresden  in 
X837 ;  two  acts  were  finished  early  in  1839,  '^^ 
the  opera  was  produced  at  Dresden  Oct.  20, 1842. 
*Rienzi'  was  brought  out  in  French  (Meitter  and 
Guillaume)  at  the  Th^tre  Lyrique,  April  6, 1869, 
and  in  English  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London 
(Carl  Rosa),  Jan.  27,  X879.  [G.] 

RIES.  A  distinguished  family  of  musicians. 
.  I.  JoHANN  RiES,  native  of  Benzheim  on  the 
Rhine,  born  1 723.  was  appointed  Court  trumpeter 
to  the  Elector  of  Cologne  at  Bonn,  May  2,  1747, 
and  violinist  in  the  Capelle,  Mar.  5,  X754.  On 
April  27,  1764,  his  daughter  Anna  Maria  was 
appointed  singer.  In  1 774  she  married  Ferdinand 
Drewer,  violinist  in  the  band,  and  remained 
first  soprano  till  the  break-up  in  1794.  Her 
father  died  1786  or  7.  Her  brother,  Fbanz 
Anton,  was  bom  at  Bonn,  Nov.  10,  1755,  and 
died  there  Kov.  i,  X846.  He  was  an  infant 
phenomenon  on  the  violin ;  learned  from  J.  P. 
Salomon,  and  was  able  to  take  his  father's 
place  in  the  orchestra  at  the  age  of  ix.  His 
salary  began  when  he  vna  19,  and  in  1779  it  was 
160  thalers  per  annum.  At  that  date  he  visited 
Vienna,  and  made  a  great  success  aa  a  solo  and 
quartet  player.  But  he  elected  to  remain,  on 
poor  pay,  in  Bonn,  and  was  rewarded  by  having 
Beethoven  as  his  pupil  and  friend.  During  the 
poverty  of  the  Beethoven  &mily,  and  through  the 
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misery  oauaed  by  the  death  of  Ludwig'a  mother 
in  1787,  Fianz  Ries  stood  by  them  Uke  a  real 
inend.  In  1794  the  French  arrived,  and  the 
Elector's  estabUumient  wns  broken  up.  Some  of 
the  members  of  the  band  dispersed,  but  Ries 
remained,  and  documents  are  ^  preserved  which 
show  that  after  the  passing  away  of  the  invaaion 
he  waa  to  have  been  Court-musician.  Events 
however  were  otherwise  ordered ;  he  remained 
in  Bonn,  and  at  Godesberg,  where  he  had  a  little 
house,  till  his  death ;  held  various  small  oflioes, 
culminating  in  the  Bonn  dty  government  in 
1800,  taught  the  violin,  and  brought  up  his 
children  well.  He  assisted  Wegeler  in  hia  No- 
tices of  Beethoven,  was  present  at  the  unveiling 
of  Beethoven's  statue  in  1845,  had  a  Doctoi^B 
degree  and  the  order  of  the  Red  Eagle  conferred 
on  him,  and  died,  as  we  have  said,  Nov.  i,  1846, 
aged  91  all  but  9  days. 

a.  Franz'ssonFEBDiNAND,  who  with  the  Arch- 
duke Rudolph  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
Beethoven's  pupil,  was  bom  at  Bonn  Nov.  28, 
1784.  He  was  brought  up  from  hia  cradle  to 
music.  His  father  taught  him  the  pianoforte  and 
violin,  and  B.  Romberg  the  cello.  In  his  child- 
hood he  lost  on  eye  through  the  small-poz.  After 
the  break-up  of  the  Elector's  band  he  remained 
three  years  at  home,  working  very  haid  at  theo- 
retical and  practical  music,  scoring  the  quartets 
of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  andarranging  the  Creation, 
the  Seasons,  and  the  Requiem  with  such  ability 
that  they  were  all  three  published  by  Simrock. 

In  1 801  he  went  to  Munich  to  study  under 
Winter,  in  a  larger  field  than  he  could  com* 
mand  at  home.  Here  he  was  so  badly  ofiT  as  to 
be  driven  to  copy  music  at  3(2.  a  sheet.  But 
poor  as  his  income  was  he  lived  within  it,  and 
when  after  a  few  montha  Winter  left  Munich 
for  Paris,  Ries  had  saved  7  ducats.  With  this  he 
went  to  Vienna  in  Octob^  1801,  taking  a  letter 
from  his  father  to  Beethoven.  Beethoven  re- 
ceived him  well,  and  when  be  had  read  the 
letter  said,  'I  can't  answer  it  now;  but  write 
and  tell  him  that  I  have  not  foigotten  the  time 
when  my  mother  died* ;  and  knowing  how  miser- 
ably poor  the  lad  was,  he  on  several  oocaaioDB 
gave  him  money  unaeJeed,  for  which  he  would 
accept  no  return.  The  next  three  years  Riee  spent 
in  Vienna.  Beethoven  took  a  great  deal  of  pains 
with  his  pianoforte-playing,  but  would  teach  him 
nothing  dse.  He  however  prevailed  on  Albrechta- 
bexger  to  take  him  as  a  pupil  in  composxtion. 
The  lessons  cost  a  ducat  each ;  Ries  had  in  some 
way  saved  up  28  ducats,  and  therefore  had  a8 
lessons.  Beethoven  also  got  him  an  appointment 
as  pianist  to  Count  Browne  the  Russian  chaig^ 
d'affaires,  and  at  another  time  to  Count  Lich- 
nowsky.  The  pay  for  these  services  waa  prob- 
ably not  over-abundant,  but  it  kept  him,  and  the 
position  gave  him  access  to  the  best  musical 
society.  Into  Ries's  relations  with  Beethoven  we 
need  not  enter  here.  They  are  touched  upon  in 
the  sketch  of  the  great  master  in  vol.  i.  of  this 
work,  and  they  are  fully  laid  open  in  Riea's  own 


1  See  Uie  eortom  uid  Importaat  Uits  aad 
llahed  forthi  flnt  time  In  TheieCi  'Beothoren.*  L 08. 
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inTslnable  notices.  He  had  a  great  deal  to  bear, 
and  oonaidering  the  secrecy  and  imperioumees 
which  Beethoven  often  threw  into  his  intercoune 
with  every  one,  there  was  probably  much  un- 
pleasantness  in  the  relationship.  Meantime  of 
oonrse  Ries  most  have  become  saturated  with 
the  moaic  of  his  great  master ;  a  thing  which 
oould  hardly  tend  to  foster  any  little  originality 
he  may  ever  have  possessed. 

Aa  a  citizen  of  Bonn  he  was  amenable  to  the 
French  conscription,  and  in  1805  was  summoned 
to  appear  there  in  person.  He  left  in  Sept  1 805, 
made  the  journey  on  foot  via  Prague,  Drewien,  and 
Leipzig,  reached  Ck>blentz  witMn  die  prescribed 
Hmit  of  time,  and  was  then  dismissed  on  account 
of  the  loss  of  his  eye.  He  then  went  on  to  Paris, 
and  existed  in  misery  for  apparently  at  least  two 
yean,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  advised 
to  try  Russia.  On  Aug.  ay,  1808,  he  was  again 
in  Vienna,  and  soon  afterwards  received  from 
Reichardt  an  offer  of  the  post  of  Kapellmeister 
to  Jerome  Bonaparte,  King  of  Westphalia^  at 
Caasd,  which  Reichardt  alleged  had  been  re- 
fused by  Beethoven.  Ries  behaved  with  perfect 
loyalty  and  straightforwardness  in  the  matter. 
Beforo  Ttip\ying,  he  endeavoured  to  find  out 
from  Beethoven  himself  the  real  state  of  the 
caae;  but  Beethoven  having  adopted  the  idea 
that  Riea  was  trying  to  get  the  post  over  his 
bead,  would  not  see  him,  and  for  three  weeks 
behaved  to  him  with  an  incredible  degree  of 
cruelty  and  insolence.  When  he  could  be  made 
to  listen  to  the  facts  he  was  sorry  enough,  but 
the  opportunity  was  gone. 

The  occupation  of  Vienna  (May  la,  1809)  by 
the  fVench  was  not  favourable  to  artistic  life. 
Riea  however,  as  a  French  subject,  was  free  to 
wander.  He  accordingly  went  to  Cassel,  pos- 
sibly with  some  lingering  hopes,  played  at  Court, 
and  remained  till  the  end  of  February  1810, 
very  muoh  i^planded  and  ftted,  and  making 
BBoney— but  had  no  offer  of  a  poet.  From  Cassel  he 
went  by  Hamburg  and  Copeimagen  to  Stockholm, 
where  we  find  hun  in  Sept.  1810,  making  both 
money  and  reputation.  He  had  still  his  eye  on 
Russia,  but  between  Stockholm  and  Petersburg 
the  ship  was  taken  by  an  English  man-of-war, 
and  all  the  passengers  were  turned  out  upon  an 
island  in  the  Baltic.  In  Petersburg  he  found 
Bemhard  Romberg,  and  the  two  made  a  successful 
iommie^  embracing  places  as  wide  apart  as  Kieff, 
Reval  and  Riga.  The  burning  of  Moscow  (Sept. 
i8ia)  put  a  stop  to  his  progress  in  that  direction, 
and  we  next  find  him  again  at  Stockholm  in  April 
1813,  en  route  to  England.  By  the  end  of  the 
month  he  was  in  London. 

Hen  he  found  his  countryman  and  his  father's 
friend,  Salomon,  who  received  him  oordi^dly  and 
introduced  him  to  the  Philharmonic  Concerts. 
His  first  appearance  there  was  March  14, 1814, 
in  his  own  PF.  Sestet.  His  symphonies,  over- 
tures, and  chamber  works  frequently  occur  in  the 
programmes,  and  he  himself  appears  from  time 
to  tame  as  a  PF.  player,  but  rarel  v  if  ever  with 
works  of  Beethoven's.  *  Mr.  Ries,  says  a  writer 
in  the  'Hannonioon*  of  March  1834,  *is  juatly 
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celebrated  as  one  of  the  finest  pianoforte  per- 
formers of  the  day ;  his  hand  is  powerful  and  his 
execution  certain,  often  surprising ;  but  his  playing 
is  most  disting^hed  from  that  of  all  others  by 
its  romantic  wildness.'  Shortly  after  his  arrival 
he  married  an  English  lady  of  great  attractions, 
and  he  remained  in  London  till  1824,  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  figures  of  the  musical  world. 

His  sojourn  here  was  i  time  of  herculean  labour. 
His  compositions  numbered  at  thefr  dose  nearly 
180,  iniuuding  6  fine  symphonies ;  4  overtures ; 
6  string  quintets,  and  14  do.  quartets;  9  con- 
oertoe  for  PF.  and  orchestra ;  an  octet,  a  septet, 
a  seztuors,  and  a  quintet,  for  various  instruments; 
3  PF.  quartets,  and  5  do.  trios;  ao  duets  for 
PF.  and  violin ;  10  sonatas  for  PF.  solo ;  besides 
a  vast  number  of  rondos,  variations,  fantasias, 
etc.,  for  the  PF.  solo  and  2k  4  mains.  Of  these 
58  are  attributable  to  the  time  of  his  residence 
here,  and  they  embrace  a  symphonies,  4  concertos, 
a  sonata,  and  many  smaller  pieces.  As  a  pianist 
and  teacher  he  was  very  much  in  request.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society.  His  correspondence  with  Beethoven 
during  the  whole  period  is  highly  creditable  to 
him,  proving  his  gratitude  towards  his  master, 
and  the  energy  with  which  he  laboured  to  promote 
BeeUioven's  interests.  That  Beethoven  profited 
so  little  therefrom  was  no  fault  of  Ries's. 

Having  accumulated  a  fortune  adequate  to  the 
demands  of  a  life  of  comfort,  he  gave  a  farewell 
concert  in  London,  April  8,  1824,  and  removed 
with  his  wife  to  Grodesberg,  near  his  native  town, 
where  he  had  purchased  a  property.  Though 
a  loser  by  the  fiulure  of  a  London  Bank  in 
1825-6,  he  was  able  to  live  independently.  About 
1830  he  removed  to  Frankfort.  His  residence 
on  the  Rhine  brought  him  into  dose  contact  with 
the  Lower  Rhine  Festivals,  and  he  directed  the 
performanoes  of  the  years  1825,  29,  30,  3a,  34, 
and  37,  as  well  as  those  of  i8a6  and  a8  in  con- 
junction with  Spohr  and  Klein  respectively.  [See 
the  list,  vol.  ii.  p.  457.]  In  1834  he  was  aopointed 
head  of  the  town  orchestra  and  Singakademie 
at  Aiz-la-Chapelle.  But  he  was  too  independent 
to  keep  any  post,  and  in  1836  he  gave  this  up 
and  returned  to  Frankfort.  In  1837  he  assumed 
Ihe  direction  of  the  Cedlian  Society  there  on  the 
death  of  Schelble,  but  this  lasted  a  few  months 
only,  for  on  Jan.  13,  1838,  he  died  after  a  short 
illness. 

The  principal  works  which  he  composed  after 
his  return  to  Germany  are  'Die  Rauberbraut* 
(the  Robber*s  bride),  which  was  first  performed 
in  Frankfort  probably  in  1829,  then  in  Leipzig, 
July  4,  and  London,  July  15,  of  the  same 
year,  and  often  afterwards  in  Grermany ;  another 
opera,  known  in  Germany  as  'Liska,'  but  pro- 
duced at  the  Adelphi,  London,  in  English,  as 
'  The  Sorcerer,'  by  Arnold's  Company,  Aug.  4, 
1831 ;  an  oratorio,  *  Der  Sieg  des  Glaubens  *  (the 
Triumph  of  the  Faith),  Berlin,  1835;  and  a 
second  oratorio,  '  Die  Konige  Israels '  (the  Kings 
of  Israel),  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  1837.  All  these 
works  however  are  des!d.  Beethoven  once  said 
of  his  compositional  *  he  imitates  me  too  much.* 
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He  canght  the  Btyle  and  the  phnses,  but  he 
could  not  catch  the  immortality  of  his  master*! 
work.  Technically  great  an  much  that  he  com- 
posed was,  that  indescribable  something,  that 
touch  of  nature,  which,  in  music  as  elBewhere, 
makes  the  whole  world  kin,  was  wanting.  One 
work  of  his,  however,  will  live— the  a£nirable 
*  Biographical  Notices  of  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,' 
which  he  pnblished  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Wegeler  (Coblentz,  1838).  The  two  writers, 
though  publishing  together,  have  fortunately  kept 
their  contributions  quite  distinct;  Ries's  occupies 
from  pp.  76  to  163  of  a  little  duodecimo  volume, 
and  of  these  the  last  35  pages  are  occupied  by 
Beethoven's  letters.  His  own  portion,  short  as 
it  is,  is  excellent,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  within  his  small  limits  he  is  equal  to 
Boswell.  The  work  is  translated  into  French  by 
Le  Gentil  (Dentu,  1862),  and  partially  into  Eng- 
lish by  Moscheles,  as  an  Appendix  to  his  vendon 
of  Schindler's  life  of  Beethoven.  [  A.W.T.] 

3.  Hubert,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
at  Bonn  in  1802.  He  made  his  first  studies  as  a 
violinist  under  his  father,  and  afterwards  under 
Spohr.  Hauptmann  was  his  teacher  in  composi- 
tion. Since  1824  he  has  lived  at  Berlin.  In  that 
year  he  entered  the  band  of  the  Konigstadter 
Theatre,  and  in  the  following  year  became  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  Royal  band.  In  1 835  he  was  appointed 
Director  of  the  Philharmonic  Soci^y  at  Berlin. 
In  1836  he  was  nominated  Goncertmeister,  and  in 
1839  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts.  A  thorough  musician  and  a  solid  violinist, 
he  has  ever  since  been  held  in  great  esteem  as  a 
leader,  and  more  especially  asamethodical  and  con- 
scientious teacher.  His  Violin-School  for  beginners 
is  a  very  meritorious  work,  eminently  practical, 
and  widely  used.  He  has  published  two  violin- 
concertos,  studies  and  duets  for  violins,  and  some 
quartets.  An  English  edition  of  the  Violin-School 
appeared  in  1873  (Hofmeister).  Three  of  his  sons 
have  gained  reputation  as  musicians : — 

LoDiB,  violinist,  bom  at  Berlin  in  1830,  pupil 
of  his  father  and  of  Vieuxtemps,  has,  since  1852, 
been  settled  in  London,  where  he  enjoys  great 
and  deserved  reputation  as  violinist  and  teacher. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Quartet  of  the 
Musical  Union  from  1855  to  1870,  and  has 
held  the  second  violin  at  the  Monday  Popular 
Concerts  from  their  beginning  in  1859,  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  He  played  a  solo  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Oct.  29.  1864. 

Adolph,  pianist,  born  at  Berlin  in  1837.  He 
is  a  pupil  of  KuUak  for  the  piano,  and  of  Boehmer 
for  composition,  and  lives  in  London  as  a  piano- 
forte teacher.  He  has  published  a  numoer  of 
compositiona  for  the  piimo,  and  some  songs. 

Fbakz,  violinist  and  composer,  was  bom  at 
Berlin  in  1846.  He  studied  first  under  his 
father  (violin),  and  under  Boehmer  and  Kiel 
(composition).  He  afterwards  entered  the  Con- 
servatoire at  Paris  as  a  pupil  of  Massart,  and 
gained  the  first  prize  for  violin-playing  in  1868. 
Some  of  his  compositions,  especiaUy  two  suites 
for  violin,  have  met  with  considerable  success. 
He  visited  London  in  1870  and  played  at  the 
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Ciystal  Palace.  He  has  published  an  overinn 
quartets,  a  quintet,  and  a  large  number  of  m 
Compelled  by  ill-health  to  give  up  violin-pla 
entirely,  he  established  a  music-publishing  1 
ness  at  Dresden  in  1874.  {f 

RIETER-BIEDERMANN.      An     emi 
German  firm  of  musio-publishers.    The  fou 
was  Jacob   Melchior  Rieter-Biedermann  ( 
May   14,   181 1 ;  died  Jan.  25,  1876),  wh 
June  1849  opened  a  retail  business  and  len< 
library  at  Winterthur.    The  first  work  publi 
by  the  house  was  Kirchner's  'Albumbl&f 
op.  7,  on  April  29,  18^ ;  since  then  the  busD 
has  continually  hnproved  and  increaaed. 
March  i,  1862,  a  publishing  branch  was  opi 
at  Leipzig.     The  stock  catalogue  of  the 
includes  music  by  Berlios,  Brahms  (PF.  Cono 
PF.  Quintet,  Requiem,   Magelone,   Roman 
May-songB  etc.) ;   A.  Dietrich ;  J.  O.  Grix 
Gemshdm ;  Herzogenberg ;  F.  Hiller ;  Hoist 
Kirchner;  Lachner;    F.  Marschner;    Men< 
sohn  (op.  98,  nos.  2,  3 ;  op.  103, 105, 106, 108, 
116);   Raff;    Reinecke;    Schumann    (op. 
137,  138,  140,  142);  Schults-Beuthen,  etc. 
all  more  than  1200  works. 

RIETZ  (originally  Rirz  ^)  Eduabd.  the  e 
brother  of  Julius  Rietz,  an  excellent  violi 
was  bom  at  Berlin  in  1801.     He  studied 
under  his  father,  a  member  of  the  royal  band, 
afterwards  for  some  time  under  Rode.     He  < 
too  young  to  acquire  a  more  than  local  rep 
tion,  but  his  name  will  always  be  rememb 
in  connection  with  Mendelssohn,  who  had 
highest  possible  opinion  of  his  powers  aa 
executant,'  and  who  counted  him  amongst 
dearest  and  nearest  fneuds.    It  was  for  Rita  \ 
he  wrote  the  Octet,  which  is  dedicated  to  1 
as  well  as  the  Sonata  for  PF.  and  Violin,  o] 
For  some  years  Rietz  was  a  member  of  the  n 
band,  but  as  his  health  failed  him  in  1834 
had  to  quit  his  appointment  and  even  to  givi 
playing.   He  founded  and  conducted  an  orchei 
society  at  Berlin,  with  considerable  sacoeaa— 
continued  to  sink,  and  died  of  consumption  « 
33*  1832.     Mendelssohn's  earlier  lettem   U 
with  a^ectionate  references   to  him,   and 
news  of  his  death,  which  he  received  at  Parii 
his  birthday,  affected  him  deeply.*    The  Andj 
in  Mendelssohn's  String  Quintet,  op.  18, 
composed  at  Paris  '  in  memory  of  E.  Ritz,*  i 
is  dated  on  the  autograph  'Jan.  23,  1832,' 
entitled  'Nachmf.'  [P. 

RIETZ.  Julius,  younger  brother  of  the  ] 
ceding,  violoncellist,  composer,  and  eminent  < 
ductor,  was  bom  at  Berlin  Dec.  28,  i( 
Brought  up  under  the  influence  of  his  father  i 
brother,  and  the  intimate  firiend  of  Mendelssc 
he  received  his  first  instruction  on  the  violonc 
from  Schmidt,  a  member  of  the  royal  band,  > 
afterwards  from  Bemhard  Romberg  and  Mo 

1  Unlfonnly  lo  qieU  bj  XeDdelflMhn. 

s  '  I  long  earnestly,'  Myi  he.  In  a  letter  from  Bono, '  Ibr  his  rtoUi 
hli  depth  of  feelinf ;  they  oome  Tlrldly  befora  my  mind  when 
his  beloved  neat  handwrltinf.' 

>  Mendel  Mobn'i  Latten  from  Italy  aod  Swltcerland,  Xofflbh  T 
latiou.  p.Si7. 
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Gaoz.    Zelter  was  his  teacher  in  composition. 
Having  gained  considerable  proficiency  on  his 
instrument,  he  obtained,  at  the  age  of  i6,  an 
appointmeDt  in   the  band  of  the  Konigstadter 
llieatre,  where  he  also  achieved  his  first  success 
as  a  composer  by  writing  incidental  music  for 
Holtei*s  drama,  'Lorbeerbaum  und  Bettelstab.' 
In  1854  he  went  to  Dusseldorf  as  second  con- 
doctor  of  the  opera.     Mendelssohn,  who  up  to 
his  death  ihoweid  a  warm  interest  in  Rietz,  was 
at  that  time  at  the  head  of  the  opera,  and  on  his 
lesigDation  in  the  summer  of  1855,  Rietz  became 
his  sQocessor.     He  did  not  however  remain  long 
in  that  position,  for,  as  early  as  1836,  he  accepted, 
onder  the  title  of  'Stadtischer  Musikdirector,' 
the  post  of  conductor  of  the  public  subscription- 
ooooerts,  the  principal  choral  society,  and  the 
church-music  at  Diisseldorf.     In  this  position  he 
raooained  for  twelve  years,  gaining  the  reputation 
of  an  excellent  conductor,  and  also  appearing  as 
a  lolo  violoncellist  in  most  of  the  principal  towns 
of  the  Rhine-province.    During  this  period  he 
wrote  some  of  his  most  successful  works— inci- 
dental music  to  dramas  of  Goethe,   Calderon, 
Immemiann  and  others;  music  for  Goethe's  Lie- 
dertpiel  *  Jery  and  Bately ' — a  kind  of  drawing- 
Rwm  opertk,  and  a  very  graceful  work ;  his  ist 
Symphony  in  G  ndnor ;  three  overtiures — '  Hero 
and  Leander,*^  Concert  overture  in  A  major, 
Lostspiel-overture — the  latter  two  perhaps  the 
fredtest  and  most  popular  of  his  compositions; 
the  'AltdeutKher  Schlachtgesang '  and  'Dithy- 
lamhe ' — ^both  for  men's  voices  and  orchestra,  and 
ttiU  itock-pieoes  in  the  repertoires  of  all  German 
Bttle  choral  societies.     He  was  six  times  chief 
nodoctor  of  the  Lower  Rhine  Festivals — in  1845, 
5^  and  69  at  Diisseldorf;  in  1864,  67  and  73  at 
Aa.    [See  vol.  ii.  p.  547.] 

In  1847,  after  Mendelssohn's  death,  he  took 
leave  of  DtisseLdor^  leaving  Ferdinand  Hiller  as 
^  mocesBor,  and  went  to  Leipzig  as  conductor 
of  the  opera  and  the  Singakad^mie.  From  1848 
ve  find  him  also  at  the  head  of  the  Gewand- 
Ws  orchestra,  and  teacher  of  composition  at  the 
^Wervatorium.  In  this  position  he  remained 
for  thirteen  years.  Two  operas,  'Der  Corsar' 
^d  'Georg  Keumark,*  were  failures,  but  his 
Symphony  in  £b  had  a  great  and  lasting  success. 
At  this  period  he  b^^an  also  to  show  his  eminent 
critical  powers  by  carefully  revised  editions  of 
^  Kores  of  Mozart's  symphonic  and  operas,  of 
Beethoven's  symphonies  and  overtures  fbr  Breit- 
^opf  t  Hftrtel's  complete  edition,  and  by  the 
*Qrk  he  did  for  the  Bach  and  German  Handel 
Societies.  His  editions  of  Handel's  scores  con- 
^Qat  very  favourably  with  those  of  some  other 
^itoti.  An  edition  of  Mendelssohn's  complete 
wka  dosed  his  labours  in  this  respect. 

In  i860  the  King  of  Saxony  appointed  him 
Condactor  of  the  Royal  Opera  and  of  the  mmdo 
at  the  Roman  GathoUc  Court-church  at  Dresden. 
B«  also  accepted  the  post  of  Artistic  Director 
*'f  the  Dreaaea  Conservatorinm.  In  1876  the 
title  of  General-Musikdirector  was  given  1»  him. 
^  University  of  Leipadg  had  already  in  1859 

k'l  LMlen.  IL  pw  S94  (log.  «L). 


conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy. 

Rietz  was  for  some  time  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential musicians  of  Germany.  He  was  a  good 
violoncellist,  but  soon  after  leaving.  Diisseldorf 
he  gave  up  playing  entirely.  As  a  composer  he 
showed  a  rare  command  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
orchestra  and  a  complete  mastery  of  all  techni- 
calities of  composition.  Mendelssohn,  in  his 
friendly  but  candid  criticism  in  the  published 
letter  already  referred  to,  says,  *  There  is  some- 
thing so  genuinely  artistic  and  so  genuinely 
musical  in  your  orchestral  works*;  and  further 
on,  'You  understand  how  to  give  a  really  musical 
interest  to  eveiy  second  oboe  or  trumpet.*  Indeed 
some  of  his  music,  especially  the  two  overtures 
already  mentioned,  the  Symphony  in  £b,  and 
some  of  his  choral  works,  has  won  general  and 
deserved  success,  mainly  by  the  qualities  Men- 
delssohn praises  in  them,  and  by  a  certain  vigour 
and  straightforwardness  of  style.  Yet  we  gather 
clearly  enough  from  Mendelssohn's  friendly  re- 
marks the  reason  why  so  few  of  Rietz's  works 
have  shown  any  vitality.  As  a  composer  he  can 
hardly  be  said  to  show  distinct  individuality  ; 
his  ideas  are  wanting  iu  spontaneity,  his  themes 
are  generally  somewhat  dry,  and  their  treatment 
often  rather  diffuse  and  laboured.  In  fact  Rietz 
was  an  excellent  musician,  and  a  musical  intellect 
of  the  first  rank — but  not  much  of  a  poet.  His 
great  reputation  rested,  first,  on  his  talent  for  con- 
ducting, and  secondly  on  his  rare  acquirements 
as  a  musical  scholar.  An  unfailing  ear,  imper- 
turbable presence  of  mind,  and  great  personal 
authority,  made  him  one  of  the  best  conductors 
of  modem  times.  The  combination  of  practi- 
cal musicianship  with  a  natural  inclination  for 
critical  research  and  a  pre-eminently  intellectual 
tendency  of  mind,  made  him  a  first-rate  judge 
on  questions  of  musical  scholarship.  After 
Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  Rietz  has  probably 
done  more  than  anybody  eUe  to  purify  the  scores 
of  the  great  masters  from  the  numerous  errors 
of  text  by  which  they  were  disfigured.  He  was 
an  absolute  and  uncompromising  adherent  of  the 
classical  school,  and'  had  but  little  sympathy 
with  modem  music  after  Mendelssohn ;  and  even 
in  the  works  of  Schubert,  Schumann  and  Brahms 
was  over-apt  to  see  thb  weak  points.  As  to  the 
music  of  the  newest  German  School,  he  held  it  in 
abhorrence,  and  would  show  his  aversion  on  every 
occasion.  He  was,  however,  too  much  of  an  opera- 
conductor  not  to  feel  a  certain  interest  in  Wagner, 
and  in  preparing  his  operas  would  take  a  special 
pride  and  relish  in  overcoming  the  great  and  pecu- 
liar difi&culties  contained  in  Wagner's  scores. 

Rietz  had  many  personal  friends,  but,  as  will 
appear  natural  with  a  man  of  so  pronounced  a 
character  and  opinions,  also  a  number  of  bitter 
enemies.  He  died  at  Dresden  Oct.  1,1877,  leaving 
a  large  and  valuable  musical  library  which  was 
sold  by  auction  in  Dec.  1877.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned  he  published  a  considerable 
number  of  compositions  for  the  chamber,  songs, 
concertos  for  violin  and  for  various  wind-instru- 
ments.   He  also  wrote  a  great  Mass.         [P.D.] 
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RIGADOON  (French  Il4gadtm  or  Sis/audon), 
a  lirely  dance,  which  most  probably  came  from 
Provence  or  Languedoc,  although  ite  popularity 
in  England  has  caused  some  writezs  to  suppose 
that  it  is  of  English  origin.  It  was  danced 
In  France  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIII,  but  does 
not  seem  to  have  become  popular  in  England 
until  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  According 
to  Rousseau  it  derived  its  name  from  its  inventor, 
one  Rigaud,  but  others  connect  it  wHh  the 
English  '  rig,*  i.e.  wanton*  or  lively. 

The  Rigadoon  was  remarkable  for  a  peculiar 
jumping  step  (which  is  described  at  length  in 
Compan's  '  Dictionnaire  de  la  Danse/  Paris, 
1802) ;   this  step  survived  the  dance  for  some 

time.  The  music  of  the  Rigadoon  is  in  2'-'4  or  C 
time,  and  consists  of  three  or  four  parts,  of  which 
the  third  is  quite  short.  The  number  of  bars  is 
unequal,  and  the  music  generally  begins  on  the 
third  or  fourth  beat  of  the  bar.  The  follow- 
ing example  is  from  the  3rd  Part  of  Henry 
Playford's  'Apollo's  Banquet'  (6th  edition, 
1690).  The  same  tune  occurs  in  'The  Dancing 
Master,*  but  in  that  work  the  bars  are  incor- 
rectly divided. 
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RI6BY,  Geobgb  Yebnon,  bom  Jan.  2 1, 1 840, 
when  about  9  years  old  was  a  chorister  of  St.  Chad's 
Cathedral,  Birmingham,  where  he  remained  for 
about  7  years.  In  i860,  his  voice  having  changed 
to  a  tenor,  he  decided  upon  becoming  a  singer, 
and  tried  his  strength  at  some  minor  concerts  in 
Birmingham  and  itsneighbourhood,  and  succeeded 
so  well  that  in  1861  he  removed  to  London,  and 
on  March  4  appeared  at  the  Alhambra,  Leicester 
Square  (then  a  concert  room,  managed  by  E.  T. 
Smith),  and  in  August  following  at  Mellon's 
Promenade  Concerts  at  Covent  Guden.  In  1865 
he  sang  in  the  provinces  as  a  member  of  H.  Corn's 
Opera  Company,  until  November,  when  he  went 
to  Italy  and  studied  under  San  Giovanni  at  Milan, 
where  in  Nov.  1866  be  appeared  at  the  Carcano 
Theatre  as  the  Fisherman  in  Rossini's '  Guglielmo 
Tell.*  He  next  went  to  Berlin,  and  in  Jan.  1867 
appeared  at  the  Victoria  Theatre  there,  in  the 
principal  tenor  parts  in  'Don  Pasquale,*  'La 
Sonnambula,'  and  'L'ltaliana  in  Algieri.*  He 
then  accepted  a  three  months  engagement  in  Den- 
mark, and  performed  11  Conte  Almaviva  in  the 
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'Barbiere,'  H  Buoa  in  'Rigbletto/  and  oi 
parts,  in  Copenhagen  and  other  towns.  He 
turned  to  England  in  Sept.  1867,  and  8an$ 
various  places.  In  x868  he  was  engaged  at 
Gloucester  Festival  with  Sims  Reeves,  wl 
temporary  indisposition  afforded  him  the  op] 
tunity  of  singing  the  part  of  Samson  in  Hanc 
oratorio,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  so  f 
that  he  was  immediately  engaged  by  the  Sa« 
Harmonic  Society,  where  he  appeared,  Nov. 
1868,  with  signal  success,  and  immediately 
tablished  himself  as  an  oratorio  singer.  In  i 
he  aj^peaied  on  the  «tage  of  the  Prina 
Theatre  as  Acis  in  Handel's  'Acis 
Galatea.'  He  has  since  maintained  a  promi] 
position  at  all  the  principal  concerts  and  festi 
in  town  and  oountiy.  His  voice  is  of  fine  qua] 
full  compass,  and  considerable  power,  and 
sings  with  earnestness  and  care.  [W.H. 

RIGHINI,  ViNOBirzo,  a  well-known  condu 
of  the  Italian  opera  in  Berlin,  bom  at  Bole 
Jan.  32, 1756.  As  a  boy  he  had  a  fine  t( 
but  owing  to  injury  it  developed  into  a  U 
of  so  rough  and  muffled  a  tone,  that  he  toi 
his  attention  to  theory,  which  he  studied  ^ 
Padre  Martini.  In  1776  he  sang  for  a  si 
time  in  the  Opera  bufb  at  Prague,  then  m 
Bustelli's  direction,  but  was  not  well  recei 
He  made  a  success  there  however  with  t] 
operas  of  his  composition,  '  La  Vedova  scall 
'La  Bottega  del  Caffe,*  and  'Don  Giovai 
also  performed  in  Vienna  (Aug.  1777),  whi 
Righini  went  on  leaving  Prague.  There  he 
came  singing-master  to  Princess  Elisabetl] 
Wurtemberg,  and  conductor  of  the  Italian  op 
He  next  entered  the  service  of  the  Ele 
of  Mayence,  and  composed  for  the  Electo 
Treves  *Alcide  al  Bivio*  (Coblenz)  and  a  n 
In  April  1 703  he  was  invited  to  succeed  A 
sandri  at  the  Italian  Opera  of  Berlin,  wit 
salary  of  3000  thalers  (about  £450).  I 
he  product  '  Enea  nel  Lazio '  and  '  11  Tri* 
d'Arianna  (1793).  'Armida'  (1799),  *Tign 
(1800),  'Gerusalenmae  liberata,'  Mid  'La  S 
incantata'  (1803).  The  last  two  were  ] 
lished  after  his  death  with  German  text  (Jjei{ 
Herklotz). 

In  1794  Righini  married  Henriette  En< 
(bom  at  Stettin  in  1767,  died  of  consumption 
Berlin  Jan.  25,  1801),  a  charming  blonde,  i 
according  to  Gerber,  a  singer  of  great  express 
After  the  death  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  II.  (i; 
his  post  became  almost  a  sinecure,  and  in  i 
the  opera  was  entirely  discontinued.  Rig 
was  much  beloved.  Gerber  speaks  in  high  te 
of  his  modesty  and  courtesy,  and  adds, 
b  a  real  enjoyment  to  hear  him  sing  his  < 
pieces  in  his  soft  veiled  voice  to  his  own 
companiment.*  As  a  composer  he  was  no 
the  first  rank,  and  of  course  was  eclipsed 
Mozart.  His  best  point  was  his  feeling 
ensemble,  of  which  the  quartet  in  '  Gerusalemi 
is  a  good  example.  He  was  a  successful  teac 
of  singing,  and  counted  distinguished  arl 
among  his  pupils.  After  the  loss  of  a  promii 
son  in  i8io,his  health  gave  way,  and  in  iSn 
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WIS  ordered  to  try  the  effeotB  of  hif  native  air  at 
Bolqgiia.  When  tidding  goodbye  to  his  oolleagae, 
Aiiidm  Weber,  he  said,  *  It  is  my  belief  that  I 
ihiU  nerer  return;  if  it  should  be  so,  sing  a 
fieqmem  and  a  Miserere  for  me  * — touching  words 
too  soon  fulfilled  by  his  death  at  Bologna,  Aug. 
19, 181  a.  His  own  Bequiem  (score  in  the  Berlin 
Idfaniy ),  was  performed  by  the  Singakademie  in 
lusho^ar. 

Besides  10  operas,  of  which  a  list  is  given  by 
F^tis,  Righini  composed  church  music — a  Te 
Deum  and  a  Miasa  Sdennis  are  published  and  still 
known  in  Germany— several  cantatas,  and  innu- 
msable  Scenas,  Lieder,  and  songs;  also  a  short 
billet,  *  Minerva  belebt  die  Statuen  des  Dadalus,' 
tod  some  instrumental  pieces,  including  a  sere- 
Bade  for  2  clarinets,  a  horns,  and  a  bassoons 
(i799,]B^eitkopf  &  ^irtel).  One  of  his  operas, 
'II  Convitato  di  pietra,  osia  il  dissoluto/  will 
ihrays  be  interesting  as  a  forerunner  of  Mozart^s 
'Don  Giovanni.'  It  was  produced  at  Vienna, 
Aug.  a  I,  1777  (ten  years  before  Mozart's),  and 
is  described  by  Jahn  (Mozart,  ii.  333).  His 
best  orchestral  work  is  his  overture  to  'Tigranes,* 
which  is  still  occasionally  played  in  Germany 
and  England.  Breitkopf  &  HarteFs  Catalogue 
ihows  a  tolerably  long  list  of  his  songs,  and 
his  exercises  for  ike  Toice  (1804)  are  amongst 
the  best  that  exist.  English  amateurs  will 
find  a  duet  of  his,  *  Ck>me  opprima,"  from  '  Enea 
ad  Lazio,'  in  the  'Musical  library,'  vol.  i. 
p.  8,  and  two  airs  in  Lonsdale'a  '  Gemme  d'AntK- 
efaitk.'  He  was  one  of  the  63  composers  who 
lei  the  words  'In  questa  tomba  oscura,'  and 
loi  letting  was  publii^ed  in  1878  by  Bitter  of 
Migdebmg.  [T>G.] 

RIGOLEITO.  An  opera  in  3  acts ;  libretto 
bj  Piave  (founded  on  V.  Hugo's  *Le  Boi 
I'amose'),  music  b/  YerdL  Produced  at  the 
Teitro  Fenice,  Venice,  March  11,  1851,  and 
giTen  in  Italian  at  Covent  Garden,  May  14, 1853, 
lod  at  the  Italiens,  Paris,  Jan.  19,  1857.       [G.] 

RIMBAIJLT,  Edward  FBANCfis,  LL.D,  son 
of  St^ben  Francis  Bimbault,  organist  of  St. 
Giles  m  the  Blelds,  was  bom  in  Sobo,  June  13, 
1816.  He  received  his  first  instruction  in  music 
hvm  his  father,  but  afterwards  became  a  pupil 
of  Samuel  Wesley.    At  16  years  old  he  was 

rmted  organist  of  the  Swiss  Church,  Soho. 
early  directed  his  attention  to  the  study 
of  musical  history  and  literature,  and  in  1838 
^rered  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  history  of 
noac  in  England.  In  1840  he  took  an  active 
put  in  the  formation  of  the  Musical  Antiquarian 
>Bd  Percy  Societies,  of  both  which  he  became 
iscretary,  and  for  both  which  he  edited  several 
^orks.  In  1 841  he  was  editor  of  the  musical  pub- 
KcakionB  of  de  Motett  Society.  In  the  course 
of  the  next  few  years  he  edited  a  collection  of 
Otthedral  Chants ;  The  Order  of  Daily  Service 
*ooQrding  to  the  use  of  Westminster  Abbey ;  a 
Imprint  of  Low's  Brief  Direction  for  the  per- 
tvnumce  of  Cathedral  Service;  Tallis's  Be- 
^noies;  Merbeck's  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
^f^;  a  volume  of  unpublished  Cathedral 
ScnioQs ;  Arnold's  Cathedral  Music ;  and  the  ora- 
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torioB  of '  Messiah,'  *  Samson,*  and  *  Saol,*  for  the 
Handel  Society.  In  1842  he  was  elected  an 
F.S.A.  and  member  of  the  Academy  of  Music 
in  Stoddiolm,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor 
in  PhUoeophy.  He  was  offered,  but  declined, 
the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Music  in  Har^ 
vard  University,  U.  S.  A.  In  1848  he  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  He  lectured  on 
music  at  the  Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool; 
the  Philosophic  Institute,  Edinburgh ;  the  Bo\al 
Institution  of  Great  Britain,  and  elsewhere.  He 
published  '  The  History  and  Construction  of  the 
Organ '  (in  collaboration  with  Mr.  E.  J.  Hopkins), 
'  Notices  of  the  Early  English  Organ  Builders ' ; 
'History  of  the  Pianoforte,*  'Bibliotheca  Mad- 
rigaliana,'  'Musical  Illustrations  of  Percy*s 
Beliques,'  '*  The  Ancient  Vocal  Music  of  England,' 

*  The  Bounds,  Catches  and  Canons  of  England  * 
(in  conjunction  with  Bev.  J.  P.  Metcalfe),  two 
oollections  of  Christmas  Carols,  'A  Little  Book 
of  Songs  and  Ballads,*  etc.,  etc.  He  edited  North's 
'Memoirs  of  Musick,*  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's 
Works,  the  Old  Cheque  Book  of  the  Chapel 
Boyal,  and  two  Sermons  by  Boy  Bishops.  He  ar- 
ranged many  operas  and  oUier  works,  was  author 
of  many  elementary  books,  and  an  extensive 
contributor  to  periodical  literature.  His  com- 
positions  were  but  few,  the  principal  being  an 
operetta,  'The  Fair  Maid  of  Islington,'  1838, 
and  a  posthumous  cantata,  'Country  Life.*  His 
pretty  little  song,  'Happy  land,*  had  an  extensive 
popularity.  After  his  resignation  of  the  organist- 
ship  of  the  Swiss  Church,  he  was  successively 
organist  of  several  diurches  and  chapels.  He 
died,  after  a  lingering  illness,  Sept.  26,  1876, 
leaving  a  fine  musical  library,  which  was  sold 
by  auction.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BINALDO.  Handel's  first  opera  in  England; 
composed  in  a  fortnight,  and  produced  at  the 
King's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket  Feb.  24, 171 1. 
The  libretto  was  founded  on  the  episode  of 
Binaldo  and  Armida  in  Tasso's  '  Jerusalem  De- 
livered' (the  same  on  which  Gluck  based  his 

*  Armida  *).  Boss!  wrote  it  in  Italian,  and  it  was 
translated  into  English  by  Aaron  HilL  The 
opera  was  mounted  with  extraordinarv  magnifi- 
cence, and  had  an  uninterrupted  run  of  15  nights 
— at  that  time  unusually  long.  The  march,  and 
the  air  *  B  tricerbero,*  were  long  popular  as  '  Let 
us  take  the  road*  (Beggar's  Opera),  and  '  Let  the 
waiter  bring  clean  glasses.*  '  Lascia  ch'io  pianga ' 
—-made  out  of  a  saraband  in  Handel's  earlier 
opera  'Almira*  (1704)— is  still  a  &vourite  with 
singers  and  hearers.''  [G.] 

BINFOBZ ANDO,  '  reinforcing '  or  increanng 
in  power.  This  word,  or  its  abbreviations,  rmf, 
or  rfz.  is  used  to  denote  a  sudden  and  short* lasting 
treicendo.  It  is  applied  generally  to  a  whole 
phrase  however  short,  and  has  the  same  meaning 
as  rfonando,  which  is  only  applied  to  single  notes. 
It  is  sometimes  used  in  concerted  music  to  give  a 
momentary  prominence  to  a  subordinate  part,  as 
for  instance  in  the  Beethoven  Quartet,  op.  95,  m 
the  Allegretto,  where  the  violoncello  pMrt  is 
marked  rinfonando,  when  it  has  the  second 
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section  of  the  principal  subject  of  the  move- 
ment.  [J.A.F.M.] 

RINK  or  RINCK,  Johann  Christian  Hein- 
KICB,  the  celebrated  organist  and  composer  for 
his  instrument,  bom  at  Elgersburg  in  Saxe-Goth% 
Feb.  1 8,  1770,  and  died  at  Damistadt,  Aug.  7, 
1846.  His  talent  developed  itself  at  an  early 
period,  and,  like  Johann  Schnbideb  [see  that 
name],  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  direct  tradi- 
tional reading  of  the  works  of  Sebastian  Bach, 
having  studied  at  Erfurt  under  Kittel,  one  of 
the  great  composer's  best  pupils.  Rink  having  sat 
at  the  feet  of  Forkel  at  the  University  of  Gottin- 
gen,  obtained  in.  1 789  the  organistship  of  Giessen, 
where  he  held  several  other  musical  appointments. 
In  1806  he  became  organist  at  Darmstadt,  and 
'professor'  at  its  college;  in  181 3  was  appointed 
Court  organist,  and  in  181 7  chamber  musician 
to  the  Grand  Duke  (Ludwig  I).  Rink  made 
several  artistic  tours  in  Germany,  his  playing 
always  eliciting  much  admiration.  At  Treves,  in 
1827,  he  was  greeted  with  special  honour.  He 
received  various  decorations, — in  183 1  member- 
ship of  the  Dutch  Society  for  Encouragement 
of  Music ;  in  1838  the  cross  of  the  first  dass 
from  his  Grand  Duke ;  in  1840 '  Doctor  of  Philo- 
sophy and  Arts*  from  the  University  of  Giessen. 
Out  of  his  125  works  a  few  are  for  chamber, 
including  sonatas  lor  PF.,  violin,  and  violoncello, 
and  PF.  duets.  But  his  reputation  is  based 
on  lus  organ  music,  or  rather  on  his  '  Practical 
Oigan  School,'  a  standard  work.  Rink's  compo- 
sitions for  his  instrument  show  no  trace  of  such 
sublime,  influence  as  might  have  been  looked  for 
from  a  pupil,  in  the  second  generation,  of  Bach ; 
indeed  throughout  them  fugue-writing  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.  But  without  attaining 
the  high  standard  which  has  been  reached  by 
living  composers  for  the  instrument  in  €rer- 
many,  his  organ-pieces  contain  much  that  is 
interesting  to  an  organ  student,  and  never  de- 
generate into  the  debased  and  flippant  style  of 
the  French  or  English  dgan-music  so  prevalent 
at  present. 

Rink's  name  will  always  live  as  that  of  an 
executant,  and  of  a  safe  guide  towards  the  form- 
ation of  a  sound  and  practical  organ-player; 
and  his  works  comprise  many  artistic  studies. 
Amongst  these  the  more  important  are  the 
*  Practical  Organ  School,*  in  six  divisions  (op. 
55),  and  *  Preludes  for  Chorales,'  issued  at  vari- 
ous periods.  He  also  oompoeed  for  the  church 
a  *  Pater  Noster*  for  four  voices  with  organ 
(op.  50);  motets,  '  Praise  the  Lord'  (op.  88) 
and  'God  be  merciful'  (op.  109);  la  chorales  for 
men's  voices,  ete.  [H.S.O.] 

RIOTTE.  Philifp  Jacob,  bom  at  St.  Mendel, 
Treves,  Aug.  16,  1776.  Andre  of  Oflenbaoh  was 
his  teacher  in  music,  and  he  made  his  first 
appearance  at  Frankfort  in  Feb.  1804.  In  1806 
he  was  music-director  at  Gotha.  In  1808  he 
conducted  the  French  operas  before  the  assembled 
royalties  at  the  Congress  of  Erfurt.  In  April 
1809  hxs  operetta  'Das  Grenzstftdtchen '  was 
produced  at  the  K&mthnerthor  Theatre,  Vienna^ 
and  thenceforward  Vienna  was  his  residence.  In 


1818  he  became  conductor  at  the  Theatre  1 
der-Wien,  beyond  which  he  does  not  seem 
have  advanced  up  to  his  death,  Aug.  ao.  i8j 
The  list  of  his  theatrical  works  is  immeo 
His  biography  in  Wurzbach's  Lexicon  enum 
ates,  between  1809  and  1848,  no  less  than 
pieces,  operas,  operettas,  ballets,  pantomim 
music  to  plays,  etc.,  written  mostly  by  himself,  a 
sometimes  in  conjunction  with  others.  In  18 
he  wound  up  his  long  labours  by  a  cantata  *T 
Crusade,'  which  was  performed  in  the  gn 
Redoutensaal,  Vienna,  with  much  applause, 
other  notices  he  b  said  to  have  produced 
opera  called  'Mozart's  Zauberflote'  at  Pra^ 
about  i8ao.  He  left  also  a  symphony  (op.  a, 
9  solo-sonatas,  6  do.  for  PF.  and  violin,  3  oc 
oertos  for  clarinet  and  orchestra,  but  these  a 
defunct.  He  became  very  popular  by  a  pic 
called  'The  Battle  of  Leipzig,  for  PF.  solo,  whi 
was  republished  over  half  Germany,  and  had 
prodigious  sale. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Archduke  Rudolph  (Thayi 
^i*  195)1  Beethoven  mentions  that  the  fineness 
the  QAj  and  his  going  in  the  evening  to  '  Wand 
at  the  theatre  had  prevented  his  attending 
some  wish  of  the  Archduke's.   *  Wanda,  Queen 
the  Samartians '  was  a  tragedy  of  Z.  Werner 
with  music  by  Riotte,  played  from  March  16 
April  ao,  181  a.  [G 

RIPIENO, '  supplementary.'  The  name  givi 
to  the  aocompanving  instruments  in  the  orche 
tras,  and  especiuly  in  the  orchestral  concertos  • 
the  17th  and  i8th  centuries,  which  were  on) 
employed  to  fill  in  the  harmonies  and  to  suppo: 
the  solo  or  'ooncertante'  parts.  [See  Cokcei 
TAKTB,  vol.  i.  p.  385  6.]  [J.  A.  F.M 

RISELEY,  Geobgb,  bom  at  Bristol,  Aug.  2 
1845 ;  elected  chorister  of  Bristol  Cathedral  i 
185a,  and  in  Jan.  i86a  articled  to  Mr.  John  Dav 
Corfe,  the  Cathedral  organist,  for  instruction  i 
the  organ,  pianoforte,  lumnony,  and  counterpoin 
During  the  next  toi  years  he  was  organist  : 
various  churches  in  Bristol  and  Clifton,  at  U 
same  time  acting  as  deputy  at  the  Cathedral.  ] 
1870  he  was  appointed  organist  to  the  Colstc 
HaU,  Bristol,  where  he  stalled  weekly  recitals  < 
classical  and  popular  music,  and  in  1876  an 
oeeded  Mr.  Corfe  as  organist  to  the  Cathedra 
During  the  last  five  years,  Mr.  Riseley  lu 
devoted  his  energies  to  the  improvement  • 
orchestral  music  in  Bristol,  where  he  has  no 
collected  an  excellent  orchestra  of  fifty  player 
In  1877  ^^  started  his  orchestral  concerts^  whic 
have  won  for  him  a  well-deserved  reputatioi 
Notwithstanding  considerable  opposition,  and  i 
small  pecuniary  risk,  he  has  continued,  dnrin 
each  season,  to  give  fortnightly  concerts,  at  whic 
the  principal  works  of  the  classical  masters  ha^ 
been  well  performed,  and  a  large  number  ( 
interestizig  novelties  by  modem  writers,  boi 
English  and  foreign,  produced.  [WJ3.S. 

RISPOSTA  (Lat.  CoiMi ;  Eng.  Answer).  Th 
Answer  to  the  Subject  of  a  Fugue,  or  Point  0 
Imitation.     [See  Pboposta.] 

In  Real  Fugue,  the  Answer  imitates  th< 


RISPOSTA. 

Sabjeci,  Interval  for  Interval.  In  Tonal  Fugue, 
'the  Tonic  is  always  answered  by  the  Dominant, 
and  vice  vers(t.  In  both,  the  Imitation  is  usually 
oonducted,  either  in  the  Fifth  above  the  Proposta, 
or  the  Fourth  below  it,  when  the  Subject  begins 
open  the  Tonic;  and,  in  the  Fourth  above,  or 
the  Fihh  below,  when  it  begins  upon  the  Domi- 
nant. [See  Fooui,  Rial  Fuodx,  Tonal  Fugue, 
SDBJKfr.]  [W.S.R.] 

RITARDANDO;  RITENENTE;  RITEN- 

UTO.    [See  Rallkntavdo.] 

RITORNELLO  (Abbrev.  Bitomd,  Bitor. ; 
Fr.  BitoumeUe).  I.  An  Italian  word,  literally 
ngnifying,  a  little  return,  or  repetition;  but 
more  firequently  applied,  in  a  conventional  sense, 
(i)  to  a  short  Instrumental  Melody,  played 
between  the  Scenes  of  an  Opera,  or  even  during 
their  action,  either  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
lome  particular  dramatic  effect,  or  of  amusing 
the  audience  during  the  time  occupied  in  the 
preparation  of  some  elaborate  *Set-Scene';  or, 
(a)  to  the  symphonies  introduced  between  the 
▼ocsl  phrases  of  a  Song,  or  Anthem. 

I.  The  earliest  known  use  of  the  term,  in  its 
first  sense,  is  to  be  found  in  Peri's  '  Euridice,* 
in  connexion  with  a  melody  for  3  flutes,  which, 
though  called  a  '  Zinfonia*  on  its  first  appear- 
snce.  Is  afterwards  repeated  under  the  tiUe  of 
'Ritomello.*  *£uridice'  was  first  printed  at 
Florence  in  1600,  and  at  Venice  in  lodS.  [For 
the  Zinfonia>  see  vol  ii  of  this  Dictionary,  p. 

499-] 
A  similar  use  of  the  term  occurs  soon  after- 

wirds  in  Monteverde*s  *  Orfeo,*  printed  at  Venice 

in  1609,  and  republished  in  1615.    In  this  work, 

the  Overture — there  called  Toccata — is  followed 

by  s  *  RiUnrnello'  in  5  parts,  the  rhythmic  form 

of  which  is  immeasurably  in  advance  of  the  age 

in  which  it  was  produced. 
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rij-^J^fl-ii. 


l!i^^')l^ffVi?ii 


*  it  tUi  wmxlt,  tlM  two  oppv  Fkrti  cnm^utd  ranuOn  InTtrtad, 

3.  When  Vocal  Music  with  Instrumental  Ao- 
eompsniment  became  more  extensively  culti- 
T^Ud,  the  word  was  brought  intooommon  use,  in 
ite  asoond  sense,  as  applied  to  the  Instrumental 


Symphonies  of  a  Song,  or  other  Composition  for 
a  Solo  Voice.  Ritomelli  of  this  kind  were  freely 
used  by  Cavalli,  Gesti,  Carissimi,  and  many  other 
Composers  of  the  early  Venetian  Dramatic  School, 
who  imitated  their  manner.  An  example  from 
Cavalli's  '  H  Giasone,*  will  be  found  at  page  503 
of  our  second  volume.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
17th  century  such  instrumental  interpolations 
became  very  conmion,  in  all  styles  and  countries. 
For  instance,  in  early  editions  of  the  Verse 
Anthems  of  Croft,  Greene,  and  other  English 
Composers,  of  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries,  we 
constantly  find  the  words '  Ritomel.*,  '  Ritor.*,  or 
*  Rit.*,  printed  over  little  Interludes,  which,  un- 
known in  the  more  severe  kind  of  Ecclesiastical 
Music,  formed  a  marked  feature  in  works  of  this 
particular  School,  frequently  embodying  some  of 
its  choicest  scraps  of  Melody,  as  in  Dr.  Boyce's 
Anthem,,  'The  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God':— 
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»  n'  toir  r  g 


^ 


E 


-"n  iT^  r  "'f  '^  JJf^-^^ 


ff-f|f>f|rppf^^ 


rc  i^f'  ir 


£ 
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Id  later  editions  the  term  disappears,  its  place 
being  supplied,  in  the  same  passages,  by  the 
wor£i  '  Organ,*  or  *  Sym.' ;  which  last  abbre- 
viation is  f^ost  invariably  found  in  old  copies 
of  Handel's  Songs,  and  other  similar  Music,  in 
which  the  Symphonies  are  interpolated,  as  often 
as  opportuni^  permits,  upon  the  line  idlotted  to 
the  Voice. 

n.  An  antient  form  of  Italian  Verse,  in  which 
each  Strophe  consists  of  three  lines,  the  first  and 
third  of  which  rhyme  with  each  other,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Terza  rima  of  Dante.  Little  Folk- 
Songs  of  Uiis  character  are  still  popular,  under 
the  name  of  'Ritomelli'  or  *Stomelli,'  among 
the  peasants  of  the  Abruzzi  and  other  mountain 
r^ons  of  Italy.  [W.  S.  R.] 

BITTER,  Fbedbrio  Louis,  bom  at  Strasburg, 
1834.  His  paternal  ances^rs  were  Spanish,  and 
the  family  name  was  originally  Caballero.  His 
mumcal  studies  were  begun  at  an  early  age  under 
Hauser  and  Schletterer,  and  continued  at  Paris 
(whither  he  was  sent  when  16  years  of  age)  under 
the  supervision  of  his  cousin,  Georges  Kastner. 
Possessed  with  tiie  idea  that  beyond  the  Rhine 
he  would  find  better  opportunities  for  the  study 
of  composition,  he  ran  away  to  Germany,  where 
he  remained  for  two  years,,  assiduoudy  pursuing 
his  studies  with  eminent  musicians,  and  attending 
concerts  whenever  good  music  coidd  be  heard. 
Returning  to  Lorraine,  aged  i8,he  was  nominated 
professor  of  music  in  the  Protestant  seminary  of 
Fdndstraoge,  and  invited  to  conduct  a  Sod^t^  de 
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Oonoertfftt  Bordeaux.  The  repx«Miitations  made 
by  Bome  of  his  fiunily  who  had  eettled  in  America 
induced  him  to  yisit  the  New  World.  He  epent 
a  few  yean  in  Cincinnati,  where  hiB  enthnaanu 
worked  wonders  in  the  development  of  taste.  The 
Cecilia  (choral)  and  Philharmonio  (orchestral) 
Societies  were  established  by  him,  and  a  large 
number  of  important  works  presented  at  thdr 
concerts  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States. 
In  1863  Bitter  went  to  -New  York,  becoming 
conductor  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  for 
seven  years,  and  of  the  Arion  Choral  Society 
(male  voices),  and  instituting  (1867)  the  first 
mu8ic|J  festival  held  in  that  city.  Li  1867  he 
was  appointed  director  of  the  musical  department 
of  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepde,  whither  he  re- 
moved in  1874  on  resigning  his  conductorships. 
The  University  of  the  City  of  Kew  York  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  in 
1878.  He  still  retains  (1881)  the  directorship  of 
the  musical  studies  at  Vassar  College.  Bitterns 
literary  labours  have  included  uncles  on  musical 
topics  printed  in  French,  Grerman  and  American 
poiodicals.  His  most  important  work  is  *A 
History  of  Music,  in  the  Form  of  Lectures  * — 
vol.  i.  1870 ;  vol.  ii.  1874,  Boston ;  both  repub- 
lished by  W.  Beeves,  London,  1876 ;  vol.  iii.  is 
in  preparation.  As  a  composer.  Bitter  may  be 
classed  with  the  modem  Franco-German  school. 
The  following  works  have  appeared  in  the 
catalogues  of  Hamburg,  Leipzig,  Mayence  and 
New  York  publishers  :— 


Op.L  'Has*.'  eydos  of  FonlMi 

Si  Frcambule  Scbeno,  VW, 

8. 10  children'!  aongs. 

4.  Fairy  Lore. 

B.  8  PF.  pIflOM. 

&  Ctongs. 

7.  6  ehoruMs.  male  rciem. 

&  Fialm  zzlll,  famalfrTotoai 


Opb  10. 6  Miigi.  10  IrUhMclodtai, 
irith  new  PF.  aoct. 

U.  Organ  Ikntasia  and  fngoe. 

li.  Voioai  of  the  Night,  PF. 
'  O  Salntaris,'  baritone,  organ. 
'Atb  Maria,*  metBO-eopr.,  oiVaa. 
'  Farting.'  aong.  meuo-eaprano. 
A  Practical  Method  for  the  Xii- 

•tmotioD  of  Cbonu-elauai. 


The  following  are  his   most   important  un- 
published compositions : — 


8  Bymphonlet— A,  B  minor,  Ek 
'Stella,'  Po^me-eymphoDiqaa, 
d'aprte  V.  Hugo. 
Orertore, 'Othello.' 


Conoerto,  PF.  tod  ordi. 
Fantasia,  baas  clarinet  andoreh. 
1  strtng  quartet ;  S  do. 
Psalm  zlTi.  solo,  chor.  and  orch. 


All  of  the  above  were  produced  at  the  concerts 
of  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Philharmonio 
Societies,  >i  867-1 876. 

Dr.  Bitter's  wife,  n^  Baymond,  is  known 
under  the  name  of  Fankt  Batmonb  Bittbb  as 
an  author  and  translator  of  works  on  musical 
subjects.  She  has  brought  out  translations  of 
Ehlert's  'Letters  on  Music,  -to  a  Lady';  and  of 
Schumann's  Essays  and  Criticisms — *  Music  and 
Musicians';  and  a  pamphlet  entitled  'Women 
as  a  Musician'  —  all  published  by  Beeves, 
London.  [F.H.J.] 

BOBEBT  BBUCE.  A  pasticcio  adapted  by 
Niedermever  from  four  of  Bossini's  operas  — 
'  Zelmira,  the  '  Donna  del  Lsgo,'  '  Torvaldo  e 
Dorliska/  and  'Bianca  e  Faliero.'  Produced 
without  success  at  the  Academic  Boyale,  Dec. 
30,  1846.  It  is  published  in  Italian  as  *  Boberto 
Bruce*  by  Bicordi.  [G.j 

BOBEBT  LE  DIABLE.  Opera  in  5  acts; 
words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Meyerbeer.    Pro- 


BOBIN  ADAIB. 

dooed  at  the  Acad^ie,  Pari^  Nov.  ai,  1831. 
In  London,  and  in  English,  imperfectly,  as  *Tha 
Demon,  or  the  Mystic  Bnmch '  at  Drury  Lane, 
Feb.  ao,  183a,  and  as  'The  Fiend  Father,  or 
Bobert  of  Normandy'  at  Covent  Garden  the 
day  following ;  as  *  Bobert  the  Devil '  at  Drury 
Luie  (Bnnn),  March  i,  1845.  ^  French,  at 
Her  Majesty's,  June  11,  1833,  with  Nourrit^ 
Levasseur,  Damoreau.  In  Italian,  at  Her  Ma- 
jesty's, May  4,  1847  (first  appearance  of  Jenny 
Lind  and  Standigl — Mendelssohn  was  in  the 
house).  [6.] 

BOBEBTO  DEVEBEUX,  OONTE  D^ES- 
SEX.  An  opera  in  3  acts ;  libretto  by  Camerano 
firom  Thomas  ComeiUe's  '^Comte  d'Emez,'  music 
by  Donizetti.  Produced  in  Naples  in  1836 ;  at  the 
Italiens,  Paris,  Deo.  37, 1838 ;  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  London,  June  34, 1841.  The  overture 
contains  the  air  of '  God  save  the  King.'        [G.] 

BOBEBTS,  J.  Yablkt,  Mus.  Doc.,  native  of 
Stanningley,  near  Leeds,  bom  Sept.  a5,  1841. 
He  exhibited  much  early  ability  for  music,  and 
at  twelve  was  appointed  organist  of  S.  John's, 
Farsley,  near  Leeds.  In  186  a  he  became  ozganist 
of  S.  JBartholomew's,  Armley,  and  in  1868  re- 
ceived his  present  appointment  of  organist  and 
choirmaster  of  the  parish  church,  Hslifaz,  after 
a  competitive  trial.  Dr.  E.  G.  Monk  acting  as 
umpire.  In  187 1  he  graduated  Mus.  Bac.,  and 
in  1876  Mus.  Doc.,  at  Christ  Church,  OzfoxxL 
During  his  oiganistship  at  Halifax,  upwards  of 
£3000  have  been  raised  to  enlaige  the  oi^gan, 
originally  built  by  Snetzler  —  the  instrument 
upon  which  Sir  Wm.  Herschel,  ^e  renowned 
astronomer,  formerly  played  >- and  it  is  now 
one  of  the  finest  and  largest  in  the  North  of 
England. 

In  1876  Dr.  Boberts  became  a  Fellow  in  the 
College  of  Organists,  London.  He  has  pub- 
lished a  sacred  cantata,  '  Jonidi,'  for  voices  and 
orchestra  (Novello);  an  Appendix  and  a  Sup- 
plement to  Cheethsjn's  Psalmody;  a  Morning 
Communion  and  Evening  Service  in  D;  an 
Evening  Service  in  F;  anthems,  organ  volun- 
taries, and  songs.  [G.] 

BOBIN  ADAIB  or  EILEEN  ABOON.  This 
air  first  became  popular  in  England  in  the  aeoond 
half  of  the  last  century,  through  the  flminaTit 
Italian  singer  TenduccL  He  was  one  of  the 
original  singers  in  Ame's  opera  of '  Artazerxes,' 
produced  in  176a,  and  was  afterwards  engaged 
by  Dr.  Ame  to  accompany  him  to  Ireland,  where 
he  probably  learnt  this  song.  It  is  certain  that 
he  sang  *  Eileen  Aroon'  in  the  Irish  language, 
the  words  being  written  out  phonetically  for  >iitn 
He  sang  also  at  Banelagh  Gardens,  and  an  edi- 
tion wiUi  the  Irish  words  'sung  by  Signor  Ten- 
ducoi,'  was  published  in  London  with  music  on 
a  half  sheet.  In  Ireland  he  had  drawn  especial 
attention  to  the  air,  and  among  the  English- 
speaking  part  of  the  population  several  songs  of 
local  interest  were  written  to  it,  making  Bobin 
Adair  the  burthen.  For  these,  which  do  not 
in  any  way  concern  tho  tune,  the  curious  are 
referred  to  the  indexes  to  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th 


BOBm  ADAIB. 

Mfiei  of '  Notoi  and  Queries.*  It  is  here  miffioieiii 
to  iliow  by  the  oorreepoiidenoe  between  the  poet 
Burns  and  Greoige  lliomson,  that  the  air  was 
known  as  'Robin  Adair*  before  Braham  reintro- 
dooed  it  here.  In  the  published  coirespondenoe 
between  Thomson  the  music  publisheiv  for  whom 
Haydn  and  Beethoven  both  harmonised  Scotch 
airs,  and  Bums,  Thomson*  writing  in  August, 
1793,  says,  'I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  give 
Robin  Adsir  a  Scottish  diess.  Peter  [Pindar]  is 
fami^ng  him  with  an  English  suit  for  a  change, 
and  yon  are  well  matched  together.  Rebin*s  air 
is  excellent,  though  he  certainly  has  an  out-of- 
the-way  measure  as  ever  poor  Parnassian  wight 
was  plagued  with.'  To  this  Bums  answered  in 
the  same  month:  'I  have  tried  my  hand  on 
**  Robin  Adair,"  and,  you  will  probably  think 
with  little  success ;  but  it  is  such  a  cursed,  cramp, 
out-of-the-way  measure,  that  I  despair  of  doing 
anything  better  to  it.'  He  then  sends  '  Phillis 
the  fair,'  and,  a  few  days  later,  writes  again, 
'That  crinkum-crankum  tune,  *' Robin  Adair," 
has  been  running  in  my  head,  and  I  succeeded 
so  ill  on  my  last  attempt,  that  I  have  ventured, 
in  this  momii^'s  walk,  one  essay  more.*  He 
then  endoees  *  Had  I  a  cave.* 

It  b  difficult  to  tell  who  wrote  the  words  of 
the  presoit  song  of  Robin  Adair.  The  name  of 
the  author  is  not  upon  the  original  title-page. 
Peter  Pindar's  songs  (Dr.  John  Wolcott's)  are 
not  included  in  his  collected  works,  being  then 
the  copyright  of  Messrs  Groulding  &  D*A1- 
maine,  who  bought  all  for  an  annuity  of  £2^0, 
and,  as  Peter  was  christened  in  1738  and  died 
in  1819,  it  was  a  dear  bargain.  The  popularity 
of  Bobin  Adair  dates  from  Braham's  benefit  at 
the  Lyceum  Theatre  on  December  17,  181 1. 
He  then  sang  the  air  with  great  applause,  but 
as  the  vowels  are  long  in  *  Eileen,*  and  short  in 
'Robin,'  he  introduc^  the  acoiaccatura,  which 
Dr.  Bumey  calls  the  *  Scotch  snap.'  The  change 
win  be  more  intelligible  in  notes  than  in  de- 
scription.   Thus  :— 
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•^  Tne-M   noanm-wta.  11  -  toea      A    -    roon. 


a/  «rkat  •■  tttim  Ann  tt imn  tn   *Bii    'Kn   .   Mn  '■    not  flMT 


WlHUiiUiit doll  town  to  ao,  Bo  -  blD't  not       vmr. 

We  give  the  Ihie  in  its  accurate  translitera- 
taon,  as  kindly  supplied  by  Dr.  P.  W.  Joyce,  the 
eminent  Irish  collector : — 

Tioeb-Cridh  nd'n hblan  faidh  to,  Efbhlln a  rtlin? 

[W.C] 

ROBIN  DES  BOIS.  The  title  of  the  French 
of  'Der  Freischtttz'  at  its  first  appear- 
in  Paris  (Od^on,  Dec.  .7,  1824.;  Op^ra 
Comique,  Jan.  15. 1835 ;  Lyrique,  Jan.  24, 1855). 
The  libretto  was  made  by  Sauvage  j  the  names 
of  the  characters  were  changed,  the  action  and 
the  story  were  altered,  portions  of '  Preciosa  *  and 
*Obaon'  were  introduced,  and  the  piece  was 
made  to  end  happily.  The  alterations  were  due 
to  Gastil  Blase,  who  to  save  expense  scored  the 


music  himself  from  a  PF.  copy.  Nevertheless, 
with  all  these  drawbacks,  so  great  was  the  popu- 
larity of  the  music  that  Castil  Blaze  made  a  large 
sum  of  money  by  it.  For  the  translation  by  Pacini 
and  Berlioz  see  FBiisoHb'TZ,  vol.  i.  p.  562.    [6.] 

ROBIN  HOOD.  An  opera  in  3  acts;  words 
by  John  Ozenford,  music  by  G.  A.  Macfarren. 
Produced  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London, 
Oct.  II,  i860,  and  had  a  very  great  run.       [G.] 

ROBINSON,  Anastasia,  was  daughter  of  a 
portrait  painter,  who,  becoming  blind,  was  com- 
pelled to  qualify  his  children  to  gain  their  own 
Uvelihood.    Anastasia  received  instruction  from 
Dr.  Croft,  Pier  Giuseppe  Sandoni,  and  the  singer 
caJled  The  Baroness,  successively.    She  appeued 
as  Ariana  in  Handel's  'Amadigi,'  May  25, 1715; 
and  in  1720  at  the  King's  Theatre  as  Echo  in 
Domenico    Scarlatti's   opera,  *Narcisso.'     She 
afterwards  sang  in  the  pasticcio  of '  Muzio  Sc»- 
vola,'  in  Handel's  'Ottone,'  •  Floridante,'  *Flavio,* 
and  'Giulio  Cesare';   in  Buonondni's  'Crispo' 
and  'Griselda,'  and  other  operas.   Her  salary  was 
£  1000  for  the  season,  besides  a  benefit-night.  She 
possessed  a  fine  voice  of  extensive  compass,  but 
her  intonation  was  uncertain.    She  quitted  the 
stage  in  1723,  on  being  privately  married  to  the 
Earl  of  Peterborough,  who  did  not  avow  the  mar- 
riage until  shortly  before  his  death  in  1735,  al- 
though, according  to  one  account,  she  resided 
with  him  as  mistress  of  the  house,  and  was 
received  as  such  by  the  Earl's  friends.     Accord- 
ing to  another  account,  she  resided  with  her 
mother  in  a  house  near  Fulham,  which  the  Earl 
took  for  them,  and  never  lived  under  the  same 
roof  with  him,   until  she  attended  him  in  a 
journey  in  search  of  health,  a  short  time  before 
his  death.     The  Countess  survived  until  1750. 
There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  her  by  Faber  after 
Vanderbank,  1727. 

Her  yoimger.  sister,  Maboabet,  intended  for  a 
miniature  painter,  preferred  being  a  singer.  She 
studied  unaer  Buononcini,  and  afterwards  at  Paris 
under  Rameau ;  but  though  an  excellent  singer, 
was  said  to  have  been  prevented  by  timidity  from 
ever  appearing  in  public.^  A  fortunate  marriage, 
however,  relieved  her  from  the  necessity  of  ob- 
taining her  own  subsistence.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ROBINSON,  John,  bom  i68a,  was  a  chorister 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Dr.  Blow.  He  subse- 
quently became  organist  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry, 
and  St.  Magnus,  London  Bridge.  Hawkins,  in 
his  History,  describes  him  as  '  a  very  florid  and 
elegant  performer  on  the  organ,  inasmuch  that 
crowds  resorted  to  hear  him';  and  elsewhere 
says :  *  In  parish  churches  the  voluntary  between 
the  Psalms  and  the  First  Lesson  was  anciently  a 
slow,  solemn  movement,  tending  to  compose  the 
minds  and  excite  sentiments  of  piety  and  devo- 
tion. Mr.  Robinson  introduced  a  different  prac- 
tice, calculated  to  display  the  agility  of  his  fingers 
in  idlegro  movements  on  the  comet,  trumpet, 

I  a  •  Ml»  Roblnion.  Jan./  appMrad  At  Dnirj  L»i».  J«n.  *  !«».,•■ 
Ariel  In 'Tholfempeit.'  It  la  poMlble  Uiftt  thU  wa>  Margarei  BoUn- 
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Beequialtem,  and  other  Boisy  BtopB,.degnuling  the 
ingtrument,  and  instead  of  the  full  and  noble 
harmony  with  which  it  was  designed  to  gratify 
the  ear,  tickling  it  with  mere  airs  in  two  parts, 
in  fact  solos  for  a  flute  and  a  bass/  On  Sept.  30, 
1727,  Bobinson  was  appointed  to  succeed  Dr. 
(koh  am  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
had  an  extensive  piactice  as  'a  teacher  of  the 
harpsichord,  and  wul  be  long  remembered  in  the 
English  Church  by  his  double  chaut  in  £b.  He 
died  April  30,  176a,  and  was  buried.  May  13,  in 
the  north  aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
married,  Sept.  6,  1716,  Ann,  youngest  daughter 
of  William  Turner,  Mus.  Doc.  She  was  a  singer, 
and  appeared  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  1720  in 
Domenico  Scarlatti's  opera  '  Narcissus,*  being  de- 
scribed as '  Mrs.  Tumer-Bobinson '  to  distinguish 
her  from  Anastasia  Robinson,  who  sang  in  the 
same  opera.  She  died  Jan.  5,  and  was  buried 
Jan.  8, 1741*  in  the  west  cloister  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  Robinson  had  a  daughter,  who  was  a 
contralto  singer  and  the  original  representative  of 
Daniel  in  Handers  oratorio  '  Belahazzar,*  1 745, 
and  also  sang  in  others  of  his  oratorios.   [W.H.H.] 

ROBINSON,  Joseph,  was  the  youngest  of 
four  brothers,  bom  and  resident  in  Dublin. 
Their  father  Francis  was  an  eminent  professor 
of  music,  and  in  1810  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  founding  *  the  Sons  of  Handel, 'probably  the 
earliest  society  established  there  for  the  execution 
of  laige  works.  His  son  Francis,  Mus.  Doc., 
had  a  tenor  voice  of  great  beauty  and  sympathetic 
quality ;  was  a  vicar-choral  of  the  two  Dublin 
Cathedrals;  and,  at  the  Musical  Festival  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  June  1834,  sang  a  prin- 
cipal part.  Another  son,  William,  had  a  deep 
bass  of  exceptional  volume;  while  John,  the 
organist  of  both  Cathedrals  and  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, had  a  tenor  ranging  to  the  high  D.  The 
four  brothers  formed  an  admirable  vocal  quartet, 
tknd  were  the  first  to  make  known  the  German 
Part-songs  then  rarely  heard  either  in  England 
or  Ireland. 

J08EFB  RoBiNSOV — bom  in  Aug.  1816 — ^was 
a  chorister  of  St.  Patrick's  at  the  early  age  of 
eight,  and  afterwards  a  member  of  all  the  choirs, 
where  his  fine  delivery  of  recitative  was  always 
a  striking  feature.  He  also  played  in  the 
orchestra  of  the  Dublin  Philharmonic.  But  it 
is  as  a  conductor  that  his  reputation  is  best 
established.  In  1834  ^®  founded  the  'Antient 
Society,*  of  which  he  was  conductor  for  29  years, 
and  which  ceased  to  exist  soon  after  his  resigna- 
tion. It  commenced  its  meetings  in  a  private 
house,  then  took  a  large  room,  now  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  of  Antiquities,  and  in  1843  had 
made  such  progress  that  it  purchased  and  re- 
modelled the  building  since  known  as  the '  Antient 
Concert  Rooms.'  Many  of  the  standard  works  of 
the  old  masters  were  produced,  but  those  of  modem 
genius  were  not  excluded.  Thus  Mendelssohn's 
'  Elijah  *  was  performed  in  1 847,  the  year  after  its 
first  production  at  Birmingham.  The  '  Hymn  of 
Praise; '  The  Sons  of  Art,*  and  '  St.  Paul  *  were  all 
given  at  early  dates.  The  society  was  not  lai^ge ; 
rather  a  choir  than  a  chorus ;  but  it  was  the  fiint 
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to  teach  the  Dublin  public  what  beauty  could  \h 
developed  in  the  execution  of  a  work,  by  attentioi 
to  the  conductor's  b&ton,  with  every  gradatiox 
of  effect.^  Amongst  the  last  things  written  b^ 
Mendelssohn  was  the  instrumentation  of  hi 
'Hear  my  Prayer'  (originally  composed  foi 
voices  and  organ  only),  expressly  for  Mr 
Robinson  to  produce  at  the  '  Antients.'  It  die 
not  reach  him  till  after  the  composer's  death 
[See  Mendslssohn,  vol.  ii.  283  6.1  In  1837  he 
became  conductor  of  the  '  University  Choral  So- 
ciety,' founded  by  the  students.  At  one  of  iti 
concerts  the  music  of 'Antigone'  was  given  foi 
the  first  time  out  of  Germany.  •  He  continued  tc 
conduct  the  Society  for  10  years,  and  it  stili 
flourishes  under  Sir  Robert  Stewart. 

In  1849  ^  young  pianiste.  Miss  Fanvi 
Abthub  (bom  Sept.  iS;3i),  arrived  in  Dublin 
from  Southampton,  and  made  her  first  successful 
appearance  there — Feb.  19, 18^9.  Mr.  Robinson 
and  she  were  married  July  17  following,  and 
she  continued  for  30  years  to  be  an  extraordinary 
fjftvourite.  Her  first  appearance  in  London  was 
at  the  Musical  Union,  June  26,  1855,  when  she 
played  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  F  (op.  24),  with 
Ernst,  and  received  the  praises  of  Meyerbeer ; 
also  at  the  New  Philharmonic,  where  she  played 
Mendelssohn's  Concerto  in  D.  In  1852,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Cork  Exhibition,  Mr.  Robinson 
conducted  the  music,  which  was  on  a  large 
scale,  and  included  a  new  cantata  by  Sir  Robert 
Stewart.  In  1853,  <^  International  Exhibi- 
tion was  opened  in  Dublin ;  there  he  assembled 
1000  performers,  the  largest  band  and  chorus 
yet  brought  together  in  Ireland,  and  produced 
a  fine  efiect. 

In  1856  efforts  were  made  to  revive  the 
'  Irish  Academy  of  Music,'  founded  in  1848,  but 
languishing  for  want  of  ftinds  and  pupils.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robinson  joined  as  Professors,  and 
created  Vocal  and  Pianoforte  Schools  of  great 
excellence.  Nearly  all  the  Irish  artists,  in  both 
lines,  who  appeared  during  their  time,  owed  both 
training  and  success  to  their  teaching ;  and  when, 
after  20  years,  Mr.  Robinson  resigned,  the  In- 
stitution was  one  of  importance  and  stability. 

In  1859,  for  the  Huidel  Centenary,  he  gave 
the  'Messiah,'  with  Jenny  Lind  and  Belletti 
among  the  principals.  The  net  receipts  amounted 
to  £900,  an  unprecedented  sum  in  Dublin.  In 
1865  the  large  Exhibition  Palace  was  opened 
by  Uie  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Mr.  Robinson  con- 
ducted the  performance  with  a  band  and  chorus 
of  7oo» 

After  the  cessation  of  the '  Antients,'  there  was 
no  society  to  attempt  systematically  the  worthy 
production  of  great  works.  To  remedy  this  s 
chorus  was  trained  by  Mr.  Robinson,  and  estab- 
lished in  1876  as  the  'Dublin  Musical  Society.' 
It  gives  three  concerts  each  year,  with  300  per- 
formers. It  produces  great  choral  works,  new 
and  old,  ia  attracting  a  regular  audience,  mad  if 
steadily  educating  the  public  to  a  higher  tone. 
Some  time  since,  the  members  presented  Mr. 
Robinson  with  an  address  and  a  purse  of  100 
sovereigns.    The  purse  was  returned  by  him  with 
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mum  ezpreniofiis  of  gratitude,  but  with  the  chft- 
ncteristic  words  *  While  I  think  a  professional 
msD  should  expect  his  fair  remuneration,  yet  his 
chief  object  may  be  something  higher  and  nobler 
—the  advancement  of  art  in  his  native  city.* 

He  has  written  a  variety  of  songs,  concerted 
pieces  and  anthems,  beside  arranging  a  number 
of  standard  songs  and  Irish  melodies. 

Mrs.  Robinson  also  passed  a  very  active  musi* 
csl  life,  though  often  interrupted  by  nervous  ill- 
ness. In  teaching  she  had  a  peculiar  power  of 
infusing  her  own  ideas  into  others.  She  played 
from  time  to  time  at  concerts  of  a  high  class, 
and  herself  gave  a  very  successful  concert  in 
Paris,  at  the  Salle  Erard  (Feb.  4, 1864).  Her 
pianoforte  compositions  are  numerous  and 
graoefuL  Her  sacred  cantata, '  God  is  Love,*  luis 
been  repeatedly  performed  throughout  the  king* 
dom,  and  has  realised  for  charities  about  £1000. 

On  Oct.  31, 1879,  she  met  a  sudden  and  tragic 
end,  which  caused  profound  regret.  On  her 
tomb  is  inscribed  the  molivo  of  the  Chorus  of 
Angels  from  her  own  Cantata : — 


^ 


jsi: 


J.    d  I     g>-  I    g^       ¥ 


jm 


1 


Bcik      In      the    Lord.  BksMd   In    Um      Lord. 

[H.M.D.] 

B06INSON,  Thokas,  was  author  of  a  curious 
vork  published  at  London  in  folio  in  i6o3«  bear- 
bgthe  following  title—*  The  Schoole  of  Musicke: 
wherein  is  taught  the  perfect  method  of  the  true 
fingering  of  the  Lute,  Pandora,  Orpharion,  and 
Viol  de  Gamba ;  with  most  infallible  general 
roles  both  easie  and  delightf  uU.  Also,  a  method, 
W  you  may  be  your  own  instructer  for  Prick- 
■oog  by  the  nelp  of  your  Lute  without  any  other 
tadier;  with  lessons  of  all  sorts  for  your  further 
utd  better  instruction.'  Nothing  is  knOwn  of  his 
biography.  [W.H.H.] 

ROCHE,  Edwabd,  bom  at  Calais  Feb.  20, 
1828,  died  at  Paris  Dec.  16.  186 1,  began  life  as 
»  violin  player,  first  as  Habeneck*B  pupil  at  the 
CoQiervatoire,  but  quickly  relinquished  music 
fiv  literature.  Roche  translated  the  libretto  of 
Tannhauser  under  the  eyes  of  Wagner  himself, 
^  its  representation  at  the  Op^ra,  March  13, 
1861,  and  in  a  preface  to  his  'Po^es  pcst- 
bomes'  (Paris,  L^vy,  1863)  M.  Sardou  has 
<Wribed  the  terrible  persistenoe  with  which 
WagDor  kmt  his  translator  to  his  task.  (See  the 
utide  in  Pougin's  supplement  to  F^tis.)  The 
open  £uled,  and  Roche's  labour  was  in  vain ;  he 
btd  not  even  the  satisCsction  of  seeing  his  name 
io  print,  in  connexion  with  the  work,  for  even 
Ujsrte  (BibL  Mus.  de  I'Opera,  ii.  330)  gives 
Kaitker  as  the  author  of  the  Frendh  words. 
Mdes  the  poems  contained  in  the  volume  cited, 
Roche  contributed  critical  articles  to  several 
RttU  periodicals.  [G.] 

ROCHLITZ,  Fbiedbioh  Johakn,  critic,  and 
^'^erof  the  *  Allgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung,' 
^'^ini  of  poor  parents  at  Leipzig.  Feb.  12,1 769.  His 
^  voice  procured  his  admission  at  13  to  the  St. 
^WtassAool,  under  the  Cantorship  of  Doles, 


where  he  spent  six  years  and  a  half.  He  began  to 
study  theology  in  the  University,  but  want  of 
means  compdled  him  to  leave  and  take  a  tutor- 
ship, which  he  supplemented  by  writing.  He  also 
attempted  composition,  and  produced  a  mass,  a 
Te  Deum,  and  a  cantata,  '  Die  Vollendung  des 
Erlosers.'  In  1 798  he  founded  the  '  Allgemeine 
musikalische  Zeitung'  (Breitkopf  &  Hartel), 
and  edited  it  till  181 8,  during  which  period  his 
articles  largely  contributed  to  the  improved  general 
appreciation  of  the  works  of  the  three  great 
Austrian  composers,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Bee- 
thoven, in  North  Germany.  The  best  of  these 
were  afterwards  re-published  by  himself  under 
the  title  of  'Fiir  Freunde  der  Tonkunst'— 
for  friends  of  music — in  4  vols.  (1834  to  1833, 
reprinted  later  by  Dorfiel).  It  contains,  amongst 
other  matter,  an  interesting  account  of  a  visit 
to  Beethoven  at  Vienna  in  1823.  Another  im- 
portant work  was  a  collection  in  3  vols.  (Schott, 
1838  to  1840)  of  vocal  music,  from  Du&y  to 
Haydn,  in  chronological  order,  of  which  the  con- 
tents are  given  below.  The  first  two  volumes 
of  the  A.  M.  Z.  contain  a  series  of  anecdotes  on 
Mozart,  whose  acquaintance  he  made  during 
Mozart's  visit  to  Leiprig ;  but  Jahn,  in  the  pre- 
hce  to  his  'Mozart,'  has  completely  destroyed  the 
value  of  these  as  .truthful  records. — ^Rochlitz  was 
a  good  connoisseur  of  paintings  and  engravings. 
In  1830  he  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  Council  of  Leipzig  to  draw  up  a  new 
hymn-book,  and  some  of  the  hymns  are  from  his 
own  pen.  He  also  wrote  the  librettos  for  Schicht's 
'  Ende  des  Grerechten,'  Spohr's  '  Last  Judgment ' 
and  *  Calvary/  and  for  Bierey's  opera  '  Das  Blu- 
menmadchen.  *  He  was  a  Hcdfrath  of  Saxony,  and 
died  Dec.  16,  1843.  [F.  G.] 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  collec- 
tion mentioned  above — '  Sammlung  vorztiglicher 
Gesangstucke  vom  Ursprung  gesetzmiissiger  Har- 
monic bis  auf  die  neue  Zeit '  (Important  Pieces 
from  the  origin  of  regular  Harmony  to  modem 
times). 

TJEBT  FIBIOD  OSW-UBO). 
L  Dnbj.   Syria.  A  4.   6«  U  hoe   9.  O.  Luml  Ancelas  pMtoits,  A  6w 


•.J  pale. 
S.   Do.    Krrle.  A  4.     'L'omine 

•rmi.' 
a.  Ocke^em.  Krrle  and  Ohrlstab 

A  4. 
4.  Jotqnln de Prta.  Hjmniis,  A4. 

Tu  paapemm  reftvinm. 
IL  Do.  ZwiadiengeMDC  einer  der 

grOMten  Measen  dee  M  eliten, 

et  Ineamettu,  A  4. 
e.   Do.   Motet.  Mkerleordlas  Do- 

mlul,  A4. 

7.  O.  Lmso.   BeffaM OoU.  A4. 

8.  Do.   Selre  Resiiuk  A  4. 


10.    Do.    Mlferere.  Ampliiu,  Oor 

mnndam,  Ne  profloeM.  Bedde 

mihl.  etc,  A  fi. 
U.  0.  Goadlmel.    Domlne    quid 

maltipUcati.  A  4. 
UL  Oh.deMonlee.KyrfeetClirlste, 

A4. 
18.   Do.   Gloria. 
14.  T.  Tallfak   Verb*  mea.  A  4. 
10.  L.  Senfl.   Motet  on  a  Choral, 

'Miclchanclflek,'A4. 
18.    Do.   Deas  propltius  esto.  A  fi. 
17.  Do.  Kane  dlmlttU.  A  4. 


SECOND  RBXOD  aOBO-lSSOX 


L 
S. 
8. 

4. 
B. 
8. 

7. 
8. 

9l 

la 
11. 
li. 

IS. 
14. 

i& 


DO. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


FaleftrliHL  Adoramoi,A4. 
Do.    Glorta.  9  choin,  A  4. 
Plenl  rant,  A  S. 
O  bone  Je«u.  A  4. 
Fopule  meiu,  2  eholn,  A  4. 
Madrigal.  'Oedro  lentn.' 
AS. 

Do.   laoda  anlma  mea.  A  4. 
O.M.NanlnL  Stabat  mater. A4. 
Do.    Xxaadi  not,  A  4. 
Do.    Hao  diet.  A  6. 
Vittoria.   Jeradalcia.A4. 
Do.  O  qnam  glorforam.  A  4. 
T.  Anerio.   Adoramat,A4. 
Do.   Ohrtatiu  betas  est.  A  4. 
AUogrL  Miserere.  2  choln,  A  6u 


1& 


17. 
IS. 


18. 

20. 
2L 


GabrteU.  Inezoebtt.  Soprano 
tola  Tenor  tolo  and  ehoma, 
A4.  with  9  honit.  8  tmmbonet 
and  TioUnt. 

Do.   Benedlctoa*  8  eholrt,  i  4. 

BOhm.  BrOder.  2  Lleder.  A  4 : 
Der  The  rertrelbt ;  Die  Nacht 
Istkonunen. 

Do.  2  Lteder.  A  4 :  Terlelh'  on* 
Frleden ;  Nlnim'  Ton  ant. 

Walther.    ^temo  gratiat,  A  4. 

GetAi«e  Martin  Lothert.  A  4: 
MH  Fried  and  Freud ;  St 
woU'  ant  Gott ;  Nan  komm 
der  Helden  Helland:  Christ 
lag :  Jeras  Chrittus. 
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91.   Do.   Adoraaiis,A<. 
9L  Da   ■ediavlt«,9eholn.A4. 
akYalplin.   lzuiutajastt.&4. 
9.  Do.  BnmiitOhrlstttikSolioin, 
A4. 

ST.  WftUiMT.    OMd«Bt  la  eall%  a 
choln.A4 


(from  warn  'AmmpU 
PnBtorinii  Otok 


•le. 
'XAe. 


TBIBD  FXBIOD  aaOO-lTOQ. 


1.  QMdDl.   8oIo  Ukd  Qhonui,  Fn 

nesle  piaote. 
L   Do.   Ohorof.  Btoodo  aretar. 
8.  Outeknl.       BodUtlTO      Mk 

chorus,  TartelMintiir  (fhrn 

Ouitat*   'FlalatM   di 

prouTte'). 
i.  Do.    Ardeos  Ml  eor.  4 

ADdehoniB. 
K.  Do.  o  Mcmm  eoavtvtimi.  S 

lolo  voloeik 
8.  Do.  CaDteininonoM.elionu 

•Dd  leeoA  ( J^te). 
Ploiftte.  k  8. 

7.  BooerolL  B>ii«tiM,4ehollik«4. 

8.  Do.    Chi1ste.A4. 
•iBeniabd.   AD«luKA4 

10.   Do.    SalTO  reiioa.  A  ii 
A.8earlattL   Krrie.AI. 
Da   01orlA,ABi. 
Do.   Yscuam  est,  Gaato  Ido 
•Dd  ehoras,  with  lioUni. 
Do.   aaDetiM.AV«>dAgaiu. 
A  7. 
OAkUn.   Salve ratlna.  AS. 
Da  Agnni,  alto  and  tenor. 
Do.  QBltollliiA4 


11. 
U. 
18. 

ML 

UL 
U. 
17. 


18.  Aitofia.   §UbAt. 

19.  Da   nwiM. 
iOi   Da   Oquain. 
11.  Duranta.   Kyrte. 
S.  po.   Baglii*  aafolonnk 
SB.   Da   Bequtom  ataraaB. 
M.   Da   Domlne  Joto. 
as.  LottL   Onid8xiu.AC 
28.   Da   QaltoUla.A4. 
37.   Da  Cnidfliui.  A  8. 

Udlf  la 
FkxUv.AA. 
n.   Da   BtlneanMtiu.A4. 
80.  Hadar.   Fatar  noiter.  A  7. 
SL  H.    Behfttz.     Belle 

Todten.  A  4 
as.  Da  Ohonii^OlirlitaBlithiar, 
A4. 

85.  Da  PMlin.Wail»trtbsldn? 
84.   Da    Yatar  maar. 
aSb  y.  Lebrtng.    Troti 

TeafU,  8  choirs.  A  4. 

86.  Orlnun.   fllorla.  A  & 

S7.  J.  J.  Fox.   Dooalne  Jen,  A  4. 
Da    Tremd  la   terra.  Ooro 
from  ontorlo  'I*  Depoal- 


ilnd  die 


fOUBTB  FIBIOD  QTOO-TnOX 


LBandai.     Ta   Dema.    la   D. 

Olortetum. 
1.   Da  HeaentathlckdarkiMM. 
8.   Da   BerebakedthoBedBea. 
4.   Da   And  Israel  mw. 
0.  Da   Behold  the  Lamb  of  God. 

8.  Do.   He  m 
7.   Da  Thy  rebaka 
&   Do.   LIftnpyoar 

9.  Da  Bear  Jacob's  Ood. 
Ul   Do.   Zadok  the  Prieit. 

IL  Ohrlstoph  Bach.  XehlaMOdldi 

Dlcht 
11.  J.  B.  Baeh.   'Hlnua*  Ton  ons 

Berr. 
18L  Do.   M  adie  dldi  main  OelsL 
14.  Da   Wlr  mtian  una  Thrtoen 

ntoder. 
UL   Da  WIe  sidi  ala  VaSar.  Lobat 

den  HerriL 
18.  Zelenka.   Orada 

17.  Telemaan.    Abmb.    Lob  and 

Bhre.A8. 

18.  BtOlxd.   Gloria.' 

19.  Homlllus.^  Yater  nnaor.  A  4 
90.  IVtenriti.   Beqniem. 

SL  Haasa    Daet  and  Cbora^  La 

porteanot. 
as.  Do.  AltoBolOkAdtedaaiamnSi 


89.HaaM.  ]llaaf««,a&dBaBlcnL 
34.   Da   TaDeam,A4. 
a^Orann.  MachetdtoThllnirdt. 

36.  Da    TarexfflorUa,  A4. 

37.  Da   frenet  each  (Tod  Jean). 
S.   Da  Wlr  hier  Uflsen.    Da 

29.  BoUa    Der  Herr  1st  KOnlg. 

30.  Da  Yrelt-Blehtor  (Tod  Abel). 
SL  Wolt   Laai  et  pareonls  clorla. 

A4. 
8L   Da   DaaLabenaFllntan. 

88.  0.  P.  X.  Bach.  Bt  miserlconllai 

A  6.  firom  MaffnIBcat. 
81.   Da   Henig.  3eholrs.A4 
801  M.  Haydn.   BalToa  teo  noa. 
86.   Da   Tenebr»flict«. 

37.  Da   Miserere. 

38.  Leo.  Ooro.   Dl  onaate  paaa. 

(B.  Elena). 

89.  Da    Etlnoamatna. 

40.  Da  Miserere:  Eoc«en1mJl& 

41.  JomelU.   Conflrmn  boo  Dens,  5 

iolos  and  ehonuu 
41   Do.   MIsarera 
48.  FOnoleiL      EJa   ano   CBalve 

Beglna). 
44.    Da   QaltoniB.AC 
4Sb^Da 


[G.] 

ROCK,  Michael,  wm  Appointed  orgaiiiBt  of 
St.  Margaret's,  Weetminater,  June  4,  1802,  in 
Buoceasion  to  William  Bock,  junr.,  who  liad  filled 
the  office  from  May  24,  1774.  He  oomposed 
some  popular  glees — '  Let  the  sparkling  wine  go 
round '  (which  gained  a  prise  at  the  Catch  Club 
in  1 794), '  Beneath  a  ohuiohyard  yew,*  etc.  He 
died  in  March,  1809.  [W.H.H.] 

BODE,  PiBBBB,  a  great  ▼iolinist,  was  bom 
at  Bourdeauz,  Feb.  36,  1774.  When  8  years  of 
age  he  came  under  the  tuition  of  Fauvef  aln^,  a 
well-known  yioliniBt  of  his  natiye  town,  and 
studied  under  him  for  six  yean.  In  1788  he  was 
sent  to  Paris.  Here  Punto  (or  Stich),  the  fisanouB 
hom>player,  heard  him,  and  being  struck  with  the 
boy's  exceptional  talent,  gaYe  him  an  introduc- 
tion to  Yiotti,  who  at  once  accepted  him  as  his 
pupiL   WiUi  this  great  master  he  studied  for  two 
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yean^  and  in  1790  made  his  first  public  appear- 
anoe»  when  he  plajred  "^ottl's  15th  Concerto  at 
the  Th^tre  de  Monsieur  with  ocmiplete  success. 
Although  then  but  16  years  of  age,  he  was 
appointed  leader  of  the  second  yi^ns  in  the 
excellent  band  of  the  Th^tre  Feydeau.  In  this 
pcsitioii,  Ktpearing  at  the  same  time  frequently 
as  soloist,  he  remained  till  1794,  uid  then  started 
for  his  first  tour  to  Holland  and  the  north  of 
Oermany.  His  success,  especially  at  Berlin  and 
Hamburg,  was  great.  From  the  latter  place 
he  took  passage  to  his  natiye  town.  But  the 
yeaBel  was  compelled  by  adyerse  winds  to 
make  for  the  English  ooast.  80  Bode  came  to 
London ;  but  he  only  onoe  appeared  in  public, 
at  a  concert  for  a  charitable  purpose,  and  left 
England  again  for  Holland  and  Germany.  Finally 
he  return^  to  France  and  obtained  a  professor- 
ship of  the  yiolin  at  the  newly  establLdied  Con- 
seryatoire  at  Paris.  In  1799  ne  went  to  Spain, 
and  at  Madrid  met  Boccherini,  who  is  said  to 
haY«  written  the  orchestration  for  Bode*s  earlier 
concertos,  especially  for  that  in  B  minor.  On 
his  return  to  Paris  in  1800  he  was  appointed 
sdo-yiolinist  to  the  First  Consul,  and  it  was  at 
that  period  that  he  achieyed  his  greatest  snooeas 
in  the  French  capital.  A  special  sensation  was 
created  by  his  jomt  performance  with  Krentsar 
of  a  Duo  concertante  of  the  latter's  oompositioii. 
In  1805  he  went  with  Boieldieu  to  PeterBbmg. 
Spohr  heard  him  on  his  passage  through  Bruns- 
wick, and  was  so  impressed  that  for  a  considerable 
time  he  made  it  his  one  aim  to  imitate  his  style 
and  manner  as  closely  as  possible.  Arriyed  at 
theBusdan  capital  Bode  met  with  a  most  enthusi- 
astic reception,  and  was  at  once  attached  to  tbe 
priyate  music  of  the  Emperor  with  a  salary  of 
5000  roubles  (about  750I.).  But  the  fatigues  of 
life  in  Bussia  were  so  excessiye  that  from  this 
period  a  decline  of  his  powers  appesmi  to  haye 
set  in.  On  his  return  to  Paris  in  1808  his  recep- 
tion was  lesB  enthusiastic  than  in  former  tunes, 
and  eyen  his  warmest  friends  and  admirers  could 
not  but  feel  that  he  had  lost  oonuderably  in  cer- 
tainty of  execution  and  yigour  of  style,  f^vxn 
181 1  we  find  him  again  trayelling  in  Germany* 
Spohr,  who  heard  him  in  18 13  at  Vienna,  says 
in  his  autobiography  (i.  178) :  'I  awaited  with 
feyerish  excitement  the  performance  of  Bode, 
to  whom  ten  years  before  I  had  looked  up 
to  as  my  highest  ideaL  But  he  had  hardly 
finished  his  &Bt  solo  before  I  thought  that  he 
had  much  fallen  off.  His  playing  appeared  to 
me  cold  and  manneristic.  I  misMd  his  former 
boldness  in  the  execution  of  technical  difficultieB^ 
nor  could  I  feel  satisfied  with  his  cantilfene. 
The  concerto  also  which  he  played  appeared 
to  me  in  no  way  equal  to  his  7th  in  A  minor, 
and  when  he  played  his  yariations  in  E  major— 
the  same  I  had  heard  him  play  ten  years  ago— 
I  felt  sure  that  he  had  lost  much  of  hiB  execu- 
tion ;  for  he  not  only  had  simplified  many  of  the 
difficult  pMsa^es,  but  eyen  in  this  modified  form 
diayed  them  m  a  timid  and  uncertain  mimner. 
The  audience  also  seemed  hardly  satisfied.  By  the 
incessant  repetition  of  the  same  few  pieces  his 
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ftyle  luid  beoome  to  inch  »  degree  maniieriitio, 
M  to  preeent  almoet  a  caricatine  of  what  it  used 
tobe.*^ 

In  Yienna  Bode  oame  into  contact  with  Bee- 
thoven, who  finiihed  the  great  Sonata  in  G,  op. 
96,  expready  for  him.  It  was  pUyed  by  Bode 
and  tl^  Archduke  Badolph,  Beethoven's  pupil, 
at  a  private  concert,  but  as  &r  as  the  violin  part 
was  ooooemed,  not  much  to  the  composer's  satis- 
lartinn.  Soon  afterwards,  at  any  rate,  Beethoven 
veqnested  the  Archduke  to  send  the  violin  part 
to  Bode  that  he  might  play  it  over  before  a 
■eoond  perfonnanoe,  and  ne  adds :  '  he  will  not 
take  it  amiss ;  certainly  not  1  would  to  God  there 
were  reason  to  beg  his  pardon  for  doing  so.'^ 
F^tis's  statement  that  Beethoven  wrote  a  Bo- 
Banoe  for  Bode,  probably  rests  on  a  confusion 
of  the  G  mijor  Sonata  with  the  Bomania  in  the 
smekey. 

In  1814  Rode  went  to  Beilin,  married,  and  re- 
mained for  some  time.  He  then  retired  to  his 
native  place.  At  a  later  date  he  made  an  ill- 
advised  attempt  to  resume  a  public  career.  But 
his  appearance  at  Paris  proved  a  complete  &ilure, 
and  HendelsBohn,  writing  from  thence  in  April 
1835,  says  that  he  was  fixed  in  his  resolution 
never  again  to  take  a  fiddle  in  hand.'  This 
fiylure  he  toc^  so  much  to  heart,  that  his  health 
began  to  give  way,  and  he  died  at  Boordeauz, 
Nov.  25,  1830. 

Bode  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  violinists. 
During  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  he  displayed 
all  the  best  qualities  of  a  grand,  noble,  pure,  and 
thoroughly  musical  style.  His  intonation  was 
perfect ;  lus  tone  lai^  and  pure ;  boldness  and 
vigour,  deep  and  tender  feeling,  characterised  his 
l>i>»Ci>wiMiA—  In  fiict  he  was  no  mere  virtuoso, 
but  a  true  artist.  His  troly  musical  nature  shows 
itself  eqoally  in  his  compositions.  Although  his 
ttOMial  musical  education  appears  to  have  been, 
uke  that  of  most  French  violinists,  deficient 
(we  have  already  mentioned  that  Boccherini 
added  the  simple  orchestration  to  his  earlier  con- 
eerioe),  yet  his  works,  especially  his  concertos, 
have  a  noble  dignified  chancter  and  considerable 
charm  of  melody,  while  it  need  hardly  be  added, 
thc^  are  thoroughly  suited  to  the  nature  of  the 
vkJin.  On  the  other  hand,  they  hardly  show  high 
atative  power ;  of  thematic  treatment  there  is 
very  little,  the  form,  though  not  unsymmefcrical, 
is  somewhat  loose,  and  the  instrumentation  poor. 

He  published  10  concertos ;  5  sets  of  quartets ; 
7  sets  of  variations ;  3  books  of  duos  for  a  violins, 
sad  the  well-known  14  caprices. 

Of  his  concertos,  the  7th,  in  A  minor,  is 
itill  in  the  repertoire  of  some  eminent  violinists. 
The  variations  in  G  major — the  same  which  the 
frmoos  singer  Gatalani  and  other  celebrated 
vocalists  after  her  have  made  their  eheval  de 
hataiile  -stin  enjoy  popularity.  But  above  all, 
his  '14  caprices  or  ^udee*  will  always,  aloxig 
with  Kreotzer's  fSunous  40  caprices,  hold  their 
place  as  indispensable  for  a  sound  study  of  the 
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nLp. 
•I.  p. 


Although  owing  to  his  life  of  travel,  he  had 
but  few  direct  pupils,  his  influence  throuffh  his 
example  and  compositions  on  the  violinists  of 
France,  and  more  especially  of  Germany,  was 
very  great  indeed.  Bohm,  the  master  of  Joachim, 
and  Eduard  Bietz,  the  friend  of  Mendelssohn, 
both  studied  under  him  for  some  time.       [P*D.] 

BOD  WELL,  GiOBOB  Herbbbt  Bonapabtb, 
bom  Nov.  15,  1800,  son  of  Thos.  Bodwell,  part 
proprietor  and  manager  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre, 
London,  and  author  of  several  dramatic  pieces, 
was  for  many  years  music  director  of  the  Aaelphi. 
On  the  death  of  his  fother,  in  March  1825,  he 
succeeded  to  his  share  in  the  theatre.  He  was 
the  composer  of  very  many  operettas  and  other 
dramatic  pieces,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
principal;  viz.  'Hie  Bottle  Imp'  and  'The 
Mason  of  Buda '  (partly  adapted  from  Auber*s 
<Le  Ma^on*),  1828;  'The  Spring  Lock,*  'The 
Earthquake.*  and  'The  Devil's  Elixir,'  1829; 
•The  Black  Vulture,'  1830;  'My  Own  Lover,* 
and  'The  Evil  Eye,'  1833;  'The  Lord  of  the 
Isles,'  1834;  'Paul  Clifford'  (with  Blewitt), 
1835;  'The  Sexton  of  Cologne.'  1836;  'Jack 
Sheppard,'  1839;  ''"^  ''^^  Seven  Sisters  of 
Munich,'  1847.  In  1836  he  was  director  of  the 
music  at  Covent  Garden.  He  was  author  of 
several  farces  and  other  dramatic  pieces,  amongst 
which  were  'Teddy  the  Tiler '  (written  for  Tyrone 
Power,  and  eminently  successful),  'The  Chimney- 
piece,'  • '  My  Own  Lover,'  « The  Pride  of  Birth,* 
'The  Student  of  Lyons,*  'Mv  Wife's  out,'  and 
*The  Seven  Maids  of  Munich  ;  of  three  novels, 
'  Old  London  Bridge,* '  Memoirs  of  an  Umbrella,* 
and  '  Woman's  Love ';  and  of '  The  First  Budi- 
ments  of  Harmony,*  1830.  He  composed  also 
two  collections  of  songs :  '  Songs  of  the  Sabbath 
Eve,'  and  'Songs  of  the  Birds.'  His  compo- 
sitions abound  in  pleasing  melodies.  He  for 
many  years  persistently  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Opera.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Liston,  the  comedian;  died  in  Upper 
Ebury  Street,  Pimlioo,  Jan.  a  a,  1853,  and  was 
buried  at  Brompton  Cemetery.  [W.H.H.] 

BOECKEL,  Professor  Joseph  Augustus,  was 
bom  Aug.  28,  1783,  at  Neumburg  vorm  Wald,  in 
the  Upper  Palatinate.  He  was  origioallv  in- 
tended for  the  church,  but  in  1803  entered  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  as 
Private  Secretary  to  the  Bavarian  Charg^  d' Af- 
faires at  Salzburg.  On  the  recall  of  the  Sabeburg 
Legation  in  1804,  he  accepted  an  engagement  to 
sing  at  the  An-der-Wien  Theatre  at  Vienna^ 
where,  March  29, 1806,  he  appeared  as  Florestan 
in  the  revival  of  Beethoven's  *Fidelio.'*  In  1823 
Boeckel  was  appointed  Professor  of  Singing  at 
the  Imperial  Opera;  in  1828  he  undertook  the 
direction  of  the  opera  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  in 
the  following  year  made  the  bold  experiment  of 
producing  German  operas  in  Paris  with  a  complete 
Grerman  company.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of 
this  venture,  Professor  Boeckel  remained  in  Paris 
until  1832,  when  he  brought  Ids  company  to 
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London,  and  produced  *  Fidelio/ '  Der  l^isohtltz,* 
And  other  masterpieceB  of  the  Gemmn  school,  at 
the  King's  l^ieatre ;  the  principal  arUste  being 
SchroderDoTrient  and  Haitzinger,  with  Hummel 
(Boeckd's  brother-in-law)  as  conductor.  In 
1835  he  retired  from  operatic  Ufe,  and  in  1853 
finally  returned  to  Germany,  where  he  died,  at 
Anhalt-Cothen,  in  September,  1870. 

Augustus,  the  eldest  son  of  the  above,  was 
bom  Dec.  i,  1814,  at  Grrats.  He  was  joint 
Kapellmeister  at  the  Dresden  Opera  with  Bichard 
Wagner,  but  being,  like  the  latter,  involved  in 
the  Bevolution  of  1848,  he  abandoned  music  and 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  politics.  He  died  at 
Bnda  Pesth  on  June  18,  1876. 

Edwabd,  the  second  son  of  Professor  Boeckd, 
was  bom  at  Treves  on  Nov.  so,  18 16,  and  received 
his  musical  education  from  his  uncle  J.  N.  Hum- 
mel. He  came  to  Londonin  1835,  and  gave  his 
first  concert  in  1836  at  the  Kin^s  Theatre.  He 
subsequently  went  on  a  concert-tour  in  Germany, 
and  performed  with  great  success  at  the  courts 
of  Prussia,  Saxony,  Saze-Weimar,  Anhalt-Dessau, 
etc.  In  1848  Mr.  Boeckel  settled  in  England, 
and  resides  at  Bath,  where  he  succeeded  the  late 
Henry  Field.  He  is  known  as  the  composer  of 
a  considerable  quantity  of  pianoforte  music,  and 
is  otherwise  much  esteemed. 

Joseph  Lkopold,  the  youngest  son  of  Professor 
Boeckel,  was  bom  in  London  in  the  year  1838. 
He  studied  composition  at  Wiirzbuig  under 
Eisenhofer,  and  orchestration  under  (^tze,  at 
Weimar.  Like  his  brother,  Mr.  J.  L.  Boeckel 
has  settled  in  England,  and  lives  at  Clifton ;  he 
is  well  known  as  a  teacher,  and  a  voluminous 
composer  of  songs.  His  orchestral  and  instru- 
mental compositions  are  lees  well  known,  but  his 
cantatas  'Fair  Bosamond,'  'Buth.'  'The  Sea 
Maidens,*  •  Westward  Ho/  and  *  Mary  Stuart,' 
have  been  received  with  much  favour.  The  first 
of  these  was  performed  at  the  Crystid  Palace  in 
1871.  [W.B.S.] 

B5NTGEN,  Enoelbkbt,  bom  Sept.  30, 1829, 
at  Deventer  in  Holland,  entered  the  Ckmserva- 
torium  at  Leipzig  in  1848 ;  as  a  pupil  of  David*s 
became  a  first-rate  violinist,  and  in  1869  took 
David's  place  as  Gonoertmeister  in  the  Grewand- 
haus  orehestra.  He  is  now  a  teacher  in  the 
Conservatorium.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
Moritz  Klengel,  himself  Gonoertmeister  at  the 
Gewandhaus  for  many  years.    Their  son, 

Julius,  was  bom  at  Leipzig  May  9, 1855,  and 
soon  displayed  a  great  gift  for  music.  His  parents 
were  his  first  teachers,  and  he  afterwards  learned 
from  Hauptmann,  Bichter,  Plaidy  and  Beinecke. 
In  187a  he  went  to  Munich,  and  remained  there 
for  some  time  studying  counterpoint  and  compo- 
sition under  Franz  Lachner.  A  tour  with  Stock- 
hausen  in  1873-4,  during  which  he  played 
chiefly  his  own  compositions,  launched  him  fo- 
vourably  before  the  worid.  He  now  lives  in 
Amsterdam.  His  published  works  amount  to  1 8, 
almost  all  of  a  serious  character.  They  are,  for 
the  PF. — a  duet  for  4  hands,  in  4  movements, 
(op.  16);  two  sonatas  (op.  a,  10),  a  phantasie 
(op.  8);   a  suite  (op.  7);    a  ballade  (op.  5), 
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a  oyclns  of  pieoes  (op.  6),  and  a  theme  with 
variations  (op.  17),  etc.  etc.;  a  sonata  ibr  PF. 
and  violin  (op.  i)  and  for  PF.  and  oello  (op.  3) ; 
a  concerto  for  PF.  and  orchestra  (op.  18)  ;  a 
serenade  for  7  wind  instruments  (op.  14) ;  *  Tos- 
kanische  Bispetti,'  a  Liederspiel  (op.  9) ;  9  songs 
(op.  15)  etc.  etc.  The  cello  sonata  waa  played 
at  the  Monday  Popular  Concert  of  Feb.  14,  1881, 
and  was  well  received.  [G.j 

BOGEL,  JosB,  Spanish  conductor  and  com- 
poser, bom  at  Oiihuela,  Alicante,  Dec.  24, 182^,* 
began  music  nnder  Casoalee  and  Gil,  organist 
and  conductor  of  the  cathedral,  and  made  great 
progress,  till  sent  to  Valencia  by  his  £ather  to 
study  law.  Hie  six  years  which  he  spent  H^/an 
were  however  devoted  much  more  to  music  than 
to  law,  under  the  guidance  of  Pascual  Perec,  a 
musician  of  ability,  firom  whom  he  learned  com- 
position and  other  branches  of  practical  music. 
After  completing  his  legal  course  and  taking  his 
degree  at  Madrid,  Bc^  was  able  to  indulge 
his  taste,  plunged  into  music  without  re- 
straint and  became,  or  at  any  rate  acted  as,  con- 
ductor and  composer  to  several  theatres.  The 
notice  of  him  in  M.  Pougin*s  supplement  to  Yitis, 
from  which  this  notice  is  taken,  enumerates  no 
less  than  61  zarzudas  or  dramatic  pieces  of  hii 
composition,  14  of  them  in  three  acts,  8  in  two 
acts,  and  the  remainder  in  one  act,  besides  a 
dozen  not  yet  brought  out.  The  titles  of  the 
pieces  are  of  all  chariMsters,  ranging  from  '  Bevista 
de  un  muerto'  and  '  Un  Yiage  de  mil  demonios* 
to  '  El  Greneral  Bumbum.*  Ko  criticism  is  given 
on  the  merits  of  the  music,  but  it  must  at  leaat 
be  popular.  [6.] 

BOGEB,  GuBTAYK  HiPPOLiTB,  eminent  French 
singer,  bom  Dec.  17,  181 5,  at  La  Chapelle-Saint- 
Denis,  Paris.  He  was  brought  up  by  an  nnde,  and 
educated  at  the  Lyc^  Charlemagne  for  the  legal 
profession,  but  his  studies  were  so  neglected  for 
an  amateur  theatre  of  which  he  was  the  leading 
tenor  and  self-constituted  manager,  that  he  was 
at  length  allowed  to  follow  his  i^  vocation. 
He  entered  the  Conservatoire  in  1836,  and  after 
studying  for  a  year  under  Martin  carried  off  the 
first  prizes  both  for  singing  and  op^ra-oomiqne. 
He  obtained  an  immediate  engagement,  and 
made  his  d^ut  at  the  Op^ra  Comique,  F^.  16, 
1838,  as  Georges  in  *  L'Edair.*  To  a  chaiminff 
voice  and  dirtinguished  appearance  he  added 
great  intelligence  and  stage  tact,  qualities  which 
soon  made  hun  the  £avourite  tenor  of  the  Paxisitf 
world,  and  one  of  the  best  comedians  of  the  day. 
Ambroise  Thomaa  composed  for  him  'Le  Fe^ 
ruquier  de  la  B^nce '  and  '  Mina^*  Hal^vy  gave 
him  capital  parts  in  '  Les  Mousquetaires  de  U 
Beine  *  and  '  Le  Guitarrero,'  and  Auber,  always 
partial  to  gentlemanlike  actors,  secured  him  for 
<Le  Domino  Noir,'  'La  Part  du  Diable.*  *U 
Sir^ne,'  and  '  Hayd^.*  Clapisson  too  owed  to 
him  the  success  of  his  *GibW  la  oomemute.' 
In  <  Hayd^  *  the  tenor  of  the  lli^tre  Favart  10 
distinguished  himself  as  Lor^dan  that  Meyer- 
beer declared  him  to  be  the  only  French  artist 
capable  of  creating  the  part  of  John  of  Leyden. 
In  consequence,  after  ten  years  of  uninterrupted 
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Roger  left  the  Op^  Ck>miqae  for  the 
ie,  where  on  April  16,  1849,  he  oreated 
leniie  eensfttion  with  Mme»  Viardot»  Ib 
ophite.'  His  acting  wm  quite  as  good 
ddy  as  it  had  been  in  comedy,  but  his 
>old  not  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
^  repertoire  he  had  now  to  undertake. 

the  next  ten  years  however  he  was  in- 
e  at  the  Op^ra»  creating  new  parts  in 
n£uit  prodigue,*  the  'Juif  errant.'  and 
nore.  His  best  creation  after  John  of 
I,  and  his  last  part  at  the  Op^ra,  was 
m  David's  *  Herculanum '  (March  4, 1 859). 
following  autumn  he  lost  his  right  arm 
hooting,  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun;  be 
kred  with  a  false  one,  but  with  all  his 
id  bravery  he  could  not  conceal  his  mis- 
,  and  found  himself  compelled  to  bid  fare- 
the  Academic  and  to  Paris, 
irent  once  more  to  Germany,  which  he 
m  in  the  habit  of  visiting  since  1850,  and 
be  was  invariably  successful,  partly  owing 
musual  command  of  the  language.    After 

sang  in  the  principal  provincial  theatres 
loe,  and  in  1861  reapp^oed  at  the  Op^ra 
le  in  his  best  parts,  esfiecially  that  of 
B  Brown  in  '  La  Dame  Blanche,'  but  it 
ident  that  the  time  for  his  retirement  had 
He  then  took  pupils  for  singing,  and 
I  accepted  a  professorship  at  the  Conser* 
,  which  he  held  till  his  death,  Sept.  12, 

)r  was  of  an  amiable  and  benevolent  dis* 
L  He  talked  well,  wrote  with  ease,  and 
e  author  of  the  French  translation  to 
s  '  Seasons,'  and  of  the  words  of  several 
es  and  German  Lieder.  His  book,  *Le 
f  unt^or*  (Paris,  011endorff,i88o),isapor- 
his  autobiography.  It  contains  an  account 
isits  to  England  in  1847  (June),  and  1848 
-Nov.),  when  he  sang  at  the  Royal  Italian 
and  made  an  artistic  tour  in  the  provinces 
lie.  Jenny  Lind,  and  other  artists.    [G.C.] 

EBS,  Benjamin,  Mus.  Doc.,  son  of  Peter 
,  lay-clerk  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor, 
■n  at  Windsor  in  1 61 4.  He  was  a  chorister 
leorge's  under  Dr.  Giles,  and  afterwards  a 
k  Uiere.  He  next  became  organist  of 
Cburch,  Dublin,  where  he  continued  until 
hellion  in  1641,  when  he  returned  to 
IT  and  obtained  a  lay-clerk's  place  there ; 
the  breaking  up  of  the  choit*  in  1644  ^® 
music  in  Windsor  and  its  neighbourhood, 
tained  some  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
Mintment.  In  1653  he  composed  some 
4  narts  for  violins  and  organ,  which  were 
ea  to  the  Archduke  Leopold,  afterwards 
w  of  Germany,  and  favourably  received 
In  1658  he  was  admitted  Mus.  Bac  at 
dge.  In  1660  he  composed  a  'Hymnus 
isticus '  in  4  parts,  to  words  by  Dr.  Na- 
Ingelo,  which  was  performed  at  Guildhall 
IL  dined  there  on  July  5.^  About 
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the  same  time  he  became  organist  of  Eton  Ck>Il^ge. 
On  Oct.  21, 1662,  he  was  reappointed  a  lay-clerk 
at  St.  George's,  Windsor,  his  stipend  being  aug- 
mented by  half  the  customary  amount ;  and  he 
also  received  out  of  the  organist's  salary  £1  per 
month  as  deputy  oiganist.  On  July  22, 1664,  he 
was  appointed  Informator  Choristarum  and  or* 
ganist  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  On  July  8, 
1669,  ^®  proceeded  Mus.  Doc.  at  Oxford.  In 
Jan.  1685  he  was  removed  from  his  place  at 
Magdalen  College  on  account  of  irregularities, 
the  College  however  aflsuring  to  him  an  annuity 
of  £30  for  life.  He  survived  until  June,  1698, 
on  the  2i8t  of  which  month  he  was  buried  at  St. 
Peter-le-Bailey.  His  widow,  whom  the  CoUege 
had  pexLsioned  with  two- thirds  of  his  annuity,  sur- 
vived him  only  seven  months,  and  was  laid  by  his 
side  Jan.  5, 1699. — Rogers  composed  much  church 
music;  four  services  are  printed  in  the  collec* 
tions  of  Boyce,  Rimbault,  and  Sir  F.  Ouseley ; 
another,  an  Evening  Verse  Service  im  G,  ap- 
pears to  be  at  Ely  in  MS.  Some  anthems  were 
printed  in  'Cantica  Sacra,*  1674,  and  by  Boyoe 
and  Page ;  and  many  others  are  in  MS.  in  the 
books  of  various  cathedrals  and  college  chapels. 
Four  glees  are  contained  in  Playford's  *  Musical 
Companion,'  1673,  and  many  instrumental  com- 
positions in  'C'Ourtly  Masoning  Ayres,'  1662. 
His  *  Hymnus  Eucharisticus  (the  first  stanza  of 
which,  conuuencing  '  Te  Deum  Patrem  colimus,' 
is  daily  sung  in  Magdalen  College  Hall  by  way 
of  grace  after  dinner,  and  is  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Hawkins's  History)  is  sung  annually  on 
the  top  of  Magdalen  tower  at  five  in  the  morning 
of  May  I.  His  service  in  D  and  some  of  his 
anthems,  which  are  pleasing  and.  melodious  in 
character,  are  still  sung  in  cathedrals.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ROGERS,  John,  a  famous  lutenist,  boim  in 
London,  was  attached  to  the  household  of  Charles 
II.  He  resided  near  Aldersgate,  and  died  there 
about  1663.  [W.H.H.] 

ROGERS,  Sib  John  Liman,  Bart.,  bora  April 
18,  1 780,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  ijaronetcy  in 
1797.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Madrigal 
Society  in  1819,  and  in  1820  was  elected  its 
permanent  President  (being  the  first  so  ap- 
pointed), and  held  the  office  until  1841,  when  he 
resigned  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  composed 
a  cathedral  service,  chants,  anthems,  madrigals, 
glees,  and  other  vocal  music.  [See  Hullah's  Past 
Music,  Class  A,  and  Vocal  Soobks.]  He  was 
an  ardent  admirer  of  the  compositions  of  Tallis, 
and  by  his  exertions  an  annual  service  was  held 
for  several  years  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
music  being  wholly  that  of  Tallis.  He  died 
Dec.  10,  1847.  [W.H.H.] 

ROI  DES  VIOLONS— 'King  of  the  vioUns'— 
a  title  of  great  interest  as  illustrating  the  struggle 
between  Art  and  Authority.  On  Sept.  14, 132 1, 
the  nUneUricrs  or  fiddlers  of  France  formed  them- 
selves into  a  r^ular  corpc«>ation,  with  a  oode  of 
laws  in  II  sections,  which  was  presented  to  the 
PrevOt  of  Paris,  and  by  him  registered  at  the 
Ch&telet.  The  Confiratemity,  founded  by  37 
jongUun  Bsdjonglereuet,  whose  names  have  been 
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pregenredf  proipered  lo  fSur  as  in  1350  to  pnr- 
chafle  a  site  aod  erect  on  it  a  hospital  for  poor 
muiidana.  The  building  was  begun  in  1331, 
finished  in  1335,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Julien  and 
St.  Genest.  The  superior  of  this  '  Gonfr^rie  of 
St.  Julien  des  m&itftriers'  was  styled  '  king/  and 
the  following  were  '  Bois  des  m^n^triers*  in  the 
I4thcentui7:— Bobert  Caveron,  1338  ;  Copindu 
Brequin,  1349;  ^^'^  Caumez,  1387;  and  Jehan 
Portevin,  1392. 

In  1407  the  musicians,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
separated  themselves  from  the  mountebanks  and 
tumblers  who  had  been  associated  with  them  by 
the  statutes  of  133 1.  The  new  constitution  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  Charles  VI.,  April  34, 
1407,  and  it  was  enacted  that  no  musician  might 
teach,  or  exercise  his  profession,  without  having 
passed  an  examination,  and  been  declared  nLffaant 
by  the  'Boi  des  m^nestrels'  or  his  deputies. 
These  statutes  continued  in  force  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century.  History  however 
tells  but  little  about  the  new  corporation.  The 
only  '  rois '  whose  names  have  been  preserved  in 
the  charters  are— Jehan  Boissard,  called  Verde- 
let,  1430 ;  Jehan  Faoien,  the  elder,  and  Claude  de 
Bouchardon,  oboes  in  the  band  of  Henri  III,  1 575 ; 
Claude  Nyon,  1590 ;  Claude  Nyon,  called  Lafont, 
1600;  fVan^ois  Bishomme,  161 5;  and  Louis 
Constantin, '  roi'  from  1634  to  1655.  Constantin, 
who  died  in  Paris  1657,  ^^^  *  distinguished  artist^ 
violinist  to  Louis  XIII.,  and  composer  of  pieces 
for  strings  in  5  and  6  parts,  several  of  which 
are  preserved  in  the  valuable  collection  already 
named  under  Philidor. 

In  1514  the  title  was  changed  to  'roi  des 
mdnestrols  du  royaume.'  All  provincial  musicians 
were  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
the  corporation  in  Paris,  and  in  the  i6th  centuiy 
branches  were  established  in  the  principal  towns 
of  France  under  the  title  of  'Confr^rie  de  St. 
Julien  des  m^n^triers.*  In  Oct.  1658,  Louis  XIV. 
confirmed  Constantin's  successcnr,  GuiUaume  Du- 
manoir  I.,  in  the  post  of  *  Boi  des  violons,  maltres 
h  danser,  et  joueurs  d'instmments  tant  haut  que 
has,'  ordaining  at  the  same  time  that  the  'Boi 
des  violons'  should  have  the  sole  privilege  of 
conferring  the  mastership  of  the  art  throughout 
the  kingdom;  that  no  one  should  be  admitted 
thereto  without  serving  an  apprenticeship  of  4 
years,  and  paying  60  livres  to  the  '  roi/  and  10 
livres  to  the  musters  of  the  Confr^e ;  the  masters 
themselves  paying  an  annual  sum  of  30  sous  to 
the  corporation,  with  a  further  commission  to  the 
*roi'  for  each  pupil.  The  masters  alone  were 
privileged  to  play  in  taverns  and  other  public 
places,  and  in  case  this  rule  were  infringed,  the 
'  joi  *  could  send  the  offender  to  prison  and  destroy 
his  instruments.  This  formidable  monopoly  ex- 
tended even  to  the  King's  band,  the  fiBmu>us 
'  34  violons,*  who  were  admitted  to  efiice  by  the 
'  roi '  alooe  on  payment  of  his  fee.    [See  Vijsqt 

QUATBK  VlOI/lVS.] 

So  jealovsly  did  Guillaurae  Dumanoir  I.  guard 
his  rights,  that  in  1663  he  commenced  an  action 
against  13  dancing-masters,  who,  with  the  view  of 
throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  corporation,  had 
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obtained  ficom  Louis  XIV.  pennismon  to  found 
an  *  Acad^mie  de  danse.'  The  struggle  gave  rise 
to  various  pam^lets,^  and  Dumanoir  was  beaten 
at  all  points.  He  bequeathed  a  difficult  task  td 
his  son  Michel  GuiUaume  Dumanoir  IL»  who 
succeeded  him  as  'roi'  in  1668,  and  endeavoured 
to  enforce  his  supremacy  on  the  instrumentalists 
of  the  Acad&nie  de  Musique,  but,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  was  overmatched  by  Lully.  After 
his  difficulties  with  the  director  of  the  Op^a, 
Dumanoir  IL,  like  his  father,  came  into  collision 
with  the  dancing-masters.  In  1691  a  royal 
proclamation  was  issued  by  which  the  elective 
committee  was  abolished,  and  its  place  filled  by 
hereditary  officials,  aided  by  four  others  appointed 
by  purchase.  Against  this  decree  the  corporation 
and  the  13  members  of  the  Academic  de  danse 
protested,  but  the  Treasury  was  in  want  of  funds, 
and  declined  to  refund  the  purchase  money.  Find- 
ing himself  unequal  to  such  assaults  Dumanoir 
resigned  in  1693,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1697.  He 
delegated  his  powers  to  the  privileged  committee 
of  1091,  and  thus  threw  on  tiiem  the  onus  of  sup- 
porting the  claims  of  the  Confine  over  the  dave- 
cinists  and  organists  of  the  kingdom ;  a  parlia- 
mentary decree  of  1695,  however,  set  fne  the  com- 
posers and  profossors  of  music  from  all  dependence 
on  the  corporation  of  the  minitrien.  This  struggle 
was  several  times  renewed.  When  Pierre  Gnignon 
(bom  1703,  died  1775),  a  good  violinist,  and  a 
member  of  the  King's  chamber-music,  and  of  the 
Chapel  Boyal,  attempted  to  reconstitute  the 
Confri^rie  on  a  better  footing,  it  became  evident 
that  the  musicians  as  a  body  were  determined  to 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  association.  Guignon 
was  appointed  '  Boi  des  violons '  by  letters  patent, 
June  15, 1 741,  was  installed  in  1743,  and  in  1747 
endeavoured  to  enforce  certain  new  enactments, 
but  a  pariiamentary  decree  of  May  30, 1750,  put 
an  end  to  his  pretended  authority  over  dave- 
cinists,  organists,  and  other  serious  musicians. 
The  corporation  was  maintained,  but  its  head 
was  obliged  to  be  content  with  the  title  of  'Boi 
et  maltre  des  m^^triers,  joueurs  d'instruments 
tant  haut  que  bas,  et  hautbois,  et  communaut^ 
des  maltres  kdanser.'  Boi  Guignon  still  preserved 
the  right  of  conferring  on  provincial  musicians 
the  title  of '  lieutenants  g^n^ux  et  particulien' 
to  the  '  roi  des  violons,'  but  even  this  was  abro-^ 
gated  by  a  decree  of  the  Conseil  d'Etat,  Feb.  I3» 
1773.  The  last  'roi  des  violons'  at  once  re- 
signed, and  in  the  following  month  his  office  was 
abolished  by  an  edict  of  the  King  dated  from 
Versailles. 

This  hasty  sketch  of  a  difficult  subject  may  be 
supplemented  by  consulting  the  following  works; 
<Abr^  hLitorique  de  la  M^nestrandie '  (Ver- 
sailles, 1774,  i3mo) ;  'Statute  et  r^lements  des 
maltres  de  danse  et  joueurs  d'instruments  .  .  . 
r^istr^  au  Parlement  le  33  AoAt  1659'  (Paris, 

,  1  Of  tlMM  tlM  prinelpd  MB '  XtabUwmmt  de  r Aead<ml«  royalt  «• 
danee  [tie]  en  la  TlUe  de  Parle,  aree  nn  dlecoun  Aead^nlque  povr 
proorer  qneladanee,  daai  m  plue  Mble  partte.  n'a  pae  beaeia  d« 
iaatnuDente  de  muaiqae.  et  qu'eile  eet  ea  tont  akMriament  Inddpen- 
dante  dn  tIoIod  '  (Paris,  IIO,  4to),  and  'Le  martate  de  la  muslqiae  et 
de  la  danee,  oootenaat  la  rdpenee  («e]  au  IlTxe  dei  trelse  pfidteadot 
aeademleleiu  touehaou  oea  deux  arts '  (Perta,  UMi,  IftnoX 
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1753);  'Recaeil  d'^dits,  arrets  da  GonBeil  du  roi, 
lettres  patentes,  ...  en  fftveur  des  imudciens  da 
Rofaume*  (Ballard,  1774,  8vo);  and  'Las 
Inrtrumente  k  archet'  by  A.  Vidal  (i.  and  ii. 
Paris,  1876,  77;  4to),  which  last  contains  nearly 
all  the  necessary  information.  [G.  C.J 

ROKITANSKY,  Viotob,  Frbihebb  von,  of 
Hungarian  origin,  the  son  of  a  celebrated  phy- 
sician at  Vienna,  where  he  was  bom,  July  9, 
1836.  He  studied  singing  chiefly  at  Bologna 
and  Milan.  He  first  appeared  in  England  at 
concerts  in  1856.  In  6a  he  made  his  d^but 
at  Prague  in  'La  Juive,'  and  fulfilled  a  very 
successful  engagement  there  of  two  years.  In 
63  he  made  a  few  appearances  at  Vienna,  and 
in  64  obtained  an  ragagement  there,  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  opera  company  ever  since. 
His  voice  is  a  basso-profondo  01  great  compass 
and  volume,  very  equal  in  all  its  range ;  he  has  a 
commanding  presence,  and  is  an  excellent  actor. 
His  ^eras  include  La  Juive,  Robert  le  Diable, 
Les  Huguenots,  Don  Juan,  Zauberflote,  Guil- 
laome  Tell,  Le  Proph^te,  Alda,  Faust,  Medea, 
and  Wagner*s  operas. 

On  June  1 7,  65,  he  reappeared  in  London  at 
Her  Majesty's  as  Marcel  with  very  great  success, 
and  then  sang  there  for  four  consecutive  seasons, 
and  was  greatly  esteemed.  He  played  with 
sucoeas  as  Kocoo,  Sarastro,  Leporello,  II  Comroen- 
datore,  Qroveso,  Falstaff,  Osmin  (June  30, 66,  on 
production  in  Italian  of  Mozart's  *  EntfUhrung'), 
and  Padre  Guardiano  in  'La  Forza  del  Des- 
titto.*  He  returned  for  the  seasons  of  '76  and 
*77  in  some  of  his  old  parts,  and  played  for  the 
first  time  the  King  in  'Lohengrin,'  snd  Giorgio 
in'IPuritani.' 

From  1871  to  1880  he  filled  the  post  of 
ProfCTSor  of  Singing  at  the  Conservatorium  of 
Vienna,  but  has  now  relinquished  that  position 
fer  private  tuition,  where  he  employs  the 
Italian  method  wbich  has  formed  the  basis 
of  his  own  great  success.  [A.G.] 

BOLLA,  Albssakdbo,  violinist  and  com- 
poser, bom  at  Pavia,  April  6,  1757.  He  first 
studied  the  pianoforte,  but  soon  exchanged  it  for 
the  violin,  which  he  learned  under  Benzi  and 
ContL  He  had  also  a  great  predilection  for  the 
viola,  and  wrote  and  performed  in  public  con- 
certos for  that  instrument.  For  some  years  he 
was  leader  of  the  band  at  Parma,  and  it  was 
there  that  Paganini  was  for  some  months  his 
pupiL  [See  PAOAirnrL]  In  1802  he  went  to 
Milan  as  leader  and  conductor  of  the  opera  at 
La  Scala,  in  which  position  he  gained  a  great 
reputation.  He  vFas  also  for  many  years  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  Ckmservatorio  of  Milan,  and  died 
in  that  town,  September  15, 1841,  aged  84.  His 
compositions,  now  entirely  forgotten,  had  con- 
siderable success  in  their  time ;  they  consist  of 
a  large  number  of  violin  duets,  some  trios, 
qnarteu  and  quintets  for  stringed  instruments, 
and  oonoertos  for  the  violin  and  for  the  viola. 
His  son  and  pupil,  Aktonio,  violinist,  was 
bom  at  Parma,  April  18,  1798 ;  from  1823  till 
1835  ^'^  leader  of  the  Italian  Opera  band  at 
Dnaiden,  and  died  there.  May  19,  2837.     He 
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published  concertos  and  other  solo  pieces  for  the 
violin.  [I*-I>] 

BOLL-CALL.    [See  Signals.] 

BOLLE.  A  German  musical  family.  The 
father  was  town  musician  of  Quedlinbutg  and 
of  Magdeburg  in  1721,  and  died  there  in  1752. 
Of  his  three  sons,  Chbistian  Cabl,  bom  at 
Quedlinburg  in  1714,  was  Cantor  of  the  Jeru- 
salem Church,  Berlin,  but  was  apparently  of  no 
account.  He  had  sons,  of  whom  Fbibdbioh 
Hbinrioh  left  a  biomphy  of  his  father ;  while 
Christian  Cabl  (the  younger)  succeeded  him 
as  Cantor,  a.  A  second  son  is  mentioned,  but 
not  named.  3.  The  third,  Johann  Hbinbioh, 
was  bom  at  Quedlinburg,  December  23,  171 8, 
and  at  an  early  age  beffan  to  i^y  and  to  write. 
He  got  a  good  genend  education  at  the  High 
School  in  Leipzig,  and  migrated  to  Berlin  in 
hopes  of  some  Ic^  post ;  but  this  fiuling  he 
adopted  music  as  his  career,  and  entered  the 
Court  chapel  of  Frederick  the  Great  as  a 
chamber  musician.  There  he  remained  till  1 746, 
and  then  took  the  organist's  place  at  St.  John's, 
Magdeburg.  On  the  death  of  his  fitther  he 
stepped  into  his  post  as  town-musician,  worked 
there  with  uncommon  zeal  and  effidenoy,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  67,  December  29,  1 785. — His 
industry  seems  almost  to  have  rivalled  that  of 
Bach  himself.  He  left  several  complete  annual 
series  of  church  music  for  all  the  Sundays  and 
Festivals;  cantatas  for  Easter,  Whitsuntide, 
and  Christmas,  of  which  many  are  in  the  Boyal 
Library  at  Berlin;  5  Passions,  and  at  least  60 
other  large  church  compositions.  Besides  these 
there  exist  21  large  works  of  his,  of  a  nature 
between  oratorio  and  drama,  such  as  '  Saul,  or 
the  power  of  Music,*  '  Samson,*  '  David  and  Jona- 
than,* *  The  Labours  of  Hercules,*  'Orestes  and 
Pylades,*  *  Abraham  on  Moriah,*  *  The  Death  of 
Abel,*  etc.  The  last  two  were  for  many  years  per^ 
formed  annuallj;  at  Berlin,  and  were  so  popular 
that  the  editions  had  to  be  renewed  repeatedly. 
In  addition  to  these  he  left  many  songs  and  com- 
positions for  organ,  orchestra,  and  separate  instru- 
ments. All  have  now  as  good  as  perished ;  but 
those  who  wish  to  know  what  kind  of  music  they 
were  will  find  a  specimen  in  Hullah*s  'Vocal 
scores,*  '  The  Locd  is  King.'  It  has  a  good  deal  of 
vigour,  but  no  originality  or  character.  Others  are 
given  in  the  Collections  of  Sander  and  Rochlitz, 
and  a  set  of  twenty  motets  for  4  voices  was  pub- 
lished at  Magdeburg  by  Bebling(  185 1-66.)   [G.] 

ROMANCE  (Germ.  JZomanze).  A  term  of  very 
vague  signification,  answering  in  music  to  the 
same  term  in  poetry,  where  the  characteristics  are 
rather  those  of  personal  sentiment  and  expression 
than  of  precise  form.  The  Bomanze  in  Mozart's 
D  minor  PF.  Concerto  differs  (if  it  difiers)  from 
the  slow  movements  of  his  other  Concertos  in 
the  extremely  tender  and  delicate  character  of 
its  expression ;  in  its  form  there  is  nothing  at  all 
unusual :  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Beethoven's 
two  Bomanoes  for  the  violin  and  orchestra  in  G 
and  F  (op.  40  and  50),  and  of  Schumann's '  Drei 
Bomanzen  *  (op.  a8).    iSchumann  has  also  affixed 
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the  title  to  3  moFements  foroboa  uid  PF.(op.94), 
uid  to  a  weU-known  piece  in  D  minor  (op.  ^2, 
no.  3),  joBt  as  he,  or  some  one  of  his  foUowers, 
has  used  the  similar  title,  '  in  Legendenton.'  The 
Botnanoe  which  liDmu  the  seoond  movement  of 
his  symphony  in  D  minor,  is  a  little  poem  full  of 
sentimental  expression. 

In  Tocal  musio  the  term  is  obviously  derived 
from  the  character  or  title  of  the  words.  In 
English  poetiy  we  have  few  'romances,'  though 
sucm  of  Moore's  melodies  as  '  She  is  £ur  from  the 
land  where  her  young  hero  sleeps '  might  well  bear 
the  title.  But  in  France  they  abound,  and  some 
oampceers  (such  as  Puget  and  Panseron)  have 
derived  nine-tenths  of  their  reputation  from  theuL 
'  Partant  pour  la  Syrie  *  may  be  named  as  a  good 
example,  well  known  on  this  side  the  water.  Men- 
delssohn's 'Songs  without  Words*  are  called  in 
France  '  Bomances  sans  Paroles.*  [6.] 

BOMANI,  FxLioi,  a  famous  Italian  littera- 
teur, bom  at  Genoa,  January  31,  1788.  He 
was  educated  for  the  law,  but  soon  forsook  It  for 
more  congenial  pursuits,  and  was  in  early  life 
appointed  to  the  post  of  poet  to  the  royal 
theatres,  with  a  salary  of  6000  lire.  The  fall  of 
the  French  government  in  Italy  drove  him  to 
his  own  resources.  He  began  with  a  comedy, 
*  L*Amante  e  I'lmpoetore,*  which  was  very  suc- 
cessful, and  the  forerunner  of  many  dramatic 
pieces.  But  his  claim  to  notice  in  a  dictionary 
of  music  rests  on  his  opera-Ubrettos,  in  which 
he  was  for  long  the  favourite  of  the  Italian  com- 
posers. For  Simone  Mayer  he  wrote  *  Medea  * 
(181a),  *  La  Bosa  bianca  -e  la  Bosa  rossa.*  and' 
others;  for  Boesint,  'Aureliano  in  Palmira,* 
and  <  H  Turco  in  Italia' ;  for  BelUni.  *  Bianca  e 
Faliero,'  'La  Straniera,*  '  La  Sonnambula,'  'II 
Pirata,*  '  Norma,'  '  I  Oapuletti.'  aud  '  Beatrice 
di  Tenda':  for  Donizetti,  '  Lucrezia,'  '  Anna 
Bolena,*  'L'Elisir  d'amore,'  and  '  Parisina  * ;  for 
Mercadante,  '  II  Conte  d'Essex* ;  for  Bicd,  'Un 
Avventura  di  Scaramucda  * ;  and  many  others, 
in  all  fully  a  hundred.  As  editor  for  many 
yean  of  the  'Gazzetta  Piemontese,'  he  was  a 
voluminous  writer. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  became  blind, 
and  was  pensioned  by  governmeut,  and  spent 
his  last  years  in  his  family  circle  at  Moneglia, 
on  the  lUviera,  where  he  died  full  of  years  and 
honours,  January  28,  0865.  [G.] 

BOMANO,  Alessaitdbo— knowH  under  the 
name  of  Alsssanixbo  dilla  Viola— a  i»iApoeer 
and  performer  on  the  viola,  was  bom  at  Home 
about  the  year  1530.  He  was  an  ecclesiastic, 
and  a  member  of  the  order  of  Monte  Oliveto. 
His  published  works  (according  to  F^tis)  are — 
two  books  of  Canzoni  Napolitane  for  5  voices 
(Venice,  157a  and  1575);  a  set  of  motets  in 
5  parts  (Venice,  1579).  A  5-part  madrigal  by 
him,  '  Non  pur  d'almi  splendori,*  is  published  in 
the  '  Libro  terzo  delle  Muse'  (Venice,  Gardano, 
1 561).  [P.D.] 

BOMANTIC  is  a  term  which,  with  its  anti- 
thesis Clasbioal,  has  been  borrowed  by  music 
from  literature.    But  so  delicate  and  incorporeal 
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are  the  qualities  of  composition  which  both  words 
describe  in  their  appUcatiou  to  music,  and  so 
arbitrary  has  been  their  use  by  different  writers, 
that  neither  word  is  susceptible  of  vtary  precise 
definition.  The  best  guide,  however,  to  the 
meaning  of '  romantic  *  is  supplied  by  its  etymo> 
logy.  The  poetic  tales  of  the  middle  ages, 
f  writteo  in  the  old  Bomanoe  dialects,  were  cs^^ed 
Bomanoes.  In  them  mythological  fables  and 
Christian  legends,  stories  of  fairyland,  and  ad- 
ventures of  Crusadera  and  other  heroes  of  chivalry, 
were  indiscriminately  blended,  and  the  fisntastic 
figures  thus  brought  together  moved  in  a  dim 
atmosphere  of  mystic  gloom  and  religious  ecstasy. 
These  mediaeval  productions  had  long  been  neg- 
lected and  forgotten  even  by  scholars,  when. 
about  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  they  were" 
again  brought  into  notice  by  a  group  of  poets,  of 
whom  the  most  notable  were  uie  brothos 
Autfust  Wilhelm  and  Friedrich  von  Schl^geL 
Luawig  Tieck,  and  Friedrich  Novalis.  They  aet 
themeelves  to  rescue  the  old  n>manoeB  from 
oblivion,  and  to  revive  the  spirit  of  medieval 
poetry  in  modem  literature  by  the  example  of 
their  own  works.  Hence  they  came  to  be  called 
the  Bomantic  School,  and  were  thus  distinguished 
from  writers  whose  fidelity  to  rules  and  models 
of  classic  antiquity  gave  them  a  claim  to  the 
title  of  Classical. 

H^  It  was  not  long  before  the  term<Bomantic  was 
introduced  into  musical  literature;  and  it  was 
imderstood  to  characterise  both  the  subjects  of 
certain  musical .  works  and  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  treated.  Its  antithetical  significanoe 
to  the  term  Classical  still  dung  to  it ;  an(( 
regard  to  perfection  of  form  being  often  subordi- 
nated by  so-called  romantic  composers  to  the 
object  of  giving  free  play  to  the  imaginative  and 
emotional  parts  of  our  nature,  there  grew  np 
around  the  epithet  Bomantic  the  notion  of  a 
tendency  to  depart  mcce  or  less  from  the  severity 
of  purely  classical  compositions.  But,  in  truth, 
no  clear  line  divides  the  romantic  from  the 
classical.  As  we  shall  endeavour  to  show,  the 
Igreatest  names  of  the  Classical  school  display  the 
quality  of  romanticism  in  the  spirit  or  expreesiofi 
of  some  of  their  works,* while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  compositions  of  the  iiomantic  school  are  fre- 
quently marked  by  scrupulous  adherenoe  to  the 
2forms  of  traditional  excellence.  H  Again,  as  the 
jaasooiations  of  the  word  Classical  convey  the 
highest  meed  of  praise,  works  at  first  pronounced 
to  be  romantic  establish,  by  general  recognition 
of  their  merit,  a  cla^m  to  be  cdi^dered  clas- 
sical. What  is  'romantic'  to-day  may  thus  grow, 
although  itself  unchanged,  to  be  'classical'  to> 
morrow.  The  reader  will  thus  understand  why, 
in  Beicliardt's  opinion.  Bach,  Handel  and  Gludc 
were  classical,  but  Haydn  and  Mozart  romantic ; 
why  later  critics,  in  presence  of  the  fuller 
romanticism  uf  Beethoven,  placed  Haydn  and 
Mozart  among  the  classical  composers ;  and  why 
Beethoven  hibiself,  in  his  turn,  was  decJared  to 
hm  classical. 

^  The  propriety  of  applying  the  term  Bomantio 
to  operas  whose  subjects  are  taken  from  romantie 
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Uterataiey  or  to  songs  where  music  is  set  to 
romaatic  words,  will  not  be  questioned.  And 
from  such  workB  it  is  easy  to  select  passages 
vhich  present  romantic  pictures  to  the  mind,  as, 
for  instance,  the  Trumpet  passage  on  the  long 
Bb  in  the  bass  in  the  great  Leonore  overture,  or 
the  three  Horn  notes  in  the  overture  to  *  Oberoo,* 
or  the  three  Drum  notes  in  the  overture  to  *  Der 
Fk^ischiits.*  But  in  pure  instrumental  music  the 
marks  of  romanticism  are  so  fine,  and  the  reoog* 
nition  of  them  depends  so  much  on  sympathy  and 
mental  predisposition,  that  the  qucistion  whether 
this  or  Ihat  work  is  romantic  may  be  a  subject 
of  interminable  dispute  among  critics.  Some- 
times the  only  mark  of  romanticism  would  seem 
to  be  »  subtle  effect  of  instrumentation,  or  a 
sodden  change  of  key,  aa  in  the  following  pas- 
sage from  the  Leonore  Overture : — 
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tion — as  for  instance,  in  this  passage  from  the 
Adagio  of  the  9th  Sjrmphony : — 


Another  example  from  B  ethoven  is  supph'ed 
by  the  opening  bars  of  the  PF.  Concerto  in  G 
major,  where  after  the  solo  has  ended  on  the 
dominant  the  orchestra  enters  pp  with  the  chord 
of  B  major,  thus— 


Strlngi 


The  whole  of  the  Slow  Movement  of  this  Con- 
eerto  is  thoroughly  rotnantic,  but  perhaps  that 
quality  is  most  powerfully  felt  in  the  following 


Yet  so  subtle  i^  the  spell  of  its  presence  here 
thai  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  where  its 
intense  romanticism  lies,  unless  it  be  in  the 
abmpi  change  both  in  key  (A  minor  to  F 
Bu^or),  and  in  the  character  of  the  phrase,  al- 
■lost  forcing  a  scene,  or  recollection,  or  image, 
upon  the  hearer.  Indeed,  to  romantic  music 
bskmgs  in  the  highest  degree  the  power  of  evok- 
ing in  the  mind  some  vivid  thought  or  ooncep- 


where  the  transition  into  Db  seems  to  say, 
'Vanitas  vanitatum,  omnia  vanitas*;  and  again 
in  the  Eroica,  where  at  the  end  of  the  Trio,  the 
long  holding  notes  and  peculiar  harmony  in  the 
horns  seem  to  suggest  the  idea  of  Eternity: — 

•»*^—      —       —  Horn. 
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*^Many  mpre  illustrations  might  be  taken  from 
Beethovenji  works,  and  never  has  the  romantic 
spirit  produced  more  splendid  results  than  in  his 
five  last  Sonatas  and  in  his  Symphony  No.  7. 
But  with  regard  to  our  choice  of  examples  we 
must  remind  the  reader  that,  where  the  stand- 
point of  criticism  is  almost  wholly  subjective, 
^preat  diversities  of  judgment  are  inevitable. 

It  was  not  un^  after  the  appearance  of 
the  works  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  who  lived 
in  close  relation  with  the  romantic  school  of 
literature,  and  who  drew  his  inspirations  from 
their  writings,  that  critics  began  to  speak  of 
a  'romantic  school  of  music*  Beethoven  had 
by  this  time  been  accepted  as  classical,  but  in 
addition  to  Weber  himself,  Schubert,  and  after* 
wards  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  and  Chopin  were 
all  held  to  be  representatives  of  the  romantic 
school.  Widely  as  the  composers  of  this  new 
school  differed  in  other  respects,  they  were  alike 
in  their  susceptibility  to  the  tone  of  thought  and 
fiseling  which  so  deeply  coloured  the  romantic 
literature  of  their  tune.  None  of  them  were 
strangers  to  that  weariness,  approaching  to  dis* 
gust>  of  the  actual  world  around  them,  and  those 
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mncli  nMon  to  be  proad,  owed  to  him  its 
ori^n  and  highest  development^  although  the 
names  of  Spohr/  Manchner,  Lindpaintner, 
and  othen  are  justly  associated  with  it,  are 
points  on  which  we  need  not  linger,  as  they  are 
fully  discussed  in  the  article  on  Opeba.  Neither 
is  it  necessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  in 
the  article  on  Obobbstration  of  the  romantio 
effects  which  Weber  could  produce  in  his  instru- 
mentation.    Never,  even  in  the  least  of  hia 


yearnings  to  escape  from  it.  which  pursued  so 
many  of  the  finest  minds  of  the  generations  to 
which  they  belonged.  To  men  thus  predisposed, 
it  was  a  relief  and  delight  to  live  in  an  ideal 
world  as  remote  as  possible  from  the  real  one. 
Some  took  refuge  in  medieval  legends,  where  no 
bolder  divided  Uie  natural  from  the  supernatural, 
where  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other 
was  as  delicate  and  yet  as  real  as  that  in  the 
passage    quoted    from    Beethoven's    Overture, 

and  where  nothing  couM  be  incongruous  or  im\  pianoforte  works,  did  he  cease  to  be  romantic, 
probable ;  some  in  the  charms  and  solitudes  oA  ^  Though  Weber  holds  the  first  place  in  the 
nature ;  and  oUiers  in  the  contemplation  of  peacj^  opera  of  the  romantic  school,  he  was  excelled  in 
and  beatitude  beyond  the  grave.  But  in  91I  other  branches  of  composition  by  his  oontem- 
there  was  the  same  impatience  of  the  material 
and  mundane  conditions  of  their  existence, 
the  same  longing  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of 
scenes  and  images  which  mortals  could  but 
dimly  see  through  the  glass  of  religious  or 
poetic  imagination.  >/As  might  have  been 
expected  of  works  produced  under  such  influ- 
ences, indistinctness  -  of  outline  was  a  common 
attribute  of  compositions  of  the  romantic  school. 
Hie  hard,  clear  lines  of  reality  were  ^Idom  met 
with  in  them,  and  the  cold  analysis  of  pure 
reason  was  perpetually  eluded.  It  was  equally 
natural  that  the  creations  of  minds  withdrawn 
from  contact  with  the  actual  world  and  wrapt  in 
the  folds  of  their  own  fancies,  should  vividly 
reflect  the  moods  and  phases  of  feeling  out  of 
which  they  sprang — that  they  should  be,  in 
short,  intensely  subjective.    Nor  was  it    sur- 


tinctness  of  outline,  and  excessive  subjectivity 


porary,  Frans  Schubert.  Pure  and  classic  as 
was  the  form  of  Schubert's  symphonies  and 
sonatas,  the  veiy  essence  of  romanticism  is  dis- 
closed in  them  by  sudden  transitions  from  one  key 
to  another  (as  in  the  first  movement  of  the  A 
minor  Sonatie^  op.  I43\  and  by  the  unexpected 
modulations  in  his  exquisite  harmony.  That 
wealth  of  melody,  in  which  he  is  perhaps  with- 
out a  rival,  was  the  gift  of  romanticism.  It 
gave  him  also  a  certain  indefiniteneas  and,  as  it 
were,  indivisibility  of  ideas,  which  some  critics 
have  judged  to  be  a  &iHng,  but  which  were  in 
£sct  tile  secret  of  hir  strength,  because  they  en- 
abled him  to  repeat  and  develope,  to  change  and 
then  again  resume  his  beautiful  tMAift  in  long 
and  rich  progression,  without  pause  and  without 
satiety.  None  have  known,  as  he  knew,  how  to 
elicit  almost  human  sounds  from  a  single  instru- 


prising  that  when  impatience  of  reality,  indis-/*  ment — ^as  for  instance,  in  the  well-known  passage 


for  the  horn  in  the  second  movement  of  the  C 


co-existed,  the  pleasures  of  imagination  sometimes  major  Symphony,  of  which  Schumann  said  that 
took  a  morbid  hue.  Such  conditions  of  origin  1  '  it  seems  to  have  come  to  us  from  another  world.' 
as  we  have  been  describing  could  not  &il  to  !  Many  glorious  passages  might  be  pointed  out  in 
affect  the  forms  of  composition.  It  was  not  tiiat  tiiis  Symphony,  the  romanticism  of  which  it 
the  romanticists  deliberately  rejected  or  even  I  would  be  difficult  to  surpass ;  for  instance,  the 
undervalued  classic  models,  but  that,  borne  onward  second  subject  in  the  first  movement,  the 
by  the  impulse  to  give  free  expression  to  their  beginning  of  the  working  out  in  the  finale, 
own  individuality,  they  did  not  suffer  themselves  !  etc.  etc.    And  the  complete  success  with  which 


t 


to  be  bound  by  forms,  however  excellent,  which 
they  felt  to  be  inadequate  for  their  purpose. 
Had  the  leaders  of  the  romantic  school  been  men 
of  less  genius,  this  tendency  might  have  degene- 
rated into  disregard  of  form;  but  happily  in 
them  liberty  did  not  beget  license,  and  the  art 
of  music  was  enriched  by  the  addition  of  new 


he  produced  entirely  novel  effects  irom  the 
whole  orchestra  is  the  more  astonishing  when  wt 
remember  tiiat  few  of  his  orchestral  works  were 
ever  performed  in  his  lifetime.  In  '  Song '  Schu- 
bert stands  alone,  while  Schumann  and  Robert 
Franz  come  nearest  to  him.  V  Even  from  boyhood 
he  had  steeped  his  soul  in  romantic  poetry ;  and 


forms.  ^'The  extremes,*  sa3rs  Goethe,  speaking  1  so  expressive  was  the  music  of  his  songs  that 
of  the  romantic  school  of  literature,  '  wiu  diaap-    they  required  no  words  to  reveal  their  deeply 


pear,  and  at  length  the  great  advantage  will 
remain  that  a  wider  and  more  varied  subject* 
matter,  together  with  a  freer  form,  will  be 
attained.'  Goethe's  anticipations  were  equally 
applicable  to  music. 

•<<  Among  masters  of  the  romantic  school,  Weber 
stands  second  to  none.  In  youth  he  surrendered 
himself  to  the  fiEMcination  of  literary  romanticism, 
and  this  early  bias  of  his  mind  was  confirmed  in 
later  years  by  constant  intercourse  at  Dresden 
with  Holtei,  Tieck,  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  and  other 
men  of  the  same  cast  of  thought.  How  ex- 
clusively the  subjects  of  Weber's  operas  were 
selected  from  romantic  literature,  and  how  the 
'Romantic  Opera,'  of  which  Germany  has  so 


romantic  character.  Few  were  the  thoughts  or 
feelings  which  Schubert's  genius  was  unable  to 
express  in  music.  'He  was  (to  quote  Schumann 
again)  *  the  deadly  enemy  of  all  Philistinism,  and 
after  Beethoven  the  greatest  master  who  made 
music  his  vocation  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the 
word.' 

Schumann's  own  enmity  to  PhiUstinism  was 
not  less  deadly  than  that  of  Schubert,  and  ro- 
manticism was  its  root  in  both  men.  So  strongly 
did  Schumann  resent  the  popularity  of  Hers, 
Hiinten,  and  other  Philistines,  whose  works  were 
in  vogue  about  the  year  1830,  that  he  founded 
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Uie  'Davidsbund*  to  expose  the  hollowneas  of 
tbeirpretenaionfl.  And  equally  diBsatisfied  with 
the  shallow  and  contracted  views  of  the  musical 
critics  of  that  day,  he  started  his  *  Neue  Zeit- 
schrift  fiir  Muidk'  to  vindicate  the  claims  of 
music  to  freedom  from  every  limitation,  except 
the  laws  of  reason  and  of  beauty,  v  Even  in  child- 
hood Schumann  was  an  eager  reader  of  ro- 
mantic literature,  and  the  writings  of  Hoffinann 
and  Jean  Paul  never  lost  their  charm  for  him. 
He  told  a  correspondent  that  if  she  would  rightly 
nndentand  his '  l^apillons,*  op.  2,  she  must  read 
the  last  chapter  of  Jean  Paul's  'Flegeljahre'; 
and  from  Hoffinann  he  borrowed  the  title  of 
*  Kzeisleriana.'  It  was  not  however  the  imagin- 
ary sufferings  of  Dr.  Kreissler,  but  the  real  deep 
soRowa  of  Schumann's  own  soul  which  expressed 
tbemaelves  in  these  noble  fiuitisias.  v  Though 
perfect  in  form,  tbey  are  thoroughly  romantic  in 
thought  and  spirit.  Not  less  romantic  were  the 
names  he  gave  to  his  pianoforte  pieces.  These 
names,  he  said,  were  scarcely  jiecessary — *  for  is 
not  music  self-sufficing  I  does  it  not  speak  for 
itself  I  '^but  he  admitted  that  they  were  faithful 
indexes  to  the  character  of  the  pieces.  The 
dearest  tokens  of  the  same  source  of  inspiration 
may  be  found  in  his  Fantasie,  op.  17,  which  bears 
as  its  motto  a  verse  from  Sdilegel.  In  the  last 
part  a  deeply  moving  effect  is  produced  by 
the  abrupt  change  of  key  in.the  arpeggios  from 
the  chords  of  C  to  A  and  then  to  F.  But  changes 
of  key  were  not  his  only  resource  for  the  produc- 
ticD  of  romantic  effects.  ^Excepting  Beethoven, 
none  have  illustrated  the  power  of  rhythm  so 
well  as  Schumann.  He  often  imparts  a  strange 
and  entirely  novel  significance  to  commonplace 
cr  fiuniliar  phrases  by  syncopated  notes,  by 
putting  the  emphasis  on  the  weak  part  of  the  bar, 
or  by  accents  so  marked  as  to  give  the  impres- 
sion of  a  simultaneous  combination  of  triple  and 
common  time.  These  strong  and  eccentric 
ihythms  appear  in  all  his  works ;  and  the  frequent 
directioiis  Marcato  attai  or  Molto  marcato  show 
what  stress  he  laid  upon  emphasis.  The  influence 
of  Jean  Paul  may  be  traced  also  in  Schumann's 
sosnetimes  grave  and  sometimes  playful  humour. 
Many  of  his  pianoforte  pieces  are  marked  mU 
Huwutr  or  mit  vielem  Humor,  ^  And  in  this  re- 
ipect  he  is  inferior  only  to  Beethoven,  of  whose 
'romantic  humour*  he  so  often  speaks  in  his 
*Gesammelte  Schriften.'^The  romantic  bias  of 
Schumann's  mind  was  not  less  evident  in  his 
treatment  of  Oriental  subjects.  The  colouring 
of  his  *  Paradise  and  the  Peri,*  and  of  his 
'Oriental  Pictures '  (Bilder  aus  Osten),  is  vividly 
locaL  And  of  his  songs  we  may  cite  the 
'Waldesgesprihch'  (Op.  39,  No.  3)  as  an  example 
of  the  purest  essence  of  romance.  -^FuU  as  the 
poem  is  in  itself  of  romantic  feeling  and  ex- 
pression, the  music  interprets  the  words,  raiher 
than  the  words  interpret  the.  music. 
"'The  romantic  spirit  found  a  less  congenial 
ibode  in  the  happy,  equable  disposition,  and 
carefully  disciplined  imagination  of  Mendels- 
sohn ;  but  his  genius  was  too  sensitive  and  deli- 
cate to  remain  unaffected  by  the  main  currents 
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of  his  age.^  ^'Take,  for  example,  the  first  four 
chords  in  the  overture  to  '  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.*  And  could  it  indeed  be  possible  to 
illustrate  Shakespeare's  romantic  play  in  music 
with  fuller  success  than  Mendelssohn  has  done  T 
The  overtures  'The  Hebrides,'  'The  Lovely 
Melusine,'and  *  Calm  Sea  and  Prosperous  Vojrage,' 
are  likewise  full  of  the  brightest  qualities  of 
romantidsm. 

Not  unlike  Mendelssohn  was  William  Stemdale 
Bennett ;  and  the  points  of  resemblance  between 
them  were  strict  regard  to  form,  clearness  of 
poetic  thought,  and  cultivated  refinement  of  taste. 
Komantic  too  Bennett  certainly  was ;  as  may  at 
once  be  seen  in  his  overtures,  *  The  Naiads '  and 
'The  Wood  Nymphs.'  So  tranquil,  clear  and 
perfect  in  detail  are  modt  of  Bennett's  com- 
positions, so  delicate  was  the  touch  which 
mshioned  them,  that  they  have  been  likened  to 
the  landscapes  of  Claude  Lorraine:  and  in 
illustration  of  what  is  meant,  we  may  mention 
his  *  Three  Musical  Sketches,'  op.  10  ('  The  Lake, 
the  Millstream  and  the  Fountain').  Yet  there 
were  rare  moments  when  Bennett's  habitual 
reserve  relaxed,  and  the  veil  was  lifted  from  his 
inner  nature.  To  the  inspiration  of  such  moments 
we  may  ascribe  parts  of  his  G  minor  Symphony, 
and  above  all  his  beautiful  *  Paradise  and  the 
Peri '  overture.  His  *  Parisina  *  overture  betrays 
the  latent  fire  which  burned  beneath  a  wontedly 
calm  surface,  and  many  romantic  passages 
might  be  pointed  out  in  it.  One  such  is  to  be 
found  at  the  beginning  of  the  working  out,  where 
the  theme,  which  before  was  in  Ff  minor  and 
the  very  soul  of  melancholy — 
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is  now  given  ill  A  major,  the  Of  of  the  cadence 
seeming  for  the  moment  to  brighten  it  as  with 
the  inspiration  of  hope — 
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Notice  of  the  modern  Grerman  composers  on 
whom  the  stamp  of  Schumann  is  so  immistake- 
able,  would  lead  us  too  £ar.  /Wagner  we  pass  by, 
because  he  can  hardly  be  counted  among  the 
followers  of  the  romantic  selux^  and  we  could 
not,  within  the  limits  of  this  article,  show  the 
points  wherein  he  differs  from  former  romanticists ; 

1  In  dMcrn>li«  to  Bttehardtl  4*Qibt«r  the  raooeH  of  bar  fluhai^ 
•ilorg«ng«MDg'  ftt  the  Bhlne  FeiUT«l.  MendelMobn  eddt:  'at  the 
words  Und  wMidb  in  dUmtr  NaeSt  the  mmlc  beoomee  lo  roDBAotte 
Aud  poetical  that  •? erj  time  I  hear  it.  I  am  more  touehed  and 
charmed.' 
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but  mention  b  made  under  OBOftnrBATioir 
of  lome  of  the  beautiful  and  tnily  romantio 
effects  which  he  knows  how  to  prodaoe  in  his 
iiistramentation.   [See  also  Opxra  and  Wagner.] 

</We  may  however  designate  one  of  the  greatest 
living  composers  as  one  of  the  greatest  living 
romanticists ;  and  it  is  no  disparagement  to  the 
individuality  of  Johannes  Brahms  to  say  that  he 
is  in  many  respects  the  disciple  of  Sdiubert  and 
Schumann.  The  romanticism  of  such  productions 
as  the  beautiful  romances  finm  Tieck's '  Magelone* 
(op.  35)  or  the  cantata  '  Rinaldo'  (op.  50)  is  of 
course  visible  at  a  glance^  but  Brahms's  romau' 
ticism  generally  lies  too  deep  to  be  discovered  with- 
out attentive  and  sympathetic  study.  As  a  rule, 
he  is  more  concerned  to  satisfy  the  judgment  than 
kindle  the  imagination,  more  anxious  to  move  the 
heart  than  please  the  ear.  Close  observation  will 
often  find  an  adequate  reason  and  justification  for 
seeming  harshnesses  in  Brahms's  works,  and  re- 
flective fimiiliarity  with  them  will,  in  the  same 
way,  surely  discover  the  genuine  romantic  spirit  in 
passages  where  its  presence  would  wholly  escape 
the  unpractised  eye  and  ear. 
^  Chopin  holds  a  solitazy  position  in  romantic 
art.  No  school  can  claim  him  wholly  for  its 
own,  and  the  best  poetic  gifts  of  the  French, 
Gerauui^  and  Sclavonic  nationalities  were  united 
In  him.  Chopin,  says  Liszt,  refused  to  be  bound 
by  deference  to  rules  which  fettered  the  play  of 
his  imagination,  simply  because  they  had  been 
accepted  as  classical.  But  the  classic  training 
and  solid  studies  of  his  youth,  combined  with  his 
exquisite  taste  and  innate  refinement,  preserved 
him  from  abuse  of  the  liberty  whit^  he  was 
determined  to  enjoy.  The  mental  atmosphere  of 
his  life  in  Paris  may  be  felt  In  his  works.  In 
hatred  of  whatever  was  commonplace  and 
ordinary,  he  was  one  with  the  French  romantic 
school ;  but  unlike  them  he  would  allow  nothing, 
whose  only  merit  was  originality,  to  stand  in  his 
oumpositions.  Beauty  there  must  always  be  to 
satisfy  him ;  and  he  would  have  recoiled  from 
the  crudities  and  barbarisms  which  disfigure  some 

^  works  of  the  French  romantic  period.  V  So  uni- 
formly romantic  was  Chopin  in  every  stage  o£ 
his  career,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  illustrate 
this  quality  of  his  music  by  extracts. 

The  French  romantic  school  of  literature  wa^ 
of  later  date  than  the  Grerman,  and  was  con- 
siderably affected  by  it.  The  general  features 
of  the  two  schools  were  very  similar^  but  the 
Frsnch  authors  wrote  even  more  than  the  6er< 
man  in  the  mediaeval  and  mystic  vein,  and  were 
more  prone  to  unhealthy  exaggeration.  In  France^ 
moreover,  the  antagonism  l^tween  the  romantio 
and  classical  schools  was  carried  to  a  pitch  which 
had  no  parallel  in  Germany.  The  completeness 
and  universality  of  the  empire  which  clnssic  ex- 
ample and  tradition  had  gained  over  the  educated 
public*  of  France,  intensified  the  revolt  against 
them,  when  at  last  it  arrived.  The  revolt  was 
as  widespread  as  it  was  uncompromising :  there 
was  not  a  field  of  art  or  literature  in  which  the 
rebel  flag  of  the  new  school  was  not  unfurled, 
and  a  revolutionary  temper,  inflamed  perhaps  by 
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'  the  political  storms  of  that  time,  waa  manifest  in 
all  that  they  did.  In  the  false  simplicity  and 
sickly  sentimentaHty,  in  the  stilted  diction  and 
threadbare  forms  of  expression  affected  by  the 
reigning  school,  the  insurgent  authors  had  indeed 
much  to  provoke  them.  But  in  the  vehemence 
of  their  reaction  against  such  fnults  they  were 
apt  to  fall  into  an  opposite  extreme ;  and  thus, 
finish  of  form,  deamess  of  outline,  and  coherent 
sequence  of  tiiought  are  too  often  absent  firom 
their  works. 

With  respect  to  music,  Berlioz  is  the  typical 
name  of  the  renaissance  of  1830 ;  but  Liszt,  on 
whom  the  French  school  exercised  so  strong  aa 
influence,  may  be  associated  with  him.  So  &r 
were  these  composers  and  their  countless  fol- 
lowers borne  by  the  revolutionary  impulse,  that 
they  did  not  shrink  at  times  firom  a  total  rejection 
of  uie  old  traditional  forms  in  their  instrumental 
music ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  very  valuable 
results  were  obtained  by  their  hardihood,  v- They 
ohose  indeed  romantic  subjects  for  musical  repre- 
sentation, as  Weber  and  Schumann  had  done,  but 
there  the  resemblance  ceased.  I.  They  aimed  not, 
as  the  earlier  masters  did,  to  reproduce  the  fed- 
ings  stirrod  in  them  by  external  objects,  but 
rather  to  present  the  objects  themselves  to  the 
minds  of  an  audience ;  and  an  undoubted  loss 
of  romantic  effect  was  the  consequence  of  their 
innovation.  wBut  while  we  cannot  acquit  the 
younger  romanticists  of  the  charge  of  an  exces- 
sive realism,  which  too  readily  sacrificed  artistic 
beauty  to  originality  and  vivid  representation, 
nor  deny  the  frequoit  obscurity  and  incoherence 
of  their  compositions,  we  are  unable  to  acquiesce 
in  the  imputation  so  often  fastened  upon  them 
that  their  romanticism  was  merely  the  veil  of 
ignorance,  and  that  they  violated  rules  because 
they  knew  no  better.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even 
those  among  them  who  pushed  extravagance  to 
the  farthest  point  were  Uiorough  masters  of  the 
strictest  rules  and  severest  forms  of  musical  com- 
position. 

^  To  sum  up,  in  conclusion,  our  obligations  to 
the  romantic  School,  we  must  acknowled|;e  that 
they  saved  music  from  the  danger  with  which  it 
was  at  one  time  threatened  of  being  ti>iated  as 
an  exact  but  dry  and  cold  science ;  that  they 
gave  it  a  freer  and  more  elastic  form ;  that  they 
developed  the  capabilities  and  technique  m 
various  instruments ;  that  being  themselves . 
always  fiUed  with  a  deep  reverence  for  their  own 
art  they  rescued  from  unmerited  neglect  some  of 
the  finest  works  of  earlier  composers ;  and  that  by 
their  own  genius  and  labour  they  have  added 
many  a  noUe  masterpiece  to  the  treasures  of 
music*  [A.H.W.] 

*  For  the  Ibnffolnc  artle1i>  the  followlDf  works  have  been  eooralted :  / 
— Schttounn.  'Gettmmelte  BchrlHeti';  LUit.  'Chopin*;  HotUnrty./ 
'  Die  Lebre  der  fbrmalen  Aettbetik ' :  KOster.  'PopaUiv  Vortrlce'/ 
La  Marm. '  Maslkallaehe  BtadleD-kOpfe ' :  WaslelewMkl. '  SehamanD ' ; 
Weber.  Max  ▼.. '  0.  M.  t.  Weber ' :  HoAnann. '  Kreitlerlana ' ;  Gaaticr. 
'Hhtoire  da  RoBMntUiae' :  N.  ZeltMhrill  t  Moslk.  189l-10a» :  Rlehl. 
'CbarakterkOpfe ' ;  Broekbaui.  'OooTenatlonslezleon' ;  Bckermana. 
'Geiprlobb  mtt  Goethe ' :  nendel.  *LezieoD* ;  Brendel.  'Q«eehleMe 
der  Muslk ' ;  Marx. '  Moslk  des  Neuniehnten  Jahrbunderta ' ;  KaetUa. 
'  Oeachichte  der  Muslk ' ;  Weitzmann. '  Geschichte  des  ClaTlcnpieli ' : 
Jtelssaaan,  * Voo  BeCh  bb  WacnV;  LaCten  lh>m  Dr.  Sepff  and  Dr. 
/Ludwlg. 
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HOMBEHG.  One  of  those  muucal  families  of 
whom,  from  the  Bachs  downwards,  so  many  are 
encniraiered  in  Gerroany.  The  founders  were 
AirroN  and  Heinrich,  a  pair  of  Inseparable 
brothers,  who  dressed  ah'ke,  and  lived  together  in 
Bom.  They  were  still  alive  in  1792.  Another 
Airrov,  a  bassoon-player,  bom  in  Westphalia  in 
1745,  lived  at  Dinklage  (Duchy  of  Oldenburg), 
gave  eoncerts  at  Hamburg,  and  died  in  181 3, 
Uving  long  enough  to  play  a  concerto  for  two 
bassoons  with  his  youngest  son  Antow,  bom  1 777. 
His  ddest  son,  Bebvhard,  bom  Nov.  1 1, 1 767,  at 
Dinklage,  is  jusUy  regarded  as  head  of  the  school 
of  Qennaii  violoncellists.  When  only  fourteen  he 
attracted  considerable  attention  in  Paris  during 
a  visit  there  with  his  fiftther;  from  1790  to  1793 
be  was  in  the  band  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne  at 
Boon,  at  the  same  time  with  Ferdinand  Ries, 
R«ich»  and  the  two  Beethovens.  During  the 
French  invasion  he  occupied  himself  in  a  profes- 
sional tour  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  was 
well  received,  especially  in  Madrid,  where  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  accompanied  liim  on  the  violin.  His 
coosin  Andreas  went  with  him.  and  on  their  return 
through  Vienna  late  in  1796^  they  gave  a  con- 
cert at  which  Beethoven  played  (Thayer,  ii.  16). 
After  his  return  Bemhard  married  Catherine 
Rsmeke  at  Hamburg.  From  1801  to  1803  he 
wss  a  professor  in  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and 
we  next  find  him  in  the  King's  band  at  Berlin. 
Spohr  (Antob.  i.  78)  met  him  there  at  the  end 
oi  1804,  and  played  quartets  with  him.  Perhaps 
tbs  most  remarkable  fact  he  mentions  is  that 
after  one  of  Beethoven's  early  quartets  (op.  18) 
Sombecg  asked  how  Spohr  could  play  *such 
sbsord  staff*  {baroekei  Zeng).  It  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  well-known  anecdote  of  his  tearing  the 
eopy  of  the  first  Rasoumowsky  quartet  irom  the 
lUnd  and  trampling  on  it. 

The  approach  of  the  French  forces  in  1 806  again 
drove  Romberg  on  the  world,  and  in  1807  he  was 
travelling  in  South  Ryssia,  but  returned  to  Berlin, 
and  was  Court- Capellmeister  till  1817,  when  he 
retired  into  private  life  at  Hamburg.  In  1822 
he  went  to  Vienna,  in  1825  to  St.  Petersburg 
sad  Moaoow,  and  in  1839  ^  ^London,  and  Paris, 
whero  hia  Method  for  the  cello  (Berlin,  Trautwein, 
1840)  was  adopted  by  the  Conservatoire.  He  died 
St  Hamburg,  August  13,  1841. 

The  great  importance  of  B.  Romberg  both  as 
composer  and  executant  arises  from  the  fact  that 
he  materially  extended  the  capabilities  of  the 
▼Jslopoello.  His  celebrated  ooncertoa  may  be 
isid  to  contain  im|^citly  a  complete  theory 
of  cello  playing,  and  there  are  few  passages 
known  to  modem  players  the  type  of  which  may 
not  be  found  there.  Probably  no  better  know- 
ledge of  the  fingerboard  could  be  gained  than 
by  studying  these  concertos.  Although  they  are 
BOW  seldom  played  in  public,  being  somewhat 
too  old-lashioned  to  hit  the  taste  of  modem 
sitista  and  audiences,  they  are  yet  of  considerable 
Bisrit  as  compositions,  imd  contain  passages  of 
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distinct  grace  and  charm.  There  is  probably  no 
means  now  of  learning  at  first  hand  what  Rom- 
berg's own  plaving  was  like.  But  it  may  bo 
gathered  from  the  character  of  his  compositions, 
that  his  tone  was  not  so  full  and  powerful  as 
that  of  artists  who  confined  themselves  more  to 
the  lower  register  of  the  instrument,  and  to  pas- 
sages  of  less  complication.  As  an  indication  that 
this  view  agrees  with  that  which  prevailed  during 
his  lifetime,  we  find  him  for  instance  spoken  of 
as  follows  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Allgemeine 
Musikalische  Zeitung  for  1817,  who  hsd  heard 
him  play  at  Amsterdam: — 'The  visit  of  B.  Rom- 
berg had  long  been  eagerly  looked  for.  The 
immense  reputation  which  preceded  him,  caused 
his  first  concert  to  be  crowded  to  excess.  He 
played  a  concerto  (die  Reise  auf  den  Bemhards- 
berg)  and  a  capriccio  on  Swedish  national  airs. 
In  regard  to  the  perfection  and  taste  of  his  per- 
formance, to  the  complete  ease  and  lightness  of 
his  playing,  our  great  expectations  were  far  ex- 
ceeded— but  not  so  in  respect  of  tone — this,  espe- 
cially in  difficult  passages,  we  found  much  weaker 
than  the  powerful  tone  of  our  own  Rauppe,  and 
indeed  scarcely  to  compare  with  it.'  At  a  second 
concert  Romberg  played  his  well-known  Military 
Concerto,  and  the  same  view  was  reiterated. 

Bemhard  Romberg  composed  cello  solos  of  vari- 
ons  kinds;  string  quartets;  PF.  quartets;  afuneral 
Sjrmphony  for  Queen  Louise  of  Prussia;  a  concerto 
for  2  cellos  (Breitkopf  &  Hartel),  his  last  work ; 
and  operas — 'Die  wiedergef undone  Statue,'  wonis 
byGrozzi  von  Sohwick  ( 1 790),  and  *  Der Schiffbrach' 
(1 791,  Bonn),  'Don  Mendoce,'  with  his  cousin 
Andreas  (Paris),  *Alma,'  'Ulysses  und  Circe* 
<July  27,  1807),  and  '  Rittertreue,*  3  acts  (Jan. 
31,  181 7,  Berlin).  His  son  Kabl,  also  a  cellist, 
bom  at  St.  Petersburg  Jan.  17,  181 1,  played  in 
the  court-band  there  from  183a  to  1843,  and 
afterwards  lived  at  Vienna. 

Anton  Romberg  the  younger  had  a  brother 
Gerhard  Hrinbioh,  bom  1748,  a  clarinet- 
player,  and  Musikdirector  at  Miinster,  who 
lived  with  him  for  some  time  at  Bonn,  and 
had  several  children,  of  whom  the  most  cele- 
brated was  Andreas,  a  violinist,  bom  April  37, 
1767,  at  Vechte,  near  Miinster.  When  only 
seven  he  played  in  public  with  his  cousin  Bern- 
hard,  with  whom  he  remained  throughout  life 
on  terms  of  the  closest  friendship.  At  seventeen 
he  excited  great  enthusiasm  in  Paris,  and  was 
engaged  for  the  Concerts  Spirituels  (1784).  In 
1 790  he  joined  his  cousin  at  Bonn,  played  the 
violin  in  the  Elector's  band,  and  accompanied  him 
to  Italy  in  1793.  In  Rome  they  gave  a  concert 
at  the  Capitol  (Feb.  17,  1796)  imder  the  patron- 
age of  (Cardinal  Rezzonico.  Andreas  then  made 
some  stay  in  Vienna,  where  Haydn  showed  great 
interest  in  his  first  quartet.  In  1797  he  went  to 
Hamburg,  and  in  1798  made  a  tour  alone.  In 
1800  he  followed  Bemhard  to  Paris,  and  com- 
posed with  him  'Don  Mendoce,  ou  le  Tuteur 
portugais.'  The  opera  fidled,  and  the  success  of 
their  concerts  was  but  partial,  so  Andreas  left 
for  Hamburg,  where  he  married,  and  remained 
for  fifteen  yairs.    He  next  became  Court-Capell- 
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meister  ftt  Gotha,  where  he  died,  in  very  grefti 
destitution,  Nov.  lO,  1811.  Concerts  were  given 
in  various  towns  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow  and 
children.  The  university  of  Kiel  gave  him  a 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Music.  He  composed  six 
mnphonies^  quartets,  quintets,  church  music ;  a 
Te'Deum,  Psalms,  a  Dixit,  Magnificat,  sod 
Hallelujah,  in  4,  5,  8  and  16  parts;  several 
operas — 'Das  graue  XJngeheuer '  (1790,  Bonn), 
'Die  Macht  derMusik*  (1791),  'Der  Rabe,*  ope- 
retta (1792),  'Die  Grossmuth  des  Scipio,*  and 
'  Die  Ruinen  zu  Pnluzzi,' — the  two  last  not  per- 
formed. His  best-known  work  is  the  music  for 
Schiller  s  '  Song  of  the  Bell/  which  still  keeps  ita 

Slace  in  oonoert  programmes.  His  music  is  solid, 
ut  not  original,  being  too  closely  modelled  on 
Mozart.  His  lai^r  works  are  well-known  in 
England.  The  Lay  of  the  Bell  was,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Choral  Harmonists*  Society,  to  be  often 
found  in  its  programmes,  and  is  still  occasionally 
heard.  That,  with  *  The  Transient  and  the  Eter- 
nal,* *  The  Harmony  of  the  Spheres,* '  The  Power 
of  Song,'  and  a  Te  Deum  (in  D),  are  all  pub- 
lished with  English  words  by  Novellos.  His 
Toy- symphony  is  now  and  then  played  as  an 
alternative  to  Haydn*s,  and  was  chosen  for  per- 
formanee  by  an  extraordinary  company,  em- 
bracing most  of  the  great  artists  of  London,  May 
14, 1880.  Two  sons,  CiPBiANO  and  Heikbioh  are 
mentioned  in  the  Allg.  musikalische  Zeitung. 
Andreas*s  brother  Balteasar,  bom  1775,  nnd 
educated  for  a  cellist,  died  aged  seventeen.  His 
sister  Thebesb,  bom  1781,  had  a  considerable 
reputation  as  a  pianist  L^'G.] 

BOMEO  AND  JULIET.  A  subject  often  set 
by  opera  composers ;  e.  g, — 

1.  Borneo  et  Juliette;  3  acts;  words  by  de 
S^gur,  music  by  Steibelt.  Eeydeau,  Paris,  Sept. 
10,  1793. 

2.  *  Giulietta  e  Bomeo.'  Opera  seria  in  3  acts, 
by  Zingarelli.  Produced  at  the  Scala,  Milan, 
Carnival,  1 796.  It  was  one  of  Napoleon's  favour- 
ite operas,  when  Crescentini  sang  in  it. 

3.  'Giulietta  e  Bomeo/  by  Vaocaj.  Produced 
at  the  Scala,  Milan,  spring  of  i8a6 ;  King's 
Theatre,  London,  April  10,  183a. 

4.  'I  Ciipuletti  ed  i  Montecchi,'  in  3  acts; 
libretto  by  Bomani,  music  by  Bellini.  Produced 
at  Venice,  March  la,  1830.  It  was  written  for 
the  two  Grisis  and  Bubini.  King's  Theatre, 
London,  July  30,  18.^3. 

5.  '  Bomeo  et  Julielte,*  in  5  acts ;  words  by 
Barbier  and  CaiT^,  music  by  Gounod.  Produced 
at  theTh^tre  Lyrique.  April  37, 1 867.  In  London, 
at  Covent  Garden,  in  Italian,  July  ii,  1867. 

6.  In  addition  to  these  it  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  work  by  Berlioz,  his  5tb  Symphony — 
'Bom^  et  Juliette.  Symphonic  dramatique,  avec 
chcBurs,  solos  de  chant,  et  prologue  en  r^citatif 
choral,  op.  17.*  Dedicated  to  Paganini.  The  words 
are  Berlioz's  own,  versified  by  Emil  Deschamps. 
It  was  composed  in  1839,  and  performed  three 
times  consecutively  at  the  Conservatoire.  In 
England  the  First  Part  (4  numbers)  was  executed 
under  M.  Berlioz's  direction  at  the  New  Phil- 
harmonic Concerts  of  March  24,  and  April  28, 
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1852,  and  the  entire  work  by  the  Philharmonio 
Society  (Cusins)  Maroh  10,  1881.  [G.] 

BOMEB,  Emma,  soprano  singer,  pupil  of  Sir 
George  Smart,  bom  m  18 14,  made  her  first 
appearance  at  Covent  Garden  Oct.  16,  1830,  aa 
Clara  in  *  The  Duenna.*  She  met  with  a  favour- 
able reception,  and  for  several  years  filled  the 
position  of  prima  donna  at  Covent  Garden,  the 
English  Opera  House,  and  Drury  Lane,  with 
great  credit.  In  1851  she  took  the  management 
of  the  Surrey  Theatre,  with  a  company  con- 
taining Miss  Poole  and  other  good  singers,  and 
brought  out  a  series  of  operas  in  English.  Miss 
Bomer  was  rarely  heard  in  the  ooncert-room, 
but  appeared  at  the  Westminster  Abbey  Festival 
in  1834.  She  was  the  original  singer  of  the 
title-parts  in  Bamett*s  'Mountain  Sylph*  and 
'Fair  Bosamond.*  Her  performance  of  Amina 
in  the  English  version  of  Bellini's  'Sonnambula' 
was  much  admired.  She  married  a  Mr.  Almond, 
and  died  at  Mai^te,  April  11, 1868.  [W.H.H.] 

BONCONI,  a  fiunily  of  distinguished  singera. 

DoMENioo,  a  tenor,  was  bom  July  ii,  177a, 
at  Lendinara-di-Polesine  in  Venetia.  Ha  first 
appeared  on  the  stage  in  1797  at  La  Fenioe, 
Venice,  and  obtained  great  renown  both  as  a 
singer  and  actor,  there  and  in  other  Italian  cities. 
He  sang  in  Italian  opera  at  St.  Petenbui^  and 
Munich,  and  afterwards  became  a  professor  of 
singing  at  the  Conservatoires  in  those  cities,  and 
at  Milan,  whero  he  died,  April  13,  1839.  Of  hii 
three  sons, 

Fbuoe,  bom  in  181 1,  at  Venice,  under  the 
direction  of  his  father  devoted  hixnself  to  in- 
struction in  singing,  and  became  a  profeswr  in 
1837  at  Wttrzburg,  at  Frankfort,  and,  in  1844-8, 
at  Milan.  He  was  similarly  engaged  for  some  years 
in  London,  and  finally  at  St.  Petersburg,  where 
he  died  Sept.  10,  1875.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
Method  of  teaching  singing,  and  of  several  songs. 
His  second  brother, 

GiOBOio,  the  celebrated  baritone,  was  bom  at 
Milan,  Aug.  6, 18 10.  He  received  instruction  in 
singing  from  his  &ther,  and  began  his  dramatic 
career  in  1831,  at  Pavia,  as  Arturo  in  'La 
Straniera.'  He  played  in  some  of  the  small 
Italian  cities,  then  at  Bome,  whero  Doniaetti 
wrote  for  him  *ll  Furioso,*  'Torquato  Tasso,' 
and  '  Maria  di  Bohan,'  in  which  last,  as  Due  de 
Chevrouse,  he  obtained  one  of  his  greatest 
triumphs<^also  at  Turin,  Florence,  Naples,  etc  In 
the  last  city  Bonooni  was  married,  Oct.  18, 1837, 
to  Signorina  Giovannina  Giannoni,  a  singer  who 
had  played  in  London  the  previous  year,  in 
opera-buffis  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre.  He 
began  his  career  in  England  at  Her  Majesty*s, 
April  9,  184a,  as  'Enrioo*  in  Lucia,  and  was 
well  received  during  the  season  in  that  character 
and  in  those  of  Filippo  (Beatrice  di  Tenda), 
Belcoro  (L'Elisir),  BasUio,  Biocardo  (Puritani), 
Tasso,  etc.  In  the  last  opera  his  wife  played 
with  him,  but  neither  then,  nor  five  years  later 
as  Maria  di  Bohan,  did  she  make  the  least  im- 
pression on  the  English  public.  He  then  made  a 
provincial  tour  with  her,  Thalberg,  and  John 
Parry.    In  the  winter  he  played  at  Uie  *  Italiens,' 
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Pkrit,  with  Bach  siiooeit  that  he  wm  engaged 
there  for  aeveral  subsequeiit  seasons,  and  at  one 
tiioe  was  manager  of  the  theatre,  and  was  also 
engaged  at  Vienna,  Pesth,  Madrid  (where  he  was 
manager),  Barcelona  and  Naples.  He  reappeared 
in  England  April  13,  1847,  at  Covent  Garden, 
as  Enrico,  and  also  played  Figaro  (Barbiere), 
May  8,  De  Cherreuse  on  the  production  in 
England  of  'Maria  di  Rohan/  and  the  Doge 
on  the  production  of  Verdi's  •  I  due  Foscan/ 
June  19,  in  which  *  by  his  dignity  and  foice  he 
saved  the  opera  . .  .  nom  utter  condemnation* 
(Chorley).  •  There  are  few  instances  of  a  voice 
so  limited  fai  compass  (hardly  exceeding  an 
octave),    so    inferior   in    quality,  bo  weak,  so 

habituaUy  out  of  tune The  low  staturo, 

the  fieatures,  unmarked  and  commonplace  when 
siknt,  promising  nothing  to  an  audience,  yet 
which  could  express  a  dignity  of  bearing,  a 
tragic  passion  not  to  be  exceeded,  or  an  exu- 
berance of  the  wildest,  quaintest,  most  whimsical, 

most  spontaneous  comedy These  things 

we  have  seen,  and  have  forgotten  personal  insigni- 
ficance, vocal  power  beyond  mediocrity,  every 
dieqnalification.  in  the  spell  of  strong,  real  sensi- 
bility '  (lb.).    There  have  been  few  such  examples 
of  terrible  courtly  tragedy  as  •  Signer  Bonconi^s 
ChevreuBe— the  polished  demeanour  of  his  earlier 
scenes  giving  a  fearful  force  of  contrast  to  the 
Utter  ones  ....  *  (lb.)    He  sang  at  the  Italian 
Opera    every  season   until   i860   inclusive  ex- 
cepting  1855   And  63,   in  all  the  great  comic 
operas,  as  Don  Juan,  Leporello,   Masetto,  Na- 
bttcoo,  Fauet  (Spohr),  Rigoletto,   Lord  Allca«h 
(Fra    Diavolo),    Daoidolo    (Zampa),    Barberino 
(Stradella),  and  Crispino  (Cri«pino  e  la  Comare), 
etc.     In  the  last  six  parts  he  was  the  original 
bterpreter  at  the  Italian  Opera,  and  in  many 
of  these,  such  as  Rigoletto,  the  Lord,  Figaro, 
sod  the  PoJest2k  (LaGazza)  of  Rossini,  and  those 
of  Donizetti  he  remained  a  favourite.    Of  his 
clsssical  parts,  his  Don  Juan  alone  was  a  dis- 
appointment.   He  afterwards  went  to  America, 
and  remained  there  seme  time,   well  received. 
He  returned  to  Europe  in  1874,  and  was  ap- 
pointed a  teacher  of  singing  at  the  Conservatorio 
at  Madrid,  which  post  he  still  holds.   Some  years 
previously  he  founded  a  school  of  singing  at 
Granada.^ 

Seba&tiaso,  the  other  son,  also  a  baritone, 
bom  May  181 4,  at  Venice,  received  instruction 
from  bia  father  and  the  elder  Bomani,  and  made 
his  first  amtearance  in  1836,  at  Teatro  Pantera, 
Looca,  as  Torquato  Tasso,  in  which  part  through- 
oat  his  career  he  made  one  of  his  greatest  successes. 
He  enjoyed  considerable  popularity  in  his  own 
ooontry,  at  Vienna,  and  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
AjDorica,  as  an  able  artist  in  the  same  line  of 
parts  aa  his  brother — unlike  him  in  personal 
appearance,  being  a  tall  thin  man,  but  like  him 
in  the  capability  of  his  face  for  great  variety 
of  ezprt-ssion.    He  appeared  in  England  in  i860 
at  Her  Majesty's,  and  was  fairly  well  received  as 
Bigdelto  (in  which  he  made  his  d^ut.  May  i  ath), 

1  SoC  Cotdovai,  as  aceordlng  to  F^tla. 
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'  Masetto,  and  Griletto  (Piov*  d'un  Opera  Seria). 
He  rotirod  from  public  life  after  a  career  of  35 
years,  and  is  at  the  present  time  a  teacher  Jf 
singing  at  Milan.*  [^.C] 

RONDEAU.  The  French  name  for  a  short 
poem  of  six  or  eight  lines,  containing  but 
two  rhjones,  and  so  contrived  that  the  open- 
ing and  closing  lines  wero  identical,  thus  form- 
ing as  it  were  a  circle  or  round.  The  name 
has  come  to  be  used  in  music  for  a  movement 
constructed  on  a  somewhat  corresponding  plan. 
[See  Rondo.]  [g.] 

RONDO  (FV.  Bondeau).  A  piece  of  music 
having  one  principal  subject,  to  which  a  return 
is  always  made  after  the  introduction  of  other 
matter,  so  as  to  give  a  symmetrical  or  rounded 
form  to  the  whole. 

From  the  simplicity  and  obviousnees  of  this 
idea  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  Rondo- 
form  was  the  earliest  and  most  frequent  definite 
mould  for  musical  construction.  For  a  full  tracing 
of  this  point  see  Fobm  [i.  541,  553].  In  fact  the 
Fvrst  Movement  and  the  Rondo  are  the  two 
princtpal  types  of  Form,  modifications  of  the 
Rondo  serving  as  thr  skeleton  for  nearly  every 
piece  or  song  now  written.  Dr.  Marx  (*  Allge- 
meine  Musiklehre*)  distinguishes  five  forms  of 
Rondo,  but  his  description  is  involved,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  any  acknowledged  authority 
for  these  distinctions,  scarcely  justifiable. 

Starting  with  a  principal  subject  of  definite 
form  and  length,  the  first  idea  naturally  was  to 
preserve  this  unchanged  in  key  or  form  through 
the  piece.  Hence  a  decided  melody  of  eight  or^ 
sixteen  bars  was  chosen,  ending  with  a  full  close 
in  the  tonic.  After  a  rambling  excursion  through 
several  keys  and  with  no  particular  object,  the 
principal  subject  was  regained  and  an  agreeable 
sense  of  contrast  attained.  rLater  on  there  grew 
out  of  the  free  section  a  second  subject  in  a  re- 
lated key,  and  still  later  a  third,  which  allowed 
the  second  to  be  repeated  in  the  tonioj  This 
vaiiety  closely  resembles  the  first-movement 
form,  the  third  subject  taking  the  place  of  ihe 
development  of  subjects,  which  is  rare  in  a 
Rondo.  The  chief  difi*6rence  lies  in  the  return 
to  the  first  subject  immediately  after  the  second, 
which  is  the  invariable  characteristic  of  the 
Rondo.  The  first  of  these  clasBes  is  the  Rondo 
from  Gouperin  to  Haydn,  the  second  and  third 
that  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  The  fully  deve- 
loped Rondo-form  of  Beethoven  and  the  modem 
composers  may  be  thus  tabulated :— 

w«*t.^:S^.,.ii«"»K  ari«b.  w«,b.  *^^*-  ood^ 

In  the  case  of  a  Rondo  in  a  minor  key,  the  second 
subject  would  naturally  be  in  the  relative  major 
instead  of  in  the  dominant. 

One  example— perhaps  the  clearest  as  well 
as  the  best  known  in  all  music— will  suffice  to 
make  this  plan  understood  by  the  uutechnioal 
reader.      Taking    the    Rondo    of   Beethoven's 

3  Wa  are  Indcbtad  to  him  ud  Mr.  J.  0.  GriJllUi  lor  mudi  el 
ftbuva  lulurmatluu  wlUi  retted  U>  bi*  tuuilj. 
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'Sonata  Pathetique'  (op.  13)  we  find  the  fin*  \ 
subject  in  C  minor: — 


%ns  ir  i^iT^cjrTgif 


Ife^ 


p 


this  is  of  1 7^  ban  in  length  and  ends  with  a  full 
olose  in  the  key.  Six  bars  follow,  modulating 
into  £  b,  where  we  find  the  second  subject*  which 
is  of  unusual  proportions  compared  with  the  first, 
oonsLsting  as  it  does  of  three  separate  themes : — 


gffter 


•tc 


cr:ir 


etc 


After  this  we  return  to  the  ist  subject,  which 
ends  just  as  before.  A  new  start  is  then  made  with 
a  third  subject  (or  pair  of  subjects  ?)  in  Ab  : — 


^   I  U 


iS 


t 


P 


I?^V|H"h^^4i^ 


f 

this  material  is  worked  out  for  24  bars  and 
leads  to  a  prolonged  passage  on  a  chord  of  the 
dominant  seventh  on  6,  which  heightens  the 
expectation  of  the  return  of  the  ist  subject  by 
delaying  it.  On  its  third  appenrance  it  is  not 
played  quite  to  the  end,  but  we  are  skilfully  led 
away,  the  bass  taking  the  theme,  till,  in  the 
short  spjice  of  four  bars,  we  find  the  whole  of  the 
and  subject  reappearing  in  G  major.  Then, 
as  this  is  somewhat  long,  the  ist  subject  comes 
in  again  for  the  fouiih  time  and  a  Coda  formed 
irom  the  and  section  of  the  and  subject  concludes 
the  Rondo  with  still  another  'positively  last 
appearance*  of  No.  i. 

Beethoven's  Rondos  will  all  be  found  to  present 
but  slight  modifications  of  the  above  form.  Some- 
times a  'working-out'  or  development  of  the 
and  subject  will  take  the  place  of  the  3rd 
subject,  as  in  the  Sonata  in  £  (op.  90"),  but  in 
wtry  case  the  principal  subject  will  be  presented 
in  its  entirety  at  leant  three  Unies.  But  as  this 
was  apt  to  lead  to  monotony — especially  in  the 
case  of  a  long  subject  like  that  in  the  Sonata 
just  quoted — Beethoven  introduced  the  plan  of 
varying  the  theme  slightly  on  each  repetition,  or 
of  breaking  off  in  the  middle.  It  is  'in  such 
delicate  and  artistic  modifications  and  improve- 
ments as  these  that  the  true  genius  shows  itself, 
and  not  in  the  complete  alMuidonment  of  old 
rules.    In  the  earliest  example  we  can  take — 
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the  Rondo  of  the  Sonata  in  A  (op.  a,  No.  a),  the 
form  of  the  opening  arpeggio  is  altered  on  every 
recurrence,  while  the  simple  phrase  of  the  third 
and  fourth  bars 


f''j|J^rf|Jr-ir 


i=^ 


is  thus  varied : — 
4* 


f'j.|JJrfl-fr-£r 


i=^ 


f^raji^a"^^ 


-rrr^rT;fef^ 


In  the  Rondo  of  the  Sonata  in  £b  (op.  7)  again, 
we  find  the  main  subject  cut  short  on  its  second 
appearance,  while  on  its  final  repetition  all  sorts  ' 
of  liberties  are  taken  with  it;  it  is  played  an 
octave  higher  than  its  normal  place,  a  tree  varia- 
tion is  made  on  it,  and  at  last  we  are  startled  by 
its  being  thrust  into  a  distant  key — £i).  This 
last  effect  has  been  boldly  pilfered  by  many  a 
composer  since — Chopin  in  the  Rondo  of  bis 
£  minor  Pianoforte  Concerto,  for  instance.  It  is 
needless  to  multiply  examples  :  Beethoven  shows 
in  each  successive  work  how  this  apparently  stiff 
and  rigid  form  can  be  invested  with  infinite 
variety  and  interest;  he  always  contradicted  the 
idea  (in  which  too  few  have  followed  him) 
that  a  Rondo  was  bound  in  duty  to  be  an 
8-bar  subject  in  a-4  time,  of  one  unvarying, 
jaimty,  and  exasperatingly  jocose  character.  The 
Rondo  of  the  £b  Sonata  is  most  touchingl; 
melancholy,  so  is  that  to  the  Sonata  in  £  (op.  90), 
not  to  mention  many  others.  There  will  always 
remain  a  certain  stifihess  in  this  form,  owing  to 
the  usual  separation  of  the  subject  from  its  sur* 
roundings  by  a  full  close.  When  this  is  dispensed 
with,  the  piece  is  said  to  be  in  Rondo-form,  but 
is  not  called  a  Rondo  {e.g.  the  last  movement  of 
Beethoven's  Sonata  op.  a,  No.  3). 

Modem  composers,  like  Chopin,  with  whom 
construction  was  not  a  strong  point,  often  omit 
the  central  section,  or  third  subject,  together  with 
the  repetition  of  the  first  subjtet  which  aooom- 
panics  it,  and  thus  what  they  call  a  Rondo  is 
merely  a  piece  on  the  plan  of  a.  French  overture; 
that  is  to  say,  havifig  produced  all  his  material 
in  the  first  half  of  the  piece,  the  composer  r^ieats 
the  whole  unchanged,  save  that  such  portions  as 
were  in  the  Dominant  are,  in  the  repetition, 
given  in  the  Tonic.  Chopin's  'Rondeau  brill- 
ante*  in  £b,  the  'Adieu  k  Varsovie '—indeed  all 
his  Rondos— ehow  this  construction,  or  rather, 
want  of  construction.  \  i  [F'^0 
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ROOKE,  William  Michael,  son  of  Jolin 
Boorke,  *  Dublin  tradesman,  was  bom  in  South 
Great  George*B  Street,  Dublin,  Sept.  29, 1 794.  His 
bent  for  music,  which  displayed  itself  at  an  early 
age,  was  sternly  discouraged  by  his  father,  who 
wished  him  to  follow  his  own  avocation,  but 
before  he  was  sixteen,  he  was,  by  his  father's 
death,  left  firee  to  follow  his  own  inclination. 
He  studied,  almost  unaided,  so  assiduously,  that 
in  1813  he  took  to  music  as  a  profession,  learned 
counterpoint  under  Dr.Cogan,  a  Dublin  professor, 
and  became  a  teacher  of  the  violiu  and  piano- 
forte. Among  his  pupils  on  the  former  in- 
strument was  Balfe,  then  a  boy.  In  1817 
he  was  appointed  chorus-master  and  deputy 
leader  at  the  theatre  in  Crow  Street,  Dublin, 
and  soon  afterwards  composed  a  polaoca,  *0h 
Glory,  in  thy  brightest  hour,*  which  was  sung 
by  Braham,  and  met  with  great  approbation.  A 
few  years  later  he  removed  to  England.  In  1826 
he  was  leading  oratorioa  at  Biimingham,  and  in 
the  fame  year  came  to  London,  and  sought  the 
appointment  of  chorus-master  at  Drury  Lane,  and 
estoblished  himself  as  a  teacher  of  singing.  About 
this  period  he  composed  his  opera,  *Amilie,  or 
The  Love  Test,'  which,  after  he  had  waited 
many  years  for  an  opportunity  of  producing  it, 
was  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden,  Dec.  3, 1837, 
with  decided  success,  and  at  once  established  his 
RputAtion  as  a  composer  of  marked  ability.  He 
immediately  commenced  the  composition  of  a 
•econd  opera,  and  on  May  a,  1 839  produced  at 
Covent  Garden  *  Henrique,  or,  The  Ix>ve  Pilgrim/ 
which  although  most  favourably  received,  was 
withdrawn  after  five  performances  on  account  of 
a  misanderstanding  with  the  manager.  He  com- 
posed a  third  opera  entitled  'Cagliostro,'  which  has 
been  performed.  He  died  Oct.  14, 1847,  and 
buried  in  Brompton  Cemetery.      [W.H.H.] 

BOOT.  The  classification  of  the  chords  which 
Ibnn  the  structural  material  of  modem  harmonic 
music  is  attained  by  referring  them  to  what  are 
called  their  roots  ;  and  it  is  mainly  by  their  use 
that  these  harmonic  elements  are  brought  within 
the  Awnain  of  intelligible  order. 

As  long  as  the  purely  polyphonic  system  was 
in  toll  force,  the  chordal  combinations  were  merely 
risBsified  according  to  recognized  degrees  of  con- 
sooaDoe  and  dissonance,  without  any  dear  idea 
of  relationship :  but  as  that  system  merged  by 
degrees  into  the  harmonic  system,  it  wan  found 
that  fresh  principles  of  classification  were  in- 
dispensable ;  and  that  many  combinations  which 
St  fint  might  appear  to  have  quite  a  distinct 
nharactw  must  somehow  be  recognised  as  having 
a  common  centre.  This  centre  was  found  in  an 
ultimate  bass  note,  namely,  the  bass  note  of  the 
oomplete  chord  in  what  would  be  considered  its 
aaiural  or  first  position ;  and  this  was  called  the 
Root^  and  served  as  the  common  indicator  of  all 
the  various  portions  of  the  complete  chord  which 
eould  be  detached,  and  their  test  of  closest  pos* 
■Ue  relationship.  Further,  theee  roots  were 
themselves  classified  according  to  their  status  in 
any  given  key ;   and  by  this  means  a  group  of 
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chords  which  were  related  to  jgf^e  anoiher  most 
closely  by  having  the  same  root,  might  be  shown 
to  be  related  severally  and  collectively  to  the 
group  which  belonged  to  another  root ;  and  the 
degree  of  relationship  could  be  easily  and  clearly 
ascertained  according  to  the  known  nearness  or 
remoteness  of  the  roots  in  question.  By  this 
means  the  whole  harmonic  basis  of  a  piece  of 
music  can  be  tested;  and  it  must  be  further 
noted  that  it  is  only  by  such  means  that  the 
structural  principles  of  that  kind  of  music  which 
has  been  called  'absolute*  because  of  its  dis- 
sociation  from  words,  is  rendered  abstractedly 
intelligible. 

The  principle  upon  which  modem  Instrumental 
Music  has  been  developed  is  that  a  succession  of 
distinct  tunes  or  recognizable  sections  of  melody 
or  figures  can  be  associated  by  the  orderly  distri- 
bution of  harmonies  and  keys  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  mind  can  realise  the  concatenation  as  a 
complete  and  distinct  work  of  art.  It  is  obvious 
that  fine  melodic  material  is  a  vital  point ;  but 
it  is  not  so  obvious  that  where  the  dimensions  of 
the  work  are  such  that  a  continuous  flow  of 
melody  of  a  uniform  character  is  impossible,  the 
orderly  arrangement  of  the  materials  in  suc- 
cessions of  keys  and  harmonies  is  no  less  vitaL 
The  harmonic  structure  requires  to  be  clearly 
ascertiiinable  in  works  of  art  which  are  felt  to 
be  masterpieces  of  form,  and  to  be  perfectly 
understood  and  felt  by  those  who  attempt  to 
follow  such  models :  hence,  in  discussing  the 
structure  of  works  of  this  kind,  the  frequent 
use  of  such  terms  as  Tonic,  or  Dominant  or  Sub- 
dominant  harmony,  which  is  only  a  short  way 
of  describing  harmony  of  which  these  respective 
notes  are  the  roots. 

The  simplest  and  most  stable  of  complete  com- 
binations in  music  are  the  chords  consisting  of 
a  bass  note  with  its  third  and  perfect  fifth ;  and 
of  these  the  bass  note  is  coiMidered  the  root. 
In  most  cases  such  a  root  is  held  to  be  the  funda- 
mental sound  of  the  series  of  harmonics  which 
an  essential  chord  mav  be  taken  to  represent. 
For  instance,  the  chord  of  the  major  third  and 
perfect  fifth  on  any  note  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  ground  tone  or  generator  with  two  of  its 
most  distinct  and  characteristic  lower  harmonics; 
and  whatever  be  the  positions  of  the  individual 
notes  in  respect  of  one  another,  they  are 
still  referred  to  this  ground-tone  as  a  root. 
Thus    the   chord   GBD  (a)  would    be    Uken 
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to  be  tBe  representative  of  the  groqnd-tone 
G  with  its  second  and  fourth  haraionics  (b); 
and  every  transposition  or  'inversion'  of  the 
same  notes,  snch  as  BDG,  or  DGB  in  dose  or 
open  order  (as  in  e\  or  even  lesser  portions 
to  which  the  implication  of  a  context  would 
afford  a  clue,  would  be  referred  alike  to  this 
same  root.  If  F  be  added  (d)  to  the  above 
chord  it  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  sixth 
harmonic  (b),  and  similar  'inversions'  of  the 
component  portions  of  the  chord  will  similarly 
be  referred  to  the  note  G.  If  A  be  added  further 
above  the  F  of  the  preceding  chord,  producing 
G  B  D  F  A  (as  in  «),  that  is  commonly  taken  as  a 
yet  more  complete  representation  of  the  group 
of  hannonics  generated  by  the  sounding  of  G, 
of  which  it  is  the  eighth;  and,  as  before,  all  the 
different  portions  which  could  be  intelligibly 
isolated,  and  all  the  transpodtions  of  its  component 
notes,  would  be  still  referable  to  the  one  root  G. 
If  Ab  had  been  taken  instead  of  At],  the  same 
general  explanation  would  hold  good,  though 
the  special  question  might  remain  open  whetber 
it  was  a  representative  of  the  i6th  harmonic, 
which  is  four  octaves  from  the  fundamental  sound, 
or  an  artiBcial  softening  of  the  dear  and  strong 
major  ninth,  At).  Some  theorists  cany  the  same 
prindples  yet  further,  and  indude  the  G  above 
A,  and  even  the  £  and  £b  above  that  in  the 
grroup  which  represents  the  harmonic  series  of 
G,  calling  them  respectively  the  deventh  and 
major  and  minor  thirteenths  of  that  note. 

The  discords  contained  in  the  above  series  are 
frequently  styled  fundamental,  from  this  sup- 
posed representation  of  the  group  of  harmonics 
generated  by  their  fimdamental  or  root  note; 
they  are  characterised  among  discords  by  the 
peculiar  freedom  of  the  notes  of  which  they  are 
composed,  on  both  sides.  It  will  be  observed 
that  they  are  all  members  of  the  Diatonic  series 
of  the  key  of  G,  major  or  minor ;  and  as  G,  their 
root  note,  is  the  Dominant  of  that  key,  they  re- 

E resent  the  scope  of  what  is  called  the  Dominant 
armony  of  G,  which  of  course  has  its  counter- 
part in  every  other  key.  No  other  note  than 
the  Dominant  serves  to  this  extent  as  the  root 
of  chords  of  this  class  which  are  Diatonic.  The 
Tonic,  for  instance,  can  only  supply  the  third  and 
fifth,  and  even  the  minor  seventh  is  a  chromatic 
note.  Nevertheless  this  chromatic  chord  and  the 
ninths  which  are  built  upon  it  are  commonly 
used  as  if  they  bdonged  to  the  key  of  C ;  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  the  similar  discords 
founded  on  the  Supertonic  root  (as  D  in  the  key 
of  C) ;  and  these  are  most  readily  intelligible 
through  their  dose  connection  as  Dominant  har- 
mony to  the  Dominant  of  G. 

The  roots  of  the  various  combinations  which 
are  arrived  at  by  modifying  the  intervals  of  such 
distinct  and  essential  harmonies  as  the  above,  are 
of  course  the  same  as  those  of  the  unmodified 
harmonies.  Thus  the  roots  of  suspensions  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  harmonies  upon  which 
they  are  said  to  resolve,  because  they  are  modifi- 
cations of  that  which  follows  in  its  complete 
state,  and  not  of  that  which  precedes ;  and  the 
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same  applies  to  the  combinations  produced  by 
adventitious  notes,  such  as  app<^giatnra8  and 
the  like. 

The  combinations  which  arise  from  the  simul- 
taneous occurrence  of  ordinary  passing  notes  must 
find  their  root  in  the  chord  which  precedes,  as 
that  has  possession  of  the  field  till  new  harmony 
presents  itsdf. 

From  these  considerations  it  will  be  obvious 
that  a  very  considerable  variety  of  apparently 
different  combinations  are  referable  to  a  single 
root.  In  fact  a  great  portion  of  munc  is  built 
upon  very  few  roots ;  many  examples  of  good 
popular  music  especially  do  not  exceed  the  limits 
of  Tonic  and  Dominant  harmony  with  an  occa- 
sional move  as  far  as  the  Sub-dominant,  and 
next  to  no  modulation.  Even  in  works  which 
bdong  to  the  domain  sometimes  distinguished  as 
high  art  a  great  deal  is  often  done  within  vezy 
narrow  limits.  For  instance,  the  whde  of  the 
first  section  of  a  violin  and  pianoforte  sonata  of 
Mozart's  in  A  is  based  on  six  successive  alterna- 
tions of  Tonic  and  Dominant  harmony,  and 
modulation  to  the  new  key  for  the  second  secdon 
is  effected  merelv  by  the  Dominant  and  Tonic 
harmony  of  that  key. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  which  attadies 
to  a  dear  understanding  of  the  classification  of 
chords  according  to  their  roots,  there  are  some 
combinations  upon  whose  derivation  doctors  dis- 
agree ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  theory 
of  music  is  yet  £ar  from  that  complete  and  settled 
stage  which  would  admit  any  hope  of  a  decisive 
verdict  in  the  matter  at  present.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances  variety  of  opinion  is  not  only  inevit- 
able but  desirable ;  and  though  the  multitude  of 
counsdiors  is  a  little  bewildering  there  are 
consolations  ;  for  it  happens  fortunately  that 
these  differences  of  opinion  are  not  vital.  Such 
chords,  for  instance,  as  augmented  sixths  have 
so  marked  and  inmiediate  a  connection  with 
the  most  prominent  harmonies  in  the  key,  that 
the  ascertainment  of  their  roots  becomes  of 
secondary  importance ;  and  even  with  the  chord 


which  stands  as  .    >  in  the  key  of  G  for  instancs 

(/),  it  is  not  so  indispensable  to  dedde 
whether  G  or  F  or  D  is  tne  root,  or  whether 
indeed  it  is  even  a  double-rooted  chord,  becaose, 
among  other  reasons,  the  very  attention  which 
has  been  called  to  it  and  the  very  diaracter- 
istics  which  have  made  it  difficult  to  dassiff 
have  given  it  a  prominence  and  a  unique  indi- 
viduality which  relieves  it  of  the  need  of  being 
assigned  to  any  category ;  and  even  when  it  ii 
an  important  factor  in  the  harmonic  structure, 
the  process  of  analysis  need  not  be  rendered 
doubtful  because  its  actual  position  in  the  key  is 
so  thoroughly  realised.  Other  disputed  points 
there  are  having  reference  to  roots,  whidi  are 
even  of  less  importance.  For  instance,  whether 
what  is  called  an  augmented  fifbh  is  really 
an  augmented  fifth  or  a  minor  thirteenth ;  or 
whether  the  augmented  octave  which   Mosart 
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Qtei  with  such  marked  emphafis  in  the  3rd  bar 
of  the  Allegro  in  the  overture  to  Don  Giovanni 
is  properly  a  minor  ninth,  as  some  maintain — 
nnoe  happily  the  roots  would  be  the  same  in 
both  caees.  [C.H.H.P.J 

RORE,  CiFRlAVO  Dl,  composer  of  the  Venetian 
ichool,  bom  at  Mechlin  in  1516.  He  studied 
under  Willaert,^  chapel-master  of  St.  Mark's, 
Venice,  and  was  probably  in  early  life  a  singer 
in  that  cathedral.  In  154a  he  brought  out  his 
first  book  of  madrigals  (k  4),  a  work  long  held  in 
favour,'  and  for  the  next  7  or  8  years  published 
continually.'  About  1550*  he  appears  to  have 
left  Venice  for  the  court  of  Hercules  11.  Duke 
of  Ferrara,  and  for  some  years  we  hear  nothing 
of  him.'  In  1559  he  returned  to  Venice  to  assist 
WiDaert  in  his  duties  at  St.  Mark's,  and  on  the 
death  of  that  master,  was  appointed  his  successor, 
Oct.  18,  1563.  He  resigned  this  position  almost 
immediately,  and  went  to  the  court  of  Parma, 
where  in  a  few  months  he  died,  at  the  age  of  49. 
He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  and 
the  following  epitaph  gives  an  authentic  sketch 
of  hii  life. 

Cypriano  Roro,  Flandro 

Artis  Ma<«ic« 

Tiro  omniom  peritinimo, 

CoJub  nomen  famaona 

Nee  vetnatate  obrtu 

Nee  oblivione  deleri  poterit, 

Hefcules   Ferrarieiu.    Duds  JX 

Delude  Venetonim, 

Poetremo 

Octavl  Farseti  Parma  et  Plaoenti« 

Dooia  II  Ghori  Pnefeoto. 

Lodoviciu  frater,  fil.  et  hasredet 

Moestiaeimi  posnenmt. 
Obiit  anno  mdlxv.  ctatia  xux. 

The  position  to  which  Rore  attained  at  St. 
Mark's,  and  the  rank  as  a  musician  which  con- 
tonponury  writers  assigned  him,  point  to  his 
having  been  something  besides  a  madrigal  com- 
poser. Tet  of  his  church  compositions  either  in 
print  or  in  BiS.  few  have  survived.*    We  only 

>  Sm  tl(l«-pace  'Putcfllcs  BMcreharl ate.  eorapoati  4a  lo  BoeeU. 
▲.  Vat^lavt  «  Otfriam*  tm»  JMtMfUo  ate.  VaneUls  15M'  (Brit.  Kaa. 

1  Ttaa  Vitli  VSbnrj  at  Bniaels  oontatni  Irapatfeet  oopiei  of  thraa 
afltioni  laos.  ai  and  tt.   Tb«  edition  in  the  Britiah  Miuemn  U 1675. 

*  Tha  foUofrtog  list  of  books  of  motots  sod  madricals  Is  taken  from 
IHW  Bk>craphl«,  Xltaor'i  Blblk>traphla.  and  tho  caUlogiMs  of  the 
Bridsk  M— aeai  and  F<tis  libmtos.  Soma  eootaln  work  bj  other 
fiiiwiHiiM^i  bet  In  all  easea  they  bear  CIprlaao's  name,  and  he  to  the 
ckWeimlrnRitor.   The  date  (Iren  l«  that  of  the  supposed  1st  edition. 

JkMs.  Bk.  I.  a  S.  Venice  I5«4  (Brit.  llus.):Bk.U.k 4  and S.  Venice 
IMT  (TMs  Blocr.) :  Bk.  III.  k  fi,  Venka  UW  (Kltoer). 

Umiripmlt  Bk.  I.  k  4.  Venice  IMS  (F4tto  Biovr.) :  Bk.  n.  k  6.  Venice 
ttai  (BrM.  Mm.  The  words  on  title-pace. '  novaaaente  posti  In  luce.' 
pekHt  to  this  being  the  1st  edition,  though  F4tls  gives  the  date  154S. 
Btncr  knows  of  no  edition  eartler  than  1061) ;  Bk.  III.  k  B  Venice 
U44  (FAlB  BIbL  The  IfldS  edition  hi  Brh.  Mus.);  Bks.  IV  and  V 
(VsBlee  IM^  aeoMdlng  to  Kitner  and  F^tls,  but  title-pages  prore 
these  MM  to  be  1st  editions.  The  fifth  book  contains  an  ode  to  the 
Dnke  of  Fsnaa.  and  from  the  erenu  of  the  composer's  life,  we  may 
■MMM  tjys  volume  to  be  one  of  his  latest  publications). 

CVMMlic  mtadrigaU.  Bk.  I.  k  A.  1544  (Brit.  Kus.  The  word  'rls- 
tampalo'  en  tltW-pai^  shows  that  even  thU  to  not  1st  edition,  though 
P<tto  knows  «l  oofie  earlier  than  1860.  He  quotes  6  books  of  these 
msilrtgali  Veaice  186D— <»).  The  first  book  was  reprinted  as  late  as 
IMS  (T4tls  libiarj).   Buraoy  has  Inserted  one  number  In  hto  Htotory. 

« In  tlila  year  a  reprint  of  hto  1st  book  of  madrigals  was  brought  out 
aiFemrm. 

>  KsccRt  the  pabttcstSon  of  S  Passions  (Paris  liWT)  wHh  the  following 
cartoos  titles :  'PassloD.  N.  i.Clirtotl  In  qua  solos  Johannes  canens 

InirodaelUir  com  quaioor  vodbas '  and '  Paasio in  qua  Intro- 

6f  nliir  icsas  et  Jitdari  eaneotes.  com  doabus  et  sax  vocibus.' 

•  FtUt  BMSitloos  a  book  of  Clprtano's  masses,  k  4. 5. 6  (Venice  1M6) 
«B  «hc  aathorit  J  of  I>fmudius' '  Bibliotheca  Classica.'  This  to  probably 
*  liber  Mli«anim'  k  4. 5, 6  (Vviioe  lfl66)  to  which  (Spilaoo  onljr  eon- 
ir«b«tea  tlM  1st  aaaa 


know  that  they  were  held  in  high  esteem  in  the 
court  chapel  at  Munich,  and  were  constantly 
performed  there  under  Lassus'  direction.^  Duke 
Albert  of  Bavaria  caused  a  superb  copy  of  Rore's 
motets  to  be  made  for  his  library,  where  it 
remains  to  this  day,  with  a  portrait  of  the  com- 
poser on  the  last  page,  by  the  court  painter 
Mielich.  [J.R.S.-B.] 

ROSA  (ROSE),  Cabl  August  Nicolas,  was 
bom  at  Hamburg,  March  a  a,  1843,  was  educated 
as  a  violin  player  and  made  such  progress  as  to 
be  sent  to  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium,  which  he 
entered  in  1859.  ^  '^^^  ^^  came  to  England 
and  appeared  as  a  solo  player  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  March  10.  After  a  short  stay  in 
London  he  joined  Mr.  Bateman  in  a  concert- 
tour  in  the  United  States,  and  there  met 
Madame  Parepa,  whom  he  married  at  New  York, 
in  Feb.  1867.  His  wife's  success  on  the  stage 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  companv  under  the 
management  and  conductorsbip  of  Mr.  Rose, 
which  during  its  early  campaigns  could  boast 
such  names  as  Parepa,  Wachtel,  Santley,  Ronconi 
and  Formes  among  its  artists. 

Early  in  1871  Mr.  Rose— who  by  this  time 
had  changed  his  name  to  Rosa  to  avoid  mistakes 
in  pronunciation — returned  to  England  with  his 
wife,  and  then  made  a  lengthened  visit  to  Egypt 
for  health.  After  this  they  again  returned  to 
London,  but  only  for  the  lamented  death  of 
Madame  Parepa-Rosa,  which  took  place  Jan.  ax, 
1874.  Mr.  Rosa  however  was  resolved,  not- 
withstanding this  serious  blow,  to  test  the 
fortunes  of  English  opera  in  London,  and  on 
Sept.  II,  1875,  $e  opened  the  Princess's  Theatre 
with  a  company  including  Miss  Rose  Hersee  as 
prima  donna,  Mr.  Santley,  and  other  good 
singers.  He  closed  on  Oct.  30,  having  produced 
Figaro,  Faust,  *The  Porter  of  Havre  (Cagnoni), 
Fra  Diavolo,  Bohemian  Girl,  Trovatore,  *The 
Water  Carrier  (^Cherubini),  and  Siege  of  Rochelle. 

The  season  of  1876  was  undertaken  at  the 
Lyceum  (Sept.  11 -Dec.  a).  It  included  The 
Water  Carrier;  The  Lily  of  Killamey  (with 
additions);  Sonnambula;  Faust;  *6iralda 
(Adam);  Bohemian  Girl ;  *  Flying  Dutchman ; 
Zampa;  Trovatore;  Montana;  *Joconde  (Ni- 
C0I6) ;  Fidelio ;  Fra  Diavolo ;  *  Pauline  (Cowen) ; 
Porter  of  Havre.  The  next  season  was  at  the 
Adelphi  Theatre  (Feb.  ii-April  6,  1878).  It 
included  *The  Golden  Cross,  by  Briill;  The 
Merry  Wives ;  The  Flying  Dutchman ;  The  Lily 
of  Killamey,  and  others  of  those  already  named. 
For  the  fourth  season  Mr.  Rosa  took  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  (Jan.  a7-March  a  2,  1879), 
brought  out  *  Rienzi,  *  Piccolino  (by  Guiraud) 
and  *  Carmen,  and  played  The  Golden  CroPS, 
Huguenots,  Lily  of  KiUamey,  etc.,  etc.  His 
fifth  season  was  at  the  same  theatre  (Jan.  lo- 
Mnrch  6, 1880) ;  *  Mignon  (Thomas),  *  Lohengrin 
and  *Aida  were  all  produced  for  the  first  time 
in   English;    and  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 

▼  Discorsl  delll  triomfiht  etc.  nolle  noifo  deU*  Ulostr.  doea  Ong}. 
etc.  da  Massimo  Trojano  (Monaco.  Berg.  1608). 

•  Denotes  that  the  works  had  not  been  before  prdduead  In  England, 
at  least  in  English. 
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(Goetz),  Carmen,  Kienzi,  etc  were  performed. 
The  artiste  engaged  at  the  season  of  1880  in- 
cluded Miss  Minnie  Hauk«  Miss  Julia  Gaylord, 
Mad.  DoUio»  Herr  A.  Schott.  Mr.  Maas,  etc.. 
etc.  The  careful  way  in  which  the  pieces  are 
put  on  the  stage,  the  number  of  rehearsals,  the 
eminence  of  the  performers  and  Uie  excellence  of 
the  performances  have  begun  to  bear  their 
legitimate  fruit,  and  the  'Carl  Rosa  Opera 
Company*  bids  fair  to  become  a  permanent 
BngUsh  institution.  [C^.] 

ROSALIA  (Germ.  Vetier  Miehd,  Schiuter- 
Jleek).  A  form  of  Melody,  Vocal  or  Instrumental, 
in  which  a  Figure  is  repeated  several  times  in 
succession,  transposed  a  note  higher  at  each 
reiteration. 

The  name  is  derived  from  an  old  Italian  Canto 
popolare, '  Rosalia,  mia  cara,*  the  Melody  of  which 
is  constructed  upon  this  principle. 


The  well-known  German  Volkslied,  'Gestem 
Abend  war  Vetter  Michel  da,'  begins  with  a  simi- 
lar repetition,  and  hence  the  figure  is  frequently 
called  in  Germany, '  Vetter  Michel.*  These  titles, 
as  well  as  that  of  *  Schuuterfleck  * — a  cobble- 
are  of  course  given  to  it  in  derision — for  writers 
on  Composition  regard  its  frequent  introduction 
as  indicative  of  poverty  of  inventive  power. 
Nevertlieless,  it  is  frequently  employed,  by  the 
Great  Masters,  with  charming  effect,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  example  from  the  Minuet 
in  Handel's  'Ariadne  : — 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  Figure  is  here 
suffered  to  appear  three  ^  times  only  in  succes- 
sion. Almost  all  great  writers  have  imposed 
this  limit  upon  its  employment,  experience  hav- 
ing proved  that  a  four-fold  repetition  generally 
tends  to  render  the  passage  wearisome.  Strik- 
ingly effective  instances  of  three-fold  repetition 
will  be  found,  in  Mozart^s  Requiem,  at  the  words 
'Ingemisco  tamquani  reus';  in  Spohr's  'Last 
Judgment,*  at  'The  grave  gives  up  its  dead'; 
and  in  a  remarkably  forcible  passage  iu  the  '  Ri- 


ROSALIA. 

gaudon*  from  Rameau's  'Dazdanus.*  Still,  this 
restriction  is  frequently  disregarded.  Vallermno 
has  left  a  Canon,^  which  ascends  a  Tone  higher  at 
each  repetition,  ad  ir^finUum ;  and  the  resulting 
effect  is  far  from  inharmonious,  though  the  work 
must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  miuioJ  curiosity 
than  a  serious  Composition. 

Closely  allied  to  this  Figure  is  another,  in 
which  the  leading  phrase  is  transposed  one  or 
more  notes  lower  at  each  repetition ;  as  in 
'Habbiam  vinto'  from  Handel's  'Scipio/  in 
which  the  transposition  proceeds  by  Thirds. 


e        e 


e        < 


Here,  again,  the  Figure  breaks  off  afier  a 
three-fold  reiteration;  and,  in  two  cases  in  which 
Mozart  has  employed  the  same  device,  in  his 
Requiem — at  the  words '  Qui  Mariam  absolvisti,' 
and  '  Oro  supplex  et  acclinis' — it  is  relinquished 
after  the  second  enunciation.  This  kind  of  Imita- 
tion is,  indeed,  subject  to  exactly  the  same  form 
of  treatment  as  the  true  Rosalia ;  though  it  would 
be  inexact  to  call  it  by  that  name,  and  equally  so 
to  apply  the  term  to  the  regular  ascents  or 
descents  of  a  Sequence — as  constantly  exhibited  in 
the  Fugues  of  Seb.  Bach ;  or  to  those  of  Tocal 
Divisions— as  in  'Every  valley,*  or  Rossini's 
'  Quis  est  homo  *;  or  to  the  anomalous  Scene,  in 
'  Tannhauser ' — happily,  the  only  instance  of  such 
treatment  known — in  which  the  first  Verse  of 
'  Dir  tone  Lob  *  is  sung  in  Db,  the  second,  in  D 1^ 
the  third,  in  £b,  and  a  still  later  one  in  £  1}. 

Schumann  has  been  recently  accused  of  writing 
Rosalie,  usque  ad  nauteam.  He  does  employ  them 
very  frequently :  but,  how  often — as  in  the  open- 
ing of  lus  'Arabeske*  (op.  18) — with  an  effect 
which  true  genius  alone  could  have  dictated. 
This  is  not  we  place  for  a  detailed  criticism  of 
Schumann's  principles  of  composition :  but  when, 
as  in  a  bitter  article,  by  Joseph  Rubinstein, 
which  lately  appeared  in  Wagner  s  '  Bayreuther 
Blatter,*  his  masterly  use  of  this  particular  devios 
is  made  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  its  unqualified 
condemnation,  as  a  '  vicious  monotony-pix>duciDg 
repetition  of  Musical  Phrases  on  related  degrees, 
which  the  Student  of  Composition  loves  to  intro- 
duce in  his  first  exercises,*  we  naturally  revolt 
frx)m  a  conclusion  so  illogical.  That  a  form  which 
neither  Handel,  nor  Mozart,  nor  Beethoven,  nor 
any  other  great  writer  has  disdained  to  employ, 
can  possibly  be,  in  its  own  nature. '  vicious,*  we 

>  Bcpilutid  In  Tol.  1.  of  CkiMDU's '  Fisctica)  Haraomij.* 
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Guinoi  believe.  With  equal  reason  might  we 
condemn  the  *  monotony-producing '  effect  of  a 
regular  Figure.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  possible  to 
make  such  a  Figure  monotonous  to  the  last  degree ; 
yet  nearly  the  whole  of  Beethoven's  *  Andante 
in  F  *  (op.  34),  is  founded  on  the  rhythmic  form 
of  the  first  four  notes  of  the  opening  Subject — 
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The  truth  is,  that,  in  the  hands  of  a  Great 
Master,  all  such  devices  are  made  productive  of 
pore  and  beautiful  effects;  while  all  are '  vicious,* 
when  viciously  misused.  [W.S.R.] 

BOSAMUNDE  FURSTIN  VON  CYPERN 
(Rosamond,  Princess  of  Cyprus).  A  romantic  play 
in  4  acts;  written  by  Wilhelmine  Christine 
Chezy,  the  overture  and  incidental  music  by 
Franz  Schubert  (op.  36).  Produced  at  the  Theatre 
sn-der-Wien,  Vienna,  Dec.  20,  1823,  and  only 
performed  twice.  The  music  aa  then  played  is 
ss  follows : — 

•  L  Orerture  (D  minor). 

t  i.  Entracte  between  Acts  1  and  2  (B  minor), 
t  3L  Ballo  (B  minor),  and  Andante  un  pooo  aasai  (O). 
4.  Entracte  between  Acts  2  and  3  (D). 

•  6.  Bomance  for  soprano   *Der  Yollmond  strahlt' 

(F  minor). 

•  &  Chorus  of  Spirits. 

•  7.  Entracte  between  Acts  3  and  4  (B  b), 
8.  Shepherds'  Melody. 

•  9.  Shepherds'  Chonis. 
•10.  Hnnt«men^  Chorus. 
tU.  Air  de  BaUet  (G). 

The  overture  played  at  the  performances  was 
published  in  1827,  for  PF.  4  hands,  by  Schubert 
mmaelf,  as  op.  52,  under  the  title  of  'Alphonso 
oadEstrella  (now  op.  69).  The  overture  (in  C), 
known  as  the  *  Overture  to  Rosamunde '  (op.  26) 
was  composed  for  the  melodrama  of  the  *Zauber- 
hsrfp,*  or  Magic  Harp  (produced  Aug.  19, 1820), 
lod  was  published  by  Schubert  with  its  present 
name  and  opus-number  for  PF.  4  hands,  in  1828. 
The  pieces  marked  have  been  published — those 
marked  with  *  by  Schubert  himself,  as  op.  26 ; 
those  marked  with  f  more  recently.  For  parti- 
eoJarssee  Nottebohm's  Thematic  Catalogue,  p.  46, 
84.  The  Entracte  in  B  minor  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
all  Schubert's  works  ;  the  Romance,  the  Entracte 
DO.  7,  the  Shepherds'  Melody,  and  the  Air  de  Bal- 
let in  6,  are  all  admirable,  the  Shepherds'  Melody 
for  a  clarinets  especially  characteristic.  The  2nd 
TVioto  the  Entracte  no.  7  was  previously  composed, 
in  May  1 816,  as  a  song,  '  Der  Leidende.*      [G.] 

ROSE  or  KNOT  (Fr.  Bosace;  Fr.  and  Germ. 
Botette  ;  lial.  Rota),  The  ornamental  device  or 
scutcheon  inserted  in  the  soundhole  of  the  belly 
of  stringed  instruments,  such  as  the  lute,  guitar, 
mandoline,  dulcimer,  or  harpsichord,  serving 
not  only  a  decorative  purpose,  but — in  the 
Netherlands  especially — as  the  maker's  'trade 
marie*  In  the  harpsichord  and  spinet  there  was 
nsoally  but  one  soundhole  with  its  rose;  but 
owing  to  die  origin  of  these  keyboard  instruments 
frtNn  the  psaltery,  their  analogy  with  the  lute, 
and  the  ^ct  of  the  Roman  lutes  having  three, 
several  soundholes  were  sometimes  perforated.  In 
bet,  a  clavicembalo  dated  1531  was  lately  seen  in 
VOL.  m.  PT.  a. 


Italy  by  the  eminent  art  critic,  Mr.  T.  J.  Gullick, 
which  possessed  no  less  than  five,  each  with  a 
rose  inserted.  From  the  analogy  above  referred 
to,  the  old  Italian  harpsichord  makers  named 
the  bottom  of  the  instrument  'cassa  armonica' 
(soundchest) ;  as  if  its  office  were  like  that  of  the 
back  of  the  lute  or  viol,  while  the  belly  was  the 
'piano  armonico'  (soundflat).^  The  Flemings, 
retaining  the  soundhole,  doubtless  adhered  more 
or  less  to  this  erroneou.<«  notion  of  a  soundchest. 
The  Hitchcocks  in  England  (1620  and  later) 
appear  to  have  been  the  first  to  abandon  it; 
no  roses  are  seen  in  their  instruments.  Kirkman 
in  the  next  century  still  adhered  to  the  rose  and 
trade  scutcheon,  but  Shudi  did  not.  In  the 
'Giomale  de*  Litterati  d'ltalia*  (Venice.  171 1, 
tom.  v.),  Scipione  Maffei,  referring  to  Cristofori, 
who  had  recently  invented  the  pianoforte,  ap- 
proves of  his  retention  of  the  principle  of  the  rose 
in  his  ordinary  harpsichords,  although  contem- 
porary makers  for  the  most  part  had  abandoned 
it.  But  Cristofori,  instead  of  a  large  rose,  to 
further,  as  he  thought,  the  resonance,  used  two 
small  apertures  in  the  front.  Under  the  head 
Rdokers  will  be  found  illustrations  of  the  rose  or 
rotaeCy  as  used  by  those  great  makers.    [A. J.H.] 

ROSE  OF  CASTILE.  An  opera  in  3  acts ; 
compiled  by  Messrs.  Harris  and  Falconer  (from 
Le  Muletier  de  Tolfede),  music  by  M.  W.  Balfe. 
Produced  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  (Pyne  and 
Harrison),  London,  Oct.  29,  1857.  [G.] 

ROSEINGRAVE,  or  ROSINGRAVE. 
Daniel,  was  educated  in  the  Chapel  Royal  under 
Pelham  Humfrey.  In  1693  he  became  organist 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  which  appointment  he 
quitted  in  1698  and  was  chosen  organist  and 
vicar-choral  of  St.  Patrick*s  Cathedral,  Dublin. 
He  held  these  posts  for  20  years,  when  he  resigned 
them  in  favour  of  his  son  Ralph,  who  held  them 
from  April  171 9  until  his  death  in  Oct.  1747. 

Thomas,  another  son,  received  his  early  mu- 
sical education  from  his  father,  and  manifesting 
great,  aptitude,  was  allowed  a  pension  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Patrick's  to  enable  him 
to  travel  for  improvement.  He  went  to  Italy  in 
1 7 10,  and  at  Rome  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  Scarlattis.  In  1 71 2  he  composed,  at  Venice, 
an  anthem,  'Arise,  shine,*  preserved  in  the  Tud- 
way  collection  (Harl.  MS.  7342).  In  1720  we 
find  him  in  London,  bringing  out  at  the  King's 
Theatre  an  adaptation  of  D.  Scarlatti's  opera 
'  Narcissus,*  with  additional  songs  composed  by 
himself.  In  1725  he  was  selected,  from  seven 
competitors,  as  the  first  organist  of  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  at  a  salary  of  £45  per  annum ; 
the  judges  were  Drs.  Croft  and  Pepusch,  with 
Buononcini  and  Geminiani,  each  of  whom  gave 
a  subject  upon  which  the  candidates  were  to  make 
an  extempore  fugue.  Some  years  afterwards,  a 
disappointment  in  love  so  seriouuly  afiected  Rose- 
ingrave*8  reason  that  he  was  compelled  to  desist 
from  his  duty,  and  from  1737  it  was  performed 
by  Keeble,  who  received  half  Uie  salary.   Rosein- 

1  In  modern  IUIIad  we  more  freqaently  meet  with  'tompagno^* 
'  UtoU  ■luouica,'  and '  londo,'  laaaalDS '  belli  *  or '  aoundbovd.* 
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grave  died  about  1750.  He  published  'Volun- 
taries and  Fugues  for  the  Organ  or  Harpsichord  * ; 
*  Italian  Cantatas/  a  books  of  6  each ;  and  la  solos 
for  the  German  flute ;  also  a  collection  of  *  4a  Suits 
of  Lessons  for  the  harpsichord  composed  by  Sign. 
Domenico Scarlatti/ with  an  introductioo  byhim- 
self.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Fales- 
trina.  and  hung  his  bedroom  with  pieces  of  paper 
containing  extracts  from  his  works.     [W.H.H.] 

BOSELLEN,  Henbi,  son  of  a  PF.  maker,  bom 
in  Paris,  Oct.  13, 181 1 ;  took  and  PF.  priae  at  the 
Conservatoire  1827,  and  ist  harmony  do.  1828. 
Was  a  pupil  and  imitator  of  Herz.  He  publiahed 
neariy  aoo  works  for  PF.  including  a  'M^thode 
de  Piano*  (Heueel),  a  collection  of  progressive 
exercises  entitled  *  Manuel  des  Pianistes '  (ibid.), 
and  many  separate  pieces  of  drawing-room  cha- 
racter, one  of  which,  a  Reverie  (op.  31,  no.  i), 
enjoyed  an  extraordinary  popularity  for  many 
years  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  He  died  March 
30,  1876.  [G.] 

ROSENHAIN,  Jacob,  eldest  son  of  a  banker, 
was  bom  at  Mannheim,  December  2. 181 3.  His 
teachers  were  Jacob  Schmitt,  Kalliwoda,  and 
Schnyder  von  Wartensee.  His  first  appearance 
as  a  pianoforte-player  was  at  Stuttgart  in  1825, 
after  that  at  Frankfort,  where  his  success  induced 
him  to  take  up  his  residence.  A  one-act  piece  of 
his,  '  Der  Besuch  im  Irrenhause/  was  produced 
at  Frankfort,  December  29,  1834,  with  great 
success ;  his  second,  '  Liswenna,  3  acts,  was 
not  so  fortunate.  In  1837  he  came  to  London, 
played  at  the  Philharmonic,  April  17th,  and  was 
much  heard  in  the  concerts  of  the  day.  After 
this  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Paris,  where  he 
became  very  prominent,  giving  chamber  con- 
certs in  combination  with  Alard,  Ernst,  and  other 
eminent  players,  and  carrying  on  a  school  of  piano- 
forte-playing in  conjunction  with  J.  B.  Cramer. 
His  early  opera,  *  Liswenna/  was  provided  with  a 
new  libretto  (by  Bayard  and  Arago),  and  brought 
out  at  the  Grand  Opera  as '  Le  D^mon  de  la  Nuit,* 
March  1 7,  1 85 1 .  It  had  however  but  a  moderate 
success,  and  was  withdrawn  after  four  represen- 
tations, though  afterwards  occasionally  played 
in  Germany.  Another  one-act  piece,  *  Volage  et 
Jaloux,*  produced  at  Baden-Baden,  August  3, 
1863,  completes  the  list  of  his  works  for  the 
stage.  In  instrumental  music  he  was  much  more 
prolific.  He  has  composed  3  symphonies — in  G 
minor  (op.  43),  played  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leip- 
zig, under  Mendelssohn's  direction,  January  31, 
1846;  in  F  minor  (op.  43),  played  at  Brussels, 
and  at  the  Philharmonic,  London,  April  24, 1854 ; 
'  Im  Fruhling,*  in  F  minor  (op.  61),  rehearsed  at 
Conservatoire,  but  not  played.  4  trios  for  PF. 
and  strings ;  i  PF.  concerto ;  3  string  quartets ; 
1  cello  sonatas ;  1 2  characteristic  studies  (op.  17) 
and  24  Etudes  mdlodiques  (op.  20),  both  for  PF. 
solo.  Also  various  pieces  for  ditto,  entitled, 
'  Po^mee,*  '  B^veries,  etc. ;  a  biblical  cantata, 
and  various  songs,  etc.  M.  F^tis  credits  him 
with  a  broad  and  pure  style  of  playing,  and 
with  knowledge  and  ambition  in  coin(K>aition. 
Schumann  has  criticised  several  of  his  pieces 
with  kindness  and  liberality.  [G.] 
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BOSES,  JosB,  priest  and  musician^  bom  at 
Barcelona  Feb.  9,  1791,  learned  music  from 
Sampere,  chapelmaster  at  Barcelona;  was  first 
organist  of  the  monastery  of  San  Pablo  and  then 
succeeded  his  master  at  Santa  Maria  del  Pino, 
a  post  which  he  held  for  thirty  years.  During 
this  time  he  composed  a  large  quantity  of  mosic-^ 
masses,  requiems,  motets,  graduals,  etc.,  which  are 
preserved  in  MS.  in  the  church.  Among  his  pupils 
may  be  mentioned  Calvo,  Puig,  Bins,  Casanovas, 
etc.   He  died  at  his  native  city  Jan.  a,  1 856.  [G.] 

BOSIN  (Fr.  Colophane\  a  preparation  applied 
to  the  hair  of  the  violin  bow  to  give  it  the  neoea- 
sary  *  bite '  upon  the  strings.  Without  some  such 
agent,  the  horsehair  would  slip  noiselessly  over 
the  catgut.  Bosin  is  the  raiiauarv  gum  of  tur- 
pentine after  distillation.  The  ordinary  rotdn  of 
commerce  is  a  coarse,  hard  substance,  quite  use- 
less to  the  fiddler,  for  whom  the  rough  material 
undergoes  a  process  of  refinement.  The  ancient 
English  recipe  was  to  boil  rough  rosin  down  in 
vinegar,  a  process  no  longer  in  vogue,  as  excellent 
French  rosin  is  now  to  be  had  at  a  very  trifling 
cost.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  rough 
article  in  a  glazed  earthen  vessel  over  a  alow 
charcoal  fire.  As  it  melts,  it  is  strained  through 
coarse  canvas  into  a  second  vessel  alwo  kept  at  a 
moderate  heat,  from  which  it  is  poured  into  paste- 
board or  metal  moulds.  The  process  requires  some 
delicacy  of  eye  and  hand,  and  the  greatest  care  in 
handling  so  inflammable  a  material,  and  is  usually 
entrubted  to  women .  Some  players  affect  to  prefer 
the  rosin  of  Gand,  others  that  of  Vuillaume,  but 
both  are  made  of  the  same  mat^al  and  at  the 
same  factory.  Bosin  should  be  transparent,  of  a 
darkish  yellow  colour  in  the  mass,  and  quite  white 
when  pulverised :  it  ought  to  fall  from  the  bow, 
when  first  applied  to  the  strings,  in  a  very  fine 
white  dust :  when  crushed  between  the  fingers  it 
ought  not  to  feel  sticky.  The  best  rosin  is  made 
from  Venetian  turpentine.  The  same  sort  of 
rosin  serves  for  the  violin,  viola,  and  violoncello. 
The  double-bass  bow  requires  a  stiffer  preparation 
than  pure  rosin,  and  accordingly  double-bass 
rosin  is  made  of  ordinary  rosin  and  white  pitdi 
in  equal  proportions.  Emery  powder  and  other 
matters  are  sometimes  added  in  the  composition 
of  rosin,  but  are  quite  unnecessary,  and  even  in- 
jurious to  the  tone.  A  liquid  rosin,  applied  to  the 
bow  with  a  camel's-hair  brush,  has  recently  been 
invented,  and  has  its  advocates.  [E.J.P.] 

BOSS,  John,  bom  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
in  1 764,  was  placed  in  his  eleventh  year  under 
Hawdon,  organist  of  St.  Nicholas  Church,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Charles  Avison,  with  whom  he  studied  for 
seven  years.  In  1 783  he  was  appointed  oiiganist 
of  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  Aberdeen,  where  he  rs- 
mained  for  half  a  century.  He  composed  '  An 
Ode  to  Charity,*  pianoforte  concertos  and  sonatas, 
songs,  canzonets,  hymns,  waltzes,  etc.    [ W.H.H.] 

BOSSETOB,  Philip,  a  lutenist,  who  in  1601 
issued  '  A  Booke  of  Ayres,  set  foorth  to  be  song 
to  the  Lute,  Orpherian,  and  Base  VioU,'  contain- 
ing 42  songs,  the  poetry  and  music  of  the  first 
21  by  Campion,  and  the  rest  by  Bossetor  himself. 
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Id  1609  ^®  publiflhed '  Leasoiu  for  Consort :  Made 
bj  taDdry  excellent  Authors,  and  set  to  sixe  weve* 
nil  instruments ;  Namely,  the  Treble  Lute,  Treble 
Yioll,  Base  VioU,  B&ndora,  Citteme,  and  the 
Flute.*  On  Jan.  4,  16 10,  a  patent  was  granted 
to  him  and  others  appointing  them  Masters  of 
the  Children  of  the  Queen*s  levels,  under  which 
they  carried  on  dramatic  performances  at  the 
theatre  in  Whitefriars.  In  March,  1613,  Ros- 
setor's  company  was  joined  by  *  The  Lady  Eliza- 
beth's Servants/  but  the  union  lasted  for  a  year 
only.  In  1616  a  privy  seal  for  a  patent  for  the 
auction  of  a  theatre  in  Blackfriars  was  granted 
to  Roasetor,  Philip  Kingman,  Robert  Jones  and 
Ralph  Reeve,  but  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
compelled  them  to  surrender  it.  [See  Jones, 
Robert,  vol.  ii.  p.  396.]  [W.H.H.] 

ROSSI,  Fbancesoo,  bom  at  Ban  about  1645, 
canon  there  1 680 ;  author  of  4  operas — *  II  Se- 
jano  modemo'  (Venice,  1680) ;  '  La  Pena  degli 
Oochi*  (lb.,  16S8);  «La  Carilda*  (lb.,  1688); 
'Mitrane'  (lb.,  1689).  Also  of  Psalms  and  a 
Requiem,  k  5,  printed  1688  ;  and  an  oratorio 
'Ia  Caduta  dei  Gigante'  (MS.)  The  fine  and 
well-known  scena*  Ah !  rendijni '  is  from  Mitrane, 
and  gives  a  high  idea  of  Rossi's  power.         [G.] 

ROSSI,   Laubo,  an  Italian  composer,   who, 
Uke   Raimondi,   although    the    author    of   nu- 
merous operas,  and  famous  from  end  to  end  of 
Italy,  is  hardly  so  much  as  known  by  name 
OD  this  side  the  Alps.     He  was  bom  *  at  Ma- 
oerata,  near  Ancona,   February   30,  181  a.   and 
WIS  taoght  music  at  the  Conservatorio  of  Naples 
under  Creacentini,  Fumo,  and  Zingarelli.     He 
began  to  write  at  once,  and  at  18  had  his  first 
two  operas — '  Le  Contesse  Villane  *  and  '  La  Vil- 
Uoa  Conteasa' — performed  at  the  Fenice  and 
Nuovo  Theatres  of  Naples  respectively.     Other 
pieces    followed ;    one  of  them,   '  Coetanza    ed 
Oringaldo,*  being  written  expressly  for  the  San 
Carlo  at  the  request  of  Barbaja.     On  the  recom- 
mendation of  Donizetti,  Rossi  was  engaged  for 
theTeatro  Valle  at  Rome,  and  there  he  remained 
far  1833  and  1833,  and  composed  4  operas  and 
an  oratorio.     In  1834  he  moved  to  Milan,  and 
brought  out  'La  Casa  disabitata'  (or  'I  falsi 
Monetari  *),  which,  though  but  moderately  suc- 
cessful at  the  Scala,  was  afterwards  considered 
bis  ektf  d^avLvrtj  and  spoken  of  as  '  Rossi's  Bar- 
biere  ai  SIviglia.*     It  pleased  Malibran  so  much 
that  she  induced   Barbaja  to  bespeak  another 
opera  from  Roasi  for  the  San  Carlo,  in  which  she 
should  appear.     The  opera  was  composed,  and 
was  named  '  Amelia ' ;  but  owing  to  her  caprice 
was  a  failure.     She  insisted  on  having  a  paa  de 
dtHX  inserted  for  her  and  Mathis.     The  theatre 
was  crowded   to  the  ceiling  to  see   the  great 
silver  dance;   but  her  dancing  did  not  please 
the  public,  and  the  piece  was  damned.     This 
disappointment,  though  somewhat  alleviated  by 
the  success  of  his  'Leocadia*  (1834)  seems  to 
have  disgusted   Rosd  with  Italy,  he  accepted 
an  engagement  from  Mexico,  left  Europe  Oct. 
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I5>  1^35*  *i^d  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  the  6th  of 
the  following  January.  From  Mexico  he  went 
to  the  Havannah,  New  Orleans,  and  Madras; 
married  in  1841,  and  returned  to  Europe,  land* 
ing  at  Cadiz,  Feb.  3,  1843.  He  began  again  at 
once  to  compose — 'Cellini  a  Parigi'  (Turin  1845), 
etc.,  but  with  very  varying  success.  In  1846  he 
reappeared  at  the  Scala  at  Milan  with  '  Azema 
di  Granata,'  '  II  Borgomastro  di  Schiedam,'  and 
three  or  four  other  operas  in  following  years. 
His  great  success  however  appears  to  have  been 
nuule  with  '  II  Domino  nero,'  at  one  of  the  Mi- 
lanese Theatres.  In  1850  he  was  called  to  be 
Director  of  the  Conservatorio  at  Milan.  For 
this  institution  he  published  a  '  Guida  di  ar- 
monia  pratica  orale*  (Ricordi  1858),  and  be- 
tween 1850  and  1859  composed  a  great  many 
operas,  and  detached  pieces  for  voices  and  for 
instruments.  After  the  death  of  Mercadante  in 
1870,  Rossi  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the  Con- 
servatorio at  Naples.  This  ofSce  he  is  said  to 
have  resigned  in  1878.  Lists  of  his  works  are 
given  by  Florimo  (Cenni  Storici,  p.  948-963) 
and  Pougin.  They  comprise  39  operas,  a  grand 
mass,  and  a  dozen  miscellaneous  compositions, 
including  six  fugues  for  strings,  3  sets  of  vocal 
exercises,  and  the  Guide  to  Harmony  already 
mentioned.  His  beet  works  are '  Cellini  a  Parigi,* 
*  I  falsi  Monetari,*  and  '  II  Domino  nero.'  One 
of  his  operas, '  La  Figlia  di  Figaro,'  is  said  to  have 
been  produced  at  the  Karathnerthor  Theatre, 
Vienna,  April  17,  1846;  and  another,  'Biom,' 
was  announced  for  performance  at  the  Queen's 
Theatre,  London,  Jan.  17,  1877 — English  ver- 
sion by  Frank  Marshall ;  but  no  notice  of  either 
performance  can  be  found.  [G.] 

ROSSI,  Ldioi.  was  a  contemporary  of  Caris- 
simi's,  bom  at  Naples  towards  the  end  of  the 
1 6th  century,  and  found  at  Rome  about  1630. 
His  works  known  at  present  are  chiefly  can- 
tatas, for  one  or  more  voices  with  clavier  ac- 
companiments, often  of  great  length  and  in 
many  movements.  Thirty-five  of  th&ie  are  to  be 
found  in  the  British  Museum  (Harl.  MSS.  1365, 
1373,  1 501,  i863\  and  not  less  than  112  in  the 
Library  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  They  are 
said  to  be  beautiful  muHic,  quite  equal  to  that  of 
Scarlatti.  The  Magliabecchi  Library  at  Florence 
contains  a  scene  extracted  from  a  'spiritual  opera' 
of  his,  *  Giuseppe  figlio  di  Giacobbe ' ;  and  the 
library  of  the  Saicred  Harmonic  Society  of  London 
contains  *  II  Palazzo  incantato,  overo.  La  Guer- 
riere  amante '  (MS.),  an  opera  by  Giulio  Ruspig- 
liosi,  music  by  Rossi,  performed  at  Rome  1643. 
Gevaert,  in  '  Les  (jrloires  d'ltalie/  gives  two 
cantatas  for  a  single  voice.  [G.] 

ROSSI-SCOTTI,  Giovanni  Battista,  Conte 
di,  was  bom  Dec.  37,  1836,  at  Perugia,  where 
lie  still  resides.  He  is  an  amateur  of  taste  and 
knowledge,  who  will  be  long  remembered  for  the 
biography  of  his  fellow  -  townsman,  Morlacchi — 
'Delia  vita  e  delle  opere  del  Cav.  Francesco 
Morlacchi  ....  Memorie  istoriche  precedute 
dalla  biografia  e  bibliografia  musicale  Perugina* 
(Pemgia;  Bartelli,  1861)— a  copy  of  which  ia 
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in  the  South  Kensington  Library.  He  has  also 
published  pamphlets  on  Morlacchi  (1878),  and 
Bontempi  (1879).  [G.] 

ROSSINI,  610AOHTNO  Aktonio,  one  of  the 
brightest  musical  luminaries  of  the  19th  century, 
was  bom  Wednesday,    February  29,  1792,  at 
Pesaro,  a  small  town  on  the  Adriatic,  N.W.  of 
Anoona,  and  was  the  only  child  of  Giuseppe 
Boesini  of  Lugo,  and  Anna  Guidarini  of  Pesaro. 
llie  position  of  his  parents  was  of  the  humblest ; 
his  &ther  was  town-trumpeter  (trombadore)  and 
inspector  of  slaughter-houses,  and  his  mother 
a  baker's  daughter,  but  their  life  was  a  happy 
one,  and  so  irrepressible  were  the  good  humour 
and  fun  of  the  town-trumpeter  Uiat  he   was 
known  among  his  firiends  as  *  the  jolly  fellow.' 
The  political  struggles  of  1796,   however,   in- 
vaded even  this  lowly  household ;    the   elder 
Boesini   declared  himself  for  the  French,  and 
for  republican  government,  and  during  the  re- 
action of  the  Austrian  party  in  the  States  of  the 
Church  was  naturally  sent  to  gaol.     His  wife, 
thus  deprived  of  her  means  of  subsistence,  was 
driven  to  turn  her  voice  to  account.     She  went 
with  her  little  Gioachino  to  Bologna,  and  there 
made  her  d^but  as  'prima  donna  bufia'  with 
such  success  as  to  procure  her  engagements  in 
various  theatres  of  the  Romagna  during  the 
Carnival.^    Meantime  the  trombadore  had  re- 
gained his  liberty  and  was  engaged  as  hom- 
player  in  the  bands  of  the  theatres  in  which 
his  wife  sang ;  the  child  remaining  at  Bologna, 
in  the  charge  of  an  honest  pork  butcher,  while 
his  parents  were  occupied  in  campaigns  not  un- 
like those  of  the  'Roman  oomique'  of  Scarron. 
Such  surroundings  were  hardly  favourable  to 
education,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Gioachino's 
learning  was  confined  to  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.    Music  he  acquired  from  a  certain 
Prinetti  of  Novara,  who  gave  him  harpsichord 
lessons  for  three  years ;  but  the  lessons  must  have 
been   peculiar,  tor  Prinetti  was  accustomed  to 
play  the  scale  with  two  fingers  only,  combined 
his  music-teaching  with  the  sale  of  liquors,  and 
had  the  convenient  habit  of  sleeping  as  he  stood. 
Such  a  character  was  a  ready  butt  for  the  son  of 
a  joker  like  Giuseppe  Rossini ;   and  ^o  incor- 
rigible was  Gioachino's  love  of  mimicking  his 
master  that  at  length  he  was  taken  from  Prinetti, 
and  apprenticed  to  a  smith. 

Such  was  his  shame  at  this  result  and  his 
sorrow  at  the  distress  of  his  mother,  that  he 
resolved  from  that  time  forward  to  amend  and 
apply.  In  Angelo  Tesei  he  fortunately  found  a 
clever  master,  able  to  make  singing  and  practical 
harmony  interesting  to  his  pupil :  in  a  few  months 
he  learned  to  read  at  sight,  to  accompany  fairly 
on  the  piano,  and  to  sing  well  enough  to  take  solos 
in  church  at  the  modest  price  of  three  pauls  per 
service.  He  was  thus  able,  at  the  age  of  ten,  to 
assist  his  parents,  who,  owing  to  a  sudden  change 
in  his  mother's  voice,  were  again  in  misfortune. 
In  his  desire  to  help  them  he  seized  every  op|)or- 
tunity  of  singing  in  public,  and  eagerly  accepted 
an  offer  to  appear  at  the  theatre  of  the  Commune 
as  Adolfo  in  Paer's  'Camilla.'     This  was  his 
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first  and  only  step  in  the  career  of  a  dnunatio 
singer,  but  it  must  have  been  often  difi&cult  to 
redst  taking  it  up  again,  when  he  saw  singers  re- 
ceiving a  thousand  ducats  for  appearing  in  operas 
which  he  both  composed  and  conducted  for  fifty. 
Thus  at  the  age  of  thirteen  Rossini  was  a  su& 
ficiently  good  singer  to  be  well  received  at  the 
theatre ;  he  abio  played  the  horn  by  his  finther's 
side,  and  had  a  fair  reputation  as  aocompanyist. 
At  this  time  he  acquired  a  valuable  friend  in  the 
Chevalier  Giusti,  commanding  engineer  at  Bo- 
logna,  who  took  a  great  affection  for  the  lad, 
read  and  explained  Uie  Italian  poets  to  falm,  and 
opened  his  fresh  and  intelligent  mind  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  ideal ;  and  it  was  to  the 
efforts  of  this  distinguished  man  that  he  owed 
the  start  of  his  genius,  and  such  general  knowledge 
as  he  afterwards  possessed.     After  three  years 
with  Tesei  he  put  himself  under  a  veteran  tenor 
named  Babbini  to  improve  his  singing.     Shortly 
after  this  his  voice  broke,  at  the   end  of  the 
autumn  of  1806,  during  a  toum^  in  whidi  he 
accompanied  his   father  as  chorus -master   and 
maestro  cU  cembalo,  an  engagement  in  which  the 
daily  income  of  the  two  amounted  to  1 1  pauls, 
about  equal  to  4  shillings.     The  loss  of  his  voice 
cost   him  his  engagements   in    church ;   but  it 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  entering  the  Con- 
servatorio,  or  Liceo  communale,  of  Bologna.    On 
March  20,  1807,  he  was  admitted  to  the  counter- 
point class  of  Padre  Mattel,  and  soon  after  to 
that  of  Cavedagni  for  the  cello.     He  little  anti- 
cipated when  he  took  his  firat  lesson  that  his 
name  would  one  day  be  inscribed  over  the  en- 
trance to  the  Liceo,  and  give  its  title  to  the 
adjacent  square. ' 

His  progress  on  the  cello  was  rapid,  and  he  was 
soon  able  to  take  his  part  in  Haydn's  quartets ; 
but  his  counterpoint  lessons  were  a  trouble  and  a 
worry  to  him  from  the  first.     Before  he  entered 
Mattel's  class  he  had  composed  a  variety  of  things 
— little  pieces  for  two  horns,  songs  for  Zambini, 
andeven  an  opera,  called '  Demetrio,'  for  his  friends 
the  Mombellis.     A  youth  at  once  so  gifted  and  so 
practised  deserved  a  master  who  was  not  merely 
a  learned  musician,  but  whose  pleasure  it  should 
be  to  introduce  his  pupil  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  art  with  as  little  trouble  as  possible.     Un- 
fortunately Mattel  was  a  pedant,  who  could  see 
no   reasun  for  modifying   his    usual   dow  me- 
chanical system  to  suit  the  convenience  of  s 
schoUr   however  able   or  advanced.     His  one 
answer  to  his  pupil's  enquiry  as  to  the  reason 
of  a  change  or  a  progression   was,  'It  is  the 
rule.'    The  result  was  that  after  a  few  months 
of  discouraging  labour  Gioachino  begnn  to  look 
to  instinct  and  practice  for  the  philosophy,  or 
at  least  the  rhetoric,  of  his  art.     The  actual 
parting  is  the  subject  of  an  anecdote  which  is 
not  improbably  true,     Mattel   was  explaining 
that  the  amount  of  counterpoint  which  his  pupU 
had  already  acquired  was  sufficient  for  a  com- 
poser in  the  *free  style' ;  but  that  for  church- 
music    much    severer    studies    were    required. 
'What,'  cried  the  boy,  'do  you  mean  that  I 
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know  enoTigh  to  write  operas?*  'Certainly,*  was 
the  reply.  'Then  I  want  nothing  more,  for 
op^rag  are  all  that  I  desire  to  write.*  There 
was  in  this  something  of  the  practical  wisdom 
which  distinguished  the  Rossini  of  later  life. 
Meantime  it  was  necessary  that  he  and  his 
parents  should  liye,  and  he  therefore  dropped 
counterpoint  and  returned  to  his  old  trade  of 
aocompanyist,  gave  lessons*  and  conducted  per- 
formances of  chamber  music.  He  was  even 
b<jld  enough  to  lead  an  orchestra,  and  took  the 
direction  of  the  '  Accademia  dei  Goncordi ' — in 
other  words,  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Bo- 
kgna.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was 
more  by  scoring  the  quartets  and  symphonies  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart  than  by  any  lessons  of  Padre 
Mattel's  that  Pxwsini  learned  the  secrets  and  the 
niAgic  of  the  orchestra.  His  fame  at  the  lAceo 
increased  day  by  day,  and  at  the  end  of  his  first 
year  his  cantata  'II  Pianto  d'armonia  per  la 
morte  d*Orfeo  * — the  lament  of  Harmony  over  the 
death  ci  Orpheus — was  not  only  rewarded  with 
the  priae,  but  was  performed  in  public,  Aug.  8, 
1808.  He  was  then  in  his  seventeenth  year.  The 
cantata  was  followed — not  by  a  symphony,  as  is 
•otnetimes  said,  but — by  an  overture  in  the  fugued 
ityle,  in  imitation  of  that  to  Mozart*s  '  Magio 
Flate,*  but  so  weak,  that  after  hearing  it  played 
be  lost  no  time  in.  destroying  it.  The  same  fate 
probably  attended  some  pieces  for  double  bass  and 
brings,  and  a  mass,  both  written  at  the  instance 
of  Signor  Triossi  of  Ravenna,  a  distinguished 
amateur  of  the  double  bass.  Rossini  had  hitherto 
been  known  at  Bologna  as  '  il  Tedeschino  ' — *  the 
little  German ' — for  his  devotion  to  Mozart ;  but 
iQch  aeriouii  efforts  as  composing  a  mass,  and 
eooducting  a  work  like  Haydn's  Seasons  at  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  were  probably  intended 
M  hints  that  he  wished  to  be  looked  upon  no 
longer  a»  a  scholar,  but  as  a  master  waiting  his 
opporinnity  for  the  stage. 

It  may  be  easier  to  enter  on  a  career  in  Italy 
than  elsewhere,  but  even  there  it  is  not  without 
its  difficultieiw  Rossini  by  his  wit  and  gaiety 
bad.  in  one  of  his  toum^es,  made  a  friend  of  the 
Marquii  Cavalli,  who  had  promised  him  his 
interest  whenever  it  should  be  wanted.  The 
time  waa  bow  come  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise,  and  Rossini's  delight  may  be  inuigined 
when  he  received  an  invitation  to  compose  an 
opera,  from  the  manager  of  the  San  Mos^  Theatre, 
at  Venice.  He  hastened  to  prepare  the  piece, 
and  '  La  Cambiale  di  Matrimonio  *  or  the  '  Ma* 
trimcmial  Market'  was  produced  there  in,  the 
autumn  of  1810.  The  piece  was  an  opera  buffa 
in  one  act ;  it  was  supported  by  Morandi,  Rioci, 
De  Greets,  and  Raffanelli,  and  had  a  most  en- 
couraging reception.  After  this  feat  he  returned 
to  Bologna,  and  there  composed  for  Esther  Mom- 
b^li*8  benefit  t^  cantata  called  *  Didone  abban- 
donat*.*  In  181 1  he  wrote  for  the  Teatro  del 
Corse  of  Bologna  an  opera  buffa  in  two  acts, 
'  L*£qaivooo  stravagante,*  vi^ich  closed  the  season 
with  success,  and  in  which  both  he  and  Maroolini 
the  contralto  were  highly  applauded. 

181 3  wM  BoMini*B  twentieth  year,  and  with 
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it  begins  what  may  be  called  his  Epoch  of  Im- 
provisation. Early  in  that  year  he  produced, 
at  the  San  Mos^  Theatre,  Venice,  two  bufiia 
operas — 'L'Inganno  felice,*  and  'L'occasione 
fa  il  Ladro,  ossia  il  Cambio  della  valigia.' 
The  first  of  these,  a  Farsa,  a  trifle  in  one  act, 
was  well  sung  and  mucb  applauded,  espe- 
cially an  air  of  Galli's,  *Una  voce,*  a.  duet 
for  the  two  basses,  and  a  trio  full  of  force  and 
original  melody.  After  the  Carnival  he  went 
to  Ferrara,  and  there  composed  an  Oratorio, 
'Giro  in  Babilonia,'  which  was  brought  out 
during  Lent,  and  proved  a  fiasco.  So  did  'La. 
Scala  di  Seta,'  an  opera  buffa  in  one  act,  pro- 
duced at  Venice  in  the  course  of  the  spring;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  *  Demetrio  e  Polibio,'  brought 
out  at  the  Teatro  Valle,  Rome,  by  his  old  friends 
the  Mombellis,  was  well  received.  The  piece 
was  not  improbably  the  same  that  we  have  men- 
tioned his  writing  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  words 
by  Mme.  Mombdli,  retouched  according  to  his 
new  lights.  At  any  rate  a  quartet  among  its- 
contents  was  at  once  pronounced  a  masterpiece, 
and  a  duet,  '  Questo  cor,*  which  followed  it,  pro- 
duced an  excellent  effect.  Rossini  however  did 
not  waste  time  in  listening  to  applause.  While 
the  Mombellis  were  engaged  on « this  serious 
opera,  he  flew  off  to  Milan  to  fulfil  an  engaffe- 
ment  which  Marcolini  had  procured  for  him,  by. 
writing,  for  her,  Galli,  Bonoldi,  and  Parlamagni, 
a  comic  piece  in  two  acts  called  '  La  Pietra  del 
Paragone,*  which  was  produced  at  the  Scala 
during  the  autumn  of  181 2,  with  immense  success. 
It  was  his  first  appearance  at  this  renowned 
house,  and  the  piece  is  underlined  in  the  list  as 
'  musica  nuova  di  Gioachino  Rossini,  di  Peaaro.* 
The  numbers  most  applauded  were  a  cavatina, 
*  Ecco  pietosa,*  a^  quartet  in  the  second  act,  the 
duel-trio,  and  a  finale  in  which  the  word  '  Sigil- 
lara'  recurs  oontinually  with  very  comic  effect. 
This  finale  i»  memorable  as  the  first  occasion  of 
his  employing  the  ereaeendot  which  he  was  ulti- 
mately to  use  and  abuse  so  copiously.  Mosca 
has  accused  Rossini  of  having  borrowed  this 
famous  effect  from  his  'Pretendenti  delusi,*  pro- 
duced at  the  Scala  the  preceding  autumn,  for- 
getting that  Mosca  himself  had  learned  it  from 
Greneiali  and  other  composers.  Such  accusa- 
tions, however,  were  of  little  or  no  importance 
to  Rossini,  who  had  already  made  up  his  mind 
to  adopt  whatever  pleased  him,  wheresoever  he 
might  find  it.  In  the  meantime  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  suocess  to  pass  a  few  days  at 
Bologna  with  his  parents,  en  route  for  Venice ; 
and  thus  ended  the  year  1813^  in  which  he  had 
produced  no  less  than  six  pieces  for  the  theatre. 

Nor  was  181 3  lesa  prolific.  It  began  with  a 
terrible  mystification.  He  had  accepted  a  com- 
mission of  500  francs  for  a  serious  opera  for  the 
Grand  Theatre  at  Venice,  but  the  manager  of 
San  Mosb,  furious  at  his  desertion,  in  pursuance 
of  some  former  agreement,  forced  on  him  a 
libretto  for  that  theatre,  '  I  due  Bruschlni,  o  il 
figlio  per  azzardo,*  which,  if  treated  as  intended, 
would  inevitably  have  been  the  death  of  the 
mu8i&    Prom. this  dilemma  Rossini  ingeniously 
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extricated  himself  by  reyereing  the  rittiationB, 
and  introducing  all  kinds  of  tricks.  The 
second  violins  mark  each  bar  in  the  overture 
by  a  stroke  of  the  bow  on  the  lamp  shade; 
the  bass  sings  at  the  top  of  his  register  and  the 
soprano  at  the  bottom  of  hers ;  a  funeral  march 
intrudes  itself  into  one  of  the  most  comical  scenes ; 
and  in  the  finale  the  words  *  son  pentito  *  are  so 
arranged  that  nothing  is  heard  but  *  tito,  tito,  tito.* 
Those  of  the  audience  who  had  been  taken  into  the 
secret  were  in  roars  of  laughter*  but  the  strangers 
who  had  paid  for  their  places  in  good  faith, 
were  naturally  annoyed  and  hissed  loudly.  But 
no  complaints  wero  of  any  avail  with  Rossini, 
he  only  laughed  at  the  success  of  his  joke. 
'I  due  Bruschini'  disappeared  after  the  first 
night,  and  the  remembrance  of  it  was  very 
shortly  wiped  out  by  the  appearance  of  *Tan- 
credi*  at  the  Fenice  during  the  Carnival. 
The  characters  wero  taken  by  Manfredini,  Ma- 
lanotte,  Todran,  and  Bianchi.  A  work  so  im- 
portant and  so  full  of  spirit,  effect,  and  melody, 
was  naturally  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  no- 
body had  time  to  notice  that  the  long  crescendo  of 
the  finale  strongly  resembled  that  of  Paisiello's 
*  R^  Teodoro,*  that  a  phrase  in  the  first  duo,  to 
the  words  'Palesa  almen,*  is  borrowed  from 
Paer's  *  Agnese,*  and  that  the  allegro  in  E  flat  of 
the  grand  duet,  *  Si  tu  sol  crudel,*  is  also  borrowed 
from  the  'Sofonisba'  of  the  same  composer. 
Such  criticisms  as  these  wero  lost  in  the  general 
admiration  at  the  new  and  spirited  character  of 
the  music.  It  was  in  fact  the  first  step  in  the 
rovolution  which  Rossini  was  destined  to  efiect  in 
Italian  opera.  All  Venice,  and  very  soon  all 
Italy,  was  singing  or  humming  *  Mi  rivedrai,  ti 
rivedr6.*  Haidly  any  one  now  remembers  that  it 
is  only  to  the  happy  accident  that  Malanotte  was 
dissatisfied  with  her  air,  and  insisted  on  its  being 
rowritten,  that  we  owe  the  'Di  tanti  palpiti, 
which  was  nicknamed  the  *  aria  de*  rizd,*  because 
it  was  said  to  have  been  dashed  off  while  waiting 
for  a  dish  of  rice.  One  must  read  the  accounts 
of  the  day  to  understand  the  madness — for  it  was 
nothing  else — which  'Tancredi*  excited  among 
the  Venetians.  'I  fiimcied,*  said  Rossini,  with 
his  usual  gaiety,  'that  after  hearing  my  opera 
they  would  put  me  into  a  madhouse — on  the  con- 
trary, they  wero  madder  than  I.* 

Henceforward  he  was  as  much  fited  for  his 
social  qualities  as  for  his  music.  But  he  did  not 
give  way  to  such  dissipations  for  long.  His  next 
work  was  '  L'ltaliana  in  Algeri,'  an  opera  buffa 
produced  at  the  San  Benedetto  theatre,  Venice, 
in  the  summer  of  1 813.  Its  greatest  novelty  was 
the  famous  trio  '  Papataci,*  a  charming  union  of 
melody  and  genuine  comedy ;  while  the  patriotic 
air,  'Pens^t  alia  Patria,*  which  closes  the  work, 
spoke  not  less  powerfiilly  to  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen. 

*Auroliano  in  Palmira*  and  'II  Turoo  in  Italia' 
both  belong  to  18 14,  and  wero  brought  out  at  the 
Scala,  Milan,  the  first  in  the  Carnival,  the  second 
in  the  autumn  season,  befon  an  audience  some- 
what more  critical  than  that  at  Venice.  '  Aure- 
liano,'  though  it  contains  some  fine  things,  which 
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were  afterwards  ntilised  in  '  Elisabetta'  and  the 
'  Barbiere,*  was  a  fiasco.  The '  Turco'  too  was  not 
received  with  the  applause  which  it  afterwards 
commanded.  Rossini,  however,  was  greatly  fSSled 
during  his  stay  in  Milan,  and  among  his  '  ami- 
able protectresses* — to  use  the  expression  of 
Stendhal — was  the  Princess  Belgiojono,  for  whom 
he  composed  a  cantata  entitled  '  Egle  ed  Irene.' 
His  next  opera,  'Sigismondo,*  written  for  the 
Fenice  at  Venice,  in  the  Carnival  of  1815,  was 
unsuccessful,  and  the  failure  so  far  affected  him 
as  to  make  him  give  up  work  for  a  time,  and 
retire  to  his  home  at  Bologna.  There  he  en- 
countered Barbaja,  who  from  being  a  waiter  at 
a  coffee-house  had  become  the  farmer  of  the 
public  gaming-tables  and  impresario  of  the  Na- 
ples theatre.  Barbaja  though  rich  was  still  bent 
on  making  money ;  he  had  heard  of  the  success 
of  the  young  composer,  and  of  his  brilliant  talents, 
and  was  resolved  to  get  hold  of  him ;  and  Rn»- 
sini,  with  the  support  of  his  parents  on  his  hands, 
was  ready  enough  to  listen  to  any  good  proposal. 
He  accordingly  engaged  ^th  Barbaja  to  take 
the  musical  direction  of  the  San  Carlo  and  Del 
Fondo  theatres  at  Naples,  and  to  compose  an- 
nually an  opera  for  each.  For  this  he  was  to  re- 
ceive 200  ducats  (about  £35)  per  month,  with  a 
small  share  in  the  gaming-tables,  amounting  in 
addition  to  some  1000  ducats  per  annum,  for 
which  however  he  obtained  no  compensation 
after  the  tables  were  abolished  in  1820. 

During  Murat's  visit  to  Bologna  in  April 
18 15  Rossini  composed  a  cantata  in  favour 
of  Italian  independence ;  but  politics  were  not 
his  line,  and  he  arrived  in  Naples  fully  con- 
scious of  this,  and  resolved  that  nothing  should 
induce  him  to  repeat  the  experiment.  The 
arrival  of  a  young  composer  with  so  great  a 
reputation  for  originality  was  not  altogether 
pleasing  to  Zingarolli,  the  chief  of  the  Ck>nser- 
vatoire,  or  to  the  aged  Paisiello.  But  no  intrigues 
could  prevent  the  brilliant  success  of  *  EUsabetta, 
regina  d'Inghilterra,'  which  was  produced  before 
the  Court  for  the  opening  of  the  autumn  season, 
181 5,  and  in  which  Mile.  Colbran,  Dardanelli, 
Manuel  Garoia,  and  Nozzari  took  the  principal 
parts.  The  libretto  of  this  opera  was  by  a  certain 
Schmidt,  and  it  is  a  curious  £sct  that  some  of 
its  incidents  anticipate  those  of  '  Kenil worth,' 
which  was  not  published  till  several*  years  later; 
a  coincidence  still  more  remarkable  when  the 
difference  between  the  two  authors  is  taken 
into  account — Walter  Scott  gay,  romantic,  and 
famous,  Schmidt  unknown  and  obscure,  and, 
though  not  wanting  in  imagination,  so  gloomy 
as  to  have  damped  the  spirits  of  Rossini  by  his 
mere  appearance  and  conversation.  Two  his- 
torical fiicts  fthould  be  noted  in  regard  to  *  Elisa- 
betta.'  It  is  the  first  opera  in  which  Rossini  so 
far  distrusted  his  singers  as  to  write  in  the  or> 
naments  of  the  aim ;  and  it  is  also  the  first  in 
which  he  replaced  the  reeitativo  seeco  by  a  reci- 
tative accompanied  by  the  stringed  quartet.  The 
overture  and  the  finale  to  the  first  act  of  *  Elisa* 
betta*  are  taken  from  'Aureliano.' 

1  Jftnuwry,  18Z1. 
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Shortly  before  Cbristmaa  Roesini  left  Naples 
for  Rome  to  write  and  bring  out  two  work8  for 
which  he  was  under  engagement.  The.  6r8t  of 
these,  *Torvaldo  e  Dorliska/  produced  at  the 
Teatro  Valle,  Dec.  16,  1815,  i^as  coldly  received, 
bat  the  second,  '  Almaviva,  osma  IMnutile  precau- 
none/  founded  on  Beauinarchais'  '  Barber  of 
Seville,'  by  Sterbini,  which  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  Argentina  Feb.  5,  18 16,  was 
unmiKtakeably  damned.  The  cause  of  this  was 
tile  predilection  of  the  Romans  for  Paisiello,  and 
ti^^ir  determination  to  make  an  example  of  an 
innovator  who  had  dared  to  r^et  a  libretto  al- 
ready treated  by  their  old  favourite.  Rossini, 
with  excellent  taste  and  feeling,  had  inquired  of 
Paisiello,  before  adopting  the  subject,  whether  his 
doing  so  would  annoy  the  veteran,  whose  *  Bar- 
biere'  had  been  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
&vonrite  of  Europe,  and  not  unnaturally  believed 
tiiat  after  this  step  he  was  secure  from  the  ill- 
will  of  Paisiello's  friends  and  admirers/  But 
the  verdict  of  a  theatre  crammed  with  partisans 
is  seldom  just.  It  is  also  as  changeable  as  the 
winds,  or  as  Fortune  herself.  Though  hissed  on 
the  first  night,  *  Alma  viva*  was  listened  to  with 
patience  on  the  second,  advanced  in  favour  night 
by  nighty  and  ended  by  becoming,  under  the  title 
of 'The  Barber  of  Seville,*  one  of  the  most  popu- 
Ur  comic  operas  ever  composed,  and  actually 
eclipsing  in  spirit  and  wit  the  comedy  on  which 
it  is  founded.  It  W3S  acted  by  Gioigi-Righetti 
(Rofdna),  Rossi  (Berta),Zamboni  (Figaro), Garcia 
(Alma viva),  Botticelli  (Bartolo)  and  Vitareili 
( Basilic).  The  original  overture  was  lost,  and 
the  present  one  belongs  to  '  EUsabetta ' ;  the  open- 
ing of  the  cavatina  'Ecco  ridente'  is  borrowed 
from  the  opening  of  the  first  chorus  in '  Aureliano.* 
It  is  in  the  delicious  andante  of  this  cavatina 
Uiat  Rossini  first  em]5l%B  the  modulation  to  the 
minor  third  below,  whicn  afterwards  became  so 
ooounon  in  Italian  music.  The^ir  of  Berta, 
'  n  Techiotto  cerca  moglie,'  was  suggested  by  a 
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tune,  and  the  eight  opening  bars  of  the 
trio  *  Zitti,  zitti '  are  notoriously  taken  note  for 
note  frt>m  Simon's  air  in  Haydn's  *  Seasons.' 
Indeed  it  is  astonishing  that,  with  his  extra- 
ordinary memory,  his  carelessness,  and  his  ha- 
bitoal  huny,  Rossini  should  not  have  borrowed 
ofiener  than  he  did.  He  received  400  scudi 
(£80)  for  *The  Barber,*  and  it  was  composed 
and  mounted  in  a  month.  When  some  one  told 
Donizetti  that  it  had  been  written  in  thirteen 
davs,  '  Very  possible,*  was  his  answer,  *  he  is  so 

Lazy  as  he  was,  Roftsini  was  destined  to  write 
twenty  operas  in  eight  years,  1815-182.^.  On 
his  return  to  Naples  after  the  Carnival  of  18 16, 
and  the  gradual  success  of  *The  Barber,'  he 
found  the  San  Carlo  theatre  in  ashes,  to  the 
great  distress  of  the  King  of  Naples,  who  justly 
considered  it  one  of  the  ornaments  of  his  capi- 
taL  Barbaja,  however,  undertook  to  rebuild  it 
more  magnificently  than  before  in  nine  months. 

I  W«  her*  Boailnrt  own  tnthority  for  this,  aod  for  th«  oper* 
htvlaff  beeo  wrtttoo  In  IS  dftys.  In  hU  letter  to  M.  BdtlTaax.  Bae 
'  HwiMl  Wvrid,'  Sow.  6, 1S7&.  p.  7BL 


He  kept  his  word,  and  thus  acquired  not  only 
the  protection  but  the  fiEtvour  of  the  king. 
Rossini  obtained  the  name  boon  by  composing 
a  grand  cantata  entitled  '  Teti  e  Peleo '  for  the 
marriage  of  the  Duchess  de  Berry.  No  sooner 
had  he  completed  this  than  he  dashed  off  a  2-act 
comic  opera  entitled  '  La  Gazzetta '  to  a  libretto 
by  Tottola,  which  was  produced  at  the  Teatro 
dei  Fiorentini,  Naples,  and  which,  although  in 
the  hands  of  a  clever  and  charming  acU^ss  like 
Ghambrand,  and  of  two  such  public  favourites 
as  Pellegrini  and  Casacoia,  was  but  moderately 
successful.  The  work  however  contained  some 
admirable  passages,  which  were  afterwards  util- 
ised by  the  composer.  Rossini  completed  his 
reform  of  serious  opera  by  his  'Otello,*  which 
was  brought  out  at  the  Teatro  del  Fondo, 
Naples,  in  the  autumn  of  181 6,  with  Isabella 
Colbran,  Nozzari,  Davide,  Cicimarra,  and  Bene- 
detti  as  its  interpreters.  In  this  opera,  of  which 
the  third  act  is  the  finest,  the  recitatives  are  fewer 
and  shorter  than  before,  and,  in  accompanying 
them,  the  wind  instruments  are  occasionally  added 
to  the  strings.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  this  grand  work,  such  as  the  finale 
of  the  first  act,  the  duet  'Non  m'inganno,'  and 
the  passionate  trio  of  defiance,  were  not  at  first 
appreciated :  the  touching  air  of  Desdemona,  '  Se 
il  padre,'  doubly  effective  after  the  paternal  curse 
which  precedes  it,  and  the  romance  of  the  Willow, 
with  the  harp  accompaniment — then  quite  a 
novelty — were  better  received ;  but  the  tragic 
termination  of  the  whole  was  very  distasteful 
to  the  public,  and  when  the  opera  was  taken 
to  Rome,  it  was  found  necessary  to  invent  a 
happy  conclusion.  This  curious  fact  doaerves 
mention  for  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the 
low  condition  of  dramatic  taste  in  Italy  at  that 
period. 

The  machinery,  and  power  of  rapidly  chang- 
ing the  scenes,  were  at  that  time  so  very  im- 
perfect in  smaller  Italian  theatres,  that  Rossini 
would  only  accept  the  subject  of  Cinderella  when 
proposed  to  him  by  the  manager  of  the  Teatro 
Valle  at  Rome,  on  condition  that  the  super- 
natural element  was  entirely  omitted.  A  new 
comic  piece  was  therefore  written  by  Ferretti 
under  the  title  of  *  Cenerentola,  ossia  la  bontk 
in  trionfo*;  Rossini  undertook  it,  and  it  was 
produced  at  the  beginning  of  181 7.  Its  success 
was  unmistakeable,  though  the  cast  was  by  no 
means  extraordinary — Giorgi,  Catarina  "^omd, 
Guglielmi,  De  Begnis,  Yerni,  and  Vitareili. 

In  the  profusion  and  charm  of  its  ideas  this 
delicious  work  is  probably  equal  to  the  '  Bar- 
bi^re,'  but  it  appears  to  us  to  be  inferior  in  unity 
of  style.  No  doubt  this  is  partly  owing  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  pieces  were  originally 
composed  to  other  words  than  those  to  which 
they  are  now  sung.  The  duet  '  Un  soave  nun 
s6  chb,*  the  drinking-chorus,  and  the  mock  pro- 
clamation of  the  Bstfon,  are  all  borrowed  from 
'La  Pietra  del  Paragone' ;  the  air  *Miei  ram- 
poUi*  is  from  'La  Gazzetta,*  where  it  was 
inspired  by  the  words  *  Una  prima  ballerina ' ; 
the  air  of  Ramiro  recalls  that  to  *  Ah  1  vieni  *  in 
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the  trio  in  'Otello* ;  the  delightful  stretto  of  the 
finale,  the  duet  'Zitto,  zitto,'  the  sestet 
'Quest*  h  un  nodo  ayvilupato' — a  truly  admir- 
able morceau — and  various  other  incidental 
passages,  originally  belonged  to  the  '  Turco  in 
Italia  * ;  and  the  humorous  duet '  Un  segreto  *  is 
evidently  modelled  on  that  in  Oimarosa's  *  Ma- 
trimonio.*  Such  repetitions  answered  their  pur- 
pose at  the  moment,  but  while  thus  extempor- 
itfing  his  operas  Bossini  forgot  that  a  day  would 
arrive  when  they  would  all  be  published,  and 
when  such  discoveries  as  those  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  as  the  exuitence  of  the  principal 
motif  of  the  duet  of  the  letter  in  '  Otello '  in  the 
Agitato  of  an  air  from  'Torvaldo  e  Dorliska/ 
would  inevitably  be  made.  As  he  himself  con- 
fessed in  a  letter  about  this  time,  he  thought  he 
had  a  perfect  right  to  rescue  any  of  his  earlier 
airs  from  operas  which  had  either  failed  at  the 
time  or  become  forgotten  since.  Whatever  force 
there  may  be  in  this  defence,  the  fact  remains 
that  ' Cenerentola '  and  the  'Barber*  share 
between  them  the  glory  of  being  Bossini's  chefs 
iTceuvre  in  comic  opera. 

From  Bome  he  went  to  Milan,  to  enjoy  the 
triumph  of  the  'Gazza  ladra,* — ^libretto  by  Gher- 
ardini — which  was  brought  out  in  the  spring  of 
1817  at  the  Scala.  The  dignified  martial  cha- 
racter of  the  overture,  and  the  prodigious  rolls  of 
the  drum,  produced  an  immense  effect ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  all  the  numbers  which 
are  concerned  with  strong  emotion : — give  the 
public  a  strong  impression,  and  it  will  not  stop 
to  discriminate.  Nor  did  the  Milanese,  at  these 
early  representations,  find  any  difference  be- 
tween the  really  fine  parts  of  the  opera  and 
those  which  are  mere  rempUsscige— of  which  the 
'  Gazza  ladra  *  has  several.  Nor  would  any  one 
have  noticed,  even  had  they  had  the  necessary 
knowledge,  that  in  the  first  duet  and  the  finale 
— as  was  the  case  also  in  the  finale  to  the 
*  Cenerentola  * — Bossini  had  borrowed  an  effect 
from  the  Poco  adagio  of  Mozart's  Symphony 
in  G  (Kochel,  425)  by  maintaining  a  sustained 
accompaniment  in  the  wind  while  the  strings 
and  the  voices  carry  on  the  ideas  and  the 
ornaments. 

From  Milan  he  returned  to  Naples,  and  pro- 
duced '  Armida '  during  the  autumn  season,  a 
grand  opera  in  3  acts,  with  ballet,  which  was 
mounted  with  great  splendour,  and  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  very  good  singers.  The  duet 
'  Amor,  possente  Nume  1  *^-which  was  soon  to 
be  sung  though  the  length  and  breadth  of  Italy, 
the  air  'Non  soffiro  Toffensa,*  the  incantation 
scene,  the  chorus  of  demons,  and  the  airs  de 
ballet,  would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  excite 
the  Neapolitans;  but  these  were  not  the  only 
pieces  applauded^  and  the  remarkable  trio  'In 
quale  aspetto  imbelle,*  written  for  three  tenors 
with  extraordinary  ease^  a  pretty  chorus  of 
women  'Qui  tutto  h  calma,*  and  a  scena  with 
chorus,  'Germane  a  te  richiede* — ^afterwards  em- 
ployed in  the  French  version  of  '  Moise' — all 
deserve  mention. 

This  fine  work  had  hardly  made  its  appear- 
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anoe  before  Bossini  had  to  dash  off  two  more— 
'Adelaide  di  Borgogna,'  sometimes  known'  as 
'Ottone  B^  d'  Italia,*  and  an  oratorio — 'Mos^ 
in  Egitto.'  *  Adelaide*  was  produced  at  the 
Argentina  at  Bome,  in  the  Carnival  of  i8r8, 
was  well  sung  and  warmly  received.  'Mos^* 
was  written  for  the  San  Carlo  at  Naples,  and 
brought  out  there  in  Lent  with  an  excellent  cast 
— Isabella  Colbran,  Benedetti,  Porto,  and  Noz- 
zari.  Here  for  the  first  time  Bossini  was  so 
much  pressed  as  to  be  compelled  to  call  in 
assistance,  and  employed  his  old  and  tried  friend 
Carafa  in  the  recitatives  and  in  Pharaoh*s  'air 
*  Aspettar  mi.*  The  scene  of  the  darkness  was 
another  step  onwards,  and  the  whole  work  ¥rBS 
much  applauded,  with  the  exception  of  the 
passage  of  the  Bed  Sea,  the  representation  of 
which  was  always  laughed  at,  owing  to  the  im-. 
perfection  of  the  theatrical  appliances  already 
spoken  of.  At  the  resumption  of  the  piece, 
therefore,  in  the  following  Lent,  Bossini  added 
a  chorus  to  divert  attention  from  the  wretched 
attempt  to  represent  the  dividing  waves,  and  it 
is  to  the  sins  of  the  Neapolitan  stage  machinists 
that  we  owe  the  universally  popular  prayer  '  Dal 
tuo  stellate  soglio,*  which  is  not  only  in  itself  a 
most  important  piece  of  music,  but  shows  the 
value  which  Bossini  attached  to  the  rest  of  the 
work,  which  is  indeed  one  of  his  very  finest. 

As  some  relaxation  after  this  serious  effort  hd 
undertook,  in  the  summer  of  1818,  a  one-act 
piece,  '  Adina,  0  il  Califfo  di  Bagdad,'  for  the  San 
Carlos  Theatre,  Lisbon ;  and  immediately  after, 
'Bicciardo  e  Zoraide'  for  San  Carlo,  Naples, 
which  was  sung  to  perfection  at  the  autumn 
season  there  by  Isabella  Colbran,  Pisaroni 
(whose  excessive  plainness  was  no  bar  to  her 
splendid  singing),  Nozzari,  Davide,  and  Cici- 
marra.  Davide's  air,  the  trio,  the  duet  for  the 
two  women,  and  that  of  the  two  tenors,  were  all 
applauded  to  the  echo. 

'  Bicciardo*  was  extraordinarily  full  of  ornament, 
but '  Ermione,'  which  was  produced  at  San  Carlo 
in  the  Lent  of  18 19,  went  quite  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  affected  an  unusual  plainness  and 
severity.  The  result  showed  that  this  was  a 
mistake.  Though  splendidly  sung,  'Ermione' 
was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  please,  and  the  single 
number  applauded  was  the  one  air  in  which 
there  was  any  ornamentation.  So  much  for  the 
taste  of  Naples  in  18 19!  An  equally  poor  re- 
ception was  given  to  a  cantata  written  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  health  of  the  King  of 
Naples,  and  sung  at  the  San  Carlo  Feb.  ao, 
1819.  It  consisted  of  a  cavatina  for  Isabella 
Colbran,  and  an  air  with  variations,  which  was 
afterwards  utilised  in  the  ballet  of  the  '  Viaggio 
a  Beims.'  The  piece  was  hastily  thrown  off,  and 
was  probably  of  no  more  value  in  the  eyes  of  its 
author  than  was  an  opera  called  *  Eduardo  e 
Cristina*  which  was  brought  out  at  the  San 
Benedetto,  Yeidce,  this  same  spring,  and  was  in 
reality  a  mere  pasticcio  of  pieces  from  '  Ermione,' 

1  ZanoUn!  te  wrong  In  placing  'Ottone*  in  hb  O«tnlogae  m  %  dto- 
tlnct  work. 
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*  Ricciardo/  And  other  operas,  hitherto  unheard  in 
Teiiice,  attached  to  a  libretto  imitated  from 
Scribe.  Fortunately  the  opera  pleased  the 
audience,  and  sent  Rossini  back  to  Naples  in 
g«jod  spirits,  ready  to  compose  a  new  cantata 
for  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  The 
new  work  was  performed  on  May  g,  18I9,  at  the 
San  Carlo,  and  was  sung  by  Colbran,  Davide, 
and  Rubini,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  military 
hand.  This  Rossini  probably  accepted  as  a 
useful  experience  for  his  next  new  opera,  the 

*  Donna  del  Lago/  in  the  march  of  which  we  hear 
the  results  of  his  experiments  in  writing  for  awind 
band.  The  title  of  the  new  work  seems  to  show 
that  Scott^s  works  were  becoming  popular  even 
in  Italy .^  Roesini  at  any  rate  was  not  insensible 
to  their  beauties  ;  and  in  his  allusions  to  the  land- 
scape of  the  lake,  and  the  cavatina  '  O  mattutini 
albcni '  seems  to  invite  attention  to  his  use  of 
local  colour.  Even  at  the  present  ddy  the  first 
act  of  the  opera  is  well  worthy  of  admiration,  and 
yet  the  evening  of  Monday,  Oct.  4,  1819,  when 
it  was  first  ^ven,  with  the  magniBcent  cast  of 
Colbran,  Pisaroni,  Nozzari,  Da  vide,  and  Benedetti, 
was  simply  one  long  torture  of  disappointment 
to  the  composer,  who  was  possibly  not  aware  that 
the  storm  of  disapprobation  was  directed  not 
against  him  so  much  as  against  Barbaja  the 
manager,  and  Oolbran  his  favourite.  Fdix  qui 
poiuU  rtrum  eognoseere  causas. 

On  the  following  evening  the  hisses  became 
hrato^,  but  of  this  Rossini  knew  nothing,  as  by 
that  time  he  was  on  his  road  to  Milan.  The 
Scala  opened  on  Dec.  26,  1 8 19,  for  the  Carnival 
season  with  '  Bianca  e  Faliero,'  libretto  by  Ro- 
mani,  which  was  admirably  sung  by  Camporesi 
and  others.  No  trace  of  it,  however,  now  re- 
mains except  the  fine  duet  and  equally  good 
quartet,  which  were  afterwards  introduced  in  the 
'Donna  del  Lago/  and  became  very  popular  at 
concerts. 

His  engagement  at  Milan  over,  he  hurried 
hack  to  Naples,  to  produce  the  opera  of '  Maometto 
seoondo,'  before  the  close  of  the  Carnival.  It  had 
been  ccnnposed  in  great  haste,  but  was  admirably 
interpreted  by  Colbran,  Chaumel  (afterwards 
Madame  Rubini),  Nozzari,  Cicimarra,  Benedetti, 
and  F.  Galli,  whose  Maometto  was  a  splendid 
success.  It  was  the  last  opera  but  one  that 
Rossini  was  destined  to  give  at  Naples  before 
the  bunt  of  the  storm'  of  the  20th  July,  1820, 
vhtc^  obliged  the  King  to  abandon  his  capital, 
rained  Barbaja  by  depriving  him  at  once  of  a 
powerful  patron  and  of  the  monopoly  of  the 
gambling -houses,  and  drove  Rossini  to  make 
important  changes  in  his  life.  But  to  return. 
Having  for  the  moment  no  engagement  for  the 
8cala,  he  undertook  to  write  'Mathilde  di 
'Shabran '  for  Rome.  Torlonia  the  banker  had 
bought  the  Teatro  Tordinone,  and  was  con- 
voting  it  into  the  Apollo;  and  it  was  for  the 
inauguration  of  this  splendid  new  house  that 
BosffiiTs  opera  was  intended.    The  opening  took 

I  'The  Lady  of  the  lAks'  was  poblialied  In  ISUX 
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place  on  the  first  night  of  the  Carnival  of  182 1. 
The  company,  though  large,  contained  no  first- 
rate  artists,  and  Rossini  was  therefore  especially 
careful  of  the  ensemble  pieces.  The  first  night 
was  stormy,  but  Rossini's  friends  were  in  the 
ascendancy,  Paganini  conducted  in  splendid  style, 
and  the  result  was  a  distinct  success. 

On  bis  return  to  Naples,  Rossini  learned  from 
Barbaja  his  intention  of  visiting  Austria,  and 
taking  his  company  of  singers  to  Vienna. 
Rossini^s  next  opera,  *  Zelmira,'  was  therefore  to  be 
submitted  to  a  more  critical  audience  than  those 
of  Italy,  and  with  this  in  view  he  applied  himself 
to  make  the  recitatives  interesting,  the  harmonies 
full  and  varied,  and  the  accompaniments  expres- 
sive and  full  of  colour,  and  to  throw  as  much 
variety  as  possible  into  the  form  of  the  move- 
ments. He  produced  the  opera  at  the  San  Carlo 
before  leaving,  in  the  middle  of  December  1821. 
It  was  sung  by  Colbran,  Cecconi,  Davide,  Nozzari, 
Ambrosi  and  Benedetti,  and  was  enthusiastically 
received.  On  the  27  th  of  the  same  month,  he  took 
his  benefit,  for  which  he  had  composed  a  special 
cantata  entitled  '  La  Riconoscenza  ;  and  the  day 
after  left  for  the  North.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Isabella  Colbran,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  love 
for  years,  whose  influence  over  him  had  been  so 
great  as  to  make  him  forsake  comedy  for  tragedy, 
and  to  whom  he  was  mariied  on  his  arrival  at 
Bologna.  The  wedding  took  place  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Archbishop's  palace,  and  was  celebrated  by 
Cardinal  Opizzoni.  Rossini  has  been  accus^ed  of « 
marrying  for  money,  and  it  is  certain  that  Colbran 
had  a  villa  and  £500  a  year  of  her  own.  that  she 
was  seven  years  older  than  her  husband,  aild  that 
her  reputation  as  a  singer  was  on  the  decline. 

However  this  may  be,  the  two  •Rossinis,  after 
a  month's  holiday,  started  for  Vienna,  where  they 
arrived  about  the  end  of  February,  1822.  He 
seems  to  have  made  his  d^nt  before  the  Vienna 
public  on  the  30th  of  Maron,  as  the  conductor  of 
his  'Cenerentola,'  in  the  German  version,  as 
'Aschenbrodel,'  and  his  tempi  were  found  some- 
what too  fiEwt  for  the  'heavy  German  language.* 
'  Zelmira  *  was  given  at  the  Kamthnerthor  opera- 
house  on  April  i.^,  with  a  success  equal  to  that 
which  it  obtained  at  Naples.  The  company  was 
the  same,  excepting  Cecconi  and  Benedetti,  who 
were  replaced  by  MUe.  Ekerlin  and  Botticelli. 
An  air  was  added  (or  the  former  to  words  fur- 
nished by  Carpani,  who  was  thus  secured  as  an 
enthusiastio  partisan  of  the  Italian  composer. 
Rossini  was  not  without  violent  opponents  in 
Vienna,  but  they  gave  him  no  anxiety,  friends  and 
enemies  alike  were  received  with  a  smile,  and 
his  only  retort  was  a  grood-humoured  joke.  He  is 
said  to  have  visited  Beethoven,  and  to  have  been 
much  distressed  by  the  condition  in  which  he 
found  the  great  master.  The  impression  which 
he  made  on  the  Viennese  may  be  gathered  from 
a  paragraph  in  the  Leipzig  '  Allgemeine  musik. 
Zeitung'*  of  the  day,  in  which  he  is  described  as 
*  highly  accomplished,  of  agreeable  manners  and 
pleasant  appearance,  full  of  wit  and  fun,  cheerful, 
obliging,  courteous,  and  most  accessible.  He  is 
«  Xay  I,  US8,  raportinc  th«  early  put  of  lUreh. 
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znucli  in  society,  and  charuLB  every  one  by  his 
simple  unaasuming  style.'  After  the  close  of  the 
Vienna  season,  the  Rossinis  returned  to  Bologna, 
where  his  parents  had  resided  since  1 798.  There, 
at  the  end  of  September,  be  received  a  flattering 
letter  from  Prince  Mettemich,  entreating  him  to 
come  to  Verona,  and  *  assist  in  the  general  re- 
establishment  of  harmony.*  Such  invitations,  so 
couched,  are  not  to  be  refused,  and  accordingly 
the  chief  composer  of  Italy  yielded  to  the  request 
of  the  chief  diplomatist  of  Austria,  and  arrived 
at  the  Congress  in  time  for  its  opening,  Oct.  20, 
1822.  Rossini's  contribution  to  Uie  Congress  was 
a  series  of  cantatas,  which  he  poured  forth 
without  stint  or  difficulty.  The  best-known  of 
these  is  '  II  vero  Omaggio ' ;  others  are '  L'Augurio 
felice,* '  La  sacra  Alleanza,*  and  '  II  Bardo/  One 
was  performed  in  the  Amphitheatre,  which  will 
accommodate  50,000  spectators,  and  wasconducted 
by  Rosfiini  himself.  W  ork,  however,  never  seems 
to  have  prevented  his  going  into  society,  and  we 
find  that  during  this  occasion  he  acquired  the 
friendsbip  not  only  of  Mettemich,  but  of 
Chateaubriand  and  Madame  de  Li^ven. 

The  Congress  at  an  end  he  began  to  work  at 
'Semiramide,'  which  was  bi'ought  out  at  the 
Fenice,  Venice,  Feb.  3,  1823,  with  Madame 
Rostrini,  the  two  Marianis,  Galli,  and  Sinclair  the 
English  tenor,  for  whom  there  were  two  airs. 
The  opera  was  probably  written  with  more  care 
than  any  of  those  which  had  preceded  it ;  and 
possibly  for  this  very  reason  was  somewhat 
coldly  received.  The  subject  no  doubt  would 
seem  sombre  to  the  gay  Venetians,  and  they 
even  omitted  to  applaud  the  fine  quartet  (which 
Verdi  must  surely  have  had  in  his  mind  when 
writing  the  Miserere  in  the  '  Trovatore '),  the 
finale,  and  the  appearance  of  Ninus,  the  final 
trio,  at  once  so  short  and  so  dramatic,  the  cava- 
tina  with  chorus,  and  all  the  other  new,  bold, 
bright  passages  of  that  remarkable  work.  Ros- 
sini was  not  unnaturally  much  disappointed  at 
the  result  of  his  labour  and  genius,  and  resolved 
to  write  no  more  for  the  theatres  of  his  native 
country.  The  resolution  was  hardly  formed 
when  he  received  a  visit  firom  the  manager  of 
the  King's  llieatre,  London  (Sigr.  Benelli),  and 
a  propoeal  to  write  an  opera  for  that  house,  to  be 
called  '  La  Figlia  dell'  aria,'  for  the  sum  or£240 — 
£40  more  than  he  had  received  for  *Semiramide,' 
a  sum  at  the  time  considered  enormous.  The 
oifer  was  promptly  accepted,  and  the  Rosninis 
started  for  England  without  delay,  naturally 
taking  Paris  in  their  road,  and  reaching  it  Nov. 
9,  1823.  Paris,  like  Vienna,  was  then  divided 
into  two  hostile  camps  on  the  subject  of  the 
great  composer.  Berton  always  spoke  of  him  as 
'  M.  Crescendo,'  and  he  was  caricatured  on  the 
stage  as  '  M.  Vacarmini ' ;  but  the  immortal 
author  of  the  'Barbi^r^  could  afford  to  laugh 
at  such  satire,  and  his  respectful  behaviour  to 
Cherubini,  Lesueur,  and  Reicha,  as  the  heads  of 
the  Conservatoire,  his  graceful  reception  of  the 
leaders  of  the  French  ^hool,  his  imperturbable 
good  temper,  and  good  spirits,  sotin  conciliated 
every  one.     A  serenade,  a  pablio  banquet,  tri- 
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mnphuit  receptions  at  the  open  honse,  a 
special  vaudeville  ('  Rossini  k  Paris,  ou  le  Grand 
Dtner ') — everything  in  short  that  could  soothe 
the  pride  of  a  stranger,  was  lavished  upon  him 
from  the  first.  He  in  his  turn  was  always  kind 
and  amiable,  consenting  for  instance  at  the 
request  of  Panseron — an  old  colleague  at  Rome 
— to  act  as  accompanyist  at  a  concert  with  the 
object  of  saving  Panseron's  brother  from  the 
conscription.  Under  the  hands  of  Rossini  the 
piano  became  as  effective  as  an  orchestra ;  and  it 
IS  on  record  that  the  first  time  that  Auber  heard 
him  accompany  himself  in  a  song  he  walked  up 
to  the  instrument  and  bent  down  over  tlie  keys 
to  see  if  they  were  not  smoking.  Paris  how- 
ever was  not  at  present  his  ultimate  goal,  and 
on  Dec.  7,  1823,  Rossini  and  his  wife  arrived  in 
London.  They  were  visited  immediately  by  the 
Russian  ambassador,  M.  de  Li^ven,  who  gave  the 
composer  barely  time  to  recover  from  the  fatigues 
of  the  journey  before  he  carried  him  off  to 
Brighton  and  presented  him  to  the  King.  George 
IV.  believed  himself  to  be  fond  of  music,  and 
received  the  author  of  'The  Barber  of  Seville '  in 
the  most  flattering  manner.  The  royal  &vlnr 
naturally  brought  with  it  that  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  a  solid  result  in  the  sh:ipe  of  two  grand 
concerts  at  Almack's,  at  two  guineas  admission. 
The  singers  on  these  occasions  were  Mme.  Rossini, 
Mme.  Catalani,  Mme.  Pasta,  and  other  first-rate 
artists,  but  the  novelty,  the  attraction,  was  to  hw 
Rossini  himself  sing  the  solos ^  in  a  cantata  which 
he  had  composed  for  the  occasion,  under  the  title 
of  *  Homage  to  Lord  Byron.'  He  also  took  put 
with  Catalani  in  a  duet  from  Cimarosa's  '  Matri- 
monlo'  which  was  so  successful  as  to  be  encored 
three  times.  While  the  court  and  the  town  were 
thus  disputing  for  the  possession  of  Rossini^ 
*  Zelmira '  was  brought  out  at  the  Opera  (Jan. 
24,  1824);  but  the  manager  was  unable  to  finish 
the  season,  and  became  bankrupt  before  dis- 
charging his  engagements  with  RosstnL  Nor 
was  this  all.  Not  only  did  he  not  produce  the 
'  Figlia  dell*  aria,'  but  the  music  of  the  first  act 
unaccountably  vanished,  and  has  never  since  been 
found.  It  was  in  vain  for  Rossini  to  sue  the 
manager ;  he  failed  to  obtain  either  his  MS.  or 
a  single  penny  of  the  advantages  guaranteed  to 
him  by  the  contract.  True,  he  enjoyed  a  con- 
siderable set  off  to  the  loss  just  mentioned  in  the 
profits  of  the  countless  soir^  at  which  he  acted 
as  accompanyist  at  a  fee  of  £50.  At  the  end 
of  five  months  he  found  himself  in  possession  of 
£7000;  and  just  before  hU  departure  was  ho- 
noured by  receiving  the  marked  compliments  of 
the  king  at  a  concert  at  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's, for  which  His  Majesty  had  expressly  come 
up  from  Brighton. 

In  leaving  England  after  so  hearty  and 
profitable  a  reception,  Rossini  was  not  taking 
a  leap  in  the  dark ;  for  through  the  Prince  de 
Pnlignac,  French  ambassador  in  England,  he 
had  already  concluded  an  agreement  fur  the 

I  Thb  recalls  the  Tttlt  of  a  gnat  composer  In  I7M.  wheo  Olnck  gavt 
a  concert  at  the  Kiug'a  Theatre,  at  which  the  creat  attraction  ims 
his  solo  on  the  musical  glasses  1   [Sea  toL  i.  p.ixa  a.] 
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mfoioal  ^Ureciion  of  the  Th^ire  Italien,  Paris, 
for  eighteen  months  at  a  salary  of  £800  per 
annum.  In  order  to  be  near  his  work  he  took 
a  lodging  at  No.  28  Rue  Taitbout,  and  at  once 
Mt  about  making  a  nbdical  reform  in  the  ages  of 
the  singers  in  his  company.  Knowing  that  Paer 
was  his  enemy,  and  would  take  any  opportunity 
of  injuring  him,  he  was  careful  to  retain  him  in 
his  old  post  of  mciestro  al  Cev^lo ;  but  at  the 
ssme  time  he  engaged  Harold  (then  a  young 
man  of  35)  as  chorus-master,  and  as  a  check  on 
ihe  pretensions  of  Madame  Pasta  he  brought  to 
Parts  Esther  Mombelli,  Schiassetti,  DonzelU,  and 
Rabxni.  successively.  To  those  who  sneered  at 
his  music  he  replied  by  playing  it  as  it  w^as 
written,  and  by  bringing  out  some  of  his  operas 
which  had  not  yet  made  their  appearance  in 
Paris,  such  as  'La  Donna  del  Lago'  (Sept.  7, 
1824),  'Semiramide'  (Dec.  8,  1825),  and  'Zel- 
mira'  (Mar.  14,  1826).  And  he  gave  much 
^lat  to  his  direction  by  introducing  Meyerbeer's 
'Crodato* — the  first  work  of  Meyerbeer's  heard 
in  Paris — and  by  composing  a  new  opera,  'II 
Viaggio  a  Reims,  oasia  r  Albergo  del  giglio  d'oro,' 
whi^  he  produced  on  June  19,  1825,  during  the 
fetes  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  X.  The  new 
work  is  in  one  act,  and  three  parts ;  it  is  written 
for  14  voices,  which  are  treated  with  marvellous 
sit.  It  was  sung  by  Mmes.  Pasta,  Schiassetti, 
Mombelli,  Cinti,  Amigo,  Dotti,  and  Rossi  ; 
sad  by  MM.  Levasseur,  Zuochelli,  Pellegrini, 
Gnudani,  Auletta,  Donzelli,  Bordogni,  and  Scudo 
—a  truly  magnificent  assemblage.  In  the  ballet 
he  introduced  an  air  with  variations  for  two 
clarinets,  borrowed  from  his  Naples  cantata  of 
181 9.  and  played  by  Gambaro  (a  passionate 
admirer  of  his)  and  by  F.  Berr.  In  the'hunt- 
ing  scene  he  brought  in  a  delicious  fanfare 
of  horns,  and  the  piece  winds  up  with  'God 
save  the  King,'  'Vive  Henri  quatre,'  and  other 
natiooal  airs,  all  newly  harmonised  and  accom- 
panied. 

The  King's  taste  was  more  in  the  direction  of 
hunting  than  of  music,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  '  Yii^^o '  was  only  given  two  or  three  times  ; 
but  it  had  been  a  work  of  love  with  Rossini,  and 
we  shall  prraently  see  how  much  he  valued  it. 
Meantime  we  may  mention  that  after  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1 848  the  words  were  suitably  modified  by 
H.  Dapin,  and  the  piece  appeared  in  two  acts  at 
the  Th^tre  Italien  as  '  Andremo  noi  a  Parigi,' 
OB  Oct.  26  of  that  year.' 

Afifer  the  expiration  of  Rossini's  agreement  as 
direetor  of  the  Theatre  Italien,  it  was  a  happy 
idea  of  the  Intendant  of  the  Civil  List  to  confer 
npon  him  the  sinecure  posts  of '  Premier  Composi- 
teur du  Roi  *  and  *  Inspecbeur  G^n^ral  du  Chant 
en  France,'  with  an  annual  income  of  20,000 
franca,  possibly  in  the  hope  that  he  might  settle 
permanently  at  Paris,  and  in  time  write  operas 
expressly  for  the  French  stage.  This  was  also  an 
act  of  justice,  since  in  the  then  absence  of  any 


I  Tiha  nor*  of '  Andrvmo  nol  a  Partf  r  Is  In  th«  Library  of  the  Con- 
mmiokn.  bat  tli«  fln»Ia  of  tb«  '  Vtaggio.'  wbtch  we  bare  mentioned 
M  enoulainff  oAtional  Ain.  b  DOt  thtn,  tud  tbls  ourloui  tet  bas 
naUbtod  for  ever. 
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law  of  international  'copyright  his  pieces  were 
public  property,  and  at  the  disposal  not  only 
of  a  translator  like  Castil-Blaze,  but  of  any 
manager  or  publisher  in  the  length  and  breadth 
of  France  who  chose  to  avail  himself  of  them. 
Fortunately  the  step  was  justified  by  the  event. 
The  opera  of  *  Maometto' — originally  written  by 
the  Duke  of  Ventagnano.  and  produced  at  Naples 
in  1820— had  never  been  heard  in  France.  Ros- 
sini employed  MM.  Soumet  and  Balocchi  to  give 
the  libretto  a  French  dress  ;  he  revised  the 
music,  and  considerably  extended  it;  and  on 
Oct.  9,  1826,  the  opera  was  produced  at  the 
Academic  as '  Le  Si^ge  de  Corinthe,'  with  a  cast 
which  included  Nourrit  and  Mile.  Cinti,  and 
with  great  success.  The  new  opera  (for  which 
Rossini  received  6,000  francs  from  Troupenas) 
was  written  at  No.  10,  Boulevard  Montmartre,  a 
five-storied  house  which  contained  the  residences 
of  Boieldieu  and  Carafa,  and  was  the  birthplace 
of  'La  Dame  Blanche,'  ' Masaniello,'  and 
'Guillaume  Tell.'  It  has  since  been  destroyed 
in  6onstruoting  the  Passage  Jouffroy. 

Afber  this  feat  Rossini  turned  to  another  of  his 
earlier  works,  as  not  only  sure  of  success  but 
eminently  suited  to  the  vast  space  and  splendid 
mi»e  en  sc^ne  of  the  Grand  Opbra.  This  was 
*  Mos^.'  He  put  the  revision  of  the  libretto  into 
the  hands  of  Etienne  Jouy  and  Balocchi,  and 
settled  the  cast  as  follows: — Anai,  Mile.  Cinti 
— with  a  new  air  (4th  act);  Sinaiide,  Mme« 
Dabadie;  Marie,  Mile.  Mori;  Anit^nophis,  A. 
Nourrit;  Molse,  Levasseur;  Pharaon,  Dal  a  lie; 
Eliezer,  Alexis.  *Mo)Lse'  was  produced  March  27, 
1827,  and  created  a  profound  impression.  True, 
it  had  been  heard  in  its  original  form  at  the 
Italiens  five  years  before,  but  the  recollection  of 
this  only  served  to  bring  out  more  strongly  the 
many  improvements  and  additions  in  the  new 
version — such  as  the  Introduction  to  the  ist 
act ;  the  quartet  and  chorus ;  the  chorus  *  La 
douce  Aurore' ;  the  march  and  chorus,  etc.  The 
fine  finale  to  the  3rd  act,  an  English  critic  has 
pronounced  to  have  no  rival  but  the  finale  to 
Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony.  The  airs  de 
ballet  were  laigely  borrowed  from  '  Armida ' 
(1817)  and  'Giro  in  Babilonia'  (1812).  This 
magnificent  work  gave  Rossini  a  sort  of  imperial 
position  in  Paris.  But  it  was  necessary  to 
justify  this,  and  he  therefore  resolved  to  try  a 
work  of  a  different  character,  and  according  to 
the  axiom  of  Boileau,  to  pass 

From  grare  to  gay,  from  lirely  to  severe^ 
not  in  the  direction  of  comic  but  of  lyric  opera. 
With  this  view  he  employed  Scribe  and  Poirson 
to  develope  a  vaudeville  which  they  had  written 
in  1816  to  the  old  legend  of  *  Le  Conite  Orv,' 
adapting  to  that  lively  piece  some  of  his  fa- 
vourite music  in  the  'Viaggio  a  Reims.' — the 
introduction  and  finale* of  the  ist  act,  the  duet 
of  the  Count  and  Countess,  ami  the  famous 
narrative  of  Raimbaut  when  he  brings  up  the 

s  The  etiftom  in  Italy  In  thoM  diys  wM  to  aell  an  opera  to  a  man- 

acer  for  two  years,  with  exoliuiTe  right  uf  r«preienUtluu :  after  that 

It  becaoM  public  property.    The  only  perwn  who  derived  no  proSt 

flrom  this  arranflemant  was  tba  tmiortunata  oompoaer.    :iie  ww  mo* 

I  w6u. 
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wine  firom  the  cellar^  which  it  is  difficnlt  to 
believe  was  in  its  first  form  applied  to  the 
taking  of  the  Trocad^ro  1  Adolphe  Nourrit,  who 
was  not  only  a  great  artist,  but  a  poet  of  very 
considerable  dramatic  power,  was  privately  of 
much  assistance  to  Rossini  in  the  adaptation  of 
bis  old  music  to  the  new  words,  and  in  the  actual 
mounting  of  the  piece  in  which  he  was  to  take 
flo  important  a  share.  '  Le  Comte  Ory  *  was 
produced  at  the  Academic,  Aug.  20,  1828,  and 
the  principal  characters  were  taken  by  Mme. 
Damoreau-Cinti,  Miles.  Jawurek  and  Mori, 
Adolphe  Nourrit,  Levasseur,  and  Dabadie.  The 
Introduction — in  place  of  an  Overture  proper — 
is  based  on  the  old  song  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  piece.  In  the  second  act,  the  grace  and 
charm  of  the  melodies  more  than  atone  for  the 
▼ery  doubtful  incidents  of  the  libretto ;  and  this 
was  the  most  successful  portion  of  the  work. 
'Charming!*  ' Divine  1'  are  the  usual  conmients 
on  its  performance ;  but  no  one  seems  yet  to  have 
noticed  that  the  most  delicious  passage  of  the 
drinking  chorus  ^'C'est  charmant !  c'est  divin  1*) 
is  borrowed  from  the  Allegretto  icherzando  of 
Beethoven's  8th  Symphony.  Rossini  was  at 
that  time  actually  engaged  with  Habeneck,  the 
founder  of  the  Concerts  of  the  Conservatoire, 
and  his  intimate  friend,  in  studying  the  Sym- 
phonies of  Beethoven ;  and  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  ill) possible  it  must  have  been  to  forget 
the  fresh  and  graceful  movement  referred  to,  in 
the  termination  of  which  many  have  indeed 
recognised  a  distinct  allusion  to  Rossini  himself. 

The  study  of  Beethoven  was  at  any  rate  not  a 
bad  preparation  for  the  very  serious  piece  of  work 
which  was  next  to  engage  him,  and  for  a  great 
portion  of  which  he  retired  to  the  ch&teau  of  his 
friend  Aguado  the  banker  at  Petit-Bourg.  Schiller 
had  recently  been  brought  into  notice  in  France 
by  the  translation  of  M.  de  Barante ;  and  Rossini, 
partly  attracted  by  the  grandeur  of  the  subject, 
partly  inspired  by  the  liberaJJdeaa  at  that  mo- 
ment floating  through  Europ^Tospecially  from  the 
direction  of  ^  Greece,  was  induced  to  choose  the 
Liberator  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  as  his  next  sub- 
ject. He  accepted  a  libretto  offered  him  by 
Etienne  Jouy,  Spontini's  old  librettist,  who  in 
this  case  was  associated  with  Hippolyte  Bis. 
Their  words^  however,  were  so  unmusical  and 
unrhythmical,  that  Rossini  had  recourse  to  Ar- 
mand  Marrast,  at  that  time  Aguado's  secretary, 
and  the  whole  scene  of  the  meeting  of  the 
conspirators — one  of  the  best  in  operatic  litera- 
ture, and  the  only  thoroughly  satisfactory  part  of 
'Guillaume  Tell' — was  rewritten  by  him,  a  fact 
which  we  are  glad  to  make  public  in  these 
pages. 

This  grand  opera,  undoubtedly  Rossini's  master- 
piece, was  produced  at  the  Academic  on  Aug.  3, 
1820,  with  the  following  cast: — Arnold, Nourrit; 
Walter  Fiirst,  Levasseur ;  Tell,  Dabadie;  Ruodi, 
A. Dupont ;  Rodolphe,  Massol ;  Gessler,  Provost; 

1  Bvidenee  of  th«  extent  to  which  Ifheral  Ideu  had  lelted  loelety  at 
thie  date  U  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Garafa'i  'Maaaniello'  and 
Auber'i '  Muette  de  Portici'— both  beaiinff  directly  on  popular  insui^ 
rection.  were  prudiioed  In  Paris  on  Dec  S7, 1887,  and  FeU  89,  UBS, 
respocUvelr. 
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Leutold,   Pr^vdt ;    Mathilde,   Damoreau-Cinti ; 
Jemmy,  Dabadie ;  Hedwige,  Mori. 

*  Tell  *  has  now  become  a  study  for  the  mu- 
sician, from  the  first  bar  of  the  overture  to  the 
storm  scene  and  the  final  hymn  of  freedom. 
The  overture  is  no  longer,  like  Rossini's  former 
ones,  a  piece  of  work  on  a  familiar,  well-worn 
pattern,  but  a  true  instrumental  prelude,  which 
would  be  simply  perfect  if  the  opening  and 
the  fiery  peroration  were  only  as  appropriate  to 
the  subject  as  they  are  tempting  to  the  execu- 
tant. We  find  no  absurdities  like  those  in 
'Molse* — no  song  of  thanksgiving  accompanied 
by  a  brilliant  polonaise,  no  more  cabalettas,  no 
more  commonplace  phrasen  or  worn-out  modula- 
tions,— ^in  short,  no  more  padding  of  any  kind. 
True,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  criticise  the 
length  of  the  duet  in  the  and  act,  which  recalls 
the  duet  in  '  Semiramide,'  and  breathes  rather 
the  concert-room  than  the  stage-^or  the  style  of 
the  finale  of  the  3rd  act,  which  is  not  appropriate 
to  the  situation.  But  in  place  of  thus  searching 
for  spots  on  the  sun  we  prefer  to  bask  in  his 
radiance  and  enjoy  his  beneficent  warmth. 

The  spectacle  of  a  great  master  at  the  zenith 
of  his  glory  and  in  the  very  prime  of  life  thus 
breaking  with  all  the  traditions  of  his  genius  and 
appearing  as  in  a  second  avatar  is  indeed  a  lare 
and  noble  one.  The  sacrifice  of  all  the  means  of 
effect  by  which  his  early  popularity  had  been 
obtained  is  one  which  Rossini  shares  with  Gluck 
and  Weber,  but  which  our  former  experience  of 
his  character  would  hardly  have  prepared  us  fw. 
He  seems  at  length  to  have  discovered  how  an- 
tagonistic such  effects  were  to  the  simplicity 
wldch  was  really  at  the  base  of  the  great  musical 
revolution  effected  by  him ;  but  to  discover,  and 
to  act  on  a  discovery,,  are  two  different  things, 
and  he  ought  to  have  full  credit  for  the  courage 
and  sincerity  with  which,  at  his  age,  he  forsook 
the  flowery  plains  in  which  his  genius  had  for- 
merly revelled,  for  loftier  and  less  accessible 
heights. 

But  though  deserting,  as  he  does  in  'TeU,' 
the  realm  of  pure  sensation,  and  discarding  the 
voluptuous  music  of  his  early  operas,  Rossini 
remains  still  the  fr-esh  and  copious  melodist  that 
he  always  was.  In  fieust,  he  is  more.  The 
strains  in  which  he  has  depicted  the  Alps  and 
their  pastoral  inhabitants  are  fr^her,  more  grace- 
ful, more  happy  than  ever;  the  notes  which 
convey  the  distress  of  the  agonised  father;  the 
enthusiastic  expression  of  the  heroes  of  Switzer- 
land ;  the  harrowing  phrases  which  convey  the 
anguish  of  a  son  renouncing  all  that  he  holds 
most  dear ;  the  astonishing  variety  of  the  colours 
in  which  the  conspiracy  is  painted;  the  lofty 
strains  of  the  purest  patriotism ;  the  g^randeur  <^ 
the  outlines ;  the  severity  of  the  style ;  the  co- 
existence of  so  much  variety  with  such  admir- 
able unity ;  the  truly  Olympian  dignity  which 
reigns  throughout — all  surpass  in  their  different 
qualities  anything  that  he  ever  accomplished 
before.  But  what  might  not  be  expected  from 
a  composer  who  at  thirty-seven  had  thus  vo- 
luntarily submitted  himdolf  to  the  severity  of 
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French  taste,  and   was  bent  on  repaying  our 
hospitality  with  so  magnificent  a  masterpiece  ? 

But  the  career  thus  splendidly  inaugurated 
was  not  destined  to  be  pursued ;  circumstances, 
political  and  domestic,  stopped  him  on  the  thres- 
hold. He  was  anxious  to  visit  once  more  the 
dty  in  which  his  beloved  mother  died  in  1827, 
and  where  his  father,  who  had  soon  tired  of 
Paris,  was  awaiting  him.  With  this  view  he 
resigned  his  office  as  inspector  of  singing  in 
France,  and  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
Government  of  Charles  X.,  dating  from  the  be- 
ginning of  1839,  by  which  he  bound  himself  for 
ten  yean  to  compose  for  no  other  stage  but  that 
of  fVance,  and  to  write  and  bring  out  an  opera 
evoy  two  years,  receiving  for  each  such  opera 
the  sum  of  1 5,000  francs.  In  the  event  of  the 
Govwnment  failing  to  carry  out  the  arrange- 
ment he  was  to  receive  a  retiring  pension  of 
6000  francs.  'Guillaume  Tell'  was  thus  to  be 
the  first'c^  a  series  of  five  operas. 

Afier  a  serenade  from  the  opera  orchestra, 
Rossini,  therefore,  left  Paris  for  Bologna.  Here 
he  was  engaged  in  considering  the  subject  of 
'Faust,'  with  a  view  to  his  next  work,  when  he 
received  the  sudden  news  of  the  abdication 
of  Charles  X.,  and  the  revolution  of  July  1830. 
The  blow  shattered  his  plans  and  dissipated  his 
fondest  hopes.  He  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
r^enerated  the  art  of  singing  in  France.  What 
woald  become  of  it  again  under  a  king  who  could 
tolerate  no  operas  but  those  of  Gr^try  T  Anxious 
to  know  if  his  friend  Lubbert  was  still  at  the 
head  of  the  Academic  de  Musique,  and  if  the 
new  Intendant  of  the  Civil  List  would  acknow- 
ledge the  engagements  of  his  predecessor,  he  re- 
turned to  Paris  in  Nov.  1830  ;  and  intending 
only  to  make  a  short  stay,  took  up  his  quarters 
in  the  upper  storey  of  the  Th^&tre  des  Italiens, 
of  which  his  friend  Severini  was  then  director. 
Here  however  he  was  destined  to  remain  till 
Nov.  1836.  The  new  government  repudiated 
the  agreement  of  its  predecessor,  and  Rossini 
had  to  carry  his  claim  into  the  law-courts. 
Had  his  law-suit  alone  occupied  him,  it  would 
not  have  been  necessary  to  stay  quite  so  long,^ 
for  it  was  decided  in  his  favour  in  Dec.  1835. 
But  there  was  another  reason  for  his  remain- 
ing in  Paris,  and  that  was  his  desire  to  hear 

*  The  Huguenots '  and  ascertain  how  fiur  Meyer- 
beer^B  star  was  likely  to  eclipse  his  own.  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  a  mere  money  ques- 
tion could  have  detained  him  so  long  at  a  time 
when  almost  every  day  must  have  brought  fresh 
annoyances.  After  inducing  'Guillaume  Tell' 
from  five  acts  to  three,  they  carried  their  love  of 
oompmsion  so  far  as  to  give  only  one  act  at  a  time, 
as  a  lever  de  rideau,  or  accompaniment  to  the 
ballet.  This  was  indeed  adding  insult  to  injury. 
'  I  hope  yon  won't  be  annoyed,  said  the  Director 
of  the  Opera  to  him  one  day  on  the  boulevard, 
'bat  to-night  we  play  the  second  act  of  Tell.' 

•  The  whole  of  it  ?*  was  the  reply.  How  much 
bitter  disappointment  must  have  been  hidden 
under  that  reply !  During  the  whole  of  this  un- 
happy intervai  be  only  oace  resumed  his  pen, 
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namely  in  183  a  for  the  'Stabat  Mater,'  at  the 
request  of  his  friend  Aguado,  who  was  anxious 
to  serve  the  Spanish  minister  Sefior  Valera.  He 
composed  at  that  time  only  the  first  six  numbers, 
and  the  other  four  were  supplied  by  Tadolini. 
The  work  was  dedicated  to  Valera,  with  an 
express  stipulation  that  it  should  never  leave 
his  hands.  In  1834  he  allowed  Troupenas  to 
publish  the  *  Soirees  musicales,'  1 2  lovely  vocal 
pieces  of  very  original  form  and  harmony,  several 
of  which  have  still  retained  their  charm. 

The  rehearsals  of  the  Huguenots  lingered  on, 
and  it  was  not  till  Feb.  29,  1S36,  that  Hossini 
could  hear  the  work  of  his  new  rival.  He  re- 
turned te  Bologna  shortly  after,  taking  Frankfort 
in  his  way,  and  meeting  Mendelssohn.  ^  He  had 
not  been  long  in  Bologna  before  he  heard  of  the 
prodigious  success  of  Duprez  in  the  revival  of 
'Guillaume  Tell'  (April  17).  Such  a  triumph 
might  well  have  nerved  him  te  fresh  exertions. 
But  it  came  a  year  too  late ;  he  had  already  taken 
an  imfortunate  and  irrevocable  resolution  never 
again  to  break  silence.  It  would  be  very  wrong 
to  conclude  from  this  that  he  had  lost  his  in- 
terest in  music.  The  care  which  he  bestowed 
on  the  Liceo  of  Bologna,  of  which  he  was  ho- 
norary director,  show  that  the  art  still  exercised 
all  its  claims  on  him.  He  was  especially  anxious 
to  improve  the  singing  of  the  pupils,  and  among 
those  who  are  indebted  to  his  care,  Marietta 
Alboni  holds  the  first  rank. 

Rossini's  father  died  April  39,  1839,  and  he 
soon  afterwards  learned  to  his  disgust  that  the 
MS.  of  the  Stabat  had  been  sold  by  the  heirs  of 
Sedor  Valera,  and  acquired  by  a  Paris  publisher 
for  2000  francs.  He  at  once  gave  Troupenas  full 
power  to  stop  both  publication  and  performance, 
and  at  the  same  time  completed  the  work  by 
composing  the  last  four  movements,  which,  as  we 
have  already  said,  were  originally  added  by 
Tadolini.  The  first  six  movements  were  produced 
at  the  Salle  Herz,  Paris,  Oct.  31,  1841,  amidst 
very  great  applause.  Troupenas'  bought  the  entire 
score  for  6000  francs.'  He  sold  the  right  of 
performance  in  Paris  during  three  months  to 
the  Escudiers  for  8000,  which  they  again  dis- 
poBed  of  to  the  director  of  the  Th^&tre  Italien 
for  20,000.  Thus  three  persons  were  enriched 
by  this  single  work.  It  was  performed  complete 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Salle  Ventadour,  Jan.  j, 
1842,  by  Grisi,  Albertazzi,  Mario  and  Tamburini. 

Notwithstanding  ite  brilliant  success,  some 
critics  were  found  to  accuse  the  composer  of  im- 
porting the  strains  of  the  theatre  into  the  church ; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  religion  in  the 
South  is  a  very  diflTerent  thing  from  what  it  is  in 
the  North.  Mysticism  could  have  no  plAce  in 
the  mind  of  the  man  who  had  revived  and  im- 
mortalised the  legend  of  Comte  Ory.  Such  a 
man  will  naturally  utter  his  prayers  aloud,  in  the 
sunshine  of  noon,  rather  than  breathe  them  to 
himself  in  the  gloom  and  mystery  of  night.    The 

1  See  Hlllet'i '  Mendelasohn.'  and  If .*•  own  Mt«r.  July  14. 1898. 

s  We  have  mentioned  that  he  paid  ff.(«0  franca  for  the  8i«-ge  of 
Corinth.'  For  'Motoe*  he  gave  onlj  1.400;  but.  on  the  other  Laud. 
the  '  Cumte  Oa '  c*)*i  him  12,000.  and  '  OulUaome  Tell '  34,000. 
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prayer  and  the  ecene  of  the  darknew  in  *  Motae/ 
as  well  as  the  first  movement  and  the  unac- 
companied quartet  in  the  Stabat,  will  always 
hold  their  place  as  religious  music ;  and  are  of 
themselves  sufficient  to  show  that  Rossini,  sceptic 
as  he  was,  was  not  without  religious  feeling. 

But  no  triumphs  from  without  or  gratifications 
from  within  can  shield  us  from  physical  ills.    At 
the  very  moment  that  the  Stabat  was  making 
its  triumphant  progress  round  the  world,  Rossini 
began  to  suffer  tortures  fix>m  the  stone,  which  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  as  to  force  him  in  May 
1843,  to  Paris,  where  he  underwent  an  operation 
which  proved  perfectly  satisfactory.     We  next 
find   him  writing  a  chorus  to  wcurds  by  Mar* 
chetti  for  the  anniversary  festival  of  Tasso  at 
Turin,  on  March  13,  1844.    On  the  and  of  the 
following   September   '  Othello  *   was    produced 
in    French    at    the    Acad^mie    with    Duprez, 
Barroilhet,  LevasseuTi  and  Mme.  Stoltz.     Ros- 
sini however  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  adapt- 
ation,  and    the    divertissement    was    arranged 
entirely  by  Benoist  from  airs  in  *■  Mathilde  de 
Sabran'  and  'Armida.'     Two  interpolations  in 
the  body  of  the  piece  —  the  cavatina  from  '  L'lta- 
liana  in  Algeri '  in  the  part  of  Desdemona,  and 
an  air  from   the  'Donna  del  Lago'  in  that  of 
lago — were  neither  appropriate  nor  satisfactory. 
While  'Othello^  was  thus  on  the  boards  of  the 
opera,  Troupenas  brought  out  '  La  Foi,  TEsp^ 
ance  et  la  Charity  *  (Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity), 
three  choruses  for  women*s  voices,  the  two  first 
composed  many  years  previously  for  an  opera  on 
the   subject  of   (Edipus,     These  choruses  are 
hardly  worthy  of  Rossini.   They  justify  Berlioz's 
sarcasm — *  his  Hope  has  deceived  ours ;  hin  Faith 
will  never  remove  mountains ;  his  Charity  will 
never  ruin  him.'    Troupenas  also  brought  out  a 
few  songs  hitherto  unpublished,  and  these  re- 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  public  in  some 
degree  to  the  great  composer.     His  statue  was 
executed  in  marble^  by  Etex,  and  was  inau- 
giurated  at  the  Acaddmie  de  Musique,  June  9, 
1846.   A  few  months  later  (Dec.  30),  by  his  per- 
mission, a  pasticcio  adapted  by  Niedermeyer  to 
portions  of  the  *  Donna  del  Lago,' '  Zelmira,'  and 
'Armida/  and  entitled  *  Robert  Bruce,'  was  put  on 
the  stage  of  the  Opera,  but  it  was  not  successful, 
and  Mme.  Stoltz  was  even  hissed.     From  his 
seclusion  at  Bologna  Rossini  kept  a  watchful  eye 
upon  the  movements  of  the  musical  world.     It 
would   be  interesting  to  know  if  he  regretted 
having  authorised  the  manufactiure  of  this  pas- 
ticcio.    If  we  may  judge  from  the  very  great 
difficulty  with  which  some  time  later  Mery  ob- 
tained bis  permission  to  translate  *  Semiramide ' 
and  produce  it  on  the  French  stage  (July  9,  i860), 
he  did.    It  is  certain  that  during  his  long  resi- 
dence at  Bologna  he  only  broke  his  vow  of  silence 
for  the  *Inno  popolare  a  Pio  IX.'  -The  com- 
mencement of  this  was  adapted  to  an  air  from  *La 
Donna  del  Lago,'  and  its  peroration  was  borrowed 
fn)m  'Robert  Bruce,'  which  gives  ground  for 
supposing  that  he  himself  was  concerned  in  the 

1  It  repraaent«d  him  aeated  tn  in  May  ftttittida.   It  wu  d«itro7«d 
whoa  th0  opar»4iouae  wm  burnt  down  In  1879. 


arrangement  of  that  op^ra,  and   explains  hii 
annoyance  at  its  fr^ilure. 

The  political  disturbances  which  agitated  the 
Romagna  at  the  end  of  1847  compelled  Rosdni 
to  leave  Bologna.  He  quitted  the  town  in  much 
irritation.  His  turn  for  speculation,  and  his 
£(rming  the  fisheries,  in  order,  as  he  said,  that 
he  might  always  have  fresh  fish,  had  given  much 
oflTence.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  (Oct.  7, 
1845),  he  married  (in  1847)  Olympe  Pelissier, 
with  whom  he  had  become  connected  in  Paris  at 
a  time  when  she  was  greatly  in  public  favour, 
and  when  she  sat  to  Vemet  for  his  picture  of 
Judith  and  Holofemes.  In  fact  at  this  time  the 
^^reat  musician  had  to  a  great  extent  disappeared 
m  the  voluptuary.  From  Bologna  he  removed  to 
Florence,  and  there  it  was  that  this  writer  visited 
him  in  1852.  He  lived  in  the  Via  Larga,  in  a 
house  which  bore  upon  its  frt>nt  the  words  Ad 
votum.  In  the  course  of  a  long  conversation  he 
6|>oke  of  his  works  with  no  pretended  indifference, 
but  as  being  well  aware  of  their  worth,  and 
knowing  the  force  and  scope  of  his  genius  better 
than  any  one  else.  He  made  no  secret  of  his 
dislike  to  the  violent  anti vocal  element  in  modem 
music,  or  of  the  pleasure  he  would  feel  when 
*  the  Jews  had  finished  their  Sabbath.*  It  was 
also  evident  that  he  had  no  affection  fur  the  capita 
of  Tuscany,  the  climate  of  which  did  not  suit  him. 

At  length,  in  1855,  he  crossed  the  Alps  and 
returned  to  Paris,  never  again  to  leave  it.  His 
reception  there  went  far  to  calm  the  nervous  irrit- 
ability that  had  tormented  him  at  Florence^  and 
with  the  homage  which  he  received  from  Auber 
and  the  rest  of  the  French  artists  his  health  re* 
turned.  His  house.  No.  2  in  the  Rue  Chauss^ 
d'Antin,  and  at  a  later  date  his  villa  at  Passy, 
were  crowded  by  the  most  illustrious  representa- 
tives of  literature  and  art,  to  such  an  extent 
that  even  during  his  lifetime  he  seemed  to  assist 
at  his  own  apotheosis.  Was  it  then  mere  idle- 
ness which  made  him  thus  bury  himself  in  the 
Capua  of  his  past  successes  ?  No  one  who,  like 
the  present  writer,  observed  him  coolly,  could 
be  taken  in  by  the  comedy  of  indifference  and 
modesty  that  it  pleased  him  to  keep  up.  We 
have  already  said  that,  after  Meyerbeer's  great 
success,  Rossini  had  taken  the  resolution  of 
writing  no  more  for  the  Academic  de  Musiqae 
and  keeping  silence. 

The  latter  part  of  this  resolution  he  did  not 
however  fully  maintain.  Thus  he  authorised 
the  production  of  'Bruschino'  at  the  B  >uffes 
Parisiens  on  Dec.  28,  1857,  though  he  would  not 
be  present  at  the  first  representation.  '  1  have 
given  my  permission,*  said  he,  *  but  do  not  ask 
me  to  be  an  accomplice.'  The  discovery  of  the 
piece — which  is  nothing  else  but  his  early  fiiroe 
of  'II  figliu  per  azzardo*  (Venice,  181 3) — was 
due  to  Prince  Poniatowski,  and  some  clever 
librettist  was  found  to  adapt  it  to  the  French 
taste.  A  year  or  two  later  M^ry  with  difficulty 
obtained  his  permission  to  transform  'Semi- 
ramide *  into  *  S^miramis,'  and  the  opera  in  its 
new  garb  .was  produced  at  the  Academic  July  9, 
1S60,  with  Cifflotta  Marchisio  au  Scmiramis, 
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hv  asUar  Barbara  as  Arsace*  and  ObiD  as  Assnr. 
In  this  traDsformation  RossiQi  took  no  ostensible 
part.  Carafa  at  his  request  arranged  the  reci- 
tstives,  and  wrote  tlie  ballet  masic.  These  were 
mere  revivals.  Not  so  the  sacred  work  which 
he  brought  out  at  the  house  of  M.  Pillet-Will 
the  banker  on  March  14,  1864,  and  at  the  re- 
henrBals  of  which  he  presided  in  person.  We 
allude  to  the  'Petite  messe  solennelle/  which 
though  BO  called  with  a  touch  of  Kossinian 
pleasantly  is  a  mass  of  full  dimensions,  lasting 
nearly  two  hours  in  performance.  Rossini  had 
always  been  on  good  terms  with  the  bankers  of 
Paris,  and  after  Rothschild  and  Aguado  he 
became  yerj  intimate  with  the  Ck>unt  Pillet-Will 
(1781-1860),  a  rich  amateur,  passionately  fond 
of  music,  who  had  learned  the  violin  from 
B&illot,  and  amused  himself  with  composing 
little  pieces  for  that  instrument.  His  son,  more 
retiring  but  not  less  enthusiastic  than  his  father, 
had  iJways  been  one  of  Rossini's  most  devoted 
admirers,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration 
of  his  magnificent  house  in  the  Rue  Moncey, 
it  was  a  happy  thought  of  the  composer  to  allow 
his  '  Petite  messe  solennelle '  to  be  heard  there 
for  the  first  time.  This  important  composition, 
comprising  solos  and  choruses,  was  written  with 
the  accompaniment  of  a  harmonium  and  two 
pianos.  On  this  occasion  it  was  sung  by  the  two 
Marchisioe,  Gardoni,  and  Agnesi,  and  was  much 
applauded;  the  Sanctus  and  Agnus  were  re- 
demaoded,  the  chorus  portions  of  the  Credo  were 
much  admired,  and  the  fluent  style  of  the  fugued 
passages  in  the  Gloria— perhaps  the  best  portion 
of  the  work — was  a  theme  of  general  remark. 
Rossini  afterwards  scored  it  with  slight  altera- 
tions for  the  full  orchestra — ^perhaps  a  little 
heavily — and  in  this  shape  it  was  performed  for 
the  fint  time  in  public  at  the  The&tre  Italien, 
on  the  evening  of  Sunday  Feb.  28,  1869,  on  the 
78th  birthday  of  the  composer,  as  nearly  as  that 
oonid  be,  seeing  that  he  was  bom  in  a  leap 
year,  on  Feb.  29. 

In  the  last  years  of  his^  life  Rossini  affected 
the  piano,  spoke  of  himself  as  a  fourth-rate 
pianist,  and  composed  little  else  but  pianoforte 
pieces.  Most  of  these  were  in  some  sense  or 
other  jeux  d'etprit ;  some  were  inscribed  to  his 
parrot,  or  had  the  most  £anciful  titles — 'Valse 
ant)  dansante,'  'Fausse  couche  de  Polka*ma« 
xorka,'  'Etude  asthmatique,'  'Echantillon  de 
blague,*  etc.  The  whole  were  arranged  in  cases 
with  such  quaint  names  as  '  Album  oUa  podrida,' 
'  Les  quatre '  mendiants,'  '  Quatre  hors-d'oeuvre,' 
'Album  de  ChAteau,*  'Album  de  Chaumi^re,' 
etc.  For  the  Exposition  universelle  of  1867, 
however,  he  wrote  a  Cantata,  which  was  per- 
foffmed  for  the  first  time  at  the  ceremony  of 
awarding  the  prizes  on  July  i,  and  was  also 
executed  at  the  opera  at  the  free  performances 
on  August  15,  1867  and  68.  It  opens  with  a 
hymn  in  a  broad  style,  in  which  the  author  of 
'  S^miramis  *  and  '  Molse  *  is  quite  recognisable, 
bat  winds  up  with  a  vulgar  quick-step  on  a 
BMti/  not  unlike  the  country  dance  known  as 

1  DftodfruttaftwdaHert. 
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*  L'  Ostendaise.'  The  title,  which  we  give  from 
the  autograph,  seems  to  show  that  the  son  of  the 
jolly  '  troinbadore '  of  Pesaro  was  quite  aware  of 
the  character  of  the  finale  of  his  last  work. 

A.  Napol^a  ni 

et 

k  son  vaillant  Peupla. 

Hynino 

avec  aooompagnement  d'orchestre  et  mtiBique  militatre 

poor  baryton  (solo),  tin  Pontife, 

choBor  de  Grands  Pr^tres 

choBor  de  Yivandi^res,  de  Soldats,  et  de  Feuple. 

A  la  fin 

Dsnse,  Glochei,  Tambotura  et  Ganona 

Exctuez  da  pea  1 1 

The  final  touch  is  quite  enough  to  show  that 
Rossini  to  the  last  had  more  gaiety  than  pro- 
priety, more  wit  than  dignity,  more  love  of 
independence  than  good  taste.  He  preferred  the 
society  of  artists  to  any  other,  and  was  never  so 
happy  as  when  giving  free  scope  to  his  caustic 
wit  or  his  Rabelaisian  humour.  His  tons  mots 
were  abundant,  and  it  is  surprising  that  no  one 
has  yet  attempted  to  collect  them.  It  is  a  task 
which  we  commend  to  M.  Joseph  Vivier,  the 
eminent  horn-player,  himself  a  master  of  the  art, 
and  formerly  one  of  the  liveliest  and  most  inti« 
mate  of  the  circle  at  Passy.  One  or  two  may  find 
place  here.  When  that  charming  actre.<!S  Mme. 
Amould  Plessy  met  Rossini  for  the  first  time  she 
was  a  little  embarrassed  at  not  knowing  exactly 
how  to  address  him.  *To  call  you  Monsieur 
would  be  absurd,  and  unfortunately  I  have  no 
right  to  call  vou  my  master.'  *  Call  me.'  said  he, 
'nion  petit  lapin.*  One  day,  in  a  fit  of  the 
spleen,  he  cried  out,  'I  am  miserable;  my  nerves 
are  wrong,  and  every  one  offers  me  string  in- 
stead.' D'Ortigue,  the  author  of  the  Dictionary 
of  Church  Mucic,  had  been  very  severe  on  him 
in  an  article  in  the  *  Correspondant '  entitled 
'  Musical  royalties,'  and  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  the  Italian  School  having  replied  some- 
what angrily,  Rossini  wrote  to  him,  'I  am 
much  oblige<l  to  you  for  your  vigorous  treat- 
ment (lavement)  of  the  tonsure  of  my  friend 
the  Cur^  d'Ortigue.'  A  number  of  friends  were 
disputing  as  to  which  was  his  best  opera,  and 
appealed  to  him  : — *  You  want  to  know  which 
of  my  works  I  like  best  ?  Don  Giovanni  I '  He 
took  extreme  delight  in  his  summer  villa  at  Passy, 
which  stood  in  the  avenue  Ingres,  and  had  a  fine 
garden  of  about  three  acres  attached  to  it.  Here 
he  was  abundantly  accessible  to  every  one  who 
had  any  claims  on  his  notice,  and  the  younger  and 
gayer  his  visitors  the  more  he  seemed  to  enjoy 
them.  More  than  one  young  English  musician  has 
cause  to  remember  the  charming  familiarity  of  the 
great  composer  with  his  *J€une  confrere,*  In  that 
house  he  died  on  Friday  Nov.  13, 1868,  at  9  p.m. 
after  a  long  day  of  agony.  His  funeral  was 
magnificent.  As  Foreign  Associate  of  the  In- 
stitute (1833) ;  Grand  OflBcer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  (1864),  and  the  orders  of  St.  Maurit* 
and  St.  Lazare;  oonmiander  of  many  foreign 
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orders,  and  honorary  member  of  a  great  number 
of  Academies  and  musical  institutions — Rossini 
liad  a  right  to  every  posthumous  honour  possible. 
The  funeral  took  place  at  the  church  of  the 
Trinity  on  Saturday  Nov.  ai,  1868;  it  was 
gorgeous,  and  was  attended  by  several  deputa- 
tions from  Italy.  Tamburini,  Duprez,  Ganloni, 
Bonneh^e,  Faure,  Capoul,  Belval,  Obin,  Delle 
Sedie,  Jules  Lefort,  Agnesi,  Alboui,  Adelina 
Patti,  Nilssoa,  Krauss,  Carvalho,  Bloch,  and 
Grossly  with  the  pupils  of  the  Conservatoire, 
sang  the  Prayer  from  'Mo'ise.'  Nilsson  gave 
a  fine  movement  from  the  *Stabat*  of  Per- 
golesi,  but  the  most  impressive  part  of  the 
ceremony  was  the  singing  of  the  'Quis  «6t  homo  * 
from  Rossini's  own  ' Stabat  mater*  by  Patti  and 
Alboni.  To  hear  that  beautiful  music  rendered 
by  two  such  voices,  and  in  the  presence  of  such 
artists,  over  the  grave  of  the  composer,  was  to 
feel  in  the  truest  sense  the  genius  of  Rossini, 
and  the  part  which  he  has  played  in  the  muaic 
of  the  19th  century. 

At  the  opening  of  his  career  Rossini  had  two 
courses  before  him,  either,  like  Simone  Mayer 
and  Paer,  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  old 
Neapolitan  masters,  or  to  endeavour  to  revolu- 
tionise the  Italian  opera,  as  Gluck  and  Mozart 
had  revolutionised  those  of  France  and  Germany. 
He  chose  the  latter.  We  have  described  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  the 
path  of  innovation  and  the  audacity  with  which 
while  borrowing  a  trait  of  harmony  or  of  piquant 
inodulation  from  Majo  (1745-74)  ^^  *^®  skdeton 
of  an  effect  from  General!  (i  783-1832)  he  extin- 
guished those  from  whom  he  stole,  according  to 
the  well-known  maxim  of  Voltaire.  His  great 
object  at  first  was  to  carry  his  hearers  away, 
and  this  he  did  by  the  crescendo  and  the  cct- 
haletta,  two  ready  and  successful  methods.  We 
have  already  mentioned  his  innovations  in  the 
accompaniment  of  the  recitatives,  first,  in  '  £lisa- 
betta,'  the  full  quartet  of  strings,  and  next  in 
'  Otello '  the  occasional  addition  of  the  wind  in- 
struments. This  was  a  great  relief  to  the  mo- 
notony of  the  old  secco  recitative.  But  his 
innovations  did  not  stop  there:  he  introduced 
into  the  orchestra  generally  a  great  deal  more 
movement,  variety,  colour,  c<Mnbination,  and  (it 
must  be  allowed)  noise,  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  done,  though  never  so  as  to  drown 
the  voices.  In  Germany  the  orchestra  was  well 
understood  before  the  end  of  the  i8th  century ; 
and  we  must  not  forget  that — not  to  speak  of 
Mozart's  operas,  of  Fidelio,  or  of  Cherubini's 
masterpieces — before  the  production  of  the  Bar- 
biere  (1816),  eight  of  Beethoven's  Symphonies 
were  before  the  world.  But  in  Italy  instrumen- 
tation was  half  a  century  behind,  and  certainly 
none  of  Rossini's  predecessors  in  that  country 
ever  attempted  what  he  did  in  his  best  operas, 
as  for  instance  in  the  finale  to  Semiramide 
(1823),  where  the  employment  of  the  four  horns 
and  the  clarinets,  and  the  astonishingly  clever 
way  in  which  the  orchestra  is  handled  generally, 
■ne  quite  strokes  of  genius.     The  horns  are 
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always  fiivonrites  of  his,  and  are  most  happily 
used  throughout  *  Guillaume  Tell,'  where  we  may 
point  to  the  mixture  of  pizzicato  and  bowed  notes 
in  the  Chorus  of  the  ist  act,  the  harp  and  bell  in 
the  Chorus  of  the  and  act,  and  other  traits  in 
the  Conspiracy  scene  as  marks  of  real  genius,  for 
the  happy  and  picturesque  effects  produced  by 
very  simple  means.  Rossini  had  further,  like 
all  the  great  masters,  a  strong  feeling  for  rhythm, 
as  the  most  powerful  of  all  aids  to  interest  and 
success,  and  was  fond  of  quick  movements  and 
of  triple  time.^  But  an  excessive  love  of  jewels 
is  apt  to  lead  to  the  use  of  sham  diamonds,  and 
his  incessant  pursuit  of  effect  led  him  to  ex- 
cessive ornamentation,  to  noise,  and  to  a  passion 
for  attractive  forms  rather  than  for  the  feeling 
which  should  lie  at  the  root  of  them.  Much  of 
this,  however,  was  atoned  for  in  his  early  operas 
by  his  masterly  way  of  writing  for  the  voices,  by 
the  strength  of  his  melody,  the  copious  flow  of 
his  ideas,  and  the  iiTesistible  contagion  of  his 
good  spirito,  especially  in  comic  0])era.  Havi?ig 
thus  secured  his  position  in  public  favour,  his 
next  step — a  very  legitimate  one — was  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  his  own  taste  and  conscience. 
During  this  second  period  the  subjects  of  his 
operas  increase  iu  interest.  In  '  Mos^ '  he  deals 
with  the  religious  sentiment.  In  the  'Dunna 
del  Lago'  he  rivals  Walter  Scott  on  his  own 
field ;  and  in  '  Semiramide '  he  has  recourse  to 
oriental  history  in  his  endeavour  to  give  an  in- 
dependent value  to  his  drama.  During  this 
period  his  melodies  drop  some  of  their  former 
voluptuous  character,  but  in  return  are  more 
pathetic  and  more  full  of  colour,  though  still 
wanting  in  tenderness  and  depth. 

Lastly,  in  his  Paris  operas,  and  especially  in 
'Guillaume  Tell/  the  influence  of  French  ta«te 
makes  itself  s^ongly  felt,  and  we  find  a  clear- 
ness, a  charm,  *a  delicacy  in  the  small  details, 
a  sense  of  proportion  and  of  unity,  a  breadth 
of  style,  an  attention  to  the  necessities  of  the 
stage,  and  a  dignity — which  raise  this  epoch  of 
his  career  far  higher  than  either  of  the  others. 

Rossini's  music,  as  we  have  already  said,  has 
been  very  differently  estimated.  Ingres,  in  whose 
view  honesty  in  art  held  almost  as  high  a  place 
as  genius  or  originality,  has  called  it  *  tiie  music 
of  a  dishonest  {malhonnite)  man.'  Berlioz  would 
gladly  have  burnt  it  all,  and  Rossini's  foUowen  t 
with  it.'  On  the  other  hand,  Schubert,  though 
fully  alive  to  his  weaknesses,  as  his  caricatures 
of  Rossini's  overtures  show,  and  with  every 
reason  to  dislike  him  from  the  fact  that  the 
Rossini  fwrore  kept  Schubert's  own  works  off  the 
stage— contrasts  his  operas  most  favourably  with 
the  '  rubbish  '  which  filled  the  Vienna  theatres  at 
that  time,  and  calls  him  emphatically  'a  rare 
genius.'  '  His  instrumentation.'  he  continues,  *  is 
often  extremely  original,  and  so  is  the  voice  writing, 

1  Th«  Engllih  reader  will  find  these  potnu  happDj  tondied  on  la 
Mr.  Sutherland  Xdwards'i  '  Ulstory  o(  the  Opera.'  chap.  zrl.  Aoe- 
■Inl'a  oae  of  the  solo  bau  voice.  In  which,  conxloiulj  or  not.  he 
followed  the  lead  of  Mozart,  haa  been  alraady  mentiooed  la  thla 
Dictionary,  vol.  i.  p.  149. 

2  Berlioa. '  Memotraa,'  chap.  zIt.  The  aboie  of  the '  bmtale  srwm 
caiaie  de  Boaalui '  aounda  oddlj  from  BerUui'a  peo. 
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I Ifindany  &iilt  with  the  moilo  (of  (Hello)  if 
I  except  the  usual  Italian  gaUopadee  and  a  few 
reminiacenoes  of  Tancredi*  *  Mendebsohn  too,  as 
b  well  known,  would  allow  no  one  to  depreciate 
Rnadni.  Even  Schumann,  so  intolerant  of  the 
Itatian  School,  is  enthusiastic  over  one  of  his 
operas,  and  calls  it  'real,  exhilaratiog,  clever 
mosic/  Such  exaggerations  as  those  of  Ingres 
and  Berlioz  are  as  bad  as  intentional  injustice ; 
it  is  better  to  recollect  the  very  difficult  drcum- 
itanoes  which  surrounded  an  Italian  composer 
eighty  years  ago,  and  to  endeavour  to  discover 
why  music  which  was  once  so  widely  worshipped 
hsB  now  gone  out  of  fashion.  Is  it  the  fault  of 
his  librettos?  No  doubt  he  would  have  been 
viser  to  stick  to  comic  subjects,  like  that  of '  The 
Barber  of  Seville/  and  to  have  confined  himself 
for  his  librettos  to  the  poets  of  his  own  family. 
Is  it  the  elaborate  ornamentation  of  much  of 
his  mosio?  No  doubt  ornamented  music  de- 
eays  sooner  than  that  of  a  plainer  style,  and  it 
is  always  dangerous,  though  tempting,  to  adopt 
the  fiMhionable  forms.  But  one  main  reason  is 
to  be  found  in  the  deterioration  of  the  art  of 
singing ;  the  Paris  opera  can  now  boast  neither 
't^Dor  de  force'  nor  't^nor  de  grace';  and  the 
recent  revival  of  the  •ComteOry*  (Oct.  29, 1880) 
showed  condusivelv  the  mediocrity  of  the  present 
singers  at  the  Acad^mie.  In  fact  Rossini  is  now 
expiating  his  fiiult  in  having  demanded  too  much 
from  his  singers.*  Some  feeling  of  remorse  on 
this  head  seems  to  have  prompted  his  efforts 
to  improve  the  art  of  singing  both  in  Paris  and 
Bologna.  Indeed  so  keenly  alive  was  he  to  the 
tendencies  which  have  degraded  the  stage  since 
18^,  and  80  anxious  to  further  the  love  of  fresh 
melody  and  the  prosecution  of  sound  musical 
study,  that  he  bequeathed  to  the  Institute  an 
annual  sum  of  6000  francs  (£240)  for  a  competi- 
tion both  in  dramatic  poetry  and  composition, 
specifying  particularly  that  the  object  of  the 
priie  should  be  to  encourage  compoeers  with  a 
torn  Ibr  melody.  The  prize  was  given  on  the 
first  occasion  to  M.  Paul  Collin,  author  of  the 
libreito  of  the  '  Daughter  of  Jairus,*  and  to  the 
Countess  de  Grandvid,  a  diBtinguished  musician, 
but  hardly  a  remarkable  melodist.  The  greater 
part  of  his  property  Bossini  devoted  to  the 
fimndation  and  endowment  of  a  Conservatoire 
of  Music  at  his  native  town,  Pesaro,  of  which 
A.  Bairini  has  just  (June  1881)  been  appointed 


In  Older  to  complete  this  sketch  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  as  complete  a  list  as  possible  of  his 
works.  N.B.  In  the  column  after  the  names,  (i) 
■gnifies  that  the  score  has  been  engraved ;  (a) 
that  it  Is  published  for  voices  and  piano;  (3)  that 
it  is  gtill  in  maouscript. 


fai  ICrdMlali  Btofrsphy  of  Sehvlwrt,  ch*|>.  tIL 
to  amvlac  to  And  Boaalnl  aoeuMd  In  hU  own  tluM,  M 
■fid  Wagner  hars  bacn.  of  being  a  destroyer  of  the 
■poodent  of  the  Allg.  Mastk.  Zettung.  writing  from 
Id  ApriT  U19.  mentlou  a  certain  Coanteu  Dieterichsteln  at 
«lM  pnooooend  that  his  psMagei  were  so  straining  and  ruinous 
baCb  thfoat  and  chest  that  If  he  wrote  operas  (or  ten  jears  longer 
wvold  be  no  more  siniiers  left  in  Ital  j.  Oiurgl.  continues  the  cor- 
far  whom  h«  wrota  Um  Cenerantolak  b  alreadj  completely 
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l-rnll. 

Firtt 

XWb. 

Beort 
J-PJ-. 
do. 

lint 

inLoHdom 

•-JCS. 

Adelaide  di  Borgogna. 

-St8 

Boma.  Car.  1818 

orOttoneB6d'ItaUa 

Adina  (farsa) 

-8.8 

Lisbon.  1818 

Armlda 

-St  8 

Naples.  Aut.  1817 

Assedio  dl  Corinto.  1/ 

-%s 

mian.  Dee.  26. 1828 

Jonas.  104 

Aurellane  in  Palmira 

-%i 

Milan,  Dec.  as.  1813 

June  88, 1898 

Barbleredl8iTigUa.Il 

-8.8 

Borne.  Feb.  S.  18161 

Jan.  87. 1818 

Barblerde8<TlUe.Le 

i,st- 

Lyons.  Sept.  19,  ltS9 
FarU.  May  8. 1824 

BiaocaeFaliero 

-8.8 

Milan.  Dec.  28. 1819 

Bnischlnt.  I  due  (bna) 

— — 

Venice.  1818 

Bmschino 

-8.- 

Paris.  Dec  88,1887 

Camblale    dl    matrl- 

-St8 

Venice.  Aut.  1810 

monio.  La  (fivsa) 

Camblo  deiU  valigla. 

-818 

Venice,  loa 

11.  or  L'occasione.  etc. 

(farsa) 

Oenerentola,  L* 

-8.S 

Borne.  Car.  1817 

Jan.  8^1890 

Cendrillon 

-8.- 

Comte  Ory .  La 

hX" 

Paris,  Aug.  90. 1888 

rab.9BLl» 

Conte  Ory,  H 

-8.8 

Milan.         1698  (?) 

Dame  du  Lac,  La 

1. 

Paris,  Oct.  a.  1836 

nemetrio  e  Poliblo 

-%8 

Borne.             lt<i2 

Donna  del  Lago,  La 

-8.S 

Naples,  Oct.  4, 1819 

Feb.  18.  UBS 

Xdoardo  e  Cristina 

-2.8 

Venice.  Car.  1819 

Xlisabetta 

-a.  s 

Naples.  Aut.  1815 

Apr.  80, 1818 

BquiToeo  ttraTagaota 

-8.8 

Bologna.  Ant.  1811 

Xrmione 

-8.8 

Naples^  Lent,  1819 

Oanaladra.L* 

-8.8 

MUan.MarSl.1817 

Mar.  10, 1881 

Qazzetta.La 

-2.8 

Naples.  1818 

Goglielmo  Tell 

1.3.8 

Milan,         1889  (?) 

July  11. 1889 

GulUaume  Tell 

1.2.- 

ParU,Aug.8.1829 

Inganno  tBlloe.L'darsa) 

-8.8 

Venloe,  Car.  1818 

July  1.1819 

da 
Italiana  In  Algeri.  L' 

-8.- 

-8.8 

Venice.  IflS 

Jan.  27. 1819 

Maometto  Seoondo 

-8.8 

Naples.  Car.  1880 

Matlldediahabran 

-2.8 

Rome.  Car.  im. 

July  8. 1828 

MathlMedaSabran 

-8.- 

Paris.          1857 

Mobe 

1.8.- 

Paris.  Mar.  71. 1827 

Most  la  Igltto  Q  or 

-8,8 

Naples.  Lent,  1818 

(Tletrollrt- 

4aoU) 

mlU)    Apr. 
^1822 

Do.  Snd  Italian  libretto 

Paris.  1887 

Occasione  Cft  il  ladro. 

Veuioe.  1812 

L'.  or  n  camblo.  etc. 

(farm) 

Otello 

-8.8 

Naples,  Ant  181< 

>ayS.iai 

Otello.  on  le  Hose  de 

Lyons,  Dec  1. 1888 

Venise  (OastU-Blace) 

Othello 

Othello  (Boyer  A  Waei) 

-8.- 

Fwia,8«pi.9,UM 

Ottone  R«  d'   luila 

(see  Adelaide) 

Pietradel  rara80iM,La 

-8.8 

Milan.  Sept.  88,  ma 

Ptetro  I'Kremlta 

Apr.  891  US 

Pie  voleuse.  La 

1 

Paris,  1822 

Biceiardo  e  Zoralda 

-8,8 

Naples,  Aut,  1818 

Jvm6,UBS 

Robert  Brace 

Paris.  Dec.  80, 1H« 

Boberto  Brace 

18«7 

Seals  di  seta.  La(i!am) 

-8.8 

Venica.  Cur.  1818 

Semlramide 

-8.8 

Venice.  Feb.  8.1888 

Ja]ylS.ltt« 

S^miramis 

-8.8 

Paris,  July  9. 1860 

Sl^  de  CoriathfS.  Le 

1,8.- 

Paris,  Oct.  9. 1826 

Biglsmondo 

-8.8 

Venice.  Car.  1815 

Taneredl 

-8.8 

Venice.  Gar.  1818 

May  4. 1890 

Torraldo  e  Dorllska 

-8.8 

Rome.  Dec.  96. 1815 

Turco  in  Italia.  11 

-8.8 

Milan.  Aug.  14. 1)04 

May  19,1881 

Zalmlra 

-8.8 

Naples.  Dea  1881 

Jan.84.18M 

IL  CANTATAS  AND  OBATOiaO& 


l-FaaAwr* 

TUU. 

8-PF.  4iow 

8-M8. 

FinI 

Angurio  feUce  L* 

Verona.  18SS 

Bardo,  n 

Verona.  1828 

Didone  abbandonato 

S 

Bologna.  1810 

Fastort.  I 

Naples,  1880  (?) 

Planto  delle  Muse.  U 

London.  188S 

Bioonosoenia,  La 

—  —  s 

18S1 

Sacra  Alleanza,  La 

Verona.  1888 

Vero  Ommagglo,  11 

Verona,  IflS 

Olro  lnBabilonla(OTa> 

-  8.  S 

Ferrara,  Lent,  1818 

torio) 

▼OL.  ni.  PT.  a. 


1  XhM  to  tlM  correct  data^  not  Dee.  88^  ma   [See  toL  L 188  6.) 
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HL   BAOBBD  MUOOL 


StolMtllMer.inML   tS.8. 

La  Foi.  L'ZtpAfmnos.  at  la  Cha- 
rlM.lMi.  9L9.  InitramoDtod  by 
BUM. 

Fetlto  Kane  Soteamlte,  UM. 

Ttetnm  «f|o,  ftw  S  tenon  and 
bMs,wttliofeheiti«.  1.3.3-  Com- 
pQMd  at  Bologna,  and  performed 
Hot.  as.  1M7.  for  tbe  M-ertabllih- 


ment  of  the  eerrloe  In  tbe  ehnrth 
of  S.  Fraocewo  del  IDnori  oon- 
▼entnalL 

Quoaiam,  baia  aolo  and  or* 
ehestrik   1,  S,  8. 

O  Salntarli.  4  iolo  Toloee.  Pnb- 
liahed  at  Farb  In  'la  Mattrlae.' 
and  reproduead  in  faalmlle  Iqr 
Aievadolahls 


lY.  msoiLLAHiouB  TOOAL  xvna 


GorglMggl  e  BollianL  Aeollee- 
tlon  of  eierelMi  t6r  the  Tolee. 

n  planto  delle  Mum.  for  lolo 
and  choraa  Compoeed  on  the 
•eeailon  of  Bnon't  death. 

ironpoeaool>lo.reelitera.  Out- 


LeeSoMetmoelGalBi.  8aiiettai 
and  4  duete. 

Inno  popalare.  on  the  aoeeerfon 
of  Pins  IX.    Cbonu. 

Dall*  Oriente  I'aitro  del  giomo. 

OaraPatrla.  Cantata. 

Oh  qvanto  too  grata.  Dnettino.     Chant  dee  Titans.   Ohoms. 

Irene  ed  Bgle.    Cantata  fbr  lo-     Be  II  ruol  la  M oUnara.— Boeetnl'i 
prano  and  meuo  loprano.  fliet  compoeitlon. 

Bidlamo.  cantlamo.  44.  La  Beparailooe.  Dmnatle 

Alle Tool deUa gloria.  Seanatd 
Arte. 

VariouB  other  airs  and  pieces,  thirty  or  forty 
in  number,  will  be  found  in  the  catalogaee  of 
Ricordi,  Lacca,  Brandus  (Troapenas),  and  Eboq- 
dier,  which  it  ia  hardly  necesBary  to  enumerate 
here. — Probably  no  compoBer  ever  wrote  bo  much 
in  albumB  as  did  BoBsini.  The  number  of  theee 
pieooB  which  he  threw  off  while  in  London  alone 
18  prodigious.  They  are  usually  compoBed  to 
Bome  lines  of  Metastasio's,  beginning  'Mi  lagnerk 
taoendo  della  sorte  amara^'  which  he  is  said  to 
have  set  more  than  a  hundred  times. 

We  have  stated  that  during  the  latter  years 

of  hifl  life  Rossini  composed  a  great  quantity  of 

music  for  the  PF.  solo,  both  scnrious  and  comic. 

These  pieces  were  sold  by  his  widow  en  mame  to 

Baron  Grant  for  the  sum  of  £4000.     After  a 

time  the  whole  was  put  up  to  auction  in  London 

and  purchased  by  Ricordi  of  Milan,  M.  Paul 

DalloK,  proprietor  of  a  periodical  entitled  'La 

MusiquB^'  at  Paris,  and  other  perBons. 
» 

T.   IM8TRUIU1ITAL  VUSia 


Le  randefToiu  de ohaoe.  Atiu>- 
fkre  for  4  trumpets,  oompoted  at 
Oomplftgne  in  18S8  for  M.  Sehikler. 
and  dedicated  to  him. 

S  Mardies  for  tbe  marriage  of 
B.B.H.  the  I>ake  of  Orleans.  Ar- 
luged  for  FF.  4  4  mains. 


March  (Fas  radonhU)  eomposed 
for  H.I JB.  the  Saltan  Abdul  Med- 
Jid.  Arranged  for  FF.  solo  (Bene- 
dict), and  it  4  mains. 

6  String  Quartets,  trranged  as 
BonatinoB  for  thePF.  by  Moekwitx 
(Breltkopf  k  HIrtol). 


To  enumerate  and  elucidate  all  the  biographical 
and  critical  notices  of  Rossini  would  require  a 
Tolume,  we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselyes  to 
mentioning  these  of  importance  either  from  their 
authority,  their  ability,  or  the  special  nature  of 
their  contents;  and  for  greater  convenience  of 
reference  we  have  arranged  them  according  to 
oountry  and  date. 

I.  Italian. 

O.  OarpanL  Lsttera  all*  anonimo  antore  dsll'  artioolo 
Btd'Tancredi'diBosriiil.    Milan,  1818,  Bra 

O.  Garpani.  Le  Boasiniane,  oada  Letters  miuioo- 
teatnli.   Padua,  1824,  lao  pages,  Svo.   Portrait. 

Nie.  BettonL  Bowini  e  la  sua  mvaioa.  Milan,  1824, 
8to. 

P.  Brlghenti.  Delia  mnaloa  xoniniana  e  del  sac  au- 
tore.    Bologna,  1890,  8to. 

Lib.  Mnsimieoi.  Paiallelo  tn  i  maegiri  Boisini  e  Bel- 
lini.   Palermo,  1832,  8to. 

Anon.  Oeaervaiioni  sol  merito  mnricale  dei  maestri 
BelUni  e  Bossini,  in  riposta  ad  an  Parallelo  tra  i  mede- 
simi.  Bologna,  1894^  8vo.  This  pamphlet  was  translated 
into  French  by  M.  ae  Ferrer,  and  published  as  'Bossini 
ft  Bellini.'   Paris,  1836.  Svo. 
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Anon.  Bossini  e  la  sua  musiaa;  ima  PsswflBlsIa  eon 
Bossini.    Flotenoe,  1841, 16mo. 

Anon.  Dello  SUbat  Mater  dl  (Hoaobino  Bossini,  Let- 
tBreStorico-oritiohedinnLombardo.  Bologna,  1842,  8to. 

OioT.  BafEsellL   Bossini,  canto.  Modena,  1844,  8va 

Fr.  BegU.  Elogio  di  Qioaoohino  BossinL  We  have 
not  been  able  to  disooTer  how  far  Begii  (1804-68)  baa 
used  this  work  in  his  Diaionario  biografloo  *  (1860). 

ELMontaiio.  Qioaoohino  BossinL  Turin,  186S,  Umo. 
Portrait. 

Qinl.  VanaoUni  Bella  Tera  Fatria  di  G.  Bossini 
Pesaro,  1873,  8to. 

FtamooL  Qiodiaio  perentorio  snlla  reiiti  della  Patria 
di  O.  Bossini  impngnata  dal  Prof.  OioL  VanaoUni.  Flo- 
rence, 1874 ;  an  8to  pamphlet  of  80  pages. 

Sett.  SilTSstri.  Delia  Tita  e  delle  opere  di  O.  BosbIbL 
Milan,  1874,  8to.  ;  with  portrait  and  fao-sindles. 

Ant.  Zanolini.  Biografia  di  Gioaohlno  Bossini  Bo- 
logna, 187^  8to';  with  portrait  and  fiao-similes. 

II.  French. 

Fapillon.  Lettre  critique  sur  Bossini.  Paris,  1823,  8to. 

Stendhal.  Vie  de  Bossini  Paris,  1823,  8to.  Stendhal, 
whose  real  name  was  Henri  Beyle,  compiled  this  work 
from  Oarpani.  In  many  passages  in  t»c^  it  is  nothing 
but  a  translation,  and  Beyle's  own  aneodotea  are  not 
always  trustworthy.  It  was  translated  into  English 
(London.  12mo,lSw)  and  German  (Leinsig,  1824),  in  the 
latter  case  by  Wenlt,  who  has  added  notes  and  cor- 
rections. 

Berton.  De  la  mnsiane  mteaniqne  et  de  la  musioBe 
philosophiqae.    Paris,  1824,  8to;  24  pages. 

Ditto,  followed  by  an  Epitre  k  on  cel^bn  oomposHanr 
fran^ais  (Boieldieu).    Pans,  1825, 8vo;  48  pages. 

Imbert  de  Laphal^oe.  De  la  Mnsiqne  en  France: 
Bossini,  Goillaume  Tell.    (*  Berne  de  Paris,'  1829.) 

J.  d'Ortigue.  De  la  onerre  des  dilettanti,  on  de  la  r6- 
Tolntion  op^rte  par  Ml  Bossini  dans  Topera  finsocaia. 
Puis,  1820,  8to. 

N.  Bettoni    Bossini  tt  sa  mnslqua.    Pazia,  Bettani, 

1838,  8to.  t 

Anon.  Tie  de  Bossini,  etc.  Anyen,  1839,  12mo;  215 
pages.  By  M.  Van  Damme,  who  in  his  turn  has  bor- 
rowed much  from  Stendhal. 

L.  de  Lom^nie.   M.  Bossini,  par  un  bomme  de  rian. 

Paris,  1842,  8to. 

Aulagnier.  Qnelqnes  obserrations  snr  la  publication 
dn  *  Stabat  mater'  de  Bossini    Paris,  1842, 4to. 

Anon.  Obserrations  d'nn  amateur  non  dilettante  an 
snjet  dn  *  Stabat'  de  M.  Bossini.    Paris,  1842,  8to. 

B.  Tronpenas,    B^snm^  des  opinions  de  la  PreBS 
le  *■  Stabat '  de  Bossini    Paris,  1842,  8to  ;  76  pages. 

Escndiex  fir^res.  Bossini,  sa  vie  et  ses  ceuTTea.  PariSi 
1864, 12mo;  338  pages. 

Bug.  de  Mireoourt.   BossinL  Paris,  1865, 82moii 

A.  Asevedo.  G.  Bossini,  sa  yie  et  sea  csuvresi  PbtIl 
1866,  large  8to;  310  pages,  with  portraits  and  facsimilss. 
This  is  the  most  complete  and  eulogistic  work  on 
Bossini  It  appeared  originallv  in  tbe  Mteestrel,'  but 
was  discontinued  there,  we  editor  not  apprcnring  of  a 
Tiolent  attack  on  Meyerbeer,  which  AseTedo  (XnS-lfir75) 
included  in  it. 

Tlrraattre  et  Blie  Fr^bault.  Les  maiaons  oomlqnes  da 
Paris,  1868, 12mo.  One  chapter  ia  deroted  to  the  house 
of  Bossini 

N.  Boqueplan.   BossinL   Paris,  1869, 12mo. ;  16  pages. 

S.  Benl^.    Eloge  de  Bossini   Paris,  1889. 

A.  Pougin.  Bossini  Notes,  impressions,  aou'reoirs, 
oommenUires.  Paris,  1870,  8to  ;  91  pages.  The  detailed 
uid  annotated  chronological  list  menuoned  on  p.  8  has 
not  yet  been  published. 

O.  Moutoa.   Bossini  et  son  'GniUaume  Tall.'  Bono; 

1»72,  8va 

Vuider  Straeten.  La  mAodie  popnlaire  dans*roptfca 
<Gnillaume  Tell 'de  Bossini.   Paris,  1879,  Svow    ' 

III.  German. 

Oettinger.  Bossini,  Komischer  Boman.  Leipclff,  1847. 
A  satirical  work  translated  into  Danish  by  Marlow 
(Copenhagen,  1849,  2  vols.  8to)  ;  into  Swedish  by  Land- 
berg  (Stockholm,  1860,  2  vols.  8to)  :  and  into  Franeh  by 
Boyer,  'Bossini,  I'homme  et  TartiBte'  (BrasBals,  US^ 
8  ▼ols.  16mo). 
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OHoGnrnpfeoht.  MiutikaliacheChankterbilder.  Leip. 
tig,  1869,  t)To. 

Td.  HiUer.  Pl&iidereien  mit  Bofwini.  Inserted  (with 
dste  1866)  in  Hiller's  *  Ans  dem  Tonleben  onaerer  Zeit  * 
iLeipsi^  1868) ;  translated  into  French  br  Gh.  Sch warts 
tn  *L*  France  musicale,*  1855;  and  into  English  by  Miss 
M.  K  von  Olehn  in  '  Once  a  Week,*  187a 

A.  Strath.  Bosaini,  sein  Leben,  seine  Weike  imd 
Clkarakterxttge.    Leipng. 

La  Mara.  Mnsikalische  Stodienkflpfe.  Jieipsig,  1874- 
T8. 8  Tols.  12nio.   See  rol.  ii. 

IV.  Enfrliah. 

Hogarth.  Memoirs  of  the  Musical  Drama.  London, 
1838,  2  Tols.  Sra 

H.  S.  Edwards.  Boesini's  Liiis.  London,  1869,  8to; 
portrait.— Hiitocy  of  the  Opera,  lb.  1802,  2  toIs.  8to. 
— Boasini  and  his  School,  mL 

Portrmits  of  Rossini  are  frequent  at  all  periods 
of  hia  life.  Marochetti's  statae,  in  which  he  is 
TepreMnted  sitting,  was  erected  in  his  native  town 
in  1864.  There  is  a  good  bust  by  Bartolini  of 
Florence.  In  the  *  foyer*  of  the  Opera  in  the 
Roe  Le  Peletier,  Paris  (now  destroyed),  there 
was  a  medallion  of  Rossini  by  Cheyalier ;  a  du- 
pUcate  of  this  is  in  the  possession  of  the  editor 
of  the  *  M^estrel.*  The  front  of  the  new  opera 
honse  has  a  bronze-gilt  bust  by  M.  Evrard. 
A  good  early  engraving  of  him  is  that  from  an 
oil-painting  by  Mayer  of  Vienna  (1820).  Of  later 
ones  may  be  mentioned  that  by  Thdvenin  after 
A17  Scheffer  (1843) :  still  later,  a  full  length 
drawn  and  engraved  by  Masson,  and  a  photo- 
graph by  Erwig,  engraved  as  frY>nti8piece  to  the 
PF.  score  of  S^miramis  (Heugel).  Among  the 
lithographs  the  best  is  that  of  Gr^vedon ;  and  of 
Gsricatures  the  only  one  deserving  mention  is 
that  I7  Dantan.  [6.C.] 

ROTA,  or  ROTTA  (Pr.  Bote ;  Germ.  Eotte). 
Not,  as  might  be  supposed  from  its  name,  a 
speeies  of  vielle  or  hurdy-gurdy,  but  a  species  of 
psaltery  or  dulcimer,  or  primitive  zither,  employed 
in  the  middle  ages  in  church  music.  It  was  played 
with  the  hand,guitar-fashion,  and  had  seven  strings 
mmintf^  in  a  solid  wooden  frame.  [E.J.P.] 

ROUGET  DE  LISLE.  Claudb  Josbph, 
author  of  the  Mabssillaise,  bom  at  Montaigu, 
Loos-le-Saulnier,  May  10,  1760.  He  entered 
the  School  of  Royal  Engineers  ('  Ecole  royale  du 
g^ue*)  at  Med^res  in  1782,  and  left  it  two 
years  later  with  the  rank  of  'aspirant -lieu- 
tenant.' Early  in  1789  he  was  made  second 
lieateDant,  and  quartered  at  Joux,  near  Be- 
SM19011.  At  Besan^on,  a  few  days  after  the 
taking  of  the  Bastille  (July  14,  1789),  he  wrote 
his  first  patriotic  song  to  the  tune  of  a  fa- 
vourite air.  In  1790  he  rose  to  be  first  lieu- 
tenanty  and  was  moved  to  Strassbuig,  where  he 
soon  became  very  popular  in  the  triple  capacity 
of  poet,  violin-player,  and  singer.  His  hymn, 
*  k  la  Libort^,*  composed  by  Ignaoe  Pleyel,  was 
song  at  Strassbuig  at  the  fdte  of  Sept.  25,  1791* 
While  there  he  wrote  three  pieces  for  the 
theatie,  one  of  which,  *  Bayard  en  Bresse,'  was 
produced  at  Paris  Feb.  21, 179 1,  but  without  suo- 
esM.  In  April  1792  he  wrote  the  Mabsbil- 
I»AI8B,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  else- 
where. [S6evoLii.p.2i9.]  Asthe  son  of  royalist 
pttvnli^  Mkd  himsuf  behniging  to  the  constitu- 
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tional  party,  Rouget  de  Lisle  refused  to  take 
the  oath  to  the  constitution  abolishing  the  crown ; 
he  was  therefore  stripped  of  his  m^tary  rank, 
denounced,  and  imprisoned,  only  to  escape  after 
the  fall  of  Robespierre.  After  this  he  re-entered 
the  army,  and  made  the  campaign  of  La  Vend^ 
under  General  Hoche ;  was  wounded,  andatlengtb, 
under  the  Consulate,  returned  to  private  life  at 
Montaigu,  where  he  remained  in  the  depth  of 
solitude  and  of  poverty  till  the  second  Restoration. 
His  brother  then  sold  the  little  family  property, 
and  Rouget  was  driven  to  Paris ;  and  there  would 
have  starved  but  for  a  small  pension  granted  by 
Louis  XVIIL  and  continued  by  Louis  Philippe, 
and  for  the  care  of  his  friends  B^ranger,  David 
d* Angers,  and  especially  M.  and  Mad.  Volart, 
in  whose  house  at  Choisy-le-Roi  he  died,  June 
27.  1836. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  pub- 
lished in  1797  a  volume  of  *  Eesais  en  vers  et  en 
prose  *  (Paris,  F.  Didot,  an  V  de  la  R^publique) 
dedicated  to  Mdhul,  and  now  extremely  rare ;  so 
also  is  his  'Cinquante  chants  Fran^ais'  (1825, 
4to.),  with  PF.  accompaniment.  One  of  these 
songs,  'Roland  k  Roncevaux/  was  written  in 
1792,  and  its  refrain — 

^  Monrir  ponr  la  patrie, 

(Test  le  sort  le  plus  bean,  le  plus  digne  d^envie^ 

was  borrowed  by  the  authors  of  the  '  Chant  des 
Girondins,'  whidi  was  set  to  music  hy  Vamey, 
and  played  a  distinguished  part  in  the  Revolution 
of  1848.  [See  Vabnbt.]  The  'Cinquante  chants' 
is  his  most  important  work,  but  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention  two  others,  '  Macbeth,'  a  lyrical 
tragedy  (1827,  8vo),  and  *Bielation  du  d^sastre  de 
Quiberon,'  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  'M^moires  de  tons.' 

There  exists  a  fine  medallion  of  Rouget  by 
David  d' Angers,  which  is  engraved  in  a  pamphlet 
by  his  nephew,  entitled  '  La  v^rit^  sur  la  pater- 
nit^  de  la  Marseillaise  *  (Paris,  1865).  Statues  will 
probably  be  erected  to  him  at  Lons-le-Saulnier, 
and  at  Choisy  le  Roi.  See  the  volume  of  M.  Le 
Roy  de  Ste.  Croix  (Strassbuig,  1880).         [G.C.] 

ROUND.  I.  'A  species  of  canon  in  the 
unison,  so-called  because  the  performers  begin 
the  melody  at  regular  rhythmical  periods,  imd 
return  from  its  conclusion  to  its  commencement, 
so  that  it  continually  passes  round  and  round 
from  one  to  another  of  ^them.'  Rounds  and 
Catches,  the  most  characteristic  forms  of  English 
music,  difier  frt>m  canons  in  only  being  sung  at 
the  unison  or  octave,  and  also  in  being  rhyth- 
mical in  form.  Originating  at  a  period  of  which 
we  have  but  few  musical  records,  these  composi- 
tions have  been  written  and  sung  in  England 
with  unvarying  popularity  until  the  present  day. 
The  earliest  extant  example  of  a  round  is  the 
well-known  'Sumer  is  i-cumen  in,'  as  to  the 
date  of  which  there  has  been  much  discussion, 
although  it  is  certainly  not  later  than  the  middle 

1  'The  Boandi,  OatcbM.  and  Canona  of  BnglMid;  a  OoUeetlon  ef 
SpaclnwDa  of  the  slxtoeoUi,  acveataanth,  and  alshtaentii  oaoturlM 
adapted  to  Modem  Uae.  The  Words  revlied.  adapted,  or  re-wriuen 
tV  the  Ber.  J.  Powell  MetoaUe.  The  MuHe  Beleoted  and  rerlavl.  and 
An  Introductory  laaaj  on  the  BUe  and  FrogreM  of  the  Bound 
Catch  and  Canon:  alio  Blociaphlcal  Notices  of  the  Compoeen. 
written  by  Xdward  7.  Blmbauli.  LL.D./  from  which  work  mueli  of 
the  iBfbnnatloo  imn1f*'r'*  Id  tlie  abofe  artlflto  haa  bean  daritrsd. 
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of  the  13th  century.  This  ingeniooi  and  in- 
teresting composition  (which  is  printed  in  fac- 
simile in  Ghappell's  'Popular  Music*  and  in 
score  in  Hawldns)  is  preserved  in  the  Harleian 
MSS.  (978)  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  (as  the 
late  Dr.  Bimbault  has  pointed  out)  founded  on 
the  old  ecdesiastical  litany  chant  'Pater  de  ocelis 
Deus/  and  is  written  for  rix  yoices,  four  of  which 
sing  the  round  proper  or  '  rota  *  (as  it  is  termed 
in  ihe  Latin  diroctions  for  singing  it),  whilst  the 
other  two  sing  an  accompanying  ground  or  '  pes.* 
Amongst  early  writers  on  music,  the  terms 
'round*  and  'catch*  were  synonymous,  but  at 
the  present  day  the  latter  is  generally  under- 
stooa  to  be  what  Hawkins  (vol.  ii)  defines  as 
that  species  of  round  '  wherein,  to  humour  some 
conceit  in  the  words,  the  melody  is  broken, 
and  the  sense  interrupted  in  one  part,  and 
caught  again  or  supplied  by  another,'  a  form 
of  humour  which  easily  adapted  itself  to  the 
coarse  tastes  of  the  Restoration,  at  which  period 
rounds  and  catches  reached  their  highest  popu- 
larity. That  catches  were  immensely  popidar 
with  the  lower  classes  is  proved  by  the  numerous 
allusions  to  'alehouse  catches*  and  the  like  in 
the  dramas  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  Ac- 
cording to  Drayton  ('  Legend  of  Thomas  Crom- 
well,* Stanza  29)  they  were  introduced  into  Italy 
by  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  15 10. 

The  first  printed  collection  of  rounds  was  that 
edited  by  Thomas  Ravenscroft,  and  published  in 
1609  under  the  title  of  'Pammelia.  Musicks 
Miscellanie :  or  Mixed  Varietie  of  pleasant 
Roundelayes  and  delightfull  Catches,  of  3.  4.  5. 
6.  7.  8.  9.  10.  Parts  in  one.'    This  interesting 
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collection  contains  many  English,  French,  and 
Latin  rounds,  etc.,  some  of  which  are  still  po- 
pular.' Amongst  them  there  is  also  a  curious 
'Round  of  three  Country  Dances  in  one'  for 
four  voices,  which  is  in  reality  a  Quodlibet  on 
the  country-dance  tunes  '  Robin  Hood,'  '  Now 
foot  it,'  and  'The  Crampe  is  in  my  purse.* 
'Pammelia'  was  followed  by  two  other  collec- 
tions brought  out  by  Ravenscroft,  'Deutero- 
melia*  in  1609,  and  'Melismata*  in  161 1,  and 
the  numerous  publications  of  the  Playfords,  the 
most  celebrated  of  which  is  'Catch  that  catch 
can,  or  the  Musical  Companion^  (1667),  which 
passed  through  many  editions,  llie  most  com- 
plete collection  of  rounds  and  catches  is  that 
published  by  Warren  in  3a  monthly  and  yearly 
numbers,  from  1763  to  1794,  which  contains 
over  800  compositions,  including  many  admir- 
able specimens  by  Purcell,  Blow,  and  other 
masters  of  the  English  school.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  they  are  too  often  disfigured  by  an 
obscenity  of  so  gross  a  nature  as  to  make  tiiem 
now  utterly  unfit  for  performance.  The  Round 
has  never  been  much  cultivated  by  foreign  com- 
posers. One  or  two  examples  are  however  well 
known,  amongst  them  may  be  mentioned  Cheru- 
bim's *  Perfida  Clori.' 

The  quartet  in  Fidelio,  'Mir  ist  so  wunderbar,' 
as  well  as  Curschmann's  trios,  'Ti  prego'  and 
'  L*Addio,'  though  having  many  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  rounds,  are  not  in  true  round -form, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  not  infinite,  but  end  in 
codas.  They  are  canons,  not  rounds.  A  good 
specimen  of  the  round  proper  is  Dr.  WilBam 
Hayes's  '  Wind,  gentle  evergreen.' 
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n.  Any  dance  in  which  the  dancers  stood  in  a 
circle  was  formerly  called  a  round  or  roundel.^ 
The  first  edition  of  the  *  Dancing  Master*  (1651) 
has  thirteen  rounds,  for  six,  eight,  or  '  as  many 
as  will.*  Subsequent  editions  of  tJie  same  book 
have  also  a  dance  called  *  Cheshire  Rounds/  and 
Part  II.  of  Walsh*s  '  Compleat  Counti^  Dancing 
Master*  (1719)  has  Irish  and  Shropshire  rounds. 
These  latter  dances  are  however  not  danced 
in  a  ring,  but  'longways,'  L  e.  like  'Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley.'  In  Jeremiah  Clarke's 
*  Choice  Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord  or 
Spinett'  (171 1)>  and  similar  contemporary  pub- 
lications, the  word  rondo  is  curiously  corrupted 
into  '  Round  0.*  [W.B.S.] 

1  *Ooma  now  a  roundel  and  a  ttixf  tong.* 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  act  11.  le.  St 


ROUND,  CATCH,  AND  CANON  CLUB. 
A  society  founded  in  1843,  by  the  late  Enoch 
Hawkins,  for  the  purpose  of  singing  the  new 
compositions  of  the  professional  members  and 
others  written  in  the  form  of  Round,  Catch,  and 
Canon ;  hence  the  title  of  the  Club.  Among  the 
original  members  were  Messrs.  Enoch  Hafndns, 
Hobbs,  Bradbury,  Handel  Gear,  Henry  Phillips, 
Addison,  D'Almaine,  and  F.  W.  CoUard.  The 
j  meetings  were  originally  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor 'Tavern,'  whence  the  Club  removed  to 
Freemasons'  Tavern,  thence  to  the  Thatched 
House,  again  to  Freemasons'  Tavern,  and  lastly 
to  St.  James's  Hall,  where  it  still  assembles 
every  fortnight  from  the  first  Saturday  in  No- 
vember untU  the  end  of  March,  ten  meetings 
being  held  in  each  season.   In  the  earlier  years  of 
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its  existence  the  number  both  of  professional  and 
non-professiixial  members  at  each  dinner  rarely 
exceeded  eighteen,  but  now  from  sixty  to  sevenW 
dine  together.  The  management  of  the  Club 
devolves  upon  the  professional  members,  each  of 
whom  in  turn  takes  the  chair,  and  is  alone 
regponsible  for  the  entertahunent.  The  musical 
programmes  now  consist  mainly  of  glees,  although 
an  occasional  catch  is  introduced. 

The  professional  members  at  the  present  time 
are  Messrs.  Winn,  Baxter,  Fred.  Walker,  Coates, 
and  Hilton.  The  officers  are— Mr.  Winn,  *Clerk 
of  the  Records';  Mr.  Baxter,  'Librarian';  and 
Mr.  Coates, '  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.'  Mr. 
William  Winn,  vicar-choral  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, in  1876  succeeded  to  the  post  of '  Clerk '  on 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Francis  after  twenty-eight 
years  of  valuable  service  to  the  Club.  The  chair- 
man of  the  evening  is  addressed  as '  Mr.  Speaker.* 
The  dub  has  from  time  to  time  offered  prizes  for 
the  composition  of  glees:  in  1869  the  first  prize 
was  won  by  Mr,  Winn,  and  the  second  by  Mr. 
Coates;  in  1870  the  competition  had  the  same 
result ;  and  in  18S0  the  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Coates,  and  tiie  second  to  Mr.  Winn. 
For  the  non-professional  members,  who  must  be 
nominated  and  seconded  by  two  members,  there 
is  an  entrance  fee  of  three  guineas,  and  an  annual 
subscription,  for  the  ten  meetings  and  dinners,  of 
Bve  guineas.  [CM.] 

BOUSSEAU,  JsAir  Jacqitbs,  bom  at  Geneva, 
Jane  28, 171 2,  died  at  Ermenonville,  near  Paris, 
July  3,  1778,  five  weeks  after  Voltaire.  The 
details  of  his  life  are  given  in  his  '  Confessions'; 
we  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  his  compo- 
stUoDs,  and  his  writings  on  music.  Although, 
like  all  who  learn  music  late  in  life  and  in  a 
desolUny  manner  without  a  master,  Bousseau 
remained  to  the  end  a  poor  reader  and  an 
iDdifferent  harmonist,  he  exercised  a  great 
influence  on  French  music.  Immediately  after 
bis  arrival  in  Paris  he  read  a  paper  before  the 
Acad^mie  des  Sciences  (Aug.  2  a,  1742)  on 
a  new  sjrstem  of  musical  notation,  which  he 
afterwards  extended  and  published  under  the 
title  of  '  Dissertation  sur  la  musique  modeme ' 
(Paris,  1 743,  8vo.).  His  method  of  representing 
the  notes  of  the  scale  by  figures — i,  2,  .3,  4,  5, 
6,  7 — had  been  already  proposed  by  Souhaitty, 
bat  Bousseau's  combinations,  and  especially  his 
Bgna  of  duration,  are  so  totally  different  as 
entirely  to  redeem  them  firom  the  charge  of 
plagiarian.  A  detailed  MuJysis  and  refutation 
of  the  system  may  be  found  in-Baymond's  '  Des 
prindpauz  syst^mes  de  notation  musioale'  (Ttirin, 
1824,  8vo),  to  which  the  reader  is- referred;  but 
it  is  evident  that  however  convenient  notation  by 
means  of  figures  may  be  for  writing  a  simple 
melody,  it  becomes  as  complicated  as  the  old 
system  when  modulation  or  polyphony  are  at- 
tempted. Its  very  uniformity  also  deprives  the 
reader  of  all  assistance  from  Uie  eve ;  the  sounds 
most  be  spelt  out  one  by  one,  and  the  difficulty 
of  deeyphering  orchestral  combinations  or  com- 
plicated harmonies  becomes  almost  insuperable. 

Copying  music  had  been  Boosseaa's  means  of 
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livelihood,  and  this  led  him  to  believe  that  the 
best  way  to  leam  an  art  is  to  practise  it ;  at  any 
rate  he  composed  an  opera '  Les  Muses  galantes,' 
which  was  produced  at  the  house  of' La  Pope- 
lini^re,  when  Bameau,  who  was  present,  declared 
that  some  pieces  showed  the  hand  of  a  master, 
and  others  the  ignorance  of  a  schoolboy. 
Not  being  able  to  obtain  access  to  any  of 
the  theatres,  Bousseau  undertook  to  write  the' 
articles  on  music  for  the  '  Encyclop^ie,'  a  task 
which  he  accomplished  in  ihree  months,  and 
afterwards  acknowledged  to  have  been  done 
hastily  and  unsatisfactorily.  We  have  mentioned 
under  the  head  of  Bameau  [vol.  iii.  p.  72  a]  the 
expos^  by  that  great  musician  of  the  errors  in 
the  musical  articles  of  the  '£nc3rolop^e' ;  Bous- 
seau's reply  was  not  published  till  after  his 
death,  but  it  is  includM  in  his  complete  works. 

Three  months  after  the  arrival  in  Paris  of  the 
Italian  company  who  popularised  the  *  Serva  pa- 
drona'^  in  France,  Bousseau  produced  'Le  Devin 
du  village'  before  the  King  at  Fontainebleau, 
on  Oct.  18  and  24,  1752.  The  piece,  of  which 
both  words  and  music  were  his  own,  pleased 
the  court,  and  was  quickly  reproduced  in  Paris. 
The  first  representation  at  the  Acaddmie  took 
place  March  i,  1753,  and  the  last  in  1828,  when 
some  wag'  threw  an  immense  powdered  perruque 
on  the  stage  and  gave  it  its  deathblow^  [Devin 
DU  ViLLAOE,  vol.  i.  441  &.]  It  is  curious  that 
the  representations  of  this  simple  pastoral  should 
have  coincided  so  exactly  with  the  vehement  dis* 
cussions  to  which  the  performances  of  Italian 
opera  gave  rise.  We  cannot  enter  here  upon  the 
literary  quarrel  known  as  the  *  Guerre  des  Bouf* 
fons,*  or  enumerate  the  hosi  of  pamphlets  to 
which  it  gave  rise,'  but  it  is  a  strange  £act,  only 
to  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle  that  man  is 
a  mass  of  contradictions,  that  Bousseau,  the  au- 
thor of  the  *  Devin  du  Village,'  pronounced  at 
once  in  favour  of  Italian  music. 

His  '  Lettre  sur  la  musique  Fran^aise*  (1753) 
raised  a  storm  of  indignation,  and  not  unnatu- 
rally, since  it  pronounces  French  music  to  have 
neither  rhythm  nor  melody,  the  language  not 
being  susceptible  of  either;  FVenoh  singing  to  be 
but  a  prolonged  barking,  absolutely  insupport- 
able to  an  unprejudiced  ear;  French  harmony 
to  be  crude,  devoid  of  expression,  and  fiill  of 
more  padding;  French  airs  not  airs,  and  French 
recitative  not  recitative.  'From  which  I  con- 
clude,' he  continues,  *  that  the^  French  have  no 
music,  and  never  will  have  any.;  or  that  if  they 
ever  should,  it  will  be  so  much  the  worse  for 
them.'  To  this  pamphlet  the  actors  and  mu- 
sicians of  the  Op^ra  relied  by  hanging  and 
burning  its  autiior  in  ^gy.  His  revenge  for 
this  absurdity,  and  for  many  other  attacks,  was 
the  witty  'Lettre  d'tm  symphoniste  de  1' Aca- 
demic royale  de  musique  k  see  camarades  de 

1  It  hM been  leaenlly  tai>poMd  th»t  th«  *B$n% pAdroDA*  m»  not 
bsftrd  in  FttrU  before  1788:  thU  however  la  a  mltUka ;  It  had  been 
plajed  M  fitf  Xmek  u  Oct  4. 1740.  but  the  lulUn  oompwiy  who  per- 
formed It  wu  not  MtUlSMtory,  and  It  paned  almost  unnotleed. 

*  Snppoeed  to  have  been  Berlioz,  hot  he  exeulpatea  hlmieU  In  his 
*  M^molree,'  chapi  xf. 

•  See  Ohooqaat'i  'HMoln  da  la  miMlqiM  dnmatiqae,'  IM  and  m 
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Voicbettra'  (1753)1  which  may  rtill  be  read  wiih 

Sleaeure.  The  aeethetic  part  of  the  '  Dictiomuure 
e  miudqae/  which  he  fiidshed  in  1 764  at  Motien- 
Thkvera,  is  admirable  both  for  matter  and  style. 
He  obtained  the  privilege  of  printing  it  in  Paris, 
April  15,  1765,  but  did  not  make  ose  of  the 
privilege  till  1768;  the  Geneva  edition,  also  in 
one  vol.  4to,  came  out  in  1767.  In  spite  of  mis- 
'  takes  in  the  didactic,  and  serious  omissions  in 
the  technici^  portions,  the  work  became  very 
popular,  and  was  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages; the  English  edition  (London,  1770, 8yo.) 
being  by  Waring. 

BouB8eau*s  other  writings  an  music  are!  'Lettre 
)k  M.  Grimm,  au  sujet  des  remarques  ajout^  k 
sa  Lettre  sur  Omphale,*  belonging  to  the  early 
stage  of  the  '  Guerre  des  Bouffoos* ;  '  Essai  sur 
I'origine  des  Ungues,*  etc.  (i753)>  containing 
chapters  on  harmony,  on  the  supposed  analogy 
between  sound  and  colour,  and  on  the  music  of 
the  Greeks;  'Lettre  k  M.  TAbb^  Baynal  au 
sujet  d'un  nouveau  mode  de  musique  invents  par 
M.  Blainville,'  dated  May  30,  1754,  and  first 
printed  in  the  *  Mercure  de  France ' ;  '  Lettre  k 
M.  Bumey  sur  la  Musique,  avec  des  fragments 
d'Observations  sur  TAloeste  italien  de  M.  le 
chevalier  Gluck,*  ao  analysis  of  Alceste'  written 
at  the  request  of  Gluck  himself;  and  *Extrait 
d'une  r^ponse  du  Petit  Faiseur  k  son  Pr6te-Nom, 
sur  un  moroeau  de  TOrph^e  de  M.  le  chevalier 
Gluck,' dealing  principally  with  a  particular  modu- 
lation in  '  Orphde.'  From  the  two  last  it  is  clear 
that  Rousseau  heartily  admired  Gluck,  and  that 
he  had  by  this  time  abandoned  the  exaggerated 
opinions  advanced  in  the  '  Lettre  sur  la  musique 
Fran9aiBe.'  The  first  of  the  above  was  issued  in 
175a,  the  rest  not  till  after  his  death ;  they  are 
now  only  to  be  found  in  his  'Complete  Works.' 

On  Oct.  30, 1775,  Rousseau  produced  his  'Pyg- 
malion' at  the  Com^e  Fran^aiBe;  it  is  a  lyric 
piece  in  one  act^  and  caused  some  sensation  owing 
to  its  novelty.  Singing  there  was  none,  and  the 
only  music  were  orchestral  pieces  in  the  inter- 
vals of  the  declamation.  He  also  left  firagments 
of  an  opera  '  Daphnis  et  Chlo^  *  (publiwed  in 
score,  Paris,  1 780,  folio),  and  a  coUection  of  about 
a  hundred  romances  and  detached  pieces,  to  which 
he  gave  the  title  'OonsolationB  des  Mis^res 
de  ma  vie '  (Paris,  1781,  8vo),  all  now  forgotten. 
Rousseau  was  accused  of  having  stolen  the 
'  Devin  dn  Village '  firom  a  musician  of  Lyons 
named  Granet,  -and  the  greater  part  of  *  Pyg- 
malion '  from  -another  Lyonnais  named  Coigmet, 
Among  his  most  persistent  detractors  is  Castil- 
Blsse  (see  'Moli^  musiden**  ii.  409),  but  he  says 
not  a  word  of  the  '  Consolations.'  Now  any  one 
honestly  comparing  these  romances  with  the 
'  Devin  du  V fllage,  will  inevitably  arrive  at  the 
conviction  that  airs  at  once  so  Bimple,natural,  and 
full  of  expression,  and  so  incorrect  as  regards  har- 
mony, not  only  may,  but  must  have  proceeded 
from  the  same  author.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  instrumentation  of  the  '  Devin ' 
was  touched  up,  or  perhaps  wholly  re- written,  by 
Francoeur,  on  whose  advice,  as  well  as  on  that  of 
Jelyotte  the  tenor  singer,  Rousseau  was  much  in 
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the  habit  of  relying. — 'Rousseau's  Dream* 
at  one  time  a  popuUir  tune  in  this  country.  An 
air  ('  de  trois  notes ')  and  a  duettino,  melodious 
and  pretty  but  of  the  simplest  style,  are  given  in 
the  *  Musical  Library,'  vol.  m.  T^.C] 

ROUSSEAU'S  DREAM.  A  very  favourite  ur 
in  England  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  Its 
first  appearance  under  Uiat  name  is  presumably 
as  '  an  Air  with  Variations  for  the  Pianoforte, 
composed  and  dedicated  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  the 
Countess  of  Delaware,  by  J.  B.  Cramer.  London, 
Chappell'  [i8ia]. 
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But  it  is  found  (with  very  slight  changes)  a 
quarter  of  a  century  earlier,  under  the  title  of 
'Melissa.  The  words  by  Charles  James,  Esq., 
adapted  to  the  Pianoforte,  Harp,  or  Guitar. 
Ix>ndon,  J.  Dale,  1788.'  Whether  the  air  is 
Rousseau's  or  not  the  writer  has  not  ascertained. 
It  is  not  in  his  *  Les  Consolations,'  etc  (Paris, 
1781).  [G.] 

ROUSSELOT,  SoiFlOK,  was  bom  about  the 
commencement  of  this  century,  entered  the  Con- 
servatoire at  Paris  as  a  pupil  of  Baudiot  on  the 
cello,  and  took  the  first  prize  in  1823.  He  then 
studied  composition  under  Reicha,  and  on  Feb, 
9i  1834*  produced  a  symphony  of  his  composition 
at  the  concert  of  the  Conservatoire;  he  also 
attempted  opera,  but  was  not  happy  in  that 
department,  though  he  is  said  to  have  rendered 
important  assistance  to  Bellini  in  the  instru- 
mentation and  harmonious  arrangement  of  *I 
Puritani.'  His  quartets,  quintets,  variations  for 
the  cello,  and  other  chamber  music,  were  much 
esteemed  and  played  in  Paris.  In  1844  or  45, 
Rousselot  came  to  England;  he  took  the  cdlo 
at  the  Musical  Union  concerts  of  the  latter 
year.  He  was  one  of  the  party  with  Vieuxtemps, 
Sivori,  Sainton,  and  HiU,  who  performed  the 
whole  of  Beethoven's  quartets  at  the  house  of 
Mr.Alsager,  in  a  series  of  meetings  beginning 
April  28,  1845,  and  a  prime  mover  in  that  me- 
morable undertaking,  which  introduced  Bee- 
thoven's later  quartets  to  England.  After  Mr. 
Alsager's  death  early  in  1847,  Rousselot  carried 
on  the  performances  at  his  own  risk,  under  the 
name  of  the  'Beethoven  Quartet  Society' ;  and 
on  May  4,  1847,  gave  a  concert  to  Mendelssohn 
of  his  own  works — the  Quartet  in  D  op.  44,  no.  i ; 
the  Trio  in  C  minor,  op.  66;  and  the  Ottet,  op.  ao; 
Mendelssohn  himself  playing  Beethoven  s  3a 
'  variations,  besides  joining  in  me  Trio,  etc  Rous- 
selot was  deservedly  popular  in  London,  not 
only  with  the  public  but  with  his  fellow  artists ; 
but  the  increasing  admiration  for  Piatti's  su- 
perior playing  withdrew  attention  fix>m   him, 

1  MeadalMohn  played  wItbODt  book,  and  left  out  Vtr.  Mc  tn  94.  m  b« 
admitted  aftwmrda  to  Mr.  J.  W.  DftTlaoo. 


EOUSSELOT. 

lad  in  1848  or  1849  ^«  ntonied  to  Paris, 
wliere  he  has  since  led  a  very  retired  life. 
While  in  London  he  started  a  musical  publishing 
buineM  in  Regent  Street,  but  it  did  not  succeed. 
—His  brother,  Joseph  f^AN90is,  a  horn-player 
of  great  note,  was  bom  Feb.  6,  1803.  He  also 
was  a  pnpil  of  the  Conservatoire,  specially  under 
Daupret,  and  obtained  the  first  prize  in  1823. 
He  has  belonged  to  all  the  prindpal  orchestras  of 
Parts,  lived  for  many  years  at  Argenteuil,  and 
£ed  there  in  Sept.  1880.  [G.] 

ROVEDINO,  Carlo,  an  excellent  ban-shiger, 
bom  in  1 751,  appears  on  the  Italian  Opera 
stage  in  London  as  early  as  1778,  and  remained 
there,  distinguished  in  serious  and  comic  opera 
ahke,  for  many  years.  He  was  also  greatly  in 
request  for  concerts,  and  his  name  is  frequent 
in  the  best  bills  of  the  last  decade  of  the  century, 
both  in  town  and  country.  He  sang  at  Haydn's 
last  benefit  concert.  May  4,  1795.  He  is  said 
to  hare  sung  in  Paris  in  1 790,  and  he  probably 
divided  his  time  between  the  two  capitals. 
Kngland,  however,  was  his  borne;  he  died  in 
London,  Oct.  6,  1822,  and  was  buried  in  the 
ehnrchyard  of  Chelsea  New  Church. 

One  ot  his  daught^n  married  C.  Weichsel,  brother 
of  Mrs.  Billington,  and  leader  of  the  orchestras  at 
the  Italian  Opera  and  Philharmonio.  [6.] 

ROVELU.  A  fiunily  of  eminent  Italian 
musicians.  Giovanni  Battista  was  first  violin 
in  the  orchestra  of  the  chiirch  of  S.  Maria  Mag- 
giore  of  Beigamo,  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury. GiDSKPPE,  his  son,  was  a  enlist,  bom  at 
Bemmo  in  1753,  and  died  at  Parma,  Nov.  la, 
1806.  Of  Alessandbo  we  only  know  that  he 
was  at  one  time  director  of  the  orchestra  at 
Weimar,  and  that  he  was  the  lather  of  Pietbo, 
who  was  bom  at  Beigamo,  Feb.  6,  1793.  and 
received  his  first  lessons,  both  in  violin-playing 
and  the  general  science  of  music,  fiiom  his  grand- 
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father.  By  an  influential  patron  he  was  sent 
to  Paris  to  study  under  R.  Kreutzer,  and  his 
playing  attracted  much  attention  there.  On 
his  &wer*B  appointment  to  Weimar  he  joined 
him  for  a  time.  At  the  end  <^  1814  we  find 
him  at  Munich,  playing  with  great  applause. 
He  remained  there  for  some  years,  and  was 
made  'Royal  Bavarian  ohamber-murician,'  and 
'first  concerto •  player.*  In  Feb.  181 7  he  was 
playing  at  Vienna ;  there  he  married  Micheline, 
daughter  of  E.  A.  Forster,  and  a  fi^e  PF.-player« 
and  in  1819  went  on  to  Bergamo,  took  the  place 
once  occupied  by  his  grand&ther,  and  seems  to 
have  remained  tiiere,  suffering  much  firom  bad 
health,  till  his  death,  Sept.  8,  1838.  The  writer 
in  the  Allg.  mus.  Zeitung  for  Dec  26,  1838, 
from  whom  the  above  facts  have  been  mainly 
taken,  characterises  his  play  as  *  simple,  expres- 
sive, graceful,  noble;  in  a  word,  dsyssical — a 
style  which  takes  instant  possession  of  the  heart 
of  the  hearer.'  In  other  notices  in  the  same 
periodical,  he  is  said  to  have  inherited  the  pure, 
singing,  expressive  s^le  of  Viotti,  and  pracUsed 
it  to  perfection.  Moliqne  was  his  pupil  at 
Munich.  [G.j 

ROVESCIO,  AL  A  term  used,  in  instra- 
mental  music,  to  express  two  different  things, 
(i)  An  imitation  by  contrary  motion,  in  which 
every  descending  interval  in  the  leading  part  is 
imitated  by  an  ascending  one,  and  vice  venai 
see  Moscheles's  fitude  *  La  Forza,*  op.  51.  (2) 
A  phrase  or  piece  which  may  be  played  back- 
wards throughout.  It  is  then  synonymous  with 
Canorizans.  An  interesting  example  occurs  in 
the  minuet  of  a  Sonata  fur  PF.  and  violin  by 
Haydn,  in  which,  on  the  repetition  after  the 
Trio,  the  minuet  is  pished  backwards,  so  as  to 
end  on  the  first  note,  Haydn*s  indication  being 
MenueUo  D,0,  wird  zwrilckgetpieU.  [See  Rboti 
itRetao.] 
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ROWLAND,  Alkxandeb  Campbell,  bom  at 
TVinidad,  W.  I.,  Jan.  i,  1826.  His  father  served 
as  bandmaster  through  the  Peninsular  campaign, 
was  a  fine  clarinet  player,  and  good  practical 
Musician.  The  lad  was  brought  to  London  at 
a  very  early  age,  in  1831  h^aji  to  leam  the 
violin  and  side-drum,  and  in  1833  entered  the 
•Khestra  of  the  Queen's  Theatre,  as  player  on 


[F.T,] 

both  instruments,  and  soon  became  known  for 
his  solos  at  the  Lent  Oratorios,  the  Promenade 
and  other  Concerts,  and  other  occasions.  In 
1839  he  had  the  honour  of  some  special  hints 
from  Spohr  as  to  the  drum  part  in  his  Concertino 
'  Sonst  und  Jetzt,*  at  the  Norwich  Festival  (See 
Spohr's  Autobiography,  part  1.  p.  220.)^  Yrom 
1842  to  1846  he  was  a  member  of  Jullien*s  band. 
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playing  oomet,  timpani,  and  viola,  all  which,  as 
weU  as  the  pianoforte  and  organ,  he  had  added 
to  the  repertoire  of  hia  instruments.  At  this 
time,  with  characteristic  energy,  he  learned 
scoring  for  a  military  band  from  Waetzig  of  the 
Life  Guards,  and  also  mastered  the  trombone, 
and  one  or  two  other  instruments.  In  1846  he 
began  the  double  bass,  under  Casdani,  and  by 
that  instrument  he  is  most  generally  known. 
In  1847  he  became  a  member  of  the  orchestras 
of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Philharmonic,  Sacred 
Harmonio  Society,  etc.;  in  1850  was  PF.  ac- 
companyut,  and  solo  double-baai  player  at  the 
Kational  Concerts,  and  became  double-bass  at 
H.M.  Theatre  in  March  1851.  In  1851  he 
performed  a  solo  before  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert  at  Windsor.  In  1854,  finding  the  strun 
of  the  constant  practice  on  the  thick  three- 
stringed  English  bass  too  severe,  Mr.  Rowland 
retireid  to  Southampton,  and  devoted  himself  to 
teaching  the  piano,  violin,  harmony,  and  sing- 
ing, in  which  he  has  been  very  successful  up  to 
the  present  time.  But  he  did  not  at  once  give  up 
his  connexion  with  London.  On  April  29, 1861, 
he  appeared  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert,  and 
performed  Mayseder's  Violin  Concerto  (op.  40) 
on  the  double-bass.  His  position  as  principal 
double-bass  to  the  Society  he  retaioed  till  the 
resignation  of  Sir  W.  S.  Bennett,  in  1866,  when 
he  also  resigned,  and  has  since  confined  himself 
to  his  country  maotice  at  Southampton. 

Mr.  Rowland  has  published  the  70th  Psalm  for 
voices  and  orchestra  ( Ashdown  &  Parry) ;  the  first 
part  of  a  Double-bass  Tutor  (L.  Cock  &  Co.),  the 
second  part  of  which  is  now  in  the  press ;  also  a  set 
of  waltzes  composed  for  and  played  by  Jullien's 
band  in  1 841 .  He  has  also  composed  an  overture, 
and  various  vocal  pieces  whicn  have  been  per^ 
formed  at  Southampton,  but  are  not  published. 
He  is  the  leading  professor  there,  and  much 
esteemed  by  the  musicians  and  amateurs  of  the 
place.  [G.] 

ROW  OF  KEYS.  A  single  clavier  or  manual 
An  instrument  having  two  or  more  rows  of  keys 
is  one  having  two  or  more  manuals.  The  term 
'  row  of  keys  is,  when  speaking  of  an  organ,  not 
applied  to  a  peddMavier  from  the  simple  fiEM!t 
that  one  'row  of  keys*  is  all  that  is  required  by 
the  feet ;  two  rows  of  pedal-keys  have,  it  is  true, 
been  sometimes  constructed,  but  they  have 
always  been  found  unnecessary,  and  generally 
unmanageable.  Harpsichords  had  often  two 
rows  of  keys,  one  sounding  less  noisy  wires  than 
the  other ;  some  mechani^  change  of  that  sort 
being  the  only  means  of  obtaining  a  softer  or 
louder  tone  in  that  instrument.  [J.S.] 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  1720- 
1728.  From  1717  to  1720  there  was  no  Italian 
Opera  in  London,  but  in  the  latter  year  a  sum  of 
£50,000  was  raised  by  subscription,  and  an  estab- 
li^mient  was  founded  fbr  the  performance  of 
Italian  operas.  This  was  the  first  Royal  Academy 
of  Music.  It  oonsiBted  of  a  Grovemor,  a  Deputy- 
Governor,  and  ao  Directors.  The  first  governor 
was  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  deputy  •governor 
was  Lord  Bingley,  and  the  directors  included  the 


leaders  of  society  at  the  Court  of  George  I. 
Buonondni  was  invited  to  England  from  Rome, 
Ariosti  from  Berlin,  and  Handel  left  Cannons  and 
went  to  Dresden  to  engage  singers.  Under  these 
brilliant  auspices  the  Academy  opened  at  the 
Swing's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  on  April  3, 
1720,  with  Giovanni  Portals  '  Numitor,'  and  the 
following  strong  cast: — Senesino,  Durastanti, 
Boschi,  and  Berenstadt.  The  season  ended  on 
June  25.  It  was  remarkable  for  the  production 
of  HandeFs  'Radamisto*  and  D.  Scarlatti's 
'  Narcisso,'  the  latter  conducted  by  RoseingTsve, 
and  including  Mrs.  Anastasia  Robinson  in  the 
cast.  The  second  season  lasted  from  Nov.  19, 
1 7  20,  to  July  5,1721.  The  new  works  performed 
were  '  Asta^ '  (Buonondni),  '  Arsace '  (a  pas- 
ticcio), *  Muzio  ScsBvola  *  (Ariosti,  Buonondni, 
and  Handel),  and '  Ciro*  (Ariosti).  During  the 
first  year  of  the  undertaking  £15,000  "of  the  sub- 
scription had  been  spent,  ll^e  third  season  began 
Nov.  1,  1721,  and  ended  June  16,  172a.  The 
new  operas  were  Handel's  'Floridante,*  Buo- 
noncini's  'Crispo'  and  'Griselda.'  The  fourth 
season  lasted  from  Nov.  7,  1722,  to  June  15, 
1723,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  first  appear- 
ance in  England  of  Cuzzoni,  who  sang  in  Handel's 
'Ottone'  on  Jan.  12.  The  other  new  works 
(besides  'Ottone*)  were  Ariosti's  *Coriolano,' 
Buonondni*s  '  Erminia,*  and  Handera  *  Flavio.' 
In  the  fifUi  season  (Nov.  27,  1723,  to  June  13, 
1724)  Bnonondni's  '  Famace,*  Ariosti's  '  Vespa- 
siano,'  and  a  pasticcio  called  '  Aquilio,'  were  pro* 
duced.  At  the  end  of  the  season  Mrs.  Robinson 
retired  from  the  stage.  The  sixth  season  (Oct. 
31, 1724,  to  May  19, 1725)  opened  with  Hanidd's 

*  Tamerlane'  Ariosti's  '  Artaserse'  and  '  Dario  * 
(partly  by  Vivaldi),  Handd's  'Rodelinda,'  Buo* 
noncini's  '  Calfumia,'  and  Vinci's  *  Elpidia'  were 
the  other  new  works  produced.  The  seventh 
season  (November  1725  to  June  1726)  ended 
abruptly,  owing  to  the  illness  of  Senesino,  but  it 
was  remarkable  for  the  first  appearance  of  the 
celebrated  Faustina  Hasse,  who  sang  in  Handd's 
'  Alessandro  *  on  May  5.  Handel's  '  Sdpione ' 
was  also  produced  in  March.  Owing  to  Sene- 
sino*s  absence,  the  operas  were  suspended  till 
Christmas,  and  the  next  season  ended  on  June 
6,  1727.  Ariosti's  'Ludo  Vero,'  Handd's 
'  Admeto,'  and  Buonondni's  '  Astyanax '  (the 
last  of  his  operas  performed  at  the  Academy) 
were  the  chief  works ;  but  the  season,  although 
short,  was  enlivened  by  the  continual  disturb- 
ances caused  by  the  rivalry  between  Cuzzoni  and 
Faustina.  The  ninth  season  lasted  from  Oct  3, 
1727,  to  June  I,  1728.  The  operas  were  en- 
tirely under  Hsndd's    direction:   his    'Siroe,* 

*  Tolomeo,*  and  '  Ricardo  I '  were  produced,  but 
the  success  of  the  '  Beggar's  Opera  at  Unodn's 
Inn  Fidds  Theatre,  as  well  as  the  continual  dis- 
putes and  dissendons  amongst  the  dngers,  caused 
the  season  to  be  more  than  usually  disastrous. 
At  the  end  of  it,  the  whde  sum  subscribed,  as 
wdl  as  the  receipts, .  was  found  to  have  been 
entirely  spent.  The  company  was  disperaed^ 
and  although  a  few  meetings  of  the  court  were 
hdd  during  the  year,  the  establidimemt  was 
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illowed  to  die  graduallj,  and  was  never  re- 
vived.* LW.B.S.] 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC.  The 
original  plan  for  this  institution  was  proposed 
by  Lord  Westmorland  (then  Lord  Burghersh)  at 
a  meeting  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  held  at 
the  Thatched  House  Tavern,  London,  on  July  5, 
1822.  The  proposal  meeting  with  approval,  at  a 
Koond  meeting,  July  12,  rules  and  regulations 
were  drawn  up  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  carry  out  the  undertaking.  According  to 
the  rules  adopted,  the  constitution  of  the  new 
Academy  was  to  be  modelled  upon  the  British 
Institution.  The  king  was  announced  as  the 
principal  Patron,  the  government  was  to  consist 
of  a  committee  of  twenty-five  Directors  and  a 
lab-conomittee  of  nine  subscribers,  and  the  school 
was  to  be  supported  by  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions. There  was  also  to  be  a  Board,  consisting 
of  the  Principal  and  four  professors,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  was  not  to  exceed  forty  boys 
and  forty  girls,  to  be  admitted  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  15,  and  all  to  be  boarded  in 
the  establishment.  A  sub-committee,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  Lord  Burghersh,  Sir  Gkire 
Ouseley,  Count  St.  Antonio,  Sir  Andrew  Barnard, 
Sir  John  Murray,  and  the  Hon.  A.  Macdonald, 
was  empowered  to  form  ^e  Institution.  Dr. 
Crotch  was  appointed  the  first  Principal,  and  by 
September  1,  the  sum  of  £4312  los.  had  been 
collected,  with  an  annual  subscription  of  ;£5 10, 
including  100  g^neas  from  George  IV.,  which 
has  been  continued  by  his  successors,  William  IV. 
and  Queen  Victoria.  In  November  the  house, 
Ko.  4,  Tenterdeu  Street,  Hanover  Square,  was 
taken  for  the  new  school,  but  the  opening  was 
deferred  until  March  1823,  on  the  24th  of  which 
month  the  first  lesson  was  given  by  Mr.  Cipriam 
Potter  to  Bir.  Kelfow  Pye. 

The  Academy  began  its  labours  with  the  fol- 
lowing staff :— Head  Master — Rev.  John  Miles. 
Gtyvemess — Mrs.  Wade.  Principal — Dr.  Crotch. 
Board  of  Professors —Messrs.  Attwood.  Greatorex, 
Shield,  and  Sir  George  Smart.  Supplementary 
members  of  the  Board— ^Messrs.  Horriey  and  J.  B. 
Cramer.  Professors — Messrs.  Anfossi,  Andrew, 
Bishop,  Bochsa,  Crivelli,  F.  Cramer,  Clementi, 
Coocia,  Cerruti,  Dragonetti,  Dizi,  Griesbach, 
Hawes,  Ireland,  C.  Kramor,  Liverati,  Lindley, 
lioder,  Mori,  Macintosh,  Nicholson,  Cipriani 
Pottfir,  Puzzi,  Ries,  H.  Smart,  Spagnoletti, 
Watts,  Willmann,  and  Caravita.' 

The  Foundation  students  who  were  first  elected 
were  the  following.  Girls — M.  £.  Lawson,  C. 
Smith,  M.  Chancellor,  S.  Collier,  E.  Jenkyns, 
M.  A.  Jay,  C.  Bromley,  H.  Little,  J.  Palmer, 
C.  Porter.  Boys— W.  H.  Holmes,  H.  A.  M. 
Cooke,*  A.  Greatorex,  T.  M.  Mudie,  H.  G.  Bla- 
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s  Althovgh  the ihove  «••  pablUhed  In  the '  Morning  Poit'  m  the 
be  of  profcwoii.  fatftnictloo  teems  only  to  Iwre  been  gtren  by  the 
iDOowlac.— Or.  Crotch,  Meean.  Lord.  Potter.  Beydon,  OrlTelll.  F. 
Cramer.  SpacaoletSi.  Ltndley.  Bochm,  Oooke.  CMwrlta.  Cloehettl. 
Goodvlo.  J.  B.  Cmmtr,  Beele,  end  Ftnert ;  end  by  Mmee.  BlagloU, 
Bvouidlii.  and  Mki  AAwk.  (Bm  flnt  Beporl  of  the  Oommitte*. 
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grove,  Kellow  J.  Pye,  W.  H.  Phipps,  A.  Devaux, 
C.  Seymour,  K  J.  Neilson,  and  C.  S.  Packer. 
The  pupils  were  divided  into  two  classes,  those 
on  the  foundation  paying  10  guineas  per  annum, 
while  extra  students  paid  ao  guineas,  or  if  they 
lodged  and  boarded  in-  the  eatablishment,  38 
guinel^l.  Although  the  first  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee (June  2, 1823)  was  satisfactory,  yet  finan- 
cial difficulties  soon  made  themselves  felt.  In 
March,  1824,  the  Committee  reported  a  deficiency 
for  the  current  year  of  £1600,  if  the  institution 
were  conducted  on  the  same  plan  as  before.  To 
meet  this,  the  difference  between  the  students' 
payments  was  abolished,  and  the  fees  were  fixed 
for  all  at  £40,  the  professors  at  the  same  time 
giving  their  instruction  gratis  for  three  months. 
Lord  Burghersh  also  applied  to  the  government 
£br  a  grant,  but  without  effect.  In  1825  further 
alterations  were  made  as  to  the  admission  of 
students,  by  which  the  numbers  amounted  in 
four  months*  time  to  a.  hundred,  and  Lord  Bur- 
ghersh made  another  appeal  for  a  government 
grant.  In  spite  of  this,  the  yearns  accounts  still 
showed  an  unsatisfactory  financial  condition. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  Moscheles 
was  included  among  the  staff*  of  professors. 
Early  in  1826  the  increased  number  of  students 
compelled  the  Academy  to  enlarge  its  premises, 
the  lease  *  of  No.  5  Tenterden  Street  was  bought, 
and  the  two  houses  were  thrown  into  one.  In 
February  the  government  were  petitioned  for  a 
charter.  In  reply  it  was  stated  that  though 
unwilling  to  give  a  grant,  they  were  ready 
to  defray  the  cost  of  a  charter.  In  1827 
the  financiaV  condition  of  the  Academy  was 
so  disastrous  that  it  was  proposed  to  close 
the  institution;  but  a  final  appeal  to  the 
public  procured  a  loan  of  £1469,  beside  further 
donations,  enabling  the  Directors  to  cany  on 
the  undertaking  on  a  reduced  scale  and  with 
increased  fees.  Henceforward  the  state  of  things 
began  to  mend.  The  charter  was  granted  on 
June  23,  1830.  By  this  document  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  and  their  successors  were 
incorporated  and  declared  to  be,  and  for  ever 
hereafter  to  continue  to  be  by  the  name  of  the 
'  Royal  Academy  of  Music,'  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  thirty 
members,  with  power  to  make  rules  and  regu- 
lations; a  Committee  of  Management,  with  ndl 
power  over  the  funds  and  both  students  and 
professors  ;  and  a  Treasurer. 

In  1832^  Dr.  Crotch  resigned  his  post  of  Prin- 
cipal, and  was  succeeded  by  Cipriam  Potter,  who 
retained  office  until  his  resignation  in  1859.  The 
financial  position  of  the  A<»demy,  although  not 
prosperous,  remained  on  a  tolerably  secure  foot- 
ing. In  1834,  William  IV.  directed  that  a  quarter 
of  the-  proceeds  of  the  Musical  Festival  held  in 
Westminster  Abbey  should  be  handed  over 
to  the  institution.  This  sum,  amounting  to 
£2250,  was  devoted  by  the  Committee  to  the 
foundation  of  four  King  s  Scholarships,  to  be  com- 
peted for  by  two  male  and  two  female  students. 
Instead,  however,  of  being  invested  separately, 
«  XaUn«al*id  tn  or  beam  X8BI. 
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the  fund  was  merged  in  the  general  property  of 
the  Academy,  a  mistake  which  eventually  led  to 
the  discontinuance  of  the  scholarships.  For  the 
next  ten  years  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Academy  continued  to  fluctuate.  In  July  1853  the 
Committee  of  Management  (which  waa  totally 
unprofessional  in  its  constitution)  summoned 
the  professors,  revealed  to  them  the  decline  of 
the  funded  property,  and  asked  their  counsel  -as 
to  the  rem^ies  to  be  adopted.  The  professors 
advised  that  the  management  should  be  made 
entirely  professional.  This  course  was  so  far 
adopted  that  a  Board  of  Professors  was  appointed 
to  advise  the  Committee. 

The  first  act  of  this  Board  (Sept.  1853) 
was  to  recommend  the  discontinuance  of  the 
practice  of  students  lodging  and  boarding  on  the 
premises.  This  recommendation  was  adopted, 
and  sinoe  that  time  the  Academy  only  re- 
ceives day  students.  The  Board  formed  in 
1853  was  disbanded  by  Lord  Westmorland 
in  1856,  but  after  his  death  in  1859,  a  new 
Board  was  formed ;  this,  however,  found  itself 
obliged  to  resign  in  1864.  Before  its  resigna- 
tion it  drew  up  a  memorial  to  government, 
praying  for  an  annual  grant.  After  a  confer^ice 
with  a  deputation  of  Professors,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  inserted  in 
the  estimates  for  the  year  a  sum  of  £500  'to 
defiray  the  charge  which  will  come  in  course 
of  payment  during  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1805,  for  enabling  the  Directors  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  to  provide  accomodation 
for  the  Institution.*  In  1866,  upon  the  change 
of  Administration,  suggestions  were  made  to 
the  Committee  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  were  renewed  personally  in  1867 
by  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Committee  was 
induced  to  expend  the  whole  of  its  funds,  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  institution  to  the  de- 
signs in  which  it  was  invited  to  participate.  In 
1867,  Lord  Beaconsfield  (then  Mr.  DisraeU),  in 
reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  grant,  announced 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  *  the  Government 
were  of  opinion  that  they  would  not  be  authorised 
in  recommending  any  enlargement  of  the  grant, 
the  results  of  the  institution  not  being  in  fact 
of  a  satisfactory  character.*  This  was  followed 
by  the  total  withdrawal  of  the  grant,  in  order 
(to  quote  from  an  official  letter  addressed  to  Sir 
Stemdale  Bennett)  '  simply  to  give  effect  to  the 
opinion  that  it  was  not  so  expedient  to  subsidise 
a  central  and  quasi-independent  association,  as  to 
establish  a  system  of  musical  instruction  under 
the  direct  control  of  some  Department  of  Govern- 
ment.* In  this  eme^ency  the  Committ>ee  de- 
cided to  close  the  establishment.  The  funds 
(including  the  sum  devoted  to  the  King's  Scholar- 
ships) were  totally  exhausted.  The  Professors 
met  in  1868  to  consider  what  could  be  done,  and 
generously  offered  to  accept  a  payment  pro  raid. 
It  was  then  however  announced  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  resigned  the  Charter  into  the  hands  of 
the  Queen.  Upon  this  the  Professors  obtained 
a  legal  opinion,  to  the  effect  that  the  Charter 
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oonld  not  be  resigned  without  the  conflent  of 
every  member  of  the  Academy.  As  many  of  the 
members  protested  at  the  time  against  the  re- 
signation of  the  Charter,  it  was  returned,  and 
by  great  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  Professors* 
a  new  Board  of  Directors  was  formed  under  the 
Presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  who  appointed 
a  new  Comndttee  of  Management,  in  which  the 
professional  element  fonned  an  important  in- 
gredient. From  the  time  of  this  change  the  in< 
stitution  has  continued  to  prosper.  In  1868,  on 
the  return  to  office  of  the  Libcm  Ministry,  Mr. 
Gladstone  restored  the  annual  grant  of  £500. 
In  1876  the  number  of  pupils  had  so  increased, 
that  the  lease  of  the  house  adjoining  the  pre- 
nases  in  Tenterden  Street  had  to  be  repurchased 
out  of  the  savings  of  the  institution.  This  house 
was  joined  on  to  the  original  premises,  and  a 
concert-room  was  formed  out  of  part  of  the  two 
houses,  which  though  small  has  proved  a  great 
boon  not  only  to  the  students  for  their  regular 
concerts,  but  to  many  concert-givers  for  whose 
purposes  the  more  extensive  rooms  of  St.  Jameses 
HaU,  Exeter  Hall,  etc.,  are  too  large.  In  July 
f  880  Mr.  William  Shakespeare  was  appointed 
conductor  of  the  Students'  Concerts,  vice  Mr. 
Walter  Hacfarren. 

The  following  have  been  the  Principals  of  the 
Academy  from  its  foundation  to  the  present 
time  :-^Dr.  Crotch  (i823>i83a),  Cipriani  Potter 
<i83a-i859),  Charles  Lucas  (1859-1866),  Wil- 
liam Stemdale  Bennett  (1866-1875),  George 
Aiexander  Macfarren  (1875). 

The  Academy  is  si^ported  by  the  Government 
grant,  subscriptions,  donations,  and  fees  from 
students.  It  is  und»  the  direction  of  a  Presi- 
dent (Earl  Dudley),  three  Vice-Presidents  (Sir 
Thos.  Gladstone,  Sir  T.  T.  Bernard,  and  the 
Bev.  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley,  Bt.),  and  twenty-four 
Directors,  amongst  whom  are  Sir  Julius  Benedict, 
Sir  G.  J.  Elvey,  Professor  Macfarren,  and  Messrs. 
Cusinsy  Garcia,  Halle,  W.  H.  Holmes,  W. 
Mao&rren,  Osborne,  Randegger,  and  Brinley 
Richards.  The  Committee  of  Management  con- 
sists of  the  Principal,  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  and 
Messrs.  Cox,  DorreU,  Garcia,  Leslie,  Low,  Lunn, 
W.  Macfarren,  Bandegger,  Brinley  Richards, 
Sainton,  Sparrow,  Wood,  and  Dr.  Steggall.  There 
are  seventy-eight  Professors  (includmg  assistant 
and  sub-professors),  and  the  course  of  instruction 
comprises  harmony  and  composition,  singing, 
pianoforte,  organ,  harp,  violin,  viola,  violonoellov 
double  bass,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  horn, 
trumpet  and  comet,  trombone,  military  musk^ 
elocution,  acoustics,  and  the  English,  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian  languages.  There  are  also  classes 
for  sight-singing,  string  quartets,  and  opera.  The 
annual  fee  for  the  entire  course  of  study  is  thirty 
guineas,  with  an  entrance  fee  of  five  guineas,  the 
only  extras  being  two  guineas  a  term  for  the 
operatic  class,  and  one  guinea  for  the  olanOTi 
for  the  study  of  English,  French,  German, 
Italian,  and  acoustics.  The  library  of  the  insti- 
tution has  been  noticed  in  the  article  on  Musical 
LiBBABiES  (vol.  ii.  p.  420). 

The  following  are  the  principal  SchoUrships 
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and  ExhibitioiiB  offered  for  competition: — the 
Wertmorland  Scholarship  of  £10,  for  female 
▼ocaliAts  between  the  ages  of  18  and  24;  the 
Potter  Exhibition  of  £ia,  for  male  and  female 
candidates  in  alternate  years;  the  Stemdale 
Bennett  Scholarship,  of  two  years*  free  education 
in  the  Academy,  for  male  candidates  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  21 ;  the  Parepa-Bosa  Scholarship, 
of  two  3rearB'  free  education  in  the  Academy,  for 
British-bom  females  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
22 ;  the  Sir  John  Goes  Scholarship  of  15  guineas, 
awarded  triennially  to  male  organists  under  18 ; 
the  Thalbeig  Scholarship  of  £20,  for  male  and 
female  pianists  at  alternate  elections,  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  21 ;  the  Novello  Scholarship,  of 
three  yean*  free  education  at  the  Academy,  for 
male  candidates  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  ; 
the  Lady  Goldsmid  Scholarship,  of  one  year's  free 
education  in  the  Academy,  for  female  pianists  } 
the  Balfe  Scholarship  for  composition,  of  one 
vear*B  free  education  at  the  Academy,  for  British- 
born  males  between  the  ages  of  14  and  21 ; 
and  the  Hine  Gift  of  £12,  given  annually  for 
the  best  Knglish  ballad  composed  by  pupils 
under  17.  In  addition  to  these,  several  prizes 
are  offered  for  competition,  and  certificates  of 
merits  silver  and  bronase  medals,  are  awarded 
annually. 

Public  performances  have  been  griven  by  the 
popila  pf  the  Boyal  Academy  at  various  intervals 
from  the  date  of  its  foundation.  Their  locality 
was  sometimes  in  the  Hanover  Square  Booms 
and  sometimes  at  Tenterden  Street.  The  present 
custom  is  to  have  two  concerts  of  chamber  and 
choral  music  at  the  Academy,  and  one  orchestral 
ooacert  at  St.  James's  Hall  every  term.  From 
1828  te  1831  operatic  performances  were  given 
in  public  by  the  students,  but  since  then  they 
liave  been  discontinued,  the  performances  of  the 
operatic  class  being  held  privately  once  or  twice 
in  each  term.  There  is  orchestral  and  choral 
practice  twice  a  week  throughout  the  year,  at 
which  pupils  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
tlieir  own  instrumental  or  vocal  compositions 
and  of  performing  concertos  and  songs  with 
orchestral  accompaniments.  The  number  of 
pupils  has  increased  from  300  in  1876,  to  400  in 
188 1.  [W.B.S.] 

BOYAL  SOaETY  OF  MUSICIANS  OF 
GBEAT  BBITAIN,  THE,  was  founded  by  the 
ezertioas  of  Festing  the  violinist,  and  Weideinann 
the  flutist,  who  were  struck  by  the  appearance  of 
two  little  boys  driving  milch  asses,  who  proved 
to  be  orphans  of  a  deceased  oboe-player  named 
Kyteh.  [See  Fbstiiio,  vol.  i.  p.  515  &.]  They 
iouttediately  raised  subscriptions  to  relieve  the 
ikmily,  and  feeling  that  some  permanent  establish- 
ment was  required  to  meet  sunilar  cases,  induced 
the  most  eminent  music-professors  of  the  day 
to  associate  themselves  together  as  a  Society  for 
that  purpose.  This  excellent  work  was  formally 
aooomplished  on  April  19,  1738,  and  amongst 
its  first  members  were  Handel,  Boyce,  Ame, 
Christopher  Smith,  Carey,  Cooke,  Edward 
Purcell,  Leveridge,  Greene,  Beading,  Hayes, 
Pepusch,  and  Tiavers.      In  1739  the  members 
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ef  the  Society  erecuted  a  '  deed  of  trust,'  which 
was  duly  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  the 
signatures  of  the  members,  226  in  number,  in- 
clude the  most  eminent  professors  of  music  of  the 
time.  The  deed  recites  the  rules  and  regulations 
for  membership  and  for  the  distribution  of  the 
funds,  and  provides  for  regular  monthly  meetings 
at  the  sign  of  Saint  Martin,  in  St.  Martinis 
Lane.  Handel  took  an  especial  and  active  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  Society,  composing 
concertos  and  giving  concerts  for  the  benefit  of 
its  funds,  and  at  his  death  bequeathing  to  it  a 
legacy  of  £1,000.  The  Handel  Commemoration 
held  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  1784  brought  a 
further  addition  of  £6,000.  In  1 789  Greorge  III. 
granted  the  Society  a  charter,  by  virtue  of  which 
its  mansgement  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  the 
*  Governors '  and  '  Court  of  Assistants.*  In  1804 
the  funds  of  the  Society  not  being  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  the  king  gave  a  donation  of  500 
guineas.  Considerable  sums  have  been  g^ven 
or  bequeathed  to  the  Society  by  members  of 
the  music-profession,  especially  Signora  Storace 
£1,000,  CrosdiU  £i»ooo,  Begrez  £1,000,  Sohulz 
£1,000;  the  latest  and  largest  amount,  1,000 
guineas,  being  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Molineux 
(Feb.  10,  1 881),  now  resident  in  London,  but 
for  many  years  an  eminent  performer  on  the 
bassoon  and  double-bass  at  Manchester. 

The  Society  pays  away  annually  to  relieve 
distress  over  £3,000,  which  amount  is  provided 
by  donations  from  the  public,  subscriptions  and 
donations  of  members  of  the  Society,  and  in- 
terest (about  £2,500  per  annum)  on  the  Society's 
funded  property. 

Members  of  the  Society  must  be  professional 
musicians,  and  are  of  both  sexes,  the  Boyal 
Society  of  Female  Musicians  having  been  affi- 
liated to  the  elder  institution  in  1866.  [See  Boyal 
Society  or  Femalk  Musicians.]  Thero  is,  says 
Dr.  Bumey,  *  no  lucrative  employment  belonging 
to  this  Society,  excepting  small  salaries  to  the 
secretary  and  collector,  so  that  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  benefits  and  subscriptions  is  nett,  and 
clear  of  all  deductions  or  drawbacks.'  The  large 
staff  of  physicians,  surgeons,  counsel,  solicitors, 
give  their  gratuitous  services  to  the  Society. 
The  present  secretary  is  Mr.  Stanley  Lucas,  and 
the  honorary  treasurer  Mr.  W.  H.  Cunmiings. 
The  Society*s  rooms  are  at  No.  1 2  Lisle  Street, 
Leicester  Square,  and  contain  some  interesting 
memorials  of  music,  as  well  as  a  collection  of 
portraits,  including  Handel,  by  Hudson ;  Haydn ; 
Corelli,  by  Howiurd  ;  Geminiani,  by  HudiBon ; 
Purcell,  by  Closterman ;  C  £.  Horn,  by  Pocock ; 
John  Parry,  the  elder;  Sir  W.  Parsons ;  J.  Sin- 
clair, by  Harlowe;  Gaetano  Crivelli,  by  Part- 
ridge; Domenico  Francesco  Maria  Crivelli ;  J.  S. 
Bach,  by  Clark  of  Eton ;  Beethoven,  with  auto- 
graph presenting  it  to  C.  Neate ;  W.  Dance  by 
his  brother  ;  and  a  life-size  painting  of  George 
III.  by  Gainsborough.  [W. H.C.] 

BOYAL  SOCIETY  OF  FEMALE  MU- 
SICIANS, THE,  was  esUbUshed  in  1839  by 
several  ladies  of  distinction  in  the  musical  pro- 
fession, amongst  others  Mrs.  Anderson,  Miaa 
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Birch,  Miss  Dolby,  and  Miss  Moansey  (now  Mrs. 
Bartholomew),  in  consequenoeof  the  Royal  Society 
of  Musicians  having  nuule  no  provision  in  their 
laws  for  the  admission  of  female  members. 
Practically  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
co-existence  of  two  separate  societies  with  the 
same  aim  was  resulting  in  considerable  loss 
of  sympathy  and  support;  and  that  one  ex- 
penditure would  suffice  for  the  management 
of  both  institutions,  if  they  could  be  amalga- 
mated. With  the  consent  of  the  trustees  and 
members  this  happy  union  was  effected  in 
1866,  and  the  two  societies  have  now  become 
one.  [W.H.C.] 

ROZE,  Maris,  nSe  Ponsik,  bom  March  a, 
1846,  at  Paris;  received  instruction  in  singing 
from  Molker  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  in  1865 
gained  ist  prises  in  singing  and  comic  opera. 
She  made  her  d^lntt  Aug.  16  of  that  year  at  the 
Opera  Comique  as  Marie,  in  Harold's  opera  of 
that  name,  and  at  once  concluded  an  engagement 
for  the  next  four  years  there,  during  which  she 
appeared  in  ' L* Ambassadrice/  'Joseph,*  'La 
Dame  Blanche,'  'Le  Domino  Noir,'  'Fra  Dia- 
Tolo,'  etc.  She  created  the  part  of  Djalma  in 
'  Le  Premier  jour  de  Bonheur '  of  Auber,  at  his 
request,  on  Feb.  1 5, 1868 ;  also  that  of  Jeanne  in 
Flotow's  'L'Ombre,*  July  j,  1870.  She  was 
greatly  admired  at  the  Opera  Comique  for  her 
sympathetic  voice  and  natural  charm  of  person 
and  manner.  Her  next  engagement  was  at  the- 
Grand  Opera,  where  she  plaved  Mniguerite  in 
'  Faust.'  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  she  left  the 
opera  for  the  army,  and  served  with  seal  in  the 
ambulance.  After  the  war  she  sang  for  a  season 
at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie,  Brussels^  and  on 
April  30,  187a,  first  appeared  in  England  at  the 
Italian  Opera,  Drury  Lane,  as  Mai^uerite,  and 
as  Marcelline  in  'Les  Deux  Journ^es,'  on  its 
short-lived  production,  June  ao,  187a.  The  en- 
suing seasons,  until  1877,  she  passed  at  Drury 
Lane,  where  she  made  a  distinct  success,  June  1 1, 
1874,  as  Berengaiia  in  Balfe's  'II  Talismano,' 
at  Her  Majesty*s,  and  in  the  provinces,  singing 
both  in  Italian  and  English  in  opera  or  the  concert- 
room.  In  the  winter  of  1877  she  made  a  highly 
successful  visit  to  America,  returning  in  1879  to 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  where  ske  is  now  (1881) 
engaged.  Her  parts  include  Donna  Anna,  Donna 
Elvira,  Pamina,  Susanna,  Alice,  Leonora  (Voxli), 
Agatha,  Mignon,  Carmen,  Alda,  Ortrud,  etc., 
Madame  Rose  has  been  married,  ist  to  Mr.  Julius 
Perkins,  an  American  bass  singer  of  great  pro- 
mise, who  died  in  1875  ;  and  andly  to  Mr.  Henry 
Mapleson.  On  April  17,  1880,  at  Mr.  Ganz's 
orchestral  concert,  she  revived  with  great  success 
the  'Divinit^s  du  Styx'  from  61uck*s  'Alceste' 
(last  sung  here  in  1871  by  Viardot  Garcia),  and 
an  air  from  Mozart*8  'H  Re  Pastore,'  which  waa 
formerly  ft  favourite  with  Madame  IindGU>ld- 
achmidt.  [A.G.] 

RUBATO,  lit.  'robbed*  or  'stolen,'  referring 
to  the  values  of  the  notes,  which  are  diminished 
in  one  place  and  increased  in  another.  The  word 
is  used,  chiefly  in  instrumental  music,  to  indicate 
*  particular  kind  of  licence  allowed  in  order  to 


emphasise  the  expression.  This  consists  of  a 
slight  cui  libitum  slackening  or  quickening  of  the 
time  in  any  passage,  in  accordance  with  the 
unchangeable  rule  that  in  all  such  passages  any 
bar  in  which  this  licence  is  taken  must  be  of 
exactly  the  same  length,  as  the  other  bars  in  the 
movement,  so  that  if  the  first  part  of  the  bar 
be  played  slowly,  the  other  part  must  be  taken 
quicker  than  the  ordinary  time  of  the  movement 
to  make  up  for  it ;  and  vice  vena,  if  the  bar  be 
hurried  at  the  beginning,  there  must  be  a  rallen- 
tando  at  the  end.  In  a  general  way  this  most 
important  and  effective  means  of  expression  is 
left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  performer, 
who,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  should  take  great 
care  to  keep  it  within  due  limits,  or  else  the 
whole  feeling  of  time  will  be  destroyed,  and  the 
emphasis  so  desirable  in  one  or  two  places  will 
fJEul  of  its  effect  if  scattered  over  the  whole  com- 
position. Sometimes,  however,  it  is  indicated 
by  the  composer,  as  in  the  1st  Mazurka  in  Chopin's 
op.  6  (bar  9)^  etc.  This  licence  is  allowable  in 
the  works  of  all  the  modem '  romantic '  masters, 
from  Weber  downwards,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Mendelssohn,  who  had  the  greatest  dis- 
like to  any  modification  of  the  time  that  he  had 
not  specially  marked.  In  the  case  of  the  older 
masters,  it  is  entirely  and  unconditionally  inad- 
missible, and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  should 
be  introduced  in  Beethoven,  although  many  great 
interpreters  of  his  music  do  not.  hesitate  to  use 
it.    [See  Tempo.]  [J.A.F.M.] 

RUBIKELLI,    GiovAKHi    Battista,    cele- 
brated singer,  born  at  Brescia  in  1 753,  made 
his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  the  age  of 
18,  at  Stuttgart^  in  Sacchinrs  'Calliroe.*    For 
some  years  he  was  attached  to  the  Duke  of 
Wtlrtemberg*s  chapel,  but  in  1774  he  sang  at 
Modena  in  Paisiello's  'Alessandro  nelle  Indie' 
and  Anfossia  '  Demofoonte.*    His  success  was 
very  great ;  and  during  the  next  few  years  he 
performed  at  all  the  principal  tiieatres  in  Italy. 
In  1786  he  came  to  London,  after  a  journey 
from  Rome  by  no  means  propitious.  The  weather 
was  unusually  severe,  and,  in  going  through 
Ftance,  his  travelling  chaise  was  overturned  at 
Macon;  besides  which,  when  approaching  Dover, 
the  boat  that  landed  him  was  upset,  and  the 
unlucky  singer  remained  for  a  time  up  to  his  chin 
in  the  water.    In  spite  of  these  perils  he  made  a 
successful  <Ubui  in  a  pasticcio  called  '  Virginis^* 
his  own  part  in  whi&  was  chiefly  compoMd  by 
Tarchi.    He  next  sang  with  Mara,  in  '  Axmida»' 
and  in  Handel's   'Giulio  Cesare,'  revived  for 
him,  with  several  interpolations  from  Handel's 
other  works.     These  are  said  to  have  been  most 
admirably  sung  by  Rubinelli.     '  He  possessed  a 
contralto  voice  of  fine  quality,  but  limited  com- 
pass.  It  was  full,  round,  firm,  and  steady  in  sloif 
movements,  but  had  little  agility,  nor  did  he  at- 
tempt to  do  more  than  he  could  execute  perfectly. 
His  style  was  the  true  cantabile,  in  which  few 
could  excel  him ;  his  taste  was  admirable,  and 
his  science  great;  his  figure  tall  and  commanding, 
his  manner  and  action  solemn  and  dignified.    In 
short  he  must  be  reckoned,  if  not  the  firsts  yet  of 
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the  fint  class  of  fine  singers.'  (Lord  Mount-Edge- 
euinbe.)  Bumey  says  that  his  voice  was  better 
in  a  church  or  a  theatre,  where  it  could  expand, 
than  in  a  room ;  and  continues,  'There  was  dig- 
nity in  his  appearance  on  the  stage,  and  the 
instant  the  tone  of  his  voice  was  heard  no  doubt 
remained  with  the  audience  that  he  was  the 
first  singer.  His  style  was  grand,  and  truly 
drunatic,  his  execution  neat  and  distinct,  his 
tsste  and  onbellishments  new,  select,  and  mas- 
terly, and  his  articulation  so  pure  and  well 
accented  that,  in  his  recitatives,  no  one  conver- 
mat  in  the  Italian  language  ever  had  occasion 
to  look  at  the  book  of  the  words  while  he  was 
ainging.  Rubinelli,  from  the  fulness  of  his  voice 
and  greater  simplicity  of  style,  pleased  a  more 
considerable  number  of  hearers  than  Pacchierotti, 
though  none,  perhaps,  so  exquisitely  as  that 
linger  used  to  delight  his  real  admirers.  Rubi* 
nelh,  finding  himself  censured  on  his  first  arrival 
in  England,  for  changing  and  embellishing  his 
airs,  sang  "  Return,  O  Grod  of  Hosts  "  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  in  so  plain  and  unadorned  a 
manner,  that  even  those  who  venerate  Handel 
the  most  thought  him  insipid.' 

After  his  season  in  London  he  returned  to 
Italy,  where  he  had  enormous  success  at  Vicenza 
and  Verona,  in  1791  and  1792,  in  'La  Morte  de 
Cleopatra '  of  Nasolini,  and  '  Agesilao '  of  An- 
dreoczL  In  1800  he  left  the  stage,  and  settled 
at  Brescia,  where  he  died  in  1829. 

The  following  Unes,  some  of  which  are  well 
known  (suggested  by  the  occasion  of  Carbonelli 
the  violinist  having  relinquished  the  musical 
profession  to  become  a  wine  merchant),  bear 
witness  to  the  powers  and  the  popularity  of 
Bubindli.  They  are  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wake, 
whose  quaint  spelling  haa  been  followed. 

Let  Kabinelli  charm  the  ear, 
And  siBg  as  erat  with  roioe  divine, 

To  Carbonelli  I  adhear. 
TnatMMJ  of  muaick,  ^ve  me  wine. 

And  yet  perhapa  with  wine  oombined, 
Sweet  mnsios  would  our  joyi  improvei 

Let  both  together  then  be  Joined, 
And  feaat  we  as  the  goda  above. 


Anacreon-like  111  lit  and  quaff; 

Old  age  and  wrinkles  1 11  despise, 
Devout  the  present  hours  to  laugh, 

And  leam  to-monow  to  be  wise. 

[FA.M.] 

RUBINI,  GioVAKNi  Battista,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  modem  tenor  singers,  was  bom  at 
Romano,  near  Bergamo,  on  April  7,  1795.  The 
son  of  a  professor  of  music,  he  learned  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  art  from  his  father,  and  at  eight  years 
old  oould  sing  in  church  choirs  and  play  the  violin 
inan  oirchestra.  He  was  then  placed  as  a  pupil  with 
one  Don  Santo,  a  priest,  organist  at  Adro,  who 
however  soon  sent  him  home  again,  saying  that 
he  h*d  no  talent  for  singing.  In  spite  of  th&,  the 
father  persisted  in  teaching  his  unpromising  son, 
and  allowed  him,  at  the  age  of  twdve,  to  appear 
in  pnhUc  at  the  Romano  theatre  in  a  woman*s 
part.  The  boy  was  next  engaged  at  Bergamo  as 
ehoros- singer,  and  to  play  violin  solos  in  the 
eatr^actes.  It  happened  while  he  was  here  that 
in  a  new  drama  that  was  brought  out,  an  air  by 


Lambeili,  of  considerable  difficulty,  had  to  be 
introduced,  for  which  it  was  not  easy  to  find 
a  singer.  The  song  was  finally  entrusted  to 
young  Rubini,  who  acquitted  himself  with  much 
applause,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  manager 
with  a  present  of  five  francs.  In  after  life  he 
was  fond  of  singing  this  song,  in  memory  of 
his  first  triumph.  His  elation  at  the  time 
must  have  been  sadly  damped  just  afterwards 
by  the  refusal  of  a  Milan  manager  to  engage 
him  as  chorus-singer,  because  of  fails  insufficient 
voice. 

After  belonging  for  a  time  to  a  strolling  com- 
pany,  and  making  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  a 
concert  tour  with  a  violinist  called  Madi,  he  got 
a  small  engagement  at  Pavia,  then  another  at 
Brescia  for  the  Carnival ;  he  next  appeared  at  the 
San  Mos^  theatre  at  Venice,  and  lastly  at  Naples, 
where  the  director,  Barbaja  (according  to  £^u- 
dier),  engaged  him  to  sing  with  Pellegrini  and 
Nozzari,  in  two  operas  written  for  him  by  Flora* 
vanti.  ^be  name  of  one  of  these  operas,  *  Adelson 
e  Salvina,'  is  identical  with  that  of  an  early  work 
of  BeUini^s  produced  about  this  time.)  With  the 
public  Rubmi  was  successful,  but  so  little  does 
Barbaja  app^ur  to  have  foreseen  his  future  great- 
ness that  he  wished  to  part  with  him  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year*s  engagement,  and  only  consented  to 
retain  his  services  at  a  reduced  salary.  Rubini 
preferred  making  some  sacrifice  to  leaving  Naples, 
where  he  was  taking  lessons  of  Nozzari,  and  he 
acceded  to  Barbaja's  conditions,  which  very  soon, 
however,  had  to  be  rescinded,  owing  to  Rubini 's 
brilliant  successes  at  Rome  (in  '  La  Gazza  ladra ') 
and  at  Palermo.  Some  time  in  1819  he  married 
Mdlle.  Chomel,  known  at  Naples  as  La  Comelli, 
a  singer  of  some  contemporary  celebrity,  a  French- 
wonuim  by  birth,  and  pupil  of  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire. 

His  first  appearance  at  Paris  was  on  October 
6, 1825,  in  the  '  Cenerentda,'  and  was  followed 
by  others  in  *  Otello  *  and  '  La  Donna  del  Lago.* 
He  was  hailed  unanimously  as  *  King  of  Tenors,' 
and  began  here  the  series  of  triumphs  which 
lasted  as  long  as  his  stage  career.  He  was  still 
bound  by  his  engagement  with  Barbaja,  who  by 
this  time  had  become  aware  of  his  worth,  and 
only  yielded  him  for  six  months  to  the  Th^tre 
Italien,  claiming  him  back  at  the  end  of  that 
time  to  sing  at  Naples,  then  at  Milan,  and  at 
Vienna. 

Up  to  this  time  his  laurels  had  been  won  in 
Rossini's  music,  on  which  his  style  was  first 
formed,  and  it  was  not  till  now  that  he  found  his 
real  element,  the  vehicle  most  congenial  to  his 
special  individuality,  and  thanks  to  which  he  was 
to  reach  the  summit  of  his  fame.  Rubini  was  the 
foundation  and  raison  d'itre  of  the  whole  phase 
of  Italian  opera  that  succeeded  the  Rossinian 
period.  He  and  Bellini  were  said  to  have  been 
bom  for  one  another,  and  in  all  probability 
Rubini  was  not  more  captivated  by  the  tender, 
pathetic  strains  of  Bellini,  than  the  sensitive 
Bellini  was  influenced  by  Rubini 's  wonderful 
powers  of  expression.  Such  a  singer  is  an  actual 
source  of  inspiration  to  a  composer,  who  hearb  his 
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own  ideas  not  only  realised,  but,  it  may  be, 
glori6ed.  During  the  whole  compositioD  of  'II 
Pinta,*  Rubini  stayed  with  Bellini,  singing  each 
Bong  as  it  was  finished.  To  this  fortonate  com- 
panionship  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  we  owe  *  La 
Bonnambula  *  and  *  I  Puritani/  Donixetti,  again, 
achieved  no  great  success  until  the  production  of 
*A.nna  Bolena,'  his  thirty -deetmd  opera,  in  which 
the  tenor  part  was  written  expressly  for  Rubini, 
who  achieved  in  it  some  of  his  greatest  triumphs. 
It  was  followed  by  '  Lucia,'  *  Lucreada/  '  Marino 
Fidiero/  and  others,  in  wUch  a  like  inspiration 
was  fcdlowed  by  the  same  result. 

Rubini  first  came  to  England  in  1831,  when 
freed  from  his  engagement  with  Barbaja,  and 
from  that  time  tiU  1843  he  divided  each  year 
between  Paris  and  this  country,  singing  much  at 
concerts  and  provincial  festivals,  as  well  as  at 
the  Opera,  and  creating  a  furore  wherever  he 
went. 

His  voioe'->mare  sweet  than  '  robust,*  save  on 
the  rare  occasions  when  he  put  forth  his  full 
power— extended  from  £  of  the   bass  clef  to 
B  of  the  treble,  in  chest   notes,  besides  com- 
manding a  falsetto  register  as  far  as  F  or  even  G 
above  Uiat.    A  master  of  every  kind  of  florid 
execution,  and  delighting  at  times  in  its  display 
no  one  seems  ever  to  have  equalled  him  when  he 
turned  these  powers  into  the  channel  of  emotional 
vocal  expression,  nor  to  have  produced  so  magical 
an  effect  by  the  singing  of  a  simple,  pathetic 
melody,  without  ornament  of  any  kind  soever. 
He  indulged  too  much  in  the  use  of  head-voice, 
but '  so  perfect  is  his  art,'  says  Escndier,  writing 
at  the  time, '  that  the  transition  from  one  register 
to  the  other  is  imperceptible  to  the  hearer.  .  .  . 
Gifted  with  immense  lungs,  be  can  so  control  his 
breath  as  never  to  expend  more  of  it  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  producing    the    exact 
degree  of  sound  he  wishes.    So  adroitly  does  he 
conceal  the  artifice  of  respiration  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  discover  when  his  breath  renews  it- 
self, inspiration  and  expiration  being  apparently 
simultaneous,  as  if  one  were  to  fill  a  cup  with  one 
hand  while  emptying  it  with  the  other.    In  this 
manner  he  can  deliver  the  longest  and  most 
drawn-out  phrases  without  any  solution  of  con- 
tinuity.'   His  stage  appearance  was  not  impos- 
ing, for  his  figure  was  short  and  awkward,  his 
features  plain  and  marked  with  small-pox.  He  waa 
no  actor,  and  seems  rarely  to  have  even  tried  to 
act.    His  dedamation  of  recitative  left  some- 
thing to  be  desired.     'In  concerted  pieces  he 
does  not  give  himself  the  trouble  of  singing  at 
all,  and  if  he  goes  as  far  as  to  open  his  mouth,  it 
is  only  to  preserve  the  most  absolute  silence.' 
(Escudier.)     *He  would  walk  through  a  good 
third  of  an  opera  languidly,  giving   the  notes 
correctly  and  little  more, — in  a  duet  blending  his 
voice  intimately  with  that  of  his  partner  (in  this 
he  was  unsurpassed)  ;  but  when  his  own  moment 
arrived  there  was  no  longer  coldness  or  hesitation, 
but  a  passion,  a  fervour,  a  putting  forth  to  the 
utmost  of  every  resource  of  consummate  vocal  art 
and  emotion,  wtiich  converted  the  most  incredulous^ 
and  satisfied  those  till  then  inclined  to  treat  him 
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as  one  whose  reputation  had  been  overrated.' 
(Choriey.)  Some  of  his  greatest  effects  were  pro- 
duced by  an  excessive  use  of  stronff  contnuts 
between  piano  and  forte,  'which  in  the  last 
years  of  his  reign  degenerated  into  the  alternation 
of  a  scarcely-audible  whisper  and  a  shout.'  He 
was  the  earliest  to  use  that  thrill  of  the  voioe 
known  as  the  vibrato  (with  the  subsequent  abuse 
of  which  we  are  all  of  us  too  fiimiliar),  at  first  as 
a  means  of  emotional  effect,  afterwards  to  conceal 
the  deterioration  of  the  organ.  To  him  too 
was  originally  due  that  species  of  musical  eob 
produced  by  tiie  repercussion  of  a  prolonged  note 
before  the  final  cadence,  which,  electrifying  at 
first  as  a  new  effect,  has  become  one  of  the  com- 
monest of  vocal  vulgarisms.  But  such  was  his 
perfection  of  finish,  such  the  beauty  of  his 
expression,  such  his  thorough  identification  of 
himself,  not  with  his  dramatic  impersonations 
but  with  his  songs,  that  his  hold  on  the  public  re- 
mained unweakened  to  the  last,  even  when  his 
voice  was  a  wreck  and  his  pecuUarities  had 
become  mannerisms.  He  has  had  one  great 
successor,  very  different  from  himself  in  some  of 
his  principal  parts,  and  numberless  imitaton^ 
but  no  rival  in  the  art  of  gathering  up  and  ex- 
pressing in  one  song  the  varied  emotions  of  a 
whole  opera,  and  to  this  may  be  due  the  fad  that 
he  was  as  much  worshipped,  and  is  as  affection- 
ately remembered  by  numbers  who  never  set  foot 
in  a  theatre  as  by  the  most  constant  of  opera- 
goers. 

In  1843  he  started  with  lisst  on  a  tour  through 
Holland  and  Germany,  but  the  two  separated  at 
Berlin,  and  Rubini  went  on  alone  to  St.  P«(en- 
buxg,  where  he  created  an  enthusiasm  verging^ 
on  uenzy.  By  his  first  concert  alone  he  reaSsed 
54,000  francs.  The  Emperor  Nichdas  made  him 
'Director  of  Singing'  in  the  Russian  ^ominiona^ 
and  a  colonel  into  the  bargain. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  Rubini  went  to 
Italy,  giving  some  representations  at  Vienna  by 
the  way.  He  returned  to  Russia  in  the  winter 
of  1 844,  but  finding  his  voice  permanentiy  affected 
by  the  climate  resolved  to  retire  from  public 
life.  He  bought  a  property  near  Romano,  where 
he  passed  his  last  years,  and  died,  on  March  3, 
1854,  leaving  behind  him  one  of  the  largest 
fortunes  ever  amassed  on  the  operatic  stage, 
which,  unlike  too  many  of  his  brother  artists,  he 
had  not  squandered.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
simple,  kindly-natured  man,  and  letters  of  his, 
still  extant,  show  that  he  was  ready  and  williqg 
to  assist  needy  compatriots. 

His  imitators  have  brought  discredit  on  their 
great  original,  among  those  who  never  heard 
him,  by  aping  and  exaggerating  his  mannefiams 
without  recalling  Ids  genius,  so  that  his  name  is 
associated  with  an  impure  and  corrupt  style 
of  vocalisation.  This  has  helped,  among  other 
influences,  in  bringing  about  the  twofold  reac- 
tion, in  composers  as  well  as  singers,  in  favour 
of  dramatio  opera,  and  of  vooJ  declamation 
rather  than  tinging,  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  word  would  have  been  understood  by  Ro- 
binL  [F.AJd.] 
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iCUBINSTEIN,  Antok  Gbegor,  an  eminent 
riimpoeer  and  one  of  the  greatest  pianiita  the 
waAd  has  ever  eeen,  was  bom  Nov.  30,  1829,  of 
Jewish  parents,  at  Wechwotynetz,  near  Jassy. 
He  received  his  first  musical  instruction  from  his 
mother,  and  afterwards  from  a  pianoforte-teacher 
in  Moscow  named  Villoing.    So  early  as  1839  he 
made  his  first  concert-tour  with  his  teacher,  jour- 
nejing  to  Paris,  where  he  made  the  acquaint^ 
ance  of  Liszt^  who  was  then  teaching  in  that  city, 
and  under  whose  advice  he  there  pursued  lus 
studies.    A  year  later  he  made  a  more  extended 
tour,  going  to  England  (184a),  and  thence  to 
HoUand,  Germany,  and  Sweden.    In  1845  he 
went  to  study  composition  with  Professor  Dehn 
in  Berlin.    From  1846-8  he  passed  in  Vienna 
and  Pressburg,  teaching  on  his  own  account. 
In    1848   he   returned   to   Russia,   where   the 
Grand  Dnehess  Helen  nominated  him  Rammer- 
Virtuos.    After  studying  diligently  in  St.  Peters- 
buig  for  eight  years  he  appeared  as  a  fuUy- 
fiedged  artist  with  piles  of  original  compositions, 
first  in  Hamburg  and  then  all  over  Germany, 
where  he  found  enthusiastic  audiences  and  will- 
ing publishers.     From  this  time  his  fame  as 
a    pianist   and   eomposer    spread   rapidly  over 
Europe  and  America.    He  again  visited  England 
in  1857,  and  made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
Philharmonic  on  May  18.    In  1858  he  returned 
home  again,  gave  brilliant  concerts  in  St.  Peters- 
burg; Moscow,  etc.,  and  settled  in  the  former 
city.     At  this  period  he  was  appointed  Imperial 
Coocert-director,  with  a  life -pension.    Thence- 
Ibrward  he  worked  in  conjunction  with  his  late 
friend  Carl  Schuberth,  for  the  advancement  of 
^Mkvmc  in  Russia,  and  had  the  merit  of  being  the 
fininder  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatoire  in 
1863,  remaining  its  Principal  until  1867.    The 
Busidan  Musical  Society,  founded  in  1861,  was 
also  his.    On  leaving  Russia  he  made  another 
triumphant  tour  through   the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  which  lasted  till  the  spring  of  1870. 
When  In  his  native  country,  in  1869,  the  Em- 
peror decorated  him  with  the  Vladimir  Order, 
which  raised  him  to  noble  rank.    In  1870  he 
rested  awhile,  and  expressed  the  intention  of 
retiring  from  public  life ;  but  it  was  not  likely 
that  t^B  desire  could  be  fulfilled.    He  held  the 
Directorship  of  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  and 
Choral  Society  in  Vienna  for  the  next  year  or 
two,  and  this  was  followed  by  fresh   concert 
tooTB.    Every  year  the  same  threat  of  retire- 
ment is  made,  but  the  entreaties  of  the  public, 
and,  probably,  the  desire  of  providing  for  his 
wife  and  £smily,  brings  the  gifted  genius  before 
ns  again  and  again.    He  has  recently  extended 
bos  toors  as  far  as  the  south  of  Spain,  from  whence 
he  hastened  back  for  the  funeral  of  his  brother 
Kioolas.    Of  late  years  he  has  been  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  his  eyesight,  a  misfortune  caused 
in  some  measure  by  his  excessive  application  to 
composition ;  such  a  deprivation,  however,  would 
not  prove  an  overwhelming  catastrophe,  as  his 
Bsmonr  is  phenomenal. 

Rnbinstein's  playing  is  not  only  remarkable 
for  the  absblnte  perfection  of  Ueknique,  in  which 
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he  is  the  only  rival  Liszt  ever  had,  but  there 
is  the  fire  and  soul  which  only  a  true  and  genial 
composer  can  possess.  He  can  play  a  simple 
piece  of  Haydn  or  Mozart  so  as  to  positively 
bring  tears  into  the  eyes  of  his  hearers,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  he  will  sometimes  fall  a  prey  to 
a  strange  excitement  which  causes  him  to  play 
in  the  wildest  fashion.  An  example  (though 
hardly  a  commendable  one)  of  his  perfect  mastery 
over  tone  is  to  be  found  in  his  performance  of 
the  Funeral  March  of  Chopin's  Sonata  in  Bb 
minor.  This  well-known  piece,  regardless  of 
the  composer's  intentions,  he  begins  ppp,  proceed- 
ing ereicendOf  with  perfect  gradation,  up  to  the 
Trio,  after  which  he  recommences  ff  and  with 
an  equally  long  and  subtle  dimintiendo  ends  as 
softly  as  he  be^an.  As  an  efiect — the  idea  of 
a  band  passing — this  is  stale  and  unworthy  of 
an  artist,  but  as  a  tour  de  force  it  can  only  be 
justly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  heard  it 
done  and  then  sought  to  imitate  it.  It  is  an 
impowiUe  feat. 

The  compodtions  of  Rubinstein  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  mellowed  by  time  for  us  to  judge 
them  fairly.  Their  style  may  be  considered  as 
the  legitimate  outcome  of  Mendelssohn ;  there 
is  a  fine  broad  vein  of  melody  which  is  sup- 
ported by  true  and  natural  harmony,  and  a 
thorough  technical  skill.  But  there  is  also  the 
fatal  gift  of  fluency,  and  the  consequent  lack  of 
that  self-criticism  and  self-restraint  whidi  alone 
make  a  composer  great.  Rubinstein  has  written 
in  every  department  of  music,  but  as  yet  his 
songs  and  chamber-music  are  all  that  can  be 
called  really  popular,  excepting  always  his  *  Ocean 
Symphony,'  which  is  known  all  over  the  world.^ 
This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  his  very  best  works, 
the  ideas  throughout  being  vivid  and  interesting, 
while  the  workmanship  shows  unusual  care. 
From  the  composer's  having  added  an  extra 
Adagio  and  Scherzo  after  the  first  appearance 
of  this  Symphony  we  may  presume  he  has  a 
particular  regard  for  it,  though  to  ride  wearying 
an  audience  by  inordinate  length  is  scarcely  the 
way  to  recommend  a  work  to  their  l&vour.  The 
'  Dramatic '  Symphony  (op.  95)  has  been  admired, 
but  is  not  frequently  performed,  while  of  the  other 
three  symphonies  the  ist  and  5th  have  each  only 
been  performed  once  in  England.  His  Piano- 
forte Concertos  are  very  brilliant  and  effective, 
especially  that  in  G  (op.  45)  ;  they  will  perhaps 
in  time  take  a  permanent  position.  His  VioUn 
Concerto  (op.  46)  is  a  very  fine  work,  though 
but  little  known.  The  Persian  Songs  (op.  34) 
are  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  his  vocal  works, 
but  there  are  many  very  striking  and  success- 
ful specimens  among  his  other  songs — '£s 
blinkt  der  Thau*  and  'Die  Waldhexe*  for 
instance — and  the  duets  are  full  of  beauty  and 
passion.  The  numerous  drawing-room  pieces 
which  he  has  written  for  the  piano  are  far  su* 
perior  to  most  of  their  class,  his  writing  for  the 
instrument  being  invariably  most  brilliant,  as  is 

1  Flnt  perfonnM  In  London  hj  Miuioal  Art  Union  (Kllndwwth) 
Hay  SI.  IMl ;  with  extra  mfmauuU,  Oryitd  falM*.  April  Ul  ^g^  1 
fhtUuirnoatOi  Job*  11.  UTO. 
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bat  natunl  in  bo  great  a  pianist.  His  cliamber- 
musio  is  not  yet  much  known  in  England,  and 
he  iB  apt  to  give  the  piano  an  undue  prominence 
in  it;  the  Quintet  in  F  (op.  55)  is  almost  a 
Pianoforte  Ckmoerto  in  disguise.  His  operas  and 
oratorios  have  as  yet  met  with  but  qualified 
success,  seeming  to  lack  dramatio  force.  This 
is  in  some  measure  due  to  his  antagonism  to 
the  theories  and  practice  of  Wagner  and  the 
modem  German  school.  He  has  a  preference 
for  sacred  subjects,  which  are  but  ill  fitted  for 
the  stage,  but  as  these  works  are  all  amongst  his 
most  recent  productions  it  is  manifestly  impossible 
to  give  any  decided  opinion  as  to  their  eventual 
success.  The  operas  not  included  in  the  list  of  his 
works  with  opus-numbera  are  '  The  Demon '  (in 
rehearsal  at  Oovent  Garden,  June  1881),  *Fera- 
mors'  (Lalla  Bookh),  'TheChildren  of  theHeath.* 
*  The  Maccabees/  '  Dimitri  Donskoi,'  and  '  Nero.* 
There  are  also  about  a  dozen  songs,  and  as 
many  fugitive  pieces  for  piano  without  opus- 
number,  besides  some  small  works  published 
during  the  composer's  youthful  days  and  reckoned 
separately  as  ops.  i-io. 

The  complete  list  of  Rubinstein's  numbered 
works  is  as  follows  :^ 


Op.1.  6  litUe  Songi  In  Low  Oer- 

maa  dialect.    Volee  and 

PF.   Schrciber. 

X  8    Fantaalaa    on    Bturian 

themea.  FF.iolo.  Schrei- 

a  t  Melodias  for  FF.  aolo  (F. 

B).    Schrelber. 
4.  Macoarka-Futalflio.     FT. 

aolo(G).    Sehreiber. 
a  PoloDalae.  CracorleoBe  and 

Mazurka.  PJr.iolo.  Schrai- 

ber. 
a  T^rentaUe.   PT.  wto   (B). 

Behralber. 
T.  Iini>rompta-Oai»1ee,*Hoin- 

mag9  k  Jenny  Llnd.'    PF. 

■olo  (A  minor).  Bchrdber. 
a  6  Sonss  (words  from  the 

BuMlan).   Volee  and  PF. 

9.  OeMt  in'D  for  PF..  V..  Vi- 
ola. Cello.  BaM.  Fl..  Olar.. 
and  Horn.   Peten. 

la  Kamennol-Ottrow.  MPor* 
traits  for  PF.   Schott. 

IL  S  Pleeas  for  PF.  and  V. :  8 
do.  for  PF.  and  Cello ;  8  do. 
for  PF.  and  VIoUu  Schu- 
berth. 

U.  1st  Sonata  for  PF.  aolo  (■). 

38.  lst8oDa'talbrPF.aadV(0). 

Peten. 
14.  'The  Ban*  Fkatasla  In  K) 

Mos.  for  PF.  solo.   B.  B.  i 
la  9  Trios.  PF..  v..  and  Cello 

(F.Omin.).    Hofmeltter. 
U  Impromptu.  Berceose  and 

Bersnade.   PF.solo.   Hof- 

melstcr. 
XT.  8 Siring  QnaiteU(0. 0 mm., 

F).   B.*H.> 
18.  lit  Sonau  for  PF.and  CeUo 

(D).    B.AH. 
18.  Snd  Sonata  for  PF.  and  V. 

(Amin.).   B.*H. 
SOi  ftid  Sonata  for  PF.  nlo  (0 

min.).    K  *  EL 
n.  8  Oaprioes  for  PF.  solo  (Ft, 

D.  Kb).    B.aH.* 
flL  8  Serenades  for  PF.  solo  (F. 

Qmln..  BbX   B.  *H. 
9S.  6  Etudes  for  PF.  solo.   P»- 

ters. 
94.6  Prelodei  for  PF.  solo. 

Peten. 


9S.  Ist  PF.  Ooneerto  (XX  Pe- 
ters. 

98.  Bomaaee  and  Impromptu. 
PF.  solo  (F.  A  minor). 
Behralber. 

97.  B  Sonss  (words  firom  Bns- 
slan).  Voice  and  PF. 
Sehreiber. 

98.  Nocturne  (Gb)  and  (^prloe 
(Kb)  for  PF.solo.  Klstner. 

98.  9  Funeral  Marches.    PF. 

solo^l.  For  an  Artist  (F 

min.)}  S.  For  a  Hero  (0 

min.).   Kistner. 
SOi  Barcarolle  (F  mtau);  AH* 

Appass.  (D  min.)  for  PF. 

solo.   Kistner. 
>L  6   4-part   Songs  fbr  Kale 

Voices.   Kistner. 
81  6  Songs  from  Heine.  Toloe 

and  FF.    Kistner. 
n.  6  Bongs.    Voice  and  FF. 

Kistner. 
81.  IS  Persian  Bongs.    T.  and 

PF.   Kistner. 
88. 8nd    PF.    Chmeerto    (F). 

Sehreiber. 
88. 19  Bongs  fh>m  the  Knssian. 

Voice  and  PF.   Sehreiber. 

87.  Akrostichon  (Laura)  for 
PF.  solo.    Schrelber. 

88.  Suite  (10  Noa.)  tor  PF.  solo. 
Bchott. 

88.  Snd  Bonata  for  PV.  uid 
OelloCGX   B.AH. 

40.  Ist  Bymphonj  for  Orebastim 
(F).   Kahnt. 

41.  8rd  Bonata  for  FF.  aolo  (F). 
B.  AH. 

49.  Snd    Symphoaf,    'Ocean' 

(0).   Benft 
48.  Triamphal    Orartnre    for 

Orchestra  (      ).   Bchott. 
41  *  Boir4es  k  81.  Fetersbourg,' 

for   PF.  solo  (6  pieces) 

Kahnt. 
4&  8cd  PF.  (toncerto  (G).  B.B. 

46.  Concerto.  Violin  and  Oreb. 
(O).   Peters. 

47.  8  String  Quartets  (Sot.  4^ 
6. 6.  E  min.,  Bb.  D  min.). 
B.AH. 

4a  19  Two-part  Bongs  (firom 
the  BusHan)  with  PF. 
Senir. 

4a  Bonata  for  PF.  and  Viola 
(Fmin.)   B.AH. 


iB.B.-fioteABock.        >&AH.-Bnltkopf*HIrteL 


Op.BO.8  'Ohaiaktar-BOder.'  FF.       81. 

duet.    Kahnt. 
6L  6  Moroeauz  for  PF.    BenflL 
flB.  9rd  Trio.    PF.  and  Strings 

(Bb).    BoiJL 
Ca  6  Preludes  and  Fugues  In       84. 

freestyle.  PF.solo.  Peters. 
64.  'Paradise    Lost.'      Sacred       88. 

Opera  after  Milton,  in  8 

parts.    Benff.  sa 

BB.  Quintet  for  PF.  and  Wind 

(F).    Schubeith.  87. 

86.  Srd  Bymphonr  (A).    Bchn- 

berth. 
07.  6  Bongs.    Voiee  and  PF. 

Benft 
Ba  Bcena  ed  Aria,  '  I  dnnqne 

Tero?'   Sop.    and   Orch. 

Bchott.  sa 

E8.  String  Quintet  (F).*  SenlL 
60.  Concert  OreEturs   in  Bb.       9L 

Benff. 
6L  8  Part-songs  for  Male  Volces- 

Sehrelber. 
tt,  6    Fart-songs    for    Mixed 

Voices.    Schrelber. 
6a  'Die  Nlze.*   Alto  Bolo.  Fe- 
male Chorus,  and  Orch. 

Benff. 
64.  6  Fables  bj  KrDulL    Voice 

and  PF.    BenS: 
6B.  1st  Ooneerto  for  Cello  and 

Orch.  (A  min.).    Benff.  94. 

66.  Quartet.    FF.  and  Strings 

(0).   Benff.  9a 

67.  6  Two-part  Songs  with  PF, 

Benff.  66. 

sa  'Faust.'    Musical  portrait. 

for  Orch.    Biegel.  S7, 

6a  6  Moroeauz  for  PF.  solo. 

Biegel.  sa 

70.  4th  PF.  <3onoerto  (D  min.X 

Sens:  gg. 

TLBMorcsaux.  PF.solo.   Bie- 
gel. 100. 
79.  6  Bongs  for  a  Low  Vofoe  and 

PF.    BenlL  101. 

7a  Fantaisie  for  9  Pianos  (FX 

Benff.  109. 

74.  'Der  Morgen.'   Oantate  for 

Male   Voices    and   Orch.     IQB. 

(fh)m  the  Bussian).  Benff. 
78.  'Album  de   Peterhof.'   19 

pieces.    PF.solo.    Beoff.        104. 
7a  6  Bongs  for  Voice  and  PF. 

BenflL  lOL 

77.  Fantalala  for  FF.  (B  min.) 

Benit  loa 

7a  IS  Bongs  tnm  the  Busdan. 

Voice  and  FF.    BenflL  V/t. 

7a  'Ivan  the  Terrible.'   Must- 

eal  portrait  for  Orch.  B.  B. 
8a  'The  Tower  of  Babel.*   Sa- 
cred opera  in  one  act. 
Ghappdl. 


Rubinstein's  appearance  is  remarkable.  His 
head  is  of  a  very  Russian  type,  massive  and  noble, 
without  beard  or  moustache,  but  with  a  thick 
shock  of  dark  brown  hair  which  as  yet  shows  no 
g^y.  In  general  look  his  &oe  resembles  the 
ideal  Beethoven  of  the  sculptors.  He  is  well 
read,  and  his  Tory  wide  travels  have  given  him 
much  knowledge  of  men  and  things.  His  man- 
ner is  simple  and  genial,  and  he  has  the  true 
modesty  of  genius. 

We  nave  said  that  Rubinstein's  first  visit  to 
London  was  in  184a.  He  was  then  only  just  la. 
Mendelssohn  and  Thalberg  were  both  here,  and 
the  Philharmonic  was  thus  naturally  alre6Kly  oc- 
cupied. No  doubt  he  played  in  public ;  but  the 
periodicals  are  silent  about  him,  and  the  only 
printed  mention  of  him  to  be  found  is  in  Mo- 
scheles's  diary  for  184a  ('Leben,'  ii.  90),  where 
he  is  spoken  of  by  that  genial  master  as  '  a  rival 
to  Thaiberg  ...  a  Russian  boy  whose  fingers  are 
as  light  as  feathers,  and  yet  as  strong  as  a  man*s.' 
He  did  not  return  to  this  country  tiU  1857,  when 


SBtudesforPF.aoto.  ^B. 
Album  of  National  Dauoaa 

(6)  for  FF.  solo.    B.  B. 
10  Songi.    Voloa  and  FF. 

B.B 
Fantasia  for  FT.  and  Orch. 

(C).    Benff. 
4th  Trio.    FF.  and  String! 

(A).   Lewj. 
Bomance  and  Oaprtoe  for 

Violin  and  Orch.   BenflL 
'Don    Quixotes'     Musical 

portrait.    Humoresko   for 

Orch.    Benffl 
Theme  and  Varlatloos  for 

PP.  solo  (G).    Benff. 
BonaU  for  FF.  dnet  (D). 

Benff. 
9  String  Quartets  (Boa  7. 6. 

O  min.,  B  min.).   BenflL 
Bongs    and   Beqniem    for 

Mignon    (from     Goethe's 

'Wnhdm    Melslcr')    for 

Boloa.   Choma,    and   FF. 

Benff. 
9  Boenas  for  Chmtralto  and 

Orchestra.    No.l.  'Hecu- 
ba' :  No.  a  '  Hagar  In  the 

desert.*    Benff. 

8  Books  of  Mlaoellaneoas 
Pieces  (19)  Ibr  FF.  solo. 
Benff. 

8th    PF.   Ooneerto    (Kb). 

Benff. 
4th  Brmphonr. '  Dramatio' 

(D  min.).    Senfll 
9nd  Concerto.    Oallo  and 

Orch.    Benfll 
Beituor   for   Strings    (l>%, 

BenSL 
Srd  Sonata.    FF.  and  V.  (B 

min.).   Benfll 
Quintet.    FF.  and  Strlnp 

G  min.).    BenflL 
4th  BonaU  for  FF.  aolo  (A 

min.).    BenflL 
IS  Songs.     Voloa  and  PF, 

Benlt 
Caprice   Buase.    PF.  and 

Orch.    BenflL 
BalcoBtom4  Setofchane- 

teriatic  pieces  (S))  for  FF. 

4  handa    B.  B. 
Elegie ;  Variation ;  Btote 

PF.solo.   a& 
A  series  of  BnsalaD 

Voice  and  PF.   B.  R 

9  String  QuacteU  (Bos.  9, 
10.  A b.  Fmin.) 

6th  Symphony  (O  min.)  In 
memoiy  of  the  Oraad> 
duchess  BdMpa  Itelowoa. 
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he  appeared  at  the  Philharmonic  on  May  i8, 
playing  his  own  Concerto  in  G,  He  came  back 
in  the  following  year,  played  again  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic on  June  7,  and  at  the  Musical  Union 
May  II.  In  1869  he  came  a  fourth  time,  and 
played  at  the  Musical  Union  only  (May  18,  June* 
I).  In  1876  he  made  his  fifth  visit,  played  at 
the  Philharmonic  May  i,  and  gave  four  Recitals 
in  St.  Jameses  Hall.  In  1877  he  had  again  re- 
citals, and  also  conducted  his  *  Ocean*  Symphony 
(6  movements),  and  played  Beethoven's  Concerto 
in  6,  at  the  Crystal  ralace  on  June  4.  In  188 1 
he  has  given  another  series  of  Recitals  at  St. 
James's  Hall,  his  opera  'The  Demon'  was  brought 
out  in  Italiaoi  at  Covent  Garden  on  June  21,  and 
his  *  Tower  of  Babel,'  with  ot^er  music,  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  June  11 .  "^  ^d.     't^  ?  4f- 

Of  his  Symphonies  four  have  been  heard  liere, 
the  last  (op.  107)  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  May  1881. 
Tlie  third  Symphony,  in  A,  has  not  yet  been 
played  in  England.  Of  his  PF.  Concertos  four 
oat  of  five  have  been  heard,  that  in  G  three 
times ;  the  first  alone  has  not  yet  been  played. 
Of  his  Overtures  that  in  Bb  (op.  60),  that  in  C 
(op.  43),  and  that  to  *  Dimitri  Donskoi '  have  all 
bc»n  played  at  the  Ctystal  Palace,  as  well  as  the 
Ballet  music  of  'Feramors'  and  *Tbe  Demon,' 
ftod  *  Don  Quixote.'  Of  his  chamber-muaic  the 
fiavoarite  pieces  at  the  Monday  Popular  Con- 
certs are.  Cello  Sonata  in  D  (6  times),  three 
pieces  fi>r  PF.  and  cello  (op.  II,  4  times),  Bb 
Trio  (4  times),  and  PF.  Quintet  (op.  99,  twice). 

Nicholas,  his  younger  brother,  who  settled  in 
Moscow,  was  also  a  fine  pianist  and  no  mean 
composer,  though  overshadowed  by  the  fame  of 
bis  great  brother.  He  studied  under  Kullak  and 
Dehn  in  Berlin  during  1845  and  6.  In  1859  ^ 
founded  at  Moscow  the  Russian  Musical  Society, 
which  gives  twenty  concerts  each  year ;  and  in 
1 864  the  Conservatoire,  and  was  head  of  both  tiU 
his  death.  In  1 861  he  visited  England,  and 
played  twice  at  the  Musical  Union  (June  4,  18). 
In  1878  he  gave  four  orchestral  concerts  of 
Boseian  music  in  the  Trocadi^ro  at  Paris  with 
great  success.  He  died  of  consumption  in  Paris, 
Mar.  33, 188 1,  on  his  way  to  Nice  for  his  health, 
widely  and  deeply  lamented.  His  latest  published 
work  is  op.  1 7 — '  Sc^ne  du  Bal,  Polonaise.' 

RUBINSTEIN,  JosEPH->no  relation  to  the 
foregoing — has  acquired  some  fame  as  a  pianist 
and  composer  of  drawing-room  music.  He  has 
also  obtained  an  unenviable  notoriety  through 
certain  newspaper  articles  in  the  *Bayreuther 
Blatter'  signed  with  his  name  (though  believed 
by  some  to  have  emanated  from  a  more  famous 
pen),  and  attacking  Schumann  and  Brahms  in  a 
most  offensive  and  vindictive  manner.        [E.C.] 

RUCKERS,  clavecin  makers  of  Antwerp, 
who  were  working  as  masters  between  1579  and 
1667  or  later,  the  first  of  whom,  Hans  Ruckers, 
is  always  credited  with  great  improvements  in 
keyboard  instruments.  It  is  certain  that  the 
tone  of  the  Ruckers  clavecins  has  never  been 
surpassed  for  purity  and  beauty  of  tone-coh)ur 
(timbre)  ;  and  from  this  quality  they  remained  i^ 
uat  in  England,  as  well  as  in  France  and  the 
VOL.  ui.  rr.  a. 
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Netherlands,  until  harpsichords  and  Rpinets  were 
superseded,  at  the  end  of  last  century,  by  the 
pianoforte.  The  art  of  harpsichord  making,  as 
exemplified  in  London  by  Kirkman  and  Shudi, 
was  directly  derived  from  Antwerp  and  the 
Ruckers.  Time  seemed  to  have  no  effect  with 
the  Ruckers  instruments.  They  were  decorated 
with  costly  paintings  in  this  country  and  France, 
when  a  hundred  years  old  and  more.  New  keys 
and  new  jacks  replaced  the  old  ones ;  so  long  as 
the  soundboard  stood  lasted  the  *  silvery  sweet' 
tone.  It  has  done  so  in  some  instances  until 
now,  but  modem  conditions  of  life  seem  to  be 
inimical  to  the  old  wood ;  it  will  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  preserve  any  of  these  old  in- 
struments much  longer.  As  a  work  of  piety  we 
have  catalogued  all  that  we  have  seen  or  can 
hear  of,  appending  the  list  to  this  notice. 

In  John  Broadwood's  books,  1772-3,  are 
several  entries  concerning  the  hiring  of  Ruker, 
Rooker,  and  Rouker  harpsichords  to  his  cus- 
tomers ;  to  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Lady 
Pembroke,  Lady  Catherine  Murray,  etc.,  etc. 
In  1 790  Lord  Camden  bought  a  *  double  Ruker' : 
in  179a  Mr.  WHliams  bought  another,  the  price 
charged  for  each  being  25  guineas.  These  entries 
corroborate  the  statement  of  James  Broad  wood 
('Some  Notes,*  1838,  printed  privately  1862)  that 
many  Ruckers  harpsichords  were  extant  and  in 
excellent  condition  fifty  years  before  he  wrote. 
He  specially  refers  to  one  that  was  twenty  years 
before  in  possession  of  Mr.  Preston,  the  pub- 
lisher, reputed  to  have  been  Queen  Elizabeth's, 
and  sold  when  Nonsuch  Palace  was  demolished. 
To  have  been  hers  Hans  Ruckers  the  elder  must 
be  credited  with  having  made  it. 

If  the  tone  caused,  as  we  have  said,  the  long 
preservation  of  the  Ruckers  clavecinM,  on  the 
other  hand  the  paintings  which  adorned  them 
not  unfrequently  caused  their  destruction.  A 
a*Be  in  point  is  the  instrument  of  the  Parisian 
organist,  Balbastre,  whom  Bumey  visited  when 
on  his  famous  tour.  Burney  says  it  was  painted 
inside  and  out  with  as  much  delicacy  as  the 
finest  coach  or  snuffbox  he  had  ever  seen.  In- 
side the  cover  was  the  story  of  Rameau's  *  Castor 
and  Pollux,'  the  composer,  whom  Bumey  had 
seen  some  years  before,  being  depicted  lyre  in 
hand  and  very  like.  He  describes  the  tone  as 
delicate  rather  than  powerful  (he  would  be  ac- 
customed in  London  to  the  sonorous  pompous 
Eirkmans,  which  he  so  much  admired),  and  the 
touch,  in  accordance  with  the  French  practice  of 
quilling,  as  very  light.  This  instrument  was 
then  more  than  a  hundred  years  old,  perhaps  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty.  We  learn  the  fate 
of  it  firom  Rimbault  (*The  Pianoforte,'  i860, 
p.  76),  who  tells  ns  that  it  became  the  property 
of  Mr.  €roding  of  London,  who  sacrificed  Ruckers' 
work,  to  display  the  paintings  by  Boucher  and 
Le  Prince  that  had  adorned  it,  on  a  new  grand 
piano  made  for  the  purpose  by  Zeitter.  This 
maker  showed  respect  for  his  predecessor  by  pre- 
serving the  soundboard,  which  he  converted  into 
a  music  box,  the  inscription  'Joannes  Ruckers 
me  fecit  Antverpis'  being  transferred  to  the 
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back.  This  box  ultimately  became  Rimbaalt*8 ; 
the  piano  was  sold  at  Go<ung*8  sale  by  Christie 
&  Manson  in  1857. 

It  was  this  intimate  combination  of  the  deco* 
rative  arts  with  music  that  led  to  the  clavecin 
and  clavichord  makers  of  Antwerp  becoming 
members  of  the  artists*  guild  of  St.  Luke  in  that 
dty.  They  were  enrolled  in  the  first  instance 
as  painters  or  sculptors.  We  must  however  go 
forUier  back  than  Hans  Ruckers  and  his  sons  to 
truly  estimate  their  position  and  services  as  cla- 
Tedn  makers.  For  this  retrospect  the  pamphlet 
of  the  Chevalier  L^on  de  Burbure — '  Rechei-ches 
■ur  les  Facteurs  de  Clavecins  et  les  Luthiers 
d'Anvers'  (Brussels,  1863),  supplies  valuable  in- 
formation. We  learn  that  at  the  end  of  the  1 5  th 
and  beginning  of  the  i6th  centuries,  precisely 
as  in  England  and  Scotland  at  the  same  period, 
^he  clavichord  was  in  greater  vogue  than  the 
clavecin ;  possibly  because  clavecins  were  then 
always  long,  and  the  oblong  clavichord  recom- 
mended itself  as  more  convenient  and  cheap  for 
ordinary  use ;  just  as  is  now  the  case  with  grand 
and  upright  pianos.  But  about  the  year  1500 
the  clavecin  had  been  made  in  the  clavichord 
shape  in  Venice,  and  called  Spinet.  [See  Spinbt.] 
This  new  form  must  have  soon  travelled  to  the 
Low  Countries,  and  have  superseded  the  Clavi- 
chord, as  it  did  in  England  and  France  about  the 
same  epoch. 

A  clavecin  maker  named  Josse  Carest  was 
admitted  in  1533  to  the  St.  Luke*s  guild  as  a 
sculptor  and  painter  of  clavichords  (literally 
'  Joos  Kerrest,  clavecordmaker,  snyt  en  scildert').^ 
Another  Carest  had  been  accepted  in  15 19  as 
an  apprentice  painter  of  clavecins  ('  Groosen 
KAreest,  schilder  en  Klavecimbelmaker,  gheleert 
by  Peeter  Mathys").  This  is  an  earlier  instance 
of  the  name  Clavecin  than  that  quoted  by  M.  de 
Burbure  as  the  oldest  he  had  found  in  Belgium, 
viz.  a  house  in  the  parish  of  Notre  Dame,  Ant- 
werp, which,  in  1532,  bore  the  sign  of  '  de  Clayi* 
limbele.*  No  doubt  at  that  time  both  clavecins 
and  clavichords  were  in  use  in  Antwerp,  but  in 
a  few  years  we  hear  of  the  latter  no  more ;  and 
the  clavecin  soon  became  so  important  that,  in 
1557>  Josse  Carest  headed  a  petition  of  the  cla- 
vecin-makers to  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of 
the  guild  as  such,  and  not,  in  a  side  way,  merely 
as  painters  and  sculptors  of  their  instruments. 
Their  prayer  was  granted,  and  the  ten  peti- 
tioners were  exempted  from  the  production  of 
'  masterworks/  but  their  pupils  and  all  who 
were  to  come  after  them  *  were  bound  to  exhibit 
masterworks,  being  clavecins,  oblong  or  with 
bent  sides  ('  viercante  oft  gehoecte  clavisimbale,* 
square  or  grand  as  we  should  say),  of  five  feet 
long  or  more ;  made  in  the  workshops  of  master 
experts,  of  whom  two  were  aimually  elected; 
and  to  have  the  mark,  design,  or  scutcheon, 
proper  to  each  maker  (syn  eygen  marck,  teecken, 

1  Sea  'De  Lif^ren  en  andere  HIstoriacbe  Archleren  der  Antwerp- 
■clM  BiDt  Lucugilde.'  RombouU  en  Vao  Leriui.  StoIi.  Bacgemiaii. 
Antwerp:  Nyhoft  The  Hague. 

9  Later  on,  tunert  alio  became  members  of  Uie  guild.  Porinitanoa. 
Michel  Colyns.  ClmpenimttlMtUtr,  in  ICfl-S;  who  wu  howtrar  tha 
MB  al  a  member. 


oft  wapene),  that  is,  a  recognised  trade-mark  on 
each  instrument.  We  will  give  these  trade 
marks  of  the  members  of  the  Ruckers  family 
firom  sketches  kindly  supplied  by  M.  Abel  Ri- 
gibo,  of  Renaix  in  Belgium  ;  tiiree,  belonging  to 
Hans  and  his  two  sons,  having  been  alrnidy 
published  by  M.  Edmond  Vander  Straeten  in 
his  monumental  work  *La  Mosique  aux  Pays 
Ban,'  vol.  iii.  (Brussels,  1875).*  It  is  at  once 
evident  that  such  regulations  tended  to  sound 
work.  The  trade-marks  we  have  more  partiou- 
larly  described  under  R08B.  They  were  usually 
made  of  lead,  gilt,  and  were  conspicuous  in  the 
soundholes  of  the  instruments. 

Some  of  the  ootemporary  Italian  keyboard- 
instruments  might  be  taken  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  what  the  Antwerp  ones  were  like  prior 
to  the  improvements  of  Hans  Ruckers  the  elder. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  soundboards  the  notion 
of  the  Boundchest  of  Lutb  and  Psaltert  pre- 
vailed.   Ruckers  adhered  to  this  principle,  but 
being  a  tuner  and  perhaps  a  builder  of  organs,  he 
turned  to  the  organ  as  a  type  for  an  improved 
clavecin,  and  while  holding  fast  to  Hmbre  as  the 
chief  excellence  and  end  of  musical  instrument 
making,  introduced  difierent  tone-colours,  aiv^ 
combined  them  after  organ  analogies  and 
organ  contrivances  of  added  keyboards  and 
gisters.  The  octave  stop  had  been  already  copi 
in  the  little  octave  spinets  which  Prsetorius 
us  were  conmionly  used  to  reinforce  the 
of  larger  instruments,  but  the  merit  of 
Ruckers,  traditionally  attributed  to  him, 
never  gainsaid,  was  his  placing  the  octave 
fixture  in  the  long  clavecin,  boldly  attaching 
string  to  hitchpins  on  the  soundboard  (strength 
ened  beneath  for  the  purpose),  and  by  the       ^ 
tion  of  another  keyboanl,  also  a  fixture,  th 
establishing  a  model  which  remained  dominant  f^ 
lai^  instruments  until  the  end  of  the  davec^^^ 
manufacture.* 

An  interesting  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Rnc^  * 
ers  family  by  M.  Edmond  Vander  Straeten  M^ 
the  work  already  referred  to  (vol.  iii.  p.  335  eio>^ 
He  has  gathei^ed  up  the  few  docunoentary  nO' 
tices  of  the  members  of  it  discovered  by  MM- 
Rombouts  and  Van  Lerius.  by  M.  G^niffd  sod 
by  M.  L^n  de  Burbure,  with  some  other  factf 
that  complete  all  that  is  known  about  them. 

The  name  Ruckers,  variously  spelt  Ruken, 
Rueckers,  Ruyckers,  Ruekaers,  Rieckers,  and 
Rikaert,  is  really  a  contraction  or  corruption  of 
the  Flemish  Ruckaerts  or  Ryckaertszoon,  equi- 
valent to  the  English  Richardson.  Hans  the 
elder  was  certainly  of  Flemish  origin,  being  the 
son  of  Francis  Ruckers  of  Mechlin.  He  can 
hardly  have  been  bom  later  than  1555.  Married 
at  Notre  Dame  (the  cathedral),  Antwerp,  June 
35i  1575*  <^  Hans  Ruckaerts,  to  Naenken  Osaeps. 
he  was  admitted  as  Hans  Ruyckers,  '  claviainbal- 
makerre,'  to  the  Lucas  guild  in  1579.  ^^  *P* 
pears  strange  that  he  was  not  enrolled  a  dtixen 

s  Barney  refen  to  tb«M  marki  when  wrhing  abont  the  BaekecL 
*  The  end  of  the  manufiuture  for  Antwerp  Is  chronfclad  by  H.  d* 
Barbure  In  one  Men  bj  hiR>— he  does  not  ««j  whether  etogle  or 
double— made  hj  a  blind  man,  mmI  iMtiibed  'Jouinse 
n«  fadt  A»  ITiB.  Antmrpiia.' 
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til  i$94,  bat  tliU  nmj  luve  been,  M  H.  ds 
Tbare  Buggeati,  >  residiDiaion,  to  Tep*ir  the 
I  of  a  record  burnt  whan  the  Spuuirds  s&ched 
I  Hetel  da  Villa  in  1576.  In  tbou  trDnbied 
lai  there  could  btve  been  but  little  to  do  in 
TecJD-Tnaking.  Hay  ve  Ma  in  this  *  rcMOQ 
hii  requiring  that  knowledga  of  tha  orgnu 
jch  wu  (o  lead  ultiuutelj  to  hii  remodelling 
I  long  olkredD  I 

Ba  h*d  four  loiu,  Frandi,  Hkdb,  Andriei, 
1  AnthoDj.  It  ia  odIj  with  Huu  (bkptizad 
a.  13.  1578)  and  Andria  (bapUxod  Aug.  30, 
79)  that  «c  ara  conoenied,  imce  thej  becune 
.vecin  ouken  of  equal  r^utation  with  their 
h(T.  We  learn  that  ia  1501  Hans  Rncketa 
>  eldar  became  tuner  of  the  arg;an  in  the 
rgin'i  ch^wl  of  the  Cathedral,  and  that  in 
93  he  added  14  or  15  itope  to  the  large  organ 
the  fame  chuich.  In  159S  and  1^99  either 
or  hit  ion  Hani  (tha  recordi  do  not  BpeciFy 
uch)  had  charge  of  the  organi  of  St.  Bavoo, 
d  from  1617  to  1613  of  St.  Jacques.  The  like 
iibt  eiiita  aa  to  the  Ham  who  died  in  164). 
e  beliiTo  that  thii  data  r«fen  to  tha  ion.  aa 
)  latest  clavecin  we  have  met  with  of  big 
ike  B  Mr.  Ley  land'i 
autiM  initiumeni 
ted  that  year ;  the 
;aat  date  of  the 
Jier'a  claTedna  at 
nent  fband  being 
her  1 6]  2  (doubt* 
,ieeND.8)ori6i4. 
IS  eiirUest  ii  1590, 
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The 


ide-marii  of  Hani 

■  eldar,  ie  bare  repieaented. 

Of  the  iiutnimenU  catalogued  below  tt  will  ba 

nned  that  eleven  are  probably  by  Hani  the 

kr.     Tba  long  ones  are  provided  with  the 

tave  itc^  aad,  perhaps  without  exception  (one 
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being  witliout  detaUi),  have  the  fr 
identified  with  him  as  the  Inventor.  But  it  Is 
iutareatjng  to  observe  the  expedients  agreeing 
with  the  itatement  of  Pr(elori^^  that  octave 
iastrumeata'  were  employed  with  and  in  the 
oblong  clavecins.  These  eipedienta  doubtless 
originated  before  Hans  Ruckerg  ;  indeed  in  the 
HuBeum  at  NoreDiberg,  there  ie  an  oblong  cla- 
vecin of  Antwerp  make,  signed '  Mnrtinue  Vander 
Bieat,'  and  dated  1580,  tl^t  has  an  octave  spinet 
(n  it.'  'Merten'  Vander  Bieet  entered  tha 
Guild  in  Antwerp,  as  one  of  the  ten  clavecin 
makers,  in  1558.  Now  Mesgn.  ChnppElI  of  Lon- 
doD  own  sach  an  initrument,  No.  9  in  appended 
catalogue,  made  by  Hans  Bucken,  certainly  the 
elder.  No  keys  remain,  bat  the  seals  of  both  the 
Eied  and  movable  keyboarde  is  the  aama,  four 
octaves  marked  near  the  wrestpins  ri-ri  (B-B). 
In  this  clavecdn  it  is  the  left  hand  keyboard 
which  is  removable  and  is  tuned  an  octave  higher. 
In  the  Mosaum  of  the  Con»ervatolie,  Brusaels, 
there  is  an  oblong  clavecin  by  Ham  the  elder 
(No.  4)  wherein  the  octave  spinet  is  above  and 
not  by  the  side  of  the  fixed  one—accordiog  to  M. 
Victor  Mahillon  a  later  addiUon,  though  the  work 
of  the  maker  himseir.  This  curioas  instroment 
formerly  belonged  to  F^tis,  and  is  dal«d  1610. 
While  on  the  subject  of  these  removable  octave 
apinetawewill  refer  lo  one  with  keyboards  side 
by  side  made  by  Hans  the  younger  (No.  13). 
and  dated  1619,  the  property  of  M.  lUgibo, 
and  another,  a  long  clavecin,  also  by  Hani  the 
younger  (No.  a6),  not  dated,  belonging  to  H. 
Snoedcof  Renaii,  that  has  the  octave  spinet  filed 
in  the  angle  side,  precisely  as  in  a  more  modem 
one.  made  by  Coenen  of  Uuremonde,  which  may 
be  seen  in  the  Plantin  museum,  Antwerp. 

Hang  Ruckarg  the  younger — known  to  tha 
Belgian  musiocdogiBts  as  Jean,  because  he  naed 
the  initials  J.  R.  in  his  rose,  while  the  father,  as 
tir  ag  we  know,  used  H.  R^wag,  ag  Vfa  have 
said,  the  second  son.  H.  B^bo  has  supplied 
OS  with  three  of  hia  r«a«*. 


We  have  given  the  date  of  his  baptism  in  thM  married  to  Maria  Waelrant.  of  the  family  of  the 
tkednl  in  1578,  but  have  no  farther  details  musidan  Hubert  Waelrant,'  in  the  cathedral, 
record  beyond  the  ascerbuned  fuels  that  he  wag  I  Nov.   14,   1604;    that  either  he  or  bis  brother 
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Andnea  wu  ftdmitted  m  k  mwleT  in  the  Gaild  in 
1611  1  and  that  he  WM  emplaned  to  tune  the  orgui 
of  St.  Jacques  fhim  163  [  until  164a.  There  is  oUo 
evideoce  u  to  ha  Iwritig  died  in  tbat  yoftr,  ftnd  not 
the  father,  who  would  Basio  to  have  died  before. 

Mr.  Vander  Straeton  haa  however  brought  u> 
nearer  Hana  the  jrounger,  by  reference  to  Saina- 
biury'a  collection  of '  Original  unpubliahsd  papen 
illuBtntiva  of  the  life  of  Sir  Peter  Paul  Kubeni' 
(London,  1851),  p.  108  etc.),  wherein  are  several 
letten  which  paaaed  in  1 638  between  the  painter 
Balthazar  Gerbier,  at  that  time  at  BniiaeU,  and 
the  private  aecretarj  of  Charlee  I.,  Sir  F.  Winde- 
bank.  The;  relate  to  the  purchnse  of  a  good 
virginal  fiom  Antwerp  for  the  King  of  EDEloDd. 
Be  it  remembered  that  up  to  thii  time,  and  even 
ae  lnteaatheReetontion,allclaveoiniinEDgland, 
long  or  square,  were  called  Vii^inali.  [See  VlB- 
oiitAL.')  Gerbier  saw  one  that  had  been  made  by 
Hana  Ruclcen  the  younger  ('Johnnnea  Rickarta'). 
for  the  Infanta.  He  deacribea  it  as  having  » 
double  keyboard  placed  at  one  end,  and  fbar  stops ; 
exactly  what  we  ahould  now  call  a  double  harpu- 
obord.  There  were  two  paintings  inaida  the 
cover,  the  one  nearest  the  player  by  Rubens ; 
(he  subject  Cupid  and  Psyche,  The  dealer  ashed 
£30  for  it,  inch  initrumenta  without  puiitinga 
being  priced  at  £15.  After  some  correspond- 
ence it  was  bought  and  sent  over.  Arrived  in 
London  it  was  found  to  be  wanting  6  or  7 
keys,  and  to  be  Insufficient  for  the  music,'  and 
tJerWer  was  roqne»ted  to  get  it  exchanged  for 
one  with  larger  oompass.  Referring  to  the  maker, 
Gerbier  was  iDformed  that  he  had  not  another  on 
■ale  and  that  the  instrumentcould  not  be  altered. 
So  after  this  Btnigb (forward  but  rather  gruff  an- 
swer Gerbier  was  written  to  not  to  trouble  himself 
further  about  it.  Mr.  Vander  Straoten  enquires 
what  hns  become  of  this  jewel  I  We  agree  with  him 
that  the  preservation  of  the  pictures  has  probably 
long  since  caused  the  destruction  of  the  instru- 
ment. With  such  decoration  it  would  haitily  re- 
main in  a  lumber  room.  Mr.  Vander  Stiaeten 
himaelf  possesses  a  Jean  Rucken  single  harpsi- 
chord, restored  by  M.  Ch.  Meerens,  of  which  he 
has  given  a  heliotype  iUustration  in  his  work.  It 
is  a  splendid  specimen  of  Eaoa  the  younger. 

Andriea  Rackera  (the  elder,  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  son  Andriea),  the  third  son  of  Hans,  was. 
aa  we  have  said,  baptized  in  1571),  and  perhaps 
became  a  master  in  161 1.  It  is  certain  that  in 
1619  a  clavecin  was  ordered  from  him,  for  the 
'     '  "1  representations   of   the 


.D  the  cathedral  he  was  tuning  the  ohapel  organ 
gratuitously  in  1644.  His  work,  spite  of  Bur- 
ney's  impression  about  the  relative  eicellenee 
of  his  larger  instruments,  was  held  in  as  great 
esteem  as  that  of  his  bther  and  brother,  as  the 
above- 111 enUoned  commissioa  shows.  In  1671. 
Jean  Coi,  choirmaster  of  the  cathedral,  left  by 
will,  as  a  precious  object,  an  Andr^  Ruckers 
clavecin.    Handel,   many  years  alter,  did  the 


sane.   Within  the  writer's  recoUeetInn  there  have 
been  tliree  banoui«d  witneaaea  in  London  to  this 

Handel's  (No.  47). 
dated  1G51.  given  by 
MesBTs.  Bi^adwood 
to  South  Kensington 
Museum  j  Oil.  Hop- 
kinson-s  (No.  31) 
.  datedl6T4iandHiB8 
/  Twining's,  a  single 
/  keyboard  one.  (No. 
45),  dated  1640,  still 
St  Twickenhjun.*  A 
tradition  exists  that 
Handel  had  also 
played  upon  both  the 
tsst- named  instru- 
ments. We  do  not 
know  when  Andriea 
Ruckers  the  elder 
died.  He  was  cer- 
tainly living  in  1651, 
since  that  date  is  <« 
his  harpsichord  (H  an- 
del's)  at  South  Ken- 


His 


Of  Andriea  Rockers  the  younger,  ihe  infbnna- 
tioa  is  most  meagre.  Bom  in  1607,  we  think  he 
became  a  master  in  1636.  The  christian  name  la 
wanting  to  the  entry  in  the  ledger,  bat  as  the 
son  of  a  master,  the  eon  of  Andries  the  elder  is 
apparently  indicated.  The  lesearchea  of  M. 
G^nard  have  proved  the  birth  of  a  daaghter  to 
Hans  the  younger,  but  not  that  of  a  son.  It 
might  be  Christopher,  could  we  attribute  to  him 
father.     Retarding  bim,  ' 


living  earlier 


0  belie 


Andries  Ihe  younger  then  became  free  of  LheGuild; 
bat  as  his  known  instruments  are  of  late  dat«  it 
is  possible  that  he  worked  much  with  his  &ther. 
We  know  from  a  baptism  in  1665  that  tfaeyounga. 
Andries  had  married  Catherina  de  Vrioe,  per- 
haps of  the  fiunily  of  Dink  or  Thierri  do  Vries.  a 
olaveoin-maker  whose 
death  is  recorded  in 
161S.  Fais  (Bio- 
giaphie  universelle, 
and  edit,  vii.,  346*) 
says  ha  had  seen  a 
fine  clavecin  made  by 
Andries  the  younger, 
dated  1667.     M.  R^ 

by  him,  and  has  sup- 


EUCKERS. 

StrMten  refen  to  aiiaUier  in 

NuDur.      We    can- 

Dot  deteimiDS  Chrift- 

Upher'a   raUtioiidiip 

to  the  other  Bucken, 

bat  he  might   have 

been  the  her  Chiii* 

tofel  Rncken,  organ- 

in   and   clocknuket 

of  Tennonde,  where 

he  eet  op  a  cnrillon 

'"   1549— !«»%  ft 

l^t,   at  leiat   the 

title  'her'  would  in- 
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dioate  a  penob  regarded  with  veneration.  Tlie 
MWewriter.inthesth  vol.  p.3(j3  of 'La  Mueique 
aui  Paya-Baa.'  continuea,  'wbo  knowe  if  thie 
Chnatopher  did  not  ows  a  workihop  for  clavecin 
Diakine.  Tbe  prieit  waa  everything  at  that 
epoch,  and  a  acholar  an  organ  or  ipinet  builder 
leeinB  to  us  quite  natural  and  normal.' 

We  will  DOW  give  tbe  liit  of  tbe  eiiiting  Rucken 
instrnmente,  aa  eemplete.  aa  we  have  been  able 
to  make  it.  The  kind  and  never  tiring  help  oF 
MM.  Habillon,  Meerena,  and  Yander  Straelen 
of  Bruisel*,  and  of  MM.  Sooeck  and  R^bo  of 
Benaii,  aa  well  aa  of  other  friends,  in  eoMpiUng 
it,  ia  gratefully  acknowledged. 

CaUcgMt  o/  Rackeri  Clatteiai,  ttiU  ixiutng  (iSSi).  ai/ar  atpouibh  aeeording  to  date.    Extreme 

(nefuaremenf I  af  length  and  width. 

In  all  the  aoundboarda  are  painted  with  devices,  generally  of  fruit,  birds,  and  flowers. 

I.   Hans  Rucxehs  db  Oudb  (the  Elder). 


lEt 

^ 

^ 

•^i.«H,«* 

FrwHOwr. 

«~":,r^^ 

' 

•"■*■ 

UB> 

'  *  "  '  •' 

C«llMte>olll.M|lbI, 

RfKltl. 

*■"*"*' 

' 

MMl 

UK 

It    M  tNl 

'  '.SiSS''  "tj"  H™,t.1"^ln^Si '  '^.i 

o.ei»«ua. 

'"'* 

"* 

oaiu«*PB,j™». 

Spll.  Bl»i4tl.     U 

ou... 

MO 

I  I    lir  1  I 

ir;?.^'r:^i^.,»^£rj^« 

"^^""" 

*.«.illl.o. 

' 

"^ 

Wl 

.  .    b,  1  4 

M<iA  da  sun.  Inl- 

'^'lE^Xa" 

t  El  br  1  ij 

«.  SMMtBm.lt 

tmlMt 

Ull 

"■"™" 

"" 

TsppUiiud,    ITI»  diu  iDCllnnuilDillrlbiiu 

M.ll.B«TM.Tpni 

I-VutoSlrulm. 

£^ 

n   »«  i  11 

Hiun.  ChinnUl  C», 

A-J.Blpklu. 

IL  IUa<I".  B™".         1  ;t.E<tlU. 

w^     wu    t  ai  b,  1  9 
W-*      Mia    t  a   br  I  >1 

°U-S.         NH     B  T     tr    I    1) 


II.  Hahs  RocKEBd  DB  JoNQl  (the  Younger). 


kqlBvil;  tint..  C-r:  wbltinunmi.    In- |  I 
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RUCKEBS. 


No. 

fofnt. 

16 

Bant  Bide. 

IT 

Oblong. 

M 

Beo»-de, 

1» 

B«nt  ride. 

» 

Bent  side. 

SI 

Oblong. 

(2 

Bentiide. 

2S 

Bent  ride. 

91 

Bent  side. 

» 

Bent  side. 

« 

Bent  side, 
with  oblong 
eUvecIn  at^ 
taehed. 

0 

Bent  side. 
Bent  side. 

9 

Bant  ride. 

s 


36 


» 

3B 
40 

41 


DaU. 


1627 


1638 


1690 


163B 
16S7 
1638 

16a» 

1648 

Un- 
dated 


»   •    • 


ft.  In.       ft.  in. 
6  •    bj   S  7i 


5   »    hr    I   7k 


4  10  j  by   3  10 


is 


Oblong. 

16I» 

Bent  ride. 

1614 

Bent  ride. 

1615 

Bent  ride. 

IflA 

Bant  ride. 

1619 

Bent  ride. 
Oblong. 

1690 
1620 

Oblong. 

162S 

Bent  ride. 

les 

Bent  side. 

1694 

Oblong. 

1626 

Oblong. 

1630 

Oblong. 

1633 

■       -       •       • 

1634 

8  2  bj  S  8 

6  1  br  2  oi 

5  f  by  1  7 

6  »  by  2  7^ 

7  4^  by  2  8 
7  11  kf  S  0 

7  1  by  2  7 

511  by  2  64 


6  11     by   2   7) 
6   0     by    2   7 


1 0Tlglnftl  keyboard ;  44  oet..  0— B ;  white  natu- 
rals ;  2  BtoiM ;  Rose  no.  4 ;  painting  Inside  top. 
drawn  In  '  La  Murique  anx  Pays-Bas.'  tome  & 
Inserlbed  as  No.  16^  and  Mdsica  Don  dm  Db. 

1  keyboard ;  4^  oeU.  O-F.  without  lowest  C|; 
appears  to  bare  been  extended  by  the  maker 
from  3  j  Oct.,  X— 0.  A  sourdine  '  4  genuuillire.' 

2  keyboards ;  4}  oct..  G— X ;  black  naturals ; 
painting  Inside  top  said  to  be  by  Laiicret.  In- 
scribed JOAMHIS  BOOIKBS  MS  rCCIT  AMTTKB- 

nxi.    Caae  and  top  black  and  gold  lacquer, 

Chinese.    Drawn  In  '  L'  Illustration '  13  March. 

tSBH.  and  as  frontispiece  to  OheTallar  da  Bur- 

bure's  pamphlet. 
2  keyboards ;  6  oct.  and  1  note,  F— (3 :  white 

naturals ;  4  stops  '  k  genoulllAre.'  Bose  No.  S. 
1  keyboard ;  44  oct..  A— F  ;  white  naturals.    In- 
scribed as  Noi  18.  with  date. 

1  keyboard;  4 oct.,  etc,,  C— D;  white  naturals. 
Inscribed  as  No.  19.  with  date,  and  Mosioa 
Maonoboii  ut  80LAIIBK  Dolor  Labobum. 
Rose  No.  2. 

Ikeyboard;  no  keys;  4stopa;  BoaeKo.4;  black 
and  gold  caae. 

2keyboards:  4ioet..B-D;  4  stops  at  the  ride  a» 
originally  placed ;  Rose  No.  4 ;  paintings. 

2  keyboards ;  6  oct..  F— F ;  painted  outside  kg 
Tenlers  or  Brouwer,  Inside  by  Breu^el  and 
PaulBril.  Boas  No.  3. 

1  keyboard ;  4^  oct.  O— D ;  Mack  naturah ;  Bose 
No.  4 ;  blackwood  case  with  Incrusted  Ivory;  ao- 
cordlng  to  NL  du  Sommerard.  Italian  work. 

2  keyboards ;  each  3)  oot.,  E-0  ;  black  naturals ; 
2  Mops  to  the  bent  side  Instrument  and  Rose 
No.  4 ;  to  the  oblong  one,  Bose  No.  2 ;  superbly 
painted.  The  two  Inatrumants  together  form 
an  oblong  square. 

4^  oeU,  C-S ;  white  naturals ;  superb  paintings. 
1  original  keyboard,  4^  oct.,  0— F ;  6  keys  added 

in  treble ;  white  naturals ;  Sstops ;  Rose  No.  2 ; 

painting  of  Orpheus  playing  a  bass  viol. 
1  original  keyboard ;  4^  oct.,  0— F ;  4  keys  added 

In  treble ;  Rose  Now  S,  cut  in  bard  wood. 


PrtMfU  Owmtr, 


M.    Tandor    StraaUB 
BniaselSk 


M .  Uoo  Jomet, 


olioa. 


Baroness    James    i 
Bothachild.  Paris. 


M.  Bnoeck.  Benalz. 

Jehn  Callcott  Honley. 

Esq..  R.A.,  London. 
H.  Snoeck.  Renaia. 


Sovth  Kenriagton  Mu- 
seum (gift  of  Messrs. 
Klrkman). 

F.  R.  Leyland,  Ssq., 
London. 

Muste  du  Conserra- 
tolre,  Paris  (Olapia- 
aon  Collection). 

Mus4e  de  I'Hotet  de 
Cluny.  Pariv  C^t. 
liTK).  No.  2»25. 

M.  Snoeek.  R<snalx. 


■.  Bnoeck,  Benala. 

M.  R6gibu.  Renala. 


M.  B^glbo,  Ranala. 


T.  ShlinUio. 


J.  0.  HoiBlay. 

0. 


III.  Andbies  Ruokbbs  dk  Oudb  (the  Elder). 


8  8^  by  1   44 

7    6     by  2   8 

4  0    by 

7  4    by  2  10 

8  10^  by  2  10 


6  10    by   2  8 
4    1     by   1    3^ 


5  7i  by   1   74 

7  9     by   8  1 

8  0    by  2  10 

4  0     by    8   14 

5  8     by    1   74 
2  14  by    1    6 


1  keyboard ;  4  oci.,  C— €  ;  white  naturals.  In- 
scribed AXDBBAB  BUCKEBS  MB  rSCIT  ANTTBB- 
PlAB,  16IS.  Belonged  to  the  clavecinltt  and 
carilloneur.  Matthias  Vanden  tiheyn,  who  put 
his  mark  upon  it  in  1740. 

2  keyboards,  not  original ;  4^  oct.,  A— E  ;  white 
naturala;  buff  leather,  lute  and  octare  riops ; 
pedal,  not  original ;  case  Teneered  last  century. 
Inscribed  as  No.  SO.  Rose  No.  6.  Painting  Inside 
top  attributed  to  Van  der  Meulen. 

Inscribed  Cohcobdia  Bsa .  pabvab  .  obbsccnt  . 

DiaCOBDlA  .  MAXIMAB  .  DILABUNTUB  ;  was  In  the 

Colleglata  Church  of  St.  Jacques.  Antwerp. 
44  Oct.,  O-F;  white  naturals.    Inscribed  Sou 

Deo  GLOBIA. 

2  keyboards ;  6  oct..  0—0 ;  the  lowest  note  Sre. 
Itelow  cello  0  :  belly  gilt  and  diapered  in  Moor- 
ish style;  painting  of  Orpheus  outside.  In- 
scribed aa  No.  30,  with  date.    Rose  No.  & 

4i  Oct.,  C— F  ;  white  naturals ;  4  stops. 

1  keyboard  ;  3j  oct..  B-C  ;  white  naturals.  In- 
scribed as  No.  90,  and  inside  the  top  Sio  Tban- 

BIT  GLOBIA  MCNOI. 

1  keyboard ;  4  oct..  0— C ;  white  naturala.  In- 
scribed as  No.  80^  with  date. 

2  keyboards ;  6  oct..  F-F ;  white  naturals ;  3 
stops ;  pedal  not  original ;  ease  Teneered  last 
century.  Rose  No.  6. 

6  Oct..  K— F ;  3  stops.    Inscribed  MO8IOA  LAI- 

TiTiAB  Combs.  Meoicina  Dolubom. 
1  keyboard  :  SV  oct.  and  2  notes :  at  least  an  8ve. 

added  in  the  last  century.  Inscribed  as  No.  30. 

and  Inside  top  as  No.  36w   The  stand  a  row  of 

Ave  balusters. 
1  original  keyboard  to  rl^ht  hand  of  front;  4^ 

Oct..  C— F  ;  white  naturals.    Inscribed  Inside 

top  MUSICA  .  MAONOBtJM  .  BOLAMBK  .  DULOB  . 
Labobum.    Rose  No.  6. 

1  original  keyboard  to  left  hand  of  front ;  4 1^  oct., 
C— F;  white  naturals.  Inscribed  Andbbas 
RD01BB8  rBorr  Anttebpiae.  Hardwood  Jacks 
of  double  thickness;  painting  ijiride  top. 
Rose  No.  6. 

Inaeribed  Ajcdbiab  Buokbbs  ANTTCBnai. 


Mus^    du    Conserra- 
toira.  BrusaelSk 


Colonel      Hopklnson, 
London. 


M.  Bnoeck.  Renalz. 
M.  R^lbo.  BenaU. 


M.  Snoeck.  Benalx. 
M.  Alfred  Ciunpo,  Brua- 
sels. 

MM.  Victor  and  Joseph 

Mahlllon.  Brussela. 
Dr.  Uuilah.  Loudon. 


Musde   Archdologlque, 
Bruges. 


M.  R^glbo,  Benais. 


Bdglbo,  RenabL 


In  a  TlllBge  In  FUwdara. 


▲.J.HIpkliia. 

A.  J.  HlpUas. 
O.ObouqnaB. 

A.  J.  Hipkina. 


O. 


0.  Meerana. 
A.  B^bo 


A.IUgfba. 


V.  Mahlllon 


A.  J.  HIpklns. 


Lfon  da  Barbara 
p.  26. 


0.: 

A.B^bo. 


C  Meerens. 
V.  MahlUoiw 


Y.  MaMUoD. 
H.  Holblay. 

y.  MahllloeL 
K.Vand«ratrmeteB. 

A.R<glba^ 

A.R/glbOw 

K.TaDder8trMCc«. 
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>'a. 


'~ 

DaU: 
1«M 

Boat  aids. 

BmtMa. 

IMO 

OblooK. 

1644 

Bmitlda. 

Iftl 

Oblonc 
Bentilde. 

Uo- 
dated 

•    •    • 

Dimetuiom*. 
ft.  in.  '  ft.  in. 

«   0     bj    2   5 

6   8     by    1    8 
8   6     b7    S   « 


GeiMnil  DewWpMM. 


OUonf. 


O 


S     OMOBC 


3  7    by   1   S^ 
7   6     by    2  7 


7  8  by  2  U 

8  8  by  1   S 
6  8  by  2   8 

S  8  by  1    4 


2  keyboards  not  oiiftnal ;  6  oct. ;  black  naturals ; 
stops  and  legs  like  Taskin's;  beautifully 
painted.    Inscribed  as  No.  30.  with  date. 

1  original  keyboard  ;  4  oct..  etc,  C— D ;  white 
naturals.  Inscribed  Andbeab  Bdkebs.  1640 ; 
and  Inside  top  Musica  Laetitiab  CoMKa  Mi- 
DiaMA  Dovotixm ;  inside  flap  Covcorou  Moaw 
Am ICA.  2  stops ;  Bon  No.  6 ;  case  patt.  paper. 

1  keyboard:  4 oct..  0—0.  Inscribed  Anobkas 
RUOIBBS,  AHNO 1644. 

2  keyboards  not  original ;  nearly  S  oel.  O— F. 
lowest  6|  wanting ;  white  naturals.  Inscribed 
as  No.  90.  with  date,  and  Sio  TBANsrr  Gloria 
MoKOi,  MunoA  DoNUM  Dbi.  and  formerly 
Acta  Vibdm  Peobant.  Concert  of  monkeys 
on  the  belly,  one  conducting.    Bose  No.  6. 

1  original  keyboard  placed  In  the  middle ;  4  oot.. 
C— 0  ;  white  naturals.  Bose  No.  6. 

2  keyboards ;  the  lower  4  oct.,  etc.,  B-€,  the 
upper  ti  Oct..  E— 0  ;  only  one  key,  a  white 
natural,  left ;  S  stops ;  no  name  or  rose,  but 
style  of  work  of  A.  R.  Inscribed  Olivia  Spibitos 

LaODBT.  DOMtHUM    COHOOBDIA   BB8    FaBVAB 
CBEaCOIfT  DlBOOBDIA  MaIIMAB  DILABUKTUB. 

2  keyboards,  not  original ;  6  oot.  F— P ;  black 
naturals ;  inscribed  as  No.  90 ;  date  of  renora- 
tlun.  1758,  marked  on  a  Jack  ;  fine  paintings. 

1  keyboard ;  4  V  oct..  0— F ;  white  naturals ;  In- 
scribed as  No.  90. 

2  keyboards;  4^  oct,  B— F;  white  naturals; 
name  and  rose  wanting ;  attributed  to  A.  B. 
by  the  work. 

1  keyboard  9j{  oet..  B-0.  Bose  Na  8. 


Pr€$ent  Ower. 


DUOB,  France. 


Miss     Twining.     Dial 
House,  Twickenham. 


Bomrct  ef  {nfi 
aium. 


E.Yander8traeten. 
A.J.HipklDS. 


IV.  Andbies  Rdokrrs  de  Jonob  (the  Younger). 


M 

BsMsfahL 

UBS 

m 

Msid.. 

]«06 

Of 

Bent  side. 

18» 

m 

Obla^. 

•    •    m 

5  4}  by   2  2^ 
5K)     by   2   4 
4   9    bf    1    5) 


I 


Un- 
dated 


8  7    by   1    5| 


Case  painted  In  blue  camaleu  In  rococo  style ; 

attribution  to  the  younger  A.  IL  from  the  late 

date. 
1  original  keyboard ;  4  oet.,C-0 ;  white  naturals ; 

painting  inside  top.  Bose  No.  7. 
1  original  keyboard ;  4oct.,C— 0 ;  white  naturals. 

Bo«e  No.  7. 
1  original  keyboard  to  the  left;  4oct.,etc.,D— B; 

white  naturals.  Bose  No.  7. 

V.  Ghkistofel  Ruokers. 

1  original  keyboard  to  the  right ;  4  oct..  E— E, 
without  the  highest  DS ;  whilr  naturals ;  Bose 
No.  8 ;  soundboard  and  top  renewed. 


X.    Victor    Mahnion. 
Brussels. 

y.XahmoQ. 

South  Kensington  Hu> 
seum  (gift,  as  baring 
been    Handel's,     of 
Mean.  BcoadwoodX 

A.  J.  Hlpklna. 

X.  B«gtbo,  Benalz. 

A.B4cIbo. 

Muste  'da  Staen.  Ant- 

V.MahffloQ. 

werp. 

Le  Baron  de  Oder,  Chir 
teau  de  Vein.  Pas  de 
Calais,  France. 

y.KahtnoB. 
y.  Kahnion. 

ILSaoeek,  Banalz. 

aUBereDS. 

M .  Snoeck.  Benalx. 

CSoowk. 

Younger). 

M.  Laiignte  (from  the 
ChAteau  de  Perceau. 
prds  Cosne). 

M.  B<igibo.  Benalx. 

SLBtondeL 
A.B<glbQ. 

H.  B^glbo,  Benalx. 

A.B^bo. 

M .  B^gibo.  Benalx. 

A.B^bOw 

M.  B^bo.  Benalx. 

A.B<glbo. 

[A.J.H.] 

RUDERSDORFF,  Herminb,  bom  Dec  la, 
i8aa,  »t  Ivanoweky  in  the  Ukraine,  where  her 
Imiher,  Joseph  Rudersdoi-ff,  a  distinguished 
violinist  (afterwards  of  Hamburg),  was  then 
engaged.  She  learned  singing  at  Paris  from 
Boordogniy  and  at  Milan  from  de  Micherout*  also 
master  of  Clara  Novello,  Catherine  Hayes,  etc. 
She  first  appeared  in  Germany  in  concerts,  and 
sang  the  principal  soprano  inuBic,  on  production 
of  Mendelssohn's  '  Lobgesang '  at  Leipzig,  June 
5,  1840.  The  next  year  she  appeared  on  the 
stage  at  Carlsruhe  with  great  success,  and  then 
at  Frankfort — where  in  1844  "^^  married  Dr. 
Kiichenmeister,  a  professor  of  mathematics, — and 
at  Breslau.  Her  parts  consisted  of  AgAtha, 
Reixa,  Valentine,  Isabella,  Elvira  (Puritani), 
etc.  From  1852  to  54  she  sang  at  the  Ftiedrich- 
Wilbelmstadt  Theatre,  Berlin,  with  great  success, 
in  light  French  operas  of  Adam,  Auber,  Boiel- 
dien,  Harold,  and  Thomas,  as  Juliet  (Bellini),  and 
in  new  German  operas,  such  as  Bertalda  in 
Lortsing^s  '  Undine,  etc.,  besides  playing  at  Aix- 
la-ChapHblle,  Cologne  and  Dantadc.  On  May  33, 
54,  she  first  appeared  in  England  in  German 
opera  at  Dmry  Lane,  as  Donna  Anna,  and  was 
fairly  well  received  in  that  and  her  subsequent 
parts  of  Constance  in  Mozart's  '  EntfUhrung,* 


Agatha,  Fidelio,  and  Margaret  of  Valois,  and  in 
£n<Erlish  as  Elvira  in  *  Masaniello.*  She  took  up  her 
residence  in  England  for  several  years,  only  occa- 
sionally visiting  Germany  for  concerts  and  festi- 
vals. She  sang  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  in 
1855,  A^^  from  1861  to  65,  as  Donnas  Anna  and 
Elvira,  Jemmy,  Bertha,  Natalia  (L'J^toile  du 
Nord),  etc. ;  and  in  English  at  St.  James's 
Theatre  for  a  few  nights  in  Loder's  opera» 
'  Raymond  and  Agnes.'  But  it  was  as  a  concert 
singer  that  she  was  best  appreciated,  her  very 
powerful  voice  (not  always  pleasing),  combined 
with  admirable  powers  of  declamation  and  cer- 
tainty of  execution,  and  thorough  musicianship 
having  enabled  her  to  take  high  rank  as  a  singer 
of  oratorio.  Conspicuous  may  be  mentioned,  her 
rendering  of  the  opening  soprano  recitatives  in 
the  '  Messiah '  and  of  the  air  following,  *  Rejoice 
greatly,*  and  of  the  final  air  and  chorus  in  the 

*  Israel,'  especially  at  the  Handel  Festivals,  when 
her  voice  would  tell  out  with  wonderful  effect 
against  the  powerful  band  and  choir.  In  concerts, 
whatever  she  undertook  she  always  showed  herself 
a  thorough  artist,  being  devoted  to  her  art,  in 
which  she  worked  with  untiring  industry.  This 
she  proved  by  her  revival  of  Mozart's  fine  scenas 

*  Ahi  lo  previdi '  and  *  Misera  dove  son,'  and  of 
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Handers  air  from  'Semele/  '0  Sleep/  or  by  the 
introduction  in  their  own  tongue  of  Danish 
melodies  and  the  Spanish  songs  of  Yradier. 
She  was  engaged  at  the  Boston  festivals  of 
1871  and  72,  and  after  the  latter  took  up  her 
pennanent  abode  in  the  States,  where  she  now 
resides.  At  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  73  she 
wrote  the  libretto  of  Signor  Randegger's  cantata 
*  Fridolin/  founded  on  Schiller's  *  Gangnach  dem 
Eisenhammer.'  She  had  previously  introduced, 
in  1869,  at  the  Gewandhaus  concerts,  Leipzig,  the 
same  composer^s  soena  '  Medea,*  which  she  sang 
also  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  in  72  at  Boston. 
She  has  now  retired  from  public  life,  and  devotes 
herself  to  teaching  singing.  Among  her  pupils 
are  Mesdames  Anna  Drasdil,  Emma  Thursby, 
and  Isabel  Fassett.  [A.G.'j 

RUDHALL.  A  family  of  bell  founders  of 
this  name  carried  on  business  in  Bell  Lane, 
Gloucester,  fron^  1648  until  late  in  the  i8th  cen- 
tury. Its  successive  members  were  Abraham, 
sen.,  Abraham,  jun.,  Abel,  Thomas,  and  John. 
From  catalogues  published  by  them  it  appears 
that  from  1648  to  Lady  day,  1751,  they  had 
cast  2972  bells  'for  sixteen  cities'  and  other 
places  'in  forty-four  several  counties,*  and  at 
Lady  day  1774  the  number  had  increased  to 
3594.  llie  principal  metropolitan  peals  cast  by 
them  were  those  of  St.  Bride,  St.  Dunstan  in  the 
East,  and  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields.  The  most 
eminent  member  of  the  family  was  Abraham 
junior,  who  brought  the  art  of  bell-casting  to  great 
perfection.  He  was  bom  1657,  and  died  Jan.  25, 
1736,  'famed  for  his  great  skill,  beloved  akd 
esteemed  for  his  singular  good  nature  and  in- 
tegrity,' and  was  buried  in  Gloucester  Cathedral. 
His  diaughter,  Alicia,  married  William  Hine,  the 
cathedral  organist.  [See  HiNK,  William.]  The 
bells  of  the  Rudhalls  were  distinguished  for  their 
musical  tone.  [W.H.H.] 

RUDOLPH  JOHANN  JOSEPH  RAINER, 
Abchduke  of  Austria,  bom  at  Florence,  Jan.  8, 
1788,  died  suddenly  at  Baden,  Vienna,  July  24, 
1831,  was  the  youngest  child  of  iKSopold  of 
Tuscany  and  Maria  Louisa  of  Spain.  On  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  Feb.  20,  1 790, 
Leopold  succeeded  his  brother  as  Emperor  Leopold 
II.,  and  thus  Rudolph  received  an  exclusively 
German  education.  Music  was  hereditary  in 
his  family.  His  great-grandfather,  Carl  VI., 
BO  accompanied  an  opera  by  Fux,  that  the  com- 
poser exclaimed :  *  Bravo !  your  Majesty  might 
serve  anywhere  as  chief  Kapellmeister!'  *Not 
so  fast,  my  dear  chief  Kapcdlmeister,'  replied 
the  Emperor;  'we  are  better  off  as  we  are!* 
His  grandmother,  the  great  Maria  Theresa,  was 
a  well-educated  dilettante,  and  a  fine  singer; 
her  children,  from  very  early  age,  sang  and 
performed  cantatas  and  little  dramas,  to  words 
by  Metastasio,  on  birthdays  and  fdtes.  His 
unoie.  Max  Franz,  was  Elector  of  Cologne, 
viola-player,  and  organiser  of  that  splendid  or- 
chestra at  Bonn,  to  which  the  Rombergs,  Rieses, 
Reichas  and  Beethovens  belonged.  It  was  his 
father,  Leopold,  who,  after  the  first  perforaianoe 
of  Cimarosa's '  Matrimonio  segreto,'  gave  all  those 
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who  took  part  in  the  production  a  supper,  and 
then  ordered  the  performance  to  be  repeated; 
and  it  was  his  aunt,  Marie  Antoinette,  who 
supported  Gluck  against  Piccinni  at  Paris. 

Like  the  other  children  of  the  Imperial  family, 
Rudolph  was  instmcted  in  music  by  Anton 
Teyber,  and  tradition  says  that,  as  early  as 
twelve  or  fourteen  he  played  in  the  salons  of 
his  friends  with  credit  to  himself.  In  later  years 
he  gaveample  proof  of  more  than  ordinary  musical 
talent  and  taste;  but  none  greater  than  this — 
that  as  soon  as  he  had  liberty  of  choice  he  ex- 
changed Teyber  for  Beethoven.  The  precise  date 
and  circumstances  attending  this  change  have 
eluded  investigation;  but  in  his  17th  year  he 
received  a  separate  establishment  from  his  elder 
brother,  then  Emperor  Francis  I.  of  Austria 
{succeeded  March  i,  1 792),  as  '  Coadjutor'  of  the 
Prince  Archbishop  CoUoredo  of  Olmfitz.  From 
the  notices  of  Ries  and  other  sources,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  connection  between  Rudolph, 
a  youth  of  sixteen,  and  Beethoven,  a  man  of 
thirty-four,  began  in  the  winter  of  1803-4. 

Raes  relates  that  Beethoven's  breaches  of  court 
etiquette  were  a  constant  source  of  trouble  to 
his  pupil*8  chamberlains,  who  strove  in  vain  to 
enforce  its  rules  on  him.  He  at  last  lost  all 
patience,  pushed  his  way  into  the  young  Arch- 
duke's presence,  and,  excessively  angry,  assured 
him  that  he  had  all  due  respect  for  his  person, 
but  that  the  punctilious  observance  of  all  the 
rules  in  which  he  was  daily  tutored,  was  not  his 
business.  Rudolph  laughed  good  -  humouredly 
and  gave  orders  that  for  the  future  he  should  be 
allowed  to  go  his  own  way. 

Beethoven  in  181 7  told  Fraulein  Giannatasio, 
that  he  had  stmek  his  pupil's  fingers,  and,  upon 
Rudolph's  resenting  the  affront,  had  defended 
himself  by  pointing  to  a  passage  in  one  of  the 
poets  (Goethe  ?)  which  sustained  him. 

Beethoven's  triple  concerto,  op.  56  (1804), 
though  dedicated  to  Prince  Lobkowitz,  was 
written,  says  Schindler,  for  the  Arcthduke,  Sneidler, 
and  Kraft.  The  work  does  not  require  great 
execution  in  the  piano  part,  but  a  youth  of  six- 
teen able  to  play  it  must  be  a  very  respectable 
performer. 

The  weakness  of  the  Archduke's  constitution 
is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his  entering 
the  Church.  The  coadjutorship  of  Olmiltz  se- 
cured to  him  the  succession;  and  the  income 
of  the  position  was  probably  not  a  bad  one ; 
for,  though  his  allowance  as  Archduke  in  a 
family  so  very  numerous  was  of  necessity  com- 
paratively small,  yet,  in  the  spring  of  1809, 
just  sSter  completing  his  2iBt  year,  he  sub- 
scribed 1500  florins  to  Beethoven's  annuity. 
[See  vol.  ii.  p.  59.]  In  1818  Beethoven  deter- 
mined to  compose  a  solemn  Mass  for  the  in- 
stallation service  of  his  pupil,  a  year  or  two  later. 
On  Sept.  28, 1819,  the  Cardinal's  insignia  arrived 
from  the  Pope,  and  the  installation  was  at  length 
fixed  for  March  9,^  1820.  But  the  Mass  had  as- 
sumed such  gigantic  proportions  that  the  ceramony 

1  This  date  b  from  the  report  of  Uw  event  In  the  '  Wiener  muiicftl- 
laehe  Zettung '  of  March  96,  VOO. 
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had  passed  nearly  two  years  before  it  was  com- 
pleted.^ [See  SoLENNis.]  Instead  of  it,  the 
music  performed  was  a  Mass  in  Bb,  by  Hummel ; 
a  'Te  Deum'  in  C,  by  Preindl ;  *Ecce  Sacerdos 
magnus/  by  a  'Herr  P.  T.  R.*;  and  Haydn  s 
Offertorium  in  D  minor.  The  orchestra  was 
increased  for  the  occasion  to  84  players.  What 
an  opportunity  was  here  lost  by  Beethoven  ! 

Besides  the   annuity,    Rudolph's   purse  was 
probably  often  opened  to  his  master;  but  the 
strongest  proofs  of  his  respect  and  affection  are 
to  be  found  in  his  careful  preservation  of  Bee- 
thoyen's  most  insignificant  letters;   in  the  zeal 
with  which  he  collected  for  his  library  every- 
thing  published   by   him;    in   his  purchase  of 
the  calligraphic  copy  of  his  works'   made  by 
Haslinger ;  and  in  his  patience  with  him,  under 
circnmstances  that  must  often  have  sadly  tried 
his  forbearance.     For  Beethoven,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  obligations  to  his  patron,  chafed  under 
the  interference  with  his  perfect  liberty,  which 
duty  to  the  Archduke-Canlinnl  occasionally  im- 
posed.    There  are  passages  in  his  letters  to  Ries 
and  others  (suppressed  in  publication),  as  well 
as  in  the  conversation-books,  which  show  how 
galUng  even  this  light  yoke  was  to  Beethoven ; 
and  one  feels  in  perusing  those  addressed  to  the 
Archduke  how  frivolous  are  some  of  the  excuses 
for  not  attending  him  at  the  proper  hour,  and 
bow   hollow  and   insincere   are  the   occasional 
compliments,  as  Rudolph  must  have  felt.    That 
Beethoven  was  pleased  to  find  the  Forty  Varia- 
tions dedicated  to  him  by  *  his  pupil,  R.  E.  H.' 
(Rudolph  Erz-Herzog),  was  probably  the  fetct ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  bis  satis&ction  war- 
ranted the  superlatives  in  which  his  letter  of 
thanks  is  couched.     Other  letters  again  breathe 
throughout  nothing  but  a  true  and  warm  affection 
for  his  pupil.    Kochel  sensibly  remarks  that  the 
trouble  lay  in  Beethoven's  'aversion  to  the  en- 
forced performance  of  regular  duties,  especially 
to  giving  lessons,  and  teaching  the  theory  of 
music,  in  which  it  is  well  known  his  strength  did 
not  lie,  and  for  which  he  had  to  prepare  himself.' 
When  the  untamed  nature  of  Beethoven,  and 
his  deafness,  are  considered,  together  with  his 
lack  of  worldly  wisdom  and  his  absolute  need 
of  a  Maecenas,  one  feels  deeply  how  fortunate 
he  was  to  have  attracted  and  retained  the  sym- 
pathy and  affection  of  a  man  of  such  sweet  and 
tender  qualities  as  Archduke  Rudolph. 

We  can  hardly  expect  an  Ait:hduke-Cardinal 
to  be  a  voluminous  composer,  but  the  Forty 
Variations  already  mentioned,  and  a  sonata  for 
PF.  and  clarinet,  composed  for  Count  Ferdinand 
Troyer,  both  published  by  Haslin<^er,  are  good 
specimens  of  his  musical  talents  and  acquirements. 
He  was  for  many  years  the  '  protector  *  of  the 
great  'Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music  *  at  Vienna, 
and  bequeathed  to  it  his  very  valuable  musical 
hbrary.  He  was  also  extremely  fond  of  engraving, 
and  several  copper  plates  designed  and  engraved 

I  Pwtlwrrm  taMkomoetm  Its  eompletloB  la  a  letter  to  th«  Ardidaka 
reh.S7.  MB. 

'  TlwM.  a  tplendld  aerirt  of  red  folio  folunoes.  b^ftutifully  copied, 
tn  eenapkaeoi  la  the  Llbrarr  of  tlie  GeMlUchafk  der  Muslkfreunde 
u 
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Concerto  for  FT.  aod  Oreheitr*, 
No.  4.  In  G  (op.  66). 

Do.,  do..  No.  61,  In  Bb  (op.  73). 

Sonata  for  PV .  aolo, '  Les  Adieus. 
L' Absence,  et  le  Betour,'  In  Eb 
(op.  81  a). 

FF.  errangement  of  Fldello  (op. 
726). 

Sonata  for  PF.  and  (3ello,  In  O 
(op.  98). 


by  him  have  been  preserved  to  testify  to  very 
considerable  taste  and  skill  in  that  art.    ■ 

A  son  of  his,  for  thirty  yeara  past  a  well- 
known  contributor  to  the  German  musical  pe- 
riodical press,  still  living  (1881),  possesses  an 
oil  portrait  of  his  father.  It  shows  a  rather 
intellectual  face,  of  the  Hapsburg  type,  but  its 
peculiarities  so  softened  as  to  be  more  than  or- 
dinarily pleasing,  and  even  handsome.^ 

The  Archduke's  published  works  are  the  two 
alluded  to  above : — Theme  by  L.  van  Beethoven, 
with  40  variations — for  PF.  solo  (Haslinger); 
Sonata  for  PF.  and  clarinet,  op.  2,  in  A  (Has- 
linger). 

Those  dedicated  to  him  by  Beethoven  are  as 
follows — a  noble  assemblage — 

Trio  for  FF.,  V..  and  Cello,  in 
Bb(op.  97). 

Grand  Sonata  for  the  Hammer- 
klavler.  in  Bb  (op.  106). 

Canon. '  Alles  Guto.' 

Miasa  Soleiinis.  In  D  (op.  12S). 

Grand  Fugue  for  Quartet  (op. 
13S).  and  4-band  arrangement  of 
same. 

6onf,  'Gedenke  meln.' 

[A.W.T.] 

RUDORFF,  Ebnst,  was  bom  in  Berlin  Jan. 
18,   1840 ;    his  family  was  of  Hanovei-ian  ex- 
traction.   At  the  age  of  five  he  received  his  first 
musical  instruction  from  the  daughter  of  Pro- 
fessor Lichtensteiu  and  god-daughter  of  C.  M.  von 
Weber,  an  excellent  pianist  and  of  a  thoroughly 
poetical  nature.     From  his  twelfth  to  his  seven- 
teenth year  he  was  a  pupil  of  Bargiel  in  PF. 
playing  and  composition.      A  song  and  a  PF. 
piece  composed    at  this   period  he  afterwards 
thought  worthy  of  publication  (Op.  a.  No.  i ; 
Op.  10,  No,  4).     For  a  short  time  in  1858  he 
had  the  advantage  of  PF.  lessons  from  Mme. 
Schumann,  and  from  his  twelftli  to  his  fourteenth 
year  learned  the  violin  under  Louis  Ries.     At 
Easter,  1857,  he  entered  the  first  class  of  the 
Friedrichs  Gymnasium,  whence  at  Easter,  1859, 
he  passed  to  the  Berlin  university.     During  the 
whole  of  this  time  his  thoughts  were  bent  on 
the  musical  profession.     When  Joachim  visited 
Berlin  in  1852  Rudorff  had  played  before  him, 
and  had  made  such  a  favourable  impression  that 
Joachim  advised  his  being  allowed  to  follow  the 
musical  profession.     His  father  was  at  first  op- 
posed to  this,  but  at  length  consented  that  he 
should  go  at  Michaelmas,  1 859,  and  attend  the 
Conservatorium  and  the  University  at  Leipzig. 
After  two  terms  of  theology  and  history  he 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  music,  and  on 
leaving  the  Conservatorium  at  Easter,    1861, 
continued  his  musical  studies  for  a  year  under 
Hauptmann   and   Reinecke.      The  summer  of 
1862  he  passed  at  Bonn,  and  returned  to  Berlin 
without  any  fixed  employment  beyond  that  of 
cultivating  his  musical  ability.  Stockhausen  was 
then  conductor  of  a  choral  society  at  Hamburg. 
Rudorff  went  to  him  early  in  1864,  conducted 
those  of  the  Society's  concerts  in  which  Stock- 
hausen himself  sang,  and  finally  made  concert 
tours  with  him.    In  1865  he  became  professor  at 

s  For  a  more  detailed  notice  see  the  'Miuical  World '  April  2, 1681. 
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the  Cologne  CoBBerratorinm,  and  there  in  1867 
he  founded  the  Bach  Society,  whose  performance 
at  their  first  concert  in  1869  caused  a  great 
■ensation,  and  gave  such  satisfaction  to  Ru- 
dorff  himself  that  he  at  first  refused  an  ap- 
pointment afi  professor  in  the  new  Hoch  Schule 
at  Berlin  under  Joachim's  direction.  He  after- 
wards changed  his  mind,  and  since  Oct.  1869  has 
been  first  professor  of  PF.-playing  and  director 
of  the  piano  classes  in  that  institution,  besides 
oonducting  part  of  the  orchestral  practices,  and 
in  Joachim's  absence  directing  the  public  perform- 
ances. In  the  summer  of  1880,  on  Max  Bmch's 
appointment  as  director  of  the  Liverpool  Philhar* 
monic  Society,  Rudorff  succeeded  him  as  conduc- 
tor of  the  Stem  Singing-Society  in  Berlin*  but 
without  resigning  his  post  at  the  High  School. 

The  surroundings  among  which  Rudorif  grew 
up  were  in  many  respects  most  fayourable.  His 
father,  a  pupil  of  Savigny  and  a  distinguished 
professor  at  the  Berlin  University,  was  not  only 
deeply  learned  but  was  endowed  with  a  poetical 
mind  and  a  natural  gift  for  music.  His  mother,  a 
granddaughter  of  J.  F.  Reichardt,  and  a  friend  of 
the  Mendeissohns,  was  devoted  to  music.  Among 
the  relations  of  the  family  were  Tieck,  H.  Steffens, 
and  K.  von  Raumer ;  while  Achim  von  Amim, 
Schleiermacher  and  the  brothers  Grimm  were 
intimate  friends  of  his  father's  and  constantly  in 
the  house.  The  influence  of  such  characters  as 
these  on  a  boy  of  intellect  and  susceptibility  is 
obvious,  and  they  may  be  said  to  have  formed 
him  both  morally  and  intellectually.  He  himself 
has  made  some  not  unsuccessful  attempts  at 
literature,  of  which  his  essay  '  On  the  Relation 
of  Modem  Life  to  Nature  *  (Preuss.  Jahrbucher, 
1880,  p.  261)  is  a  good  example. 

Ab  a  musician  he  certainly  ranks  among 
the  most  distinguished  of  living  Germans. 
He  has  much  talent  for  PF.>playing,  though  an 
unfortunate  nervousness  prevents  him  from  ex- 
ercising it  much  in  public.  His  tone  is  beau- 
tiful, and  his  conception  poetical,  and  he  pos- 
sesses considerable  power  of  execution,  never 
degenerating  into  display.  He  is  a  very  good 
teacher,  and  numbers  Miss  Janotha  among 
his  pupils.  But  his  greatest  gifts  are  shown  in 
composition.  His  musical  style  is  founded 
throughout  upon  the  romantic  school  of  Chopin, 
Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  and  especially  of 
Weber.  There  prevails  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  Germany  a  foolish  inclination  to  under- 
value that  great  genius  on  account  of  some  weak 
points  in  his  music ;  indeed,  among  the  younger 
generation  of  German  composers,  Kudortf  is  the 
only  one  in  whom  we  can  trace  his  direct  influ- 
ence, and  we  owe  to  him  the  first  edition  of  the 
score  of 'Euryanthe*  (Berlin,  Schlesinger,  1866). 
In  addition  to  these  the  genius  of  Bach  hxis 
influenced  him  powerfully.  Rudorff  however  is 
no  antiquated  Romanticist.  There  is  in  Germany 
at  present  a  widespread  effort  to  throw  off  the 
romantic  style  which  characterised  the  first  half 
of  the  century.  The  leader  of  this  movement  is 
Brahms,  who  has  lately  almost  openly  abandoned 
the  romantic  style.    This  is  not  the  case  with 


Rudorff;  his  sentiment  is  that  of  the  Romanticists. 
But  he  agrees  with  Brahms  in  endeavouring  to 
combine  the  sentiment  of  the  romantic  school 
with  classical  form.  In  this  he  has  succeeded 
better  in  instrumental  than  in  vocal  music. 
Rudorff^s  sentiment  is  much  too  complicated  to 
admit  of  his  producing  any  really  satisfactory 
compositions  of  a  kind  for  which  he  never- 
theless has  a  predilection,  viz.  unaccompanied 
part-songs.  His  part-songs  interest  by  their 
elegance  and  thoughtfulness,  but  few,  if  any, 
leave  a  pleasant  impressiion  on  the  mind.  This  is 
true  also  of  his  solo  songs.  He  has  an  almost 
feminine  horror  of  anything  rough  or  common, 
and  often  carries  this  to  such  a  pitch  as  seriously 
to  interfere  with  simplicity  and  naturalness. 
He  has  deeply  imbibed  the  romantic  charm  of 
Weber*s  mu»ic,  but  the  bold  easy  mirth  which 
at  times  does  not  shrink  from  trivialities  is  unfor- 
tunately utterly  strange  to  him.  His  melodies 
are  intricate,  and  so  artificially  treated  as  to 
avoid  natural  development.  Or  they  are  so  in- 
geniously harmonised  as  to  give  to  what  is  really 
simple  an  appearance  of  singularity;  and  thus, 
owing  to  his  vivid  and  passionate  sentiment,  his 
compositions  often  seem  overstrained  or  extrava- 
gant. To  this  criticism,  however,  his  earliest 
songs  (op.  2  and  3)  are  not  open.  True,  they 
follow  closely  in  Schumann's  steps,  but  they 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  that  have  been 
written  in  his  style. 

But  it  is  through  his  instramental  mnsic  that 
Rudorff  will  be  longest  known.  He  has  produced 
a  number  of  remarkable  and  distinguished  works; 
PF.  pieces,  a  sextet  for  strings,  a  romance 
for  violoncello,  etc.,  two  overtures,  a  serenade^ 
and  variations  on  an  original  theme,  all  for  or- 
chestra; a  ballad  for  orchestra  and  a  piano 
fantasia  composed  about  the  same  time  are 
less  happy.  His  first  overture — in  many  re- 
spects the  most  charming  thing  he  has  written 
— fails  here  and  there  in  respect  to  structure, 
but  in  his  later  orchestral  works  he  shows  a 
complete  mastery  over  forms,  from  the  simplest 
to  the  most  complicated.  That  the  sense  of  form 
should  be  so  strong  in  a  nature  of  so  rich 
and  wide  a  subjectivity  is  characteristic  of  this 
composer.  In  general  his  talent  leads  him  to 
create  that  which  is  elegant,  dreamy  and  tendar, 
rather  than  that  which  is  manly,  powerful,  and 
impetuous.  The  choral  work  with  orchestral  ac- 
companiment, 'Der  Aufzug  der  Romanse,*  fails 
at  the  beginning  and  end  in  those  broad  decided 
forms  which  are  necessary  to  the  style  of  the 
composition ;  but  the  middle  part,  which  treats 
of  spring  and  love,  is  of  singular  beauty.  Through 
the  *  Gesang  an  die  Sterne '  there  breathes  that 
solemn  devotion  to  nature  which  was  first  iUns- 
trated  in  music  by  Beethoven. 

Rudorff*s  works  are  for  the  most  part  of  great 
technical  difficulty.  This  is  principally  because 
the  composer,  we  will  not  say  over-loads  them 
with  detail,  but  over-elaborates  them.  This  has 
kept  his  works  from  being  as  well  known  as  they 
deserve.  But  he  is  sure  to  make  a  name  in  the 
future,  even  though  he  shouldnevercomposeagain. 
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Rodorff  18  however  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  there 
is  hftppily  no  prospect  of  his  laying  down  his 
pea.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  published 
works: — 

Op.  I,  variations  for  a  PFs.;  op.  i,  six  songs ; 
op.  3,  six  do.  from  Eichendorff ;  op.  4,  six  duets 
for  PF.;  op.  5,  sextet  for  strings;  op.  6,  four 
part-songs  for  mixed  voices ;  op.  7,  romance  for 
cello  and  orchestra;  op.  8,  overture  to  'Der 
blonde  Ekbert '  for  orchestra ;  op.  9,  six  part- 
soii^  for  female  voices ;  op.  10,  eight  Fantasie- 
stticke  for  PF. ;  op.  1 1,  four  parl-songs  for  mixed 
vcnoes;  op.  12,  overture  to  'Otto  der  Schiitz'  for 
orchestra;  <^.  13,  four  part-songs  for  mixed 
▼oioes;  <^.  14,  fuitasie  for  PF.;  op.  15,  ballade 
for  full  orchestra;  op.  16,  four  songs;  op.  17, 
four  do.;  op.  18,  *  Der  Aufzug  der  Bomanze/ 
from  Tieck,  for  solos,  chorus  and  orchestra ;  op.  20, 
•erexiade  for  orchestra;  op.  22,  six  3-part  songs 
for  female  voices;  op.  24,  variations  on  an 
original  theme  for  orchestra ;  op.  25,  four  6-part 
aoDgs;  op.  26,  'Gesang  an  die  Sterne/  by 
RUckert,  for  6-part  chorus  and  orchestra ;  op.  27, 
six  4-part  songs;  op.  27,  No.  i  ^tude  for  PF. ; 
No.  a  concert  itude  for  do.  He  has  also  arranged 
Schubert's  4-hand  fantasia  in  F  minor  (op.  103) 
for  orchestra.  [P*^*] 

RUBEZAHL.  An  opera  in  2  acts;  words 
bjr  J.  G.  Rhode,  music  composed  by  C.  M.  von 
Web«r,  at  Breslau,  between  October  1804  and 
May  1806.  Weber*s  autograph  list  shows  that 
the  first  act  contained  15  scenes,  the  second  12. 
Of  these  pieces  of  music,  however,  only  3  have 
■arrived  [in  MS.) — a  Chorus  of  Spirits,  a  Kecita- 
tire  and  Arietta,  and  a  Quintet.  Of  the  overture 
(in  D  minor)  only  the  last  1 1  bars  of  the  first  violin 
pari  exist :  it  was  recast  into  the  overture  called 
*  The  Ruler  of  the  Spirits.*  (See  Jahns's  List,  nos. 
44»  45*  46,  "2  ;  Anhang  2,  no.  27.)  [G.] 

RUFFO,  ViNCiNZO,  an  Italian  composer  of 
the  1 6th  century,  included  by  Baini  among  the 
'good  musiciuis'  of  his  4th  Epoch.  He  is 
8t*ted  by  F^tis  to  have  been  bom  at  Verona,  and 
to  have  become  maestro  di  capella.  first  of  the 
cathedral  at  Milan,  and  then  of  that  of  his  native 
place.  Eitner  gives  the  date  of  the  latter  as 
1554.  Another  notice  makes  him  also  Maestro  di 
Capella  at  Pistoja.  Nine  separate  original  pub- 
lications of  his  works  are  mentioned  by  F^tis  and 
Pougin,  embracing  a  mass ;  a  books  of  motets ; 
I  do.  of  Magnificats ;  i  do.  of  psalms ;  4  do.  of 
madrigals;  and  ranging  in  date  from  1550  to 
1583.  The  Catalogue  of  the  Fetis  Library,  how- 
ever, contains  (No.  a2i3)  a  book  of  madrigals, 
d»ted  Venice,  1545.  The  psalms  and  the  mass 
are  stated  in  the  prefaces  (1568,  74)  to  have  been 
written  for  his  patron  Card.  Borrumeo,  in  accord- 
aaoe  with  the  decrees  of  the  Coimcil  of  Trent 
(1563).  An  'Adoramus'  has  been  reprinted 
hy  Ltick,  and  a  madrigal,  '  See  from  his  ocean 
bed,'  for  4  voices,  was  edited  by  Oliphant,  and  is 
given  in  Hullah^s  *  Part  Music,  Class  A.*  The 
Library  of  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford,  has  a  MS.  motet  k  3 
of  his,  and  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  (No. 
1940)  two  madrigals.  [G.] 
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RUGGIERI,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  family 
of  violin-makers,  who  flourished  at  Cremona  and 
Brescia.  The  eldest  was  Fbancesoo,  commonly 
known  as  '  Ruggieri  il  Per '  (the  father),  whose 
instruments  date  from  1668  to  1720  or  there- 
abouts. John  Baptist  (i 700-1 725)  and  PfSTEB 
(1 700-1 720),  who  form  the  second  generation  of 
the  family,  were  probably  his  sons ;  and  John 
Baptist  (called  *  il  buono*).  who  was  indisputably 
the  best  maker  in  the  family,  claims  to  have  been 
a  pupil  of  Nicholas  Amati.  Besides  these,  we 
hear  of  GuiDO  and  Vincenzo  Ruggieri,  both  of 
Cremona,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
instruments  of  the  Ruggieri,  though  differing 
widely  among  themselves,  bear  a  general  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  Amati  family.  They  rank 
high  among  the  works  of  the  second-rate  makers, 
and  are  often  passed  off  as  Amatis.  [£.  J.P.] 

RUINS  OF  ATHENS,  THE.  A  dramatic 
piece  (Nach^piel)  written  by  Kotzebue,  and  pom- 
posed  by  Beethoven  (op.  II3>,  for  the  opening 
of  a  new  theatre  at  Pesth,  February  9,  181 2, 
when  it  was  preceded  in  the  ceremony  by  '  King 
Stephen '  (op.  117).  It  contains  an  overture  and 
8  numbers,  and  was  probably  composed  late  in 
181 1.  The '  Marcia  alia  turca,*  No.  4,  is  founded 
on  the  theme  of  the  Variations  in  T>,  op.  76,  which 
was  composed  two  years  earlier.  The  March 
and  Chorus,  no.  6,  were  used  in  1822,  with 
the  Overture,  op.  124,  for  the  opening  of  the 
Josephstadt  Theatre,  Vienna.  The  Overture  to 
'The  Ruins  of  Athens*  and  the  Turkish  March 
were  published  in  1823,  but  the  rest  of  the  music 
remained  in  MS.  till  1846.  [G.] 

RULE.  BRITANNIA  I  The  music  of  this 
noble  *  ode  in  honour  of  Great  Britain,*  which, 
according  to  Southey,  *  will  be  the  political  hymn 
of  this  country  as  long  as  she  maintains  her 
political  power,'  was  composed  by  Ame  for  his 
masque  of  'Alfred'  (the  words  by  Thomson  and 
Mallet),  and  first  performed  at  Cliefden  House, 
Maidenhead,  Aug.  i,  1740.  Cliefden  was  then 
the  residence  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
the  occasion  was  to  commemorate  the  accession  of 
George  I,  and  the  birthday  of  Princess  Augusta. 
The  masque  was  repeated  on  the  following  night, 
and  piiblished  by  Millar,  Aug.  19,  1740. 

Dr.  Ame  afterwards  altered  the  masque  into 
an  opera,  and  it  was  so  performed  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  on  March  20,  1745,  for  the  benefit  of 
Mrs.  Ame.  In  the  advertisements  of  that  per- 
formance, and  of  another  in  April,  Dr.  Ame 
entities  'Rule,  Britannia!*  'a  celebrated  ode,* 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  had  been 
especially  successful  at  Cliefden,  and  had  made 
its  way,  though  the  masque  itself  had  not  been 
performed  in  public.  Some  detached  pieces  had 
been  sung  in  Dublin,  but  no  record  of  a  public 
performance  in  England  has  been  discovered. 

The  year  1745,  in  which  the  opera  was  pro- 
duced, is  memorable  for  the  Jacobite  rebellion  in 
the  North,  aud  in  1746  Handel  produced  his 
*  Occasional  Oratorio,'  in  which  he  refers  to  its 
suppression,  '  War  shall  cease,  welcome  Peace/ 
adapting  those  words  to  the  opening  bars  of 
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*  Rule.  Britannia  !* — in  itself  »  great  proof  of  the 
popularity  of  the  air. 
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By  a  singular  anachronism,  Mr.  Schcelcher,  in 
his  '  Life  of  Handel  *  (p.  299),  accuses  Arne  of 
copying  these  and  other  bars  in  the  song  from 
Handel,  instead  of  HandeVs  quoting  them  from 
Arne.  He  says  also :  *  Dr.  Arne  s  Alfred,  which 
was  an  utter  failure,  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  1751.'  It  was  not  Arne's  'Alfred*  that  failed 
in  1 75 1,  but  Mallet's  alteration  of  the  original 
poem,  which  he  made  shortly  after  the  deatli  of 
Thomson.  Mallet  endeavoured  to  appropriate  the 
credit  of  the  masque,  as  he  had  before  appro- 
priated the  ballad  of  *  William  and  Margaret,  and 
thereby  brought  himself  into  notice.^  Mallet's 
version  of  'Alfred'  was  produced  in  1751,  and, 
in  spite  of  Garrick's  acting,  failed,  as  it  deserved 
to  fail.« 

Mr.  Schceleher^s  primary  mistake  led  him  to 
search  further  for  resemblances  between  the 
music  of  Handel  and  of  Arne.    He  found 
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in  Arne.  Not  knowing  that  this  cadence  was  the 
common  property  of  the  whole  world,  he  imagined 
that  Arne  must  have  copied  it  from  Handel. 
His  objections  have  been  answered  by  Mr.  Husk, 
Mr.  Roffe,  and  others  in  vols.  iv.  and  v.  of '  Notes 
and  Queries,*  2nd  Series,  to  which  the  curious  may 
be  referred.  Even  the  late  M.  F^tis,  who  had 
Anglophobia  from  his  youth,  and  who  repaid  the 
taunts  of  Dr.  Bumey  upon  French  music  with 
sneers  upon  English  composers,  admits  that  *  Arne 
eut  du  moins  le  m^rite  d'y  mettre  un  cachet  par- 
ticulier,  et  de  ne  point  se  borner,  comme  tous  les 
compositeurs  Anglais  de  cette  epoque,  k  imiter 
Purcell  ou  Hsendel.'  M.  F^tiss  sneer  at  the 
other  English  composers  of  'cette  Epoque*  as 
copyists  of  Handel  is  quite  without  foundation. 
Handel's  music,  even  with  other  words,  was  pub- 
lished under  his  name  as  its  reconunendation ; 
English  church  musicians  would  have  thought  it 
heresy  to  follow  any  other  models  than  those  of 
their  own  school,  and  English  melodists  could  not 
find  what  they  required  in  Handel.  Ballad  operas, 
Ame's  Shakespearian  songs,  Vauxhall  songs,  bai- 

1  >or  'William  and  Margaret.'  irith  and  without  Mallet's  altera- 
ttoDB,  aee  Appendii  to  vol.  111.  of  'Iloxburvhe  Ballads,'  reprloted  for 
(he  Ballad  Society ;  aUo  an  article  In  No.  1  of  the  periodical  entitled 
'The  Antiquary.' 

■J  See  Cbappell's  '  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time.* 
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lads,  and  Anglo-Scottish  songs,  were  the  order  of 
the  day '  h  cette  epoque,'  and  Handel's  purse  suf* 
fered  severely  from  their  opposition. 

The  score  of  *  Rule,  Britannia !  *  was  printed  by 
Arne  at  the  end  of  'The  Judgment  of  Puis,' 
which  had  also  been  produced  at  Cliefden  in 
1740.  The  air  was  adopted  by  Jacobites  as 
well  as  Hanoverians,  but  the  former  parodied,  or 
changed,  the  words.  Among  the  Jacobite  paro- 
dies, Ritson  mentions  one  with  the  chorus — 

Rise,  Britannia!  Britannia,  rise  and  fi^tl 
Bestore  your  injured  monarch's  right 

A  second  is  included  in  '  The  True  Loyalist  or 
Chevalier's  favourite,*  surreptitiously  printed 
without  a  publisher's  name.    It  begins  : — 

Britannia,  ronae  at  Heay'ns  command  1 
And  crown  thr  native  I*rince  aaain ; 

Then  Peace  shall  bless  thy  happy  land, 
And  plentT  ponr  in  from  the  main ; 

Then  shalt  thou  be— Britannia,  thou  shalt  be— 
From  home  and  foreign  tyrants  free  I  etc 

Another  is  included  in  the  same  collection. 

A  doubt  was  raised  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
words  of  'Rule,  Britannia!*  by  Dr.  Dinsdale, 
editor  of  the  re-edition  of  Mallet*s  Poems  in  1 851. 
Dinsd.\le  claims  for  Mallet  the  ballad  of  '  William 
and  Margaret,'  and '  Rule,  Britannia  1 '  As  to  the 
first  claim,  the  most  convincing  evidence  agMnst 
Mallet — unknown  when  Dinsdale  wrote — is  now 
to  be  found  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum. 
In  1878  I  first  saw  a  copy  of  the  original  ballad 
in  an  auction  room,  and,  guided  by  it,  I  traced 
a  second  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  where  it  is 
open  to  all  enquirers.  It  reproduces  the  tnne, 
which  had  been  utterly  lost  in  England,  as  in 
Scotland,  because  it  was  not  fitted  for  dancing, 
but  only  for  recitation.  Until  Dinsdale  put  in 
a  claim  for  Mallet,  '  Rule,  Britannia ! '  had  beer 
universally  ascribed  to  Thomson,  from  the  adver 
tisements  of  the  time  down  to  the  '  Scotch  Songs' 
of  Ritsoti — a  most  careful  and  reliable  authority 
for  facts.  Mallet  left  the  question  in  doubt. 
Thomson  was  but  recently  dead,  and  consequently 
many  of  his  surviving  friends  knew  the  Gscts. 
'According  to  the  present  arrangement  of  the 
fable,'  says  Mallet,  *I  was  obliged  to  reject  a  great 
deal  of  what  I  had  written  in  the  other  ;  neither 
could  I  retain  of  my  friend's  part  more  than  three 
or  four  single  speeches,  and  a  part  of  one  song.' 
He  does  not  say  that  it  was  the  one  song  of  the 
whole  that  had  stood  out  of  the  piece,  and  had 
become  naturalised,  lest  his  *  friend'  should  have 
too  much  credit,  but  *  Rule,  Britannia!'  comet 
under  this  description,  because  he  allowed  Lord 
Bolingbroke  to  mutilate  the  poem,  by  substituting 
three  stanzas  of  his  own  for  the  4th,  5  th  and  6th 
of  the  original.  Would  Mallet  have  allowed  this 
mutilation  of  the  poem  had  it  been  his  own? 
Internal  evidence  is  strongly  in  favour  of  Thom- 
son. See  his  poems  of  *  Britannia,'  and  *  Liberty.' 
As  an  antidote  tc  Dinsdale's  character  of  David 
Mallet,  the  reader  should  compare  that  in  Chal- 
mers's *  General  Biographical  Dictionary.* 

Beethoven  composed  5  Variations  (in  D)  upon 
the  air  of  'Rule,  Britannia!*  and  many  minor 
stars  have  done  the  like.  [W.C.] 
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BUMMEL.    A  German  musical  family,    (i) 
CHBiSTiAir   Franz  Lddwig  Fbiedbich  Alkx- 
AJTDBB  was  bom  at  Brichseiutadt,  Bavaria,  Nov. 
27,  1787.     He  was  educated  at  Mamiheim,  and 
seems  to  have  had  instruction  from  the  Abb^ 
Vogler.    In  1806  he  took  the  post  of  bandmaster 
to  the  and  Nassau  infantry,  made  the  Peninsular 
Campaign,  married  in  Spain,  was  taken  prisoner, 
released,  and  served  with  his  regiment  at  Water- 
loo.    He  was  then  employed  by  the  Duke  of 
Naeaau  to  form  and  lead  his  court  orchestra, 
which  he  did  with  great  credit  to  himself  till 
1 841,  when  it  was  dissolved.    Christian  Bummel 
died  at  Wiesbaden  Feb.  13,  1849.'  He  was  not 
cfolj  an  able  conductor  and  a  composer  of  much 
ability  and  industry,  but  a  fine  chuinetist  and  a 
good  pianoforte-player.    His  works  are  numer- 
ous, and  embmce  pieces  for  military  band,  con* 
cerioe,  quintets  and  other  pieces  for  clarinet, 
many  pianoforte  compositions,  especially  a  so- 
nata for  4  hands  (op.  20)  waltzes,  variations,  etc. 
and  a  Method  for  the  PF.     (2)  His  daughter 
JoexPHiKB  was  bom  at  Manzanares  in  Spain 
daring  the  Peninsular  War,  May  12,  181  a.     She 
was  pianist  at  the  Court  at  Wiesbaden,  and  died 
Dec.  19, 1877.    (3)  Hu  son  Joseph,  bom  Oct.  6, 
1 81 8,  was  educated  by  his  father  in  music  gene- 
rally, and  in  the  clarinet  and  PF.  in  particular, 
on  both  of  which  he  was  a  good  player.    He  was 
for  many  years  Kapellmeister  to  the  Prince  of 
Oldenburg,  then  residing  at  Wiesbaden-^a  post 
in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  Adolphe  Henselt. 
Up  to  184a  he  lived  in  Paris,  and  then  removed 
to  London  for  five  years.    In  1847  he  returned 
to  Paris,  and  remained  there  till  driven  back  to 
London  by  the  war  in  1870;  and  in  London  he 
resided  till  his  death,  March  25,  i88a    Joseph 
Rmnmel  wrote  no  original  music,  but  he  was 
one  of  the  most  prolific  arrangers  of  operas  and 
operatic  selections  for  the  PF.  that  ever  existed. 
For  nearly  40  yean  he  worked  incessantly  for 
the  bouses  of  Schott  and  Escudier,  publishing 
about  400  pieces  with  each  house  under  his  own 
name,  besides  a  much  larger  number  under  noma 
de  plume.    His  arrangements  and  transcriptions 
amount  in  all  to  fully  2000.    He  wrote  also  a 
series  of  exercises  for  Augener  &  Co.,  and  for 
Escudier.    (4)  Joseph's  sister  Fbanziska,  bora  at 
Wiesbaden,  Feb.  4,  182 1,  was  educated  by  her 
fiither  until  she  went  to  Paris  to  study  singing 
under  Bordogni,  and  afterwards  to  Lamperti  at 
Milan.     She   became  principal  singer  at    the 
Court  of  Wiesbaden,  and  at    length    married 
Peter  Schott,  the  well-known  music  publisher 
at  BnuHels,  who  died  in  1 8  73.     (5)  Another  son, 
August,  became  a  merchant  in  London,  where 
he  still  lives,  and  where  (6)  his  son  Fbanz  was 
bom,  Jan.  11,  1853. 

Fbanz  Rummel  at  the  age  of  14  went  to 
Brussels  to  study  the  PF.  under  Brassin,  first  ns  a 
private  pupil  and  afterwards  in  the  Conservatoire. 
He  took  the  first  prize  for  PF.-pIaying  there  in 
187a,  and  afterwards  became  one  of  the  staff  of 
teachers.  He  made  his  first  public  appearance  at 
Antwerp  Dec.  a  2, 1 8  7  2 .  in  Henselt's  PF.  Concerto ; 
in  July  1S73  played  the  Schumann  Concerto  at 


the  Albert  Hall  Concerts,  London ;  and  again  at 
Brussels,  before  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Bel- 
gians, with  great  distinction.  He  remained  at 
the  Conservatoire  as  professor  till  1876,  when  on 
the  advice  of  Rubinstein  he  threw  up  his  post 
and  began  to  travel,  playing  in  the  Rhine  Pro- 
yinces,  Holland,  and  France.  Early  in  1877  he 
came  to  London,  and  played  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  April  7.  Next  year  he  went  to  Ame- 
rica, where  he  met  with  great  success,  though 
interrupted  by  a  serious  accident.  He  returned 
in  1 88 1,  and  played  again  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  April  30.  His  repertoire  is  large,  embracing 
the  works  of  Tschaikowsky,  Raff,  Rubinstein, 
Liszt,  as  well  as  those  of  the  more  establishetl 
classical  masters.  [6.] 

RUNGENHAGEN,  Cabl  Fbiedbich.     See 

SiNOAKADEMIE. 

RUSSELL,  William,  Mus.  Bac..  son  of  an 
organ  builder  and  organist,  was  bom  in  London 
in  1777.  He  was  sucessively  a  pupil  of  Cope, 
organist  of  St.  Saviour  s  South  war  k,  Shrubsole, 
organist  of  Spa  Fields  Chapel,  and  Groombridge, 
organist  of  Hackney  and  St.  Stephen's,  Coleman 
Street.  In  1 789  he  was  appointed  deputy  to  his 
father  as  organist  of  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury, 
and  continued  so  until  i793)  when  he  obtained 
the  post  of  organist  at  the  chapel  in  Great  Queen 
Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  which  he  held  until 
1798,  when  the  chapel  was  disposed  of  to  the 
Wesleyan  body.  In  1797  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Dr.  Arnold,  with  whom  he  studied  for  about 
three  years.  In  1 798  he  was  chosen  organist  of 
St.  Ann's,  Limehouse.  In  1800  he  was  engaged 
as  pianist  and  composer  at  Sadler's  Wells,  where 
he  continued  about  four  years.  In  1 801  he  was  en- 
gaged as  pianist  at  Covent  Garden  and  appointed 
organist  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  Chapel.  He 
took  his  Mus.  Bac.  degree  at  Oxford  in  1808. 
He  composed  two  oratorios, '  The  Redemption  of 
Israel  *  and  '  Job  * ;  an  *  Ode  to  Music,'  an  '  Ode 
to  the  Genius  of  Handel,*  Christopher  Smart's 
*  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  day,'  and  an  *  Ode  to  Har- 
mony,' several  glees,  songs,  and  organ  voluntaries, 
and  about  20  dramatic  pieces,  chiefly  spectacles 
and  pantomimes.  He  edited  in  1809  'Psalms, 
Hymns  and  Anthems  for  the  Foundling  Chapel.' 
He  was  much  esteemed  both  as  pianist  and 
organist.    He  died  Nov.  ai,  1813.        [W.H.H.] 

RUSLAN  I  LYUDMILA.  A  Russian 
romantic  opera»  in  5  acts,  based  on  a  poem  by 
Pushkin,  the  music  by  Glinka.  Produced  at 
St.  Petersburg,  Nov.  27,  1842.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  the  Caucasus,  in  fabulous  times,  and  the 
mtisic  is  said  to  partake  strongly  of  the  Asiatic, 
oriental,  character.  The  overture  was  played 
at  the  Crystal  PaUce,  Sydenham,  London.  July 
4.  1874.  [G] 

RUST.  A  distinguished  German  musical 
family.  Fbiedbich  Wilhelm  was  bom  at  Wor- 
litz.  Dessau,  July  6,  1739;  his  father  was  a 
person  of  eminence,  and  he  received  a  first-rate 
education.  He  was  taught  music  by  his  elder 
brother,  who,  as  an  amateur,  had  played  the 
violin  in  J.  S.  Bach's  orchestra  at  Leipzig ;  and 
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at  13  he  played  tlie  whole  of  the  Well -tempered 
clavier  without  book.  Compceition,  organ,  and 
clavier  he  learned  from  Friedemann  and  Em- 
manuel Bach,  and  the  violin  from  Hockh  and 
F.  Benda;  and  in  1765,  during  a  journey  to 
Italy,  from  G.  Benda,  Tartini,  and  Pugnani. 
In  1766  he  returned  to  Desaau,  and  became  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  music  there.  On  Sept.  34, 
1774,  a  new  theatre  was  opened  through  his 
exertions,  to  which  he  was  soon  after  appointed 
music-diiector.  He  manied  his  pupil,  Henriette 
Niedhart,  a  fine  singer,  and  thenceforward,  with 
a  few  visits  to  Berlin,  Dresden,  etc.,  his  life  was 
confined  to  Dessau,  where  he  died,  Feb.  38,  1796. 
His  compositions  include  a  Psalm  for  solo, 
chorus,  and  orchestra;  several  large  Church 
Cantatas;  DuodramasandMonodramas;  Operas; 
music  to  Pliiys ;  Prologues  and  Occasional  pieces, 
etc. ;  Odes  and  Songs  (3  collections) ;  Sonatas 
and  Variations  for  the  PF.  solo — '4  dozen*  of 
the  former  and  many  of  the  latter — Concertos, 
Fugues,  etc.,  etc ;  and  three  Sonatas  for  the 
violin  solo,  which  have  been  republished  by  his 
grandson  (Peters),  and  are  now  the  only  music 
by  which  Rust  is  known;  that  in  D  minor  has 
been  often  played  at  the  Monday  Popular  Con- 
certs. His  last  composition  was  a  violin  sonata 
for  the  £  string,  thus  anticipating  Paganini. 
A  list  of  his  works,  with  every  detail  of  his  life, 
extending  to  6  J  large  pages,  is  given  in  Mendel. 
His  eldest  son  was  drowned;  the  youngest, 
WiLBELM  Karl,  bom  at  Dessau,  April  29, 
1787,  began  music  very  early ;  and  besides  the 
teaching  he  naturally  got  at  home,  learned 
thorough-bass  with  Tilrk  while  at  Halle  Uni- 
versity. In  Dec.  1807  he  went  to  Vienna,  and 
in  time  became  intimate  with  Beethoven,  who 
praised  his  playing  of  Bach,  and  recommended 
him  strongly  as  a  teacher.  Amongst  other 
pupils  he  had  Baroness  Ertmann  and  Maximi* 
lian  Brentano.  His  letters  to  his  sister  on  Bee- 
thoven are  very  interesting,  and  are  given  by 
Thayer,  iii.  35-6.  He  remained  in  Vienna  till 
1817,  when  he  returned  to  his  native  place,  and 
lived  there,  teaching  and  making  music,  much 
beloved  and  sought  after  till  his  death,  April 
18,  1855.  ^'*  memory  appears  to  have  been 
extraordinarily  retentive  and  accurate,  and  an 
anecdote  is  given  by  his  nephew  in  Mendel  of 
his  recollecting  a  composition  of  Palestrina*s  after 
48  years.    He  published  little  or  nothing. 

WiLHSLM  Rust  is  the  son  of  Karl  Ludwig, 
brother  of  the  foregoing,  himself  an  advocate, 
and  fine  amateur-player  on  both  violin  and  PF. 
Wilhelm  wan  born  Aug.  15,  i8aa,  at  Dessau; 
he  learned  music  from  his  uncle,  Wilhelm  Karl, 
and  F.  Schneider.  After  a  few  years  wandering 
he  settled  in  Berlin,  where  be  eoon  joined  the 
Singakademie.  He  played  at  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  Berlin,  Dec.  5,  1S49,  and  was  soon 
much  in  request  as  a  teucher.  In  Jan.  i$6i  he 
became  organist  of  the  St.  Luke's  church,  and 
twelvemonths  afterwards  director  of  Vierling's 
Bach  Society,  which  he  conducted  till  1874, 
performing  a  large  number  of  fine  works  by  Bach 
and  other  great  compoeersy  many  of  them  for  | 
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the  first  time.  The  list  of  occasional  concerts 
conducted  by  him  is  also  very  lai^e.  With 
1870  he  unoertook  the  department  of  counter- 
point and  composition  in  the  Stem  Conserva* 
torium  at  Berlin,  and  in  1879  succeeded  £. 
F.  E.  Richter  as  Cantor  of  the  St.  Thomas 
school,  LeipEig,  where  he  now  resides.  He 
has  been  long  connected  with  the  Leipzig  Bach- 
gesellschaft,  and  has  edited  vols,  v,  vii,  ix — zxiii, 
and  XXV.  His  original  works  have  reached  op. 
33,  of  which  eight  are  for  the  PF.  and  the  rest 
for  voices.  [G.] 

RUY  BLAS.  A  play  by  Victor  Hugo,  to 
which  Mendelssohn  composed  an  Overture^  and 
a  Chorus  for  soprano  voices  and  orchestra.  The 
Overture  (op.  95),  is  in  C  minor,  and  Uie  Chorus 
(<>P*  77*  1^0.  3)  in  A.  Both  pieces  were  conceived, 
written,  copied,  rehearsed,  and  executed,  in  less 
than  a  week  (see  Letter,  March  18,  1839).  The 
first  performance  was  Monday,  March  11,  1839. 
Mendelssohn  brought  it  to  London  in  MS.  in 
1S44,  and  it  wa^  tried  at  a  Philharmonic  Rfr- 
hearaal,  but  for  some  reason  was  not  performed 
till  a  concert  of  Mrs.  Anderson's,  May  25,  1849, 
and  is  now  in  the  library  at  Buckingham  Palace. 
The  MS.  differs  in  a  few  passages  from  the  published 
score,  which  was  not  printed  till  after  Mendels- 
sohn's death  (No.  5  of  the  posth.  works).      [G.] 

RUZICKA,*  Wenzkl,  deserves  a  comer  for 
his  connexion  with  Schubert.  He  was  bom  at 
Jarmerits  in  Moravia^  where  his  father  was 
schoolmaster,  Sept.  8,  1758,  and  died  at  Vienna, 
July  ai,  1823.  At  14  he  was  sent  to  Vienna  to 
support  himself  by  music,  which  he  did,  con- 
triving at  the  same  time  to  make  himaelf  a 
thorough  proficient  in  the  rules  of  compoeitieii. 
In  1783  he  was  playing  the  violin,  and  in  1797 
the  viola,  at  the  Hofbui^  theatre.  He  then 
appears  to  have  gone  to  Veszprim  in  HuBgaiy, 
and  become  chorus-master  and  military  band- 
master, and  to  have  put,  or  assisted  to  pat,  the 
famous  Rakoccy  march  into  its  present  shape. 
And  there  he  composed  his  one  laige  work,  an 
opera, '  Bela  futiCs,'  which  wns  first  performed  at 
Pesth,  Feb.  22,  1862,  and  holds  a  high  place  in 
Hungary.  On  Dec.  i,  1792,  he  was  made  Ad- 
junct, and  on  April  i,  1793.  First  organist  to  the 
Court  at  Vienna,  a  post  whici)  he  held  till  his 
death.  He  had  a  great  reputation  as  a  teacher 
of  composition,  and  when  Salieri  discovered 
Schubert's  easy  aptitude  for  music  he  handed 
him  to  Ruzicka  for  instruction.  Ruzicka,  how- 
ever, did  not  keep  the  lad  long,  but  returned  kira, 
saying  much  as  Holser  had  done  before  him. 
*He  knows  everything  already,  God  Almigh^ 
has  tauglit  him.' — A  sonata  of  Ruzicka's  for  Pc. 
and  violin  is  published  by  Mechetti.  [6.] 

RYAN,  Michael  DESifOND,  dramatic  and 
muRical  critic,  was  bom  at  Kilkenny,  March  3, 
I S 1 6,  one  of  the  numerous  offspring  of  Dr.  Michael 
Ryan,  a  physician  of  some  poiiition  in  the  county. 
On  the  completion  of  his  academical  education  at 
an  early  age,  he  entered  the  University  of  Eidin- 
burgh,  early  in  the  year  1832,  for  the  purpoee 
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of-^todjing  medicine.  He  remained  in  Edin- 
buiig^  gteadily  pursuing  his  studies  for  some 
tluee  years,  and  had  made  satisfactory  progress 
until  it  came  to  the  dissecting  room,  at  which 
his  sensitive  nature  revolted.  Being  fairly  well 
read,  a  dabbler  in  literature,  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  art,  a  good  amateur  musician,  and 
m  keen  follower  of  the  stage,  Mr.  Ryan  deter- 
mined to  quit  Edinburgh  and  try  his  fortune  in 
London.  Here  he  arrived  in  1836,  by  chance 
met  with  Mr.  J.  W.  Davison,  and  commenced  an 
intimate  friendship  which  lasted  until  dissolved 
by  death.  Mr.  Ryan  now  entered  upon  his 
Iherary  career  in  earnest,  writing  articles  and 
poems  for  Harrison's -Miscellany,  etc.,  and  pro- 
docing  verses  for  songs,  original  and  translated, 
in  teeming  abundance.  His  'Christopher  among 
the  Mountains,'  in  which  he  satirised  Professor 
Wilson's  criticism  upon  the  last  canto  of '  Chi^de 
Harold,'  and  his  parody  of  the  *  Noctes  Am* 
faroaians,'  were  among  bis  first  ambitious  efforts. 
A  set  of  twelve  sacred  songs,  versified  from  the 
Old  Testament  and  set  to  music  by  Edward  Loder 
(D'Almaine),  may  also  be  mentioned.  The 
'Songs  of  Ireland'  (D'Almaine),  in  which,  in 
conjunction  with  F.  N.  Crouch,  new  verses 
were  fitted  to  old  melodies,  is  another  example 
of  effective  workmanship.  In  1844  Mr.  Ryan 
became  a  contributor  to  *  The  Musical  World,' 
and  two  years  later  sub-editor,  a  post  which 
he  filled  as  long  as  he  lived.  For  years  he 
was  a  contributor  to  the  '  Morning  Post,'  *  Court 
Journal,*  'Morning  Chronicle,'  and  other  peri- 
odicals, writing  criticisms  on  the  drama  and 
music,  which  bad  the  merit  of  being  trenchant, 
■ooad,  and    erudite.     In   1849    ^®  wrote  the 
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libretto  of '  Charles  11.'  for  Mr.  O.  A.  Macfarren. 
The  subject  was  taken  from  a  well-known  comedy 
by  Howard  Payne,  rendered  popular  at  Covent 
Garden  by  Charles  Kemble's  acting  some  quarter 
of  a  century  before.  A  short  time  afterwards 
Mr.  Ryan  was  commissioned  by  M.  Jullien  to 
provide  the  libretto  of  a  grand  spectacular  opera, 
on  the  subject  of  *  Peter  the  Great' — brought 
out  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  on  August  17, 
1852,  under  the  title  of  '  Pietro  il  Grande.'  The 
&ct  of  the  book  having  been  written  in  English, 
and  translated  into  Italian  (by  Signer  Maggioni) 
for  the  performance  at  Covent  Garden,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance rare  in  itself  if  not  absolutely  unique. 
With  the  late  Mr.  Frank  Mori,  Mr.  Ryan  col- 
laborated in  an  opera  called  '  Lambert  Sinmel,' 
originally  intended  for  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  but 
destined  never  to  see  the  light.  Of  the  various 
other  works,  completed  or  mapped  out,  which  he 
produced,  nothing  need  be  said ;  the  name  of  Des- 
mond Ryan  will  be  best  remembered  as  that  of  an 
intelligent  critic,  whose  judgment  was  matured 
by  experience  and  dictated  by  a  seldom  failing 
instinct.  In  1857  he  formed  his  first  association 
with  the  'Morning  Herald,'  and  its  satellite, 
the  '  Standard,'  and  became  permanently  con- 
nected with  those  journals  in  1862,  as  musical 
and  dramatic  critic.  Few  temperaments,  how- 
ever, can  sustain  the  excitement  and  toil  de- 
manded in  these  days  of  newspaper  activity,  and 
after  a  painful  and  prolonged  illness,  Mr.  Ryan 
quitted  this  life  on  Dec.  8,  1868,  followed  to  the 
grave  by  the  regretful  memories  of  those  who 
had  known  and  esteemed  his  character.  Dea- 
mond  Ryan  was  twice  married,  and  left  to  mourn 
him  a  widow  and  eight  children.  [D.L.  R.] 
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O  ACCHINI,  Aktokto  Mabia  Gaspabb.  bom 
at  Puzzuoli,  near  Naples,  on  July  23,  1734. 
This  'graceful,  elegant,  and  judicious  com- 
'  as  Bumey  calls  him,  who  enjoyed  great 
contemporary  fame,  and  was  very  popular  in  this 
ooontry,  was  the  son  of  poor  fisherpeople  who  had 
no  idea  of  bringing  him  up  to  any  life  but  their 
own.  It  chanced  however  that  Durante  heard 
the  boy  sing  some  popular  airs,  and  was  so  much 
■truck  with  hb  voice  and  talent  that  he  got  him 
admitted  Into  the  Conservatorio  of  San  Onofrio, 
at  Ni^lea.  Here  he  learned  the  violin  from  Nic- 
colo  Forensa,  and  acquired  a  considerable  mastery 
over  the  instrument,  which  he  subsequently 
tnmed  to  good  account  in  his  orchestral  writing. 
He  studied  singing  with  Gennaro  Manna ;  har- 
mony and  counterpoint  with  Durante  himself, 
who  esteemed  him  highly,  holding  him  up  to  his 
other  pupils,  among  whom  were  Jommelli,  Pic- 
cinni  and  Guglielmi,  as  their  most  formidable 
rivaL  Durante  died  in  1 755,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  Saochini  left  the  G^nservatorio,  but  not 
nntU  he  had  produced  an  Intermezzo,  in  two 
VBiiM,  '  Fra  Donate,'  very  successfully  performed 
by  the  pnpils  of  the  institution.    For  some  years 


he  supported  himself  by  teaching  singing,  and 
writing  little  pieces  for  minor  theatres,  till,  in 
1 762,  he  wrote  a  serious  opera  for  the  Argentina 
theatre  at  Rome.  This  was  so  well  received 
that  he  remained  for  seven  years  attached  to  the 
theatre  as  composer,  writing  operas  not  only  for 
Rome  but  many  other  towns.  Among  these, 
*  Alessandro  nelle  Indie,'  played  at  Venice  in  1 768, 
was  especially  successfiU,  and  obtained  for  its 
composer,  in  1 769,  the  directorship  of  the  '  Ospe* 
daletto'  school  of  music  there.  He  seems  to 
have  held  this  office  for  two  years  only,  but 
during  that  time  formed  some  excellent  pupils, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Gabrieli,  Canti, 
and  Pasquali. 

In  1 771  he  left  Venice,  and  proceeded  by  way 
of  Munich,  Stuttgart,  and  other  German  towns, 
to  England,  arriving  in  London  in  April  177a. 
His  continental  fame  had  preceded  him  to  this 
country,  and  a  beautiful  air  of  his,  *  Care  luci,' 
introduced  by  Guarducci  into  the  pasticcio  of 
'  Tigrane,'  as  early  as  1 767,  had,  by  its  popular- 
ity, paved  the  way  for  his  music.  True,  a 
strong  clique  existed  against  the  new  composer, 
but  he  soon  got  the  better  of  it.     'He  not  only 
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supported  the  high  reputation  he  had  acquired 
on  the  Continent,  but  yanquiflhed  the  enemies  of 
his  talents  in  Euj^rland.  His  operas  of  the  "  Gid  ** 
and  "  Tamerlano/'  were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
most  of  the  musical  dramas  performed  in  any 
part  of  Europe ;  indeed  each  of  these  dramas 
was  so  entire,  so  masterly,  and  yet  so  new  and 
natural,  that  there  was  nothing  left  for  criticism 
to  censure,  though  innumerable  beauties  to  point 
out  and  admire.*     (Bumey.) 

In  addition  to  the  operas  named  above,  *he 
produced  here  'Lucio  Vero'  and  *Nitetti  e 
Perseo.*  His  perfect  comprehension  of  the  art 
of  writing  for  the  voice,  and  the  skill  with  which 
he  adapted  his  songs  to  their  respective  expo- 
nents, contributed  an  important  element  to  the 
success  of  his  music^  even  indifferent  singers 
being  made  to  appear  to  advantage.  His  popu- 
larity, however,  was  undermined  after  a  time, 
from  a  variety  of  causes.  Jealousy  led  to  cabals 
against  him.  '  Upon  a  difference  with  Rauzzini, 
this  singer,  from  a  friend,  became  a  foe,  declar- 
ing himself  to  be  the  author  of  the  principal 
songs  in  all  the  late  operas  to  which  Sacchini 
had  set  his  name,  and  threatening  to  make  an 
affidavit  of  it  before  a  magistrate.  The  utmost 
of  this  accusation  that  can  be  looked  upon  as 
true  may  have  been  that  during  Sacchini^s  severe 
fits  of  the  gout,  when  he  was  called  upon  for  hk 
operas  before  they  were  ready,  he  employed 
Bauzzini,  as  he  and  others  had  done  Anfossi 
in  Italy,  to  fill  up  the  parts,  set  some  of  the 
recitatives,  and  perhaps  compose  a  few  of  ihe 
airs  for  the  under  singers.^  (Bumey.)  He  would 
probably  have  lived  down  this  calumny,  prompted 
as  it  was  by  personal  spite,  but  his  idle  and 
dissolute  habits  estranged  his  friends,  impaired 
his  health,  and  got  him  deeply  into  debt,  the 
consequence  of  which  was  that  he  left  this  coun- 
try and  settled  in  Paris — Bumey  says  in  1 784 ; 
F^tis  in  178a.  It  seems  probable  that  this  last 
date  is  correct,  as  several  of  his  operas  were 
produced  in  the  French  capital  during  1783-4. 
He  had  been  there  on  a  visit  in  1781,  when  his 
*  Isola  d^Amore,*  translated  by  Fram^ry  and 
adapted  to  the  French  stage,  was  played  there 
Buocessfully,  under  the  name  of  'La  Colonic.' 
His  '  Olimpiade  *  is  said  to  have  been  deprived  of 
a  hearing  tl  trough  the  jealousy  of  Gluck.  Bumey 
says,  that  in  Paris  Sacchini  was  almost  adored. 
His  works  were  often  performed  and  widely 
popular  there  after  his  death,  but  during  his  life 
his  luck  seems  to  have  been  almost  invariably 
bad.  He  started  with  an  apparent  advantage 
in  the  patronage  of  Joseph  II.  of  Austria,  who 
was  iu  Paris  at  the  time,  and  recommended  the 
composer  to  the  protection  of  his  sister,  Marie 
Antoinette.  Thanks  to  this,  he  obtained  a  hear- 
ing for  his  'Rinaldo*  (rearranged  and  partly  re- 
written for  the  French  stage  as  'Renaud'),  and 
for  *  II  gran  Cid,*  which,  under  the  name  of 
'Chim^ne,*  was  performed  before  the  Court  at 
Fontainebleau.  Both  of  these  works  contained 
great  beauties,  but  neither  had  more  than  a 
limited  success.  *  Dardanus,'  a  French  opera,  was 
not  more  fortunate,  in  1784.    *  CEdipe  k  Colone* 
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waa  finished  early  in  1785.  This,  his  master- 
piece, brought  him  his  bitterest  disappointment. 
The  Queen  had  promised  that  'CEdipe'  should  be 
the  first  opera  at  the  royal  theatre  during  the 
Court's  next  residence  at  Fontainebleau.  The 
time  was  approaching,  but  nothing  was  said 
about  it,  and  Sacchini  remarked  with  anxiety 
that  the  Queen  avoided  him  and  seemed  uneasy 
in  his  presence.  Suspense  became  intcderable, 
and  he  sought  an  audience,  when  the  Queen 
unwillingly  and  hesitatingly  confessed  the  truth. 
'My  dear  Sacchini,  I  am  accused  of  showing 
too  much  favour  to  foreigners.  I  have  been  so 
much  pressed  to  command  a  performance  of  M. 
Lemoine's  "  Phfedre  "  instead  of  your  "  CEdipe  " 
that  I  cannot  refuse;  You  see  the  situation ; 
forgive  me.*  Poor  Sacchini  controlled  himself  at 
the  moment,  but  on  arriving  at  home  gave  way 
to  despair.  The  Queen's  favour  lost,  he  believed 
his  only  chance  gone.  He  took  to  his  bed  then 
and  there,  and  died  three  months  afterwards,  on 
October  7,  1786. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
this  composer,  whose  merits  were  great,  yet 
whose  importance  to  the  history  of  Art  seems  now 
so  small.  The  dramatic  music  of  the  end  of  the 
last  century  is  summed  up  to  us  in  the  operas 
of  Gluck  and  Mozart,  exclusive  of  many  others, 
akin  to  these  in  style  and  tendency,  deficient 
only  in  the  vital  element  which  makes  one  work 
live  while  others  die  out.  At  the  time  of  their 
production  the  line  may  have  seemed  more 
difficult  to  draw.  One  drop  of  essence  may 
be  distilled  from  a  large  quantity  of  material, 
yet  without  the  proportion  of  material,  that 
drop  would  not  be  obtained.  Among  the  second- 
rate  writers  of  this  transition  period,  Sacchini 
must  rank  fir^t.  A  little  more  force,  perhaps  a 
little  less  facility,  and  he  might  have  be^  a 
great,  instead  of  a  clever,  or  a  '  graceful,  elegant 
and  judicious  '  composer.  He,  better  thui  most 
Italians,  seems  to  have  understood  the  dawning 
idea  of  the  '  poetical  basis  of  music  * ;  unfor- 
tunately the  muBical  ideas,  of  which  the  super- 
structure must  (after  all)  consist,  while  good  and 
appropriate  as  far  as  they  went,  were  limited. 
His  dramatic  sense  was  keen  and  just,  but  was 
not  backed  by  sufficient  creative  power  to  make 
a  lasting  mark.  Fear,  remorse,  love,  hatred, 
revenfi^e, — these  things  repeat  themselves  in  the 
world  s  drama  from  Time's  beginning  to  its  end, 
but  their  expressions  are  infinite  in  variety. 
They  repeat  themselves,  too,  in  Sacchini's  operas, ' 
but  always  in  very  much  the  same  way.  In  his 
later  works,  the  influence  of  Gluck's  spirit  is 
unmistakeable.  There  is  a  wide  gulf  bietween 
such  early  Italian  operas  as  '  L'lsola  d'Amore^* 
consisting  of  the  usual  detached  series  of  songs, 
duets,  and  concerted  pieces,  and  the  'GSdipe  )k 
Colone,'  where  each  number  leads  into  the  next, 
and  where  vigorous  accompanied  recitative  and 
well -contrasted,  dialogued  choruses  carry  on  and 
illustrate  the  action  of  the  drama,  while  keeping 
alive  the  interest  of  the  hearer.  Burney  remarks 
that  Sacchini,  *  observing  how  fond  the  English 
were  of  Handtl's  oratorio  choruses,  introduced 
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solemn  and  elaborate  choniseB  into  iome  of  his 
opens ;  but,  though  excellent  in  their  kind,  they  , 
liefer  had  a  good  effect ;  the  mixture  of  English 
ringers  with  the  Italian,  as  well  as  the  awkward 
figare  they  cut  as  actors,  joined  to  the  difficulty 
of  getting  their  parts  by  heart,  rendered  those 
compositions  ridiculous  which  in  still  life  would 
ha^e  been  admirable.*  In  Paris  they  managed 
these  things  better,  for  in  all  the  operas  of  Sao- 
chioi*s  which  were  composed  or  arranged  for  the 
French  stage,  choruses  are  used  largely  and  with 
admirable  effect,  while  in  '  (Edipe  *  they  are  the 
principal  feature.  A  somewhat  similar  transition 
to  this  is  apparent  in  comparing  Piccinni's  earlier 
and  later  works  ;  but  his  French  operas  are  only 
Italian  ones  modified  and  enlarged.  Saochini 
had  fiir  more  dramatic  spirit,  and  took  more 
kindly  to  the  change.  He  bears  the  kind  of 
relation  to  Gluck  that  Piocinni  does  to  Mozart, 
bat  he  approached  his  model  more  nearly,  for 
he  handled  Gluck's  theory  almost  as  well  as 
Glack  himself:  had  he  possessed  the  one  thing 
lit^king — force  of  originality,  there  might  have 
been  more  in  his  works  for  *  criticism  to  censure/ 
bat  they  might  not  now  have  been  forgotten. 
As  it  was,  they  made  a  hard  struggle  for  life. 
The  '  (Edipe '  was  continuously  on  the  boards  of 
the  Aeademie  for  43  years  (from  1787  to  1830), 
which  can  be  said  of  no  other  opera.  During 
this  time  it  had  583  representations.  It  was 
revived  in  July  1843,  and  was  performed  six 
times  in  that  year  and  once  in  May,  1844. 

Saochini  understood  orchestral  as  well  as  choral 
effect.  His  scores  are  small,  oboes,  horns,  and 
sometimes  trumpets  and  bassoons,  being  the  only 
additions  to  the  string  quartet,  but  the  treat- 
ment is  as  effective  as  it  is  simple.  His  part- 
writing  is  pure  and  good,  while  the  care  and 
finish  evident  in  his  scores  is  hard  to  reconcile 
with  the  accounts  of  his  idle  and  irregular  ways. 
The  same  technical  qualities  are  shown  in  his 
compositions  for  the  church,  which  in  other  ways 
are  lees  distinguished  than  his  operas  from  con- 
temporary works  of  a  similar  kind.  ^  ' 

Much  of  Sacchini's  music  is  lost.  F^tis  gives 
a  list  of  21  sacred  compositions,  and  the  names 
of  41  operas,  the  chief  of  which  have  been  men- 
tioned here,  but  Bumey  puts  the  number  of 
these  much  higher.  The  last  of  them,  'Arvire 
et  Evelina,'  was  left  unfinished.  It  was  com- 
pleted by  J.  B.  Rey,  and  performed  with  success 
after  the  composer^s  death  (April  29, 1788).  He 
also  left  six  trios  for  two  violins  and  bass ;  six 
quartets  for  two  violins,  tenor  and  bass;  and  two 
sets,  each  of  six  harpsichord  sonatas,  with  violin, 
as  well  as  twelve  sonatas  (ops.  3  and  4)  for  clavier 
solo.  These  were  all  published  in  London.  One 
of  the  sonatas,  in  F,  is  included  in  Pauer's  '  Alte 
Meister.'  [See  the  list,  vol.  ii.  247  5.]  A  couple 
rf  cavatinas  are  given  by  Gevaert  in  his  '  Gloires 
d'ltalie,'  and  an  antiphon  for  two  voices  by 
dioron  in  his  *  Journal  de  Chant.*         [F.A.M.] 

SACKBUT  (Fr.  Saguebute,  Samhuque ;  Span. 
Saeabuche  ;  Ital.  Trombone ;  Ger.  Posaune).  An 
old  name  for  the  Trombone  or  Bass-trumpet. 
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There  is  good  evidence  that,  besides  the  Tuba 
and  Lituus,  the  Romans  had  instruments  of  the 
trumpet  family,  provided  with  a  slide  for  altering 
their  pitch.  Indeed  a  fine  specimen,  discovered 
in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  and  presented  to 
George  III.  is  now  in  possession  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen.  Some  such  instrument  was  known  to 
Shakespeare,  who  has  the  passage  : 

The  trumpets,  sackbnts,  psalteries,  and  fifes 
Make  the  ran  daaice,—Ooriotanut» 

It  is  also  named  by  Burton  in  his  '  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy':  *  As  he  that  plaies  upon  a  Sagbut 
by  pulling  it  up  and  down  alters  his  tones  and 
tunes.*  The  word  translated  Sackbut  in  the 
English  Bible  is  eabeca,  which  was  probably  a 
stringed  instrument,  and  which  some  identify 
with  the  <rafi0jiicij  of  the  Greeks. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  sackbut  or  trom- 
bone, though  known  in  Germany,  a  century  ago 
had  in  this  country  fallen  into  disuse.  This  is 
clearly  proved  by  the  following  extract  from  Dr. 
Bumey*s  'Account  of  the  musical  performances 
in  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Pantheon  on  May 
26,  27,  29,  and  June  3  and  5,  1784*  : 

In  order  to  render  the  band  as  powerful  and  complete 
as  possible  it  vras  determined  to  employ  every  species  of 
instrument  that  was  capable  of  producing  i^rand  eflfects 
in  a  groat  orchestra  and  spacious  building.  Among 
these  the  Sacbut  or  Double  Trumpet  was  sought: 
but  so  many  years  had  elapsed  since  it  had  been  used 
in  this  kingdom,  that  neither  the  instrument  nor  a 
performer  upon  it  could  easily  be  found.  It  was  how- 
ever discovered  .  .  that  in  his  Majesty's  private  miliUry 
band  there  were  six  musicians  who  playei  the  three 
several  species  of  sacbut,  tenor,  bass,  and  double  bass  A 

On  referring  to  t|>e  band-list  tho  following  entry 
is  found : 

Tromboivi  or  Sacbutb. 

Mr.  Karst.  Mr.  Moeller.  Mr.  Pick. 

„    Kneller.         „    Nelbour.  ,,    Zink. 

These  performers  played  on  ottier  instruments  when  the 
Sacbuts  were  not  wanted. 

For  musical  details,  see  Tbohbonk.       [W.H.S.] 

SACKED  HARMONIC  SOCIETY.  This 
Society  was  originated  by  Thomas  Brewer, 
Joseph  Hart,  W."  Jeffreys,  Joseph  Surman,  and 
—  Cockerell,  who  first  met,  with  a  view  to  its 
establishment,  on  Aug.  21.  1832.  Its  practical 
operations  did  not  however  commence  until 
Nov.  20  following.  Its  first  meetings  were  held 
in  the  chapel  in  Gate  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  many  years  since  converted  into  a  music 
hall.  Its  first  concert  was  given  in  the  chapel 
on  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  15,  1833.  The  pro- 
gramme comprised  selections  from  Handel's 
*  Messiah*  and  'Funeral  Anthem,'  and  from 
Perry's  'Fall  of  Jerusalem'  and  *  Death  of 
Abel,*  with  Attwood's  Coronation  Anthem,  *  O 
Lord,  grant  the  king  a  long  life/  and  the  hymn 

1  '  The  moit  common  8»cbat.  which  the  ItsIUins  c»ll  Trombont,  And 
the  Germsni  Po«aune.  Is  an  oct*Ye  below  the  common  trumpet ;  Its 
length  eight  feet  when  folded,  and  sixteen  straight.  There  Is  a 
manual  by  which  a  note  can  be  acquired  a  fourth  lower  than  the 
usual  lowest  sound  on  the  trumpet,  and  all  the  tones  and  iemitonet 
ot  the  common  scale.'    (Foolnott  in  Ik*  orininal.) 
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'Adeste  fideles.'  The  nunei  of  the  prinoipel 
aingera  were  not  pabliahed;  ThonuM  Harper 
was  engaged  as  wlo  trumpeter.  The  then  offioen 
of  the  &)cietj  were  John  Newman  Hamaon, 
president;  Thomas  Brewer,  secretary;  J.  G. 
Moginie,  treasurer ;  Joseph  Surman,  conductor ; 
Geoi^  Perry,  leader  of  the  band;  and  F.  C. 
Walker,  organist.  In  Nov.  1833,  the  permission 
to  meet  in  the  ohapel  being  suddenly  withdrawn, 
the  Society  removed  to  a  ohapel  in  Henrietta 
Street,  Brunswick  Square,  and  snortly  afterwards 
to  a  room  belonging  to  the  Scottish  Hospital  in 
Fleur  de  Lys  Court,  Fleet  Street ;  but  at  Mid- 
summer, 1834,  ^^  migrated  to  Exeter  Hall,  which 
was  its  home  until  Minhaelmas,  1880.  The  con- 
certs were  for  the  first  two  years  given  in  the 
Minor  Hall,  and  oonsisted  princip^y  of  selec- 
tions, in  which  a  few  short  complete  works  were 
occasionally  introduced,  such  as  Handel's  '  Det- 
tingen  Te  Deum,'  Haydn*s '  Mass,'  No.  i,  Bishop^s 
'Seventh  Day,'  and  Romberg's  'The  Transient 
and  the  Eternal.'  The  Society  having  on  June  28, 
T836,  given  a  concert  in  the  Large  Hall  in  aid  of 
a  charity  with  very  great  success,  was  shortly 
afterwards  induced  to  give  its  own  concerts 
there.  At  the  same  time  an  important  change 
in  its  policy  was  effected,  viz.  the  abandonment 
of  miscellaneous  selections  for  complete  oratorios, 
a  change  which  was  received  by  Oie  public  with 
great  favour.  Up  to  that  period,  even  at  the 
provincial  festivals,  it  was  very  rarely  that  any 
complete  oratorio,  except  Handel's  'Messiah' 
was  performed,  whilst  the  programmes  of  the 
80-caUed  '  Oratorios '  at  the  two  patent  theatres 
on  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  in  Lent  were  a 
mongrel  mixture  of  oratorio  songs  and  choruses, 
secufiu:  songs  of  all  kinds,  and  instrumental  solos. 
The  first  concert  given  in  the  Large  Hall  on  the 
Society's  own  account  was  Handel's  *  Messiah,* 
on  Dec.  ao,  1836,  the  orchestra .  consisting  of 
about  300  performers.  In  1837  ^^  works 
performed  included  Mendelssohn's  'St.  Paul* 
(Mwroh  7),  for  the  first  time  in  London  and 
second  in  England,  Handel's  '  Messiah,'  '  Israel 
in  Egypt,'  and  '  Dettingen  Te  Deum,'  Haydn's 
'Creation/  and  the  Mass  known  as  Mozart's 
12th.  On  Sept.  12  another  performance  of  'St. 
Paul'  was  given,  in  the  composer's  presence 
[see  Mekdklssohk],  of  which  he  wrote  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Society — *  I  can  hardly  express 
the  gratification  I  felt  in  hearing  my  work  per- 
formed in  so  beautiful  a  manner, — indeed,  I 
shall  never  wish  to  hear  some  parts  of  it  better 
executed  than  they  were  on  that  night.  The 
power  of  the  choruses, — ^that  large  bodv  of  good 
and  musical  voices, — and  the  style  in  which  they 
sang  the  whole  of  my  music,  gave  me  the  highest 
and  most  heartfelt  treat ;  whSe  I  reflected  on  tiie 
immense  improvement  which  such  a  number  of 
real  amateurs  must  necessarily  produce  in  the 
country  which  may  boast  of  it.  During  the 
year  the  number  of  performers  was  increased  to 
500.  In  the  same  year  the  formation  of  a 
musical  library  was  commenced,  and  Robert 
Kanzow  Bowley  appointed  honorary  librarian. 
In  1838  Handel's  'Judas  Maccabeus,'  'Samson,' 
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and  'Solomon*  were  revived,  and  Beethoven's 
'Mass  in  C,*  ^whr's  'Last  Judgment,*  and 
Perry's  *Fall  of  Jerusalem'  introduced.  1839 
witnetoed  the  revival  and  repetition  of  Handel  s 
'  Joshua.'  A  new  organ  was  built  for  the  Society 
by  Walker,  and  opened  Jan.  23,  1840,  with  a 
perfonnanoe  by  Thomas  Adams.  Handel's 'Saul* 
was  revived,  and  Elvey's  '  Resurrectioii  and 
Ascension,'  and  Perry's  '  Thanksgiving  Anthem 
on  the  birth  of  the  Princess  Ro^'  introduced. 
1 841  was  distinguished  by  a  revival  of  Handel's 
'Jephthah,*  and  by  two  performances  of  a 
selection  of  anthems.  The  latter  was  received 
with  great  interest,  public  attention  having  been 
then,  lately  drawn  to  our  cathedral  music  Tlie 
progranune  was  chronologically  arranged  and 
exhibited  the  varioua  clumgea  in  the  style  of 
Engliah  church  music  finom  Tallis  to  Siunuel 
Wesley,  a  period  of  two  centuries  and  a  half. 
It  ia  true  that  a  performance  of  a  ao-called 
'Selection  of  Anthema'  had  been  given  in  the 
preceding  year,  but  the  programme  being  in* 
judiciously  arranged — a  few  anthema  being  inter- 
spersed  with  songs  and  other  pieces  in  no  wise 
connected  with  church-music, — ^had  produced 
but  little  effect :  the  distinguishing  feature  of  it 
was  two  admirable  performances  upon  the  organ 
by  Mendelssohn.  Perry's  *  Death  of  Abel,'  was 
also  brought  forward  in  1 841 .  In  1842  Handel's 
'Jubilate  Deo,'  and  Beethoven's  *  Mount  of 
Olives'  (the '  Engedi '  version),  were  introduced. 
In  1843  Spohr's  'Fall  of  Babylon'  was  produced, 
conducted  by  the  composer,  who  was  then 
on  a  visit  to  England;   Dr.  Crotch's  anthem, 

*  The  Lord  is  king,'  was  performed  for  the  first 
time;  Mendelssohn's  'Hymn  of  Praise'  was 
introduced,  and  also  Handel's  'Deborah.'  The 
new  introductions  in  1844  '^^^  ^  Coronation 
Anthem  and  an  organ  concerto  by  Handel,  Men- 
delssohn's 42nd  Psalm,  and  Haydn's  Mass,  No. 
16 ;  but  the  season  was  chiefly  distinguished  by 
two  performances  of  Mendelssohn's  'St.  Paul,* 
conducted  by  the  composer.  Handel's  'Atha- 
liah,'  Purcell's  'Jubilate  in  D,'  and  cantata 
'Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Endor,'  Neukomm's 

*  David,'  and  a  new  selection  of  anthems,  were 
brought  forward  for  the  first  time  in  1845.    In 

1846  the  new  introductions  compriaed  Perry's 
'Belshazzar's  Feast»*  Mendelssohn's  1 14th  Psalm, 
Haydn'a  Mass,  No.  2,  and  some  minor  pieoea. 

1847  was  an  important  epoch  in  the  Sooieiy'B 
anxials ;  Handel's  *  Belshazzar '  was  revived,  and 
a  new  selection  of  anthems  given,  but  the  greatest 
event  was  the  production  for  the  first  time  in  ita 
improved  form  of  Mendelssohn's  '  Elijah,'  under 
his  own  personal  direction.  Four  pcffformanoes 
of  it  were  given,  and  it  at  once  took  that  finn 
position  which  it  has  ever  since  maintained. 
Subsequently  Spohr  visited  this  country  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Society  and  conducted  two  per- 
formances of  his  'Fall  of  Babylon'  and  one  of 
his  'Christian's  Prayer'  and  'Last  Judgment' 
(the  last  for  the  only  time  in  England),  and  pro- 
duced his  *84th  Psalm,  Milton's  version,'  com- 
posed expressly  for  the  occasion.  An  ooouzrence 
also  took  place  during  this  year  which  eventually 
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lad  to  changes  which  had  an  important  influence 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  Society.  A  committee, 
appointed  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  Joseph 
Sorman,  both  in  respect  of  his  dealings  with  the 
Society  and  his  execution  of  the  offioe  of  con- 
dnctor,  having  unanimously  reported  adversely 
to  him,  he  was  removed  from  his  offioe  Feb.  15, 
1848.  [SuBMAK.]  Pending  a  regular  appointment 
the  remaining  concerts  of  the  season  were  coi»> 
ducted  by  the  leader  of  the  band,  George  Perry. 
Mr.  (now  Sir  Michael)  Costa  was  elected  con- 
ductor, Sept.  aa,  1848.  Very  beneficial  results 
followed  tlus  appointment :  both  band  and  chorus 
were  strengthened  and  improved,  and  the  number 
of  performers  was  augmented  to  nearly  700.  The 
perfonnances  of  the  season  consisted  principally 
of  more  effective  renderings  of  the  stock  pieces, 
but  Mendelssohn's  music  for  *  Athalie*  was  intro- 
duced with  great  success.  In  1850  nothing  new 
was  given  but  Mendelssohn's  'Lauda  Sion'  in 
an  'RwgKal*  dress.  1851  was  chiefly  remarkable 
lor  the  number  of  concerts  given — 3 1 ; '  Messiah,* 

•  Elijah,'  and  the  'Creation'  hav&ig  been  per- 
formiBd  alternately,  one  in  each  week,  from  May 
to  September  for  the  gratification  of  visitors  to 
the  Great  Exhibition  In  Hvde  Park.  Later  in 
the  year  Haydn*s  'Seasons  was  introduced  for 
the  first  time.  In  1853  Spohr's  '  Calvary'  and 
the  fragments  of  Mendelssohn's '  Christus '  were 
introduced.  In  1853  some  changes  took  place 
in  the  officers  of  the  Society,  R.  K.  Bowley  be- 
coming treasurer,  and  W.  H.  Husk  succeeding 
him  as  librarian :  Mozart's  '  Requiem '  was  first 
brought  forward  this  year.  1854  was  distin- 
tingmshed  by  two  performances  of  Beethoven's 
Mms  in  D.  Griesbach's  *  Daniel '  was  also 
brought  forward,  and  the  Society  undertook  the 
performance  of  the  music  at  the  opening  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  May  10.  In  1856  Costa's 
'^ '  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  London 
with  marked  success.  In  1857  Rossini's  *  Stabat 
Mater'  was  introduced,  and  the  Society  under- 
took the  musical  arrangements  for  ihe  first 
Handel  Festival  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  [See 
Hasdxl  Festival.]  In  186 a  Beethoven's 
'Mount  of  Olives*  was  given  with  its  proper 
libretto.  Costa's  'Naaman*  was  introduced  to 
a  Loodon  audience  in  1865.  In  1867  Benedict's 
'  Legend  of  St.  Cecilia '  was  given  for  the  first 
time  in  London.  In  1870  Beethoven's  Mass  in 
D  was  agun  performed.  The  Society  sustained 
the  loss,  by  dc»th,  of  three  of  its  principal  officers, 
J.N.  Harrison,  president,  R.  K.  Bowley,  treasurer, 
and  T.  Brewer,  secretary  and,  for  a  few  weeks, 
pcendent.  Thev  were  replaced  by  D.  Hill, 
msident,  W.  H.  Withall,  treasurer,  and  J.  F. 
Pnttick,  secretary.  In  1873  the  last-named 
died,  and  £.  H.  Mannering  was  appointed  in 
his  stead.  Bach's  St.  Matthew  'Passion'  was 
given  for  the  first  time.    In  1874  ^^*  Crotch's 

*  Palestine'  was  introduced,  and  Macfarren's 
'St.  John  the  Baptist'  given  for  the  first  time 
in  London.  Mozart's  Litany  in  Bb,  in  an  English 
dress,  was  introduced  in  1 8  7 7.  In  1 878  Rossini's 
'Moses  in  Egypt'  was  restored  to  its  original 
position   as   an   oratorio.     Nothing  new  was 
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brought  forward  in  the  season  of  1879-80,  which 
ended  on  April  30,  1880,  with  'IsnZel  in  Egypt.' 
Owing  to  a  change  in  the  proprietorship  of  Exeter 
Hall  Siie  Society  had  to  quit  that  building,  and 
the  concerts  of  the  season  1880-81  were  given  in 
St.  James's  Hall,  the  number  of  performers  being 
reduced,  on  account  of  the  limited  space  of  the 
orchestra,  to  about  300.  The  first  concert  was 
on  Deo.  3.  Sullivan's  '  Martyr  of  Antioch  '  (first 
time  in  London)  and  Cherubini's  Requiem  in  C 
minor  were  brought  out  during  the  season. 

The  Society's  library,  in  the  44  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  its  formation,  has  become  the 
largest  collection  of  music  and  musical  literature 
ever  gathered  together  by  a  musical  body  in 
Englaoid.    Space  does  not  allow  here  of  even  a 
brief  list  of  its  principal  contents,  and  the  reader 
is  therefore  referred  to  the  last  edition  of  its 
printed  catalogue,  issued  in  187a.     [See  also 
Musical  Libbabiis,  vol.  ii.  p.  4300.]      The 
Society  also  possesses  some  interesting  orig^al 
portraits,  statuary,  and  autog^ph  letters.    It 
IS  in  constitution  an  essentially  amateur  body, 
none  but  amateurs  being  eligible  for  member- 
ship, and  the  governing  conmiittee  being  chosen 
by  and  from  the  members.    Every  member  is 
required  to  Uike  some  part  in  the  orchestra, 
and  a  strict  examination  as  to  his  qualification 
for  so  doing  is  made  prior  to  his  admission.   The 
most  eminent  professors  are  engaged  as  principal 
vocalists  and  instrumentalists,  the  rest  of  the 
band  and  the  whole  of  the  chorus  being  amateurs. 
The  members  are  comparatively  lew  in  number, 
the  majority  of  the  amateurs  being  assistants, 
who  give  their  gratuitous  services,  but  pay  no 
subscription.    The  subscription  of  memb^,  ori- 
ginally £1,  is  now  £a  28,  od.  per  annum.    Sub- 
scribers to  the  concerts  pay  £3  3<.  od.,  £a  1 28.6d., 
or  £a  28.  od.  per  annum,  according  to  the  posi- 
tion of  their  seats.  [W.H  J9.] 
SACRED    HARMONIC    SOCIETY,    The 
Bkkkvolsnt  Fund  or  ths,  was  instituted  March 
14,  1855,  for  the  aid  of  necessitous  persons  who 
had  at  any  time  been  connected  with  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Societv.     It  dififers  firom  a  benefit 
society  in  the  &ct  that  relief  is  not  restricted  to  sub- 
scribers to  the  Fund,  and  that  none  are  entitled 
to  the  receipt  of  stated  sums  upon  the  happening 
of  stated  events.    Each  applicant's  case  is  con- 
sidered on  its  merits,  and  either  a  temporary 
grant  or  a  small  continuous  pension  awarded  as 
circumstances  may  require.     The  management 
of  the  Fund  is   entrusted  to  an  independent 
committee,  chosen  by  the  Governors  of  the  Fund 
from   the  members  of  the   Sacred   Harmonic 
Society.     An  annual  subscription  of  io«.  6d, 
constitutes  a  Governor,  and  a  donation  of  £5  50.  at 
one  time  a  Life  Grovemor.    The  claims  upon  the 
Fund  have  been  so  numerous  and  urgent  that  it 
has  been  impossible  to  increase  its  capital  to  the 
desired  extent.                                      [W.H.H.] 
SAGGIO  DI  CONTRAPPUNTO  (Pattern 
of  Counterpoint).    A  very  important  work,  pub- 
lished, at  Bologna,   in  1774-5,   by  the  Padre 
Giambattista  Martini,  in  two  large  4to  volumes, 
dedicated  to  Cardinal  Vincenzo  Malvezzi,  and 
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SAINT  ANNE'S  TUNE. 


now  beooming  Tery  scarce.  The  full  title,  'E- 
semplare,  o  sia  saggio  fondamentale  pratico  di 
contrappunto  Bopra  il  canto  fermo/  etc.,  suffi- 
ciently explains  the  design  of  the  work,  in  which 
the  author  endeavours  to  teach  the  Art  of 
Counterpoint,  rather  by  reference  to  the  most 
perfect  obtainable  models,  than  by  any  code  of 
written  laws.  The  method  adopted  for  this  pur- 
pose is  above  all  praise.  The  bulk  of  the  volume 
consists  of  a  series  of  examples,  in  the  form  of 
Motets,  Madrigals,  Movements  from  Masses,  and 
other  similar  Compositions,  selected  from  the 
works  of  the  greatest  Masters  of  the  i6th  and 
I7th  centuries,  beautifully  printed,  from  move- 
able types,  in  lounge-headed  notes,  resembling 
those  found  in  Italian  Part-Books  of  the  best 
period,  but,  without  the  Ligatures  which  render 
those  books  so  puzzling  to  the  modem  Musician. 
The  Masters  selected  are,  Agostini,  Animuccia, 
Barbieri,  Baroni,  Benevoli,  Bemabei,  Caresana, 
Cifra,  Clari,  Corvo,  Falconio,  Foggia,  Gabussi, 
Gesualdo,  Lotti,  Marcello,  Marenzio,  Minarti, 
Monteverde,  Morales,  Navarro  di  Siviglia,  Ni- 
trami,  Olstani,  Ortiz,  Pacehioni,  Palestrina,  P. 
Pontic  Parmigiano,  Pasquale,  Perti,  Piocchi, 
Porta,  Predion,  Ricderi,  Rota,  A.  Scarlatti, 
Stradella,  Turini,  Yittoria,  Willaert,  Zarlino,  and 
several  Anonymi.  The  works  are  arranged  in 
accordance  with  the  characteristics  of  their  re- 
spective Schools  ;  and  each  Movement  is  illus- 
trated by  a  copious  series  of  annotations,  explain- 
ing  its  general  design,  pointing  out  the  various 
devices  employed  in  its  construction,  and  calling 
particular  attention  to  its  merits,  and  the  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  it.  The  amount  of  sound 
scholarship,  and  able  criticism,  displayed  in  these 
annotations,  renders  the  work  extremely  valuable 
for  purposes  of  study;  while  the  rarity  of  the 
original  edition  suggests  the  desirableness  of  a 
careful  reprint.  [W.  S.  R.] 

SAINT  ANNE'S  TUNE.  This  weU-known 
tune,  in  accordance  with  a  practice  of  which 
there  are  several  examples,^  was  constructed  by 
the  addition  of  a  new  continuation  to  a  fragment 
of  an  older  melody.  A  seven-part  motet  of 
Palestrina's,  published  in  May  1569,  leads  off 
in  the  first  treble  with  this  phrase 
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Tu       ei       Pet  •  nu 


identical  with  the  first  phrase  of  St.  Anne*s; 
after  which  the  resemblance  ceases.  The  entire 
first  strain  of  the  tune  is  said  to  be  traceable  to 
a  French  chanson  of  the  i6th  century.  It  was 
adopted  by  J.  S.  Bach  as  the  subject  of  an  organ 
fugue,  known  in  England  as  *  St.  Anne*s  fugue  — 
a  misleading  title,  as,  except  in  the  identity  of 
its  subject  with  the  first  strain  of  St.  Anne's, 
the  fugue  has  no  connection  with  the  hymn-tune. 
As  early  as  1638  the  same  strain  was  employed 
by  Henry  Lawes  as  the  commencement  of  the 
tunes  set  by  him  to  the  9th  and  136th  Psalms  in 
Sandys's '  Paraphrase  upon  the  Psidmes  of  David.' 

I  The  'Old  Handredth'  pMlm  tune  is  another  ln«*anoe.   Iti  first 
strain  la  the  commeDcemeat  of  several  distlact  tunes. 


St.  Anne's  tune,  under  that  name,  is  first 
found  in  *  A  Supplement  to  the  New  Version  of 
the  Psalms,*  sixth  edition,  much  enlarged,  1 708. 
Dr.  Croft's  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  work, 
but  he  is  believed  to  have  been  the  musical 
editor  of  this  edition  of  the  Supplement;  the 
name  of  the  tune  is  probably  derived  from  that 
of  the  parish,  St.  Anne's,  Westminster,  of  which 
he  was  then  oiganist,  and  the  tune  itself  is 
directly  ascribed  to  him  by  his  contemporaries, 
viz.  Philip  Hart  in  '  Melodies  proper  to  be  sung 
to  any  of  y*  Versions  of  y*  Psalms  of  David,'  dr. 
1716,  and  John  Church  in  his  'Introduction  to 
Psalmody,'  1 7 33.  The  tune  appears  in  the  *  Sup- 
plement '  in  the  following  form : — 

Pnlm  zlU.     St.  Anne'a  Tune. 
AStoc. 
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That  this  arrangement  is  by  Croft  cannot  be 
doubted. 

Of  late  years  some  doubt  has  been  thrown  on 
the  authorship  of  the  tune  from  its  having  been 
found  in  Abraham  Barber's  *Book  of  Psalm 
Tunes,*  a  Yorkshire  collection,  of  which  the 
license  bears  date  Feb.  14,  1687,  when  Croft  was 
but  ten  years  of  age.  Here  the  tune  appears 
under  the  name  of  'Leeds'  and  is  ascribed  to 
'Mr.  Denby,'  whose  name  some  editors  of 
hymnals  have  too  hastily  substituted  for  that  of 
Croft.  The  edition,  however,  of  Bjirber's  Psalms 
which  contains  the  tune  is  the  seventh,  dated 
1715,  or  seven  years  after  the  publication  of  the 
'  Supplement '  already  mentioned.  This  edition 
contains,  besides  tunes  for  Canticles,  Psalms, 
etc.,  a 8  hymn-tunes  arranged  in  four  parts,  with 
the  melody  in  the  tenor.  Of  these  tunes  three 
only  have  a  composer's  name  prefixed,  and  these 
three,  which  bear  the  names  of  northern  towns 
('Leverpool,'  'Hallifax,'  and  'Leeds'),  are  all 
ascribed  to  'Mr.  Denby.'  It  may  be  observed 
that  while  the  melody  of  'Leeds*  is  identical 
with  that  of  St.  Anne's  in  the  'Supplement,* 
the  modulation  at  the  end  of  the  3rd  strain  is 
different. 

Leeds  Tune.  Mr.  Dkvbt. 
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The  suppoeition,  however,  that  '  Leeds '  was 
originally  in  Barber's  Psalm-book  has  been 
disproved  by  the  recent  discovery  of  a  copy  of 
an  early  edition  of  the  collection,  which  from  the 
evidence  of  the  preface  appears  to  be  either  the 
third  or  foarth,  and  to  have  been  published  about 
1696.^  The  title-page  is  unfortunately  missing. 
This  volume,  a  smaller  book  than  the  edition  of 
1715.  contains  but  twelve  hymn- tunes  arranged 
in  ttco  parts,  and  neither  the  tune  in  question 
nor  Denby's  name  occurs  in  it.  Until  therefore 
an  edition  of  Barber^s  Psalms  is  found,  contain- 
ing '  Leeds,'  and  of  earlier  date  than  1 708,  Denby 
must  be  regarded  as  merely  the  author  of  a  re- 
arrangement of  Croft's  tune. 

That  some  canfusion  existed  respecting  the 
authorship  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the 
fisct  that  Dr.  Miller,  a  Yorkshire  organist,  in  his 
*  Psalms  of  David,'  1 790,  gives  '  St.  Ann's,  Dr. 
Croft '  on  one  page,  and  opposite  to  it  '  Leeds, 
Denby,'  in  triple  time  and  as  a  different  tune. 
On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  noticed  that  in 
another  Yorkshire  collection,  John  and  James 
Green's  'Collection  of  choice  Psalm  Tunes' 
(Sheffield,  3rd  ed.  17 15),  St.  Anne's  tune  is  quoted 
under  that  name.  Dr.  Sullivan  has  employed 
St.  Anne's  with  excellent  effect  in  his  Te  Deum 
performed  at  St.  Paul's  in  the  Thanksgiving 
Service,  Feb.  27,  1872,  on  occasion  of  the  re- 
oovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  in  another 
piece  ('The  Son  of  God')  has  harmonised  the 
tune  with  var3ring  effects  in  suooessive  verses  in 
ao  admirable  manner.  [G.A.C.] 

SAINT- AUBIN,  Jeaknb  Chablottb  Schbce- 
DER,  a  very  remarkable  opera-singer,  bom  in 
Paris,  Dee.  9, 1 764.    She  was  daughter  of  a  thea- 
trical manager,  began  to  act  as  a  mere  child,  and 
when  only  9,  charmed  Leuis  XV.  by  her  preco- 
cious tjdent.     In  178  a  she  married  Saint-Aubin, 
an  actor  in  Mdlle.  Montansier's  company,  and 
in  1786  made  her  first  appearance  at  the  Aca* 
demie,  in  *  Colinette  k  la  C^our,'  but  perceiving 
that  she  was  not  qualified  for  00  large  a  stage, 
bad  the  good  sense  to  cancel  her  engagement 
with  the  Op^ra,  and  transfer  herself  to  the  Co- 
m^e  Italienne.    There  her  pleasing  and  ex- 
presdve  fiioe,  refined  and  graceful  acting,  and 
anging,  always  intelligent  and  in  tune,  could  be 
properly  appreciated,  and  she  speedily  became  a 
favourite  both  with  the  public  and  the  dramatists. 
Ko  actress  ever  created  a  greater  number  of 
r6U$;  sentimental,  pathetic,  ingenues,  soubrettes, 
grandes  coquettes,  or  burlesque  characters — ^all 
came  alike  to  her.     Her  singing  was  not  so  re- 
markable as  her  acting,  but  she  sang  romances 

I  Tte  pfvflM*  speftks  of  'former  cdltioiit.'  «nd  Mld*-'aiDee  tlM 
f«lBMt  la  aietr«  are  thli  iMt  jtmr  much  ralln'd  M  to  the  Enfllah 
hy  MBB  food  ftvra  Dhrtne  Penons  wbo  hath  only  left  out  all  tly  old 
•bN*  tod  nude  the  meter  good  Kngllih.'  The  prtbce  to  the  Mf  enth 
•AUoo  is  a  diflbreat  ocM. 


with  great  charm  of  expression,  and  by  taste  and 
skill  supplied  the  lack  of  power  in  her  voice, 
became  the  acknowledged  star  of  the  company 
and  its  most  profitable  member.  She  was,  how- 
ever, badly  treated  by  the  management,  for  though 
admitted  as  eocUtaire  to  the  fourth  of  a  share  in 
1 788,  she  was  not  advanced  to  a  full  share  till 
1798,  after  her  success  in  '  Le  Prisonnier.' 

In  1800  she  lost  all  her  savings  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  Th^tre  Favart,  but  on  the  union 
of  the  two  comedy -companies  she  retained  her 
position  as  socUtaire,  and  was  appointed  one  of 
the  five  members  of  the  management,  a  post  which 
she  resigned  on  Mme.  Dugazon's  retirement,  not 
wishing  to  be  the  only  woman  on  the  board.  At 
her  farewell  benefit  (April  a,  1808)  she  took  the 
part  of  Mme.  Belmont  in  '  Le  Prisonnier,'  leaving 
Rosine,  her  own  creation,  to  her  second  daughter, 
Alexandrine.  Her  elder  daughter  also  appeared 
in  the  '  Concert  interrompu.'  Her  modest  pension 
of  1900  firancs  was  increased  by  Louis  XVIII.  to 
3000.  She  took  her  final  farewell,  assisted  by 
her  eldest  daughter,  Mme.  Duret,  on  Nov.  7, 
1 8 1 8,  in  '  Une  heure  de  manage,'  and  was  as  much 
applauded  as  ever.  Mme.  Saint- Aubin  lived  to 
a  great  age,  and  died  in  Paris,  Sept.  11,  1850. 
Three  of  her  children  distinguished  themselves  ; 
the  son,  Jean  Denis,  bom  at  Lyons  in  1783,  a 
violinist  and  composer  of  great  promise,  died  at 
Paris  in  1810. 

The  elder  daughter,  CiciLS,  bom  at  Lyons  in 
1785,  a  pupil  of  Garat,  made  her  d^but  in  1805 
at  the  Op^ra  Comique  in  *  Le  Concert  interrompu,' 
but  went  back  to  the  Conservatoire  to  study,  and 
did  not  reappear  till  1808.  In  the  interval  she 
gained  both  style  and  taste  in  singing,  but  re- 
mained an  indifferent  actress.  Under  the  name 
of  Mme.  Duret  she  rose  for  a  short  time  to  dis- 
tinction as  the  favourite  singer  of  Kicolo  Isouard, 
who  composed  several  important  and  difficult 
parts  for  her.  Her  best  creations  were  in  '  Le 
Billet  de  Loterie,'  and  'Jeannot  et  0)lin.'  Her 
voice  was  of  considerable  compass,  even  and  son- 
orous, though  rather  heavy ;  she  vocalized  with 
skill,  and  articulated  distinctly,  but  her  breath 
was  short  and  drawn  with  effort.  She  retired  in 
1820.  Her  sister  Alexandrine,  bom  at  Paris 
1793,  made  a  brilliant  d^ut  at  the  Th^tre  Fey- 
deau  in  1809,  and  in  the  following  year  excited 
great  enthusiasm  in  Isouard's  *  Cendrillon.'  This 
was  however  the  only  original  part  in  which  she 
distinguished  herself,  and  on  her  marriage  with  an 
actor  at  the  Vaudeville  in  181  a,  she  retired  from 
the  stage.  [G.C] 

SAINT-GEORGES,  Jules  Henri  Vebnoy, 
Mabquis  de, — not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
notorious  Clhevalier  de  Saint-Georges  ( 1 745- 1 799 
or  1801) — bom  in  Paris  1801,  died  there  1875, 
writer  of  novels,  and  author  of  numerous  librettos 
for  operas  and  operas-comiques,  was  the  favourite 
collaborateur  of  Hal^vy.  Among  his  1 20  libret- 
tos we  need  only  specify  those  for  Donizetti  s 
*Fille  du  Regiment';  Adolphe  Adam's  *La 
Marquise,'  'Cagliostro.'  'Le  Bijou  perdu,'  operas; 
and  •  Giselle,'  *  La  jolie  Fille  de  Gand,'  and  '  he 
Corsaire,'   ballets ;    Auber's  *  L'AmbasMdrice.' 
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*Zanetta/  and  *  Lm  Diamaiits  de  1*  Conroxme,' 
with  Scribe ;  Griur's  '  Lady  MelyU,'  *  Le  Curil. 
lonnenr  de  Bruges/  and  'Lea  Amoura  da  Diable' ; 
Clapiaaon'a  'La  FaaMhonnette * ;  and  Hal^vy'a 
*L'£olair/  'Les  Mooaqnetairea  de  1*  Reine/  *Le 
Val  d'Andorre/  *La  F^  anx  Boaea,'  'Le  Juif 
errant,* '  Le  Nabab,*  and '  JaguaritaFIndienne.^ 
From  this  liat  it  will  i4>pear  ihftt  Saint-Georgea 
was  the  moat  prolific^  aa  he  waa  the  ableat,  of 
»11  Fiendi  oontemporary  librettiata  after  Scribe. 
Ko  one  baa  yet  appeared  oompetent  to  aapply  the 
place  of  either  of  theae  clever  writera.        [O.G.] 

SAINT  ^HUBERTY^  AsronrRTS  CioiUB, 
an  eminent  French  operatic  actreaB,  whose  real 
auzname  waa  ClaTel,  waa  bom  at  Tool,  about 
1 756.  Her  fikther,  who  had  previously  aerved  in 
the  army,  became  stage  manager  to  a  French 
opera  company  at  Mannheim,,  and  afterwards 
at  Warsaw,  where  she  studied  for  four  years 
with  Lemqyne,  oonductor  of  the  orchestra.  Her 
first  public  appearance  waa  in  an  opera  of  his  '  Le 
Bouquet  de  Colette.'  She  then  went  to  Berlin, 
and  18  said  to  have  been  married  there  to  a 
certain  Chevalier  de  Croisyy  of  whom,  however, 
nothing  is  heard  in  her  subeequent  history.  For 
three  years  di»  sang  «t  Straasburg,  as  MUe. 
Clavel,  and  thence  went  to  Paris,  and  made  her 
d^nU  at  the  Academic  aa '  un  d^on,  un  plaisir  * 
in  the  first  perfbrmance  of  Oluck's  'Armide* 
(Sept.  33, 1777).  For  a  considerable  time  she  only 
played  in  subordinate  parts.  Her  appearance 
waa  not  atriking ;  she  was  fair,  thin,  and  below 
middle  height,  with  a  &ce  expressive,  but  not 
beautifuL  Her  voice  waa  produced  badly  and 
with  effort,  her  stage  action  waa  spasmodic  and 
exam^erated,  and  she  had  a  strong  Gorman  accent. 
But  Gluck  found  in  this  ill-trained  actress  some 
qualities  he  may  have  vainly  sought  for  in  more 
finished  singers.  She  appeured  one  morning  at 
rehearsal  in  an  old  black  gown  in  the  last  stage 
of  patched  decrepitude.  *  Here  comes  Madame 
la  ResBonroe,*  remarked  some  gay  rival  (alluding 
to  the  character  of  that  name  &  'Le  Joueur'). 
'  Well  said,*  answered  Gluck ;  '  that  woman  will 
some  day  be  the  retource  of  the  opera.'  Perhaps 
she  heard  the  words — we  may  be  sure  she  heard 
of  them.  She  laboured  to  improve  herself,  and 
on  the  retirement  of  two  leading  singers  suc- 
ceeded to  their  parts.  Her  first  great  succesa 
was  as  Angdliqne  in  Piooinni's  'Roland,*  and 
was  followed  by  others  in  Floqoet's  '  Le  Seigneur 
Bienfaisant,*  Go88ec*s  'Th^s^'  (March  i,  178a), 
and  Edelmann*8  'Ariane'  (Sept.  34,  178a),  all 
tragic  rdUa ;  whUe  as  Rosette  in  GT^t2y*s  '  L*Em- 
barras  des  Richesses*  (Nov.  a6, 178a),  slie  showed 
all  the  versatility  and  vivacity  necessary  for 
comedy.  As  Armide  (in  Sacchmi*8  'Renaud*), 
in  'Didon,'  «Chimbne,'  «Lea  Danaldes,'  *A1- 
ceste,'  and  'PhMre/  she  had  a  succession  of 
triumphs.  '  Didon,*  Hccinni  s  masterpiece,  made 
no  impression  till  she  undertook  the  tiUe  rdle, 
and  the  composer  decUred  that,  without  her, 
his  opera  was  'without  Dido.*  On  her  first 
appearance  in  that  part  (Jan.  16,  1784)  she 

>  How  iIm  obtained  thto  name  Is  not  knoiro. 
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was  crowned  upon  the  stage.  She  was  never  » 
perfect  vocalist;  'less  violent  and  extravagant 
in  her  singing  than  the  generality  of  French 
singers^  but  still  with  too  much  of  the  national 
style,'  says  Lord  Mount-Edgecumbe,  who  admita 
however  that  she  waa  an  excellent  musician. 
But  her  power  lay  in  her  extreme  sensibility. 
Jn  truth  and  force  of  expression  she  waa  un- 
equalled ;  her  declamation  was  impassioned,  her 
by-play '  terrible,*  her  silence  '  eloquent.' 

In  1785  she  made  a  journey  to  Marseilles, 
which  reaembled  a  nqral  progress.  The  excite- 
ment she  created  amounted  to  firenzy,  and  when 
she  left  Provence  she  carried  away  more  than  » 
hundred  crowns,  many  of  them  of  great  value. 

But  on  her  return  to  Paris  she  found  new 
rivals  to  dispute  her  sway.  She  fiuled,  too,  aa 
dytemnestra,  a  part  altogether  unsuited  to  her. 
It  ended  four  years  later  by  her  marrying  the 
Comto  d'Entraigues,  of  strong  royalist  sympathiea, 
in  which  she  participated  warmly.  In  1790  he 
had  emigrated  to  Lausanne,  and  there  their 
marriage  took  place,  at  the  end  of  that  year.  It 
was  only  acknowledged,  however,  in  1797,  after 
the  Count,  imprisoned  at  Milan  by  Bonaparte^ 
had  been  released  by  his  wife,  who  found  means 
of  enabling  him  to  escape,  and  of  preserving  hia 
portfolio,  full  of  politi^d  napem.  For  this  aer- 
vice  she  was  rewaraed  by  Louis  XVIIL  with  the 
Order  of  St.  Michel  and,  it  seems,  by  her  huB» 
band  with  the  recognition  of  their  marriage. 

The  Count  afterwards  entered  the  Russiaa 
diplomatic  service,  and  was  employed  on  secret 
missioos.  The  peace  of  Tilsit  changed  his  tactics. 
He  possessed  himself  in  some  manner  of  a  copy 
of  the  secret  articles  of  the  Treaty,  and  hastened 
with  them  to  England  to  communicato  them  to 
the  government.  For  this  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived a  pension.  He  established  himself,  with  hia 
wife,  at  Barnes,  near  Richmond,  where,  July  9a, 
181  a,  they  were  assassinated  by  their  servant, 
who  stabbed  them  as  they  were  getting  into 
their  carriage,  and  blew  out  hia  own  brains 
afterwards.  This  man  had  been  bribed  by  emia- 
saries  of  Foueh^'s,  sent  to  watch  the  proceedinga 
of  the  Count  d'Entraigues,  and  had  allowed  them 
to  take  oopiea  of  correspondence  with  the  Foreign 
Office,  entrusted  to  bis  care  by  his  master.  He 
had  reason  to  think  that  his  treachery  was  being 
discovered,  and  fear  of  the  consequences  probably 
prompted  him  to  the  dreadful  deed.      [F.  A.  M.] 

SAINT  JAMES'S  HALL  CONCERT 
ROOMS  were  erected,  at  the  cost  of  a  company 
with  limited  liability,  from  designs  by  Owen 
Jones.    Messrs.  Lucas  were  the  builders. 

The  project  was  taken  up  by  two  of  the 
music-publishing  firms,  Messrs.  Beale  &  ChappeU 
of  Regent  Street,  and  ChappeU  &  Co.  of  New 
Bond  Street;  and  the  company  was  formed 
mainly  by  them,  and  among  their  finenda. 
Messrs.  T.  F.  Beale  and  W.  ChappeU  becsme 
the  tenants  of  the  Crown  for  the  land,  holding 
it  in  trust  for  the  Company.  The  capital  waa 
fixed  at  £40,000,  because  the  original  estimate 
for  the  new  buUding  was  £33,000,  and  the  re- 
mainder was  supposed  to  be  an  ample  sum  for 
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oompenntioiiSy  working  ezpemei,  etc  It  was 
then  unknown  that  between  Begent  Street  and 
Piccadilly  was  the  ancient  boundary  of  Thomey 
laland  with  its  qnicktand,  bat  this  was  en- 
oonntered  in  the  oourae  of  the  building,  and  had 
to  be  saturated  with  concrete  at  great  cost,  in 
order  to  make  a  sue  foundation.  Other  demands 
raised  the  cost  of  the  building  to  beyond  £70,000. 
The  Grreat  Hall  was  opened  to  the  public  on 
March  2$,  1858,  with  a  concert  for  the  benefit 
of  Middlesex  Hospital,  given  in  presence  of  the 
Prince  Consort 

Hie  principal  entrance  to  the  Great  Hall  is 
firam  Regent  Street,  and  that  to  the  Minor  Hall 
froBk  Piccadilly — the  former  street  being  higher 
than  the  latter.  The  dimensions  of  the  Great 
Hall  are  139  feet  in  length,  60  in  height,  and 
60  in  breadth.  It  will  seat  on  the  Ground 
Floor  iioo ;  in  the  Balcony  517 ;  in  the  Grallery 
410;  in  the  Orchestra  300;  total  2127.  The 
•bore  is  as  the  numbered  benches  and  seats 
are  usually  arranged,  but^  by  placing  the  seats 
closer  together,  many  more  persons  can  be  seated. 
Under  tbe  further  part  of  the  Great  Hall  is 
the  Minor  Hall,  60  feet  by  57,  having  also  a 
Gallery,  an  Orchestra^  and  a  small  room.  Under 
the  R^ent  Street  end  of  the  Great  Hall  is  one 
of  the  dining  rooms,  60  feet  by  60,  and  on  the 
Heigeiit  Street  level  is  another  dining  room  40  feet 
by  40,  with  a  laige  banquetting  -  room  on  the 
floor  above,  etc. 

In  i860  alterations  and  additions  were  made 
to  the  Restaurant  attached  to  the  Concert  Rooms, 
at  a  further  outlay  of  £5000.  The  Company 
was  eventually  enabled  to  pay  these  charges, 
through  the  uncovenanted  liberality  of  some  of 
the  duectors,  in  accepting  personal  responsibility 
to  mortffagees  and  bankers^  while  they  dimi- 
nished uie  debt  annually  through  the  receipts 
of  the  Hall.  Many  concerts  were  nyen  for  the 
express  purpose  of  engaging  the  Hall  on  off- 
nights^  especially  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts, 
which  have  now  become  an  institution,  but  were 
osiginally  started  by  Chappell  &  Co.  to  bring 
toother  a  new  public  to  fiU  the  Hall  on  Monday 
ni^ts.  In  1874  three  more  houses  in  Kccadilly 
were  purchased  to  add  to  the  Restaurant.  The 
rebuikiing  of  these  entailed  a  further  expenditure 
of  £45,000^  so  that  the  total  cost  has  exceeded 
£120,000.  Mr.  George  Leslie  has  been  Secretary 
to  the  Company  from  its  first  institution,  and  so 
oonftinues.  [W.C.] 

SAINT-SAfiNS,  Charlw  Caiolle,  bom  Oct. 
9,  1835,  in  the  Rue  du  Jardinet  (now  No.  3) 
Paris.  Having  lost  his  father,  he  was  brought 
op  by  his  mother  and  a  great-axmt,  whom 
he  called  *  bonne  maman.'  She  taught  him 
the  dements  of  music,  and  to  this  day  the  com- 
poser keeps  the  little  old-fashioned  instrument 
on  whidi  this  dearly-loved  relative  gave  him 
hoe  first  lessons.  At  seven  he  began  to  study 
the  piano  with  Stamaty,  and  afterwards  had 
lessons  in  harmony  from  Maleden.  Gifted  with 
an  excellent  ear  and  a  prodigious  memory,  he 
diowed  from  childhood  a  marvellous  aptitude 
for  music,  and  an  unusual  thirst  for  knowledge. 
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In  1847  he  entered  BenoIst*s  dass  at  the  Conserva- 
toire (the  only  one  he  attoided)  imd  obtained  the 
second  organ-prize  in  1849,  and  the  first  in  1851. 
He  left  in  the  following  year,  but  competed  for  the 
Prix  de  Rome,  which  was  however  won  by  L^noe 
Cohen,  his  senior  by  six  years.  He  was  not  more 
fortunate  at  a  second  truJ  in  1864,*  although  by 
that  time  he  had  made  a  name  in  more  than  one 
branch  of  composition.  These  academic  failures 
are  therefore  of  no  real  importance,  and  we 
merely  mention  them  because  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  most  learned  of  French  contemporary 
musicians  should  have  gained  every  possiUe  dis- 
tinction  except  the  Gnmd  Prix  de  Rome. 

Saint-Saens  was  only  sixteen  when  he  com- 
posed his  first  symphony,  which  was  performed 
with  success  by  the  Soddt^  de  Sainte  C^cile. 
In  1853  he  became  organist  of  the  church  of 
St.  Merri,  and  shortly  after  accepted  the  post  of 
pianoforte  professor  at  Niedermeyer's  Eoole  re- 
iigieuse.  Though  overwhelmed  with  work  he 
found  time  for  composing  symphonies,  chambei^ 
music,  and  vocal  and  instrumental  pieces — and 
for  playing  at  concerts,  where  he  beoune  known 
as  an  interpreter  of  classical  musia  In  1858 
he  became  organist  of  the  Madeleine,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  much  by  his  talent  for 
improvisation  as  by  his  execution.  He  only 
resigned  this  coveted  post  in  1877,  when  he  was 
mudi  gratified  by  the  appointment  of  Theodore 
Dubois,  a  solid  musician,  worthy  in  every  respect 
to  be  his  successor. 

The  stage  in  Paris  being  the  sole  road  to  fame 
and  fortune,  all  French  musicians  naturally  aim 
at  dramatic  composition.  Saint-Saens  was  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  He  was  in  the  first  rank 
of  pianists  and  organists,  and  his  cantata  '  Les 
Nooes  de  Prom^^'  had  been  awarded  the 
prize  by  the  International  Exhibition  of  1867, 
and  performed  with  great  ^clat»  but  these  suc- 
cesses could  not  content  him,  and  he  produced 
'La  Princease  jaune,*  i  act»  at  the  Opira  Com- 
ique,  June  12,  1872,  and  *Le  Timbre  d'aigent^* 
a  fantastic  opera  in  4  acts,  at  the  Th^tre  Lyrique 
Feb.  23,  1877.  Both  operas  were  comparative 
fifbilures ;  and,  doubtless  discouraged  by  so  harsh  a 
judgment  from  the  Parisian  public,  he  produced 
his  next  work,  *  Samson  et  Dama/  a  sacred  drama 
(Dec.  1877),  at  Weimar,  and  'Etienne  Marcel,' 
opera  hi  4  acts  (Feb.  8,  1879),  ^^  Lyons. 

Whether  as  a  porformer  or  »  conductor,  M. 
Saint-Saens  likes  a  large  audience,  and  this 
desire  has  led  him  to  become  an  extensive 
traveller.  He  has  been  in  Russia,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  besides  paying  repeated  visits  to  €rer- 
many,  Austria,  and  England,  so  that  he  may 
be  truly  said  to  have  acquired  a  European 
reputation.  His  fiune  mahily  rests  on  his  instru- 
mental music,  and  on  his  masterly  and  effective 
manner  of  dealing  with  the  orchestra.  He  is  an 
excellent  contrapuntist,  shines  in  the  construction 
of  his  orchestnd  piecesy  has  a  quick  ear  for 
picturesqueness  of  detail,  and  has  written  enough 
fine  music  to  procure  him  an  honourable  position 
among  French  composers.  He  has  veiy  great 
power  of  combination^  and  of  seizing  instanta- 
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neouBly  all  the  latent  capacities  of  a  given  theme, 
both  in  the  way  of  melody  and  harmony.^ 

In  addition  to  his  other  claims  to  distinction, 
Saint-Saens  is  a  first-iate  musical  critic,  and  has 
contributed  articles  to  '  La  Renaissance,*  '  L*£s- 
tafette/  and  '  Le  Voltaire,'  the  best  of  which  he 
intends  to  publish  separately.  H«  was  elected 
member  of  the  Institute,  vice  Henri  Bibber,  Feb. 
19,  1881. 

The  printed  catalogue  of  his  works  includes 
64  opus  numbers,  besides  many  unnumbered 
pieces.  From  it  the  following  list  has  been 
compiled  and  classified. 

Dnnutlc    and    lyric:— The  4 
operu  already    mentioned,  and 


•  Le»  Noc«  de  I»romi'tMe '  (Cirque 
du  Champs  Elyi^ee.  Sept.  1. 1M7) ; 
'  Le  Mluge'  (ItHG) ;  ' U  Lyre  et  la 
Harpe.'  cantata  composed  for  the 
Birmingham  Festival  (Aag.  S8. 
K7&).  Another,  written  for  the 
Centenary  of  General  Hoche  (Ver- 
■ailles.  June  24. 1868).  hai  not  beoo 
published, 

Orchestral :— 9  Symphontet,  In 
Eb  and  A  minor;  'Occident  et 
Orient,'  march  for  military  band 
and  orchestra  (performed  at  the 
firing  away  of  the  prizes  at  the 
Paris  ExhibiUon  of  1878) : '  Marehe 
b^rclque';  'Suite pour orchestre' 
(Prelude,  Sarabande,  Gavotte, 
Bomanoe.  and  Finale)':  4  podmes 
symphoniqoes,  'Le  Bouet  d'Om- 
phale.'  'Phaeton.'  *  Danse  Ma- 
cabre,' and  'La  Jcnneaie  d'Her- 
cule';  a  very  important  'Suite 
Alg^rtenne'  (Pr^ude,  Bhapsodie 
Mauresque.  B^rerle  du  Soir.  and 
Marehe  miUtaire  franfaise) : '  Une 
Null  k  Lisbonne.'  barcarolle ;  '  La 
J  Ota  Aragonesa,'  transcription. 
Also  a  prlxe  symphony  in  F  (1866) 
for  the  Soci^t^  Sainte  C^dle  at 
Bordeaux,  a  MB.  orertura  '  Spar- 
tacus.'  awarded  the  prize  by  the 
sanM  society,  and  several  minor 
pieces. 

Sacred  music :— '  Messe  it  4  vols ' 
for  solos,  chorus,  orchestra,  fbll 
organ,  and  'orgued'accompagne- 
ment';  'Messe  de  Bequlem.'  for 
solosjchorus,  and  orchestra : '  Ora- 
torio de  No«l '  for  ditto ; '  Tantum 
ergo '  in  B  b,  for  chorus  and  organ ; 
Psalm  xiz,  'Call  etiarrant.'  for 
solos,  chorus,  and  orchestra.  Also 
IS  motets,  and  several  pieces  for 
full  organ,  including '  B^ucidietlon 
nuptlale'  (op.  9)  and  'EMvation' 
(op.  IS). 

Concerted  mnslc  with  orchestra 
—4  PF.  concertos  (in  D,  O  minor, 
X  b,  and  C  minor) ;  S  violin  concer- 


tos (In  A,  0.  and  B  minor) ; '  Intro- 
duction et  Bondo '  (op.  28).  '  Mor- 
ceau  de  concert'  (op.  62),  and 
'  Bomance '  (op.  48),  all  for  violin ; 
Cello-Ck)noerto  (A  minor) :  '  Bo> 
manoe*  for  horn  or  cello  (op.  98, 
la  F) ;  '  Bomance '  for  flute  or  vio- 
lln  (op.  87  in  Db);  and  'Taren- 
telle'  for  flute  and  clarinette 
(op.  6). 

Chamber  music:— Quintet  Ibr 
PF.,  2  violins,  viola,  and  cello  (op. 
14) :  B^r^nade  for  FF.,  otgan,  vio- 
lin, and  viola,  or  cello  (op.  Ifi): 
Trio  In  F  for  PF.  and  strings ; 
Quartet  in  Bb  for  PF.  and  ditto 
(op.  41) :  Suite  for  PF.  and  cello 
(op.  16) ;  Bomance  for  PF.,  organ, 
and  violin  (op.  27) ;  Sonata  In  0 
minor  for  FF.  and  cello  (op.  92) ; 
Berceuse  in  Bb  for  FF.  and  violin 
(op.  98);  'Allegro  appassionato' 
for  PF.  and  cello  (op.  43);  Bo- 
manoe in  D  for  ditto  (op.  61); 
Septet  for  FF..  6  strings,  and  trum- 
pet obllgato  (the  minuet  very  ori- 
ginal). 

Pianoforte :— Op.  S;  II  (Duet- 
tino  in  U.  4  hands) ;  21  (IstMasur- 
ka) :  23  (Gavotte) ;  24  (2nd  Mazur- 
ka) ;  95  (Variations  sur  un  th^me 
de  Beethoven  for  2  PFs-a  gem) ; 
es  (Etudes) ;  S6  (Menuet  et  Valse) ; 
and  fi9  (Ballade,  4  hands) ;  besides 
several  transcriptions  of  classical 
or  popular  airs,  and  12  transcrip- 
tions from  Bach's  cantatas  and 
sonatas. 

Vocal:— Scena  from  'Horace' 
(op.  10) ;  '  Melodies  Fersanes'  (op. 
28) ;  'Les  Soldats  de  G^dton'  (op. 
40,  double  chortu  for  men's  voices, 
without  acct.);  'Chanson  de 
Grand  PAre.'  chorus  for  women's 
voioes ;  '  Chanson  d'Anc^tre,' 
chorus  for  men's  voices,  and  bari- 
tone solo  (op.  63.  with  acct.  for 
orchestra  or  PF.) ;  more  than  40 
songs  to  French.  Italian,  and  Eng- 
lish words,  and  several  duettinoa 
and  trtoa. 


M.  Saint-Saens  is  a  dark,  nervous-looking  man, 
¥irith  delicate,  almost  sharp  features,  and  bright 
intelligent  eyes.  In  England  he  is  no  stranger. 
He  first  appeared  here  at  the  Musical  Union,  in 
1 871.  In  1874  he  played  Beethoven*s  Concerto 
in  G  at  the  Philharmonic,  and  again,  on  July  2, 
1879,  his  own  PF.  Concerto  in  G  minor,  and 


1  The  writer  retains  %  delightful  recollection  of  his  Improvisations 
at  the  Madeleine,  and  will  never  forget  a  tour  dt  fores  he  himself 
witnessed  in  1M67.  At  a  party  where  several  eminent  musicians  were 
assembled,  some  one  begged  Schulhoff  to  play  anything  that  came 
Into  his  head.  After  a  little  pressing  the  fascinating  pianist  sat 
down  to  the  instrument,  and  begaa  to  prelude  in  the  bass,  when 
.batnt-Saens  drew  near,  and  still  standing,  accompanied  in  the  treble 
the  melodies  which  Schulhoff  was  playing;  then  sitting  down  in  his 
turn  he  Improvised  oa  the  improvisation  of  his  partner  in  a  manner  to 
captivate  the  most  hypercritical  ear.  Thece  was  indeed  occasionally 
a  slight  clashing  of  keys,  but  even  these  double  modulations  with 
contrary  resolutions  added  to  the  interett,wlth  an  audience  composed 
entir«rly  of  practised  musicians.  It  was  the  most  extraordinary  ex- 
hibition of  this  kind  of  powor  which  erer  came  within  the  writer's 
obsenratioa. 


Bach's  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A  minor  on  the 
organ.  Later  in  the  same  year,  Dec.  6,  he 
played  the  same  work,  and  conducted  his  *  Houet 
d'Omphale*  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  Con- 
certo was  first  introduced  there  by  Miss  Helen 
Hopekirk,  a  very  rising  pianist,  Mar.  15,  1879  ; 
the  Cello  Concerto  in  A  was  playt»d  by  Herr 
Hollman,  Nov.  27,  1880,  and  the  Overture  to 
the  *  Prinoesse  jaune  *  on  the  6th  of  the  same 
month.  At  the  Popular  Concerts  three  of  his 
works  are  known,  the  Cello  Sonata  (op.  32) ;  a 
trio  for  PF.  and  strings  in  F  (op.  18),  and  a 
string  quartet  in  Bb  (op.  41).  [G.C.] 

SAINTON,  PROSPEB  Philippb  CATHi&nrs, 
an  eminent  violin-player,  bom  June  5,  181 3,  at 
Toulouse,  where  his  father  was  a  merchant.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  College  of  Toulouse, 
and  was  destined  to  the  law,  but  his  great  talent 
for  music,  combined  with  other  reasons,  for- 
tunately altered  this,  and  in  183a  he  entered  the 
Conservatoire  at  Paris,  and  studied  the  violiii 
under  Habeneck,  taking  the  first  prize  in  1834. 
For  two  years  after  this  he  was  a  member  of 
the  orchestra  of  the  Soci^t^  des  Concerts,  and 
the  Grand  Op^ra;  and  then  made  an  extended 
tour  through  Italy,  Germany,  Russia,  Finland, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Spain,  with  great  suc- 
cess. In  1840  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  the 
violin  in  the  Conservatoire  of  his  native  city. 
In  1844  he  made  his  first  visit  to  England  anid 
played  at  the  Philharmonic  on  June  10  and  July 
8  of  that  memorable  season,  under  the  b&ton  of 
Mendelssohn.  The  following  year  he  returned, 
was  appointed  Professor  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  and  settled  in  London,  where,  with 
occasional  visits  to  the  continent,  he  has  resided 
ever  since.  He  took  the  ist  and  and  violin 
alternately  with  Sivori,  Ernst,  Molique,  and 
Vieuxtemps,  at  the  performances  of  Beethoven's 
quartets,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Alsager  in  1845 
and  46,  which  resulted  in  the  'Beethoven  Quartet 
Society.'  He  was  also  a  constant  leader  at  the 
performances  of  the  Musical  Union,  the  Quartet 
Association,  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  etc., 
etc.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera  at  Co  vent  Garden,  April  6,  1847,  Mr. 
Sainton  became  leader  of  the  orchestra,  a  post 
which  he  held  until  1871,  when  he  accompanied 
Sir  Michael  Costa  to  the  rival  house,  and  re- 
mained there  till  1880.  He  was  leader  of  the 
Philharmonic  band  from  1846  to  1854  inclu- 
sive, and  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  since 
1848,  conducting  the  performances  of  the  latter 
Society  in  the  absence  of  his  chief,  as  he  did  thoee 
of  the  Opera.  He  has  been  also  for  many  years 
leader  of  the  Birmingham  Festivals,  and  other 
provincial  musical  peribrmances.  From  184810 
55  he  was  conductor  of  the  State  Band  and 
Violin  Solo  to  the  Queen,  resigning  the  poet  of 
his  own  accord.  At  the  opening  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  i86a  Mr.  Sainton  con- 
ducted the  performance  of  Stemdale  Bennett's 
Ode  (to  Tennyson's  words)  and  was  presented  bj 
the  composer  with  the  autograph  of  the  work  as 
a  token  of  his  gratitude  and  consideration. 
Among  the  many  pupils  whom  he  has  formed 
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danog  his  long  career  as  Professor  of  the  Violin 
»t  the  Royal  Academy  may  be  mentioned  H. 
Weist  Hill  [see  Weist  Hill],  F.  Amor,  A.  C. 
Mackenzie,  A.  Burnett,  Miss  Gabrielle  Vaillant, 
W.  Sutton,  and  many  more  good  players.  His 
workfl  comprise  a  Concertos  for  the  violin  with 
orchestra ;  a  Solo  de  Concert ;  a  Bondo  mazurka; 
3  Bomances ;  several  airs  with  variations ;  and 
nmnerouB  Fantasias  on  operas.  In  i860  Mr. 
Sainton  married  Miss  Dolby  the  well«known 
Knglish  contralto  singer.  [G.] 

SAINTON-DOLBY,  Charlotte  Helen,  was 
bom  in  London  in  i8ai,  and  gave  signs  of  pos- 
sessing decided  musical  talent  when  still  young. 
Her  earliest  instructress  was  a  Mrs.  Montague, 
firom  whom  she  received  pianoforte  lessons.  On 
the  death  of  her  father  Miss  Dolby  determined 
to  adopt  the  musical  profession,  and  in  183a 
entered  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where  she 
6r8t  studied  under  Mr.  J.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Elliott, 
and  then  under  Signer  Crivelli.  In  1837  so 
great  was  her  promise  that  she  was  elected  a 
King's  Scholar,  although  her  voice  was  still 
weak  and  not  fully  developed.  She  remained 
at  the  Academy  for  five  years,  and  after  leaving 
was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  institu- 
tion. Almost  from  the  date  of  her  first  appear- 
ance in  public,  until  her  retirement  in  1870, 
Miss  Dolby  remained  unrivalled  as  a  singer  of 
oratorio  and  English  ballads.  The  admirable 
skill  with  which  she  controlled  a  powerful 
contralto  voice,  the  exquisite  intonation,  perfect 
^unciation,  and  noble  declamation  which  dis- 
tinguished her  singing,  caused  her  to  take  a 
very  high  place,  not  only  among  English,  but 
among  European  artists  of  the  present  century. 
She  made  her  first  appearance  at  the  Philhar- 
monic in  a  quartet,  June  14,  1841,  and  in  a 
solo,  April  14,  184a.  In  the  winter  of  1846-7, 
Mendelssohn,  who  had  been  delighted  by  her 
singing  in  '  St.  Paul,'  obtained  for  her  an  engage- 
moit  at  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  at  Leipzig, 
where  she  appeared  with  as  great  success  as 
she  had  done  in  England.  About  this  time 
Mendelssohn  dedicated  to  her  his  Siz^  Songs 
(op.  57),  besides  writing  the  contralto  music  in 
'  Elijah '  with  the  special  view  to  her  singing 
it.  Her  success  in  Leipzig  was  followed  by 
several  concert  tours  in  France  and  Holland, 
in  both  of  which  countries  Miss  Dolby  esta- 
blished her  reputation  as  a  singer  of  the  first 
rank.  In  i860  she  married  M.  Prosper  Sainton, 
the  eminent  violinist,  and  ten  years  later  she 
retired  firom  public  life.  In  187  a  Mme.  Sainton 
opened  her  Vocal  Academy,  at  which  she  has 
suocessfiilly  trained  many  excellent  artists  in  the 
admirable  school  of  pure  vocalisation,  of  which 
she  is  herself  so  distinguished  an  example. 
Besides  her  labours  in  connection  with  this 
Academy,  Mme.  Sainton  has  of  late  years  ap- 
peared before  the  world  as  a'  composer.  Her 
cantatas  *  The  Legend  of  St.  Dorothea,'  and 
'The  Story  of  the  Faithful  Soul,*  produced 
respectively  at  St.  James's  Hall  on  June  14, 

t  AIM  dadicMwl  to  Mme.  LlvU  Frego. 
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1876,  and  Steinway  Hall  on  June  19,  1879, 
have  been  performed  in  the  provinces  and  the 
colonies  with  unvaried  success.  Mme.  Sainton 
has  also  written  many  ballads  and  songs,  and  is 
(1881)  engaged  upon  a  work  of  more  importance 
than  she  has  yet  attempted.  [W.B.S.] 

SALA,  Nicola,  bom  at  a  little  village  near 
Benevento,  Naples,  in  1701,  and  brought  up  in 
the  Conservatorio  della  Pietk  de*  Turcbini  under 
Fago,  Abos,  and  Leo.  He  died  in  1800,  and 
devoted  the  whole  of  a  long  life  to  his  Conser- 
vatorio, in  which  he  succeeded  Fago  as  second 
master,  and  Ca&ro,  in  1787,  as  first  master. 
The  great  work  to  which  all  his  energies  were 
devoted  was  his  'Regole  del  contrappunto 
prattico,'  in  3  large  volumes,  containing  methodi- 
cal instruction  in  the  composition  of  fugues, 
canons,  etc.,  which  was  published  in  1794. 
During  the  disturbances  in  Italy  the  engraved 
plates  vanished  for  a  time  and  were  supposed  to 
be  lost.  Choron  then  reprinted  the  work  (Paris 
1808),  but  the  plates  were  afterwards  discovered. 
Both  editions  are  in  the  Library  of  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  Sala  wrote  little 
besides  this  work.  Three  operas,  'Vologero,* 
1737;  'Zenobia,*  1761 ;  and  'Merope,*  1769  ;  an 
oratorio, '  Giuditta,'  1780  ;  3  *  Prologues*  on  the 
births  of  kings  of  Naples;  a  Mass,  a  Litany, 
and  a  few  smaller  pieces,  are  mentioned  by 
Florimo  (Cenno  storico,  562).  [6.] 

SALAMAN,  Charles  Kensington,  bom 
in  London,  March  3, 1814 ;  began  music  early — 
violin,  PF.,  and  composition.  Ini824  was  elected 
student  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  but 
soon  left  it  and  became  pupil  of  Mr.  Neate,  the 
fiiend  of  Beethoven.  He  made  his  first  public 
appearance  at  Blackheatb^  in  1828,  as  a  PF. 
player ;  then  went  to  Paris  and  took  lessons  of 
Herz,  and  in  the  following  summer  returned  to 
London  and  began  teaching,  playing,  and  writing. 
In  1830  he  composed  an  ode  for  the  Shakespeare 
commemoration, which  was  performed atStratford- 
on-Avon  April  23,  and  was  repeated  in  London. 
From  1833  to  1837  ^®  gs^ve  annual  orchestral 
concerts  in  London,  at  one  of  which  he  played 
Mendelssohn's  G  minor  Concerto  for  the  third 
time  in  England — the  former  two  performances 
having  been  by  the  composer  himself.  In  1846, 
7,  and  8  he  resided  at  Rome,  and  while  conduct- 
ing Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  a  (for  the  first 
time  in  Rome),  the  concert  was  intenrupted  by 
the  news  of  Louis  Philippe's  flight  from  Paris. 
On  March  18,  1850,  he  played  at  the  Philhar- 
monic. In  1855  he  began  a  series  of  lectures  on 
the  History  of  the  Pianoforte,  and  other  musical 
subjects,  which  he  continued  both  in  London  and 
the  country  for  seveitd  years.  In  1858  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Musical  Society  or 
London,  and  acted  as  secretary  to  it  until  the 
year  1865.  He  is  now  one  of  the  Conmiittee 
of  the  Musical  Association.  Mr.  Salaman  has 
been  for  many  years  a  well-known  professor  and 
teacher  of  music  in  London.  He  has  composed 
lAaxij  songs,  some  to  words  by  Horace,  Catullus, 
and  Anacreon ;  Psalms  (the  84th,  a9th) ;  and 
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varioui  PF.  pieoea.  He  oontribnted  to '  Conoofdift,' 
daring  its  existence,  and  still  oocMionAlly  writes 
in  the  *  Musical  Times.'  [O.] 

8ALCI0NAL  or  SALICET,  a  soft-toned 
oigan-stop  of  a  reedy  quality,  llie  pipes  are  of 
a  very  small  scale,  the  tenor  0  being  of  about  the 
same  diameter  aa  the  middle  G  of  an  ordinaiy 
open  diapason.  The  mouth  is  also  much  more 
'cut  up  than  that  of  a  diapason  pipe.  The 
origin  of  the  word  Salioet  is  plain ;  to  this  day 
oountiy  bovB  make  toy  wind-instruments  out  of 
'  withy  * ;  but  withy  is  also  called  '  sally,'  and 
'sally'  is  soZtx  a  willow.  In  some  countiea  a 
willow  is  called  (by  combining  both  namea)  a 
*  sally-withy.'  A  Suioet  is  therefore  a  stop  made 
to  iinitate  a  rustic  'wiUow-pipe.'  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  Saloional  or  Suicet  was  later  than 
that  of  the  Duldana  (said  to  have  been  invented 
by  Snetsler),  and  it  must  be  considered  merely 
as  a  variety  of  that  stop.  It  is  of  8  ft.  or  unison 
pitch.  [J.S.] 

SALE,  JoHH,  bom  at  Gainsborough,  March  19, 
17.^4,  was  admitted  in  1766  a  Uy  derk  of  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  and  held  that  post 
until  his  death,  Oct.  a,  i8oa. 

His  son,  JoHK,  born  in  London  in  1758,  was 
in  1767  admitted  a  chorister  of  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  and  Eton  College  under  William 
Webb,  and  so  continued  until  1775.  In  1777  he 
obtained  a  lay  clerk's  place  in  boUi  choirs.  On 
July  12,  1785,  he  waa  admitted  a  sentleman  of 
the  Chapel  Boyal  in  the  room  of  Nicholas  Lade  or 
Ladd ;  in  1794  he  succeeded  John  Soaper  as  vicar 
choral  of  St.  Paul's ;  and  in  1 796  John  Hindle  as  lay 
vicar  ofWestminster  Abbey.  At  Christmas  1 796  he 
resigned  his  appointments  at  Windsor  and  Eton. 
In  1800  he  succeeded  Richard  Bellamy  as  almoner 
and  master  of  the  choristers  of  St.  Paul's,  (hi 
Jan.  14,  i8ia,  he  waa  i4>pointed  successor  to 
Samuel  Webbe  as  secreta^  to  the  Catch  Club, 
and  soon  afterwards  resigned  his  places  of  almoner 
and  master  of  the  choristers  of  St.  Paul's.  He 
was  also  conductor  of  the  Glee  Club.  He  poa- 
aessed  a  rich,  full,  and  mellow-toned  bass  voice, 
and  sang  with  distinct  articulation  and  energetic 
expreanon.  He  was  for  thirty  years  a  principal 
sinfler  at  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music  and  other 
leading  concerts  in  London,  and  at  various  pro- 
vincial festivals.  He  composed  several  glees, 
which  were  included,  with  glees  by  Lord  Mor- 
ninffton  and  other  composers,  in  collections 
puUiahed  by  him.  He  died  Nov.  11,  1827.  He 
left  two  sons,  viz. — 

John  Bxbitabd,  bom  at  Windsor,  1779,  and 
admitted  a  chorister  of  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor,  and  Eton  College  in  1785.  In  1800  he 
succeeded  Richard  Bellamy  aa  lay  vicar  ofWest- 
minster Abbey;  on  Jan.  19,  1803  was  admitted 
a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  in  the  place  of 
Samuel  Champness,  and  in  1806,  on  the  death  of 
Richard  Guise,  obtained  a  second  lay  vicar's  place 
at  Westminster  Abbey .^  On  March  30,  1809,  ^® 

1  In  ortar  to  niid«fiUiid  how  one  penon  eoald  perfonn  the  dntlw 
<tf  two  In  th«  lama  choir  it  b  neoMasry  to  aplaln  that  bjr  loof- 
yNaDdlng  enttom  each  lay  rlau  attondi  dvrini  rix  moatiai  of  tbo 
ywf  only.  L  e.  In  each  alternate  month. 
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snooeeded  Michael  Rock  as  oiganist  of  St. 
Margaret's,  Westminster.  About  i8a6  he  was 
appomted  musical  instractor  to  the  Princess  (now 
Queen)  Victoria.  In  1838  he  was  admitted 
organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal  on  the  death  of 
Attwood.  His  voice  was  a  powerful  bassy  and 
his  style  of  singing  chaste  and  refined;  he 
excelled  in  anthems,  glees  and  other  part  sis^ging. 
He  was  for  many  years  principal  second  bass  at 
the  Concert  of  Anoient  Music.  He  long  enjoyed 
a  high  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  singing  and  the 
pianoforte.  His  compositions  were  few,  oonaisting 
only  of  some  chants,  psalm-tunes,  Kyriea,  gleea, 
songs  and  duets.  One  of  his  duets, 'The  Butterfly,' 
was  long  in  fSghvonr.  In  1837  he  published  a  col- 
lection of  psalm  and  hymn  times,  chants,  ete., 
with  a  concise  system  of  chanting.  He  died  Sept 
16,  1856.  01  his  three  daughters,  two,  Mabt 
Akvi  and  Sophia,  were  organists  and  teachen 
of  music ;  Sophia  died  May  3, 1 869.  The  youngest 
Lauiia,  was  the  wife  of  William  John  Thorns, 
the  antiquary,  and  originator  of  'Notes  and 
Queries.' 

The  other  son,  Gboboe  Charlw,  bom  at 
Windsor  in  1796,  was  admitted  a  chorister  of 
St.  Paul's  under  his  father  in  1803.  He  afterwards 
became  a  skilful  organist,  in  181 7  suooeeded  Dr. 
Busby  aa  organist  of  St.  Mary,  Newington,  md  in 
1826  was  i^pointed  organist  of  St.  Gerage's,  Han- 
over Square.   Hedied  Jan.a3, 1869.    [W.BLH.] 

SALIERI,  Aktohio,  Court-capellmeister  at 
Vienna,  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant,  bom  Aug. 
19,  1750,  at  Legnano  in  the  Venetian  tenitoiy, 
learnt  music  early  from  his  brother  Frans,  a 
pupil  of  Tartini.  Ailer  the  death  of  his  parents 
a  niend  of  the  family  named  Mooenigo  took  him 
to  Venice,  where  he  continued  his  studies^  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Gassmann,  composer 
and  late  Capellmeister  to  the  Emperor,  who  be- 
came much  interested  in  him,  and  took  him  to 
Vienna  in  Jxme  1766.  Here  Gassmann  con- 
tinued his  fatherly  care,  provided  his  prot^ 
with  teachers  and  himself  instructed  him  in 
composition,  made  him  acquainted  with  Meta- 
stasio,  and  introduced  him  to  the  Emperor 
Joseph,  whose  chamber-conoerts  he  henceforth 
attended,  and  often  took  an  active  part  in. 
While  Gassmann  was  in  Rome,  oompodng  an 
opera  for  the  Carnival  of  1770,  Salieri  conducted 
the  rehearsals  for  him,  and  composed  his  own 
first  comic  opera,  'Le  Donne  letterate,'  which 
recdved  the  approval  of  Gluck  and  Galsabigi, 
and  was  performed  with  success  at  the  Burg- 
theater.  On  Gassmann's  death  in  1774  Salteri 
returned  his  paternal  kindness  by  doing  all  fn 
his  power  for  the  family,  and  educating  the  two 
daughters  as  opera  singers.  In  the  same  year 
the  Emperor  appointed  him  court  composer,  and 
on  Bonne's  death  in  1788  he  became  Coori- 
oapellmeister.  He  was  also  a  director  of  tile 
Opera  for  24  years,  till  x  790,  when  he  resigiied, 
and  out  of  compliment  to  him  the  post  was 
^ven  to  his  pupil  Weigl.  In  1778  Salieri  waa 
m  Italy,  and  oompoeed  five  operas  for  Venioe^ 
Milan,  and  Rome.  For  the  Emperor's  newly- 
founded  National-Singspiel  he  wrote '  Der  Raudi- 
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fingkehrer  *  (i  781),  and  for  a  die  at  SdbSnbnnm 
'  Pnma  la  mosica,  poi  le  parole '  ( 1 786).^    When 
the  Acad^mie  de   Muaique  in  Paris  requested 
Glack  to  suggest  a  composer  who  could  supply 
them  with  a  French  opera  in  which  his  own  prin- 
doles  should  be  carried  out,  he  proposed  Saueri, 
who  accordingly  receiTed  the  Ubretto  of  'Les 
Danaldes*  firom  Moline,  worked  at  it   under 
Glade's    supervision,    and    personally   superin- 
teoded  its  production  in  Paris  (Aprfl  a6,  1784).' 
He  was  entrusted  with  librettos  for  two  more 
operss,  and  returned  with  a  great  increase  of 
fiime  to  Vienna,  where  he  composed  an  opera 
buffa.  'La  Grotto  di  Trofonio*  (Oct.  la,  1785), 
the  best  of  its  kind  and  one  of  his  finest  works, 
which  had  an  extraordinazy  success,  and  was 
eogiaTed  by  Artaria.    In  1787  he  again  visited 
Paris,  where  the  first  of  his  operas, '  Les  Horaces,' 
had  &iled  (Dec.  7,  1786),  owing  to  a  variety  of 
untoward  droumstances,  a  fidlure  amply  retrieved 
however  by  the  brilliant  success  of '  Axur,  Be 
d'Oimus*  (June  8,  1787)  or  'Tarare,'  as  it  was 
fizat  called.    This,  which  has  remained  his  most 
important  work,  was  first  performed  in  Vienna, 
Jan.  8, 1 788.   Another  work  composed  in  Vienna 
iat  Paris  was  a  cantata^  *  Le  Dernier  Jugement  * ' 
(libretto  by  Chevalier  Boger),  ordwed  by  the 
Sodit^  d*ApoUon,  and  performed  there  and  at 
the  Concerts  Spiiituds  with  great  applause  from 
the   oomnoisseurs.     Li    1801    Salieii   went   to 
Ttiesto  to  conduct  an  opera  composed  for  the 
opening  of  a  new  opera-house.    This  was  his 
last  Italian  opera,  and  'Die  Negw'  (Vienna, 
1804)  his  last  Crerman  one,  for  owing  to  his 
didULe   to   the   change   of  taste   in   dramatic 
mono,  he    devoted   himsdf  chiefly  to   church 
music,  ocunpoeing  also  a  few  instrumental  pieces, 
choruses,  and  canons  in  various  parts,  published 
ss  *Scherzi  armonid.'    On  June  16,  1816,  he 
celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career  in  Vienna,  when  he 
VIS    decorated   with    the   gold    '  Civil-Ehren- 
medaille '  and  chain,  and  honoured  by  a  fdte,  at 
which  were  performed  n)ecial  compodtions  by 
mch  of  his  pupils,  indudmg  Schubert.*     Salieri 
WIS  also  vioe-preddent  of  the  Tonkiinstler  So- 
cietal and  till  18 18  conducted  nearly  all  the 
ooooerts.    For  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
its  foundation  (1796)  he  composed  a  cantata 
'La  Riconoscenza,'  and  for  the  fiftieth  (182 1)  a 
part-song, '  Zu  Ehren  Joseph  Haydn,*  to  whom 
the  society  was  largdy  indebted*    Salieri  was 
ftlso  a  generous  contributor  to  the  funds.    He 
took  great  interest  in  the  foundation  of  the 
()onservatorium  (181 7)  and  wrote  a  singing- 
method  for  the  pupils.    He  lost  his  only  son 

>  Boavt*  •  'SdtftiupleMiraotor  *  wu  gHcn  tlw  Mmfl  «renlBC. 

>  Tha  play-biU  of  the  Snt  13  perforoiAiMes  daterltMd  It  m  an  open 
hy  Olnck  and  Salieri,  In  acoordance  wiUi  a  stipulation  of  the  pub- 
Hiler  Oedanrlert.  bat  before  the  19th  repreMotatton  Oluck  pabUdy 
Mttad  In  the  '  Joarnal  de  Parla'  that  SaUeri  «a«  the  solaaatbor. 

*  The  lolhmlnc  anecdote  Is  connected  with  this  cantata.  Salieri 
«u  talktnc  ovw  the  dlfflealtlee  of  the  work  with  Oluck.  especially  as 
to  the  votee  to  be  assigned  to  the  part  of  Christ,  for  which  he  Anally 
fiTPpoeed  a  high  tenor.  Gluck  assented,  addinc.  half  In  Joke,  half  in 
eaniaat. '  Before  long  I  will  sand  yon  word  from  the  other  world  in 
what  key  oar  Savioar  speaks.'  Four  days  later.  Hov.  i5, 1787,  he  was 
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« The  aalocraph  of  Behnbert's  Cantata— both  words  and  moale  by 
I  Mrid  by  aadkm  in  Farts,  May  K 1881. 


in  1805,  and  his  wife  in  1807,  and  never  re- 
covered his  spirits  after  it.  During  his  latter 
years  he  suffered  much,  but  never  failed  to 
derive  comfort  from  the  beauties  of  nature,  for 
which  he  had  always  a  great  taste.  On  June 
14,  1824,  after  fifty  years  of  service  at  court, 
he  was  allowed  to  retire  on  his  full  salary,  and 
not  long  afterwards  died,  May  7,  1835. 

His  biographer,  Edler  von  Mosel  (*  Ueber  das 
Leben  und  die  Werke  des  Anton  Salieri,'  Vienna^, 
1837),  describes  him  as  a  methodical,  active,  re- 
ligious-minded, benevolent,  and  peculiarly  grate- 
ful man,  easily  irritated,  but  as  quickly  pacified. 
He  was  very  fond  of  sweets,  especially  pastry  and 
sugar-plums,  and  drank  nothing  but  water.  We 
have  seen  how  he  discharged  his  obligations  to 
Glassmann.  He  gave  gratuitous  instruction  and 
substantial  aid  of  various  kinds  to  many  poor 
mudcians,  and  to  the  library  of  the  TonkUnstler 
Sodetat  he  bequeathed  41  scores  in  his  own 
handwriting  (34  operas,  and  7  cantatas)  now  in 
the  Hofbibliotiiek.  In  accordance  with  his  own 
wish  his  Requiem  was  performed  after  his  death 
at  the  Italian  church.  He  remained  throughout 
on  cordial  terms  with  Haydn,  whose  two  great 
oratorios  he  often  conduct^  and  Beethoven  de- 
dicated to  him  in  1799  three  sonatas  for  PF.  and 
violin,  op.  I  a  (Artaria).  In  the  first  voL  of  his 
<  Beethoven*s  Studien'  (Rieter-Biedermann,  1 8  73), 
Mr.  Nottebohm  has  printed  ten  Italian  vocal 
pieces,  submitted  by  Beethoven  to  Salieri,  with 
the  corrections  of  the  latter.  These  chiefly  con- 
cern the  arrangement  of  the  notes  to  the  words^ 
so  as  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  Italian  prosody, 
and  produce  the  best  effect.  The  pieces  are 
undated,  but  internal  evidence  fixes  them  to 
the  period  between  1793  and  1803.  It  appears 
that  as  late  as  1809  the  great  composer  con- 
sulted his  old  adviser  as  to  the  arrangement  of 
his  Italian,  probably  in  the  'Four  Ariettas  and 
Duet*  of  op.  83;  and  that  even  then,  when 
Beethoven  was  so  fiercely  independent  of  all 
other  mudcians,  their  relations  were  such  that  he 
voluntarily  styled  himself '  Salieri's  pupil.'  *  As 
regards  Mozart,  Salieri  cannot  escape  censure,  for 
though  the  accusation  of  having  been  the  cause 
of  his  death  has  been  long  ago  disproved,  it  is 
more  than  possible  that  he  was  not  displeased 
at  the  removal  of  so  formidable  a  rivaL  At 
any  rate  though  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  in- 
fluence the  Emperor  in  Mozart's  fSibvour,  he  not 
only  neglected  to  do  so,  but  even  intrigued 
against  him,  as  Mozart  himsdf  relates  in  a  letter 
to  his  firiend  ^Puchberg."  After  his  death  how- 
ever, Salieri  befriended  his  son,  and  gave  him  a 
testimonial,  which  secured  him  his  fiirst  appoint- 
ment.* 

I  See  Moecjheles'fe  Life.  L  1&  •  Vottebohm's '  Motariiana,*  9L 
T  '  to  qui  sottoseritto  facelo  fsde  che  U  giorine  Signor  Woltgango 
Amadeo  Hoiart.  gi4  braro  suonator  dl  Pianoforte^  ha  an  talento  raro 
per  la  musica ;  ch*  perfedonarsl  in  quest'  arte,  dl  col  egll  fia  pro- 
feuione.  dopo  arer  studiato  le  regolc  del  contrappunto  sotto  la 
scuola  del  Bignor  Albrechtsberger  Maestro  dl  OapelU  dl  &  Stefano. 
ora  pratlco  sotto  di  me.  e  che  ne  prognostleo  una  riusciU  non  in- 
fbriore  a  quelU  del  suo  celebre  Padre.  AMTOKio  SALisai.  primo 
Maestro  di  Gappella  della  corte  imperlale  di  Vienna.  Vienna,  a> 
Marzo.  1807.'— 'I  the  undersigned  certify  that  the  young  Bignor  W.  A. 
Mosart.  already  a  good  player  on  the  PP..  has  a  ran  talent  for 
music,  to  perfect  himself  in  which.  haTing  studied  the  rules  of 
I  oonnterpoint  in  the  school  of  Big.  Albrechtoberger.  Maestro  dl  Oapella 
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His  works  were  too  much  in  acobrdance  with 
the  taste,  albeit  the  best  taste,  of  the  day  to 
survive.  He  drew  up  a  catalogue  of  them  in 
1818.     They  comprise   5  Masses,   a  Requiem, 

3  Te  Deums,  and  several  smaller  church  works; 

4  oratorios  (including  '  La  Passione  di  Gesii 
Cbristo/  performed  by  the  Tonkiinstler  Societat 
in  1777);  I  French,  3  Italian,  and  a  German 
cantatas,  and  5  patriotic  part-songs ;  several  in- 
strumental pieces;  3  operas  to  French,  and  33 
to  Italian  words ;  i  German  Singspiel,  i  German 
opera  (*Die  Neger'),  and  numerous  vocal  pieces 
for  one  or  more  voices,  choruses,  canons,  frag- 
ments of  operas,  etc.  [C.F.P.] 

SALMON,  Eliza,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Munday,  was  bom  at  Oxford  in  1787.  Her 
mother's  &mily  had  produced  several  good 
musicians;  her  uncle,  William  Mahon  (bom 
1753,  died  at  Salisbury,  May  3,  1816),  was  the 
best  clarinetist  of  his  day ;  her  aunts,  Mrs. 
Warton,  Mrs.  Ambrose,  and  Mrs.  Second,  were 
excellent  singers  of  the  second  rank.  She  was 
a  pupil  of  John  Ashley,  and  made  her  first 
appearance  at  Covent  Garden  in  the  Lenten 
concerts  Gnven  by  him  under  the  name  of 
'oratorios,  March  4,  1803.  About  1805  she 
married  James  Salmon,  and  went  to  reside  at 
Liverpool,  where  she  became  distinguished  as  a 
concert  singer,  occasionally  appearing  in  London, 
and  rapidly  attaining  the  highest  popularity.  In 
1812  she  sang  at  Gloucester  Festival,  and  in 
1 81 5  at  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music.  From 
that  time  to  tiie  close  of  her  career  her  services 
were  in  constant  request  at  nearly  all  the 
concerts,  oratorios,  and  festivals  in  town  and 
country.  Her  voice  was  a  pure  soprano  of  the 
most  beautiful  quality,  of  extensive  compass, 
very  brilliant  tone,  and  extraordinary  flexibility. 
She  excelled  in  songs  of  agility,  and  was  unsur- 
passed for  the  rapidity,  neatness,  and  certainty 
of  her  execution,  and  the  purity  of  her  taste  in 
the  choice  of  ornament.  In  the  higher  and  more 
intellectual  qualities  of  singing,  expression  and 
feeling,  she  was  wanting.  But  she  extorted 
admiration,  even  from  those  most  sensible  of  her 
deficiencies,  by  the  exquisite  loveliness  of  her 
voice  and  Uie  ease  with  which  she  executed  tiie 
most  difficult  passages.  She  unfortunately 
acquired  the  habit  of  intemperance,  which  even- 
tually occasioned  derangement  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  in  1825  she  suddenly  lost  her  voice. 
She  visited  the  continent,  hoping  by  change  and 
rest  to  recover  it,  but  in  vain ;  the  jewel  was 
gone  never  to  be  regained.  She  endeavoured  to 
gain  a  livelihood  by  teaching  singing,  but, 
although  she  was  well  qualified  for  it,  the 
ignorant  public  concluded  that,  as  she  herself 
had  lost  the  power  of  singing,  she  was  incapable 
of  instructing  others.  She  re-married  a  Rev. 
Mr.  Hinde,  who  died  leaving  her  totally  destitute. 
A  concert  was  given  for  her  relief,  June  24, 
1840,  which  proved  a  complete  failure.  She 
gradually  sank   into   a   state   of  the  greatest 

at  B.  Stephm's.  he  b  now  pnctlsing  under  me.  to  that  degree  that  I 
predict  a  result  not  inferior  to  that  of  hli  celebrated  father.  Antonio 
(fiALiSRi.  principal  Maestro  di  Capella  of  the  Imperial  Court  of  VieniUL 
VMiiiia.  March  30, 1007/ 
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poverty,  and  was  dependent  upon  the  bounty 
of  those  who  had  known  her  in  prosperity  for' 
subsistence.  In  1845  an  effort  was  made  to 
raise  a  fund  to  purchase  an  annuity  for  her,  but 
it  was  only  partially  successful.  She  died  at 
No.  33  Kinff*s  Road  East,  Chelsea,  June  5, 
1849.  Her  death  was  registered  in  the  names 
of  Eliza  Salmon  Hinde. 

Her  husband,  James  Salmok,  son  of  James 
Salmon  (gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  Nov. 
30,  1 789,  vicar  choral  of  St.  Paul's,  and  lay  clerk 
of  St.  Geoige*s  Chapel,  Windsor,  died  1827), 
received  his  early  musical  education  as  a 
chorister  of  St.  George's,  Windsor.  In  1805  he 
was  appointed  organist  of  St.  Peter's,  Liverpool, 
and  was  in  much  esteem  as  a  performer.  In 
1 81 3,  having  &llen  into  embarrassed  circum- 
stances (by  some  attributed  to  his  wife's 
extravagance,  and  by  others  to  his  own  irr^u- 
larities),  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier  and  went  with 
his  raiment  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  died. 

William,  another  son  of  James  Salmon,  sen., 
bom  1789,  was  also  a  chorister  of  St.  George's. 
He  was  admitted  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  May  28,  181 7,  and  was  also  lay  vicar  of 
Westminster  Abbey  and  lay  clerk  of  St.  George's, 
Windsor.  With  an  ungrateful  voice  he  sang 
with  much  taste  and  expression,  and  was  an 
excellent  singing  master.  He  died  at  Windsor, 
Jan.  26,  1858.  [W.H.H.] 

SALO,  Gaspabo  di,  a  celebrated  violin-maker 
of  Brescia,  probably  bom  at  Salo,  a  small  town 
on  the  lake  of  Garda.  The  date  of  his  birth  is 
unknown,  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  worked  dur- 
ing the  latter  years  of  the  i6th  and  earlier  years 
of  the  X  7th  century.  Gasparo  di  Salo  was  one  of 
the  earliest  makers  of  stringed  instruments  who 
employed  the  pattern  of  the  violin  as  distin- 
guished from  that  of  the  viol.  His  works  are  of 
a  primitive  pattern,  more  advanced  than  that  of 
Zuietto  and  other  old  firescian  makers,  but  totally 
different  from  that  of  the  contemporary  Amati 
family.  The  model  varies,  being  sometimes  high, 
sometimes  flat :  the  middle  curves  are  shallow, 
and  the  sound-holes  straight  and  angular.  The 
wood  is  generally  well  chosen,  and  the  thick- 
nesses are  correct;  and  the  tone  of  the  instrument, 
when  of  the  flat  model  and  in  good  preservation, 
peculiarly  deep  and  penetrating,  llie  pattern  of 
Gasparo  di  Salo  was  partially  revived  in  the  last 
century,  owing  no  doubt  to  its  great  tone-produc- 
ing capacity,  by  the  celebrated  Joseph  Guamerius 
(see  that  article),  and  to  a  less  extent  by  some 
of  the  French  makers.  As  a  maker  of  tenors  and 
double-basses  Gasparo  di  Salo  has  never  had  an 
equal,  and  his  instruments  of  these  classes  are 
eagerly  sought  after.  The  objection  to  his  tenors 
is  their  great  size,  but  their  effect  in  a  quartet  is 
unrivalled.  The  two  finest  specimens  known,  for* 
merly  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Steward  of  Wolver^ 
hampton,  are  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  John 
Adam  of  Blackheath.  Gasparo's  violins,  which 
are  mostly  of  small  size,  are  not  in  request  for 
practical  purposes.  [E.J.P.] 

SALOMON,  JoHAifK    Peter,   a    name    in- 
separably connect^  with  that  of  Haydn,  bom 
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at  Bonn,'  Feb.  1745  (christened  Feb.  a),  early 
became  an  expert  violinist,  and  in  1758   was 
admitted  into  the  orchestra  of  the  Elector  Clement 
August.     In   1765  he  made  a  concert-tour  to 
Frankfort    and    Berlin ;    and  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia,  who  had  an  orchestra  and  a  small  French 
opera  company  at  Hheinsberg,  made    him    his 
Conoertmeister,  and  composer  of  operettas.     He 
had  already  showed  his  appreciation  for  Haydn 
by  introducing  his  symphonies  whenever  he  could. 
Chi  the  prince's  sudden  dismissal  of  his  band, 
Salomon  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  well  re- 
ceived, bat  being  so  near  London  he  determined 
to  go  on  there,  and  on  March  33,  1781,  made  his 
first  appearance  at  Covent-Garden  Theatre.   The 
pieces  on  this  occasion  were  Mason's  '  Elfrida,' 
set  to  music  by  Dr.  Ame,  and  Collinses  *Ode 
00   the  Passions,'  with  solos  and  ehoruses  by 
Dr.  Arnold,  both  of  which  he  led,  besides  play- 
ing  a  solo  in  the  middle.    The  '  Morning  Herald,* 
■ays  of  him  '  He  does  not  play  in  the  most  grace- 
ful style,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  his  tone  and 
execution  are  such  as  cannot  fail  to  secure  him 
a  number  of  admirers  in  the  musical  world.' 
From    this    time   he   frequently    appeared   at 
concerts  as  soloist,  quartet -player  (violin  and 
viola)  and  conductor.    He  quarrelled  with  the 
directors  of  the  Professional  Concerts,  soon  after 
their  foundation,  and  thenceforward  took  an  in- 
dependent line.    During  Mara*8  first  season  in 
London,  in  1 784,  he  conducted  and  played  solos 
at  all  her  concerts.    The  '  Morning  Chronicle ' 
says,  in  1 785,  *  Salomon's  solo,  though  perhaps 
not  excelling  in  tone,  was  in  the  greatest  point, 
in  pathetic  impression,  excelled  by  none !  Whose 
violin-playing    approaches    nearer    the    human 
voice  t  On  the  whole  Salomon  is  a  mannerist,  but 
he  has  much  originality — he  is  very  susceptible 
— he  is  a  genius.     Li  1 786  he  gave  a  series  of 
subscription  concerts  at    the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms,  and  produced   symphonies  by  Haydn 
and   Mozart.    From  that  time    he   contented 
himself  with  an  annual  benefit  concert,  but  acted 
as   leader  at    others,   both  in  London,   as    at 
the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music  in  1789;    and 
elsewhere,  as  at  the  Oxford  Commemoration, 
Winchester  and  Dublin.     A  grand  chorus  com- 
posed  by  him   in    honour  of  the   King's  re- 
covery, performed  by  the  New  Musical  Fund 
in  1789,  and  repeated  at  his  own  concert,  was 
his  one  successful  vocal  piece.     He  removed  in 
1790  to  No.  18  Great  Pulteney  Street  (opposite 
Broadwood's),  in  which  house  Haydn  stayed 
with  him  in  the  following  year.    The  two  had 
long  been   in  correspondence,  Salomon  endea- 
vouring in  vain  to  secure  the  great  composer 
for  a  seri^  of  concerts;    but   as  he   was   at 
Cologne  on  his  way  from  Italy,  where  be  had 
been  to  engage  singers  for  the  Italian  Opera, 
he  saw   in   the   papers  the    death   of   Prince 
Esterhazy,    hurried    to    Vienna,    and    carried 
Haydn  back  in  triumph  with  him  to  London. 
This  period  of  Haydn's  stay  in  England  was  the 
most  brilliant  part  of  Salomon's  career  as  an 

1  Th*  fi*loinon»'  hooM  was  515  Bonngvue.  the  same  In  which 
Beetbovea  was  bom. 
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artist,  and  after  the  return  of  the  former  to 
Vienna  the  two  continued  the  best  of  friends. 
In  1796  Salomon  resumed  his  concerts,  at  which 
he  was  assisted  by  Mara,  the  young  tenor 
Braham,  and  his  own  promising  pupil  Pinto. 
On  April  21,  1800,  he  produced  Haydn's  'Crea- 
tion '  at  the  King's  Theatre,  though  not  for  the 
first  time  in  England,  as  he  had  been  forestalled 
by  John  Ashley  (Covent  Garden,  March  a8). 
Salomon's  active  career  closes  with  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  in  which  he 
took  a  great  interest,  playing  in  a  quintet  of 
Boccherini's,  and  leading  the  orchestra,  at  the 
first  concert  in  the  Argyll  Rooms,  March  8, 
1 813.  Up  to  the  last  he  was  busy  planning 
an  Academy  of  Music  with  his  friend  Ayrton. 
A  fall  from  his  horse  caused  a  long  illness, 
from  which  he  died  Nov.  28,  181 5,  at  his  house 
No.  70  Newman  Street.  He  was  buried  Dec.  2 
in  the  south  cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
bequeathed  his  house  to  the  Munchs  of  Bonn, 
his  next  of  kin ;  £200  to  F.  Ries,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  brother  Hubert ;  and  hut  Stradivari  us  violin 
(said  to  have  belonged  to  Corelli,  and  to  have 
his  name  upon  it)  to  Sir  Patrick  Blake,  Bart., 
of  Bury  S.  Edmunds.* 

Salomon  was,  on  the  whole,  a  first-rate  solo- 
player,  but  his  special  field  was  the  quartet,  in 
which  he  showed  himself  a  solid  and  intelligent 
musician.  Haydn's  last  quartets  were  composed 
especially  to  suit  his  style  of  playing. 

He  was  a  man  of  much  cultivation,  and 
moved  in  distinguished  society.  Bland  published 
an  engraving  of  bim  by  Facius  from  Hardy's 
picture.  Another  pc^rtrait  by  Lansdale  was  sent 
by  Salomon  himself  to  the  Museum  at  Bonn. 
Hi»  best  epitaph  is  contained  in  a  letter  from 
Beethoven  to  his  pupil  Ries  in  London  (Feb.  28, 
1816) :  'Salomons  death  grieves  me  much,  for 
he  was  a  noble  man,  and  I  remember  him  ever 
since  I  was  a  child.'  •  [G.F.P.] 

SALTARELLO  or  SALTARELLA  (Latin 
saltare,  to  jump). 

I.  In  16th-century  collections  of  dance  tunes 
the  melodies  usually  consist  of  two  distinct  divi- 
sions, the  first  of  which  is  written  in  common 
time,  the  second  in  3  time.  The  former  was 
probably  danced  like  our  English  country-dances 
(i.e.  the  dancers  standing  in  two  lines  facing 
each  other)  and  bore  the  distinguishing  name  of 
the  dance,  while  the  latter  was  like  the  modem 
round  danoe  and  was  variously  entitled  Nachtanz, 
Proportio,  Hoppeltanz,  or  Saltarello,  the  first 
three  being  the  German  and  the  last  the  Italian 
names  for  the  same  movement.  Thus  in  Bern- 
hard  Schmidt's  Tabulaturbuch  (Strasburg,  1 577) 
are  found  the  following  dances:  *PoKSomezzo 
Comun'  with  *Il  suo  Saltarello';  'Ein  guter 
Hofdantz'  with  *Nachdantz*;  'Alemando  no- 
vello.  Ein  guter  neuer  Dantz*  with  'Proportz 
darauf;  and  *Ein  guter  neuer  Dantz'  with 
'  Hoppeldantz  darauf.'  Similarly  in  Queen  Eliza- 

I  See  the  •  Wettmlnster  Abbey  Registers.'  by  J.  L.  Chester.  p.C.L. 
Sir  P.  Blake's  property  wm  sold  after  his  death,  and  nothing  Is  now 
known  by  the  family  about  the  violin. 

1  Pohl's '  Uaydn  In  London.'  73  to  8ft. 
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beth's  Virginftl  Book  (preaenred  at  Cftmbridge 
in  the  Fitzwilliam  Miueum)  there  U  an  elaborate 
•Galiarda  Paasamezzo'  by  Peter  Philips  (dated 
1593)  which  oonsiBta  of  ten  8-bar  '  dividons,'  the 
9th  of  which  is  entitled 'Saltarella.'  The  Salta- 
rello,  or  Pioportio,  was  always  founded  on  the  air 
of  the  first  part  of  the  dance,  played  in  3  time 
with  a  strong  acoent  on  the  first  beat  of  tiie  bar. 
The  manner  in  which  this  was  done  will  be  seen 
by  examining  the  following  example,  firom  the 
and  book  of  Caroso  da  SermoneU's  *  Nobilta  di 
Dame*  (Venice,  1600).  It  is  part  of  a  Balletto 
'  Laura  Soave.'  the  second  part  of  which  (a  Gag- 
liarda)  and  the  last  40  bars  of  the  Saltarello  are 
not  printed  here  for  want  of  space. 
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II.  A  popular  Roman  dance,  in  3-4  or  6-8 
time,  danced  by  one  or  two  persons,  generally  a 
man  and  a  woman,  the  latter  of  whom  holds  up 
her  apron  throughout  the  dance.  The  step  is 
quick  and  hopping,  and  the  dance  gradually  in- 
creases in  rapidity  as  the  dancers  move  round  in 
a  semicircle,  incessantly  changing  their  position, 
and  moving  their  arms  as  violendy  as  their  legs. 
The  music  is  generally  in  the  minor,  and  is  played 
on  a  guitar  or  mandoline,  with  tambourine  ac* 
oompaniment.  The  finale  to  Mendelssohn's  Ita- 
lian Symphony  contains  two  SaltareHos  ■ 
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in  each  of  which  the  jumping  or  hopping  step 
is  very  apparent.  In  contrast  to  these  is  a 
Tarantella^  used  as  a  third  subject,  a  continuous 
flow  of  even  triplets.  [W.£^] 

SALVAYBE,  Gxbvais  Birnabd,  bom  June 
34,  1847,  at  Toulouse,  and  educated  at  the 
Maitrise  and  the  Conservatoire,  where  he  stu- 
died the  piano  and  harmony,  and  took  a  first 
prize  for  cello.    He  then  went  to  Paris,  entered 
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the  Conservatoire,  and  studied  compontion  under 
Ambroise  Thomas,  and  the  organ  under  Benoist. 
He  made  his  way  upwards  slowly,  taking  the 
first  organ-prize  in  1868,  and  the  Grand  Prix 
not  till  187a,  though  he  had  been  a  competitor 
since  1867.  At  that  time  Bazin  was  professor  of 
composition,  Thomas  having  become  director  of 
the  Conservatoirew  During  his  two  years  in 
Rome  Salvayre  learned  the  mandoline,  and  made 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  beUa 
lingua  Bomana ;  and  his  first  publications  (Milan, 
Bicordi)  were  some  Italian  song»~*  Sospiri  miei,' 

*  Inamoramento,'  *  Dolore  del  tradimento,'  *  Sere- 
nata  romana,'  and  *  Serenata  di  Pranceaoa  da 
Bimini.'  Industrious  to  a  degree,  he  brought 
back  (besides  the  regulation  compositioins  as 
government  student^  which  he  had  punctually 
forwarded)  a  number  of  compositions  in  various 
styles,  and  was  thus  ready  for  any  opportunity 
which  might  bring  him  into  notice.  Among 
these  Boman  works  were  a  *  Stabat  Mater  * ;  an 
orchestral  piece,  'Les  Bacchantes';  the  113th 
Psalm  for  orchestrk,  solos  and  chorus;  and  an 
oratorio,  'Le  Jugement  dernier,*  which  he  subse- 
quently remodelled,  and  produced  at  the  CSiAteiet 
concerts  as  'La  B^uzrection'  (1876).  Other 
compositions  were  an  'Ouverture  Symphonique ' 
(Concerts  populaires),  and  a  brilliant  divertiss^ 
ment  for  the  ballet  inserted  in  Grisar's  '  Amours 
du  Diable'  on  its  revival  (ChAtelet,  Nov.  1874). 
Having  at  length  found  his  way  to  the  boaxds, 
Salvayre  produced  at  the  Gaiet^  (then  recently 
transformed  into  an  opera  under  Albert  Vizentini) 

*  Le  Bravo '  (April  18, 1877).  libretto  by  Blavet, 
firom  Cooper*s  novel.  The  piece  was  transformed 
from  an  opera  comique  into  a  spectacular  drama, 
and  had  an  immense  success,  partly  owing  to  the 
singing  of  Bouhy  the  baritone,  and  Heilbron  the 
prima  donna.  It  has  since  been  performed  at 
several  theatres  of  importance  boui  in  France 
and  elsewhere.  '  Le  Fandango,*  a  one-act  ballet 
(Op^ra,  Nov.  a6,  1877),  ^^^^  ^o  fortunate.  So 
far  M.  Salvayre's  gift  seems  rather  for  stage  and 
dramatic  music  than  for  light  comedy,  or  more 
poetical  conceptions.  [G.C.] 

SALVE  BEGINA.  One  of  the  '  Antiphons 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,'  appointed,  in  the 
Boman  Breviary,  to  be  sung,  from  the  Feast  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  to  the  Saturday  before  the  First 
Sunday  in  Advent,  either  at  the  end  of  CompUne, 
or,  when  Compline  is  not  sung,  at  the  end  of 
Vespers. 

The  Plain  CShaunt  Melody  of  'Salve  Besina* 
^-a  noble  example  of  the  use  of  the  Mixed 
Dorian  Mode — rarely  fails,  by  its  melodious 
Intervals,  and  rich  Ligatures,  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  English  visitors  to  foreign  Cathedrals. 
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SALVE  BE6IKA. 

Since  the  15th  century,  it  lias  been  frequently 
treated,  in  the  Motet  style,  with  excellent  effect. 
PaleBtrina  has  left  ub  five  superb  settings,  four 
of  which  are  included  in  Messrs.  BreiUcopf  ft 
Hiirtel's  new  edition  of  his  works ;  and  most  of 
the  other  great  Masters  of  the  Polyphonic  Schools 
have  left  at  least  an  equal  number.  It  has  also 
been  a  farourite  subject  with  modem  Composers, 
many  of  whom  have  treated  it,  more  or  less  hap- 
pQy,  with  Accompaniments  for  the  Orchestra,  or 
Organ.  Pergolesi*s  last  composition  was  a '  Salve 
^f^na,*  which  is  generally  regarded  as  his  great* 
est  triumph  in  the  direction  of  Church  Music. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  'Salve  Begina' 
applies,  with  equal  force,  to  the  Antiphons  for 
the  Seasons  of  Advent,  Lent,  and  Easter — 'Alma 
Bedemptoris Mater,'  'Ave Regina,*  and  ' Begina 
coeli';  the  last  of  which,  especially,  has  been 
a  great  favourite,  both  with  Polyphonic  and 
Mwlerik  Composers.  [W.S.B.] 

SAMSON.  Oratorio  by  Handel,  words  com- 
piled by  Newburgh  Hamilton  from  Milton's 
Samson  Agonistes,  Hymn  on  the  Nativity,  and 
Lines  on  a  Solemn  Musick.  The  autograph  of 
the  work  is  in  the  Buckingham  Palace  Library, 
and  contains  the  following  dates:— end  of  ist 
part,  'Sept.  29,  1741'  (N.B.  Messiah  was  fin- 
ished 14th  of  same  month) ;  end  of  and  part 
*  ®  {i^.  Sunday)  Oct.  11,  1741' ;  end  of  chorus 
'Glorious  hero,'  'Fine  dell*  Oratorio,  S.D.6., 
London,  6.  F.  Handel,  Tl  (t.e.  Thursday)  Oct. 
39,  1 741 ' ;  then  the  words  '  Fine  dell'  Oratorio* 
have  been  struck  out,  and  'Come,  come,' '  Let  the 
bright,'  and  '  Let  their  celestial  *  added,  with  a 
DOieat  end,  'S.  D.  G.— G.  F.  Handel,  Oct.  i  a,  1 74a.' 
It  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden,  Lent  1743 — 
tiie  first  after  Handel*8  return  from  Ireland. 

Handel  esteemed  it  as  much  as  the  Messiah, 
and  after  his  blindness  wept  when  he  heard  the 
air  *  Total  eclipse.*  It  was  revived  by  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  Nov.  14,  1838,  and  has  often 
beenperfiormed  since.  The  score  was  published 
by  Wright;  by  Arnold  in  his  edition;  by  the 
Handel  Society  (edited  by  Bimbault,  185  a) ;  and 
by  Breitkopf  i  Hiirtel  (Chiysander,  1861).    [G.] 

SAN  CABLO,  the  largest  and  most  beauti- 
ful theatre  of  Naples,  has  ahnost  the  same  pro- 
portions as  La  Scala  of  Milan,  with  which  it 
contends  for  the  theatrical  primacy  in  Italy.  It 
was  built  in  1737  by  the  architect  Carasale,  on 
plans  by  Mediano,  a  Greneral  of  the  B.  E.,  and 
was  completed  with  extraordinary  celerity  in  only 
nine  months.  Some  alterations  and  improvements 
were  made  in  it  by  Fuga  and  Nicoolini  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century.  It  was  completely 
burnt  down  in  1816,  and  rebuilt  even  more 
elegantly  and  quickly  than  before,  in  six  months, 
by  the  said  Antonio  Niccolini.  In  1844  San 
Carlo  underwent  a  thorough  restoration  and  con- 
siderable improvement.  It  has  now  6  tiers  of 
boxes,  each  tier  numbering  3  a,  without  reckoning 
the  large  and  handsome  royal  box  in  their  centre. 
Hie  theatre  has  also  attached  to  it  a  large 
ridotto  or  hall,  notorious  in  former  times  for  the 
reckless  gambling  which  took  place  there. 

The  l^t  days  of  San  Carlo  were  those  in 
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which  it  was  under  the  management  of  the  great 
impresario  Domenico  Barbaja  frx>m  1810  to  1839. 
During  that  period  the  greatest  singers  appeared 
on  its  stage,  amongst  whom  we  ne^  only  name 
Colbran,  Sontag,  Grid,  Tamburini,  Bubini  and 
Lablaohe.  Of  many  operas  written  expressly  for 
San  Carlo  and  fint  produced  there,  we  may 
mention,  besides  those  named  under  Bossim, 
Bellini*s  first  opera,  'Bianca  and  Fernando,'  in 
i8a6;  Donizetti's  'Lucia  di  Lammermoor*  in 
1835,  >^^  ^  ^'^  opera,  '  Caterina  Comaro,' 
in  1844;  Mercadante's  *  L* Apoteosi  d'Ercole '  in 
1 8 19;  and  Bicci's  'L'Orfanella  di  Ginevra'  in 
i8ao,  and  '  La  Festa  di  Piedigrotta*  in  1853. 

The  true  cause  of  the  decadence  of  this  great 
theatre  is  to  be  found  in  the  inability  of  the 
Neapolitan  public  to  pay  sufficiently  high  prices 
for  the  services  of  the  great  artists  of  our  days. 
The  writer  of  this  notice  still  remembers  with 
what  uproar  and  protest  the  rise  in  the  prices  of 
the  stalls  to  49.  was  received  by  the  public  of 
Naples  in  i860.  Previously  to  that  date  the 
ticket  for  a  stall  cost  only  the  ridiculous  sum  of 
2$,  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  annual  subvention 
granted  by  the  municipality  of  Naples  to  the 
lessee  of  San  Carlo,  he  is  unable  to  engage  a  great 
star,  the  theatre  not  paying  sufficieutly  for  him 
to  incur  such  great  expense. 

Another  of  the  opera-houses  of  Naples  is  the 
theatre  of  II  Fondo,  built  at  the  royal  expense 
in  1778  by  the  architect  Secure,  and  restorod  in 
1849.  ^®  f*^™^  ^  quite  round,  with  5  tiers  of 
boxes,  n  Fondo  is  sometimes  used  for  opera» 
and  sometimes  for  drama.  Here  Mercadante's 
first  work,  a  cantata,  was  produced  in  18 18. 
Il  Teatbo  Nuovo,  built  in  1734  by  Carasale, 
the  architect  of  San  Carlo,  is  wholly  consecrated 
to  the  representation  of  opera  buffii.  Destroyed 
by  fire  in  1861,  it  has  been  lately  rebuilt.  An- 
other opera  house,  SAif  Fbbdinando,  is  a  stand- 
ing example  of  the  mistake  of  building  theatres 
in  unsuitable  localities,  this  theatre  bringing  to 
ruin  every  lessee  who  has  taken  it,  and  being 
left  empty,  however  good  the  artists  performing 
on  its  stage.  It  was  built  in  179 1,  and  is  shut 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Numerous  other 
small  houses  there  are  in  Naples,  where  a  kind 
of  musical  medley  is  often  performed,  mostly  in 
the  Neapolitan  dialect,  and  where  the  lower 
dasses  nightly  crowd.  The  music  of  such  operettas 
is  genendly  lively  and  tuneful,  but  hardW  de- 
serves any  other  remark.  [L.  B.] 

SANCrrUS.  I.  The  name  given  to  that  portion 
of  the  Mass  which  immediately  follows  the  Pre- 
face, and  precedes  the  Consecration  of  the  Host. 
[See  Mass.]  The  music  of  the  Sanctus  derives, 
nrom  the  solenmity  of  the  text,  and  the  import- 
ance of  its  position  in  the  Service,  a  peculiar  sig- 
nificance, which  has  been  rarely  overlooked,  by 
Composers  of  any  country,  or  period.  In  l^lain 
Chaunt  Masses,  ihe  Melody  to  which  it  is  adapt- 
ed is  marked  by  a  grave  simplicity  which  renders 
it  capable  of  being  sung,  with  good  effect,  at  a 
pace  considerably  uower  than  that  of  the  'Kyrie* 
or'Christe.' 

The  Great  Masters  of  the  Polyphonic  Schools 
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have  almost  always  treated  it  in  Real  Fagne,  of 
a  peculiarly  reverent  character,  not  unlike  that  of 
the  'Kyrie/  but  developed  at  greater  length, 
with  frequent  repetitions  of  the  text,  and  three 
distinct  Subjects,  adapted  to  the  words,  *  Sanctus,' 
*  Dominus  Deus  Sabaoth,'  and  '  Pleni  sunt  coeli 
et  terra.*  Sometimes— as  in  Palestrina*s  Maases, 
'  Veni,  sponsa  Christi,*  and  'Dumcomplerentur* — 
the  *  Pleni  sunt  coeli  *  forms  a  separate  Movement, 
assigned  to  three  or  four  Solo  Voices ;  sometimes 
the  nature  of  the  Subject  indicates  an  accelerated 
Tempo,  without  an  actual  solution  of  continuity, 
as  in  the  same  Composer's  '^Gtema  Christi 
munera/  The '  Osanna,'  with  which  the  whole  con- 
cludes, is  either  treated  as  a  supplementary  Move- 
ment, quite  distinct  from  the  'Sanctus  itself; 
or,  less  frequently,  aids  in  the  development  of  the 
Fugue,  by  the  addition  of  a  fourth  Subject,  with- 
out disturbing  the  homogeneity  of  the  whole.  In 
the  former  case,  the  same  *  Osanna  *  usually  serves 
both  for  the  '  ^nctus  *  and  the  *  Benedictus,' '  as 
in  the  'Missa  Paps  Marcelli,'  and  Vittoria's 
'  Simile  est  regnum  coalorum  * :  in  the  latter,  the 
treatment  is  usually  of  a  very  subdued  character, 
as  in  Palestrina's  *  Tu  es  Petrus,' '  Assumpta  est 
Maria,*  'Sterna  Christi  munera,'  and  'Missa 
brevis.'  These  instances  are  particularly  fine 
and,  indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
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even  Palestrina's  genius  ever  rose  to  greater 
sublimity  of  conception  than  in  this  part  of  the 
'Missa  brevis,'  which,  when  interpreted  by  a 
large  body  of  Voices,  singing  in  the  most  delicate 
attainable  pi  a  ni«9imo,  presents  us  with  the  highest 
ideal  of  the  Song  of  the  Heavenly  Host  that  has 
yet  been  reached. 

The  treatment  of  the  'Sanctus,*  by  modem 
Composers,  exhibits  an  infinite  variety  of  styles ; 
yet  the  Movement  is,  nearly  always,  the  most 
solemn  one  in  the  Mass.  In  Bach*s  great  wosk 
in  B  minor,  an  indescribably  massive  effect  is 
produced  by  the  passages  of  sustained  Chords, 
beginning  at  the  seventeenth  and  thirty-fifth  Bars. 
Very  different  is  the  idea  developed  in  the  cor- 
responding division  of  Beethoven's  Mass  in  D. 
The  awe-struck  character  of  the  opening  'Adagio. 
Mit  Andacht,*  however  closely  it  may  border  upon 
the  dramatic,  can  scarcely  impress  the  hearer 
with  any  other  feeling  than  that  of  the  most  pro- 
found reverence ;  while  the  '  Allegro  pesante  of 
the  'Pleni  sunt  coeli*  is  conceiveid  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words, 
though  nothing  could  possibly  be  more  unsuited 
to  their  position  in  the  Service.  This  deplorable 
incongruity  is,  however,  more  or  less  observable 
in  all  Masses  with  Instrumental  Accompaniment. 
The  same  objection  may  be  urged  with  equal  pro- 
priety, against  the  combined  'Sanctus'  and  *  Bene- 
dictus,*  in  Cherubini's  Requiem  in  C  minor ;  a 
comparatively  unpretending  Movement,  the  per- 
sistent fortisftimo  of  which  can  scarcely  fail  to 
distract  the  mind  far  more  seriously  than  even 

1  In  order  to  eiplAin  the  Intimate  connection  between  these  More- 
ments.  It  is  neccsMry  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  first '  Osanna'  la 
Immediately  followed  by  the  Consecration  of  the  liott,  which  takes 
place  in  silence.  This  completed,  the  'Benedictus/  and  second 
'OtMinna.'  are  sung,  in  continuation  of  the  same  train  of  ideas,  and 
not  with  the  intention  of  tutroduclDg  a  new  sutd«ct  of  oontem* 
plat  ion. 
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the  sensuous  beauty  of  a  Movement  like  that  in 
Rossini's  '  Messe  Solennelle.' ' 

To  particularise  the  varied  readings  of  the 
'  Sanctus,'  to  be  found  in  the  Masses  of  even  the 
greatest  Composers  of  modem  times,  would  be 
impossible.  The  examples  to  which  we  have 
called  attention  will  serve  as  types  of  many 
others ;  and  will,  moreover,  be  valuable,  as  illua- 
trations  of  the  one  practical  point  of  divergence 
which,  more  than  any  other,  distinguishes  the 
reading  prevalent  in  the  i6th  century  from  that 
most  common  in  the  19th — the  devotional  piano, 
from  the  pompous  forte.  So  long  as  Drums  and 
Trumpets  are  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  Accom- 
paniments of  the  '  Sanctus,'  so  long  will  it  £ul  to 
attain  that  ipsthetic  consistency  which  alone  can 
ensure  its  ultimate  perfection  as  a  work  of  Art 

II.  In  Anglican  'Services,'  the  Sanctus  is 
usually  a  very  unpretending  Movement,  written, 
for  the  most  part,  in  simple  Harmony,  without 
any  attempt  at  Fugal  treatment,  or  even  Imita- 
tion ;  though,  in  the  works  of  such  Masters  as 
Tallis,  Byrd,  Farrant,  Gibbons,  and  their  con- 
temporaries, it  is  always  noted  for  a  quiet  dignity 
well  worthy  of  the  solemnity  of  the  text.  In 
practice,  it  is  too  often  removed  from  the  place 
assigned  to  it  in  the  Prayer-Book,  and  sung  be- 
tween the  Litany  and  the  Office  for  the  Celebration 
of  the  Holy  Communion — an  abuse  which  has,  of 
late  years,  exci ted  much  reprehension.    [ W.S.R.} 

SANDERSON,  James,  bom  in  1769  at 
Workington,  Durham,  had  firom  early  childhood 
a  passion  for  music,  and,  without  the  assistance 
of  masters,  so  qualified  himself  that  in  17S3  he 
was  engaged  as  violinist  at  the  Sunderland 
Theatre.  In  1784  he  went  to  Shields  as  a 
teacher  of  the  violin  and  pianoforte,  and  met 
with  much  success.  In  1787  he  was  engaged  as 
leader  at  the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Theatre,  and 
in  1788  at  Astley's  Amphitheatre.  'In  1789  he 
made  his  first  attempt  at  dramatic  composition 
by  writing  instrumental  interludes  to  illustrate 
the  several  parts  of  Cbllins's '  Ode  on  the  Passions,* 
which  the  eminent  tragedian,  George  Frederick 
Cooke,  was  to  recite  on  his  benefit  night  at 
Chester.  His  next  work  was  'Harlequin  in 
Ireland'  at  Astley's  in  1792.  In  1793  he  was 
engaged  at  the  Royal  Circus,  afterwards  the 
Surrey  Theatre,  as  composer  and  music  director, 
a  post  which  he  retained  for  many  years.  His 
principal  productions  during  that  period  were 
'Blackboard,'  1798;  'Cora,'  1799;  *  Sir  Francis 
Drake,*  1800  (in  which  was  the  song,  'Bound 
*prentice  to  a  waterman,'  which  became  so  great 
a  favourite  with  stage  representatives  of  British 
sailors  that  it  was  constantly  introduced  into 
pieces  in  which  a  seaman  formed  one  of  the 
characters  for  fully  half  a  century),  and  *  Hal- 
lowe*en.'  His  'Angling  Duet,'  originally  com- 
posed for  '  The  Magic  Pipe,'  a  pantomime  pro- 
duced at  the  Adelphi,  also  enjoyed  a  long  popu- 
larity. He  compose<l  many  pieces  for  the  violin. 
He  died  in  or  about  1841.  [W.H.H.] 

>  We  saj  nothing,  here,  of  the  strikingly  beautifal  Moremenu  la 
Mendelssohn's  'Elijah,'  and  Spohr's  'Last  Judgment.'  because,  not- 
withstanding  their  opening  words,  the  term  'Sauctos'  euiQot  be 
fairly  applied  to  them,  io  Its  technical  senia. 
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SANDYS.  William,  F.8.A.,  bora  179a, 
edacated  at  Weetminflter  School,  and  afterwards 
called  io  the  bar,  is  entitled  to  mention  here  as 
editor  of  *  Christmas  Carols,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
ioclading  the  most  popular  in  the  West  of 
England,  with  the  Tunes  to  which  they  are  sung. 
Also  specimens  of  French  Pn>vincial  Carols,' 
1833  »  authorof '  Christmastide,  its  history,  festi- 
vities, and  carols,'  with  i  a  carol  tunes,  185a ;  and 
joint  author  with  Simon  Andrew  Forster  of '  The 
History  of  the  Violin  and  other  instruments 
played  on  with  the  bow.  .  . .  Also  an  account  of 
the  principal  makers,  English  and  foreign,'  1864. 
He  died  Feb.  18,  1874.  [W.H.H.] 

SANG  SCHOOLS,  an  old  Scottish  institution, 
dating  from  the  13th  century.  A  'scule'  for 
teaching  singing  existed  in  almost  everyone  of 
the  cathedral  cities  in  Scotland,  and  in  many  of 
the  Bmaller  towns,  such  as  Ayr,  Dumbarton, 
Lanark*  Cupar  and  Irvine.  Even  in  the  far 
north  in  15^  Bishop  Reid  founded  and  endowed 
a  'Sang  Scnool*  in  Orkney.  Prior  to  the  Re- 
fimnation  the  teaching  in  these  schools  was  prin- 
dpaUy  confined  to  '  muuick,  meaners,  and  vertu,* 
bat  at  a  later  date  it  extended  to  the  proverbial 
*  three  R*s.'  Music,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
the  chief  course  of  instruction,  and  the  original 
idea  of  confining  its  study  to  the  cathedral  singers 
was  so  £ftr  enbtfged.  that  laymen  were  admitted 
to  the  schools,  in  which  the  Gregorian  chant  had 
natarally  an  early  and  important  place.  The 
master  of  the  school  was  held  in  high  esteem, 
and  was  occasionally  selected  .from  tiie  clergy, 
the  appointment  at  times  leading  to  important 
preferment — thus  William  Hay,  master  of  the 
Old  Aberdeen  School  in  1658,  was  made  Bishop 
of  Moray ;  and  John  Leslie,  Bishop  of  Boss,  was 
oooe  a  teacher  in  the  Aberdeen  School. 

Great  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  by 
the  pariiament  of  the  day  to  the  study  of  music, 
for  a  statute  was  passed  in  1574  '  iofl^^nicting 
the  {»t>Test,  bail  lies,  and  counsale,  to  sett  up  ane 
sang  scuill,  for  instruction  of  the  youth  in  the 
art  of  musick  and  singing,  quhilk  is  almaist 
decayit  and  sail  schortly  decay  without  tymous 
remeid  be  providit.*     Comparatively  litUe  in- 
terest seems  to  have  attended  either  the  Edin- 
borgh  or  Glasgow  schools,  and  from  a  minute  of 
the  Town  Council  of  the  latter  we  gather  that 
the  institution  collapsed  in   1588,   'the  senile 
snmtyme  callit  the  sang  senile*  being  sold  to 
defray  the  expenses  incidental  to  the  heavy  visit- 
ation of  a  plague.    The  Aberdeen  school  appears 
(0  have  been  the  one  of  chief  celebrity,  attracting 
tsaehers  of  even  continent  fame,  and  the  Burgh 
fnords  contain  references  of  a  curious  and  amus- 
ing description.    The  school  existed  so  early  as 
^  year  1370,  its  class  of  pupils  being  the  same 
*■  those  attending  the  grammar  school.     Both 
▼ooal  and  instrumental  music  were  taught,  as 
^*  learn    from   the    title    of   Forbes's    scarce 
*<*k,  '  Cantus,  Songs  and  Fancies  both  apt  for 
^oioes  and  Viols   as    b  taught  in  the  Music 
°^l  of  Aberdeen  *  ( 1 66a).    About  this  period, 
''loe,  in  his   *Musick's  Monument,*    directed 
^  attention  of  his  countrymen  to  the  sang 
▼OL.  m.  PT.  a. 
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school  of  Scotland  as  an  institution  well  worthy 
of  imitation  south  of  the  Tweed.  A  few 
excerpts  from  the  Burgh  records  of  Aberdeen 
and  other  places  may  not  be  uninteresting,  and 
we  give  the  following  as  a  fair  example  of  the 
attention  paid  by  the  civic  authorities  of  the  day 
to  the  subject  of  music.  On  Oct.  7,  1496,  a  con- 
tract was  entered  into  between  the  Town  Council 
of  Abenleen  and  Robert  Huchosone,  sangster, 
'who  obliges  himself  by  the  faith  of  his  body 
all  the  days  of  his  life  to  remain  with  the  com- 
munity of  the  burgh,  upholding  matins,  psalms, 
hynms,*  etc.  etc.,  the  council  also  giving  him  the 
appointment  of  master  of  the  Sang  School.  The 
four  following  extracts  are  also  from  the  Aber- 
deen Burgh  records,  as  faithfully  transcribed  by 
the  editors  of  the  Spalding  Club  publications. 

4th  October,  1577. 

The  said  day  the  oonsell  grantit  the  eonme  of  four 
poundis  to  the  support  of  James  Symsonne,  doctoor  of 
thair  Sang  Scoill,  to  help  to  buy  him  cloythis. 

23  Nov'.,  1597. 
The  maister  of  the  sang  schoole  sail  serve  bayth  the 
KirUs  in  nptacking  of  the  psalmes  theirin. 

1594. 
Item  to  the  Maister  of  the  sang  ichoile  zilij. 

IGOa. 
'  The  bairnis  and  scoleris  of  the  nang  echoollia '  an 
ordered  to  find  caution  for  their  good  behavioor. 

From  Dundee  Becords,  1602. 
Item  to  the  master  of  the  sang  scule  Izxx  lbs. 

From  Air  Becords,  1(>27. 
Itftra  to  the  M*^  of  musick  scule  for  teaching  of  the 
musick  scule  and  tacking  up  the  psalmee  in  the  kirk  z 
bolls  viotuall  and  xiiij  of  silver. 

From  Irving  Records,  1033. 
Oar  doctoor  and  musicianer  jcii. 

The  stipend  of  the  master  of  the  Edinburgh 
sang  school  appears  to  have  been  the  modest 
allowance  of  ten  pounds  in  sterling  money.  It 
may  be  worth  mentioning  that  the  building  in 
Aberdeen  so  long  identified  with  the  musical 
interests  of  the  day  was  sold  only  in  1758,  and 
those  acquainted  with  the  Granite-city  may  also 
be  interested  in  knowing  the  site  of  the  sang 
school — a  feu  near  the  churchyard  wall  in  the 
Back  Wynd.  An  attempt  was  recently  made  to 
form  a  connecting  link  with  the  past  in  the  shape 
of  a  proposed  revival  of  the  sang  schoid.  The 
promoter  of  the  movement  purciiased  a  hall,  which 
received  the  name  of  '  Song  School,"  but  he  has 
not  been  encouraged  to  carry  his  spirited  scheme 
to  a  successful  issue.  [J.T.F.] 

SANTA  CHIARA.  Opera  in  3  acts;  words 
by  Mad.  Birch  Pfeiffer,  music  by  H.R.H.  Ernest, 
Duke  of  Saxe-Cobiug-Gotha.  Produced  at  Co- 
burg,  Oct.  15, 1854 ;  at  the  Op^ra,  Paris  (Frendi 
translation  by  Oppelt),  Sept.  27,  1855,  and,  in 
Italian,  at  Co  vent  Garden,  June  30, 1877.      [G.] 

SANTINI,  FoBTONATO.  the  Abb^,  a  learned 
musician,  bom  in  Rome,  July  5,  1778,  early  lost 
his  parents,  and  was  brought  up  in  an  orphanage, 
but  showed  such  talent  for  music  that  he  was 
put  to  study  with  Jannaconi,  and  received  into 
the  Collegio  Salviati.  During  his  stay  there 
(until  1 798)  he  occupied  himself  in  copying  and 
scoring  the  church-music  of  the  great  masters, 
and  after  his  ordination  in  1 801   devoted  his 
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whole  life  to  mane,  copving,  collating,  and  oom- 
piling  with  unwearied  industry.  As  an  ecclesi- 
astic he  had  the  entrie  to  many  libraries  and 
collections  generally  inaccessibly,  and  set  himself 
to  the  task  of  scoring  all  important  works  then 
existing  only  in  parts.  In  1820  he  issued  a 
catalogue  (46  pp.,  1000  Nos.)  of  his  music,  the 
MS.  of  which,  containing  more  than  the  printed 
one,  is  in  the  collection  of  the  writer.^  A  MS. 
copy  of  a  'Catalogo  della  musiqit  antica,  sacra, 
e  madrigalesca,  che  si  trova  in  Roma  via  deir 
anima  no.  50  presso  Fortunate  Santini,'  is  in 
the  F^tis  collection.  No.  5166.  His  learning, 
and  practical  knowledge  of  church-music,  made 
his  assistance  invaluable  to  all  engaged  in 
musical  research.  He  did  much  to  make  German 
music  known  in  Italy,  translating  Bammler's 
'Tod  Jesu'  into  Italian,  and  helping  the  intro- 
duction of  Graun*s  music.  Mendelssohn  writes 
('Letters,*  Rome,  Nov.  3,  183c);  'TheAbbd  has 
long  been  on  the  look-out  for  me,  hoping  I  should 
bring  the  score  of  Bach's  '  Passion.'  And  again 
(Nov.  8),  *  Santini  is  a  delightful  acquaintance ; 
his  library  of  old  Italian  music  is  most  complete, 
and  he  gives  or  lends  me  anything  and  everything.* 
Then  he  tells  how  Santini  is  trying  to  get  Bach's 
compositions  performed  at  Naples,  and  goes  on 
(Nov.  16),  'Old  Santini  continues  to  be  courtesy 
personified ;  if  some  evening  in  company  I  praise 
anything,  or  say  I  do  not  know  such  ^md  such  a 
piece,  the  very  next  morning  he  comes  knocking 
gently  at  my  door  with  the  identical  piece 
folded  up  in  his  blue  handkerchief.  Then  I  go 
to  him  in  the  evenings,  and  we  are  really  fond 
of  each  other.*  In  the  well-known  letter  to 
Zelter,  Mendelssohn  says,  'He  is  anxious  to  make 
other  German  music  known  here,  and  is  at  this 
moment  translating  your  motet,  'Der  Mensch 
lebet,'  and  Bach's  'Singet  demHerrn,'  into  Latin, 
and  'Judas  Maccabeus'  into  Italian.  He  is  kind- 
ness itself,  and  a  very  charming  old  gentleman. 
.  . .  Just  now  his  whole  mind  is  absorbed  in 
plans  for  making  German  music  known  in  Italy.' 
Santini  even  composed  pieces  in  five,  six,  and 
eight  real  parts,  much  praised  by  F^tis.  The 
Siugakademie  of  Berlin  ^ected  him  an  honorary 
member.  On  the  death  of  his  sister  he  sold  his 
valuable  collection,  stipulating  however  for  the 
use  of  it  for  life.  He  is  no  longer  living,  but  the 
date  of  his  death  is  not  known.  His  library  is  in 
the  episcopal  palace  at  Miinster  in  Westphalia. 
A  pamphlet,  *L*Abb^  Santini  et  sa  collection 
musicale  h  Rome'  (Florence,  1854),  ffi^ng  » 
useful  r^umd  of -its  contents,  was  published 
by  a  Russian  amateur  named  Wiadimir  Stas- 
aoflF.  [F.G.] 

SANTLEY,  Charles,  bom  at  Liverpool,  Feb. 
28,  1834,  ^B  ^^^  possessor  of  a  baritone  voice  of 
fine  quality,  extensive  compass,  and  great  power. 
He  quitted  England  for  Italy,  Oct.  1855,  and 
studied  at  Milan  under  Gaetano  Nava ;  returned 
Oct.  1857,  and  took  lessons  from  Manuel  Garcia. 
He  appeared  at  St.  Martin's  HsJI  as  Adam  in 
Haydn  8  'Creation,'  Nov.  16,  1857,  and  on  Jan. 

>  His  addresi  Is  th«re  glren  Boma.  VU  Vlttorlak  No.  4»,  whU«  in 
the  Fiti»  ooUectlon  It  U  VU  deU'  aalouk  Ifo.  Ml 
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8, 1858,  sang  the  two  parts  of  Raphael  and  Adam 
in  the  same  work  at  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Sodety.  He  first  appeared  on  the  English  stage 
at  Covent  Grarden,  in  the  Pyne  and  Hairisoo 
company,  as  Hoel  in  'Dinorah,'  in  Sept.  1859; 
and  sang  in  'Zampa,'  'The  Waterman,'  and 
''  Peter  the  Shipwright,'  at  the  Gaiety  in  1870. 
His  first  essay  in  Italian  opera  was  at  Covent 
Garden  in  1802,  but  later  in  the  same  season  he 
transferred  his  services  to  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 
He  first  sang  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Three 
Choirs  at  Worcester  in  1863,  at  Birmingham 
Festival  in  1864,  and  at  the  Handel  Festival  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  in  1862,  and  has  since  main- 
tained his  position  as  the  first  English  singer  of 
his  class,  and  during  a  tour  in  the  United  States 
in  1 871  reaped  substantial  honours  there  also. 
Mr.  Santley  s  accomplishments  are  not  confined 
to  music.  He  has  adapted  'Joconde'  to  the 
English  stage,  and  is  an  enthusiastic  amateur 
painter.  On  April  9,  1859,  he  married  Miss 
Gertrude  Kehble,  daughter  of  John  Mitchell 
Kemble,  the  eminent  Anglo-Saxon  scholar,  and 
granddaughter  of  Charles  Kemble.  She  ap- 
peared as  a  soprano  singer  at  St.  Martin's  Hall 
m  the  '  Messiiui,'  in  Dec.  1857,  but  on  her  mar- 
riage retired  from  public  life.  [W.H.H.] 

S  APHO.  Opera  in  3  acts ;  words  by  Emile  Au- 
gier,  music  by  Gounod.  Produced  at  the  Op^ra, 
April  1 6, 1 85 1 .  It  was  reduced  to  2  acts  and  repro* 
duced  July  26,  1858.  In  Italian,  aa  'Saffo,'  at 
Covent  Gurden,  Aug.  9, 1851.  [G.] 

^  SARABAND,  a  stately  dance  once  very 
popular  in  Spain,  France  and  England.  Its 
origin  and  derivation  have  given  rise  to  many 
surmises.  Fuertes  ('Historia  de  la  Musica 
Espaflola,'  Madrid,  1850)  says  that  the  dance 
was  invented  in  the  micfdle  of  the  i6th  century 
by  a  dancer  called  Zarabanda,  who,  according  to 
other  authorities  was  a  native  of  either  Seville 
or  Guayaquil,  and  after  whom  it  was  named. 
Others  connect  it  with  the  Spanish  Sarao  (an 
entertainment  of  dancing),  and  Sir  William 
Ouseley  (Oriental  Collections,  1728,  vol.  ii. 
p.  197,  misquoted  by  Mendel,  under  'Saraband'), 
in  a  note  to  a  Turkish  air  caJled  *  Ser-i-Kh^eh,' 
or  '  the  top  of  the  house,'  has  the  following  :— 
'Some  tunes  are  divided  into  three  parts  and 
are  marked  Khdne-i  idni  "  the  second  part "  and 
Khdne-i  idXU  "  the  third  part ";  near  the  con- 
clusion of  several  we  also  find  the  Persian  words 
ter-band,  from  which,  without  doubt,  our  saro- 
hand  has  been  derived.' ' 

Whatever  its  origin  may  have  been,  it  is 
found  in  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  i6tli 
century,  performed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
its  oriental  source  highly  probable.  This  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  extract  from 
Chapter  xii.  '  Del  baile  y  cantar  Uamado  Zara- 
banda,' of  the  'Tratado  contra  los  Juegos  Pub- 
licos'  ('Treatise  against  Public  Amusements') 
of  Mariana  (i 536-1623)  :  'Entre  las  otras  in- 
venciones  ha  salido  estos  alios  un  baile  y  cantar 
tan  ladvo  en  las  palabras,  tan  feo  en  las  meneos, 

3  In  B  Ma  oolleetlon  of  dancer  In  the  Xusie  Scbool  at  Oxford  is  • 
BvslMUid  bj  Colenwo.  entitled  'Sorlbna.* 
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ue  baita  para  pegar  faego  aun  ^  las  person  as 
laj  honestaa*  ('  amongst  other  inventioxks  there 
as  appeared  during  late  years  a  dance  and  song, 
>  lascivious  in  its  words,  so  ugly  in  its  moye- 
tents,  that  it  is  enough  to  inflame  even  very 
lodest  people*).  This  reputation  was  not  con-' 
aed  to  Spain,  for  Marini  in  his  poem  'L*Adone* 
1623)  says : 

Cliiama  questo  sno  giooo  empio  e jprofaao 
BaraTanda,  e  Giacoona,  il  noova  Ispaiio.^ 

adre  Mariana,  who  believed  in  its  Spanish 
rigin,  says  that  its  invention  was  one  of  the 
bgraces  of  the  nation,  and  other  authors  attri- 
ate  its  invention  directly  to  the  devil.  The  dance 
as  attacked  by  Cervantes  and  Guevara,  and 
efended  by  Lope  de  Vega,  but  it  seems  to  have 
sen  so  bad  that  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Philip 
[.  it  was  for  a  time  suppressed.  It  was  soon 
(jwever  revived  in  a  purer  form,  and  was  in- 
■oduoed  at  the  French  court  in  1588,  where 
ichelieu,  wearing  green  velvet  knee-breeches, 
ith  bells  on  his  feet,  and  castanets  in  his  hands, 
anced  it  in  a  ballet  before  Anne  of  Austria. 
In  England  the  Saraband  was  soon  trans- 
>rmed  into  an  ordinary  country -dance.  The 
rst  edition  of  Playford*s  'Dancing  Master* 
1 651)  has  two  examples,  one,  to  be  danced 
longwayes  for  as  many  as  will*  {i.e.  as  'Sir 
Loger  de  Coverley  *  is  now  danced),  and  the  other, 
Adaon's  Saraband/  to  be  danced  '  longwayes 
»r  six.'  It  was  at  about  this  time  that  the 
araband,  together  with  other  dances,  found  its 
ray  into  the  Suite,  of  which  it  formed  the  slow 
lovement,  placed  before  the  concluding  Gigue. 
n  thia  form  it  is  remarkable  for  its  strongly 
ccentuated  and  majestic  rhythm,  generally  as 
allows  : — 
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t  ia  written  either  in  the  major  or  the  minor 
:ey,  in  3-2  or  3-4  time,  although  Walther 
Lexicon,  1732)  says  that  it  may  be  also  written 
11  2-4  time.  It  usually  consists  of  two  8-  or  12- 
ar  divisions,  begins  on  the  down-beat,  and 
nds  on  the  second  or  third  beat.  Bach,  in  the 
Clavieriibung '  Pt.  I.  (Bachges.  iii.  76)  has  a 
iaraband  beginning  on  the  up-beat,  and  Handel 
Suite  XI)  has  one  with  variations.  Those  by 
^orelli  do  not  conform  to  the  established  rules, 
iQt  are  little  more  than  Sicilianas  played  slowly. 

The  following  Saraband  for  the  guitar  is  printed 
D  Fnertes*  '  Historia  de  la  Musica  £spaiiola.' 
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Handel's  noble  air  'Lascia  ch*io  pianga,'  in 
'Rinaldo,'  is  taken  with  no  material  alteration 
from  a  Saraband  in  his  earlier  opera  of '  Almira/ 
in  which  the  majestic  rhythm  mentioned  reigns  in 
all  its  dignity : — 
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See  Chrysander's  Handel  i.  121. 


[W.B.S.] 


1  'X«w  Spain*  to  CMifle. 


SARASATE,  Mabtin  MELiTON.bom  at  Pam- 
peluna,  March  10,  1844,  came  to  France  as  a 
child,  and  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  Jan.  i, 
1856.  The  following  year  he  became  the  favourite 
pupil  of  Alard,  and  gained  the  first  prizes  for 
solf^gio  and  violin.  He  then  entered  Reber's 
harmony  class,  and  secured  a  premier  accessit 
in  1859,  but  shortly  after  relinquished  the  study 
of  composition  for  the  more  tempting  career  of 
a  concert  player.  His  beautiful  tone,  retentive 
memory,  immense  execution,  and  certainty  of 
finger,  added  to  the  singularity  of  his  manners 
and  appearance,  ensured  his  success  in  Paris,  the 
French  provinces,  and  the  Peninsula.  The  Span- 
iards naturally  honoured  an  artist  whom  they 
looked  upon  as  their  own  countryman,  but 
Sarasate  aspired  to  make  his  name  known  wher^ 
ever  music  was  appreciated,  as  well  as  in  the  two 
countries  especially  his  own  by  birth  and  adoption. 
No  violinist  has  travelled  more  than  he ;  besides 
making  his  way  through  Europe,  from  the  re- 
motest comer  of  Portugal  to  Norway,  and  from 
London  to  Moscow,  he  has  visited  America, 
North  and  South.  In  all  his  wanderings  he  has 
contrived  to  carry  on  his  cultivation,  and  de- 
velope  his  great  natural  gifts.  To  London  his 
first  visit  was  in  1874,  when  he  played  at 
the  Philharmonic  Concert,  May  18,  and  at  the 
Musical  Union,  June  9,  etc.  He  returned  in  1877 
(Crystal  Palace,  Oct.  1 3),  and  78  (Philharmonic, 
Mar.  28),  since  when  he  has  not  crossed  the 
channel. 

Sarasate*8  distinguishing  characteristics  are  not 
so  much  fire,  force,  and  passion,  though  of  these 
he  has  an  ample  store,  as  purity  of  style,  chum, 
flexibility,  and  extraordinary  facility.  He  Hnga 
on  his  instrument  with  taste  and  expression,  and 
without  that  exaggeration  or  affectation  of  sen- 
timent which  disfigures  the  playing  of  many 
violinists.    He  is  not,  however,  quite  free  from  a 
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tendency  to  trick,  such  M  tremolo,  which  is  very 
regrettable  in  an  artist  of  genius  and  sensibility, 
— and  from  over-raiMdity  in  quick  movementfl. 
His  repertoire  is  varied,  comprising  the  concertos 
of  the  daasical  masters — Viotti,  Beethoven,  Spohr, 
and  Mendelssohn — and  the  works  of  the  modem 
French  and  Belgian  schools.  Among  the  latter 
his  favourites  are  Max  Bruch*s  concertos,  those  of 
Saint-Saens  and  Lalo,  and  the  Symphonic  Espag- 
nolo  of  the  last-named  composer.  Sarasate  has 
composed  for  his  instrument  romances,  fuitaisies, 
and  especially  transcriptions  of  Spanish  airs  and 
dances  (Simrock,  Bonn),  all  calculated  to  display 
his  skill  as  a  virtuoso.  [6.C.] 

SARTI,  GinsBPPB,  bom  at  Faenza,  Dec.  i, 
1739,  a  date  differing  from  that  given  by  most 
of  his  biographers,  but  furnished  by  Sarti's  own 
grandson  to  the  writer,  who  has  taken  great 
pains  to  verify  it.  The  son  of  a  jeweller  who 
played  the  violin  in  the  cathedral,  he  early 
learned  music,  and  had  lessons  in  composition 
— ^from  Yallotti  according  to  his  own  family, 
from  Padre  Martini  according  to  his  biographers. 
Whether  at  Padua  or  at  Bologna  (the  respective 
homes  of  the  two  masters),  he  completed  his 
studies  at  an  early  age,  for  we  leam  from  the 
chapter  archives,  still  preserved  in  the  library 
of  Faenza,  that  he  was  organist  of  the  cathedral 
from  1748  to  April  1750.  In  175 1  he  composed 
his  first  opera,  'Pompeo  in  Armenia,'  which  was 
enthusiastically  received  by  his  fellow  towns- 
men, and  followed  by  several  more  serious 
works,  and  '  II  B^  pastore'  (Venice,  1753)  which 
hod  an  immense  success.  So  quickly  did  his 
fame  spread  that  when  he  was  only  24  the 
King  of  Denmark  (Frederic  Y.)  invited  him 
to  Copenhagen  as  Capellmeister  to  the  Prince 
Boyal,  and  director  of  the  Italian  opera;  and, 
on  the  closing  of  the  latter  in  two  years,  made 
him  Court-capellmeister.  In  the  summer  of  1 765 
the  king  determined  to  reopen  the  opera,  and 
Sarti  went  back  to  Italy  after  an  absence  of 
twelve  years  to  engage  singers;  but  his  plans 
were  upset  by  the  deaths  first  of  the  king  in 
1766,  and  then  of  his  own  mother  in  1767,  so 
that  it  was  not  till  1768  that  he  returned  to 
Copenhagen.  These  three  years  of  trouble  were 
not  unfruitful,  as  he  composed  five  operas,  of 
which  two,  '  I  Contratempi '  and '  Didone  abban* 
donata,'  were  given  in  Venice,  where  he  seems 
chiefly  to  have  resided. 

Overskou^s  carefully  compiled  '  History  of  the 
Danish  ^ stage*  informs  ns  that  Sarti  directed 
the  Danish  court-theatre  from  1770  to  May  20, 
1775,  when  he  was  summarily  dismissed.  A 
£ftvourite  with  Christian  VII.,  and  the  prot^g^ 
of  Struensee  and  Queen  Caroline  Matilda,  he  was 
too  artless  and  straightforward  to  curry  &vour 
with  the  queen  dowager  and  the  ambitious 
OveGulberg;  so  after  the  catastrophe  of  1772 
he  found  his  position  gradually  becoming  worse 
and  worse,  and  when  the  oligarchical  party  had 
secured  the  upper  hand,  imprisoning  the  queen, 
and  reducing  the  king  to  a  mere  cipher,  he  had, 
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with  other  oonri  favourites,  to  endure  mnch  ill 
treatment,  and  was  finally  banished.  During 
this  second  stay  at  Copenhagen  he  married 
Camilla  Pasi,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters. 

Returning  to  Italy  in  the  summer  of  1775  be 
went  first  to  Venice,  became  at  once  director  of 
the  Ospedaletto  Conservatorio,  and  administered 
it  with  great  success  for  four  years.    In  1 779  the 

Sost  of  maestro  di  capella  of  the  cathedral  of 
iilan  fell  vacant  through  the  death  of  Fioroni, 
and  Sarti  was  pronounced  successful  at  a  compe- 
tition held  before  the  Con^rvatorio  of  Naples. 
This  victory  over  Paisiello  and  other  eminent  mu- 
sicians, greatly  increased  his  reputation,  and  pro- 
cured hun  many  distinguished  pupils,  Cherubini 
among  the  number,  who  indeed  was  not  only  his 
pupil,  but  for  some  years  his  assistant.'  In  1784 
he  received  an  invitation  from  Russia  too  ad- 
vantageous to  be  refused,  but  the  nine  years 
spent  in  Milan  were  the  most  brilliant  of  his 
whole  career,  and  the  most  prolific,  including  as 
they  do  his  most  successful  operas,  *  Le  Gelosie 
'viUane '  and  'Famace'  (Venice,  1776) ;  *Achille 
in  Scire'  (Florence,  Oct.  1779)  ;  'Giulio  Sabino' 
(Venice  1781),  and  'Le  Nozze  di  Dorina*  (ib. 
1782).  To  complete  the  list,  at  least  ten  more 
operas  and  several  cantatas  on  a  lai^  scale 
should  be  added,  works  for  the  cathedral  choir, 
including  several  masses,  a  Miserere  k  4,  and 
some  important  motets. 

On  his  way  to  St.  Petersburg,  Sarti  made  some 
stay  at  Vienna,  where  Joseph  II.  received  him 
graciously,  and  granted  him  the  proceeds  of  a 
performance  of  'I  Litigant!,*  which  had  long 
maintained  its  place  at  the  Burgtheater,  and  had 
helped  to  fill  its  coffers,  as  the  monarch  politely 
told  the  composer.  He  there  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mozart,  then  in  the  very  prime  of 
life,  who  speaks  of  him  as  an  *  honest,  ffood  man/ 
and  who  not  only  played  to  him  a  good  deal,  but 
adopted  an  air  from  his  *  Due  litigant! '  as  the 
theme  of  a  set  of  Variations  (Kochel,  460),  and 
as  a  subject  in  the  Second  Finale  of  '  Don  Juan.* 
His  pleasure  in  Mozart's  playing  did  not,  how- 
ever, place  him  on  Mozart's  level ;  and  when  the 
famous  six  quartets  were  published,  Sarti  was  one 
of  the  loudest  to  complain  of  their  *  barbariams.' 
His  examination  remains  mostly  in  MS.,  but 
some  extracts  are  given  in  the  A.  M.  Z.  for  1831 
(p.  375),  including  19  mortal  errors  in  36  bars, 
and  showing  how  difficult  it  is  even  for  a  very 
clever  composer  to  apprehend  the  ideas  of  one 
greater  than  himself. 

Catherine  II.  received  him  with  even  greater 
marks  of  favour  than  Joseph,  which  he  repaid 
by  composing  several  important  works  for 
her  own  choir,  and  by  bringing  the  Italian 
opera  into  a  state  of  efficiency  it  had  never 
attained  before.  Among  his  sacred  compositions 
of  this  period  may  be  mentioned  an  oratorio  for 
two  choirs,  full  orchestra,  and  band  of  Russian 
horns  ;  a  Te  Deum  for  the  taking  of  Otchakow 
by  Potemkin ;  and  a  Requiem  in  honour  of  Louis 

*  Bee  Cberablnt's  preface  to  the  Catelogne  of  hit  works. 

*  Voutft,  In  1791.  wrote  b  final  ehoros  (or  thli.  of  which,  however, 
nothing  hu  •arrired  hat  the  6  bara  in  his  autograph  eatalogiu.  (See 
KOchel.  ai&> 
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XVI.     It  was  in  the  Te  Deom  that  Sarti  em- 
ployed fireworks  and  the  discharge  of  cannon  to 
heighten  the  martial  effect  of  the  music.   Among 
his  oneras  produced  at  St.  Petersburg  were  '  Ar- 
mida    ( 1 786),  which  had  an  immense  success,  and 
was  sung  to  perfection  by  the  Celebrated  Todi — 
and  'Olega/  the  libretto  of  which  was  by  the 
Empress  herselfl  In  this  opera  Sarti  endeavoured 
to  imitate  the  music  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and 
made  use  of  some  of  their  modes.    A  skilled 
mathematician  and  physicist,  he  was  fond  of  ex- 
plaining to  the  Empress  his  theories  of  acoustics, 
which  he  illustrated  by  many  ingenious  experi- 
ments.    He  invented  a  machine  for  counting 
the  vibrations  of  sounds,  and  fixed  436  vibra- 
tions'  for  the  A,  as  the  normal  pitch  for  his 
orchestra.     For  this  invention  he  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Academy  of  Science  in  St. 
Petersburg.     Many  other  honours  were  conferred 
upon  him,  including  those  of  councillor  of  the  Uni- 
versity, chief  maltre  de  chapelle  to  the  court,  and 
nobility  of  the  ist  class.    Todi's  intrigues  caused 
him  temporary  inconvenience,  but  he  consoled 
himself  for  a  short  period  of  disgrace  by  going  to  a 
village  in  theUkraine,givenhimby  PrincePotem- 
kin,  and  founding  there  a  school  of  singing  which 
tamed  out  some  remarkable  singers.    In  1793 
the  Empress  restored  him  completely  to  favour, 
sod  placed  him  at  the  head  of  a  Conservatoire 
|>lanned  after  the  model  of  those  in  Italy.   After 
her  death  and  that  of  her  son  Paul  I.,  Sarti  de- 
tomined  to  revisit  his  native  land,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1802  left  Russia,  where  he  had  lived  for 
18  years  without  a  break.    At  Berlin  he  formed 
an  intimacy  with  the  Court-capellmeister,  Noel 
Mossini  (bom  at  Bergamo,  1765,  died  at  Flo- 
rence, 1837),  who  fell  in  love  with  his  daughter 
Gioliana,  and  became  his  son-in-law.'     Imme- 
diately after  the  mariiage  the  kind  and  gentle 
Sarti,  who  was  as  absent  as  La  Fontaine,  fell 
seriously  ill  of  gout,  and  died  July  28, 1802,  aged 
73.    He  was  buried  in  the  Catiiolic  church  of 
St.  Edwige,  where  his  ashes  still  remain. 

From  some  unexplained  cause  very  few  of 
Sarti*s  compositions  have  been  engraved.  His 
Te  Deum  was  printed  with  Russian  words  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  Breitkopf  k  Hartel  have 
published  two  of  his  sacred  pieces,  one  in  8,  the 
other  in  6  real  parts.  A  French  translation  of 
the  *Nozze  di  Dorina' — apparently  the  only 
opera  of  his  that  has  been  engraved— appeared 
m  Paris,  but  Ricordi  of  Milan  has  copies  of '  Ar- 
mida  e  Rinaldo*;  'I  finti  Eredi';  *Le  Gelosie 
Tiilane ' ;  '  N  itteti,'  and  '  V ologeso.'  These  scores, 
»s  well  as  those  of  'Adriano  in  Scire/  'Alessandro,* 
'Gli  Amanti  consolati,'  'Castore  e  PoUuoe/  '  I 
Contratempi,'  *Didone  abbandonata,'  'Erifile,* 
'Fra  due  litigant!,'  *GiuUo  Sabino,'  'Idalide,* 
'Ifigenia,'  *I1  Medonte,*  *I1  Militare  bizzarre,* 
'Mitridate,'  *  he  Nozze  di  Dorina,'  and 
'Scipione,*  and   also  of  nearly  all  his  sacred 

>  The  'dlapann  normtla*  of  FnnM  at  thli  momeut  fixes  495 
vibratloiit  Cor  the  Mme  note. 

s  The  arttelM  on  Sarti  ud  Xuailnl  In  VHl%  an  fuU  of  erron  tad 
•■Mo^  W«  b«*e  corrected  the  most  glaring  mistakes  from 
isnlty  papers  kindly  tarnlsbed  by  the  distinguished  painter  L.  Mu»- 
Sal,  ilfuctnir  of  tte  Mowo  at  Mwa,  and  gzaodson  of  the  oomposer. 
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works,  are  in  the  library  of  the  Paris  Conserva- 
toire, firom  which  circumstance  the  writer  is 
able  to  pronounce  upon  his  style.  The  part- 
writing  is  eminently  vocal,  and  the  most  difficult 
combinations  are  mastered  with  ease,  but  the 
scientific  element  is  never  unduly  forced  into 
notice,  owing  to  Sarti's  gift  of  fresh  and  spon- 
taneous melody.  Most  of  his  operas  contain 
numbers  well  constructed  with  a  view  to  stage 
effect,  and  full  of  expression  and  charm ;  indeed 
BO  much  of  his  music  might  still  be  heard  with 
pleasure  that  it  seems  strange  that  no  great 
artist  has  attempted  to  revive  it. 

His  masses  alone  retain  their  hold  on  public 
favour,  and  one  was  performed  on  Easter  Day  1 880 
in  Milan  Cathedral,  which  still  has  all  the  MSS. 

Sarti  left  six  sonatas  for  the  Clavier  solo 
(London,  1762).  An  Allegro  from  these  is  in* 
duded  in  Pauer's  'Alte  Meister.'  Cherubini 
quotes  a  *Ctmi  Sancto*  k  8  of  his  in  his 
'Theory  of  Counterpoint';  and  F^tis  a  Kyrie 
from  the  same  mass  in  his  treatise.  Breitkopf 
has  published  a-Fugue  for  8  voices,  a  Hymn  and 
a  Miserere,  and  the  overture  to  '  Ciro  ricono- 
sciuto.'  A  Rondo  for  mezzo  soprano  will  be  found 
in  Glevaert's  *  Gloires  d'  Italie,'  and  a  Cavatina 
from  'Giulio  Sabino*  in  the  *  Gemme  d'Antichitk.' 

The  Mussini  family  possess  a  fine  oil  painting 
of  the  composer,  taken  in  1786  by  Tond,  an 
Italian  painter  settled  in  St.  Petersburg.  '  Le 
Chevalier  Sarti,'  a  novel  by  P.  Scudo,  appeared 
first  in  the  *  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,'  and  has 
since  been  published  separately  (Paris,  Hachette, 
1857).  [GC] 

SARTORETTI,  a  Mantuan  lady  who  deserves 
to  be  rescued  from  oblivion  for  her  conduct  to 
Mozart  when  he  visited  Mantua  in  January 
1770  as  a  boy  of  not  quite  14.  She  invited  him 
to  dinner,  sent  him  tk,  dish  containing  a  garland 
of  choice  flowers  tied  with  red  ribands,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  ribands  a  medal  worth  four  ducats, 
and  a  copy  of  verses  by  herself  headed  Al  Signor 
Amadeo  Wol^ango  Mozart,  Anacreontica.  His 
hands  were  at  the  time  severely  chapped  with 
the  cold,  and  she  gave  him  some  pomade  which 
quickly  restored  them^  The  verses  are  printed 
by  Jahn  in  Jbis  Mozart,  App.  III.  A,  6.         [G.] 

SARTORIS,  Mrs.,  actress,  singer,  and  friend 
of  Mendelssohn's.  She  died  Aug.  6, 1870,  [See 
Kemble,  Adelaidb.]  [W.H.H.] 

SATANELLA,  OR  THE  POWER  OF  LOVE. 
A  *  New  Original  Romantic  Opera.'  in  4  acts ; 
words  by  Harris  and  Falconer,  music  by  Balfe. 
Produced  at  the  National  English  Opera,  Covent 
Garden  (Pyne  and  Harrison),  Dec.  20. 1858.  The 
story  is  a  version  of  the  Diable  boiteux.         [G.] 

SATURDAY  CONCERTS,  CRYSTAL 
PALACE.  For  these  see  vol.  i.  p.  422  a.  They 
continue  on  the  same  footing  as  there  described ; 
and  since  that  date  (Oct.  1878)  Brahms's  Second 
Symphony,  Academic  and  Tragic  Overtures, 
and  Violin  Concerto ;  Raff's  *  Im  Walde,' '  Fruh- 
lingsklange,'  and  *  Im  Sommer.'  Symphonies; 
Liszt's  '  Ideale ' ;  Rubinstein's  *  Tower  of  Babel,' 
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'  Dramatio '  Symphony,  and  PF.  Concerto  in  G  ; 
Ooetz's  Symphony,  PF.  Concerto,  Overtures; 
Bandinrs  *Eleonore*;  SmeUna*B  'Vltava';  Bi- 
zet's '  Roma ' ;  Sullivan's  '  Martyr  of  Antioch '; 
Cowen's  Scandinavian  Symphony ;  Schubert's  8 
Symphonies  in  chronological  order,  and  many  other 
new  works  have  been  brought  forward.         [6.] 

SATURDAY  POPULAR  CONCERTS,  THE, 
the  enterprise  of  the  Messrs.  Chappell,  and  held 
in  St.  James's  Hall,  London,  at  3  on  Saturday 
afternoons  in  winter  and  spring,  -are  an  ofishoot 
of  the  Monday  Popdlab  Cokcebts.  They  began 
in  1865,  when  three  performances  were  given, 
on  March  ti,  18,  25.  This  practice  continued, 
with  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number,  and  an 
occasional  extra  concert  before  Christmas,  till 
1876-7,  when  the  number  was  raised  to  seven- 
teen, given  between  Nov.  11  and  March  24  in- 
elusive,  in  fisct  alternating  with  the  Monday 
Popular  Concerts  Uirough  the  season.  In  pro* 
grammes  and  performances  the  two  sets  of  con- 
certs are  alike.  [G.] 

SAUER  &  LEIDESDORF,  a  formerly- 
existing  firm  of  music-publishers  in  Vienna. 
Schubert  published  the  following  works  with 
them,  beginning  in  1823 :— op.  20-30  (including 
the  *  Schone  Mfillerin'  in  5  parts) ;  35, 40, 59, 69 
(the  overture  only,  for  PF.  4  hiuids,  as  op.  52). 
Sauer  then  retired,  and  Leidesdorf  continued  the 
business  alone,  publishing  for  Schubert  op.  92, 
94,  108;  and  after  his  death  119  (Oct.  1829). 
Leidesdorf  was  a  prolific  writer  of  PF.  pieces, 
much  esteemed  by  amateurs.  After  the  last- 
mentioned  date  he  went  to  Florence,  and  died  there 
Sept.  26,  1840.^  His  relations  to  Beethoven  are 
mentioned  under  Lkidesdobf.  [C.F.P.] 

SAUL.  An  oratorio;  words  attributed  both 
to  Jennens  and  Morell,  music  by  Handel.  The 
composition  was  begun  July  23, 1738.  The  2nd 
act  was  completed  Aug.  28,  and  the  whole  on 
Sept.  27,  of  the  same  year.  First  performance  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  Tuesday,  Jan.  16,  1730; 
at  Dublin,  May  25,  1742.  Revived  by  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  March  20, 1840.  The 
autograph  is  in  the  library  at  Buckingham 
Palaioe.  The  overture  ('Sinfonia')  is  Handel's 
longest ;  it  is  in  4  movements,  and  the  organ  is 
largely  employed  in  it  as  a  solo  instrument. 
There  seems  to  have  been  some  secret  connexion 
between  the  organ  and  the  oratorio,  as  it  is  more 
than  once  announced  '  with  several  concertos  on 
the  organ.'  The  'Dead  March  in  Saul'  (in  C 
major)  has  been  perhaps  more  widely  played, 
and  is  more  universally  known  than  any  other 
piece  of  music.  [G.] 

SAURET,  Emile,  violinist,  bom  at  Dun  le 
Roi,  Cher,  France,  May  22, 1852,  soon  attracted 
the  notice  -of  De  B^ot,  and  became  his  pupil, 
the  last  he  ever  had.  He  began  to  tcavel  at  an 
early  age,  playing  in  the  chief  towns  of  France 
and  Italy,  in  Vienna  >and  in  London,  where  he 
made  his  first  appearance  at  Alfred  Mellon's  Con- 
certs, Cerent  Garden,  in  Aug.  1866.  In  1872 
he  made  his  first  visit  with  Strakosch  to  the 

1  Kot  isaa,  ai  lUted  to  toI.  U.  p.  114  a. 
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United  States,  and  his  second  in  1874,  remain- 
ing there  till  Jan.  1876.  In  New  York  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  von  Biilow  and  Rubin- 
stein, and  on  his  return  to  Leipzig  was  welcomed 
by  the  latter,  then  engaged  in  the  rehearsals  of 
his  '  Paradise  Lost.'  Sauret  made  his  dUbut  in 
the  Gewandhaus  in  May  1876  in  Mendelssohn's 
-Concerto,  and  was  most  warmly  received.  He 
however  returned  immediately  to  America,  and 
it  was  not  till  he  came  back  again  in  1877,  and 
went  through  Germany  and  Austria  in  two  long 
and  most  successful  toumees,  that  his  reputation 
was  established  in  his  native  country.  He  has 
played  at  the  Gewandhaus  every  year  since  1876, 
and  is  a  great  and  desired  favourite  with  that 
very  critical  audience.  In  Holland  also  he  is  well 
known.  In  England  he  reappeared  in  1880,  and 
played  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  April  24,  and  Phil- 
hannonic  (Bruch's  Concerto  No.  i)  on  the  28th« 

Liszt  has  shown  him  much  kindness,  and  they 
have  often  made  music  together.  In  1879 
Sauret  married  Miss  Emma  Hotter  of  Dusseldorf, 
and  since  that  4ate  has  taken  up  his  abode  in 
Berlin,  where  he  is  teacher  of  the  violin  in 
Kullak's  Academy. 

His  published  works  embrace  a  Concerto  in 
G  minor ;  a  Ballade,  a  Legende ;  and  a  Serenade 
in  G-^all  for  solo  violin  and  orchestra ;  Caprice 
de  Concert  in  D ;  Scherzo  fantastique ;  Yalse- 
caprice;  Barcarolle-mazurka,  and  many  other 
drawing-room  pieces,  as  well  as  transcriptions 
firom  Mendelssohn,  Rubinstein,  Wagner,  etc.  [G.] 

SAUZAY,  Chables  EnasNE,  an  eminent 
French  violinist,  was  bom  at  Paris,  July  14, 
1809.  In  1823  he  entered  the  Conservatoire, 
and  in  his  second  year  became  the  pupil  of 
Baillot  and  of  Reicha.  He  obtsdned  the  2nd 
violin  prize  in  1825,  the  1st  do.,  and  the  second 
for  fugue,  in  1827.  A  few  years  later  he  joined 
Baillot's  quartet,  first  as  second  violin  and  th«i 
as  tenor,  vice  Urban,  married  Mile.  Baillot,  and 
continued  one  of  her  father's  party  till  its  dis- 
solution in  1840.  He  soon  rose  rapidly  both  in 
society  and  as  a  professor.  In  1840  he  was 
made  first  violin  to  Louis  Philippe,  and  after- 
wards leader  of  the  second  violins  to  the  £m« 
peror  Napoleon  III.  In  1860  he  succeeded 
Girard  as  professor  at  the  Conservatoire.  His 
own  quartet  party  started  after  the  termination 
of  Baillot's,  embracing  his  wife  and  Boely 
as  pianists,  Norblin  and  Franchomme ;  gave  its 
concerts,  sometime  with  and  sometimes  without 
orchestra,  in  the  Salle  Pleyel.  Sauzay  is  men* 
tioned  by  Hiller  as  one  of  Mendelssohn's  ac- 
quaintances during  his  stay  in  Paris  in  1830. 
He  was  greatly  sought  after  both  as  a  player  and 
a  teacher.  His  publications  are  not  important, 
and  consist  of  incidental  music  to  '  Geoi^ges  Dan- 
din'  and  'Le  Sicilien,'  cleverly  written  in  the 
style  of  Lully  to  suit  the  date  of  Uie  pieces; 
fantasias  and  romances;  a  PF.  trio;  songs; 
*  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven ;  Etude  sur  le  qua- 
tuor '  (Paris  1861),  a  disappointing  work  from  the 
pen  of  a  musician  of  so  much  eminence  and 
experience ;  *  L'tole  de  I'aocompagnement  * 
(Paris  1869),  a  sequel  to   the  foregoing.    He 
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has  now  in  the  press  a  series  of  •  Etudes  haimon- 
iqoes'  for  the  violin.  [6.] 

SAVART.  F£Lix,  a  French  philosopher,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  researches  in  acoustics. 
He  was  bom  at  M^iSres  June  30,  1791,  and 
was  the  son  of  a  mathematical  instrument  maker 
of  some  repute.  He  at  first  practised  medicine. 
but  subsequently  devoted  himself  in  preference 
to  general  philosophical  pursuits,  obtained  the 
post  of  professor  at  the  College  of  France,  and 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  November  1827. 

Following  in  the  steps  of  Ghladni,  whose 
labours  had  particularly  attracted  his  attention, 
he  made  many  investigations  in  acoustics,  which 
are  recorded  in  the  several  publications  bearing 
his  name.  He  appears  particularly  to  have 
thrown  light  on  the  nature  of  that  complicated 
relation  between  a  vibrating  body  which  is  the 
source  of  sound,  and  other  bodies  brought  into 
connexion  with  it,  by  virtue  of  which  the  original 
sound  is  magnified  in  intenmty  and  modified  in 
quality ;  well-known  examples  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment being  furnished  by  the  $owndboard8  of  the 
violin  tribe  and  the  pianoforte. 

Savart^s  name  is  also  connected  with  an  in- 
genious little  device  for  measuring,  in  a  manner 
easily  appreciable  by  a  lecture-audience,  the 
number  of  vibrations  corresponding  to  a  nven 
musical  note.  A  wheel,  caused  to  rotate  quickly 
by  ordinary  mechanical  contrivances,  is  furnished 
on  its  circumference  with  teeth  or  ratchets, 
sgminst  which  a  tongue  of  pasteboard  or  some 
other  elastic  substance  is  brought  into  contact. 
The  passage  of  each  tooth  gives  a  vibration  to 
the  tongue,  and  if  the  wheel  revolve  fiut  enough, 
the  repetition  of  these  vibrations  will  produce  a 
musical  sound .  Hence,  as  the  number  of  rotations 
of  the  wheel  in  a  given  time  can  be  easily  counted, 
the  number  of  vibrations  corresponding  to  the 
note  produced  can  be  ezp^imentally  ascertained, 
with  tolerable  precision.  This  mode  of  deter- 
mining vibration -numbers  has  been  since  super- 
seded by  the  more  elegant  instrument,  the  Strbn. 
and  by  other  modes  known  to  modem  acoustic 
physicists,  but  firom  the  simplicity  of  its  demon- 
strations it  is  still  often  used. 

Savart  also  investigated  with  some  attention 
and  success  the  acoustical  laws  bearing  on  wind 
instruments,  and  on  the  production  of  the  voice. 
He  died  in  March  1841.  [W'.P.I 

8AVILE,  Jebeht.  a  composer  of  the  middle 
of  the  1 7th  century,  some  of  whose  songs  are  in- 
cluded in  •  Select  Musicall  Ayres  and  Dialogues,* 
1653,  w  now  only  known  by  his  4-part  song, 
•The  Waits,'  printed  in  Playfords  'Musical 
Companion.'  which,  by  long-standing  custom  is 
the  last  piece  sung  at  Uie  meetings  of  the  Madri- 
gal Society  and  similar  bodies.  [W.  H,  H.] 

SAVOY.  [See  Old  Hundbkdth,  Thb.] 
SAVOY  CHAPEL  ROYAL.  At  the  present 
day  commonly  accepted  as  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Chapels  RoyiBd,  the  Savoy  has  a  constitution 
differing  widely  from  the  chapels  of  St.  James 
and  WhitehalL    While  these  are  maintained  out 
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of  the  Civil  List,  the  Savoy  Chapel  derives  its 
sustenance  fix)m  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Purse,  and 
thus  in  one  respect  has  even  greater  chum  to 
the  appeUation  of  Royal.    The  salient  points  in 
the  history  of  the  Savoy  may  be  given  in  few 
words,  which   roAj  tend  to  remove  much  pre- 
vailing misconception  on  the  subject.     In  1246 
Henry  III.  made  a  grant  of  la,nd  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames  to  his  wife's  uncle.  Count  Peter  of 
Savoy,  and  a  palatial  residence  was  erected  on  the 
site.    After  Peter's  death  the  estate  came  into 
the  possession  of  Queen  Eleanor,  who  bestowed 
it  upon  her  son  Edmund  of  Lancaster,  and  it 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Lancastrian 
branch  of  the  royal  family  until  1381,  when, 
owing  to  the  unpopuhirity  of  John  of  Gaunt,  the 
palace  was  wrecked  by  the  insurgents  under 
Wat  Tyler.    Under  the  provisions  of  the  will  of 
Henry  VII..  a  hospital  was  founded  there,  but 
though  richly  endowed,  it  did  not  flourish,  and 
the  foulest  abases  prevailed  until  1702,  when  the 
institution  was  dissolved.    The  Chapel  had  been 
used  firom  1564  until  171 7  by  the  parishioners 
of  St.  Mary's,  but  in  1773  George  III.  issued  a 
patent  constituting  it  a  Chapel  Roval,  and  its 
title  is  therefore  beyond  dispute.   'From  time 
to  time  the  reigning  sovereigns  contributed  to- 
wards its  maintenance,  but  the  place  attracted 
little  general  notice  until   1864,  when  it  was 
partially  destroyed  by  fira    Restored  fi»m  de- 
signs by  Sir  Sidney  Smirke.  at  a  cost  to  Her 
Majesty  of  about  £7000,  the  Chapel  was  reopened 
for  Divine  Service  on  December  3,  1865.    The 
peculiarity  of  the  Services,  as  at  present  con- 
ducted, calls  for  some  mention  in  this  place. 
In  the  absence  of  any  provision  for  the  full 
choral  rendering  of  the  ritual,  congregational 
singing  is  promoted  to  the  fullest  extent.     The 
choir  consists  of  boys  only,  and  the  psalms,  can- 
ticles, hymns,  etc.,  are  sung  strictly  in  unison. 
The  chants  and  tunes  are  selected  firom  every 
available  source,  the  most  worthy  examples  of 
the  older  school   being   utilised   equally  with 
modern  compositions  of  sufficient  melodic  beauty 
to  appeal  to  the  vocal  capabilities  of  a  mixed 
congregation.  The  various  Church  Offices  of  Bap- 
tism, Confirmation.  Matrimony,  Burial  of  the 
Dead,  etc.,  are  never  rendered  at  the  Savoy  with- 
out the  musical  additions  suggested  by  the  rubrics, 
and  strangers  to  the  Chapel  who  seek  its  minis- 
trations are  fireqaently  surprised  at  the  aid  thus 
spontaneously  given.    The  oigan,  at  present  in- 
complete, is  by  Willis.  [H.F.F.] 
SAX,  Chables  Joseph,  a  Belgian  musical- 
instrument  maker  of  the  first  rank,  bom  at  Dinant 
in  Belgium,  Feb.  1. 1 791,  died  in  Paris.  April  26, 
1865.    .He  was  first  a  cabinet-maker,  then  a  me- 
chanic in  a  spinning-machine  factory,  and  then 
set  up  in  Brussels  as  a  maker  of  wind-instruments. 
He  had  served  no  apprenticeship  to  the  trade,  and 
his  only  qualification  was  that  he  could  play  the 
serpent;  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  investi- 
gate for  himself  the  laws  concerning  the  bore  of 
instrumoits ;   but  as  he  had  great  manual  dex* 
terity.  and  a  turn  for  invention,  he  was  soon  able 
to  produce  serpents  and  flutes  of  fair  quality.  He 
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quickly  attracted  notice  by  his  clarinets  and  baa- 
Boons,  which  gained  him  a  medal  at  the  Industrial 
Exhibition  of  1820,  and  the  title  of  musical- 
instrument  maker  to  the  court  of  the  Nether- 
lands, who  also  encouraged  him  l)y  advancing 
him  capital.  In  18 aa  he  began  to  make  all 
kinds  of  wind-instruments,  brass  and  wood,  and 
in  1824  invented  an  'omnitonic  horn*  which  he 
continued  to  perfect  till  1846.  This  instrument 
can  be  adjusted  to  any  key  by  means  of  a 
piston  sliding  backwards  or  forwards  on  a  gra- 
duated scale  of  about  half  an  inch  long,  which 
sets  the  body  of  the  instrument  in  commimication 
with  tubes  of  different  lengths  corresponding  to 
all  the  major  keys.  On  a  separate  elbow  is  a 
moveable  register  which  the  player  fixes  opposite 
the  number  of  the  key  he  wishes  to  use,  and  the 
tube  of  that  key  being  at  once  brought  into 
pobition,  the  instrument  is  played  exactly  like 
an  ordinary  horn.  Sax  also  invented  brass 
instruments  producing  every  note  in  the  scale, 
without  crooks,  pistons,  or  cylinders.  He  took 
out  patents  for  a  keyed  harp,  and  a  piano  and  a 
guitar  on  a  new  system,  but  his  efforts  were 
mainly  directed  to  perfecting  the  clarinet,  especi- 
ally the  bass  clarinet,  and  discovering  new  methods 
of  boring  brass  and  wood  wind-instruments  with 
a  view  to  make  them  more  exacUy  in  tune.  His 
exertions  were  crowned  with  success,  and  he 
obtained  gratifying  distinctions  at  the  Brussels 
Industrial  Exhibition  of  1835. 

Charles  Sax  was  the  father  of  1 1  children,  of 
whom  two  sons  were  distinguished  in  the  same 
line.    The  eldest  of  these, 

Antoinb  Joseph,  known  as  Adolphi  Sax, 
bom  at  Dinant  Nov.  6,  18 14,  was  brought  up  in 
his  father's  workshop,  and  as  a  child  was  remark- 
able for  manual  skill,  and  love  of  music.  He 
entered  the  Brussels  Conservatoire  and  studied 
the  flute  and  clarinet, — the  latter  with  Bender, 
who  considered  him  one  of  his  best  pupils.  Like 
his  &ther  his  efforts  were  directed  nuunly  to  the 
improvement  of  that  instrument,  especially  the 
bass  clarinet,  and  he  even  designed  a  double-bass 
clarinet  in  Bb.  In  the  course  of  his  endeavours 
to  improve  the  tune  of  his  favourite  instrument 
he  invented  an  entire  family  of  brass  instruments 
with  a  new  quality  of  tone,  which  he  called  Sax- 
ophones. The  hope  of  making  both  fame  and 
money  led  him  to  Paris;  he  arrived  in  1842, 
and  established  himself  in  the  Rue  St.  Georges, 
in  small  premises  which  he  was  afterwards 
forced  to  enlarge.  He  had  no  capital  beyond  his 
brains  and  fingers,  which  he  used  both  as  a  man- 
ufacturer and  an  artist ;  but  he  had  the  active 
support  of  Berlios,  Hal^vy,  and  G.  Kastner,  and 
this  soon  procured  him  money,  tools  and  workmen. 
He  exhibited  in  the  French  Exhibition  of  1844, 
and  obtained  a  silver  medal  for  his  brass  and  wood 
wind-instruments,  a  great  stimulus  to  a  man  who 
looked  down  upon  adl  his  rivals,  and  aimed  not 
only  at  eclipsing  them,  but  at  securing  the  mono- 
poly of  furnishing  musical  instruments  to  the 
French  army.  In  1845  he  took  out  a  patent  for 
the  Saxhorn,  a  new  kind  of  bugle,  and  for  a 
ffunily   of  cylinder   instruments    called    Saxo- 
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trombas,  intermediate  between  the  Saxhorn  and 
the  cylinder  trumpet.  On  June  22,  1846,  he  re- 
gistered the  Saxophone,  which  has  remained  his 
most  important  discovery.  A  man  of  such  inven- 
tive power  naturally  excited  much  jealousy  and 
ill-feeling  among  those  whose  business  suffered 
from  his  discoveries,  but  his  tact  and  wisdom 
made  numerous  and  powerful  friends,  among 
others  G^n^ral  de  Rumigny,  Aide-de-camp  to 
Louis  Philippe,  and  a  host  of  newspaper  writers 
who  were  perpetually  trumpeting  his  praises. 
He  lost  no  opportunity  of  vaunting  the  supe- 
riority of  his  instruments  over  those  in  use  in 
the  French  military  bands,  at  a  special  com- 
petition held  between  the  two ;  and  the  supe- 
riority, whether  deserved  or  not,  soon  resulted 
in  a  monopoly,  the  first  effect  of  which  was  to 
banish  from  the  military  bands  all  horns,  oboes, 
and  bassoons.  Hence,  outside  the  Conservatoire, 
there  is  no  longer  a  supply  of  skilled  performers 
on  those  classical  and  indispensable  instruments^ 
on  which  the  various  French  orchestras  may  draw. 

The  Paris  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1849,  at 
which  Sax  obtained  a  gold  medal,  brought  his 
three  families  of  instruments  still  more  into  notice ; 
and  he  received  the  Council  Medal  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851.  In  spite  of  these  merited 
honours,  he  became  bankrupt  in  1852.  He  soon, 
however,  made  an  arrangement  with  his  creditors^ 
and  on  re-conmimencing  business  entered  for  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1855,  <^d  gained  another 
gold  meilal.  When  the  pitch  was  reformed  in 
1859  every  orchestra  and  military  band  in  France 
had  to  procure  new  wind-instruments  —  an 
enormous  advantage,  by  which  any  one  else  in 
Sax*s  place  would  have  made  a  fortune;  but  with 
all  his  ability  and  shrewdness  he  was  not  a  man 
of  business,  and  his  affairs  became  more  and  more 
hopelessly  involved.  There  was  full  scope  for  his 
inventive  faculties  under  the  Second  Empire,  and 
he  introduced  various  improvements  into  the  dif- 
ferent piston  instruments,  only  one  of  which  need 
be  specified,  viz.  the  substitution  of  a  single 
ascending  piston  for  the  group  of  descending  ones. 
This  principle  he  adapted  to  both  conical  and 
cylindrical  instruments.  He  also  invented  instru- 
ments with  seven  bells  and  six  separate  pistons; 
instruments  with  rotatory  bells  for  altering  the 
direction  of  the  sound,  and  a  host  of  smaller  im- 
provements and  experiments,  all  detailed  in  F<$tis*8 
*  Rapports  de  TExposition  *  and  *  Biographic  Uni- 
verselle.* 

At  the  London  International  Exhibitian  of 
1862,  Sax  exhibited  comets,  saxhorns,  and  saxo- 
trombas,  with  3  pistons,  and  with  2,  3,  4,  and  5 
keys;  and  at  Paris  in  1867  he  took  the  Grand 
Piix  for  specimens  of  all  the  instruments  invented 
or  improved  by  him.  Since  then  his  projects  have 
been  repeatedly  before  the  public,  but  he  has  lost 
his  powerful  patrons  and  declined  in  prosperity 
vear  after  year.  He  has  been  obliged  to  give  up 
his  vast  establishment  in  the  Rue  St.  Georges 
(No.  50)  and  to  sell  (Deo.  1877)  his  collection 
of  musical  instruments.  The  printed  catalogue 
contains  467  items,  and  though  not  absolutely 
correct  is  interesting,  especially  for  the  view  it 
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^ves  of  the  numerous  infringements  of  his  patents. 
The  typical  instruments  of  the  collection  were 
bought  by  the  M  useum  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
the  Musle  Instrumental  of  Brussels,  and  M.Cesar 
Snoeck  of  Benaix,  a  wealthy  Belgian  collector. 

Among  the  numerous  works  written  to  adver- 
tise the  merits  of  Adolphe  Sax's  instruments  we 
Deed  only  mention  two — Comettant*8  *  Histoire 
d'un  inventeur  au  XlXme  Sibcle*  (Paris  i860, 
552  pp.  8vo.  with  a  fair  likeness  of  Sax) ;  and  Pon- 
t^coulant^a  'Organographie*  (Paris  186 1,  2.  vols. 
8vo). 

Alpbonse  Sax,  jun.,  worked  with  his  brother 
for  some  years,  and  seems  to  have  devoted  his 
attention  especially  to  ascending  pistons.  He  set 
up  for  himself  in  the  Rue  d' Abbeville  (No.  5  bis), 
but  did  not  succeed.  He  published  a  pamphlet 
'Gymnastique  des  poumons;  la  Musique  instru- 
mentale  au  point  de  vue  de  I'hygi^ne  et  la  creation 
dea  orchestres  f^minins'  (Paris  1865),  which  i^ 
merely  a  di^uised  puff.  [G.C.] 

SAXHORN  {Saxtuha,  Saxotrornba),  The 
name  given  to  a  family  of  brass  instrumenta 
with  vidves,  invented  by  the  late  M.  Sax. 

'  No  one  can  be  ignorant,'  say  the  editors  of  the 
Method  for  Saxhorn  and  Saxo-tromba,  *  of  the  de- 
plorable state  in  which  brass  instruments  were 
when  M.  Sax*s  method  made  its  appearance.  No 
wherence,  no  unity  between  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  group ;  in,  one  case  keys,  in  another 
▼alves ;  a  small  compass,  an  imperfect  scale,  lack 
of  accurate  intonation  throughout,  bad  quality  of 
tone,  variations  of  fingering  requiring  fresh  study 
in  paasing  from  one  instrument  to  another.  The 
keyed  bugle,  built  on  false  proportions,  offered 
BO  prospect  of  improvement ;  the  mechanism  of 
the  valves  themselves,  by  their  abrupt  angles,  de- 
teriorated the  quality  of  tone ;  and  the  absence 
of  intermediate  instruments  caus«d  gaps  in  the 
general  scale,  and  at  times  false  combinations^* 

Sax*s  first  advice  to  players  exhibits  the  power 
of  his  new  instnmients — that  namely  of  playing 
in  every  key  without  using  '  crooks,*  as  in  the 
French-horn  and  Trumpet.  [See  HOBN.]  He 
also  attacked  the  problem  of  true  intonation  in 
valve  instruments,  by  means  of  what  he  terms 
a  compensator.  Besides  these  improvements  he 
planned  all  the  tubes  and  mechanism  on  a  far 
sounder  acoustical  basis  than  had  been  attempted 
in  the  fortuitous  and  disconnected  contrivances  of 
former  periods.  The  valve  or  piston  was  indeed 
known,  but  was  open  to  the  objection  stated 
above,  and  was  at  best  but  a  clumsy  machine. 
He  unquestionably  simplified  it  by  causing  fewer 
tmms  and  comers  to  interfere  with  the  free 
course  of  the  vibrating  column  of  air.  It  is  to 
be  noted,  however,  that  all  the  instruments  of 
tlie  Sax  family,  like  the  ordinary  comet-k-pistons, 
utilise  the  harmonic  octave  below  that  in  which 
tlie  trumpet  and  French  horn  speak,  and  thus 
obtain  power  and  facility  somewhat  at  the  ex* 
penae  of  quality. 

Six  or  even  more  instruments  of  different  size 
compose  the  Sax  family,  the  chief  of  these  being 
the  soprano  in  F,  £b,  or  D,  the  contralto  in  C 
And  Bq,  the  tenor  in  F  and  £b,  the  barytone  in 


C  and  Bb,  the  bass  in  F  and  £b,  and  the  contra- 
bass, or  circular  bass,  in  Bb.  Several  of  these  are 
known  under  special  names ;  the  tenor  for  instance 
as  the  Al  thorn ;  the  smaller  bored  Barytone  under 
that  appellation ;  the  larger  bored  of  similar  pitch 
as  the  £uphonium ;  the  bass  or  double  bass  as  the 
Bombardon  or  Contra  Bombardon. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inventor  of  the 
Saxhorn  added  greatly  to  the  compass,  richness, 
and  flexibility  of  the  military  brass  and  reed 
bands.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  the  tone  of 
these  powerful  auxiliaries  blends  so  well  with  the 
stringed  instruments  as  that  of  the  trumpet, 
French  horn,  and  trombone — and  hence  their  com- 
parative n^lect.  The  compass  of  all  the  Saxhorns 
is  very  large,  but  especially  that  of  the  £nphonium, 
amounting,  according  to  Sax's  own  statement,  to 
more  than  five  octaves.  This  is  increased  by  the 
numerous  keys  in  which  the  various  members 
of  the  family  are  originally  made,  reaching  from 
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These  instruments  are  furnished  with  3,  4,  or 
even  5  valves,  as  already  described.  [See  £cPHO- 
niuh;  Piston.] 

It  has  been  already  said  that  their  chief  use  ii 
in  military  music.  For  the  reasons  given  they  are 
easy  to  play  on  the  march,  or  even  on  horse-back, 
where  an  oboe  or  a  oontrafagotto  would  be  im- 
possible. But,  in  the  orchestra, only  the  euphonium 
and  the  bombardon  in  £b,  much  patronised  by 
Wagner  in  his  pompous  marches,  and  other  parade 
music,  have  held  their  ground.  [W.H.S.] 

S  AXOPHON£.  Another  instrument  invented 
by  Sax.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  conical  brass 
tube  furnished  with  twenty  lateral  orifices  covered 
by  keys,  and  with  six  studs  or  finger-plates  for  the 
first  three  fingers  of  either  hand,  and  is  played  by 
means  of  a  mouthpiece  and  single  reed  of  the 
clarinet  kind. 

Like  the  Saxhorns,  it  is  made  in  a  number  of 
sizes,  representing  in  all  seven  different  keys ; 
namely,  the  sopranino  in  C  and  Bb  ;  the  soprano 
in  F  and  £b  ;  the  mezzo  soprano  in  C  and  Bb  ; 
the  Qontralto  in  F  and  £b ;  the  barytone  in  C 
and  £b  ;  the  bass  in  F  and  £b,  and  the  double 
bass  or  bourdon  in  C  and  Bb.  The  last  of  these 
can  be  played  with  a  double-bassoon  reed. 

Those  most  used  are  the  contralto  and  bary- 
tone varieties.  In  French  military  bands,  how- 
ever, five  or  more  are  in  use ;  having  to  a  great 
degree  superseded  the  more  difficult  but  more 
flexible  clarinet,  and  having  quite  replaced  the 
bassoon. 

The  compass  of  the  five  highest  Saxophones  is 
the  same,  viz.  frx)m 
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with  all  the  chromatic  intervals.    The  bass  and 
double  baas  ones  descend  to  the  C  below  the  base 
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Btave,  and  reach  upwards  to  the  same  F  aa  the 
re»t  of  the  family.  In  the  former  case  the  scale 
is  of  19  notes,  in  the  latter  of  18,  or  of  31  or  30 
semitones  in  all.  The  fingering  adopted  is  the 
same  for  all,  being  that  somewhat  erroneously 
named  after  Boehm.     [See  Fldte  ;  CLiiBiNKT.] 

The  Saxophone,  though  inferior  in  compass, 
quality,  and  power  of  articulation  to  the  clarinet, 
and  bassethom,  and  especially  to  the  bassoon,  has 
great  value  in  militaiy  combinations.  It  repro> 
duces  on  a  magnified  scale  something  of  the 
violoncello  quality,  and  gives  great  sustaining 
power  to  the  full  chorus  of  brass  instruments,  by 
introducing  a  mass  of  harmonic  overtones  very 
wanting  in  Sax's  other  contrivance.  In  the 
orchestra,  except  to  replace  the  bass  clarinet,  it 
is  all  but  unknown.  [W.H.&] 

SAYK^TE.  A  SpamA  term'  for  a  Httle 
comic  intermezzo  for  the  theatre.  Littr^  con- 
nects the  word  with  sain  or  tain-doux,  fat;  in 
which  case  it  answers  to  the  vulgar  English  ex- 
pression '  a  bit?  of  fat,'  meaning  something  extra 
enjoyable.  [G.] 

SGALA,  LA.  The  proprietors  of  the  Ducal 
Theatre  of  Milan,  which  was  burnt  in  1776, 
obtained,  by  a  decree  of  July  15,  1776,  from 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  leave  to 
build  a  new  opera-house  on  the  site  of  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  della  Scala.  The  celebrated 
architect,  Piermarini  of  Foligno,  made  the  de- 
signs, and  it  was  inaugurated  Aug.  3,  1778. 
The  building  was  not  only  the  grandest  theatre 
then  existing  in  Europe,  but  the  most  artis- 
tically beautiful  and  complete.  Levati  and 
Beina  painted  the  ceiling,  the  boxes,  and  the 
great  hall,  or  ridotto;  and  the  curtain,  repre- 
senting Parnassus,  was  the  work  of  Biccutli. 
The  cost  of  the  whole  amounted  to  one  million 
lire  (£40,000),  an  enormous  sum  for  that  time. 
Until  1857  the  principal  entrance  of  La  Scala  was 
from  a  bye-street,  but  since  that  date  it  opens 
on  to  a  large  and  beautiful  piazza,  or  square. 

The  interior  of  the  house  is  in  the  horseshoe 
form,  with  five  tiers  of  boxes  and  a  gallery 
above  them,  all  in  white,  relieved  by  gilded 
ornaments.  The  lowest  three  tiers  have  each 
36  boxes,  and  a  royal  box  above  the  entrance  to 
tiie  stalls.  The  fourth  and  fifth  tiers  have  each 
39  boxes,  and  there  are  four  on  each  side  of  the 
proscenium,  making  a  total  of  194  boxes,  be- 
sides the  large  royal  box  and  the  gallery,  each 
box  having  a  private  room  at  its  back  for  the 
convenience  of  its  occupants. 

The  length  of  the  whole  building  is  330  ft., 
and  its  width  12a  ft.  The  height  from  the  floor 
to  the  ceiling  is  65  ft.  The  stage,  with  the 
proscenium,  is  145  ft.  long  and  54  wide  between 
the  columns  of  the  proscenium,  but  is  98  ft. 
wide  further  behind.  The  ridotto,  a  large 
hall  for  promenading  between  the  acts,  is  82  ft. 
long  and  30  ft.  wide.  The  house  holds  620 
staUs,  and  in  place  of  a  pit  there  is  standing- 
room  for  600  persons.  The  boxes  can  accommo- 
date 1900  spectators,  and  the  gallery  500  more; 
so  that  the  total  capacity  of  the  house  for  opera- 
tic   representations    is   3,600.    But   the    same 
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theatre^  when  changed  into  a  ball-room,  can 
contain  more  than  7000  persons.  This  immeniie 
institution  permanently  employs  922  persons  on 
its  staff,  distributed  in  the  following  way: — 
Artist-singers,  20;  orchestra,  100;  band,  38; 
choristers,  110;  *comparse,'  120;  ballet,  140; 
dressmakers  and  tailocs,  150;  doctors,  6;  ser- 
vants, 36,  etc. 

The  gentlemen  who  provided  the  funds  for 
the  building  of  La  Scala  enjoy  the  use  of  its 
boxes  at  a  nominal  rental  whenever  the  theatre 
is  open,  each  box  having  its  owner.  In  all  other 
respects  the  theatre  has  been  the  property  of 
the  town  of  Milan  since  1872.  The  municipality 
grants  to  its  lessee  an  annual  sum  of  £9,800, 
and  the  owners  of  the  boxes  pay  £2,920 ;  and 
thus  La  Scala  enjoys  an  endowment  of  £12,720 
a  year.  The  theatre  is  controlled  by  a  Com- 
mission elected  by  the  Common  Council  of  Milan 
and  the  owners  of  its  boxes. 

Annexed  to  the  theatre  is  a  celebrated  dancing 
school,  with  60  pupils,  where  the  most  famous 
ballet-dancers  have  been  trained,  and  a  singing 
school  for  about  50  choristers.  Two  charitable 
institutions — I  FUarmonici,  founded  by  Mar- 
chesi  in  1 783,  and  the  Teaircde,  by  Modrone  in 
1829 — are  also  dependent  for  their  income  upon 
the  greatest  theatre  of  Italy. 

The  theatre  has  undergone  no  fundamental 
change  since  its  erection,  except  occasional  ne- 
cessary restorations,  the  latest  of  which  took 
place  in  1878,  when  it  was  r^lt  throughout, 
statutes  erected  to  Rossini  and  Donizetti,  etc. 

If  La  Scala  boasts  of  being  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  theatre  of  Italy,  it  has  also  the 
honour  of  having  produced  on  its  stage  the  lugest 
number  of  new  and  successful  operas  and  of  great 
singers.  We  shall  only  mention  here  the  most 
successful  operas  and  badlets  which,  being  written 
expressly  for  that  stage,  were  first  performed 
there ;  remembering  that  as  the  theatre  has  been 
open  every  year  for  103  years,  many  other  operas 
were  given  with  varying  success. 
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TilU  <if  Work. 

C/OMJKI9Cff*a 

1778 

Earop*  rleonoselatft 

Batterl. 

1787 

11  Vecchio  geloM 

AI««aandrL 

1784 

I  due  suppoati  Gontl 

ClmaroM. 

1787 

Iflgenia  in  Aulid« 

ZingareUi. 

1791 

Le  Xort«  dl  Cesara 

Do. 

1792 

Ptrra,  Be  di  Epiro 

Do. 

n 

11  Kercato  di  MoRfragon 

Do. 

179S 

La  Seccbla  npiu 

Da 

1794 

Aftasene 

Do. 

1796 

Glulletta  e  Romeo 

Do. 

1M)1 

Baccanali  di  Itoma 

ITIcoUnL 

1807 

Adelaaia  ed  Abramo 

Mayr. 

1806 

n  rlvale  dl  se  xtesso 

WelfU 

1812 

La  Tcdora  (travagante 

OeDeralt. 

»» 

La  Fietra  del  Paragon* 

BoMlnL 

1814 

AureliaiM  in  Falmira 

Do. 

11  Turco  iD  Italia 

Do. 

inV 

La  Gazza  ladra 

Do. 

1(<20 

Margherita  d'AqJou 

Veyerbeor. 

1K21 

Eltu  e  Gtaudio 

Mercadante. 

ItUS 

La  Vestale 

FaclnL 

1837 

Gli  Arabi  nelle  OalUe 

Do. 

ft 

11  Pirata 

Bellini. 

1W9 

Ta  Stianiera 

Do. 

1831 

Chlara  di  Bosemberg 

Blcct 

ifsa 

Norma 

B«UtnI. 

1834 

Lucrexla  Borgia 

Donixettl. 

•  • 

Un  ATventura  dl  Bcaramacela 

Biccl. 

18S5 

Gemma  di  Vergr 

DonisettL 

1837 

11  Giurameata 

Mercadante. 

1899 

11  BraTO 

Do. 
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TMr. 

SVIb  <i<  ITorft. 

Ccmpettr. 

mm 

Oberto,  Conte  di  8.  Boaiffecio 

Verdi. 

IMS 

NAbUGO 

Do. 

L^MS 

ILombanll 

Do. 

.MM 

L'Aiwdio  dl  Leld» 

Petretl^ 

UBS 

lona 

Do. 

IMS 

Vefiatofele. 

Boito. 

V*» 

B07  BlUL 

MarchettL 

]«7C 

La  Gioconda. 

roncUielll. 

1«0 

11  FigUool  prodlgo. 

Do. 

La  Scala  has  always  been  renowned  for  its 
splendid  and  gorgeous  'Ballets,  amongst  which 
were  most  successful — 


1T78 

I  Pridonieri  di  Cipro 

SalierL 

T7W 

I  due  Avarl 

Blcci. 

17W 

n  General  OoUl  Id  Bonrn 

Lef^rre. 

vm 

KneaeTomo. 

Oallet. 

liW 

Ccaare  in  Ksitto 

Oiola. 

lai 

GU  StreUtti 

Vigano. 

ISO 

La  Conquitta  dl  MaUoM 

S.TagllODL 

ISS 

Gogliclmo  Tail 

Henry. 

1S45 

Esmeralda 

Fognl. 

1^54 

UnfUlo 

Giorta. 

law 

Sbakeapeara 

Do. 

1»5 

Flik  e  Flok 

Hertel. 

1«64 

Velleda 

Dall  'ArghM. 

1807 

^ertel. 

un 

Kxoel»k>r. 

Marenco. 

We  should  unduly  prolong  this  article  were 
we  to  mention  the  names  of  all  the  great  artists 
who  have  gained  their  merited  applause  on  the 
boards  of  La  Scala.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that 
few  great  artists  can  be  found  within  the  last 
hnndred  years  who  have  not  deemed  it  an  honour 
and  a  duty  to  appear  on  that  celebrated  stage, 
and  win  the  approval  of  the  Milanese  public. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  &om  the 
'Teatro  alia  Scala  1778-1862/  by  Luigi  Romani 
(Lilian,  1862) ;  and  the  'Reali  Teatri  di  Milano' 
by  Cambiasi  (Ricordi,  Milan,  1881). 

Besides  La  Scala,  Milan  boasts  of  several  other 
theatres,  where  operas  are  performed  either  ex- 
clusively, or  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
instead  of  dramas.  These  theatres  are,  La 
Canobbiana,  II  Carcano,  Dal  Yerme,  Santa  Re- 
degonda.  Re  Nuovo,  and  Fossati.  At  the  Filo- 
drammatici  and  San  Simone  are  given  amateur 
performances  of  operatic  and  orchestral  music, 
to  which  admission  is  obtained  only  by  invita- 
tion. The  Milanese  Societk  del  Quartette  has 
obtained  great  reputation  for  its  masterly  per- 
formances of  classical  music,  especially  in  recent 
years.  [L.R.] 

SCALCHI,  Sofia,  was  bom  Nov.  29,  1850,  at 
Turin ;  received  instruction  in  singing  fi*om 
Augusta  Boccabadati,  and  made  her  dibut  at 
Mantua  in  1866  as  Ulrica  in  'Un  Ballo  in 
Maschera.'  She  afterwards  sang  at  Verona,  Bo- 
logna, Faenza,  Nice,  etc.,  and  in  England  for  the 
first  time  Sept.  16,  1868,  at  the  Promenade  Con- 
certs, Agricultural  Hall,  with  very  great  success. 
At  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  she 
Brst  appeared  Nov.  5  of  the  same  year,  as  Azu- 
cena*  and  after  that  as  Pierrotto  (Linda),  Urbano, 
Un  Caprajo  (Dinorah),  etc.  She  is  a  great 
favourite  at  that  theatre,  and  has  remained  there 
until  the  present  time.  Her  voice  is  of  fine 
quality  and  of  the  compass  of  two  octaves  and 
a  half  from  low  F  to  B  in  alt,  enabling  her  to 
take  both  the  mezzo-soprano  and  contralto  parts. 
She  is  also  a  fieur  actress.    In  Sept.  1875  she 


married  Signer  Lolli,  a  gentleman  of  Ferrara. 
Among  her  repertoire  may  be  named  Leonora 
(Favorita),  which  she  played  July  19,  1871,  at 
Marions  farewell  appearance;  EstelleinCampana's 
Esmeralda,  June  14,  1870;  Leonora  in  Cima- 
rosa's  '  Le  Astuzie  feminili,*  July  15, 187 1,  Meala 
in  Mass^'s  *Paul  et  Virginie,'  June  i,  1878; 
Mrs.  Page,  July  14,  77  ;  and  Fides,  June  24,  78, 
on  the  respective  revivals  of  Nicolai*s  Lustige 
Weiber,  and  of  Le  Proph^te ;  also  Arsace,  Amne- 
ris,  Mafieo  Orsini,  Siebel,  etc.  She  has  had  fre- 
quent engagements  in  Italy,  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  Vienna,  etc.  [A*^*] 

SCAlTE  (from  the  Latin  'Scala,  a  staircase  or 
ladder;  Fr.  Gamme;  Ger.  Tonkiter,  i. e.  sound- 
ladder  ;  Ital.  Scala).  A  term  denoting  the  series 
of  sounds  used  in  musical  compositions. 

The  number  of  musical  sounds  producible,  all 
differing  in  pitch,  is  theoretically  infinite,  and  is 
practically  very  large ;  so  that  in  a  single  octave 
a  sensitive  ear  may  distinguish  50  to  100  different 
notes.  But  if  we  were  to  take  a  number  of  these 
at  random,  or  if  ^we  were  to  slide  by  a  continuous 
transition  from  one  sound  to  another  consider- 
ably distant  from  it,  we  should  not  make  what 
we  call  music.  IiLoi^er  to  do  tMs  we  must  use 
only  a  certain  small  number  of  sounds,  forming 
a  determinate  series,  and  differing  from  each 
other  by  well-defined  steps  or  degrees.  Such 
a  series  or  succession  of  sounds  is  called  a  scale, 
frx>m  its  analogy  with  the  steps  of  a  ladder. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  the  aes- 
thetical  reason  for  this ;  ^  it  must  suffice  to  state 
that  all  nations,  at  all  times,  who  have  made 
music,  have  f^eed  in  adopting  such  a  selection, 
although  they  have  not  always  selected  the  same 
series  of  sounds.  As  a  first  step  towards  the 
selection  all  musical  peoples  appear  to  have  ap- 
preciated the  intimate  natural  relation  between 
sounds  which  lie  at  that  distance  apart  called 
an  octave ;  and  hence  replicates  of  notes  in  octaves 
are  found  to  form  partes  of  all  musical  scales.  The 
differences  lie  in  the  intermediate  stepsj^  or  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  main  interval  of  the 
octave  has  been  substituted. 

For  modem  European  music,  in  ascending 
from  any  note  to  its  octave  above,  we  employ, 
normally,  a  series  of  seven  steps  of  unequid 
height,  called  the  diatonic  scale,  with  the  power 
of  interposing,  accidentally,  certain  intermediate 
chromatic  steps  in  additio/i.  The  diatonic  scale 
is  of  Greek  origin,  hiCving  been  introduced  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.o.  The  main 
divisions  of  the  octave  were  at  the  intervals  called 
the  fiftli  and  the  fourth,  and  the  subdivisions  were 
formed  by  means  of  two  smaller  divisions  called  a 
tone  and  a  hemitone  respectively.  The  tone  was 
equal  to  the  distance  between  the  fourth  and  the 
fifth,  and  the  hemitone  was  equal  to  a  fourth 
miniu  two  tones.  The  octave  was  made  up  of  five 
tones  and  two  hemitoues,  and  the  entire  Greek 
diatonic  scale  of  two  octaves,  as  settled  by  Pytha- 
goras, maybe  accurately  represented  in  modem 
notation  as  follows : — 

1  More  complete  information  on  the  labject  gvnerallf  may  be 
found  in  Belmholtz's  '  Tonempflndungea,' or  la  '  The  FlUlosophy  of 
Music/  by  W.  Pole  (London,  1^9). 
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Thus  the  essence  of  the  diatonic  scale  was  that 
it  consisted  of  tones,  in  groaps  of  two  and  three 
alternately,  each  group  being  separated  by  a 
kemilone  from  the  adjoining  one ;  and,  combining 
consecutive  intervals,  any  two  tones  with  a 
heniitone  would  form  a  fourth,  any  three  tones 
with  a  hemitone  would  form  a  Jiflh,  and  any 
complete  cycle  of  five  tones  with  two  hemitones, 
would  form  a  perfect  octave. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  in  this  series  of  notes, 
proved  to  be  in  use  above  two  thousand  years 
ago,  we  have  essentially  our  diatonic  scale ;  the 
series  corresponding  in  fact  with  the  natural  or 
white  keys  of  our  modem  organ  or  pianoforte.. 
And  as  this  series  formed  the  basis  of  the 
melodies  of  the  Greeks,  so  it  forms  the  basis  of 
the  tunes  of  the  present  day. 

Although,  however,  the  general  aspect  of  the 
diatonic  series  of  musical  sounds  remains  un- 
altered, it  has  been  considerably^  affected  in  its 
mode  of  application  by  two  modem  elements — 
namely.  Tonality  and  Harmony. 

First,  a  glance  at  the  Greek  scale  will  show  that 
there  are  seven  different  diatonic  ways  in  which 
an  octave  may  be  divided;  thus,  firom  A  to  the 
A  above  will  exhibit  one  way,  from  B  to.  B 
another,  from  C  to  C  a  third,  and  so  on— keep- 
ing to  the  white  keys  alone  in  each  case ;  and  all 
these  various  '  forms  of  the  octave '  as  they  were 
called,  were  understood  and  used  in  the  Greek 
music,  and  formed  different '  modes.'  In  modem 
times  we  adopt  only  two  —  one  corresponding 
with  C  to  C,  which  we  call  the  Major  mode, 
the  other  corresponding  with  A  tQ<  A,  which  we 
call  the  Minor  mode.  And  in  each  case  we  attach 
great  importance  to  the  notes  forming  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  octave  series,  either  of  which  we 
call  the  Tonic  or  Keynote.  We  have,  therefore, 
in  modem  music,  the  two  following  '  forms  of  the 
octave'  in  common  use.  And  we  may  substitute 
for  the  Greek  word  '  hemitone '  the  modem  term 
'semitone,'  which  means  the  same  thing. 

JntervaU  qfOu  I>iatonie  Scale  for  the  Major  Mode, 
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Iniervalt  of  the  Diatonic  Scale  for  the  Minor  Mode, 
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SCALE. 

Although  these  differ  materially  from  each 
other^  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  original  Greek 
diatonic  form  of  the  series  is  in  each  perfectly 
preserved.  It  must  be  explained  that  the  minor 
scale  is  given,  under  particular  circumstances, 
certain  accidental  variations  [see  Asoendino 
Scale],  but  these  are  of  a  chromatic  nature; 
the  normal  minor  diatonic  form  is  as  here 
shown.  The  choice  of  particular  forms  of  the 
octave,  and  the  more  prominent  character  given 
to  their  limiting  notes,  constitute  the  important 
feature  of  modem  music  called  Tonality. 

Secondly,  a  certain  influence  has  been  exer- 
cised on  the  diatonic  scale  by  modem  Harmony. 
When  it  became  the  practice  to  sound  several 
notes  of  the  scale  simultaneously,  it  was  found 
that  some  of  the  intervals  of  the  Greek  series 
did  not  adapt  themselves  well  to  the  combinar 
tion.  Tills  was  particularly  the  case  with  the 
interval  of  the  major  third,  C  to  E :  according 
to  the  Greek  system  this  consisted  of  two  tones^ 
but  the  perfect  harmonious  relation  required  to 
be  a  little  flatter.  The  correction  was  eflfected 
in  a  very  simple  manner  by  making  a  slight 
variation  in  the  value  of  one  of  the  tones,  which 
necessitated  also  a  slight  alteration  in  the  value 
of  the  semitone.  Other  small  errors  have  been 
corrected  in  a  similar  way,  so  as  to  make  the 
whole  conform  to  the  principle,  that  every  noU 
of  the  scale  must  Jiave,  as  far  as  possible,  eon" 
eordant' harmonious  relations  to  other  notes;  and 
in  determining  these,  the  relations  to  the  tonic 
or  keynote  are  the  more  important. 

The  diatonic  series,  a&  thus  corrected,  is  as 
follows : — 

M(^for  Dia'onle  Scale  at  corrected  far  Modem  Harmonf. 
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The  several  intervals,  reckoned  upwaida  firam 
the  lower  keynote,  are — 

C  to  D,  Major  tone, 

E,  Major  third, 

F,  Perfect  Fourth, 

G,  Perfect  Fifth, 

A,  Major  sixth, 

B,  Major  seventh, 

C,  Octave. 
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It  has  been  stated,  however,  that  for  modem 
European  music,  we  have  the  power  of  adding, 
to  the  seven  sounds  of  the  diatonic  scale,  certain 
other  intermediate  chromatic  notes.  Thus  be- 
tween 0  and  D  we  may  add  two  notes  called 
C%  and  Db.  Between  G  and  A  we  may  add  Gf  and 
Ab,  and  so  on.  In  order  to  determine  what  the 
exact  pitch  of  these  notes  should  be,  it  is  neoes^ 
sary  to  consider  that  they  may  be  used  for  two 
quite  distinct  purposes,  i.e.  either  to  embellish 
melody  without  change  of  key,  or  to  introduce 
new  diatonic  scales  by  modulation.  In  the 
former  case  the  pitch  of  the  chromatic  notes  ia 
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indeterminate,  and  depends  on  the  taste  of  the 
performer ;  but  for  the  second  use  it  is  obvious 
that  the  new  note  must  be  given  its  correct 
harmonic  position  according  to  the  scale  it 
belongs  to :  in  fact  it  loses  its  chromatic  cha- 
racter, and  becomes  strictly  diatonic.  For 
example,  if  an  Ff  be  introduced,  determining 
the  new  diatonic  scale  of  G,  it  must  be  a  true 
major  third  above  D,  in  the  same  way  that  in 
the  scale  of  C,  B  is  a  major  third  above  G.  In 
this  manner  any  other  chromatic  notes  may  be 
located,  always  adhering  to  the  same  general 
principle  that  they  must  bear  concordant  bar* 
monic  relations  to  other  notes  in  the  diatonic 
scale  they  form  part  of. 

Proceeding  in  this  way  we  should  obtain  a 
number  of  chromatic  notes  forming  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  diatonic  scale.  For  example,  in 
order  to  provide  for  eleven  keys,  all  in  common 
use,  we  should  get  ten  chromatic  notes  in  addition 
to  the  seven  diatonic  ones,  making  seventeen  in 
all,  within  the  compass  of  a  single  octave.  This 
multiplication  of  notes  would  produce  such  a 
troublesome  complication  in  practical  music,  that 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  it  there  has  been  adopted  an 
ingenious  process  of  compromising  ^  which  simplifira 
enormously  the  construction  of  the  scale,  par- 
ticularly in  its  chromatic  parts.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  found  that  the  distance  between  the 
diatonic  notes  E  and  F,  and  between  B  and  C  is 
nearly  half  that  between  C  and  D,  or  G  and  A ; 
and  secondly,  it  is  known  that  the  adjacent 
chromatic  notes  Cf  and  Db,  Gf  and  Ab,  etc., 
are  not  very  different  from  each  other.  Putting 
all  these  things  together,  it  foUows  that  if 
the  octave  be  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts, 
a  set  of  notes  will  be  produced  not  much  dif- 
fering in  pitch  from  the  true  ones,  and  with 
the  property  of  being  applicable  to  all  keys 
alike.  Hence  has  arisen  the  modem  chro- 
matic scale,  according  to  what  is  called  equal 
temperament,  and  as  represented  on  the  key- 
board of  Uie  ordinary  pianoforte.  According 
to  this,  the  musical  BcaXe  consists  of  twelve 
temiUmeM,  each  equal  to  a  twelfth  part  of  an 
octave ;  two  of  these  are  taken  for  the  tOM 
of  the  diatonic  scale,  being  a  very  little  less 
in  value  than  the  original  major  tone  of  the 
Greek  divisions! 

This  duodecimal  division  of  the  octave  was 
known  to  the  Greeks,  but  its  modem  revival, 
which  dates  about  the  sixteenth  century,  has 
been  one  of  the  happiest  and  most  ingenious 
simplifications  ever  known  in  the  history  of 
mnaic.  and  has  had  the  effect  of  advancing  the 
art  to  an  incalculable  extent.  Its  defect  is  that 
certain  harmonic  combinations  produced  by  its 
notes  are  slightly  imperfect  and  lose  the  satis- 
fiicfcory  effect  produced  by  harmonies  perfectly 
in  tune.  The  nature  and  extent  of  this  defect, 
and  the  means  adopted  to  remedy  it  will  be 
more  properly  explained  under  the  article 
Tkvpsbaiient,  which  see.  [W.P.3 

SCARAMUCCIA.  UN'  AVVENTURA  DI. 
A  comic  opera  in  3  acts ;  libretto  by  F.  Romani, 
music  by  L.  Ricci.     Produced    at  the  Scala, 


Milan,  Sept.  6,  1834,  ^"^^^  great  success.  In 
French  (by  Forges),  'Une  aventure  de  Scara- 
mouche,'  Versailles,  June  184a  ;  and  in  Italian, 
Th^tre  des  Italiens,  Feb.  a6, 1846.  [G.] 

SO  ARIA,  Ehil,  bom  in  1838  at  Gratz, 
Styria,  studied  at  the  Conservatorium,  Vienna, 
under  Gentiluomo,  made  his  d^but  at  Pesth  as 
St.  Bris  in '  The  Huguenots,*  and  afterwards  sang 
at  Brunn  and  Frankfort.  In  i860  he  came  to 
London  for  the  purpose  of  further  study  imder 
Garcia,  where  he  was  heard  by  Abt,  who  pro- 
cured him  an  engagement  in  1862  at  Dessau. 
He  next  played  at  Leipzig,  and  from  1865  to  7  a 
at  Dresden.  Among  his  best  parts  were  Hercules 
(Alceste),  Sarastro,  Leporello,  Caspar,  Rocco, 
Landgrave  (Tannhauser),  Pogiier  (Meistersinger) 
Burgomaster  (Czaar  und  Zinmiermann),  Dulca- 
mara, Geronimo  (II  Matrimonio  segreto),  and 
Falstaff,  in  which  last  a  critic  remarks  that  he 
made  one  of  his  greatest  successes  ....  when  he 
was  at  Dresden,  and  made  it  in  great  measure 
by  his  really  excellent  acting  of  the  character. 
From  187a  till  now  (188 1)  he  has  been  en- 
gaged at  Vienna,  where  he  has  established  his 
reputation  as  a  versatile  singer  and  actor  in  both 
baritone  and  bass  parts,  but  best  in  the  latter, 
as  his  'carefully  deadened  high^  notes  form 
so  great  a  contrast  to  the  vigorous  notes  of 
his  lower  and  middle  register'  (Hanslick). 
Among  his  more  recent  parts  are  Hans  Sachs 
(Meistersinger)  Wotan  (Nibelungen) — for  which 
character  he  was  originally  selected  by  Wagner 
for  Bayreuth — Micheli  (Wassertrager)  Escamillo, 
Marcel,  Bertram,  and  (1879)  Seneschal  (Jean  de 
Paris).  He  has  played  in  the  principal  German 
and  Austrian  cities*  also  in  Italian  opera  at 
St.  Petersburg.  [A.C.] 

SCARLATTI,  Alessandbo.  a  musician  of 
great  importance,  and  the  creator  of  modem 
opera.  Of  his  early  life  nothing  is  known 
beyond  what  may  be  gathered  from  his  tomb- 
stone *  in  the  St.  CseciUa  chapel  of  the  Church 
of  Monte  Santo  in  Naples : 

HEIC  SITVS  EST 

EQVES    ALEXANDER    SCARLACTVS 

VIR  MODERATIONE  BENEFICENTIA 

PIETATE  INSIGNIS 

MVSICES    INSTAVRATOR    MAXIMYS 

QVI  SOLIDIS  VETERVM  NVMERIS 

NOVA  AC  MIRA  SVAVITATE 

MOLLTTIS 

ANTIQVITATI  GLORIAM  POSTERITATI 

IMITANDI    SPEM     ADEMIT 

OPTIMATIBVS  REGIBVSQ 

APPRIME  CARVS 

TANDEM  ANNOS  NATVM  LXVI  EXTINXTT 

SVMHO  CVM  ITALIAE  DOLORE 

IX    KAL**    NOVEMB™    CI3IDCCXXV 

MORS  MODIS  FLECTI  NESCIA 


»  For  a  fltoimne  of  thli  iMcriptlon.  now  Hrrt  correctly  pabllsheS. 
•nd  dllfcring  much  from  th«  tr»nici1ptlona  of  F«H«.  VlllMo**,  and 
Florimo.  we  %n  indebted  to  Dr.  Dohcn.  chief  of  the  Royal  Aqoarium. 
Naples.  We  h»Te  al»o  to  thank  8lg.  Mlnerrinl,  Mad.  Zamplal  Halaiaro, 
and  Mr.  Wroford  for  Uad  Mrrlcei  In  reJitfaaca  to  It.   [G.J 
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Prom  a  Maltese  cross  engraved  at  tlie  foot  of 
the  inscription  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  was 
a  Knight  of  the  order  of  Malta. 

Since  *  ix.  Kal.  Novembris  cioioocxxv  *  means 
Oct.  74,  1735,  it  follows  that  Scarlatti  was  bom 
in  1659,  and  we  learn  from  the  score  of  *  Pom- 
peo '  (in  the  possession  of  Gaspare  Selvaggio,  and 
also   verified  by  Flozimo)  that  his  birthplace 
was  Trapani  in  Sicily.    As  to  his  musical  educa- 
tion, some  maintain,  though  without  citing  any 
authority,  that  he  studied  in  Parma,  while  others 
declare  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Carissimi  (bom 
1604)    in    Rome.      The    eminent    antiquarian 
Villarosa  ('Memorie  dei  compositori  ...  del 
regno  di  Napoli ')  states  (without  quoting  his 
authority)  that  when  Scarlatti  moved  with  his 
family  to  Naples  he  was  a  f  celebrated  singer 
and  player  on  the  harp  and  narpsichord.  ]  The 
first  ascertained  fact  in  his  life  is  that  he  was 
commissioned  to  compose  for  Christina,  Queen 
of  Sweden,  an  opera  *L'  Onestk  neir  amore* 
performed  in   1680   at   her  palace    in   Rome, 
and  it  is   a  probable  inference   that   he  was 
even  at  that  time  a  composer  of  some   mark. 
Cramer  s  '  Musikalisches  Magazin  '  (and  year, 
668)  states  that  he  composed  an  opera  for  Munich 
in  the  same  ye«'ir,  an  assertion  which,  like  many 
others  concerning    Scarlatti,    has    been   copied 
without  verification  from  one  book  ti>  another. 
F^tis  doubted  the  fact,  and  it  has  been  com- 
pletely disproved  by  Rudhart  ('Geschichte  der 
Oper  am  Hofe  zu   Miinchen').    The  court  of 
Bavaria  had  at  that  time  as  representative  in 
Rome  an  Abb^  Scarlatti,   whose  name  occurs 
frequently  in   the  aocouuts  as  receiving  large 
sums   of  money.    At  a  brilliant  file  given  by 
this  Abb^  ScnrUtti  (P^re  Mdu^trier*s  'Repre- 
sentations en  rausique,*  252)  on  Aug.  32,  1680, 
at  the  Vigna  della  Pariola  near  Rome,   'La 
Baviera  trionfante,  componimento  per  musica* 
was  performed,  a  fact  which  has  given  rise  to  a 
serit^s  of  misstatements,  originating  with  Lipow- 
sky,   who  in   his  '  National  Garde  Jahrbuch  * 
(18 1 4)  cites  the  Abb^  as  Alessandro  Scarlatti, 
and  changes  the   locality  to   Munich,   though 
he  states  in  his  *  Bayrisches  Musiklexicon '  that 
no  opera  of  Scarlatti's  was  produced  in  Munich 
before  172 1.     'Pompeo'  was  performed  at  the 
royal  palace  at  Naples,  Jan.  30,  1684  (F^tis^s 
copy  is  dated  1683),  and  on  the  libretto  Scarlatti 
is  styled  Maestro  di  capella  to  the  Queen  of 
Sweden.     In  1693  he  composed  an  oratorio  '  I 
dolori  di  Maria  sempre  Vergine'  for  the  Con- 
gregazione   dei   sette   Dolori   di  San   Luigi  di 
Palazzo  in  Rome,  and  an  opera,  '  Teodora,'  ^  in 
which  may  be  found  many  airs  having  the  first 
part  Da  capo  after  the  second,  a  practice  logi- 
cally and  musically  correct,  and,  according  to 
Kiesewetter  first  brought  into  genertd  use  by 
Scarlatti,  though  instances  of  it  do  occur  before 
his  time.     In  'Teodora'  we  find  also  the  first 
orchestral  ritomel,  and  the  germ  of  the  *  recitative 
obligato,'  with   the  entire  orchestra  employed 
to  accompany   the  recitative.     Violins,  violas, 

I  Abnmo  BtMfi.  of  Florsnc*.  hu  «  contemponDcouB  copy. 


and  basses  formed  the  groundwork  of  his 
orchestra,  with  oboes  and  flutes  (seldom  found 
together,  though  an  instance  occurs  in  *Tigrane'), 
horns,  bassoons,  trumpets,  and  drums.  Queen 
Chris^Una  died  in  1688,  and  in  1694  Scarlatti 
was  maestro  di  capella  to  the  Viceroy  of  Naples, 
as  we  learn  from  the  libretto  of  Legrenzi's  opera 
'  Odoacre '  to  which  Scarlatti  added  some  songs 
for  a  performance  at  San  Bartulomeo  (Jan.  5, 
1694)  stating  in  the  preface  with  commendable 
modesty  that  the  airs  thus  added  are  distin- 
guished by  an  asterisk,  'for  fear  of  damaging 
Legrenzi's  reputation,  which'  was  to  him  an 
object  of  boundless  respect.*  Other  operas  were 
'Pirrho  e  Demetrio*  (1697),  '  II  Prigionero  for- 
tunato'  (1698),  and  *Laodicea  e  Berenice' 
(1 701),  which  added  enormously  to  his  fame, 
and  in  which  there  was  a  tenor  solo  with  an 
obligato  violin  accompaniment,  played  by  Corelli, 
but  with  so  little  success  that  Scarlatti  aiWr- 
wards  substituted  another  air  for  it.  On  Dec. 
31,  1703,  he  became  assistant  maestro  di  capella 
to  Antonio  Foggia  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  in 
Rome,  and  succeeded  to  the  chief  post  May 
1707.  Cardinal  Ottoboni  also  took  him  up, 
and  made  him  his  private  maestro  di  capella,  as 
we  learn  from  the  libretto  of  his  *  Trionfo  della 
Liberty '  (Venice  1707).  Soon  after  this  he  re- 
ceived the  order  of  the  Grolden  Spur.^  He  resigned 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore  in  1709,  returned  to 
Naples,  and  died  Oct.  24,  1725. 

Scarlatti's  fertility  was  enormous.  '  Tigrane ' 
(1715)  is  called  on  we  libretto  his  io6th  opera, 
and  there  were  in  all  115,  of  which  only  41  are 
extant,  including,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned : — 


II  Prigionero  inperbo  (Xaples) : 
Equlvoche  nel  sembiaote ;  Eraclea 
(with  all  the  Instruments  m«n 
tioiied.  except  druma,  1700 :  icore 
In  the  FiiiM  Collection.  Brunels) ; 
Nozze  col  nemico;  MItridate;  II 
KIglio  delle  mItb  (1702) ;  La  Ca- 
duta  del  DeoemTlri  (1706) :  II  Medo 
(1708.  much  pralied  by  FiU»); 
Martlrlo  dl  Santa  C«etiia  (Borne) 
and  Teodoslo  (Naples  170D); 
Giro  ricoDoicluto  (Rome  1712;; 
Porsenna.  with  LottI  (San  Barto- 
lomeo.  Naples,  1713);  Sclplone  nelle 
SpEigiie,  Amor  generoso,  and  Ar- 
mluio  (Napes  1714);  Carlo  Rt 
d'AlIemanla,  and  Viztu  trionfantv 
dell'  odio  e  deU'  amoi«  (1716); 


Trionfo  dell'  Onore  florentlni,  and 
Telemacco  (Naples  and  Rome  17U) 
Interesting  for  Its  comic  Inters 
meuo  in  the  Neapolitan  dialect; 
Tersltes ;  Attillo  Regolo,  and  Cam- 
bislo  (1719),  also  witli  comic  inter- 
mezzo :  Tito  Sempronto  Graocbo. 
with  ballets,  and  Tumo  Arielnto 
(1720);  Principessa  fedele,  and 
Griselda  (Borne  1721) ;  Ptdone  ab. 
bandonata(1721). 

Undated :— Amor  rolnblle  a  tt- 
ranno  (In  the  Paris  Conaenratoire); 
Olitorio :  Massimo  Puppieno ;  Noo 
tutto  male  rlen  per  uuooera,  and 
Amazone  guerriera  (Monte  Cas- 
sino):  Diana  ed  Endimkme;  La 
Merope(B^  CoUegio,  MMo)- 


No  less  prolifiG  as  a  composer  of  church-music, 
he  left  over  200  masses,  of  which  few  have  sur- 
vived. Jommelli  pronounced  his  masses  and 
motets  the  best  he  knew  in  the  concertante  style, 
and  Uauptmann'  in  regard  to  them  happily 
compares  him  and  Palestrina  as  Viigil  and 
Homer.  His  secular  cantatas  were  equally  numer- 
ous. Bumey  saw  the  original  MSS.  of  35,  each 
composed  in  a  single  day  during  a  visit  at  Tivoli 
in  the  autumn  of  1704  to  Andrea  Adami  (da 
Bolsena),  then  a  well-known  singer  in  the  Pope*8 
choir ;  and  a  Neapolitan  amateur  told  Quartz  in 
1725  that  he  possessed  400.    His  other  works 


were : — 


*  Also  bestowed  on  Gloek  and  Motart. 

•  Letters  to  HaoMr,  L 187. 
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OnUorVM.— Dolorl  di  Marlft ;  fia- 
crttiio  d'Abruno  (Burnejr  give*  a 
CftTatioA  therefrom.  Bbtory,  It. 
HI);  lUrtlrto  dl  SaoU  Teodosia 
CFvts.  B(blloth««i«  NatioiuU«): 
CoDceJpSoni  delU  b«aU  VervioQ : 
9pom  dd  MMiri  eantid ;  Sao  Fi- 
Uppo  dl  M«ri  (Borne  1718);  Ver- 
giiM  addolorau  (Kaplei  1722): 
nabas  Mater.  4  4  (Borne  172S); 
dhto  k  S :  FaMlo  tec.  Johaimem. 

Church  Mule— Sereral  Manei 
to  the  arthlves  of  the  Bcal  Ool- 
legio.  Naplea.  toclodlnc  ooe  k  10 
voci.  for  3  cbotn,  violin,  and  or- 
Alao  (Tooeertl  flacrl.  for  1. 2. 


9^  and  4  toIom  (Bofer,  Amster- 
dam),  now  In  the  ¥6t\»  Collnctton; 
Fialm*— 'Ave  Bfglna.'  and  '  Lao- 
date,'  once  lu  Abbate  Bantlnl'a  po»- 
Msaion ;  and  a  Mlwrere.  eompoted 
for  the  Pope*!  Choir  In  I6K0. 

Secalar  Miulc  — Madrigals  for 
various  voices  (Padre  Martini 
gives  one  for  2  soprani  and  9  con- 
traltl  in  his  'Esemplare  dl  Con- 
trapunto  fUgato');  Serenate  k  4 
for  the  baptism  of  the  Prince  of 
Sicily  (I7SS.  Monte  (3aftslno) ;  Du- 
etto (14  Nos.).  and  Cantatas  (8  vols.) 
are  In  the  Bibllothiqua  Nattooale 
Paris. 

Scarlatti  became  in  process  of  time  teacher  at 
three  of  the  Naples  Conservatorios — San  Odo- 
firio,  I  Poveri,  and  Loreto.  Among  his  numer- 
cos  pupib  were — Logroe6ino,  Hasse,  Leo, 
Durante,  Carapello,  Greco,  Gizzi,  Abos,  Feo, 
Porpora,  Sarri,  anil  Contumacci.*  An  idea  of 
bia  skill  in  teaching  may  be  gathered  from 
a  pamphlet,  unfortunately  circulated  in  MS. 
only,  'Discorso  di  musica  sopra  un  caso  parti- 
colare  in  arte  del  Sig.  Cay.  Alessandro  Scarlatti, 
maestro  della  real  capella  di  Napoli '  (1717,  a8 
pp.  folio  with  17  of  music),  in  which  he  gave 
judgment  on  a  dispute  referred  to  his  arbitra- 
tion, between  two  Spanish  musicians  about  a 
striking  dissonance  employed  by  one  of  them. 

Maier  publi^ed  (Schlesinger,  Berlin)  a  comic 
daet  from  'Laodicea  e  Berenice,'  and,  besides 
those  already  given  there  are  at  Monte  Cassino 
*Serenata  k  3,  Venere,  Adoni,  Amore*;  Sere- 
nata  k  3,  wit^  instruments,  for  the  opening  of  a 
theatre  at  Ponlippo  (1696);  'Genio  di  Parte- 
none'  (Matteo  Sassoni);  'Gloria  di  Sebeto' 
(Yittoria  Bombare) ;  'Piacere  di  Mergellina' 
(Domenico  I'Aquilano);  'Massimo  Puppieno,' 
opera,  3  acts;  *Scipione  nelle  Spagne,'  ist  act; 
and  '  Ponenna  *  and  act,  recitatives  by  Antonio 
LottL  '36  Ariettas  for  a  single  voice,  with  a 
Thorough  Bass  for  the  Harpsichord,'  were  pub- 
lished in  London  about  1 750. 

Large  portions  of  a  mass  by  Scarlatti  are  given 
by  Rochlitz  in  his  and  voL  Another  was  printed 
entire  by  Proske  (Ratisbon,  1841) ;  a  'Leetatus' 
and  an  ' Exultate '  are  given  in  Proske's  'Musica 
Divina';  and  a  *Tu  es  Petrus'  for  8  voices 
(characterised  by  Hauptmann  as  '  very  grand,  as 
if  hewn  in  stone ')  in  Commer's  '  Musica  Saora,' 
iii.  96.  His  instrumental  music  remains  almost 
entirely  unpubli&ed.  A  Fugue  in  F  minor  is 
given  by  Pauer  in  his  '  Alte  luaviermusik.* 

His  portrait,  after  Solimena,  may  be  found  in 
the  '  Biographia  degli  Uomini  illustri  del  Regno 
diNapoU'  (1810).  [F.G.] 

SCARLATTI,  DoMEKico,  or,  according  to 
*Quadrio,  Gibolamo,  son  of  Alessandro,  bom 
apparently  in  Naples,  1683,  first  learned  from 
his  father,  and  later  from  Gasparini.  He  has 
been  called  a  pupil  of  Bernardo  Pas(yiini, 
bat  that  seems  most  improbable,  seeing  that 
Pasquini  was  of  the  school  of  Palestrina,  and 
wrote  entirely  in  the  contrapuntal  style,  whereas 
.Domenioo  Scarlatti's  chief  interest  is  that  he  was 
the  first  composer  who  studied  the  peculiar  cha- 

1  rttH  calls  Lso  a  pupO  of  PHonl.  an  error  oorreetad  by  Florlmo. 
a  Uartm . . .  d'ogni  poeala.  vU.  MS. 


racteristics  of  the  free  style  of  the  harpsichord. 
His  bold  style  was  by  no  means  appreciated  in 
Italy,  for  Bumey  remarks  ('State  of  Music  in 
France  and  Italy ')  that  the  harpsichord  was  so 
little  played  that  it  had  not  affected  the  organ, 
which  was  still  played  in  the  grand  old  tradi- 
tional style.  The  first  work  on  which  Domenico 
is  known  to  have  been  engaged  was  that  of  re- 
modelling for  Naples,  in  1704,  Polaroli's  opera 
'Irene'  (Venice  1695).  In  1710  he  composed 
for  the  private  theatre  of  Maria  Casimira,  Queen 
Dowager  of  Poland,  a  dramma  pastorale 
'Sylvia'  (libretto  in  the  Paris  Biblioth^ue 
Nationale),  which  was   followed  by   'Orlando' 


leto*  (1715,  Teatro  Capranico),  interesting  as 
the  first  musical  setting  of  that  subject.  In 
1 708  he  was  in  Venice  with  Handel,  then  on  his 
way  from  Florence,  which  he  left  in  January,  to 
Rome,  where  he  arrived  in  March,  his  '  Agrip- 
pina'  being  performed  37  times  in  Venice. 
Domenico  seems  to  have  accompanied  him  to 
Rome,  for  Cardinal  Ottoboni  held  a  kind  of 
competition  between  the  two,  at  which  the 
victory  was  undecided  on  the  harpsichord,  but 
when  it  came  to  the  organ,  Scarlatti  was  the  first 
to  acknowledge  his  rival's  superiority,  declaring 
that  he  had  no  idea  siich  playing  as  Handel's 
existed.  The  two  becaihe  fast  friends  from  that 
day,  they  remained  together  till  Handel  left 
Italy,  and  met  again  in  London  in  1730.  Even 
in  extreme  old  age  Handel  spoke  with  pleasure 
of  D.  Scarlatti,  and  Mainwaring  (*  Memoirs,* 
61)  relates  that  when  Scarlatti  was  in  Spain,  if 
his  own  playing  was  admired,  he  would  turn  the 
conversation  on  Handel's,  crossing  himself  at  the 
same  time  as  a  sign  of  his  extreme  reverence.  In 
January  1715  he  succeeded  Baj  as  maestro  di 
capella  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  where  he  com- 
poeed  Masses,  Salve  Reginas,  etc.  In  1719  he 
went  to  London,  where  his  'Narciso*  was  per- 
formed (May  30,  1730),  and  in  172 1  to  Lisbon, 
where  he  bectune  a  court  favourite.  The  long- 
ing for  home  and  kindred  however  drove  him 
back  to  Naples,  where  Hasse  heard  him  play 
the  harpsichord  in  1735.  In  1729  he  was 
invited  to  the  Spanish  court,  and  appointed 
music-master  to  the  Princess  of  the  Asturias, 
whom  he  had  formerly  taught  in  Lisbon.  Ac- 
cording to  the  *Gazetta  musicale'  of  Naples 
(Sept.  15,  1838)  he  returned  to  Naples  in  1754, 
and  died  there  in  1757.  Being  an  inveterate 
gambler  he  left  his  family  in  great  destitution, 
but  Farinelli  came  to  their  assistance.  (Sacchi's 
'Vita  di  Don  Carlo  Broschi.') 
f  As  we  have  said,  Scarlatti  was  in  some  sense 
the  founder  of  m()dem  execution,  and  his  in- 
fluence may  be  traced  in  Mendelssohn,  Liszt, 
and  many  other  masters  of  the  modem  school. 
He  made  great  use  of  the  crossing  of  the  hands, 
and  produced  entirely  new  effects  by  this  means. 
His  pieces,  unlike  the  suites  of  Handel  and  his 
predecessors,  were  all  short.  Santini  possessed 
349  of  them.    Of  these  Scarlatti  himself  only 
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pubb'shed  one  book  of  30  pieces,  entitled  '  Eaer- 
cizii  per  gravicembalo/  etc.,  printed  accordii^  to 
Burney  in  Venice,  but  at  any  rate  before  Aug. 
1746,  when  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  whose 
name  is  on  the  title-page,  ascended  the  throne. 
In  the  F^tis  collection  is  a  Paris  edition, '  Pieces 
pour  le  clave9in/  a  vols.,  published  by  Mme. 
Boivin  (who  died  Sept.  1733)  and  Le  Clerc* 
'  4a  Suits'  of  Lessons'  were  printed  by  B.  Ckx>ke, 
London,  under  the  supervision  of  Scarlatti's 
firiend  Boseingrave  (between  1730  and  i737» 
when  Boseingrave  went  out  of  his  mind). 
Czemy*s  edition  (Haslinger,  Vienna,  1839),  con- 
taining aoo  pieces,  was  re-edited  (Paris,  Sauer, 
Girod)  and  revised  by  Mme.  Farrenc  from  Bosein- 
grave*B  edition,  and  MSS.  then  in  possession 
of  Rimbault.  There  are  also  130  pieces  in  Far- 
renc's  '  Tr^sor  des  Pianistes '  (1864)  ;  60  Sonatas 
are  published  by  Breitkopf;  and  18  pieces, 
grouped  as  Suites  by  von  Biilow,  by  Peters. 

Though  the  technique  of  pianoforte-playing 
owes  so  much  to  Domenico  Scarlatti,  he  did 
nothing  towards  the  development  of  the  sonata. 

There  seem  to  have  been  other  musicians  of 
this  name,  as  Mr.  Haberl  of  Batisbon  saw  in 
Home  a  melodrama  *  Agnus  occisus  ab  origine 
Hundi,'  signed  Francesco  Scarlatti,  and  there  is 
at  Monte  Caasino  a  score  by  Pietro  Scarlatti, 
'  Clitarro,'  with  intermezzi  by  Hasse.         C^*^*] 

SCABLATTI,  Giuseppe,  grandson  of  Ales- 
Bandro,  bom  at  Naples  171a.  Of  his  artistic  life 
but  little  is  known.  He  settled  in  Vienna  in 
'757*  ^P  ^  which  date  he  had  produced  the 
following  operas : — '  Pompeo  in  Armenio '  (Bome, 
1747) ;  '  Adriano  in  Siria*  (Naples,  1 75  a) ;  '  Ezio' 
(lb.  1 754) ;  '  Gli  effetti  della  gran  Madre  Natura' 
(Venice,  1754);  'Merope*  (Naples,  1755);  •Chi 
tutto  abbraccia  nulla  stringe  (Venice,  1756). 
In  Vienna  he  brought  out  eight  more  at  the 
court  theatre : — '  II  mercato  di  malmantile,'  and 
'L*isola  disabitata'  (1757);  'La  serva  scaltra' 
(17K9);  'Issipile'  and  'La  Clemenza  di  Tito' 
(1760);  'Artaserse'  (1763);  'Gli  stravaganti' 
(1765);  *^  moglie  padrona'  (1768).  He  died 
at  Vienna  Aug.  17,  1777.  [C.F.P.] 

SCENA  (Gr.  Xmjvrj ;  Lat.  Scenn;  Ital.  Scena, 
Teatro,  Palco ;  Ger.  Biihne,  Auftritt ;  Fr.  Sctne, 
Thidire ;  Eng.  Scene,  Stage).  A  term,  which,  in 
its  oldest  and  fullest  significance,  applies  equally 
to  the  Stage,  to  the  Scenery  it  represents,  and  to 
the  Dramatic  Action  which  takes  place  upon  it. 
Hence,  the  long  array  of  synonyms  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article. 

I.  Classical  authors  most  frequently  use  the 
word  in  its  first  sense,  as  applying  to  that  part  of 
a  Greek  or  Boman  Theatre  which  most  nearly 
answers  to  what  we  should  now  call  the  Stage ; 
and  the  classical  tendencies  of  the  Benaissanoe 
movement  led  to  its  similar  use  in  the  i6th  cen- 
tury. Thus,  in  Peri's  'Euridice,*  printed  in  1600, 
we  find  the  following  direction :  '  Tirsi  viene  in 
Scena,  sonando  la  presente  Zinfonia  con  un  Tri- 
flauto  * — *  Thyrsis  comes  upon  the  Stage,  playing 

1  Na  10  fn  Tol.  fl.  1»  aa  orgta  tbgne  by  Alenandio  BoariittL 
a  Which  are  not '  Suites,'  but  aiogle  moToma&ti. 
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the  present  Symphony  upon  a  Triple  Flnte.   [See 
Opera.] 

II.  In  its  second  sense,  the  word  is  commonly 
applied,  in  England,  to  those  divisions  of  a  Dranm 
which  are  marked  by  an  actual  change  of  Scenery ; 
a  method  of  arrangement  which  is  even  extended 
to  English  translations  of  foreign  works. 

III.  In  the  Italian,  German,  and  French  The- 
atres, the  word  is  more  frequently  used,  in  its 
third  sense,  to  designate  those  subordinate  divi- 
sions of  an  Act'  which  are  marked  by  the 
entrance,  or  exit,  of  one  or  more  members  of  the 
'Dramatis  persons ' ;  a  new  Scene  being  always 
added  to  the  list,  when  a  new  Character  appears 
upon,  or  quits  the  Stage,  though  it  be  only  a 
Messenger,  with  half-a-dozen  words  to  say,  or 
sing.  The  ostensible  number  of  Scenes,  there- 
fore, in  an  Italian,  or  German  Opera,  is  always 
far  greater  than  that  indicated  in  an  English 
version  of  the  same  work.  For  instance,  in  the 
original  Libretto  of  'Der  Freischiitz'  7  Scenes 
are  enumerated  in  the  First  Act,  6  in  the  Second, 
and  1 7  in  the  Third ;  whereas  the  popular  English 
translation  only  recognises  i  in  Act  I,  a  in 
Act  II,  and  3  in  Act  III.  An  attempt  to  intro- 
duce the  Continental  practice  to  the  English 
Theatre  was  made,  some  years  ago,  in  the  col- 
lection of  Operas  called  'The  Standard  Lyric 
Drama  *  (Boosey  &  Co.) ;  and,  as  it  has  been 
revived  in  the  exceUent  8vo  editions  now  pub- 
lishing by  Messrs.  Novello,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
uniformity  of  custom  may  be  eventually  esta* 
blished,  at  least  in  all  translated  works. 

IV.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  the  term  Scena 
is  applied,  by  Operatic  Composers,  to  an  Aooonk- 
paniedBecitati ve,  either  interspersed  with  passsges 
of  Bhythmic  Melody,  or  followed  by  a  regular 
Aria.    In  the  former  case,  the  word  is  generally 
used  alone— and  always  in  its  Italian  form :   in 
the  latter  the  Composition  is  sometimes  called 
'  Scena  ed  Aria.'     Less  frequently,  the  place  of 
pure  Becitative  is  supplied  by  the  introduction 
of  short  strains  of  Melody,  with  strongly -marked 
variations  of  Tempo.    But,   in  all  cases,  it  is 
de  rigueur  that  the  character  of  the  Composition 
should  be   essentially  and    unmistakably  dra- 
matic throughout.    The  Scena,  thus  defined,  is 
as  old  as  the  Opera  itself;  for  the  name  might 
very  well  be  given  to  the  Sis^e  from  •  Euridice,* 
already  alluded  to;   or  to  the   'Lamento'  in 
Monteverde*s  'Ariana.'    A  very  fine  example, 
much  in  advance  of  its  age,  will  be  found  in 
'  Ah  rendimi  quel  core,'  from  Francesco  Rossi's 
'  Mitrane '  (1688).    Handel  used  the  Scena»  with 
telling  efiect,  both  in  Opera  and  Oratorio ;  as  in 
'Solitudini  amate,'  in  'Alessandro';  'II  poter 
quelche  brand,'  in  'Scipio,'  and  'Deeper  and 
deeper  still'  and  'Farewell  ye  limpid  streams.* 
in   'Jephtha.'     Mozart's  peculiar  aptitude  for 
this  kind  of  Composition  is  well  exemplified  in 
his  wonderful  Scena  for  two  Voices,  'Die  Weise- 
lehre  dieser  Knaben,'  in  'Die  Zauberflote';  in 
innumerable  delightful  instances   in  his  other 
Operas;  and  in  a  large  collection  of  detached 

*  Ital.  AUoi  JFr.  AeUi  On.  Attf»mg-ln  allustoa  to  the  imiJlDa  of 
thecttitaln. 
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pieces,  such  m  'Ch'io  mi  scordi/  'Bells  mia 
fiamma,'  'Ahi,  lo  previdi/  'Miiera,  dove  sont' 
and  others,  too  numeroos  to  mention,  most  of 
them  ¥rritten  for  the  Stage,  though  some  are 
clearly  intended  for  the  Concert-room,  not- 
withstanding their  powerful  dramatic  expression. 
To  this  latter  class  of  Scenas  must  be  referred 
Beethoven's  magnificent  'Ah,  perfido!*  which 
ranks,  with  the  Scenas  for  Leonore,  and  Florestan, 
in  '  fidelio,*  among  his  most  passionate  Composi- 
tioDs  for  Voice  and  Orchestia.  The  Scena  was, 
unquestionably,  Weber's  strongest  point — wit- 
ness his  three  magnificent  examples,  '  Durch  die 
Walder,'  *  Wie  nahte  mir  die  Schlummer,*  and 
'Ocean,  du  Ungeheuer,*  and  his  six  'Concert 
Arien*— of  which,  however,  five  only  have  as  yet 
been  published.  The  grand  Scena,  in  Bb,  for 
Kunegunde  in  'Faust,*  is  one  of  Spohr's  most 
notable  masterpieces :  and  the  same  Composer's 
impaasioned  Isistrumental  Scena,  for  Violin  and 
Orchestra,  stands  quite  alone,  as  an  inspiration 
of  the  highest  order.  He  also  wrote  a  very  fine 
Scena  for  the  Concert-room  —  '  Tu  m'abban- 
doni '  (op.  71) :  and  Mendelssohn  has  left  us  a 
priceless  treasure  of  this  class,  in  his  '  Infelice,' 
which  embodies  an  amount  of  scenic  power  no 
lees  remarkable  than  that  thrown  into  the  nu- 
merous similar  movements  in  his  Oratorios.  The 
secret  of  success,  in  all  these  cases,  lies  in  the 
intensity  of  dramatic  expression  embodied  in  the 
work.  When  this  is  present,  no  really  great  Com- 
poser ever  fails  to  hit  his  mark.  In  its  absence, 
the  outward  form  of  the  Scena  becomes  a  mean- 
ingless absurdity — a  truth  which  has  not  been 
sufficiently  considered  by  some  writers  of  later 
date.  [W.S.R.] 

SCENARIO.  An  Italian  term,  meaning  a 
sketch  of  the  scenes  and  main  points  of  an  opera 
libretto,  drawn  up  and  settled  preliminary  to 
filling  in  the  detail.  [G.] 

SCHABLONE.  The  German  term  for  a 
stencil  or  pattern,  and  thence  in  musical  criticism 
often  applied  to  music  ¥rritten  with  too  much 
adherence  to  mechanical  form  or  manner,  whether 
the  composer's  own,  or  some  one  else's — made 
00  a  cut  and  dried  pattern.  The  term  eapell- 
mei tier-must  k  is  used  by  the  German  critics  for  a 
similar  thing.  With  a  riightly  different  metaphor 
we  should  say,  'cast  in  the  same  mould.'       [G.] 

SCHACHTNER,  Johann  Avdrkas,  from 
1754  trumpeter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg, 
and  previously,  according  to  a  letter  of  Mozart's 
(Oct.  17, 1777)  in  the  church-choir  at  Ingolstadt, 
where  he  was  brought  up  in  the  Jesuit  school. 
He  died  in  1795.  He  was  a  thorough  musician 
(much  greater  knowledge  was  required  to  play  the 
trumpet  Uien  than  now)  and  hsd  literary  tastes 
besides.  Being  intimate  with  the  Mozart  family 
he  watched  with  great  interest  the  extraordinary 
eariy  development  of  Wolfgang's  genius,  and  20 
years  later  wrote,  at  the  request  of  Mozart's  sister, 
a  letter*  to  which  we  owe  a  host  of  characteristic 
and  touching  details.  His  affection  was  fully 
returned,  for  *  Wolfgangerl '  would  ask  him  a 

1  THUA  April  24. 1792.    Olrto  In  fbll  hj  Jfthn,  1. 19. 
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dozen  times  a  day  if  he  was  really  fond  of  him, 
and  when  Schachtner  would  sometimes  in  fun 
say  '  No,'  the  tears  would  start  into  his  eyes  *  so 
loving  and  so  tender  was  his  little  heart.*  When 
the  two  were  carrying  his  toys  from  one  room  to 
the  other  Wolfgang  would  insist  on  their  either 
singing  or  fiddUng  a  march.  To  Schachtner  too 
the  father  showed  the  blotted  MS.  of  the  first 
PF.  concerto,  and  related  the  litUe  fellow's 
answer  to  his  objection  that  it  was  too  difficult 
— '  That  is  just  why  it  is  called  a  concerto ;  people 
must  practise  till  they  can  play  it,'  upon  which 
he  set  to  work  to  try  and  play  it  himself.  At 
this  time  he  was  4,  and  two  years  later,  after  his 
return  from  Vienna,  when  some  trios  by  a  friend 
were  being  tried,  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
play  the  second  violin,  and  cried  at  his  father's 
refusal  (he  had  had  absolutely  no  instruction  in 
the  vioUn),  till  at  Schachtner 's  intercession  Leo- 
pold Mozart  gave  way,  saying,  'You  may  play 
with  Herr  Schachtner;  but  you  must  do  it  softly 
so  that  nobody  may  hear  you.'  Schachtner  soon 
found  himself  superfluous,  and  was  not  surprised 
to  see  tears  of  joy  in  the  father's  eyes.  Among 
other  traits,  Schachtner  relates  as  a  proof  of  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  the  boy's  ear  his  pointing 
out  that  Schachtner's  violin  was  a  half-a-qnarter 
of  a  tone  lower  than  his  own,  and  on  another 
occasion  his  fainting  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
of  which  up  to  ten',  he  had  a  positive  dread. 
Schachtner  wrote  the  libretto  of  an  opera'  which 
Mozart  intended  for  Vienna,  and  had  made  great 
progress  with,  and  translated  the  libretto  of 
*  Idomeneo '  into  Grerman,  thus  enabling  Leopold 
Mozart  to  say  (letter  to  Breitkopf,  Aug.  10, 178 1) 
that  it  was  entirely  the  work  of  persons  living  in 
Salzburg, '  the  poetry  by  Court-chaplain  Varesco, 
the  music  by  my  son,  and  the  German  trans- 
lation by  Herr  Schachtner.*  (Jahn's  *  Mozart.' 
i.  564.)  [C.F.P.] 

SCHACK,  Benedict,  the  first  Tamino,  and 
one  of  the  party'  who  stood  round  Mozart's  bed 
the  night  before  his  death,  and  at  his  request 
sang  the  completed  portions  of  the  'Requiem* 
as  far  as  the  first  bars  of  the  '  Lacrimosa,'  when 
he  broke  into  violent  weeping  at  the  thought 
that  he  should  never  finish  it.  Schack,  who  was 
bom  in  1 758,  was  a  man  of  general  cultivation, 
a  thorough  musician,  and  a  good  flute-player. 
He  composed  several  operas  for  Schikaneder's 
theatre.  Mozart  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
him,  and  would  often  come  and  fetch  him  for  a 
walk,  and  while  waiting  for  Schack  to  dress, 
would  sit  down  at  his  desk  and  touch  up  his 
scores.  Schack's  voice  was  a  fine  tenor,  flexible 
and  sonorous,  and  his  execution  thoroughly  ar- 
tistic, but  he  was  a  poor  actor.*  In  1 787  he  was 
taking  second  parts  only;  in  1792  he  sang 
Tamino,  Count  Almaviva,  and  Don  Ottavio 
(Don  Gonsalvo  in  the  German  translation)  after 
which  we  hear  no  more  of  him  as  a  singer.    His 

*  Oomideted  bj  Andr<  u '  Zalde.'  Jahn  Uilnki  It  wm  mott  likely 
MA»pt&*.  from  the  French. 

«  The  others  were  Mozart's  brotheMn-lmw.  Hofer.the  Tlollntet.  and 
Vnxa  XATcr  Gerl .  a  iMM-tlocer ,  lod  the  flnt  SarMtro.  Moart  him- 
self tang  the  alto. 

«  JahD'B '  Mozart,'  U.  Bia 
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Operas  or  Singspiele  came  between  1789  and 
93 ;  some  were  written  with  GerL*  [C.F.P.] 

SCHARWENKA.  Philipp,  bom  Feb.  25, 
1847,  at  Samter,  Poeen,  East  Prussia.  His  taste 
for  music  showed  itself  early,  but  he  was  unable 
to  cultivate  it  seriously  till  the  removal  of  his 
family  to  Berlin  in  1865,  when  he  entered 
KuUak's  *New  Academy.  On  completing  his 
course  he  remained  on  the  staff  of  the  Academy, 
and  is  now  teacher  of  the  rudiments  and  of  com- 
position. His  works  are  chiefly  for  PF. — dances 
and  other  drawing-room  pieces ;  the  latest  being 
an  'Album  polonais/  op.  33.    But  he  has  also 

Published  songs ;  3  concert  pieces  for  violin  and 
'F.  (op.  17);  a  serenade  (op.  19);  studies  for 
violin,  and  for  cello,  and  has  written  two  sym- 
phonies. Herr  Scharwenka  is  also  an  accom- 
plished caricaturist,  and  has  illustrated  'Anton 
Notenquetscher,'  a  satirical  poem  by  Alex.  Mos- 
kowski  (Berlin,  1881),  with  some  very  comic 
woodcuts.  [G.] 

SCHARWENKA,  Xaver,  was  also  bom  at 
Samter,  Jan.  6,  1840;  and  like  his  brother  was 
at  Kullak*s  Academy  at  Berlin,  where  he  was 
known,  while  still  a  pupil,  for  his  PF.  playing 
and  his  compositions.  He  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  public  at  Berlin,  in  1869,  and  remained 
for  some  time  in  the  Academy  as  a  teacher,  until 
compelled  to  leave  it  for  his  military  duties  in 
1873.  After  this  he  began  to  travel,  and  was 
soon  renowned  as  a  fine  and  brilliant  player, 
and  a  *  young  composer  of  remarkable  endow- 
ments.' In  1877  he  produced  his  first  Concerto 
for  the  PF.  (in  Bb  minor,  op.  32),  playing  it  to 
the  meeting  of  German  musicians  at  Hanover 
in  May ;  it  was  played  in  England  for  the  first 
time  by  Mr.  Dannreuther  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
(both  place  and  player  well-known  in  this  country 
for  their  chivalrous  welcome  of  new  works)  Oct. 
27,  1877.  In  1878,  Feb.  14.  Scharwenka  him- 
self played  it  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipzig.  In 
1879  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  England, 

Slayed  the  same  work  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
larch  I,  and  played  at  the  Musical  Union, 
April  29.  In  1880  he  returned  and  played  at 
the  Philharmonic  Feb.  19,  and  elsewhere.  In 
1 88 1  he  made  a  third  visit  and  played  his  second 
Concerto  (in  C  minor,  op.  56,  which  he  had 
produced  at  the  GesellschafU  concert  at  Vienna 
Dec.  12,  1880)— at  the  Philharmonic,  Feb.  24. 
His  stay  was  shortened  by  his  recall  to  Germany 
for  his  military  duties  (a  cruel  anomaly  for  an 
artist !),  but  he  found  time  to  appear  several 
times,  and  deepened  the  fevourable  impression 
which  he  had  previously  made. 

Scharwenka's  published  works  number  52. 
Opus  I  is  a  Trio  in  F|  minor  for  PF.,  viobn 
and  cello,  and  op.  2  a  Sonata  for  PF.  and 
violin,  in  D  minor.  He  has  published  a  second 
PF.  trio  (in  A  minor,  op.  45),  a  quartet  for 
PF.  and  strings  (in  F,  op.  37),  a  sonata  for 
PF.  and  cello  (E  minor,  op.  46)  ;  7  original  PF. 
duets  ;  2  sonatas  (in  Cf  minor  and  £b,  op.  6  and 

1  6«ri  flttng  Omnin  In  1787  at  the  tame  tbMtre  In  the  FrethMii, 
where  wu  produced  In  1797  hi*  comic  opera  in  8  act*  '  Die  Maa- 
kerade,'  by '  a  fonner  member  of  this  theatre.' 
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36),  2  scherzos,  and  a  large  mass  of  studies, 
dances,  romances,  and  other  pieces  all  for  PF. 
solo.  The  first  PF.  concerto  is  op.  32 ;  the 
second  is  not  yet  printed.  [G.] 

SCHAUROTH,  Dklphihe  (Adolphine)  vow, 
a  Bavarian  lady  of  noble  fiunily,  a  great  piano- 
forte player,  with  whom  Mendelssohn  flirted  (se- 
riously, even  for  him)  and  played  duets,  during 
his  visit  to  Munich  in  June  1830.'  She  and 
Josephine  Lang  are  the  two  most  prominent 
figures  in  his  letters  of  that  date.  He  reached 
Venice  on  Oct.  10,  and  on  the  i6th  wrote  the 
well-known  '  Venetianisches  Gondellied'  (Songs 
without  Words,  bk.  i.  no.  6),  which  on  the  MS., 
though  not  in  print,  bears  the  words  '  fiir  Del- 
phine  Schauroth.'  Their  acquaintance  was  re- 
newed on  his  return  in  the  following  '  October, 
and  the  G  minor  Concerto,  written  at  Munich, 
is  dedicated  to  her.  She  was  bom  at  Magdeburg 
in  18 1 4,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Kalkbrenner.  Before 
1835  she  married  Mr.  Hill  Handley,  an  English- 
man, but  the  union  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
happy,  and  was  soon  dissolved.  Schumann,  in 
noticing  her  Senate  brillante  in  C  minor  (DiabelU) 
and  her  Caprice  (Ibid.),  in  his  '  Neue  Zeitschrift 
fiir  Mnsik'  (ii.  125 ;  v.  132),  while  kindly  quizzing 
her  consecutive  fifths,  false  relations,  and  other 
marks  of  inexperience  in  composing,  pardons  them 
all  for  the  thoroughly  musical  nature — *Musik 
in  ihrem  Wesen,'  'der  eigentliche  musikaliache 
Nerv' — which  her  pieces  display.  Indeed  he 
goes  so  far  as  to  class  her  with  Clara  Wieck  as 
*two  Amazons  in  a  brilliant  procession.'  In 
1839  she  played  the  Eb  Concerto  at  a  concert 
given  in  Munich  for  the  Beethov^i  monum«it» 
with  great  brilliancy  and  success  (A.  M.  Z.  xli. 
488).  In  1870  she  gave  a  recital  at  Leipzig  on 
Mendelssohn's  birthday,  in  reference  to  which 
the  Signale  speaks  of  her  own  pieces  and  two  of 
Chopin*B  as  having  special  charm.  She  is  now 
(1 881)  living  at  Charlottenburg.  It  is  matter  of 
great  regret  that  a  Ufe  which  began  so  brilliantly 
should,  to  all  appearance,  be  so  much  overclouded 
at  its  close.  [G.] 

SCHAUSPIELDIRECTOR,  DER,'Camddie 
mit  Musik  in  i  Act  *  (The  Manager,  a  Comedy 
with  Music  in  one  Act)  ;  containing  an  overture 
and  4  numbers ;  words  by  Stephanie,  jun.,  music 
by  Mozart.  Produced  at  a  Court  festival  at 
Schonbrunn,  Feb.  7,  1786.  Over  the  tenet 
(No.  3)  is  the  date,  Jan.  18,  1786.  It  was 
adapted  to  a  French  libretto  under  the  name  of 
'  L'Impresario,*  and  produced  in  Paris  in  1856. 
[See  vol.  i.  p.  768.]  A  careful  version  of  the  entire 
piece  from  the  German  original,  by  W.  Grist, 
was  brought  out  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London, 
on  Sept.  14,  1877,  as  'The  Manager,*  and  re- 
peated several  times  there  and  elsewhere. 

An  interesting  little  work,  full  of  details  on 
this  opera  and  Mozart  in  general,  is  'Mozart's 
Schauspieldirector,  von  Dr.  K.  Hirsch '  (Leipzig, 
1859).  [G.] 

SCHEBEK,  Eduund,  a  distinguished  and 
influential  Austrian  amateur.   Doctor  of  Law, 

*  'Paraille  Mendelaohn.'  Letters.  Jane  U.  iS.  163Ql 
■  Letter  of  Oct.  ClffiL 
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Imperial  councillor,  »nd  secretary  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  at  Prague,  was  bom  Oct.  a  a,  1819, 
at  Petendorf  in  Moravia.  He  began  his  musical 
career  as  head  of  a  Society  at  Olmiitz,  and  con- 
tinued it  at  Prague,  where  in  conjunction  with 
Weiss,  the  superior  of  the  Capuchins,  and  Krejci, 
he  has  revived  much  of  the  best  old  Italian 
church  music.  He  has  devoted  his  attention 
specially  to  the  construction  of  the  violin,  in 
relation  to  which  he  has  published  very  inter- 
esting treatises— ^n  the  Orchestral  Instruments 
in  the  Paris  ^  Exhibition  of  1855  *  ^^  the  Cre- 
mcmese  instruments,  k  propos  to  the  Vienna 
Exhibition  of  1873,  and  *  the  Italian  Violin 
manufacture  and  its  German  origin.*'  He  has 
also  published  a  valuable  little  pamphlet  on 
Frob&rger.  Dr.  Schebek  possesses  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  ancient  stringed  instruments,  Beethoven 
autographs,  etc.  [6.] 

SCHEBEST,  A0NE8,  bom  at  Vienna,  Feb.  15, 
181 3,  became  attached  at  a  very  early  age  to  the 
Court  Theatre  at  Dresden,  first  in  the  chorus, 
and  then  as  singer  of  small  solo  parts.  Here  she 
had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  frequently 
hearing  and  seeing  the  great  Schroeder-Devrient. 
In  1833  she  left  Dresden  for  Pesth,  and  from 
1836  to  41  starred  throughout  Grermany  with 
?ery  great  applause.  Her  voice  was  a  fine  mezzo- 
loprano,  her  style  and  method  were  good,  her 
best  parts  heroic,  with  much  energy  and  passion. 
In  1 84 1  she  married  the  great  theologian  Dr. 
David  Strauss  (himself  a  keen  amateur,  and 
author  of  an  interesting  paper  on  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony), and  died  Dec.  23,  1869,  at  Stuttgart. 
She  left  an  account  of  her  career — 'Aus  dem 
Leben  einer  KUnstlerin '  (1857).  [G.] 

8CHECHNEE-WAAGEN,  Nanette,  dra- 
matic singer,  bom  at  Munich  in  1806.  She  was 
employed  in  the  chorus-scenes  of  the  opera,  and, 
on  the  occasion  of  Madame  Grassini's  visit,  was 
chosen  to  second  her  in  some  selections  from 
Cimarosa's  *Gli  Orazzi  e  Curiazi.'  Schechner's 
beautiful  voice  made  a  great  impression,  and 
won  for  her  a  patroness  in  the  Queen  of 
Bavaria.  After  some  study  in  singing  and  in 
Italian,  she  appeared  in  Italian  opera  in  Munich, 
nntil  1837,  after  which  she  devoted  herself  to 
German  opera.  In  1836  she  was  in  Vienna,  if  a 
curious  story,  related  by  Schindler,  of  a  scene  in 
the  theatre  there,  k  propos  to  an  air  written  for 
her  by  Schubert,  may  be  believed.  [See  ScHC- 
BEBT.J  It  is  related  by  F^tis  that,  when  she  first 
Appeared  in  Berlin  in  WeigFs  'Schweizerfamilie,* 
the  first  act  was  played  to  an  almost  empty  house; 
but  such  enthusiasm  did  her  Emmeline  arouse 
in  the  few  listeners,  that  the  report  of  it  spread 
to  the  neighbouring  caf^  during  the  entracte, 
ft  large  audience  was  drawn  to  the  theatre  for 
the  rest  of  the  performance,  and  the  singer's 
success  was  complete.  Her  Donna  Anna,  Eury- 
anthe,  Fidelio,  Reiza,  Vestalin  and  Iphigenie  in 
Tauris  excited  great  admiration  in  Berlin  and 

I  •  D\«  Orehester-lMtTiiinent«  *uf  der  Parlser  WelUusstvllang  Im 
Jah»  WK'  (Vienna.  Staaiwlrucki'rel.  1>W). 

3  '  Dv  G«icent)Mi  in  luiiw  und  tela  deutscber  Cnprung '  (Vienn* 
U7luidU74>. 
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Munich.  In  1833  she  married  Waagen,  a 
lithographer  and  painter. 

Madame  Schechner's  voice  was  powerful,  even 
massive  in  its  tones,  her  acting  was  earnest  and 
natural.  She  took  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of 
German  singers,  but  her  brilliant  career  lasted 
no  longer  than  ten  years.  A  severe  illness 
injured  her  voice ;  she  retired  from  the  stage  in 
1835,  and  died  in  i860. 

Mendelssohn  heard  her  at  Munich  in  1830,  and 
while  he  foimd  her  voice  much  gone  off  and  her 
intonation  false,  says  that  her  expression  was  still 
so  touching  as  to  make  him  weep.'       [L.M.M.] 

SCHEIBLER,  Johann  Heikrich,  bom  at 
Montjoie  or  Montschau,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Nov.  II,  1777,  died  Nov.  30,  1837,  silk  manu- 
facturer, after  many  travels  settled  down  at  Cre- 
feld,  where  be  was  first-assistant-Biirgermeister. 
In  181 3-1 3,  after  some  interesting  experiments 
with  Jews-harps,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
imperfections  of  existing  means  of  tuning.    He 
first  tried  a  monochord,  but  finding  that  he  could 
not  always  get  the  same  note  from  the  same 
division  of  his  monochord,  he  endeavoured  to 
help  himself  by  beats,  and  discovered  that  each 
beat  corresponded  to  a  difference  of  two  simple 
vibrations  or  one  double  vibration  in  a  second. 
His  plan  was  to  fix  the  monochord  by  finding  the 
stopped  length  which  would  give  a  note  beating 
four  times  in  a  second  with  his  own  fork.    Then, 
after  endless  trials  and  calculations,  he  found 
similar  places  for  all  the  divisions  of  the  scale, 
and  finally  frt)m  the  monochord  made  forks  for 
each  note  of  the  perfectly  equally  tempered  scale. 
By  repeated  comparisons  with  his  forks  he  found 
that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  mathematically 
accurate  monochord,  or  to  protect  it  from  the 
effects  of  temperature.  He  then  hit  upon  the  plan 
of  inserting  wrks  between  the  forks  of  his  scale, 
from  the  lowest  A  of  the  violin  to  the  open  A,  and 
counting  the  beats  between  them.     It  was  this 
counting  that  was  the  trouble,  but  by  highly 
ingenious  mechanical  contrivances  he  was  en- 
abled to  complete  the  count  of  his  fifty-two  forks 
within  from  -0067  to  00083  beats  or  double  vibra- 
tions in»a  second,  and  hence  to  tune  a  set  of  twelve 
forks  so  as  to  form  a  perfectly  equal  scale  for  any 
given  pitch  of  A.     The  particulars  of  his  forks, 
and  the  mode  of  counting  them  are  contained  in 
his  little  pamphlet  *Der  physikalische  undmusik- 
alische  Tonmesser*  (Essen,  Badeker,  1834,  p.  80, 
with  lithographic  plates),*  from  which  the  pre- 
ceding history  has  been  gathered.    During  his 
lifetime  he  issued  four  smaller  tracts,  showing 
how  to  tune  organs  by  beats,  which  were  collected 
after  his  death  as  *  H.  Scheibler's  Schriften,  etc.* 
(Crefeld,  Schmiiller,  1838).     This  is  quite  out  of 
print,  but  copies  of  the  former  book  are  still  to  be 
bought.     His  wonderful  tonometer  of  fifty-two 
forks  has  completely  disappeared.     But  another 
one,  of  fifty-six  instead  of  fifty-two  forks,  v  hich 

»  Letter.  Jane«.  1P38.  ^,  ^  ,  .. .    .  , 

4  •  The  physical  and  mnsteal  Tonometer,  which  prores  Tirtniy  oy 
means  of  the  pendulum,  the  abwlute  number,  of  Tlbralloiu   of 

musical  tone*,  the  prlndpia  kind*  "' «o'^»»»»r"""»  *^"'"  ",**  ,*P' 
mo«  rt«id  •xaetneBf  of  equaUy  tempered  and  mathemaUcal  Just 
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belonged  to  Scheibler  still  eziflts,  and  wu  in- 
herited by  his  daughter  and  grandson,  who  lent  it 
to  Herr  Ameb,  formerly  of  C^feld,  who  again  lent 
it  to  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  who  counted  it,  and 
having  checked  his  results  by  means  of  M'Leod's 
and  Mayer's  machines  for  measuring  pitch,  gave 
the  value  of  each  fork  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  for  March  5,  1880,  p.  300,  correct  to  less 
than  one-tenth  of  a  double  vibration.  The  two 
extreme  forks  of  this  56-fork  tonometer  agree  in 
pitch  precisely  with  Uiose  of  the  5a-fork  tono- 
meter, but  no  other  forks  are  alike,  nor  could  the 
forks  of  the  52-fork  tonometer  have  been  easily 
converted  into  those  of  the  other  one.  In  1834, 
at  a  congress  of  physicists  at  Stuttgart,  Scheibler 
proposed  with  approval  the  pitch  A  440  at  69°  F. 
(sA  440*3  at  59°  F.)  for  general  purposes,  and 
this  has  been  consequently  called  the  Stuttgart 
pitch.^  [A.J.H.] 

SCHELBLE,  Johann  Nsfomuk,  a  thoroughly 
excellent  and  representative  German  musician, 
bom  May  16,  1789.  at  HoflBngen  in  the  Black 
Forest,  where  his  father  was  superintendent  of 
the  House  of  Correction.  His  strict  musical 
education  was  begun  in  the  Monasteiy  of  March- 
thai  1800-03;  and  continued  at  Donaueschingen, 
under  Weisse.  He  then  spent  some  time,  first 
with  Vogler  at  Darmstadt,  and  then  with  Krebs, 
a  distinguished  singer  at  Stuttgart,  and  there,  in 
181 3,  he  filled  the  post  of  elementary  teacher  in 
the  Royal  Musical  Institution,  a  veiy  famous  and 
complete  school  of  those  times.'  In  18 13  he 
went  to  Vienna,  lived  in  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Beethoven,  Moscheles,  Weigl,  Spohr,  etc., 
composed  an  opera  and  many  sma^Uer  wwks,  and 
went  on  the  stage,  where  however  his  singing, 
though  remarkable,  was  neutralised  by  his  want 
of  power  to  act.  From  Austria  in  18 16  he  went 
to  Frankfort,  which  became  his  home.  Here  the 
beauty  of  his  voice,  the  excellence  of  his  method, 
and  the  justness  of  his  expression,  were  at  once 
recognised.  He  became  the  favourite  teacher, 
and  in  181 7  was  made  director  of  the  Musical 
Academy.  This  however  proved  too  desultory 
for  his  views,  and  on  July  24,  1818,  he  formed 
a  Society  of  his  own,  which  developed  into  the 
famous  ^Csecillan  Society*  of  Frankfort,  and  at 
the  head  of  which  he  remained  till  his  death.  The 
first  work  chosen  by  the  infant  institution  was 
the '  Zauberflote  * ;  then  Mozart*s  Bequiem ;  then 
one  of  his  Masses ;  and  then  works  by  Handel, 
Cherubini,  Bach,  etc.  In  i8ai  the  Society 
assumed  the  name  of  the  'Cacilienverein';  the 
repertoire  was  increased  by  works  of  Palestrina, 
Scarlatti,  and  other  Italian  masters,  and  at 
length,  on  March  10,  i8a8,  Mozart's  '  Davidde 
penitente '  and  the  Credo  of  Baches  Mass  in  B 
minor  were  given;  then,  May  a,  1839  (stimulated 
by  the  example  of  Mendelssohn  in  Berlin),  the 
Matthew  Passion ;  and  after  that  we  hear  of 
'Samson'  and  other  oratorios  of  Handel,  Bach's 
motets,   and  choruses   of  MendelBsohn,  whose 

1  He  selected  It  as  the  mean  of  the  Tuiation  of  pitch  In  pianos  ai 
then  tuned  at  Vienna,  and  not  from  the  fact  that  it  enables  the  scale 
of  C  mfjor.  in  Jnst  Intonation,  to  be  eipressed  in  irbole  uumbers,  as 
has  l>een  sometimes  stated. 

a  See  the  A.  M.  Z.  1812.  334. 
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genius  Schelble  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognise^ 
and  whose  '  St.  Paul '  was  suggested  to  him  by 
the  CsBcilian  Association,  doubtless  on  the  motion 
of  its  conductor.  Whether  the  Society  ever  at- 
tempted Beethoven's  mass  does  not  appear,  but 
Schelble  was  one  of  the  two  private  individuals 
who  answered  Beethoven's  invitation  to  subscribe 
for  its  publication.*  [See  voL  i.  p.  197  note ;  voL  ii. 

371*0 
BUs  health  gradually  declined,  and  at  length, 

in  the  winter  of  1835,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
make  some  new  arrangement  for  the  direction 
of  the  Society.  Mendelasohn  was  asked  (Lettera, 
Feb.  18,  1836),  and  undertook  it  for  six  weeks 
during  the  summer  of  1836.  Moidelssohn's 
fondness  and  esteem  for  the  man  whose  place  he 
was  thus  temporarily  filling  is  evident  in  every 
sentence  referring  to  him  in  his  letters  of  this 
date.  Schelble  died  Aug.  7,  1837.  His  great 
qualities  as  a  practical  musician,  a  conductor, 
and  a  man,  are  well  summed  up  by  Hiller'  in 
his  book  on  Mendelssohn,  to  which  we  refer  the 
reader.  His  compositions  have  not  survived  him. 
His  biography  was  published  shortly  after  his 
death — '  J.  N.  Schelble,  von  Weissmann '  (Frank- 
fort. 1838).  [G.] 

SCHELLER,  Jakob,  bom  at  Schettat,  Ba- 
konitz,  Bohemia,  May  I3,  1759,  a  very  dever 
violinist.  He  was  thrown  on  his  own  resources 
from  a  very  early  age,  and  we  hear  of  him  at 
Prague,  Vienna,  and  Mannheim,  where  he  re- 
mained for  two  years  playing  in  the  court  band, 
and  learning  composition  from  Vogler.  After 
more  wandering  he  made  a  stay  of  three  years  in 
Paris,  studying  the  school  of  Viotti.  He  then, 
in  1785,  took  a  position  as  Conceri-meister,  or 
leading  violin,  in  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg'sband 
at  Stuttgart,  which  he  retained  until  the  eeta> 
blishment  was  broken  up  by  the  arrival  of  the 
French  in  1793.  This  forced  him  to  resume  his 
wandering  life,  and  that  again  drove  him  to  in- 
temperance, till  after  seven  or  eight  years  more 
he  ended  *  miserably,  being  even  obliged  to  borrow 
a  fiddle  at  each  town  he  came  to.  He  was  more 
celebrated  for  his  tricks  and  tours  de  foroe  than 
for  his  legitimate  playing.  Spohr  (Autob.  i.  a8o) 
speaks  of  his  flageolet-tones,  of  variations  on  one 
string,  of  pizzicato  with  the  nails  of  the  left  hand, 
of  imitations  of  a  bassoon,  an  old  woman,  etc. ; 
and  F^tis  mentions  a  trick  in  which  by  loosening 
the  bow  he  played  on  all  four  strings  at  once.  By 
these,  and  probably  also  by  really  fine  playing, 
he  excited  so  much  enthusiasm,  that  it  used  to 
be  said  of  him  '  one  God ;  one  Scheller.'  The 
same  things  have  been  done  since  by  really  great 
artists,  such  as  Die  Bull,  and  even  Paganini,  and 
with  similar  effect  on  their  audiences.  [G.] 

SCHENCE,  Johann,  interesting  from  his 
connection  with  Beethoven,  was  bom  of  poor 
parents,  Nov.  30,  1753,  at  Wiener  Neustadt  in 
Lower  Austria,  and  at  an  early  age  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Archbishop's  choir  at  Vienna. 
In  1778  he  produced  his  first  mass,  which  he 

I  '  Mendelsohn '  translated  hj  Miss  M.  K.  tod  Glehs,  p.  & 
«  BochliU.  'FOr  Freunde  d.  Tonkuust.'  U. 
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followed  by   other  sacred  pieces  and  by  many 
Siogspiele  and  Operas  (ending  with  '  Der  Fass- 
binder'  iSoa),  which  gained  him  a  considerable 
name,  and  rank  with  those  of  Dittersdorf  and 
Wenzel  MiUler.     The  '  Dorfbarbier  *  (Kamth- 
nerthor,  Nov.  6,  1796)  was  always  popular,  and 
is  still  in  use.    In  addition  he  wrote  symphonies, 
oonoertofl,  qoartets,  lieder,  etc.     The  autographs 
of  many  of  these  are  in  the  Gesellschaft  der 
Masikfreunde  at  Vienna,  with  that  of  a  theo* 
retical   work,    'Grundsatze  des  Generalbasses.* 
The    anecdote   of   his    kissmg    Mozart^s    hand 
during  the  overture  on  the  first  night  of  the 
'  2iauberfiote '  has  been  already  related.     [See 
MozABT,  ii.  394,  note.]     His  first  meeting  with 
Beethoven  is  told  in  Bauemfeld's  biographical 
Bketch  of  Schenck  in  the  *  Wiener  Zeitschrifb  fur 
Kunst*  for   1837  (Nos,  5,  6,  and  7).    Gelinek 
mentioned  to  Schenck  that  he  had  found  a  young 
man  whose  playing  excelled  anything  ever  heard 
before  excepting  Mozart*s,  and  who  had  been 
studying  counterpoint  for  six  months  with  Haydn, 
but  to  so  little  purpose  that  it  would  be  a  great 
kindness  if  Schenck  would  give  him  some  help. 
A  meeting  was  arranged  at  Gelinek's  house,  when 
Beethoven  improvised  for  over  half  an  hour  in  so 
remarkable  and  unusual  a  manner  that  forty  years 
ftlterwards  Schenck  could  not  speak  of  it  without 
emotion.     Schenck  next  went  to  see  the  young 
srtist.   Himself  a  model  of  neatness  he  was  rather 
taken  aback  by  the  disorderliness  of  the  room,  but 
Beethoven*8  reception  was  cordial  and  animated. 
On  the  desk  lay  some  short  exercises  in  counter- 
point, in  which  on  the  first  glance  Schenck  de- 
tected a  few  errors.     Beethoven's  troubles  soon 
came  oat.    He  had  come  to  Vienna  aware  of  hia 
own  ability,  but  anxious  to  learn ;  had  at  once 
put  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  first  master  to  be 
got,  and  yet  was  making  no  progress.    Schenck 
at  once  agreed  to  help  him,  and  took  him  through 
Fux's  *  Gradus  ad  Pamassum,'  with  which  indeed 
Haydn  was  familiar  enough.    As  it  was  essential 
that  Haydn  should  not  be  entirely  thrown  over, 
Beethoven  copied  exercises  partly  corrected  by 
^Schenck,  and  Haydn  was  then   able  to  con- 
gratulate himself  on  the  progress  of  his  hot- 
headed pupil.    The  affair  was  of  course  kept 
strictly  secret,  but  Beethoven  having  fallen  out 
with  Gelinek  the  latter  gossipped,  and  Schenck 
was  deeply  annoyed.    Beethoven,  however,  when 
on  the  point  of  following  Haydn  to  Eisenstadt 
wrote  *  very  gratefully  to  Schenck,  and  the  two 
remained  on  pleasant  terms.    It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  besides  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  Schenck 
was  acquainted  with  Schubert.   Bauenfeld  intro- 
dnced  them,  and  so  congenial  were  they  that  after 
an  hoar's  talk  they  parted  like  old  firiends. 

Very  onassuming  in  his  ways,  Schenck  was 
respected  as  a  thorough  though  somewhat  pe- 
dantic teacher  of  the  piano  and  composition. 
His  portrait  in  the  Museum  of  the  Gesellschaft 

>  Ttal*  turel J  saj*  a  fraU  ietl  tor  BeethoreD's  patleDoa.  and  for  his 
ttain  not  to  ufknd  Haydn. 

>  '  1  wish  I  w«re  uot  stmrtlng  to-day  for  Klsenstadt.  I  should  like 
to  faavo  had  more  talk  with  you.  In  the  moantime  you  may  count 
opun  my  cratitude  for  the  klndoeu  you  hare  shown  ma.  I  shall  do 
an  Id  my  power  to  return  it.  I  hope  to  see  you  and  enjoy  your 
Mdaty  affsln  sooa.     V^srewell,  and  do  not  forget  your  BUTBOTtM .' 


der  Musikfreunde,  in  Vienna,  shows  a  pleasing 
countenance.  When  over  80  he  still  took  pleasure 
in  work,  and  set  about  remodelb'ng  his  '  Jagd,* 
for  which  he  got  Bauemfeld  to  write  him  a  new 
libretto.  He  had  finished  the  first  act  when  he 
died,  Dec.  29,  1836.  [C.F.P.] 

SCHERZANDO,  SCHERZOSO,  playful,  Uvely ; 
a  direction  of  firequent  occurrence,  indicating  a 
passage  of  a  light  and  cheerful  character.  It  is 
occasionally  used,  in  combination  with  some 
other  direction,  to  indicate  the  style  of  a  whole 
movement,  as  Allegro  schenando.  Allegretto  tcher- 
zando  (Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  8),  etc.,  but 
its  more  usual  and  characteristic  application  is 
to  a  phrase  which  is  to  be  played  in  a  lively 
manner,  in  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  movement 
or  to  some  other  phrase.  In  such  passages,  as 
a  nde,  the  time  is  intended  to  be  taken  more 
fireely  than  usual,  while  any  marks  of  phrasing 
which  occur  should  be  strictly  adhered  to.  In 
fact  the  phrasing  of  a  seherzando  passage  is  of 
paramount  importance,  for  by  it  alone  can  the 
proper  character  be  given. — The  word  is  found, 
where  one  would  little  ex[)ect  it,  in  the  '£t 
vitam  venturi'  of  Beethoven's  Mass  in  D,  near 
the  beginning,  in  the  old  editions  ;  but  on  refer- 
ence to  Breitkopf  &  Hartel's  complete  edition 
it  turns  out  to  have  been  read  in  error  for 
rforzando  I  [  J.A.F.M.] 

.  ^SCHERZO.  An  lUlian  word  signifying  'jest ' 
or  *  joke.'  Its  application  in  music  is  extensive, 
and — as  is  the  case  with  many  other  musical  titles 
— often  incorrect.  Most  of  the  movements,  from 
the  time  of  Mendelssohn  onwards,  would  be  better 
designated  as  'Caprices'  or  '  Capriocios.'  Obvi- 
ously the  word  signifies  that  the  piece  to  which  it 
appUes  is  not  merely  of  a  light  and  gay  character, 
but  is  of  the  nature  of  a  joke,  in  that  it  possesses 
that  rare  quality  in  music,  humour.  But,  exclu- 
sive of  Haydn  and  Beethoven,  what  musician  shows 
humour,  real  unaffected  drollery,  in  his  music  ? 

The  term  seems  to  have  been  first  employed 
(Seherzando)  merely  as  a  direction  for  pcorform- 
ance,  but  there  are  early  instances  of  its  use  as  a 
distinctive  title.  The  light  Italian  canzonets 
popular  in  Germany  in  the  17th  century  were 
called  Seherzi  mmicalu  In  1688  Johann  Schenk 
published  some  '  Seherzi  musicaU  per  la  viola  di 
gamba.*  Later,  when  each  movement  of  an  instru- 
mental composition  had  to  receive  a  distinctive 
character,  the  directions  Allegretto  tcherzando 
and  Presto  seherzando  became  common,  several 
examples  occurring  in  the  Sonatas  of  Ph.  Em. 
Bach.  But  even  in  the  *  Partitas '  of  his  great 
father,  we  find  a  Scherzo  preceded  by  a  Burlesca 
and  a  Fantaisie,  though  few  modem  ears  can 
discover  anything  of  humour  or  fan<^  in  either 
of  these.    The  Scherzo  commences 
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and  might  tm  well  have  been  termed  a  Gavotte. 
There  is  another  Scherzo  among  the  doubtful 
works  beginning  thus : 
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Many  of  the  Gigues  are  far  more  frolicsome  than 
these  would-be  jests.  In  Peters's  edition  of  Scar- 
latti's Clavecin  pieces^  will  be  foimd  a  piece  with 
the  following  theme  for  principal  subject,  which 
the  editor,  von  Billow,  has  entitled  a  Scherzo : — 


Vivace 


The  initial  figure  of  this  theme,  treated  in  free 
imitation,  runs  through  the  movement.  As  a 
similar  phrase  forms  so  distinctive  a  feature  of 
the  Scherzo  to  Beethoven's  7thSymphonv  it  is  not 
unfair  to  compare  the  two,  and  remark  the  differ- 
ence between  a  merely  bright  little  piece  with  no 
particular  qualities,  and  a  true  Scherzo  which  fills 
the  heart  with  lively  and  delightful  thoughts.  In 
the  same  volume  will  be  found  a  Capricoio  (No.  4) 
which  is  a  real  Scherzo  in  all  but  name. 

Coming  now  to  the  period  of  the  Symphony  it 
may  be  as  well  to  remind  the  reader  of  a  fact 
which  will  be  more  enlaiged  upon  under  that 
heading,  namely,  that  the  presence  of  the  Minuet 
or  Scherzo  in  works  of  the  B3rmphonic  class,  is  a 
matter  of  natural  selection,  or  survival  of  the 
fittest  In  the  old  Suites  the  Minuet,  being  of 
rather  shorter  rhythm  than  the  other  dances, 
was  seized  upon,  perhaps  unconsciously,  by  the 
great  masters  who  tied  themselves  down  to  the 
old  form,  and  was  exaggerated  out  of  all  recogni- 
tion for  the  sake  of  contrast.  The  actual  Minuet, 
as  danced  from  the  i6th  century  up  to  the  present 
day  (if  any  one  stiU  learns  it),  is  in  the  time  of 
that  famous  specimen  in  Mozart's  Don  Juan,  or 
say  M.  M.  J  =  80.  Yet  even  in  the  Suites  of  Bach 
one  finds  quick  and  slow  Minuets,  neither  having 
any  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  dance. 
When  we  come  to  Haydn  the  term  Minuet  ceases 
to  have  any  meaning ;  the  stateliness  and  char- 
acter of  the  dance  are  quite  gone,  and  what  we 
should  call  a  Waltz  appears.  But  with  the 
true  instinct  of  an  artist,  Haydn  felt  that  in  a 
work  containing  such  heavy  subtleties  (for  even 
Haydn  was  deemed  heavy  and  subtle  once)  as 
the  ordinary  first  movement  and  slow  movement, 
a  piece  of  far  lighter  character  was  imperatively 
demanded.  So  lighter  and  quicker  and  more 
sportive  grew  the  Minuets,  till  Beethoven  crowned 
the  incongruous  fashion  with  the  '  Minuet '  of  his 
1st  Symphony.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however, 
that  Mozart  never  departed  nearly  so  far  from 
the  true  Minuet  as  Haydn,  whose  gaiety  of 
musical  thought  drove  him  into  really  inventing 
the  Scherzo,  though  he  did  not  use  the  name. 
The  Minuets  of  many  of  the  String  Quartets  of 
Haydn  exhibit  indeed  those  quaint  and  fandful 
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devices  of  unexpected  reiteration,  surprises  of 
rhythm,  and  abrupt  terminations,  which  are  the 
leading  characteristics  of  the  Scheno,  and  are 
completely  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  true 
Minuet.  One  which  begins  and  ends  each  part 
with  these  bars 
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is  a  strong  instance  in  point. 

Beethoven  quickly  gave  the  Scherzo  the  per* 
manent  position  in  the  Symphony  which  it  now 
occupies.  He  also  settled  its  form  and  chanu:ier. 
As  to  form,  why,  the  old  Minuet  and  Trio  was 
as  good  a  skeleton  as  any  other ;  for  what  matters 
the  shape  of  the  bones  when  we  are  dazzled  by 
the  form  which  covers  them?  It  is  a  good 
answer  to  those  who  consider  the  classical  forms 
worn  out  and  irksome  to  the  flow  of  inspira- 
tion to  point  out  that  in  the  Scherzo,  where 
full  rein  is  given  to  the  individual  caprice  of 
the  musician,  there  is  as  much  attention  given 
to  construction  as  anywhere.  In  fact,  either 
the  bold  and  masculine  First-movement  form,  or 
its  sister,  the  weaker  and  more  feminine  Rondo 
form  must  be  the  backbone  of  every  piece  of 
music  with  any  pretensions  to  the  name.  But, 
lest  the  light  and  airy  character  of  the  Scherzo 
should  be  spoilt  by  the  obtrusion  of  the  ma- 
chinery, the  greater  composers  have  sought  to 
obscure  the  form  artistically  by  several  devices, 
the  most  frequent  and  obvious  being  the  humor- 
ous persistent  dwelling  on  some  one  phrase — 
generally  the  leading  feature  of  the  first  subject — 
and  introducing  it  in  and  out  of  season,  mixed 
up  with  any  or  all  of  the  other  subjects.  Wit- 
ness the  Scherzo  of  Beethoven*s  9th  Symphony, 
quoted  below,  where  the  opening  phrase  is  used 
as  an  accompaniment  to  the  and  subject — indeed 
as  a  persistent '  motto  *  throughout.  Apart  from 
this  Uiere  is  not  the  slightest  departure  from  rigid 
First-movement  form  in  this  great  movement. 

The  Trio,  which  is  a  relic  of  the  Minuet  and 
takes  the  position  of  third  subject  or  middle  sec- 
tion  in  a  Rondo,  survives  beoeiuse  of  the  natu- 
rally felt  want  of  a  contrast  to  the  rapid  rhythm 
of  the  Scherzo.  Many  modem  composers  affect 
to  dispense  with  it,  but  there  is  usuajly  a  central 
section  answering  to  it,  even  though  it  be  not 
divided  off  from  the  rest  by  a  double  bar.  Men- 
delssohn has  been  the  most  successful  in  writing 
Scherzos  without  Trios.  The  main  idea  was 
to  have  a  movement  in  extremely  short  and 
marked  rhythm,  for  which  purpose  triple  time 
is  of  course  the  best.  In  the  Pianoforte  Sonatas 
the  Scherao  to  that  in  Eb  (Op.  31,  No.  3)  is 
the  only  instance  where  Beethoven  has  employed 
a-4.  The  Trios  to  the  Scherzos  of  the  Pasto- 
ral and  Choral  Symphonies  are  3-4  and  C  ^<)' 
special  reasons  of  effect  and  contrast.  It  may 
be  worth  noticing  that  Beethoven  invariably 
writes  3-4  even  where  6-8  or  3-8  could  equally 
well  have  been  employed.  This  is  no  doubt  in 
order  that  the  written  notes  should  appeal  to  the 
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eye  at  mnch  as  the  sounded  notes  to  the  ear.  In 
£kct  three  crotchets,  with  their  separate  stems, 
impress  far  more  vividly  on  the  mind  of  the 
player  the  composer*8  idea  of  tripping  lightness 
and  quick  rhytlim  than  three  quavers  with 
united  tailB.  Having  once  ousted  the  Minuet, 
Beethoven  seldom  re -introduced  it,  the  instances 
fai  which  he  has  done  so  being  all  very  striking, 
and  showing  that  a  particularly  fine  idea  drove 
him  to  use  a  worn-out  means  of  expression.  In 
several  cases  (PF.  Sonatas  in  Eb,  op.  7 ;  in  F, 
op.  10,  etc.)  where  there  is  no  element  of 
himiour  he  has  abstained  firom  the  idle  mockery 
of  calling  the  movement  a  Minuet,  because  it  is 
not  a  Scherzo,  as  others  have  done ;  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  third  movements  of  both  the 
1st,  4th,  and  8th  Symphonies  are  called  Minuets 
while  havinfif  little  or  nothing  in  common  with 
even  the  Symphony  Minuets  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart.  Among^st  Beethoven's  endless  devices  for 
novelty  should  be  noticed  the  famous  treatment 
of  the  Scherzo  in  the  C  minor  Symphony;  its 
conversion  into  a  weird  and  mysterious  terror, 
and  its  sudden  reappearance,  all  alive  and  well 
again,  in  the  midst  of  the  tremendous  jubilation 
of  the  Finale.  Symphony  No.  8,  too,  presents 
some  singular  features.  The  second  movement 
is  positively  a  cross  between  a  slow  movement 
and  a  Scherzo,  partaking  equally  of  the  senti- 
mental and  the  humorous.  But  the  Finale  is 
nothing  else  than  a  rollicking  Scherzo,  teeming 
with  eccentricities  and  practical  jokes  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  the  opening  jest  (and  secret  of 
the  movement)  being  the  sudden  unexpected 
entry  of  the  basses  with  a  tremendous  C  sharp, 
afterwards  turned  into  D  flat,  and  the  final  one, 
the  repetition  of  the  chord  of  F  at  great  length 
as  if  for  a  conclusion,  and  then,  when  the  hearer 
naturally  thinks  that  the  end  is  reached,  a  start 
off  in  another  direction  with  a  new  coda  and 
wind-up. 

Am  a  specimen  of  true  Scherzo — that  Is,  a 
movement  in  strict  form  and  with  quaint  and 
whimsical  humorous  devices  springing  up  un- 
expectedly, but  naturally,  throughout,  —  the 
Scherzo  of  the  9th  Symphony  must  ever  stand 
withoat  »  rival.  The  tiny  phrase  which  is  the 
nucleus  of  the  whole  is  thus  eccentrically  in- 
troduced : — 
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preparing  us  at  the  outset  for  all  manner  of 
•tarts  and  surprises.  The  idea  of  using  the 
drums  for  this  phrase  seems  to  have  tickled  Bee- 
tboven*s  fancy,  as  he  repeats  it  again  and  again. 
Humour  Is  more  unexpected  in  Schubert  than 
in  Beethoven,  and  perhaps  because  of  its  un- 
expectedness we  appreciate  it  the  more.  The 
Scherzo  of  the  C  major  Symphony  is  full  of 
hmppy  thoughts  and  surprises,  as  fine  as  any 
of  Beethoven's,  and  vet  distinct  from  th^n. 
The  varied  changes  of  rhythm  in  a,  3  and  4 
bars,  the  piquant  use- of  the  wood  wind,  and 


above  all  the  sudden  and  lovely  gleam  of  sun* 
shine — 


combine  to  place  this  movement  among  the 
things  imperishable.  The  Scherzos  of  the  Octet, 
the  Quintet  in  C,  and  above  all,  the  PF.  Duet 
in  C,  which  Joachim  has  restored  to  its  rightful 
dignity  of.  Symphony,  are  all  worthy  of  honour. 
The  last-named,  with  its  imitations  by  inversion 
of  the  leading  phrase,  and  its  grotesque  bass 
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is  truly  comical. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  more 
modem  composers  have  lost  sight  of  the  true 
bearing  of  the  Scherzo  so  completely.  Mendels- 
sohn indeed  has  given  it  an  elSsh  fairy  cha- 
racter, but  though  this  Is  admirable  in  the 
'Midsunmier  Night^s  Dream,'  it  is  perhaps  a 
little  out  of  place  elsewhere.  Lightness  and 
airy  grace  his  Scherzos  possess  to  admiration, 
in  common  with  his  Capriccios,  which  they  closely 
resemble ;  but  the  musical  humour  which  vents 
itself  in  unexpected  rhythms  and  impudent  up- 
startings  of  themes  in  strange  places,  neither 
he  nor  any  later  composer  seems  to  have  had 
an  idea  of.  Mendelssohn  has  not  used  the  title 
'Scherzo'  to  either  of  his  five  symphonies,  though 
the  'Vivace  non  troppo'  of  the  Scotch,  the 
'  Allegretto '  of  the  Lobgesang,  and  the  *  Alleero 
Vivace'  of  the  BeformcUion  are  usually  called 
Scherzos.  It  is  sufficient  to  name  the  String 
Octet,  the  two  PF.  Trios  and  the  two  Quintets 
for  Strings,  as  a  few  of  his  works  which  contain 
the  most  striking  specimens  in  this  line.  As 
before  mentioned,  lus  Capriccios  for  Piano  are 
pieces  of  the  same  order,  and  No.  4  of  the 
'  Sieben  Charakter-stiicke '  (op.  7)  may  be  classed 
with  them. 

With  Schumann  we  find  ourselves  again  in  a 
new  field.  Humour,  his  music  seldom,  if  ever, 
presents,  and  he  is  really  often  far  less  gay  in 
his  Scherzos  than  elsewhere.  He  introduced  the 
innovation  of  two  Trios  in  his  Bb  and  C  Symphon* 
ies,  PF.  Quintet,  and  other  works,  but  although 
this  practice  allows  more  scope  to  the  £uicy  of 
the  composer  in  setting  forth  strongly  contrasted 
movements  in  related  rhythm,  it  is  to  be  depre- 
cated as  tending  to  give  undue  length  and  con- 
sequent heaviness  to  what  should  be  the  light- 
est and  most  epigrammatic  of  music.  Beethoven 
has  repeated  the  Trios  of  his  4th  and  7th  Sym- 
phonies, but  that  is  quite  another  thing.  Still, 
though  Schumann's  Scherzos  are  wanting  in  light- 
ness, their  originality  is  more  than  compensation. 
The  Scherzos  of  his  orchestral  works  suffer  also 
from  heavy  and  sometimes  imskilful  instrument* 
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ation,  but  in  idea  and  treatment  are  full  of  charm. 
Several  of  his  Kreisleriana  and  other  amall  PF. 
pieces,  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Scherzos. 

Though  the  modem  composers  have  not  pro* 
duced  many  remarkable  Scherzos,  it  is  not  for 
want  of  trying.  Bubinstein  has  a  very  pretty 
idea  in  6-4  time  in  his  Pianoforte  Octet,  and  a 
very  odd  one  in  his  A  major  Trio.  The  'Ocean ' 
Symphony  has  two  Scherzos,  in  excellent  con- 
trast, the  first  being  in  2^4  time,  and  slightly 
Schumannish,  and  the  second  in  3-4  time,  widi 
quite  a  Beethoven  flavour.  Hie  first  of  these  is 
not,,  however,  entitled  Scherzo  by  the  composer 
any  more  than  is  the  second  movement  of  his 
'Dramatic*  Symphony,  which  begins  with  the 
following  really  himiorous  idea : — 
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Baff  has — as  frequently  in  other  cases — spoilt 
many  fine  ideas  by  extravagances  of  harmony 
and  lack  of  refinement.  The  two  PF.  Quar- 
tets (op.  20a)  show  him  at  his  very  best  in 
Scherzo,  while  his  wonderful  and  undeservedly 
neglected  Violin  Sonatas  have  two  eccentric 
specimens.  The  1st  Sonata  (E  minor,  op.  73)  has 
a  Scherzo  with  bars  of  2,  3,  4,  and  5  crotchets  at 
random;  thus: — 
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while  the  Trio,  which  is  in  3-4  time,  is  played  so 
a  tempo  rubato  as  to  appear  equally  timeless 
with  the  above.  In  the  Scherzo  of  the  2nd 
Sonata  (A  major,  op.  78)  occurs  an  odd  effect. 
For  no  less  than  56  bars  the  Violin  sustains  its 
low  G  as  a  pedal,  while  continuing  a  bagpipe 
melody  against  brilliant  running  accompaniment. 
In  the  Symphonies  the  *  Dance  of  Dryads'  of  the 
'Im  Walde'  is  perhaps  the  best  Scherzo,  most 
of  the  others  being  too  bizarre  and  artificial. 

Unlike  Schubert  and  Beethoven,  Brahms  seldom 
rises  sufficiently  from  his  natural  earnestness  to 
write  a  really  bright  Scherzo,  but  he  has  pub- 
lished one  for  PF.  solo  (op.  4)  which  is  very  odd 
and  striking.  The  2nd  Symphony  has  a  move- 
ment which  is  a  combination  of  Minuet  and 
Scherzo,  and  certainly  one  of  his  most  charming 
ideas.  On  somewhat  the  same  principle  is  the 
Scherzo  of  the  2nd  String  Sextet  (op.  36)  which 
begins  in  2-4  as  a  kind  of  Gavotte,  while  the 
Trio  is  3-4  Presto,  thus  reversing  the  ordinary 
practice  of  making  the  Trio  broader  and  slower 
than  the  rest  of  the  piece. 

Quite  on  a  pedestal  of  their  own  stand  the 
four  Scherzos  for  piano  by  Chopin.  They  are 
indeed  no  joke  in  any  sense ;  the  first  has  been 
entitled  'Le  Banquet  infernnJ,'  and  all  four  are 


characterised  by  a  wild  power  and  grandeur 
which  their  composer  seldom  attained  to. 

Among  recent  productions  may  be  noticed  the 
Scherzo  for  orchestra  by  Goldmark,  the  so-called 
Intermezzo  of  Goetz's  Symphony,  the  Scherzos 
in  Dvorak's  Sextet,  and  otiier  chamber  works. 
We  have  omitted  mention  of  the  strangely  in- 
strumented 'Queen  Mab*  Scherzo  of  £^rlioz^ 
more  of  a  joke  in  orchestration  than  anything. 

The  position  of  the  Scherzo  in  the  Symphony — 
whether  second  or  third  of  the  four  movements — 
is  clearly  a  matter  of  individual  taste,  the  sole 
object  being  contrast.  Beethoven,  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases,  places  it  third,  as  affording 
relief  firom  his  mighty  slow  movements,  whereas 
most  modem  composers  incline  to  place  it  as  a 
contrast  between  the  first  and  slow  movements. 
The  matter  Ls  purely  arbitrary.  [E.C.] 

•^SCHEURMANN,  Gdstav,  a  native  of 
Prussia,  commenced  the  practical  working  of  his 
patent  processes  of  type-music-printing  in  1856, 
at  86  Newgate  Street,  where  be  had  been  long 
established  as  a  music  publisher,  and  keeper  of  a 
circulating  library  of  music.  Feeling  that  music- 
printing  was  capable  of  much  improvement,  he 
devoted  himself  with  extraordinary  zeal  to  the 
perfecting  of  the  various  features  of  his  patents 
(May  17,  and  Oct.  11,  1856).  His  chief  aims 
were  the  production  of  an  inexpensive  kind  of 
music-type,  which  would  cost  less  for  setting  up ; 
an  easy  mode  of  transposing  to  various  keys ;  and 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  general  appearance 
of  the  music.  Everything  was  done  under  his 
own  supervision.  Punch-cutters,  type-founders, 
compositors,  pressmen,  and  electrotypers  were 
engaged,  and  rapid  progress  made,  the  various 
processes  being  carried  out  upon  the  premises. 
The  mode  of  procedure  was  to  set  up  the  notes 
and  various  characters  in  one  '  forme,'  and  the 
staves,  formed  of  brass  rules,  in  another,  bringing 
the  two  together  for  proofs  or  printing.  The 
press  used  for  this  purpose  was  one  of  peculiar 
construction.  Both  'formes'  were  placed  upon 
the  same  '  table,'  and,  by  a  very  simple  arrange- 
ment, good  register  secured  in  two  pulls.  The 
main  feature  of  the  process  consisted  in  impress- 
ing the  two  '  formes '  into  one  mould,  and  from 
that  mould  producing  a  perfect  electro  music- 
plate.    [See  Musio-PRiNTiifa,  voL  ii.  p.  433.] 


Nothing  could  exceed  the  perfection  of  the  speci- 
mens obtained  by  double  printing ;  there  being  no 
joins,  each  type  represented  an  entire  character. 
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Lai*^  'spaces/  the  depth  of  the  stave^  diyided 
the  various  characters  from  each  other,  so  that 
they  could  be  set  up  and  spaced  opt  like  ordinary 
type,  a  great  saving  of  time  being  thus  effected. 
In  perfecting  the  process  up  to  double-printing  an 
im[k>rtant  stage  was  reached ;  but  the  production 
of  equally  good  work  from  the  perfected  plates, 
in  one  printing,  proved  an  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty, the  slightest  variation  in  the  impression 
or  register  being  enough  to  destroy  the  jb^uty  of 
the  whole.  Machine  after  machine  was  tried ; 
Mr.  John  Rennie,  the  engineer,  giving  all  the 
assistance  in  hb  power,  but  without  success.  The 
process,  up  to  double-printing,  was  aril  that 
could  be  desired,  as  far  as  appearance  wns  con- 
cerned, but  was  too  expensive  for  the  production 
of  cheap  music.  Mr.  Scheurmann  risked  and 
lost  all  he  possessed  in  resolving  to  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  leas  than  the  full  accomplishment 
of  his  patent.  Messrs.  Henderson  &  Rait,  of 
Marylebone  Lane,  both  of  whom  had  more  or 
less  to  do  with  the  working  of  the  patents,  exhi- 
bited all  that  then  remained  of  the  plant  at 
the  Gazton  Celebration  at  South  Kensington  in 
1878.  The  beautiful  punches  are  almost  com- 
plete ;  but  most  of  the  matrices  have  disappeared. 
Although  Mr.  Scheunnann's  efforts  were  not 
folly  successful,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that, 
indirectly,  he  was  the  means  of  many  improve- 
ments being  made  in  the  ordinary  music  founts 
during  the  past  thirty  years.  [W.H.] 

SCHICHT,  JoHANN  Gottfried,  bom  at 
Reichenau,  Zittau,  Sept.  29,  1753,  owed  his 
education  to  an  uncle ;  went  to  Leipzig  univer- 
nty  intending  to  study  law,  but  gradually 
adopted  music,  and  was  soon  chosen  by  Adam 
Hiller  as  solo  clavier  player  at  his  concerts. 
On  Hiller's  retirement  he  succeeded  him,  and 
at  length  in  1810  rose  to  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession as  Cantor  of  the  St.  Thomas  School. 
He  died  Feb.  16,  1823,  leaving  a  good  memory 
and  many  original  large  works,  as  well  as  a  trans- 
lation of  the  PF.  Schools  of  Pleyel  and  Clementi, 
and  of  Pellegrini,  Celoni^s  Singing  Method,  etc., 
but  only  one  which  will  live,  his  edition  of  J.  S. 
Bach's  motets,  five  for  8  and  one  for  5  voices 
(Breitkopf  &  Hartel  180 a,  3),  in  which  however 
Kg.  3  '  Ich  lasse  dich  nicht '  is  not  by  John 
Sebastian,  but  by  John  Christopher,  Bach.    [G.] 

SCHIEDMAYER.  There  are  now  two  firms 
of  this  name  in  Stuttgart,  both  enjoying  wide  re- 
potation  as  pianoforte-makers,  viz.  *  Schiedmayer 
k  Sons,'  and  'Schiedmayer,  Pianofortefabrik ; 
vormals,  J.  &  P.  Schiedmayer.'  The  heads  of 
these  firms  are  the  grandsons  and  great-grandsons 
of  Johann  David  Schiedmayer,  who  towards  the 
dose  of  last  century  was  a  musical  instrument 
maker  at  Erlangen,  and  afterwards  at  Nuremberg, 
where  he  died  in  1806.  His  son  Johann  Lorenz, 
went  after  this  for  two  years  to  Vienna  as  a  work- 
man, and  in  1809  established  a  business  at  Stutt- 
gart in  partnership  with  C.  F.  Dieudonn^  (who 
died  in  1 8  35 ).  Before  that  time  pianoforte-making 
was  as  good  as  unknown  in  Stuttgart;  those  who 
required  satiafactory  instruments  obtaining  them 


from  Vienna.  Lorenz  Schiedmayer's  intelligence 
and  aptness  for  business  gained  a  position  fur  his 
firm,  and  it  soon  became  one  of  the  first  in  Germany. 
Li  1845  ^renz  united  his  two  eldest  sons,  Adolf 
and  Hermann,  to  himself,  and  'Schiedmayer  & 
Sons*  soon  became  as  well  known  in  foreign  coun- 
tries as  in  Wtirtemberg.  Lorenz  died  in  1 860  and 
his  son  Hermann  in  1 861 .  The  sons  of  the  brothers 
Adolf  and  Hermann,  bearing  the  same  Christian 
names,  have  been  for  some  years  the  directors  of 
this  firm,  which  has  made  both  concert  and  or- 
dinary instruments,  and  has  competed  with  success 
in  London  and  Paris  and  other  exhibitions.  The 
two  younger  sons,  Julius  and  Paul,  at  first  devoted 
themselves  to  harmonium-making,  a  practical 
knowledge  of  which,  then  of  recent  introduction, 
had  been  gained  by  Paul  in  Paris.  They  started 
together  in  1854,  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^  death  of  the  father, 
in  i860,  turned  to  pianoforte- making  in  competi- 
tion with  the  elder  firm.  Julius  died  in  January 
1878,  and  the  younger  firm  has  since  been  known 
as  *  Schiedmayer,  Pianofortefabrik.' 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  Julius  Schled- 
mayer^s  prominence  as  an  expert  in  the  Juries  of 
the  great  Exhibitions  of  London  i86a,  Paris  1867, 
Vienna  1873,  and  Philadelphia  1876.      [A.J.H.] 

SCHIKANEDER,  Emmanuel,  theatrical 
manager,  playwright,  actor,  and  singer,  bom 
1 75 1  at  Ratisbon,  began  life  as  a  poor  wandering 
musician,  joined  some  strolling  players  at  Augs- 
burg in  1773,  married  the  adopted  daughter  of 
the  manager,  and  at  length  imdertook  the 
direction  himself.  In  1780  his  wanderings 
brought  him  to  Salzburg,  where  he  fell  in  with 
the  Mozarts,  and  at  once  began  to  make  a  profit 
out  of  Wolfgang's  talents.  In  1 784  we  find  him 
in  Vienna,  giving  with  Kumpf  a  series  of  ex- 
cellent performances  of  German  opera,  comedy, 
etc.,  at  the  Kamthnerthor  theater.  He  appeared 
on  the  boards  both  here  and  at  the  Burgtheater, 
where  however  he  did  not  succeed.  He  next 
took  the  management  of  the  theatre  at  Ratisbon, 
but  was  recalled  to  Vienna  by  his  wife,  who  had 
undertaken  the  little  theatre  lately  built  in  the 
grounds  of  Prince  Starhemberg*s  house  in  the 
suburb  of  Wieden,  for  which  Schikaneder  re- 
ceived a  privUegium  or  licence.^  He  had  no 
scruples  as  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  make  a 
hit,  but  in  spite  of  large  receipts  was  continually 
in  difficulty.  On  one  such  occasion  (March 
1 791)  he  had  recourse  to  Mozart,  whom  he 
implored  to  set  to  music  a  libretto  adapted  by 
himself  from  a  piece  by  Giesecke,  a  member  of 
his  company.  Mozart,  always  goodnatured, 
especially  to  a  brother-mason,  consented,  and 
frx>m  that  moment  till  its  completion  Schi- 
kaneder stuck  closely  to  him,  and  did  all  he 
could  to  keep  him  amused  over  his  work.  The 
history  of  the  'Zauberflote'  is  well  known; 
Schikaneder  made  various  suggestions  in  the 
composition,  took  the  part  of  Papageno,  and  found 
himself  saved  fr^m  ruin  by  the  success  of  the 
opera ;  but  he  showed  little  gratitude  to  Mozart, 
and  after  his   death,   instead  of  helping   the 

I  It  wu  popalwly  c«U«d  Schikaneder**  theatre. 
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widow  of  the  man  by  whom  he  had  benefitted  so 
materially,  contented  himself  with  loud  and 
vain  lamentations.  In  1800  he  entered  into 
parthership  with  a  merchant  named  Zitterbarth, 
who  at  a  short  distance  firom  the  small  theatre 
just  mentioned,  bailt  the  present  'Theater  an 
der  Wien/ opened  June  13,  1801.  Zitterbarth 
then  bought  the  prtviUgium  from  Scbikaneder, 
who  managed  it  for  him  till  1806.  His  next 
project  was  to  build,  with  the  assistance  of  some 
wealthy  friends,  a  new  theatre  in  the  Joseph- 
stadt  suburb,  but  this  he  did  not  carry  out.  On 
his  way  to  Peeth,  whither  he  had  been  invited 
to  undertake  a  theatre,  he  went  mad,  was 
brought  beck  to  Vienna^  and  died  in  great 
misery  Sept.  21,  181  a. 
Schikaneder    wrote    the    librettos    for  many 

Sopular  operas,  Singspiele,  and  fairy-pieces,  the 
st  of  which,  with  year  of  performance,  is  here 
published  for  the  first  time : 


'Anton  der  damme  OArtner* 
(SelUkcli  and  tier)).  1789;  'Die  beiden 
Anumi'  (with  4  aequeb).  'Jakob 
nnd  NannerU'  and  '  Der  Stein  der 
Weiien,'  or  'Die  Zatiberiniel' 
(Sehaolc  and  others).  1790;  'Die 
Zauberflete'  (Mozart).  1791;  'Der 
wohith&Uge  Derwisch.'  or  'Die 
Scbellenlcappe '  (Schaclc,  Oerl.  and 
others).  1792;  'Die  BiaenkOnl«ln,' 
'  Die  WaldmAnner.'  and  *  Der  Zaa- 
torpfeil  ■  (Lickl).  1798 ; '  Der  Spiecel 
▼on  Arkadien'  (BQsAmayer).  and 
'Die  Birten  am  Bheln.'  1794; 
'Der  Seheerenachleifer '  (Henoe- 
beiv).  '  Der  KOniirssohn  aus  Itha- 
ka'  (A.  F.  HolTmeiiiter).  and  '  Der 
BOUenberB*  (WOlffl).  1799;  'Der 
Tjrroler  Wastel'  (ilaibel).  and  a 
2nd  part '  Oesterrelch'a  traue  Brd- 
der.'  1796 ;  '  Das  mediztnlsche  Con- 
■iltam '  (Halbel).  'Der  Uweiibrun- 
nen'  (Seyfried),  and  'Babylons 
Pyramlden '  (Act.  i.  Gallui.  Act.  ii. 
Peter  Winter).  1797;  'Das  Laby- 
rinth,' or  'Kampf  mit  den  Ble- 
menten'  (2Dd  part  of  'Zaubei^ 


sate/  Winter),  ITW:  'Die  Ortln- 
dier  Tom  SpHtelberg'i  (Sejfrled. 
Stesmajrer.  etc),  'Ooorad  Lang^ 
barth,'  or  'Der  Barggei«t'  (Hen- 
neberc).  'Minna  und  Peru.'  or 
'  KOniffSpfltcht'  (Act  I.  Henneberg. 
Actil.  Sejrlried),  and  'Der  Wun- 
dermann  am  Wasserfali'  (Bey- 
frled).  1799:  'Amors  Schiffchen' 
(Seyfried).  1800,  At  the  Theater 
an  -  der  •  WIen  —  opening  night— 
'Alexander'  (Teyber)  and  'Tbea- 
pis  Traum,'  and  'Proteos  and 
Arabiens  SObne  '(Btegmajer).1801; 
'Tschingl  Tschlngl'  (Halbel), 
1802 : '  Die  Entlarrten.'  a  contlna- 
ation  of  the  'Waldminner'  (An- 
ton Fischer),  and  'Pflndung  und 
Fersonalarrest'  (Tejrber).  1608; 
'Der  Stein  der  Weisen'  (Schack 
and  others).  18M ;  '  Swetards  Zaa- 
berthal'  (Fischer),  1805;  'Die  Ei- 
senkOoIgln '  (Uenneberg).  and 
'  Die  Kurglste  am  Bauerbrannen* 
(Anton  Diabelll),  Schlkaneder's 
last  plooe.  glTen  for  his  benefit, 
1808. 


[C.F.P.] 

SCHILLING,  Dr.  Gdstav,  author  of  a 
book  much  esteemed  in  Germany,  though  little 
known  in  England — '  Encydopadie  der  gesamm- 
ten  musikalischen  Wissenschaften,  oder  Uni- 
versal Lexikon  der  Tonkunst.'*  He  was  bom 
Nov.  3,  1805,  at  Schwiegershausen,  Hanover, 
where  his  father  was  clergyman.  He  was  brought 
up  at  Gottingen  and  HiJle,  and  in  1830  settled 
in  Stuttgart  as  director  of  Stopel's  Music  SchooL 
In  1857  he  went  to  America,  and  is  new  living 
in  Montreal.  He  has  published  several  other 
works  bearing  on  music,  but  none  of  the  im- 
portance of  that  abeady  mentioned.  [G.] 

SCHIMON,  Adolf,  son  of  an  Austrian 
artist,  well-known  for  his  portraits  of  Beethoven, 
Weber,  Spohr,  etc.,  was  bom  on  Feb.  29,  1820, 
at  Yienxui.  At  16  he  went  to  Paris  and  entered 
the  Conservatoire  as  a  pupil  of  Berton  and 
Hal^vy.  In  1844  he  brought  out  an  opera  called 
Stradella  at  the  Pergola  in  Florence.  In  1850 
he  was  in  London,  and  took  a  provincial  tour 
with  Balfe,  Beeves,  and  Clara  Novello.  From 
1854  to  59  he  was  attached  to  the  Italian  opera 

1  A  locality  In  one  of  the  rabarbe  of  Vienna. 
>  Encycloptpdia  of  General  Mutieal  Knowledge,  or  UolTenal  Lexi- 
con of  Music  (7  Tols.  8T0.  Stuttgart.  ISSSHO). 
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in  Paris,  and  in  1858  produced  a  comic  opera, 
'  List  um  List,'  which  was  successful  in  North 
Germany.  In  1872  we  find  him  again  at  Flor^ 
ence,  where  he  married  Miss  Anna  Regan.  (See 
below.)  From  1874  to  77  he  was  teacher  of 
singing  in  the  Conservatorium  at  Leipzig,  and 
from  Uienoe  was  called  to  Munich,  where  he  is 
now  professor  of  singing  in  the  Royal  Music 
School.  His  original  compositions  embrace  quar^ 
tets,  trios,  and  solos  for  the  PF.,  and  songs  in 
various  languages,  and  he  has  edited  many  vocal 
pieces  by  Scarlatti,  Porpora,  Paradies,  and  other 
old  Italian  masters.  His  wife,  Anna  Rsoan- 
ScHiMON,  was  bom  at  Aich,  near  Carlsbad,  Sept. 
18,  1 841,  and  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of 
Dr.  Anger  in  Carlsbad  till  1859,  when  she  was 
placed  as  a  pupil  with  Mme.  Schubert  (fUe  Mas- 
chinka-Schneider)  in  Dresden.  In  the  following 
year  she  accompanied  Mad.  Sabatiei^UNOHEB, 
the  great  contralto,  to  Florence,  where  she  re- 
mainedjunder  the  care  of  that  eminent  artist  till 
Feb.  1864.  During  this  time  she  made  her  first 
attempts  on  the  stage  at  Siena,  her  success  in 
which  encouraged  her  in  further  study.  From 
1864  to  67  she  was  engaged  at  the  Court  theatre 
at  Hanover.  Then  as  Kammersangerin  to  the 
Grand  Duchess  Helena  in  St.  Petersbui^,  where 
she  sang  at  three  of  the  seven  concerts  given  by 
Berlioz.  In  1869  she  visited  London  in  com- 
pany with  her  old  friend  and  teacher.  Mad. 
Sabatier,  sang  twice  at  the  Philharmonic  and 
three  times  at  the  Crystal  Pahice,  and  at  Mr.  C. 
Halle*s  Recitals,  etc.  From  this  time  till  1875 
she  was  frequently  in  England,  widely-known 
and  much  liked  for  her  exquisite  delivery  of  Schu- 
bert's and  other  songs.  In  1870  and  71  she 
visited  Vienna  with  great  success,  and  in  1872 
married  Dr.  Schimon.  Since  then,  excepting 
two  brilliant  toum^es  with  Monbelli,  Sivori, 
Trebelli,  etc.,  in  the  winters  of  1872  and  1873, 
she  has  almost  retired  from  public  appearance, 
save  only  at  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  at  Leip- 
zig, where  she  is  a  regular  and  very  favourite 
singer.  [G.] 

SCHINDELMEISSER,  Louis,  was  bom  at 
Konigsberg,  Dec.  8,  18 11,  and  educated  at  the 
Gymnasium  at  Berlin.  Music  he  learned  from 
a  French  musician  named  Hosti^,  and  frt)m 
Gahrich.  He  first  adopted  the  clarinet,  but 
afterwards  took  a  wider  range.  From  1832  to 
1837  ^0  Saied  Capellmeister's  posts  at  Salzburg, 
Innspruck,  Gratz,  then  at  Berlin  (Konigstadt 
theatre),  and  at  Pesth,  where  he  remained  for 
nine  years.  He  at  length  came  to  an  anchor  as 
Court-capellmeister  at  Darmstadt,  where  he  died 
March  30,  1864.  His  works  embrace  six 
operas— '  Mathilde,*  'Ten  happy  days,'  *  Peter 
von  Szapary'  (Pesth,  1839),  *  Malvina'  (Pesth, 
1851),  'The  Avenger,'  'Melusine';  an  onAario, 
'S.  Boniface' ;  an  overture  to  '  Uriel  Acosta,' and 
incidental  music  to  various  plays ;  Concerto  for 
clarinet  and  orchestra ;  and  a  concertante  for 
four  clarinets  and  orchestra ;  songs,  PF.  pieces 
etc.  The  overture  to  *  Uriel  Acosta '  was  much 
played  in  Germany,  and  was  formerly  often  to 
be  heard  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  [G.] 


SCHINDLER. 

SCHINDLER,  Anton,  the  devoted  friend  and 
biographer  of  Beethoven,  was  bom  in  1769  at 
M<^,  Neustadt,  Moravia,  where  his  father  was 
cantor  and  schoolmaster.  He  began  the  study  of 
music  and  the  violin  early  in  life.  While  quite 
yonng  he  entered  the  Vienna  University  to  study 
law,  and  assiduously  kept  up  his  music  by  practice 
in  an  amateur  orchestra.  His  introduction  to  Bee- 
thoven took  place  accidentally  in  1814,  when  he 
was  asked  to  take  a  note  from  Schuppanzigh  to 
the  great  composer.  This  was  followed  by  a 
ticket  to  Schuppanzigh*s  concert,  at  which  Schin- 
dler  was  recognised  by  Beethoven.  Later  in  the 
year  he  played  in  Beethoven's  two  concerts  of 
Nov.  29  and  Dec.  2 ;  early  in  181 5  he  accepted  a 
situation  as  teacher  at  Brunn,  but  being  ques- 
tioned by  the  police  on  his  acquaintances  at 
Vienna,  and  his  papers  not  being  in  perfect 
order,  he  was  detained  for  some  weeks,  and  had 
to  return  to  Vienna.  Beethoven  sent  for  him, 
and  conversed  with  him  on  the  subject.  They 
met  often,  Schindler  accompanied  him  in  his 
walks  and  the  intimacy  increased  until,  early  in 
18 19,  on  the  reconmiendation  of  Dr.  Bach,  he 
became  a  kind  of  secretary  to  Beethoven,  and  at 
length,  in  1822,  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
master's  house.  He  then  became  conductor  at 
the  Josephstadt  Theatre,  where  he  studied 
several  of  Beethoven's  great  works  under  his 
own  direction.  Beethoven,  however,  at  last 
began  to  tire  of  his  young  friend,  and  after  much 
unpleasantness,  in  1824,  after  the  failure  of  the 
concert  of  May  23,  the  breach  came.  Beethoven 
behaved  with  great  violence  and  injustice,  and 
Schindler  was  driven  from  him  till  Dec  1826, 
when  he  arrived  in  Vienna  from  Gneixendorf 
to  die.  Schindler  at  once  resumed  his  position, 
attended  him  with  devotion  till  his  death,  wrote 
several  'letters  to  Moscheles  on  the  details  of 
the  event,  and  in  company  with  Breuning  took 
charge  of  Beethoven's  papers.  Breuning  died, 
and  then  the  whole  came  into  Schindler's  hands. 

In  1 83 1  he  wrote  some  interesting  articles  on 
Beethoven  and  Schubert  in  Bauerle's  Theater- 
zeitung.  In  December  he  left  Vienna  and  became 
capellmeister  to  the  cathedral  at  Mttnster,  a  post 
which  he  exchanged  four  years  later  for  that 
of  music  director  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  After  some 
years  he  relinquished  this,  became  first  a  private 
teacher  and  then  went  entirely  into  private  life. 
He  lived  in  various  towns  of  Germany,  and  at 
length  in  Bockenheim,  near  Frankfort,  where  he 
died  Jan.  16,  1864. 

His  book  on  Beethoven  was  entitled  'Bio- 
graphic von  Ludwig  van  Beethoven.  Mit  dem 
Portrat  Beethoven's  und  zwei  Facsimilen*  (Miin- 
ster,  1840,  I  vol.  8vo).*  This  was  followed  by 
'  Beethoven  in  Paris  .  .  .  ein  Nachtrag  zur  Bio- 
graphic Beethoven's*  etc.  (Miinster,  1842 ;  i  thin 
vol.  8vo.)  and  that  by  a  second  edition  of  the 
'Biographie*  with  additions  (Miinster,  1845, 
I  vol.  8vo.).  The  third,  and  last,  edition  appeared 


>  Printed  in  Mowheles'i  Life.  i.  145-179. 

t  ThU  Is  the  book  which  was  translated  or  adapted  bj  Moscheles 
CUtodoa.  Colbuni,  1M1>,  ttrauce  to  ny  with  no  meutlon  of  Schiodler 
oil  the  title-pace. 
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in  i860 — '  Dritte,  neu  bearbeitete  und  vermehrte 
Auflage'  (Miinster,  i860;  in  2  vols.),  with  a 
portrait  and  2  facsimiles.  Being  so  long  about 
Beethoven  he  accumulated  many  autographs  and 
other  papers  and  articles  of  interest,  and  these 
he  disposed  of  to  the  library  at  Berlin  for  an 
annuity.  His  sister  was  a  singer,  who  in  the 
year  1830  was  engaged  at  the  Konigstadt 
Theatre,  Berlin. 

Schindler  has  been  the  object  of  much  obloquy 
and  mistrust,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know,  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Thayer,  that  this  is  un- 
founded, and  that  his  honesty  and  intelligence 
are  both  to  be  trusted.  The  article  in  which 
this  is  set  forth  at  length  and  conclusively, 
arrived  too  late  to  be  inserted  here,  but  will  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix.  The  well-known  story 
of  his  visiting  card  being  engraved  *  A.  Schindler, 
Ami  de  Beethoven,*  turns  out  to  be  a  mere 
joke.  [G.] 

SCHIRA,*  Fbancesoo,  long  resident  and  es- 
teemed in  London  as  composer,  conductor,  and 
professor  of  singing,  was  bom  at  Malta,  Sept. 
19,  1 81 5,  received  his  early  education  at  Milan,* 
and  was  placed  at  the  age  of  nine  (1824)  in  the 
Ck)nservatorio,  where  he  learned  counterpoint 
under  Basily,  principal  of  that  institution.  At  1 7, 
having  completed  his  studies,  Francisco  was 
conmiissioned  to  write  an  opera  for  the  Scala, 
which  was  produced  Nov.  17, 1832.  That  'Elena 
e  Malvina'^  won  favourable  recognition  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  a  Lisbon  impresario 
being  at  Milan,  with  the  object  of  forming  a 
company  for  the  Santo  Carlos,  contracted  an  en- 
gi^ment  with  Schira  for  the  forthcoming  season 
as  '  Maestro  Direttore,  Compoaitore  e  Conduttore 
della  Musica.*  He  remained  eight  years  in  the 
Portuguese  capital,  where  he  was  also  appointed 
Professor  of  Harmony  and  Counterpoint  at  the 
Conservatory,  composing  '  I  Cavalieri  di  Valenza  * 
and  '11  Fanatioo  per  la  Musica,*  for  the  Santo 
Carlos,  besides  ballets,  cantatas,  etc.  During  his 
stay  in  Portugal  he  occasionally  conducted  operatic 
performances  at  the  Teatro  della  Citt^  di  Oporto. 

In  January  1842  Schira  quitted  Lisbon  for 
Paris,  with  Uie  idea  of  obtaining  some  book  in 
the  French  language  which  he  might  set  to  music. 
In  Paris  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Mad- 
dox,  then  in  quest  of  artists  for  the  Princess's 
Theatre.'  This  led  to  an  offer  from  the  London 
manager,  and  Schira  was  appointed  director  of 
music  and  orchestral  chief  at  that  establishment. 
On  Monday,  Deo.  26, 1842,  the  Princesses  opened 
as  a  lyric  theatre,  and  Sohira*s  appearance  at  the 
conductor's  desk  was  his  first  introduction  to  the 
English  public.  The  opera  chosen  was  an  English 
version  of '  La  Sonnambula,'  the  leading  characters 
sustained  by  Mme.  Eugenie  Garcia,  Mme.  Feron, 
Mr.  Templeton,  Mr.  Walton  and  Mr.  Weiss; 

•  The  ruune  It  sometlmet  tpelt  Bchlrra. 

*  He  waa  the  youngest  of  four  children,  two  of  them  sister*.  The 
•  Bioffraphle  UDlTerselle  des  Musldeus '  malies  Francesco  die  o(  cholera 
at  Lisbon ;  bat  Fougin  ('  Supplement  et  Cumplemeut ')  more  correctly 
attributes  that  fate  to  Vlucenxo.  the  elder,  whom  F^tU  does  not 
mention,  cooroundlng  the  two  together  as  one. 

»  Poiigln  gives  that  opera  to  VIncenio.  but  a  printed  copy  of  the 
libretto  (In  our  possession)  states  explicitly  'musica  del  uiae»ira 
Frameetco  Schira.' 
'     •  rrevluosly  known  as  the  Oxford  Street  Theatre. 
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Mr.  Loder  (father  of  fiQward  Loder)  being  prin- 
cipal violin.  This  was  but  the  commencement 
of  a  series  of  adaptations  from  foreign  works, 
diversified  by  novelties  from  indigenous  pens. 
Among  notable  incidents  during  8chira's  term 
of  conductorship  may  be  specified  the  memorable 
dibut  of  Anna  Thillon  in  an  English  version  of 
Auber*s  'Diamans  de  la  Couronne'  (May  1844), 
that  of  Mile.  Nau  in  *La  Sirbne*  (Nov.  1844), 
and  the  production  of  two  operas  by  Balfe,  ori- 
ginally composed  for  the  Paris  Op^ra  Comique — 
'Le  Puits  d' Amour/  rechristened  'Geraldine* 
(Nov.  1843),  and  *  Les  Quatre  Fils  d*Aymon,'  re- 
christened  'The  Castle  of  Aymon'  (Nov.  1844). 
At  the  end  of  1844  Schira  accepted  an  engage- 
ment from  Mr.  Alfred  Bimn,  then  lessee  of  Dnuy 
Lane,  to  fill  the  place  left  vacant  by  Mr.  (now 
Sir  Julius)  Benedict,  who  resigned  inmiediately 
after  Balfe's '  Daughter  of  St.  Mark'  was  brought 
out.  At  Drury  Lane  be  remained  until  the  spring 
of  1847,  when  Mr.  Bunn  seceded  frt>m  the  manage- 
ment, the  committee  having  entertained  the 
proposal  of  M.  Jullien  to  become  future  lessee ; 
and  here  several  adaptations  of  foreign  operas, 
besides  a  good  number  of  works  by  English  com- 
posers, were  produced.  From  the  latter  it  will 
suffice  to  name  Wallace's '  Maritana '  and  *  Matilda 
of  Hungary/  Macfarren's  'Don  Quixote,'  Bene- 
dict's '  Crusaders/  Lavenu's  *  Loretta '  (composed 
for  Mme.  Anna  Bishop),  Balfe's  *  Enchantress,' 
etc. ;  among  the  former,  Flotow's  '  Stradella'  and 
<  Martha.'  In  Sept.  1848  Mr.  Bunn  took  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  and  Schira  was  again  appointed 
conductor.  The  season  only  lasted  two  months, 
but  was  not  without  interest.  It  comprised  the 
first  theatrical  engagement  after  his  brilliant  suc- 
cess, the  year  before,  at  Drury  Lane,  of  Mr.  Sims 
Beeves,  for  whom  an  adaptation  of  Auber's 
'  Hayd^e'  was  produced,  the  great  English  tenor 
assuming  the  part  of  Loredano ;  another  English 
adaptation  of  Rossini's  *  Donna  del  Lago ' ;  and 
an  entirely  new  opera,  called  '  Quentin  Durward/ 
the  composition  of  Mr.  Henri  Laurent.  The 
success  of  the  enterprise  was  not  in  proportion 
to  the  expectations  of  the  manager;  *  Quentin 
Durward'  was  by  no  means  a  hit,  and  though 
Bunn  had  lowered  his  prices  the  house  was  pre- 
maturely closed.  Thus  an  opera,  entitled  *  Kenil- 
worth,'  from  Schira's  own  pen,  which  had  already 
been  put  into  rehearsal,  with  Sims  Reeves  in  the 
part  of  Leicester,  was  lost  to  the  public,  and  no 
more  English  opera  was  heard  at  Covent  Garden 
until  Miss  Pyne  and  Mr.  Harrison  migrated  from 
the  Lyceum,  to  carry  on  their  undertaking  in  a 
more  spacious  arena. 

Although  he  had  severed  his  connection  with 
the  Princess's  as  musical  director,  in  which 
position  his  worthy  successor  was  Mr.  Edward 
Loder,  Schira  wrote  two  original  works  for  the 
theatre  in  Oxford  Street — 'Mina,'  produced  in 

1849,  and  'Theresa,  of  the  Orphan  of  Geneva,'  in 

1850,  both,  the  latter  especially,  received  with 
marked  favour.  The  leading  singers  in  *Mina' 
were  Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  Mme.  Weiss,  Messrs.  W. 
Harrison,  Weiss  and  H.  Corri;  in  'Theresa'  Miss 
Louisa  Pyne,  Mesars.  AUen^  Weiss,  H.  Corri, 
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and  Wynn  (brother  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala,  and  a 
humourist  in  his  way).  Mr.  Bunn,  however, 
having  once  more  become  lessee  of  '  Old  Drury/ 
naturally  looked  back  for  his  old  and  tried 
adviser.  Schira  was  once  more  engaged  as  con- 
ductor, with  W.  Lovell  Phillips  as  chorus-master. 
The  theatre  opened  on  Jan.  33,  1852,  with  an 
English  version  of  *  Robert  le  Diable,'  succeeded 
by  'Fra  Diavolo,'  with  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  (Brigand 
Chief),  and  Miss  Lucombe.  The  principal  incident 
that  marked  the  season  was  the  production  of '  The 
Sicilian  Bride,'  by  Balfe,  in  no  respect  one  of  his 
most  successful  efforts.  From  this  time  Schira 
devoted  himself  specially  to  giving  instructionB 
in  the  vocal  art.  He  nevertheless  did  not  neglect 
composition,  as  testified  in  a  number  of  charming 
songs,  duets,  trios,  etc.,  some  of  which  have  at- 
taihed  wide  popularity.  He  also  was  busily 
employed  in  tiie  composition  of  a  grand  opera, 
called  'Niccol6  de'  Lappi,'  performed  with  marked 
applause  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  May  1863. 
For  the  Carnival  at  Naples,  two  years  later,  he 
wrote  another  grand  opera,  entitled  *  Selvaggia,' 
which  was  given  with  brilliant  success,  and  re- 
presented at  Milan,  Barcelona  and  elsewhere. 
The  reception  accorded  to  '  Selvaggia '  led  to  his 
being  asked  to  write  another  opera,  *  Lia,'  for 
Venice.  This,  also  brought  out  during  the 
Carnival,  was  hardly  so  much  to  the  taste  of  the 
Venetians  as  its  precursor.  Nevertheless  there 
are  amateurs  who  regard  *  Lia  '  as  Schira's 
capo  di  lavdro. 

The  managers  of  the  Birmingham  Festival 
having  commissioned  Schira  to  write  a  cantata 
for  the  meeting  of  1873  the  work  was  undertaken 
with  ready  seal,  and  performed  under  the  com- 
poser's own  direction  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
day  (Aug.  a6).  The  cantata  is  entitled  'The 
Lord  of  Burleigh,'  the  libretto,  by  Mr.  Desmond 
Lumley  Ryan,  being  founded  upon  the  Laureate's 
well-known  poem,  though  not  a  line  has  been 
appropriated  from  Tennyson,  save  the  motto 
which  heads  the  title-page  of  the  printed  edi- 
tion. The  piece  was  received  with  distinguished 
favour,  two  numbers  were  encored,  and  the  com- 
poser called  back  with  unanimity  to  the  platform. 
Since  then  Schira  has  been  almost  silent  as  a 
producer  for  the  stage,  the  only  exception  being 
an  operetta,  entitled  'The  Ear-ring,'  performed  at 
the  St.  George's  Hall  Theatre.  Anything  like 
a  catalogue  of  his  miscellaneous  pieces  would 
occupy  too  much  space.  Enough  that  Francesco 
Schira  is  a  composer  of  the  genuine  Italian  type; 
Italian  by  birth  he  is  also  Indian  by  predilection 
— a  true  child  of  the  sunny  land  to  which  we  owe 
Picdnni,  Cimarosa,  Palsiello,  Rossini,  Bellini 
and  Verdi.  His  music,  while  revealing  the  hand 
of  one  who  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  art,  is  free  from  all  pretence,  relying 
upon  its  unaffected  simplicity  and  grace  for  the 
impression  it  seldom  fs^  to  create.  His  most 
important  works  having  been  referred  to,  a  re- 
capitulation would  be  superfluous.  As  an  in- 
structor in  singing  Schira  has  always  maintained 
a  high  position,  many  a  public  vocalist  of  note 
having  profited   by  his  counsels.    In  his  own 
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country  and  elsewhere  abroad,  he  holds  the  in^ 
sigma  of  several  orders  of  merit,  the  most  prized 
of  which  is  that  of '  Commendatore  della  Corona 
d*  Italia  * — prized  the  more  because  conferred  by 
Eling  Humbert,  motu  proprio,  [J.W.D.] 

SCHIRMACHER,  Dora,  pianoforte  player, 
bom  Sept.  i,  1857,  at  Liverpool,  where  her 
father  is  an  esteemed  professor  of  music;  early 
developed  an  original  talent,  but  was  not  regu- 
l&rly  educated  for  music  tiU  later.  At  length, 
after  thorough  instruction  from  her  father,  she 
went  in  187a  to  the  Conservatorium  at  Leipzig. 
After  passing  with  ^lat  through  the  course,  she 

Slayed  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Feb.  i,  1877.  ^ 
f  arch  31  of  the  same  year  she  made  her  d^at 
in  London  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  at  the 
Monday  Popular  Concert  on  Dec.  3.  At  both 
these  places  she  has  played  more  tlum  once  since 
those  dates.  In  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
other  provincial  English  towns,  and  in  Amster- 
dam, Leipzig,  Frankfort,  Stuttgart,  and  other 
German  places,  she  is  often  heard,  and  greatly 
esteemed  for  her  poetical  rendering  and  her 
varied  repertoire.  [G.] 

SCHLADEBACH,  Julius,  bom  at  Dresden, 
1 8 10,  was  brought  up  as  a  physician.  In  1854 
he  projecfted  a  Universal  Lexicon  of  Music,  and 
published  a  few  numbers  of  it  (Leipzig,  1855-) 
afler  which  it  was  completed  by  Bemsdorf.  It 
contains  both  music  and  musicians,  and  is  to  a 
certain  point  an  excellent  work.  [G.] 

SCHLEIFER.    See  SLros. 

SCHLEINITZ,  Conrad,  Dr.  juris,  although 
not  a  professional  musician  was,  m  the  words  of 
Ferdinand  ^  Hiller,  *  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
of  living  amateurs,*  and  in  any  case  deserves  a 
high  place  in  a  Dictionary  of  Music,  since  it  was 
in  great  measure  through  his  discernment  and 
perseverance  that  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  at 
Leipzig  were  put  into  Mendelssohn*s  hands,  and 
that  the  arrangements  were  maintained  in  such 
efficiency,  whereby  an   immense   impetus  was 

S'ven  to  orchestral  music  throughout  EurQpe. 
e  was  also  greatly  instrumental  in  the  found- 
ation of  the  Conservatorium,  of  which  he  was 
President  for  many  years  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Dr.  Schleinitz  was  bom  Oct  i,  1805,  at  Zasch- 
witz  in  Saxony,  and  died  in  his  house  at  Leipzig 
on  the  morning  of  May  13,  1881.  He  was  bred 
to  the  law,  took  the  degree  of  '  Dr.  juris,'  and  is 
alwajTS  mentioned  in  the  German  papers  as  *Herr 
Advokat  Schleinitz,*  and  it  is  shown  from  a 
letter  of  Mendelssohn's  (Aug.  1. 1838)  that  his 
business  was  at  one  time  a  good  and  improving 
one.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  good  tenor 
singer,  and  as  such  we  find  him  among  the  solo 
performers  at  the  Festival  at  Halle  in  1830;  at 
Leipzig  on  Good  Friday  1835,  and  in  Mendels- 
sohn's '  Elijah '  on  the  same  day,  1848.  We  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  energy  and  intelligence  of 
his  style  as  a  singer,  and  his  general  know- 
ledge of  music,  from  Mendelssohn's  remarks  on 

1  F.  Hlller's  'HcndelMOhn.'  tnnsUted  by  Mlu  M.  BL  toq  Glehn. 
p.  US. 
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the  first  performance  of*  St.  Paul '  in  a  letter  to 
him  July  5,  1836. 

His  first  conmiunication  with  Mendelssohn  as 
to  the  concerts  was  very  early  in  1835.  Men- 
delssohn's answer  to  it,  and  to  a  subsequent  letter, 
will  be  found  in  his  printed  Letters,  under  date 
Jan.  26,  and  May  18  of  the  same  year.  His  first 
concert  was  on  Oct.  4, 1 835,  and  from  that  time  till 
his  death,  in  1 847,  the  intercourse  between  him 
and  Schleinitz  was  never  interrupted.  Schleinitz 
throughout  those  twelve  years  showed  himself 
always  the  thoughtful,  devoted  assistant  of  his 
great  friend,  relieving  him  of  anxiety  as  to  the 
business  arrangements  of  the  concerts,  and 
smoothing  his  path  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
That  their  intercourse  did  not  stop  there  may  be 
gathered  from  an  expression  or  two  in  Mendels- 
sohn's correspondence,  and  from  the  recollection 
of  those  still  living  who  were  in  Leipzig  at  that 
time.  The  four  printed  letters  bear  no  proportion 
to  the  mass  which  were  in  Dr.  Schleinitz's  posses- 
sion, and  which  the  writer  was  privileged  to  see 
when  collecting  materials  for  the  sketch  of  Men- 
delssohn  in  this  Dictionary — some  of  which  will 
possibly  be  published.  Mendelssohn  dedicated 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  music  to  him, 
and  a  book  of  6  songs  (op.  47)  to  his  wife,  and 
Dr.  Schleinitz  was  in  possession  of  several  more 
or  less  important  pieces  of  music  of  his  still  un- 
published. The  'Nachtlied'  (op.  71,  no.  6)  was 
composed  and  written  for  his  birthday,  Oct.  i, 
1847,  and  is  therefore  the  last  *  work  of  the  great 
composer.  Schleinitz  was  with  his  fr i  end  when  he 
died,  and  was  one  of  the  Committee  for  dealing 
with  his  unpublished  works.  In  the  Allg.  mus. 
Zeitung  of  Deo.  27,  1848  (the  last  No.  of  the  old 
series)  he  published  the  statutes  of  a  Mendelssohn 
Fund,  in  connexion  with  the  Conservatorium  of 
Leipzig,  with  a  letter  from  the  King  approving 
and  authorising  the  scheme. 

In  his  later  years  Dr.  Schleinitz  was  nearly 
blind,  but  this  did  not  interfere  with  his  devotion 
to  the  Conservatorium  and  the  Gewandhaus  Con- 
certs, nor,  as  the  writer  is  glad  to  mention,  with 
his  eager  kindness  towards  those  who  wished  to 
know  about  Mendelssohn. 

He  was  a  Knight  of  the  Royal  Saxon  Order  of 
Merit.  [G.] 

SCHLESINGER.  A  well-known  musical- 
publishing  house  in  Berlin.  It  was  founded  ill 
1795  by  Martin  Adolfh  Schlesinoeb,  a  man 
of  very  original  character  and  great  ability. 
Among  the  principal  works  issued  by  him  is  his 
edition  of  the  Great  Passion  music  (Matthew)  of 
J.  S.  Bach,  one  of  the  fruits  of  Mendelssohn's 
revival '  of  it,  and  an  astonishingly  bold  under- 
taking for  those  days — ^which  Schlesinger  brought 
out,  according  to  his  favourite  expression,  'for 
the  honour  of  the  house.'  It  was  announced 
in  Sept.  1829,  and  published  soon  afterwards  both 
in  Full  and  PF.  score.  He  also  founded  the 
Berliner  Allg.  mus.  Zeitung,  which  under  the 
editorship  of  A.  B.  Marx  had  for  7  years  (1824- 

«  flee  ToL  U.  p.  292,  note  B. 

>  Mftrch  11, 189.   See  Man's  *  Irlnnenincra,'  U.  pp.  SO,  ST. 
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30)  much  influence  for  good  in  Grermany.  [See 
vol.  ii.  430.]     He  died  in  1839. 

His  second  son,  Heinrich  (bom  1807),  carried 
on  the  business  till  his  death  in  1879.  He  founded 
the  '  Echo*  in  1851,  a  periodical  which  remained 
in  his  hands  till  1865. 

l%e  eldest  son,  Moritz  Adolph,  left  Berlin, 
and  in  1819  entered  the  bookselling  house  of 
Bossange  p^re  at  Paris.  In  1823  he  endeavoured 
to  found  a  similar  business  for  himself.  Police 
difficulties  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his 
intention,  and  he  founded  a  music  business  in- 
stead, which  for  many  yean  has  had  the  lead 
among  French  publishers,  and  is  now  nearly  as 
famous  as  Paris  itself.  He  brought  his  German 
tastes  with  him,  and  an  unusual  degree  of  en- 
terprise. His  first  serious  effort  was  an  edition  of 
Mozart*B  operas  in  PF.  score,  for  which  Horace 
Vemet  designed  the  titlepage.  This  was  followed 
by  editions  of  the  complete  works  of  Beethoven, 
Weber,  Hummel,  etc.,  and  a  '  Collection  de  chefs 
d'ceuvre '  in  24  vols.  He  published  also  the  full 
scores  of  Meyerbeer's  'Robert,*  and  *Les  Hu- 
guenots'; Hal^vy's  '  L*£clair,' '  La  Juive/  '  Les 
Mousquetaires/  '  La  Beine  de  Chypre,*  *  Guide 
et  Ginevra,'  '  Charles  VI  * ;  Donizetti's  '  La  Fa- 
vorite'; Berlioz's 'Symphonie  fantastique,' and 
overture  to  the  'Camaval  Remain*;  the  ar^ 
rangements  of  Wagner;  the  chamber-music  of 
Onslow,  ReisBiger,  and  a  host  of  other  pieces 
of  all  descriptions,  for  which  the  reader  must  be 
referred  to  the  catalogue  of  the  firm.  Amongst 
the  educational  works  the  'M^thode  des  M^- 
thodes'  is  conspicuous.  On  Jan.  5,  1843,  he 
issued  the  first  number  of  the  'Gazette  Musicale,' 
which  in  a  few  months  was  united  to  the '  Revue 
Musicale,*  and  ran  a  useful  and  successful  course 
till  its  expixy  in  188 1.  [See  vol.  iii.  laib.]  In 
1846  M.  Schlesinger  sold  the  business  to  MM. 
Brandus  and  Dufour,  and  retired  to  Baden  Baden, 
where  he  died  in  Feb.  1871.  [G.] 

SCHLOESSER,  Louis,  bom  at  Darmstadt  in 
1800,  learnt  music  there  from  Rinck,  and  in 
Vienna  from  Seyfried,  Salieri,  and  Mayseder.  In 
due  time  he  entered  the  Conservatoire  at  Parid, 
and  attended  the  violin  class  of  Kreutzer  and 
the  composition  class  of  Lesueur.  He  then  went 
to  Darmstadt  and  became  first  leader  and  then 
conductor  of  the  Court  band.  His  works  com- 
prise 5  operas,  a  melodrama,  music  to  Faust,  a 
mass,  a  ballet,  and  a  quantity  af  instrumental 
music  of  all  descriptions.  His  son,  Carl  Wilhelm 
Adolfh,  was  bom  at  Darmstadt  Feb.  i,  1830. 
He  was  educated  by  his  father,  and  in  1847  esta- 
blished himself  at  Frankfort.  In  1854  he  went 
to  England,  where  he  has  been  ever  since  settled 
in  London  as  an  esteemed  teacher. 

He  has  published  both  in  England  and  Ger- 
many a  great  number  of  PF.  works,  both  solos 
and  duets ;  including  a  suite  dedicated  to  Cipriani 
Potter,  and  a  set  of  24  studies ;  many  songs  and 
vocal  pieces,  including  '  Merrily,  merrily  over  the 
snow*  and  an  *  Ave  Maria  * — and  has  many  larger 
works  in  MS.  His  *  Schumann  Evenings '  were 
well  known,  and  did  much  to  advance  the  know- 
ledge of  Schumann  in  England.  [G.] 
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SCHMID,  Anton,  Custoa  of  the  Hofbibliothek 
in  Vieuna,  bom  at  Pi  hi,  near  Leipa  in  Bohemia, 
Jan.  30,  1787,  entered  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna  in  1818,  became  Scriptor  in  18 19,  CustoB 
in  1844,  and  died  at  Salzburg,  July  3,  1857. 
His  department  as  a  writer  was  the  Mstory  and 
literature  of  music  and  hymns.  He  contributed 
to  the  following  works : — Dr.  Ferdinand  Wolfs 
'Ueber  die  Lais,  Sequenzen,  und  Leiche'  (Heidel- 
berg, 1841) ;  Becker's  '  Darstellung  der  musikal- 
ischen  Literatur'  (supplement,  Leipzig,  1839); 
A.  Schmidt's  'Allg.  Wiener  musik.  Zeitung' 
(from  1842  to  48);  Dehn's  'Cacilia'  (from  1841 
to  48 ;  Mayence,  Schott) ;  and  the  *  Oesterreich. 
Blatter  fOr  Lit.  und  Kunst  *  ( 1 844,  45).  His  in- 
dependent works  are  'Ottaviano  dei  Petruoci  of 
Foesombrone,  the  inventor  of  moveable  metal 
types  for  printing  music,  and  his  successors' 
(Vienna,  Rohrmann,  1845) ;  'Joseph  Haydn  and 
Nicole  Zingarelli,'  proving  that  Haydn  was  the 
author  of  the  Austrian  national  hymn  (Vienna, 
Rohrmann,  1847);  'Christoph  Willibald  Ritter 
von  Gluck,  his  life  and  musical  works.  A  bio- 
graphical aesthetical  study  (Leipzig,  Fleischer, 
1 854) ;  also  a  work  on  chess,  'TBchataranga-vidj&' 
(Vienna,  Gerold,  1847). 

Schmid  was  of  a  modest  and  retiring  disposition, 
and  distinguished  in  his  official  capacity  for  con- 
scientiousness, industry,  and  courtesy.  To  him 
in  the  first  instance  is  due  the  orderly  and  sys- 
tematic arrangement  of  the  musical  axchives  of 
the  Hofbibliothek.  In  recognition  of  his  un- 
wearied industry  and  research  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Historische  Verein  of  Upper 
Bavaria,  of  the  Dom-Musikverein  and  the  Mo- 
zarteum  of  Salzburg,  of  the  Congregazione  ed 
Aocademia  Pontifica  di  Santa  Cecilia  of  Rome, 
of  the  Societk  litteraria  dell'  Areopago  of  Genoa, 
and  of  the  Archaeological  Societies  of  Vienna, 
Nuremberg,  etc.  [C.F.P.] 

SCHMITT,  a  German  musical  family.  The 
founder  of  it  was  Cantor  at  Obemburg  in  Bava- 
ria. His  son  Alois  was  bom  at  Erlenbach  on 
the  Main  in  1789,  and  taught  to  play  by  his 
father ;  he  then  learned  composition  firom  Andre 
of  Offenbach,  and  in  18 16  established  himself  in 
Frankfort  as  a  PF.  teacher.  After  a  few  suc- 
cessful years  there— during  which,  among  others, 
he  had  taught  Ferdinand  Hiller — and  much  tra- 
velling, he  migrated  to  Berlin,  then  to  Hanover, 
where  he  held  the  post  of  Court  Organist,  and 
lastly  back  to  Frankfort,  where  he  died  July  25, 
1866.  His  reputation  as  a  teacher  was  g^reat, 
though  he  had  a  passion  for  journeys,  and  his 
pupils  complained  of  his  frequent  absences.  He 
composed  more  than  100  works,  chiefly  instra- 
mental,  of  all  descriptions,  including  some  useful 
PF.  studies. 

His  brother  Jakob,  bom  at  Obemburg  Nov. 
2,  1803,  was  a  pupil  of  Alois.  He  setUed  in 
Hambuig,  where  he  brought  out  an  opera 
(Alfred  the  Great)  and  a  prodigious  amount  of 
music,  including  many  sonatas  for  the  piano, 
solo  and  with  violin,  variations,  three  books  of 
studies,  etc.,  in  all  more  than  300  works ;  and 
died  June  1853. 
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The  son  of  Alois,  Gbobo  Alois,  was  bom 
Feb.  3, 1837,  during  his  father 's  residence  at  Han- 
OTer.  Music  came  naturally  to  him,  but  it  was 
not  till  after  some  time  that  he  decided  to  follow 
it.  He  was  then  at  Heidelberg  university,  and 
pnt  himself  under  Vollweiler  to  serious  study  of 
counterpoint.  His  first  attempt  was  an  operetta 
called  *  Trilby/  which  was  performed  at  Frank- 
fort in  1850,  with  great  success.  He  then  passed 
some  yean  in  various  towns  of  Germany,  and  at 
length,  in  1856,  was  called  by  Flotow  to  Schwerin 
as  Court-capelimeister,  where  he  still  resides. 
In  i860  he  visited  London,  and  played  with 
^lat  before  the  Queen,  and  elsewhere.  He  is 
much  valued  through  the  whole  of  Mecklen- 
bui^,  and  has  kept  up  the  reputation  of  his 
family  by  writing  a  quantity  of  music  of  all 
classes,  from  a  Festival  Cantata  (Maienzauber) 
downwards.  Enmia  Brandes,  now  Mad.  Engel- 
niium,  the  eminent  pianist,  was  his  pupil.  His 
wife,  Cornelia  Schmitt,  n^e  Cs^nyi,  was  bom  in 
Hungary,  Dec.  6,  1851.  Her  father  took  a  main 
part  in  the  Revolution,  and  was  imprisoned  for  10 
years,  but  the  mother,  finding  remarkable  gifts 
for  music  in  her  daughters,  found  means  to  take 
them  to  Vienna  for  their  education.  There 
Cornelia  learnt  singing  from  Caroline  Pruckner. 
Engagements  at  Pressbiurg  and  Schwerin  fol- 
lowed, and  her  marriage  was  the  result.  Since 
then  ^e  ha«  left  the  boards  and  taken  to  concert 
ringing.  [G.] 

SCHNEIDER,  Fbiedbich  Johann  Chris- 
tian, composer,  teacher,  and  conductor,  bom 
Jan.  3,  1786,  at  Alt-Waltersdorf,  near  Zittau, 
composed  a  symphony  as  early  as  10.  In  1798 
entcored  the  Gymnasium  of  Zittau,  and  studied 
music  with  8chdnfelder,  and  Unger.  In  1804 
he  published  3  PF.  sonatas,  and  having  entered 
the  Umversity  of  Leipzig  in  1805  carried  on  his 
murical  studies  to  such  pxirpose  that  in  1807  he 
became  organist  of  St.  Paul*s,  in  18 10  director 
of  the  Seconda  opera,  and  in  181  a  organist  of 
St.  Thomas's  church.  There  he  remained  till 
18 a  I,  when  he  became  Capellmeister  to  the 
Duke  of  Dessau,  whose  music  he  much  improved, 
and  founded  in  the  town  a  Singakademie,  a  school- 
master's choral  society,  and  a  Liedertafel.  In 
iSag  he  founded  a  musical  Institute,  which 
succeeded  well,  and  educated  several  excellent 
mnricians,  Robert  Franz  among  the  number. 
Schneider  was  also  an  industrious  composer,  his 
works  comprising  oratorios — 'Das  Weltgericht * 
(181 9),  'Verlome  Paradies*  (1834),  'Pharao* 
(i8a8),  *Chri6tus  das  Kind,*  and  'Gideon' 
(1839),  'Getsemane  und  Golgotha'  (1838);  14 
masses;  Glorias  and  Te  Deums;  25  cantatas;  5 
hymns;  13  psalms,  7  operas;  2^  symphonies; 
60  sonatas ;  6  concertos ;  400  Lieder  for  men's 
voices,  and  aoo  ditto  for  a  single  voice — all  now 
forgotten  except  the  men's  part-songs.  Schnei- 
der directed  the  musical  festivals  of  Magdeburg 
(i8a5),  Nuremberg  (1828),  Strasburg  (1830), 
Halle  (1830  and  35),  Halberstadt  (1830),  Des- 
sau (1834),  Wittenberg  (1835),  Coethen  (1838 
and  46),  Coblenz  and  Hamburg  (1840),  Meissen 
(1841),  Zerbst  (1844),  and  Liibeck  (1847}.    He 
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also  published  didactic  works — '  Elementarbuch 
der  Harmonie  und  Tonsetzkunst '  (i8ao),  trans- 
lated into  English  (London,  (i8a8)  ;  •  Vorschule 
der  Musik '  (1837);  and  'Handbuch  des  Organ- 
isten'  (1839-30).  The  oratorio  of  the  'Siind- 
fluth'  was  translated  into  English  as  'The  Deluge' 
by  Professor  B.  Taylor,  published  in  London 
and  probably  performed  at  one  of  the  Norwich 
festivals. 

Schneider  was  a  doctor  of  music,  and  a  member 
of  the  Berlin  and  several  other  Academies.  He 
died  Nov.  23,  1853.  Some  traits  of  his  curious 
jealous  temper  will  be  found  in  Schubring's 
Reminiscences  of  Mendelssohn,  in  '  Daheim '  for 
1866,  No.  a6.  He  was  vexed  with  Mendelssohn 
for  his  revival  of  Bach's  Passion — but  the  feel- 
ing  passed  away ;  and  in  the  *  Signale '  for  1866, 
Nos.  46,  47,  48,  there  are  eight  letters  (1839-45) 
from  Mendelssohn  to  him  showing  that  they 
were  on  very  good  terms.  When  Mendelssohn^ 
body  passed  through  Dessau,  on  its  way  to 
Berlin,  Schneider  met  it  at  the  station,  with  his 
choir,  and  a  lament  was  sung,  which  he  had  pur- 
posely composed,  and  which  will  be  found  in  the 
A.M.Z.  for  1847,  No.  48.  [F.G.] 

SCHNEIDER,  Johann  Gottlob,  the  cele- 
brated Dresden  organist,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  at  Alt-gersdorf,  Oct.  38,  1789.  His 
musical  talent  was  manifest  at  the  age  of  5  years, 
when  he  began  to  learn  the  organ,  pianoforte, 
violin,  and  some  of  the  orchestral  wind-instru- 
ments. His  first  master  for  organ  was  Unger,  of 
Zittau,  and  in  his  32  nd  year  he  was  appointed 
organist  to  the  University  church  at  Leipzig. 
From  this  period  he  seems  to  have  aspired  to 
the  highest  rank  as  organ  player,  and  between 
1816  and  1830  gave  many  concerts  in  Saxony 
and  elsewhere,  always  being  recognised  as  one 
of  the  first  organists  of  the  day.  At  the  Elbe 
Musical  Festival  held  at  Magdeburg  in  1835  he 
played  so  finely  as  to  receive  shortly  afterwards 
the  appointment  of  Couirt  organist  to  the  King 
of  Saxony,  a  post  which  he  held  with  honour  and 
renown  to  his  death  in  April  1864.  Lovers  of 
music  at  Dresden  will  remember  among  the  most 
interesting  and  edifying  of  their  experiences  there 
the  grand  extempore  preludes  to  the  opening 
chorale  at  the  principal  Lutheran  church,  where 
the  great  organist  might  be  heard  on  Sunday 
mornings.  On  those  occasions  that  particulair 
form  of  improvisation  which  since  the  time  of 
Bach  has  been  made  a  special  study  and  feature 
in  Germany,  and  which  is  scarcely  cultivated  in 
other  countries,  might  be  heard  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  The  instrument,  one  of  Silbermann's, 
though  old-fashioned  as  to  mechanism  is  of  superb 
tone,  and  is  well  placed  in  a  gallery.^  As  a  player 
of  Bach,  Schneider  was  perhaps  the  first  authority 
of  his  day,  and  he  possessed  a  traditional  reading 
of  the  organ  works  of  that  sublime  master,  with 
all  of  which  he  appeared  to  be  acquainted.  As 
a  teacher,  it  may  be  recorded  of  him  (by  one  who 
was  his  last  pupil)  that  the  elevation  and  nobility 
of  his  style,  ^e  exclusion  of  everything  derogatory 

1  for  tn  intereitlng  chapter  on  Bchoelder  and  hU  organ.  s«e  CborleTi 
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to  the  instrument,  whether  as  regards  composi- 
tion or  performance,  his  care  in  never  overlooking 
an  awkwardly  fingered  or  pedalled  passage,  and 
his  reverence  and  enthusiasm  for  the  great  music 
he  delighted  to  teacji,  combined  with  other  emi- 
nent qualities  to  place  him  in  the  foremost  rank. 
It  was  his  much-appreciated  custom  to  play  any 
composition  by  Bach  which  the  pupil  might  ask 
to  hear  after  each  lesson,  which  in  itself  was  a 
practice  of  priceless  value  as  to  inaccurately 
printed  passages,  tempi,  and  registration  of  those 
glorious  works.  Having  given  instruction  to  some 
of  the  first  organists  of  the  day,  Schneider  could 
relate  interesting  anecdotes  of  them  and  of  many 
great  composers,  including  Mendelssohn,  who  was 
one  of  his  most  devoted  admirers.  In  the  year 
1861,  the  fiftieth  of  Schneider's  artistic  career  and 
73rd  of  his  birth,  a  remarkable  testimony  to  his 
powers  was  shewn  in  the  presentation  to  him  of  a 
'Jubel- Album  filr  die  Orgel,*  containing  about 
thirty  original  pieces,  all  in  classical  form,  by 
some'  of  Ws  best  pupils,  including  Topfer,  Van 
Eyken,  Faisst.  Fink,  Herzog,  Merkel,  E.  F. 
Bichter,  Schellenbei^.  Liszt,  A.  G.  Bitter,  Schaab, 
Hering,  Naumann,  Schurig,  and  Schutze  (editor). 
The  subscribers  were  750,  and  included  the  names 
of  the  late  king  and  royal  family  of  Saxony. 

Schneider's  very  few  published  works  comprise 
an  'answer  of  thanks*  to  this  collection,  in  the 
form  of  a  fugal  treatment  of  '  Nun  danket  alle 
Gott';  a  Fantaisie  and  Fugue,  op.  i;  Do.  Do. 
in  D  minor,  op.  3— a  masterly  work;  'Twelve 
easy  pieces  for  use  at  divine  service,*  op.  4, 
etc.  etc,  [H.  S.  0.] 

SCHNYDER  VON  WABTENSEE,  Xavier, 
so  called  from  his  castle  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  was  bom  at  Lucerne,  of  a 
noble  family,  April  18,  1786.  His  career  would 
naturally  have  been  one  in  accordance  with  his 
rank,  but  the  Revolution,  and  a  strong  inward 
feeling,  drove  him  in  the  direction  of  music.  Until 
1 8 10  he  had  no  teaching  but  what  he  could  get 
from  books  and  practice.  In  that  year  he  went 
to  Zurich,  and  then  to  Vienna,  with  the  wish  to 
become  a  pupil  of  Beethoven.  He  was  however 
compelled  to  take  lessons  from  Kienlen — perhaps 
a  better  teacher  than  Beethoven  would  have  been. 
After  a  few  years  in  the  Austrian  capital  he 
returned  to  Switzerland,  made  the  campaign  of 
181 5  against  the  French,  then  became  teacher 
in  the  Pestulozzian  institute  at  Yverdun,  and  at 
length  in  1817  settled  at  Frankfort,  and  lived 
there  as  teacher  of  composition  and  director  of 
various  musical  institutions  till  his  death,  Aug. 
30,  1868.  During  this  latter  period  he  was 
much  esteemed  as  a  teacher,  and  had  many 
pupils,  among  them  our  countryman  Pearball. 

Schnyder  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  ex- 
ceptional  ability,  but  his  life  was  too  desultory  to 
a(hnit  of  his  leaving  anything  of  permanent  value, 
and  there  was  always  a  strong  amateur  element 
about  him.  His  compositions  are  numerous  and 
of  all  classes :  an  opera  *  Fortunatus  *  (1839),  an 
oratorio  for  men's  voices — both  brought  to  perform- 
ance, and  the  opera  to  publication ;  symphonies, 
which  were  played  in  Frankfort ;  solo  and  part- 
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songs,  etc.  He  wrote  much,  both  poetry  and  prose, 
and  many  of  his  articles  on  musical  subjects  were 
contributed  to  the  '  Allg.  musik.  Zeitung '  and 
*  Csecilia.*  He  was  also  a  wit,  and  Hauptmann 
has  preserved  one  story  which  is  worth  repeating, 
considering  the  date  of  its  occurrence.  After  one 
of  theearly  performances  of  Tannhauser,  Schnyder 
was  asked  his  opinion .  *  Well,  said  he,  I  put  Wagner 
above  Goethe  and  Beethoven.  Yes;  he  com- 
poses better  than  Groethe  and  writes  verse  better 
that  Beethoven.*  A  romance  and  duet  and  a  song 
from  Fortunatus  are  given  in  the  A.  M.  Z.  for 
183a,  and  the  former  of  the  two  is  reprinted  in 
the  Musical  Library,  iii.  133.  They  are  both 
melodious  and  well  accompanied.  [G.] 

SCHOBER,  Fbanz  von,  an  Austrian  poet, 
the  youngest  child  of  four,  bom  at  Torup,  near 
Malmoe,  in  Sweden,  May  17, 1798.  His  mother 
lost  her  fortune  during  the  French  occupation  of 
Hamburg — the  same  which  drove  the  Mendels- 
Bohns  to  Berlin — and  Franz  had  but  a  desultory 
education.  She  returned  to  Austria,  and  he  be- 
came tutor  in  the  Festetics  and  Urmenyi  and 
other  Hungarian  families.  He  first  knew  Schu- 
bert as  early  as  18 13,  by  meeting  with  some  of 
his  songs  at  the  house  of  Spaun;  he  at  once 
made  his  personal  acquaintance,  and  induced 
Schubert  to  live  with  him  for  a  few  months,  till 
the  return  of  Schober's  brother.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  an  intimacy  which  lasted  till  Schu- 
bert*s  death,  and  during  the  g^reater  part  of 
which  he  had  always  his  room  in  Schober*8  house. 
The  two,  being  so  nearly  of  an  age,  became  very- 
intimate;  Schober  was  devoted  to  him,  and 
Schubert  set  several  of  his  poems  to  music/ 
besides  the  libretto  of  'Alfonso  and  Estrella.* 
He  was  chief  mourner  at  the  funeral  of  his 
friend  in  1828.  In  1843  we  find  him  at  Weimar 
with  Liszt,  and  in  the  service  of  the  Grand  Duke. 
In  18^6  he  settled  in  Dresden  for  a  few  years ; 
in  i860  removed  to  Pesth  ;  in  1869  to  Munich  ; 
and  since  then  has  lived  in  Gratz  and  other 
places.  His  works  embrace  poems  (8vo.  184a, 
1865),  and  various  occasional  pamphlets.       [G.] 

SCHOBERLECHNER,  Fbakz,  bom  at 
Vienna^  July  21,  1797.  Hummel  composed  for 
him  his  2nd  Concerto,  in  C,  which  he  performed 
in  public  with  success  when  only  ten  years  old. 
The  precocious  child  was  taken  under  the  patron- 
age of  Prince  Esterhazy,  and  sent  to  Vienna,  to 
study  under  Forster.  From  1814  he  travelled 
in  Austria  and  Italy.  While  at  Florence  he 
composed  a  requiem,  and  a  byffa  opera,  '  I  Vir- 
tuosi teatrali.'  In  the  next  year,  having  been 
appointed  chapel-master  to  the  Duchess  of 
Lucca,  he  wrote  *Gli  Arabi  nolle  Gallie,'  and 
subsequently,  at  Vienna,  in  1820,  *  Der  junge 
Onkel.*  In  1823  ^^  went  to  Russia.  He  seems 
to  have  written  to  Beethoven,  beforo  starting,  for 
letters  of  introduction.  The  mcieslrOf  however, 
wrote  across  his  letter,  'an  active  fellow  requires 
no  other  recommendation  than  from  one  respect- 
able family  to  another,'  and  gave  it  back  to 

1  Op.  16.  No.  1:  98.  No.  4;  88.  No.  4;  96.  No.  2 ;  1(8 ;  104 ;  106.  No.  9; 
109.  No9.  I.'i:  183;  Lief.  10.  No.6;  18,  No.l;  21.  No.2;  94.  No.  1 ; 
'TixntbDLlede.'  _ 
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Scliindler,  who  showed  it  to  Schoberlechner,  and, 
no  doubt  at  his  desire,  again  urged  Beethoven  to 
comply  with  the  request.  Beethoven  however  did 
not  know  Schoberlechner,  and  had  no  very  high 
opinion  of  him,  as  he  played  chiefly  bravura 
pieces,  and  pompously  paraded  all  his  titles  and 
decorations,  which  gave  occasion  for  many  a 
sarcastic  remark  from  Beethoven.^ 

At  St.  Petersburg  he  recommended  himself  to 
dall*  Ooca,  a  professor  of  singing,  whose  daughter 
he  married  in  1824.  After  traveling  in  Grermany 
and  Italy,  the  pair  returned  to  St.  Petersburg 
in  1837,  where  Mme.  Schoberlechner  was  en- 
gaged for  three  years  at  the  Italian  Opera  at 
a  salary  of  20,000  roubles.  Her  husband  com- 
posed  for  her  an  opera,  '  II  Barone  di  Dolzheim,' 
which  had  some  success.  After  a  few  more 
years  wandering,  Schoberlechner  retired  to  a 
country  house  near  Florence.  His  last  opera 
was  *  Rossane,*  produced  at  Milan,  Feb.  9,  1839. 
He  died  at  Berlin  on  Jan.  7,  1845. 

Hlb  published  works  are  chiefly  for  the  piano- 
forte; a  list  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  F^tis*s 
'Biographic  des  Musiciens.*    His  wife, 

Madune  Sophik  Sohobbblechner,  daughter 
of  Signer  dall'  Ooca,  as  above  stated,  was  bom 
at  St.  Petersburg  in  1807.  She  was  her  father's 
pupil,  and  married  in  1834.  CJp  to  1827  she 
appeared  only  in  concerts,  but  was  then  engaged 
at  the  Italian  Opera  of  St.  Petersburg,  as  we 
have  also  already  mentioned.  She  had  a  very 
beautiful  voice,  and  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
sang  with  unvarying  success  in  almost  all  the 
principal  towns  of  Germany  and  Italy,  but  her 
organ  was  too  delicate  for  such  constant  usage. 
It  deteriorated  early,  and  in  1840  she  left  the 
stage,  retired  to  her  husband's  property  in  Tlis- 
cany,  and  died  at  Florence  in  1863.      [F.A.M.] 

SCHOBERT— or  Chobert  in  Mozart's  or- 
thography'—a  player  on  the  harpsichcnrd,  whose 
sonatas  were  the  delight  of  our  great-grand- 
mothers. His  Christian  name  does  not  appear, 
and  little  is  known  of  his  biography.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  bom  and  brought  up  at  Strass- 
burg.  He  settled  in  Paris  before  1 761,  in  which 
year  his  first  works  were  published  there,  where 
he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  de  Gonti. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  death,  Aug.  1767,  Grimm, 
no  mean  judge  of  music,  inserts  in  his  '  Gorre- 
■pondanoe*  a  very  high  eulogium  on  his  merits  as 
a  player.  He  praises  him  for '  his  great  ability, 
his  loiiliant  and  enchanting  execution,  and  an 
unequalled  facility  and  clearness.  He  had  not 
the  genius  of  our  Eckard,  who  is  undoubtedly 
the  first  master  in  Paris;  but  Schobert  was 
mine  universally  liked  than  Eckard,  because  he 
was  always  agreeable,  and  because  it  is  not  every- 
one who  can  feel  the  power  of  genius.'  This  is 
the  description  of  a  pleasant  brilliant  player  who 
never  soared  above  the  heads  of  his  audience. 
He  left  1 7  sonatas  for  PF.  and  violin ;  1 1  for 
PF.,  violin  and  cello;  3  quartets  for  PF.,  a 
violins  and  cello ;  6  '  sinfonies '  for  PF.,  violin 
and  2  horns ;   6  PF.  concertos,  and  4  books  of 

I  8m  Vote  to  Bs«UiOTm'i  Lotten.  traasl*t«d  by  Lady  Wallaoe. 
««L  U.  p.  us.  X  8m  Utter,  Oct.  n,  1777. 
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sonatas  for  PF.  solo.*  These  seem  to  have  been 
originally  published  in  Paris,  but  editions  of 
many  of  them  appeared  in  London  between  1770 
and  1780.  The  particulars  of  his  death  are 
given  by  Grimm.  It  was  occasioned  by  eating 
some  fungi  which  he  gathered  near  Paris,  and 
which  killed  his  wife,  his  children,  a  friend,  the 
servant,  and  himself.^  Schobert  and  Eckard 
are  alike  forgotten  by  modem  musicians.  A 
Minuetto  and  Allegro  molto  in  Eb  have  been 
reprinted  in  Pauer's  'Alte  Meister,'  other  move- 
ments in  the  *  Maitres  du  Clavecin,'  and  a  Sonata, 
so-called,  in  the  Musical  Iribrary.  These  pieces 
are  tuneful  and  graceful,  but  very  slight  in  con- 
struction, the  hannonies  consisting  chiefly  of  al- 
ternations of  tonic  and  dominant,  seldom  in  more 
than  three  parts,  often  only  in  two.  Bumey 
(Hist.  iv.  591,  597)  remarks  that  his  music  is 
essentially  harpsichord  music,  and  that  he  was 
one  of  the  few  composers  who  were  not  influenced 
by  Emanuel  Bach.  It  is  incredible  that  F^tis 
can  have  discovered  any  likeness  between  Scho- 
bert and  Mozart.  [G.] 

SCH(ELCHER,  VicrroB,  French  writer  and 
politician,  son  of  a  manufacturer  of  china,  was 
bom  in  Paris,  July  21,  1804,  educated  at  the 
Goll^  Louis  le  Grand,  and  well  known  as  an 
ultra-republican.  On  the  accession  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  III.  he  was  expelled  both  from 
France  and  Belgium,  but  took  refuge  in  London, 
where  he  brought  out  his  'Histoire  des  crimes 
du  7  D^cembre'  (1853),  and  an  English  pamphlet 
entitled  'Dangers  to  England  of  the  Alliance 
with  the  men  of  the  Coup  d'Etat'  (1854). 

Schoelcher  remained  in  England  till  August 
1870,  returning  to  Paris  immediately  before  the 
Revolution  of  Sept.  4.  As  staff-colonel  of  the 
Garde  Nationale  he  commanded  the  Legion  of 
Artillery  throughout  the  siege  of  Paris.  After 
Jan.  31,  1 871,  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembye 
Nationale  by  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  Mar- 
tinique, and  Cayenne,  and  sat  for  Martinique  till 
elected  a  life-senator  (Dec.  16, 1875). 

His  claim  to  a  place  in  this  work  however  is 
as  a  distinguished  amateur.  His  devotion  to 
art  of  all  kinds  was  proved  by  his  articles  in 
'L* Artiste*  (1832),  and  'La  Revue  de  Paris* 
(1^33)*  *^  ^®  made  during  his  travels  a  most 
interesting  collection  of  foreign  musical  instru- 
ments. His  long  stay  in  England  had  a  still 
more  remarkable  result  in  his  enthusiasm  for 
Handel.  Up  to  1850  two  or  three  detached 
choruses  from  the  '  Messiah*  and  *  Judas  Macca- 
beus* were  the  only  pieces  of  Handel's  known 
in  Paris ;  M.  Schoelcher  heard  the  fine  perform- 
ances of  entire  oratorios  which  are  native  to 
England,  and  at  once  resolved  to  do  something 
to  remove  this  reproach  frx>m  France.  He  accord- 
ingly made  a  collection  of  Handel's  works,  and 
of  books  and  pamphlets  bearing  on  his  life  and 
music,  a  list  of  which  he  gives  in  the  beginning 
of  his  book.  Among  them  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  acquire  the  MS.  copies  of  the  scores  of 
the  oratorios  which  had  been  used  by  Handel  in 

•  WeUimAnn.  'GMchickte  des  OteTtenplaU.* 
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conduGting.  To  the  antogmphs  in  Baoldngbam 
Palace  and  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cam- 
bridsre,  and  to  the  oopies  by  Smith  now  in  poe- 
leBdon  of  Mr.  H.  B.  LennArd,  he  obtained 
access,  and  thus  provided,  published  'The  Life 
of  Handel,  by  Victor  SohoBlcher/  London, 
TrUbner,  8vo.,  1857.  ^®  author  was  materially 
assisted  by  Mr.  Kophino  Lacy/  whose  labours 
are  amply  acknowledged  in  the  preface  (p.  zxii). 
The  work  was  written  by  M.  Schoelcher  in  French 
and  translated  by  Mr.  James  Lowe.  It  con- 
tains  much  information  beyond  what  is  indicated 
in  the  title,  especially  with  regard  to  Italian 
opera  and  music  in  general  in  England  during  the 
1 8th  century.  The  French  MS.,  'Handel  et  son 
temps,*  was  handed  over  to '  La  France  Musicale,' 
which  (Aug.  19,  i860)  published  the  first  four 
chapters^  and  i^e  beginning  of  the  fifth  (Nov. 
3,  1862),  but  there  broke  off,  doubtless  for  poli- 
tical reasons.  The  MS.  was  supposed  to  have 
been  destroyed,  till  May  35,  1881,  when  it  was 
offered  for  sale  by  M.  Charavay,  and  at  once 
bought  for  the  library  of  the  Conservatoire,  thus 
completing  M.  Schoelcher^s  magnificent  gift 
(Nov.  187a)  of  aU  the  works,  in  print  or  MS, 
used  by  him  in  preparing  the  book,  and  his  col- 
lection of  foreign  instruments.  He  has  since 
added  a  quantity  of  music  and  rare  books  bearing 
on  the  history  of  Italian  opera  in  London,  and 
on  singing  and  pianoforte-playing  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  *  Fonds  Sohoelcher,*  as  it  is  called, 
contains  in  all  500  yolumes  uniformly  bound  with 
the  initials  of  the  donor,  and  has  already  been  of 
immense  service  to  French  artists  and  music- 
ologists, whose  knowledge  of  the  madrigal  writers 
and  pianists  of  the  English  school,  and  indeed  of 
Handel  himself,  is  as  a  rule  but  imperfect.  [G.  C.] 

M.  Schoelcher's  work,  though  the  only  modem 
English  biography  of  Handel,  is  very  inadequate 
to  its  purpose.  The  author  was  no  musician,  and 
was  therefore  compelled  to  depend  on  tbe  labours 
and  judgment  of  another.  His  verdicts  are  de- 
formed by  violent  and  often  ludicrous  partisan- 
ship ;  and  his  style,  which  is  extremely  French, 
has  had  but  small  assistance  from  his  trans- 
lator.' No  man  can  write  a  serious  book  on  a 
great  subject  without  its  being  of  some  value, 
and  Mr.  Schcelcher's  dates  and  lists  are  alone 
enough  to  make  the  student  grateful  to  him; 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  some  one 
may  be  found  to  produce  a  life  of  Handel  which 
shiUl  steer  midway  between  the  too  detailed 
compilation  of  Dr.  Chrysander  and  the  curious 
farrago  of  the  French  Republican  senator.  It 
is  a  great  pity  that  M.  Schoelcher^s  original 
French  work  is  not  published.  [G.] 

SCHCNSTETN,  Carl,  Babok  von  (son  of 
Baron  Franz  Xaver,  who  died  in  1825),  was  bom 
June  26,  1797,  was  Imperial  Chamberlain  and 
Ministerial  Councillor,  was  twice  married,  re- 

t  IL  BekcrielieT'a  itatement  m  to  Hr.  Laey*!  usttUnoe  ihoold 
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tired  on  his  pension  in  1867,  and  died  July  19, 
1876.  Schonstein  was  one  of  the  Esterhaiy 
circle  in  the  time  of  Frans  Schubert,  and  was 
noted  as  being  at  that  time,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Vogl,  the  finest  singer  of  Schubert*8 
songs.  He  htA,  says  Kreissle,  like  Voprl,  a  spe- 
cial set  of  songs  which  ezactlv  suited  his  voice, 
such  as  the  'Schone  Mtillerm '-—dedicated  to 
him — '  Standchen,' '  Der  sfimenden  Diana,'  etc. ; 
while  Vogl  was  more  attached  to  the  dramatic 
and  expressive  'Winterreise,'  *  Zwerg,*  etc. 
Schonstein's  position  in  society  enabled  him  to 
introduce  Schubert's  music  into  the  highest 
drdes.  In  1838  Liszt  heard  him  in  Vienna,  and 
wrote  as  follows  to  the  *  Graeette  Musicale' :— '  In 
the  salons  here  I  have  often  heard  Schubert's 
songs  giyen  by  the  Baron  Schonstein,  always  with 
the  liveliest  pleasure,  and  often  with  an  emotion 
which  moved  me  to  tears.  The  French  vean&oa 
gives  but  a  very  poor  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  Schubert,  the  most  poetical  musician  that 
ever  lived,  has  united  his  music  to  the  words  of 
these  poems,  which  are  often  extremely  beautifuL 
The  Gemian  language  is  admirable  for  sentiment, 
and  it  is  all  but  impossible  for  any  one  not  a  Grer- 
man  to  enter  into  the  naivete  and  fancy  of  many 
of  these  compositions,  their  capricious  charm,  their 
depth  of  melancholy.  The  Baron  gives  them  with 
the  declamatory  science  of  a  great  artist,  and  the 
simple  feeling  of  an  amateur  who  thinks  only  of 
his  own  emotions  and  forgets  the  public*      [G.] 

''SCHOOLS  OF  COMPOSITION.  In  Music, 
as  in  other  Arts,  the  power  of  invention,  even 
when  displayed  in  its  most  original  form, 
has  a  never-failing  tendency  to  run  in  certain 
recognised  channels,  the  study  of  which  enables 
the  technical  historian  to  separate  its  mani- 
festations into  more  or  less  extensive  groups, 
called  Schools,  the  limits  of  which  are  as  clearly 
defined  as  those  of  the  well-known  Schools  of 
Painting,  or  of  Sculpture.  These  Schools  natu- 
rally arrange  themselves  in  two  distinct  Classes; 
the  first  of  which  embraces  the  works  of  the 
Polyphonic  Composers  of  the  14th,  15th,  and 
1 6th  centuries,  written  for  VgiSS^^  alone ;  the' 
second,  those  of  Composers  of  uXm  date,  written 
either  for  Instruments  alone,  or  for  Voices 
supported  by  Instrumental  Accompaniment!, 
The  critical  year,  1600,'fceparates  the  two  clasMs;^ 
so  distinctly,  that  it  may  fairly  be  said  to  have- 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  the  one,  and  the 
birth  of  the  other.  It  is  true  that  some  fifty 
years  or  more  elapsed,  before  the  traditions  of 
the  earlier  style  became  entirely  extinct;  but 
their  survival  was  rather  tbe  result  of  ddlful 
nursing,  than  of  healthful  reproductive  eneigy; 
while  the  newer  method,  when  once  fairly 
launched  upon  its  career,  kept  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  its  limitless  resources  steadily  in 
view,  with  a  persistency  which  has  not  only 
continued  unabated  to  the  present  day,  but  may 
posaibly  lead  to  the  accomplishment,  in  future 
ages,  of  results  far  greater  than  any  that  have 
been  yet  attained. 

The  number  of  distinct  Schools  into  whicfi^ 
these  two  grand  Classes  may  be  subdivided  ii' 
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very  gre^t — to  mach  too  great  for  detailed  criti- 
dam,  that  we  muBt  content  ounelves  with  a 
brief  notice  of  those  only  which  have  ezerciaed 
the  most  important  inflaence  upon  Art  in  general. 
In  making  a  lelection  of  these,  we  have  been 
gnidedy  before  all  things,  by  the  principles  of 
iMthetio  analogy,  though  neither  local  nor  chro- 
nological coincidences  have  been  overlooked,  or 
could  possibly  have  been  overlooked,  in  the  con- 
stmctioii  of  the  following  scheme,  in  accordance 
with  which  we  propose  to  arrange  the  order  of 
our  leading  divisions. 

Class  I.  ^Tp^  I^olyphoVkj  6cho3 

L  The  Firatriyniah  School  (Id^JO-Ufi). 
V  .m^The  BttUlUl  /lUUiiah  School  (liyMiSlO). 
^HL  The  TlimrFIemiBh  ScHoOl  a«0-1520). 

rv.  T1»e  Foforth  Flemish  8chooL(l920-1590). 
^  Y  V^  Early  Boman  School  (ISlTf-IliSSlJ 
YI.  The  IaMF  Boman  Sdhool  '<1d03— l«>f)P    ' 
Vn.  The  Venetian  School  p£fi7— 1609). 
\11I.  The  Early  FlfireiUiirt  School  (etrca  163d- 1600). 
IX.  The  Schools  of  Lombardy  {eirea  1500—1600). 
X.  The  EarljKeaii^Utan  Sc£ool  (cirea  143i-1000). 
XI.  The  SShbol  of^^Slogp*  (ctrcS  1500-4000).     ^^ 
XIL  The  Qerman  Polyphonic  Schools  (1480-15681. 
XIH.  fhe  HoITOols  of  JVgnicb  and  ^iirem6SrsTt557^ 
1612).  ^ 

'  XrV.  The  Early  French  School  (circa  1600-1572), 
XV.  The  SpjMUfll  SS^ool  (1540—1606). 
XVI.  The  Eariy  English  Schools  (1226-1825).        r 
XVIL  The  Schools  of  thftJteauiBaee  (lOOO,  «t  ieq.).* 

Class  U.    Thv  Mqhodio,  Dramatic,  and 
Instrumental  I^chools.        ^ 

X  Vm.  The  Monodic  ^hool  of  Florence  0507—1600). 
XIX.  The  School  of  Manhla  (1607—1613). 

XX.  Th«uyynfl^^«,i  ^.ytin  R^hfw^T  f|<p7~^7nn\. 

XXI.  The  j^eapolitan  Ssjiool  of  the  17th  ofentury 

a65.>-1726). 

XXn.  The  German  Schools  of  thi  17th  century 
(1020-1700). 
'  XXIH.  The  French  School  of  the  IVth  century  (1660^ 
1687). 

XXIV.  The  En^ish  SiJbool  of  ihp  17th  centniy  (1660— 
*  1700),  incTading  that  of  the  Bestoration. 

XXV.  The  Italian  Schools  of  the  18th  century  (cinw 

^,   noO— 1800). 
XXVI.  1^  Qezmaik  Schools  of  the  18th  century 

(circa  1700-1800).  ' 

XXVII,  The  School  ef  Vienna  0750-1828). 

'  XXVOL  The  French  School  of  the  18th  century  (area 
170O-I800).  J 

XXIX.  The   EngUih   icihool  of  the  18th  century 

(eirea  170(>^800). 

*^XjlX.  The  Modem  Cra^an  School  (1800,  et  aeq,). 
^XXXI.  The  Boro«ntic  Schooljisai.  etiM^i. 
^XXXH.  ThrHod«ch  ItaTScn 


looi  U8i*»,  «l  9eq.). 
XXXIH.  The  Modem  French  School  (1800,  et  $eq.), 
XKXJW.  The  Modem  English  Sehool  ^800,  et  frff.). 
XXXV.  The  Schools  of  the  Future.  --- 

I.  H^e  Art  of  Composition  was  long  supposed 
V>  have  owed  its  origia  to^  the  intense  love  of 
Hniie  whioh  prevailed  in  the  Low  Countries, 
doling  the  latter  half  of  the  14th  oentnry.  The 
rssearchei  of  modem  criticiam  have  proved  this 
bjpothetis  to  be  groundless,  so  far  as  its  leading 
propositian  is  ooncemed :  jet,  it  contains  so  much 
ooOateral  truth,  that,  while  kwaiting  the  results 
ef  ^rther  investigation,  we  are  stiU  ju'jtified  in 
rsnreaenting  Flanders  as  the  country  whence  thf 
CQltivation  of  Polyphony  was  first  ditiaeminated 
to  other  lands.  If  the  Netherlanders  were  not  the 
sadieat  Oomposen,  they  were,  at  leasts  the  first 
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MusicianI  who  taught  the  rest  of  Europe  how  tp^ 
compose.  ^  And,  with  this  certain  fact  berore  uv 
we  have  tfo  hesitation  in  speaking  oI^The  Firsix^ 
Flemish  I^ool  as  the  earliest  mahifestation  of 
creative  ^fenius  Vhich  can  be  proved  to  have  ex* 
ercised  a  tahting  influence  upon  the  history  of  Art. 
The  force  <)f  this  assertion  is  in  no  wise  invalidated 
by  the  strong  probability  that  the  Faux-b6urdon 
was  first  sihig  in  France,  and  exported  thence,  at 
a  very  early  period,  to  Itylv.    For  the  primitive 
Faux-bourlon,  though  iUitidicated  an  immense  ad- 
vance in  tie  practice  offHarmony,  was,  technically 
considered,  fio  more  tian  a  highly«refined  develop- 
ment of  the  extenl|)ore  Organum,  or  Discant,  of 
the  nth  and  raUf' centuries,  and  bore  very  little 
relation  tc^themue  'Cantus  super  librum,*  to 
which,  alo^,  Ae  term  Composition  can  be  logi- 
cally applinif   We  owe,  inaeed,  a  deep  debt  ef 
gratitude  dP  the  Organizers,  and  Discanters,  by 
whom  it  ,4fks  invented  ,*  for,  without  the  mi^t^ 
rials  accniAilated  by  their  iugenuity  and  patience, 
later  CfftapSeers  could  have  done  nothing.    They 
first^l^^covered  the  harmonic  combinations  which 
ha^been  claimed,  as  common  property,  by  all 
siroceeding  Schools.     The  misfortune  was  that^ 
^th  the  discovery  their  effortsN^eased.     Of  sym-    i 
Tnetrical  Airangemeut,  based  up6k  the  lines  of  a 
preconceived  design,  they  had  'no  idea.     Their 
highest  aspirations  extended  no  farther  than  the  ' 
enrichment  of  a  giveh  Melody  with  such  Har-  > 
monies  as  they  were  *  able  «to  improvise  at  a' 
mementos  notice :  whereas  Composition,  properly  jf 
so  called,  depends,  for  its  eKistence,  upon  the  I 
inventionv~or^  at  least,  the  selection— of  a  de-l 
finite  musical  idea,  which  the  genius  of  the  Com-I 
poser  presents,  now  in  one  form,  and  now  iiw 
another,  until  the  exhaustive  discussion  of  its 
various  aspects  produces  a  work  of  Art,  as  con- 
sistent,  in  its  integrity,  as  the  conduct  of  a 
Scholastib  .Thesis,  or  a  Dramatic  Poem.    Upon- 
Uiis  plan,  the  Flemish  Composers  formed  their 
style.    They  delighted  in  selectii^  their  themes 
from  the  popular  Ditties  of' the   period — little 
Volkslieder,  familiar  to  men  of  all  ranks,  and 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  all.    These  they  developed,  ^ 
either  into  Secular  Chansons  for  three  or  more  ^ 
Voices,  or  into  Masses  and  Motets  of  the  meet 
solemn  and  exalted  character;   with  no  mdre 
thought  of  irreverence,  in  the  latter  case,  than 
the  Painter  lelt,  when  he  depicted  'Our  Lady, 
resting,  during  her  l^light  into  i^ypt,  amidst  the 
familiar  surroundings  of  a  Flemish  hostelry.    At 
this  period,  representing  the  Infancy  of  Art,  the 
Subject,  or  Canto  fermo,  was  almost  invariably 
placed  in  the  Tenor,  and  sung  in  long- sustained 
notes,  while  two  or  more  supplementary  Voices 
accompanied  it  with  an  elaborate  'Counterpoint, 
written,  like  the  Canto  fermo  itself,  in  one  or 
other  of  the  antient  Ecclesiastical  Modes,  and 
consisting  of  Fugal  Passages,  Points  of  Imi- 
tation, or  ^ven  -Canons,  aU  suggested  by  the 
primary  idea,  and  all  working  together  for  a  com- 
mon end.    This  waa  Composdtion,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word;   and,  as  the  truth  of  the 
principle  upon  which  it  was  based  has  never  yet 
been  disputed,  the  Musicians  who  so  successfully 
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praotUed  it  are  entitled  to  our  thanlu  for  the 
cultivatioii  of  a  mode  of  treatment  the  technical 
value  of  which  is  still  univezsally  acknowledged. 
The  leputed  Founder  of  the  School,  and  un- 
-questionably  its  greatest  Master,  wu^uligliavs 
DufiiY.  a  natiye  of  Chimay,  In  Hennegftu>  who, 
SUm  Buooessf ully  practising  his  Art  in  his  own 
oountiy,  and  probably  also  at  Avignon,  carried 
it  eventually  to  Borne,  where,  in  1380,  he  ob- 
tained an  appointment  in  the  Papal  Choir,  and 
where  he  appears  to  have  died,  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  1433,  leaving  behind  him  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  disciples,  w^  worthy  of  so  talented  a 
leader.  The  most  eminent  of  these  were,  Egy- 
diuk  Bianchoys,  Vincenz  Faugues^  Egyd  Flannel 
(called  L'£n&nt),  Jean  RedoiB,  Jean  de  Curte 
(called  L*Ami),  Jakob  Ragot,  Eloy,  Brasart,  and 
others,  many  of  whom  sang  in  the  Papal  Clmpel, 
and  did  their  best  to  encourage  the  practice  of 
their  Art  in  Italy.  A  valuable  collection  of  the 
works  of  these  early  Masters  is  preserved  among 
the  Archives  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  but  ver^  few 
are  to  be  found  elsewhere,^  with  the  exception  of 
some  interesting  fragments  printed  by  Kiese- 
wetter,  Ambros,  Coussemaker,  and  some  other 
writers  on  the  History  of  Music.  The  following 
passage  frx>m  Du&y*s  'Missa  Tomme  arm^*— one 
of  the  greatest  treasures  in  the  Sistine  Collection 
•—will  serve  to  exemplify  the  remarks  we  have 
made  upon  the  general  styto  of  the  period. 
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II.  The  system  thus  originated  was  still  more 
fully  developed  in  Thx  Second  Flemish  School, 
under  the  lK>ld  leadership  of  Joannes  Okenheim 
(or  Ockeghem),  of  whom  we  first  hear,  as  a 
member  of  the  C*athedral  Choir  at  Antwerp, 
i^  the  year  1443.  Okenheim*s  style,  like  that 
of  his  fellow -labourers,  Antoine  Busnoys,*  Jakob 
Hobrecht,  Phttipp  Basiron,  Jean  Cousin,  Jacob 
Barbireau,  Erasmus  Laplcida,  Antoine  and 
Kobert  de  Fevin,  Firmin  Caron,  Joannes  Regis, 
and  others,  of  nearly  equal  celebrity,  was  more 
elaborate,  by  far,  than  that  of  either  Dufay 
himself,  or  the  most  ambitious  of  his  colleagues ; 

I  six  of  DaftT*!  IbaiM  ara.  however,  pretenrad  In  tfasBoTal  LIImmj 
^  BnuMli;  and  tb«  'Oloria'  of  another,  at  Uambraj.  BochUtx 
tau  printed  the '  Kjrie'  from  hli  Kan '  81  la  faee  aj  pale '  In  toL  L  of 
the  'Bammlunc  TortOgllobJten  Oeianptaeke.' 

s  Bainl  plaeea  BuinoTi  among  the  Hasten  of  the  early  Befabol. 
KleeevNtter  recards  him.  with  Hobrrcht.  and  Caron.  a«  beloocbiff 
to  a  traneltloDal  epoeh.  Ambroa  deacrihei  hUn  ae  the  leader  of  a 
dlitUict  School.  Inteipoiad  between  thoae  of  Duby  and  Okenheim. 
We  do  not  think  that  the  amoant  of  influeooe  he  exerdaed  upon  Art 
Juatlflee  thk  laat-namad 
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and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Industry  of 
these  pioneers  of  Art  assisted,  materially,  in 
preparing  the  way  for  the  splendid  creations  of 
a  later  epoch.  The  ingenuity  displayed  by  t^e^~^ 
leader  of  the  School  in  the  construction  of  Canons 
and  Imitations  of  every  conceivable  kind,  led  to 
the  extensive  adoption  of  his  method  of  working 
by  all  who  were  suffidently  advanced  to  enter 
into  rivalry  with  him;  and,  for  many  years, 
no  other  stvle  was  tolerated.  He,  however* 
maintained  his  supremacy  to  the  last ;  and  i^ 
in  his  desire  to  astonish,  he  sometimes  forgot 
the  higher  aims  of  Art,  he  at  least  oequeathed 
to  his  successors  an  amount  of  technical  skill 
which  enabled  them  to  overcome  with  ease  many 
difficulties,  which,  without  such  a  leader,  would 
hAve  been  insurmountable.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  his  Compositions  still  remiain  in  BfS., 
among  the  Archives  of  .the-Pont^^  Cbapel,  in 
the  Brussels  Library,  and  in  other  collecticms ; 
but  some  curious  examples  are  preserved  in 
Petruooi's  '  Odhecaton,*  and  '  Canti  C.  No.  cento 
dnquanta,'  and  in  the  *  Dodeoachordon '  of 
GUfeanus;  while  others,  in  modem  notation, 
will  be  found  in  Bumey,  vol.  iL  pp.  474-479,  in 
vol.  L  of  Rochlit«*s  'Sammlung  vorzliglichen  Ge- 
sangstQcke,'  and  in  the  Appendix  now  in  course 
of  publication,  by  Otto  Kade,  in  continuation  of 
Ambroe*s  <  Geechichte  der  Musik.* 

III.  To  Okenheim  was  granted  the  rare 
privily,  not  only  of  bringing  his  own  School  to 
perfection,  but  also  of  educatmg  the  oisinator  of 
another,  which  was  destined  to  exercise  &  still 
stronger  influence  upon  the  future  of  Polyphony. 
In  his  famous  disciple,  Josquin  des  Pr^  he 
left  behind  him  a  successor,  no  less  beamed  and 
ingenious  than  himself,  and  infinitely  richer  in 
all  those  great  and  incommunicable  gifts  which 
form  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  true  ^ 
genius.  All  that  one  man  could  teach  another, 
he  taught  the  qinondam  Chorister  of  S.  Quentin ; 
but  a  comparison  of  the  works  of  the  two  Com- 
posers will  clearly  show,  that  the  technical  per- 
fection beyond  which  the  teacher  ifever  dreamed 
of  penetniting  was  altogether  insufficient  to 
satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  ^pil,  in  whose 
Music  we  first  find  trac^  of  a  desire  to  please 
the  ear,  as  well  as  the  understanding.  It  is  the 
presence  of  this  desire,  joined  witii  improved  -^ 
symmetry  of  form,  and  increased  f^vedom  of  I 
development,  which  distinguishes  l^i  Third 
Flbuish  School,  of  which  Josquin  wasTEBritfc 
and  soul,  fh)m  its  ruder  predecesisort.  This  was 
the  first  School  in  which  any  serious  attempt  was  ' 
made  to  use  learning  as  a  means  of  producing  ' 
harmonious  efifect ;  and  it  was  rich  in  Masters,  | 
who,  however  great  their  inferiority  to  their  un* 
approachable  leader,  caught  not  a  little  of  his  fire. 
Pierre  de  la  Bue'(Petrus  Platernds),  Antonius 
Brumel,  Alexander  Agricola.  Loyset  Compare, 
Johann  GhiBelin,  Du  Jardin  (Ital.  De  Orto), 
Matthiiai  Pipelare,  NiooUus  Craen,  and  Johann 
Japart,  tl'ough  the  greatest,  were  by  no  means 
the  onlv  great  writers  of  the  age;  and  the  list  of 
less  celebrated  names  is  interminable.  The 
works  of  (these  Masters,    though   not   easily 
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mcetmble  to  the  geueral  reader,  are  well  repre- 
sented in  the  '  Dodecachordon.'  Peirucci,  too, 
has  printed  three  entire  volumes  of  Joequin*8 
Masaee,  besides  many  others  by  contemporary 
ii^lters ;  and  the  same  publisher's  *  Odhecaton/ 
and  '  Canti  B.  and  C*  contain  a  splendid  collec-; 
tion  of  BSBColar  Chansons  by  all  the  best  Com- 
posers of  the  period.  The  most  important 
example,  in  modem  Notation,  is  Choron's  re« 
print  of  Josquin's  '  Stabat  Mater,'  the  general 
style  of  which  is  well  shovni  in  the  fojlowing 
faonef  extract.^ 
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IV.   The   style   of  Thb  Fourth   Flbmish 

^^Oql  presents  a  strong  contrast  to  that  of  its 

predecessor.     The    earlier  decads  of  the  i6th 

^^Uiry  ^^^  indeed,  produce  many  writers,  .who 

"^^^lihly  imitated  Uie  ingenuity  of  Josquin,  in 

L*^^^  ignorance  of  the  real  secret  of  his  strength ; 

^^    the  bolt  Masters  of  the  time,  finding  it 

*«niw^.-^«vi^  to  compete  with  him  upon  his  own 


byth»'01iiek8ecl«ty>onMay«.1881:  andraprinted 
XttaDbellasn '  to  Ambioi'i '  GeKhlchte.' 

quotas  this  ComposlttOD  u  sn  example  of  the  lRflT«nth 
s    ths  lontan  and  Hjpolonlan  Vodes  baloc  nombered.  In  his 
^    XI.aiidXn.iBSteadofXIIIaDdXIV.    [See  toI.  11.  p.  9«8  a.] 
-Ana,  Ifnoring  th«  Transposition,  and  arldantly  rogardlog  the 
«o  ofton-iMttrrtfig  Aoddeotal.  spealn  of  the  work  as  being 
in  the  ruih  Mode.    The  Student  of  Antlent  Musle  wUl  at 
that  thk  dhurienca  oToptnloa  bitoWes  no  thaoritl- 


gromid,  struck  out  an  entirely  new  manner,  the 
chief  characteristic  of  which  was,  extreme  sim- 
plicity of  intention,  combined  with  a  great^ 
purity  of  Harmony  than  had  yet  beeoi  attempted, 
and  a  freedom  of  melody  which  lent  a  uresh 
charm,  both  to  the  Eodesiastical  and  the  Sseculaf 
Music  of  the  period.  The  greatest  Masters  dt 
this  School  were,  Nicolaus  Gombeft,  Coinelius 
Canis,  Philippus  de  Monte,  Jacobus  de  Kerjie, 
Clemens  non  Papa ;  the  great  Madrigal  writers^ 
Philippyerdelot,6iaches  de  Wert,  HubertoWijel- 
rant,  and  Jacques  Archadelt;  Adrian  Willaert, 
the  Flemish  Founder  of  the  Venetian  School ;  lind 
the  last  great  genius  of  the  Netherlands,  Roland 
de  Lattre  (OrUndo  di  Lasso),  of  whose  work  we 
shall  have  oocaston^  speak  at  a  later  period.  To 
these  industrious  Netherlanders  the  outer  world 
was  even  more  deeply  indebted  than  to  those  of 
the  preceding  century,  for  its  knowledge  of  the 
Art,  which,  so  well  nurtured  in  the  Low  Goun* 
tries,  spread  thence  to  every  Capital  in  Europe; 
and  it  is  chiefly  by  the  peculiar  richness  of  their 
otherwise  unpretending  Harmonies  that  their 
works  are  distinguished  from  those  of  earlier 
date — a  characteristic  which  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  following  example,  from  Philippus  de  Monte's 
'  Missa,  Mon  cueur  se  recommande  h  tous,*  and 
to  which  we  call  special  attention,  as  we  shall  fre- 
quently have  occasion  to  refer  to  it,  hereafter,  in 
tracing  the  relationship  between  cognate  schools. 
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That  the  style  we  have  described  was  the 
result  of  a  reaction,  neither  unhealthy  in  its 
nature,  nor  revolutionary  in  its  tendency,  though 
not  altogether  free  from  violence,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Singers  were  growing  weary  of  the 
conundrums  which  had  so  long  been  offered  to 
ihem  as  substitutes  for  the  truer  Music  which 
alone  can  reach  the  heart.  In  the  hands. of 
Josquin,  these  puzzles  had  never  lacked  the 
impress  of  true  genius.  In  those  of  his  imitators, 
they  were  as  dry  as  dust.  With  him,  the 
solution  of  the  enigma  led  always  to  some 
harmonious  result;    while  they  were  perfectly 
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Mtiflfied,  TOK>Tided  no  rules  were  unneceuarily 
broken.  Tbe  beet  men  of  the  period,  foUy  alive 
to  the  importance  of  this  diatmctioD,  aimed^  at 
the  harmoniouB  effect,  and  suooeeded  in  attaining 
it.  without  the  intervention  of  the  conundrum. 
And  thus  aroee  a  School,  §o  simple  In  its  oon- 
structioD,  that  more  than  one  modem  critic  has 
accused  its  leaders  of  poverty  of  invention.  The 
injustice  of  this  chaige  is  palpable ;  for  when  it 
answered  the  purpose  of  these  C!ompos«rs  to  write 
in  a  moro  learned  manner,  they  invariably  ibund 
themselves  equal  to  the  occasion,  though  they 
cared  nothing  fat  ingenuity  for  its  own  sake. 
And  the  result  of  their  spirit  of  self-control  is, 
that  though  their  Church  Music  may  be  deficient 
in  the  breadth  and  grandeur  which  were  attained, 
at  a  later  period,  in  Italy,  their  Madrigals  are 
among  the  finest  in  the  world.      — 

Beyond  this  point.  Art  made  no  great  ad- 
vance in  Flanders.  We  must  seek  for  the  traces 
of  its  fiurther  progress  in  Italy.  [See  PoLT- 
phonia;  Mass;  Madbioal;  Josquin;  Obbkcbt; 
Okbghbm  ;  etc.  etc.] 

v.  The  formation  of  Thb  Early  Rohan 
School,  was  one  of  the  most  imiRntant,  as 
.well  as  the  most  obviously  natural  results  of 
the  employment  of  Flemish  Musioiana  in  the 
Pontifical  Chapel.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
many  years  after  the  return  of  the  Papal  Court 
from  Avignon,  that  Italian  Composers  were 
able  to  hold  Uieir  ground  successfully  against 
their  foreign  rivals.  When  they  did  begin  to  do 
so,  the  stvle  they  most  affected  was  so  strongly 
influenced  by  that  then  prevalent  in  the  Nether- 
lands, that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish 
works  of  the  one  School  from  those  ef  the  other, 
as  a  comparison  of  the  following  passage  from 
Costanso  Festa*s  Madrigal,  '  Quando  ritrovo  la 
mia  pastorella,' '  with  the  opening  of  ArchadelVs 
'  Vaghi  pensier,'*  will  sufficiently  demonstrate. 

CosTAifzo  FssTA.  (Venice  IMl.) 
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1  Though  thU  Is.  proheUy.  the  hott-known  Vftdricel  In  the  worid. 
we  are  uneble  to  fbid  anj  printod  editioD.  of  later  date  than  tb«  10th 
oentuiy,  to  which  we  can  refer,  In  Illustration  of  our  remarkt.  The 
popular  English  translation  is  irreproachable,  so  ftir  as  the  Tere«  are 
eoncemed ;  hut,  the  Husle  is  so  much  altered,  to  aceommodate 
them,  that  its  rhythm  is  scarcely  recognisable.  We  therefore  gire 
a  few  of  the  opening  ban,  as  they  stand  in  the  original  i  referring 
the  reader,  for  the  remainder,  to  Dr.  Bumay's  MB.  Score,  in  the 
British  Museum.  Compare  the  extract  also  with  the  ezamide  from 
Arohadelt's '  W  Maaeo  e  dolee  cigno,'  giyen  hn  rol.  11.  pp.  MB^I. 

a  This  Madrigal  wUl  also  he  found  ia  Archadclt's  Thlxd  Boi  k. 
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In  the  distribution  of  their  Vocal  Parts,  the 
massive  weight  of  their  Harmonies,  the  persistent 
crossing  of  the  Melodita  by  which  those  Har- 
monies are  produced,  the  bright  swing  of  their 
Rhythm,  and  other  similar  techmcalities,  theEe 
two  examples  resemble  each  other  so  cdoeely, 
that,  had  they  been  printed  anonymously,  no  one 
would  ever  have  supposed  that  they  could  pos- 
sibly have  belonged  to  different  Schools,  llid 
secret  is  explained  by  their  simultaneous  publi-  , 
cation  in  Venice.  The  Netherlandera  had  long 
found  a  ready  market  for  their  Art  IVoasures,  in 
Italy.  The  Italians  had,  by  this  time,  teamed 
how  to  produce  similar  treasures  for  themselxes ;  ' 
'^nd  Costanio  Festa's.  talent  placed  his  works  at ; 
least  on  a  level  with  those  of  his  instructors,  if  no^' 
above  them.  His  genius  was  incontestable :  he 
was  equallyfemarkableforEis  power  of  adaptation. 
Though  by  no  itteans  wanting,  either  in  learning, 
or  iz^nui^,  he  here  shows  himself  willing  to 
reduce  his  Madrigal  to  the  simplicity  of  a  Faux- 
bourdon,  in  order  to  secure  the  harmonic  richnesa 
so  highly  prized  at  this  particular  epoch.  He  did 
so,  constantly,  and  always  with  success ;  for,  to 
the  purity  of  style  cultivated  by  the  best  of  his 
contemporaries  in  the  North  of  Europe,  Festft 
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added  a  Southern  grace,  which  has  gained  him 
a  high  place  among  the  MastevB  of  early  Italian 
Art.  He  had,  indeed,  but  few  rivals  among  his 
own  countrymen.  With  the  exception  of  Gio* 
▼anni  Animuoda,  and  some  few  Italian  writem 
of  leaier  note,  nearly  all  the  best  Composers 
for  the  great  Roman  Choirs,  at  thia  period,  were 
Spaniai^.  Among  these,  we  find  ^the  munee  of 
Bartolommeo  Escobedo,  Francesco  Salinas,  Juan 
Scribano,  Cristofano  Morales,  Francesco  Guer- 
rero, Didaco  Ortiz,  and  Francesco  Soto  —  all 
Masters  of  the  highest  rank,  of  whom,  notwith- 
atanding  their  close  imitation  of  Flemish  models, 
we  shtSl  have  occasion  to  i^ak  again,  when 
treating  of  the  Spanish  School;  though  none  of 
them  were  so  worthy  as  Festa  himself  to  sustain 
the  honour  of  this  most  interesting  phase  of 
artistic  development — ^the  first  in  which  his  coun* 
try  asserted  her  claim  to  special  notice. 

VL  Italy  was  once  represented,  by  general 
consent,  as  the  birthplace  of  all  the  Arts.  We 
have  shown,  that,  with  regard  to  Polyphony,  this 
was  certainly  not  the  case.  We  are  now,  however, 
approaching  a  period  in  which  she  undoubtedly 
took  the  lead,  and  k^pt  it.  The  middle  of  the 
1 6th  century  witnessed  a  rapid  advance' towards 
perfection,  in  many  centra  of  technical  activity ; 
but  the  triumphs  of  this,  and  all  preceding  epo<Shs, 
were  destined,  ere  long,  to  be  entirely  forgotten 
in  those  of  Thjb  Later  Roman  School. 

We  have  seen  Polyphonic  Art  nurtured,  in 
its  infancy,  by  the  protecting  care  of  Dufay;  in 
its  childhood,  by  that  of  Okenhfeim ;  in  the 
>faright  years  of  its  promising  adolescence,  by  the 
stronger  support  of  Josquin,  and  of  Festa.  We 
are  now  to  study  it,  in  its  full  maturity,  en- 
riched by  the  genius  of  one,  compared  with  whom 
all  these  were  but  as  experimenters,  groping  in 
the  dark.  Tb^  train  of  events  which  led  to  the 
recognition  of  the  School  justly  held  to  repre- 
sent '  The  Golden  Age  of  Art '  has  already  been 
discussed,  at  some  length,  ^elsewhere;  but  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  refer  to  it  again,  in 
order  to  render  the  sequence  of  our  narrative 
in^Mligible  to  the  -general  reader.  We  have 
^^wn  that,  the  process  of  technical  development 
which  was  gradually  bringing  the  Motet  and 
the  Madrigal  to  absolute  perfection  of  outward 
fom^  had  never  been  interrupted.  Unhappily, 
the  spirit  which  should  have  prompted  the  Coin- 
poser  of  the  i6th  century  to  dnw  the  necessary 
line  of  denuu^cation  between  Ecclesiastical  and 
Secular  Musie,  and  to  render  the  former  as 
worthy  as  possible  of  the  purpose  for  wliich  it 
was  intended,  attracted  far  less  attention  than 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  structural 
improvement.  Among  the  successors  of  Josquin, 
there  were  many  cold  imitators  of  his  ihechai^m, 
who,  as  we  have  already  shown,  were  totally 
unable  to  comprehend  the  true  greatness  of  his 
atyle.  By  these  soulless  pedants — more  nume- 
rous, by  far,  than  their  more  earnest  contem- 
poraries— the  Music  of  the  Mass  was  degraded 
into  a  mere  learned  conundrum ;  enlivened,  con- 
stantly, by  the  introduction,  not  only  of  ssecular 

1  Bm  toL  il.  pp.  2SB-9. 
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subjects,  but  of  pro&ne  words  also.  Other 
practices,  equally  vick>us  and  equally  irreverent, 
were  ^p?adually  bringing  even  the  primary  in- . 
tention  of  Religious  Art  into  disrepute.  For, 
surely,  if  Church  Music  be  not  so  conceived  as 
to  assist  in  producing  devotional  feeling,  it  must 
be^  Something  very  much  worse  than  worthless : 
an*d,  to  suppose  that  any  feeling,  other  than 
that  of  hopeless  bewilderment,  could  possibly 
be  produced  by  a  Mass,  or  Motet,  exhibiting  a 
laboured  Canon,  worked  out,  upon  a  long-drawn 
Canto  fermo,  by  four  or  more  Voices,  all  singing 
difierent  sets  of  words  entirely  unconnected 
with  each  other,  would  be  simply  absurd.  The 
Council  of  Trent,  dreading  the  scandal  which 
such  a  style  of  Music  must  necessarily  introducM^ 
into  the  public  Services  of  the  Church,  decidecT 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  interdict  the  use  of 
Polyphony  altogether,  rather  than  suffer  the  abuse 
to  continue.  And  the  prohibition  would  actually 
have  been  carried  into  etfoot,  had  not  Palestrina^ 
sav^  the  Art  he  practised,  by  showing,  in  the 
'  Missa  Papee^  Martolli,*  how  learning  as  profound 
as  that  of  CHcenhein\  or  Josquin,  might  be  com- 
bined with  a  greater  amount  of  devotional  feeling 
than  had  ever  before  been  expressed  by  a  Choir 
of  human  Voices.  It  was  this  great  Mass  which 
inaugurated  the  later  Roman  School;  and  the 
}t>ar  1565,  in  which  it  was  produced,  has  always 
been  re^irded  as  marking  a  -onost  important 
crisis  in  the  history  of  Art,  a  crisis  which  it 
behQvefe  us  to  consider  very  carefully,  ^since  its 
nature  has  generally  been  discussed,  either  so 
superficially  as  to  give  the  enquiring  student  no 
idea  whatever  of  its  distinctive  character,  or  with 
blind  adherence  to  a  foregone  conclusion  equally 
&tal  to  the  just  appreciation  of  its  import. 

A  century  ago,  the  genius  of  Palestrina  was 
very  imperfectly  understood.  The  spirit  of  th^ 
cinquecenti8ti  no  longer  animated  even  the  best 
Composers  for  theX!<hucch  y  and  modem  criticism 
had  not,  as  yet,  made  any  attempt  to  bring  itself 
en  rapport  with  it.  Hawkins,  less  trustworthy 
as  a  critic  than  as  an  histoirian,  tells  us,  that  the 
great  Composer  'formed  a  style,  so  simple,  so 
pathetic,  and  withal  so  truly  sublime,  that  his 
Compositions  for  the  Church  are  even  at  this  day  \ 
looked  upon  as  the  models  of  harmonical  perfeoj.  ) 
tion.*  It  is  quite  true  that  his  style  is  'truly  ' 
sublime,'  and,  where  deep  feeling  is  needed,  un- 
\itt6rably  *  pathetic* :  but,  though  it  may  appear 
*  simple '  to  the  uninitiated,  it  is  really  so  learned 
and  ingenious  that  it  needs  a  highly  accom- 
plished contrapuntist  to  unravel  its  complications. 
Bumey,  though  generally  no  less  remarkable  for 
the  fairness  of  his  criticism,  than  for  the  inde- 
fatigable perseverance  with  which  he  collected 
the  evidence  whereon  it  rests,  tells  us,  in  like 
manner,  that  the  '  Missa  Paps  Marcelli '  is  *  the 
most  simple  of  all  Palestrina's  works ' :  yet,  a 
glance  at  the  Score  will  suffice  to  show  that 
much  of  it  is  written  in  Real  Fugue,  and  dose 
Imitation,  of  so  complex  a  texture  as  to  approach 
the  character  of  Canon.*   Not  very  long  ago,  this 

«  Ambrot  (11.  XT)  toes  so  ftr  u  to  mt  that  'the  Bums  In  the 
"Kirie"  an  oarrled  oo  in  Canon  all'  umitono.'  Thcj  do,  ludoed. 
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to  the  YilUnelUy  or  Fa  U.  On  the  oooarion  of 
the  marriage  of  Cosmo  I.  de*  Medici  with  Leonora 
of  Toledo,  in  1539,  Corteocia,  in  oonjuaction  wilh 
Matteo  Bampollini,  Pietro  Masaconi,  Bhccio 
Moichinii  and  the  Roman  Composer,  Costanzo 
Festa,  wrote  the  Mosio  for  an  entertainment 
oonsisting  almost  entirely  of  Madrigals,  inter- 
mixed with  a  few  Instrumental  pieces,  the  whole 
of  which  were  printed  at  Venice,  by  Antonio 
Gaidane.  A  similar  performance  graced  the 
marriage  of  Francesco  de*  Medioi  with  Bianca 
Capello,  in  1579.  on  which  occasion  Palestrina 
contributed  his  Madrigal  *  O  felice  ore.'  For  such 
festivities  as  these,  the  Florentines  were  always 
ready ;  but  their  greatest  triumph  was  reserved 
for  a  later  period,  which  must  be  discussed  in 
the  second  division  of  our  subject. 

IX.  Tub  Schools  of  Lombardt  were  always 
very  closely  allied  to  those  of  Venice :  indeed, 
the  geographical  relations  of  the  two  Provinces 
favoured  an  interchange  of  Masters  which  could 
scarcely  £m1  to  produce  a  close  similarity,  if  not 
identity  of  style.  Costanaso  Porta,  the  greatest 
of  Lombard  Masters,  though  a  native  of  Cre- 
mona, spent  the  most  productive  portion  of  his 
life  at  Padua.  Orazio  Vecchi  wrote  most  of 
his  best  works  at  Modena.  Apart  from  these, 
the  best  writers  of  the  School  were  Ludovico 
Balbo  (Porta's  greatest  pupil),  Giac.  Ant.  Pio- 
doli,  Giuseppe  Caimo,  Giuseppe  Biffi,  Paolo 
Cima,  Pietro  Pontic,  and,  lastly,  Giangiacomo 
Gastoldi,  who  brought  the  Fa  la,  the  Frottola, 
and  the  Balletto,  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which 
has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  equalled.  The  Lombard 
School  also  claims  as  its  own  the  famous  Theo- 
rist, FranchinuB  Gafurius,  who  wrote  most  of  his 
more  important  works  at  Milan,  though  the 
earliesl  known  edition  of  his  earliest  production 
appeared  at  Naples,  in  1480, 

X.  To  Thb  Neapolitan  School  belongs 
another  Theorist  of  distinction,  Joannes  Tinctoris, 
the  compiler  of  the  first  Musical  Dictionary  on 
record.^  Naples  also  claims  a  high  place,  among 
her  best  Composers,  for  Fabricio  Dentice,  who 
lived  so  long  in  Bome,  that  he  is  usually  classed 
among  the  Roman  Masters,  though  he  was  un- 
doubtedly, by  birth,  a  Neapolitan,  and  a  bright 
ornament  of  the  School ;  as  were  also  Giov. 
Leon,  Primavera,  LuggasooLuggaschl,  and  other 
accomplished  Madrigaiists,  whose  lighter  works 
take  rank  with  the  best  Balletti  and  Frottole 
of  Milan  and  Florence. 

XI.  The  School  of  Bologna  exhibits  so  few 
characteristics  of  special  interest,  that  we  may 
safely  dismiss  it,  with  those  of  othe^ltMian  cities 
of  leas  importance,  from  our  present  enquiry, 
and  proceed  to  study  the  progress  of  Polyphony 
in  other  countries. 

XII.  The  Founder  of  Thb  Gbbman  Polt- 
phonic  School  was  Adam  de  Fulda,  bom  about 
1460;  a  learned  MonE,'  mure  celebrated  as  a 
writer  on  subjects  associated  with  Music,  than 
as  a  Composer,  though  his  Motet,  *  O  vera  lux 

1  Joaa.  Tlnelorli  'Tennlnorum  MastoB  dtflnttorlam.'  No  dat«. 
Only  A  T017  fcw  coplM  are  believed  to  be  In  existenoe :  but  a  cheap 
reprint  ma;  be  had  of  Messn.  Cocks  *  Co.,  Kew  Burlington  Street. 
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et  gloria,'  printed  by  Glareanus,  shows  that  his 
knowledge  of  Counterpoint  was  not  oonfined  to 
its  theoretical  side.  This  remarkable  Composi- 
tion, like  the  more  numerous  works  of  Heinrich 
Finck  (a  contemporary  writer,  of  great  and 
varied  talent),  Thomas  Stolser,  Hermann  finck 
(a  nephew  of  Heinrich),  Heinrich  Isaak,  Lndwig 
Senfl,  and  others  long  forgotten  even  by  their  own 
countrymen,  bears  so  dose  an  analogy  to  the 
style  cultivated  in  the  Netherlands,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  the  German  Masters  obtaining 
their  knowledge  from  any  other  source  than  that 
provided  by  their  Flemish  neighbours.  Isaak — 
t>om  about  1440 — was  one  of  the  mo.st  learned 
Contrapuntists  of  the  period,  and,  in  all  essential 
particulars,  a  follower  of  the  Flemish  School; 
though  his  talent  as  a  MeVxlist  was  altogether 
exceptionaL  It  seems  quite  certain  that  he  was 
the  Composer  of  the  grand  old  Tune,  '  Inspruck, 
ich  muss  Dich  lassen,*  afterwards  known  as 
'Nun  ruhen  alle  Walder,' and  *  O  Welt,  ioh  muss 
Dich  lassen,*  and  treated  over  and  over  again  by 
Sebastian  Bach,  in  his  Cantatas.'  And  this  cir- 
cumstance introduces  us  to  an  entirely  new  and 
original  feature  in  the  German  Sdiool.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  Refonnation  undoubtedly  retarded  the 
development  of  the  higher  branches  of  Polyphony 
very  seriously.  With  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Mass,  the  demand  for  ingenuity  of  construction 
came  to  an  end ;  or  was,  at  best,  oonfined  to  the 
Secular  Chanson.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there 
arose  a  pressing  necessity  for  that  advanced  form 
of  the  Faux>bourdon  which  so  soon  developed 
itself  into  the  Four-part  Choral ;  and,  in  this, 
the  German  Composers  distinguished  themselves, 
if  not  above  all  others,  at  least  as  the  equals  of 
the  best  contemporary  writers — witness  the  long 
list  of  Choral  books,  from  the  time  of  Walther 
to  the  dose  of  the  17th  century.  We  all  know 
to  what  splendid  results  this  new  phase  of  Art 
eventually  led ;  but,  for  the  time  being,  it  acted 
only  as  a  hindrance  to  healthful  progress ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  good  work  wrought  by 
Nicholas  Paminger,  the  last  great  Master  of  the 
School,  who  died  at  Passau  in  1608,  it  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  produced  a  condition  of 
absolute  stagnation,  but  for  an  unforeseen  in- 
fusion of  new  life  firom  Italy.  . 

XIII.  Thb  Schools  of  Munich  and 
Nubbmbbbo  must  be  regarded,  not  as  later  de- 
velopments of  Teutonic  Art,  but  as  foreign  im- 
portations, to  which  Germany  was  indebted^  for 
an  impulse  which  afterwards  proved  of  infinite 
service  to  her.  They  were  founded,  respectively, 
by  Orlando  di  Lasso,  and  Hans  Leo  Hasler ;  the 
first  a  Netherlander,  and  the  la«t  a  trne  Ge^ 
man.  Of  Orlando  di  Lasso,  so  much  has  al- 
ready been  recorded,  in  our  second  volume,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  his  history  here. 
Suffice  it  then  to  say,  that,  thanks  to  his  long 
residence  in  Italy,  his  style  united  all  the  best 
qualities  of  the  Flemish  and  the  Italian  Schools, 
and  enabled  him  to  set  an  example,  at  Munich, 
which  the  Germans  were  neither  too  cold  to 
appreciate,  nor  too  proud'  to  turn  to  their  own 
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idtKoUge.  UmIbt  wm  ben,  at  Nmembarg,  in 
ts6i  i  bat  la«rattl  his  Art  in  Venice,  uudtfr 
Andrek  Gabrieli,  wboae  nephew.  Gioruni,  wm 
Ui  fellow  pupil,  and  moat  intimate  friend.  So 
tboTDUghly  did  he  imbibe  the  principlse  and  man- 
ner of  the  School  in  which  he  itndied,  that  the 
Venetiani  themielve*  ooniidered  him  ai  one  of 
thur  own  Eratemit;,  ICalianiuDS  hie  name  into 
Cianteooe.  Hia  works  poeataa  all  the  rich  Har- 
Eumj  for  which  Gabrieli  himtelf  ia  >o  juatly 
Eunoiu,  and  all  the  Southern  loflneaa  which  the 
Venetian  ComponnKmduloiuljcultiTated;  and 
•n,  moreover,  filled  with  evideocea  of  coaium- 
male  oontrapantal  akill,  u  are  alao  those  of  hii 
coontrymtn.  Jakob  Uandl  (  — Jaoobiu  Gallus), 
Adam  Gumpeltabeimer,  Gr^(or  Aichinger.  and 
man;  othsn.  who.  catching  £e  ityle  from  him, 
■pread  it  abroad  throughout  the  whole  <yl  Ger- 
mauj. '  Of  iti  immediate  aSect  upon  the  oatiTe 
Sohoola,  we  can  (carcely  ipesk  in  more  glowing 
tanni  tlian  Iboae  und  by  the  German  hiitoriana 
tbeDuelrea.  Of  iti  inSuence  upon  the  future  we 
•hall  liaTe  more  to  lay  hereafler. 


Flemlah  aiater,  tbat  it  it  no  eaiy  tatk  to  aeparate 
the  two.  Indeed,  it  ta  lometimea  impaaubte  to 
.  taoartain  whether  a  Compoeer,  with  a  Freooh- 
•annding  name,  waa  a  true  Freaohman,  a  true 
Netherbuider,  or  a  native  of  Franoh  Flandera. 
Not  only  la  thii  the  caae  with  the  nuraeroua 
writsn  wboae  woriu  are  included  in  the  coUee- 


about  the  birth  of  Jean  Mouton,  who  ii  de- 
axibed  b^  Glareanis  aa  a  Frenchman,  and  by 
other  writer*  aa  a  Fleming.  The  doubt,  how- 
(TCT,  inrulTea  no  critical  confuiion,  cince  the 
rtylei  of  the  two  School!  wen  preciaely  the 
■ame.  Both  Joaquin  dea  Pr^  uid  Uouton 
^nt  aome  of  the  moat  valuabU  yeara  of  their 
Una  in  Farii ;  and  taught  their  Alt  to  Freooh- 
maa  and  NetherlandetH  without  diatinction. 
Pierre  Carton,  Clement  Jannequin.  Noe  Faignient, 
£a*tache  du  Caitnoy,  and  other  Uaaten  of  the 
iStb  centory,  ttrucli  out  do  new  line  for  them- 
ael*ea:  wUle  Eluario  Genet  (II  Carpeutrauo), 
the  gnateat  of  all,  might  eaaily  paaa  for  a  bom 
Netherlander.  A  certain  amount  of  originality 
na,  however,  ihewu  b/  a  tew  clever  Compoaan 
•ho  attached  themaelvea  to  the  party  of  the 
Boguenota,  and  eat  the  Pnlma  of  Clement  Marot 
ud  Beia  to  Mudc.  tot  the  uae  of  the  Calviniita. 
u  Walther  and  bia  followeia  bad  already  aet 
Hymni  for  the  Lnthemua.  Tlie  number  of 
theve  writeia  waa  >o  amail,  that  they  cannot  lay 
claim  to  be  daaaed  aa  a  national  Sdiool ;  but, 
ttw  though  they  were,  they  carried  out  their 
iKiA  in  a  thoroughly  artiitio  spirit.  The  Paahua 
riCUudin  Lejeune — of  which  an  example  will  be 
txiDd  in  vol.  i.  p.  761 — are  no  triSea,  careleaalj 
thrown  off,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  moment ; 
but  finished  works  of  Art,  betraying  the  hand  of 
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the  Heater  In  every  note.  Some  of  On  same 
Pialnis  were  also  aet  by  Claude  Gondimel,  bat 
"   -   vary  different  atyle.     The  Caivinists  de- 


lighted in   sinffing  their  Metrical  Psalmody 
the  simplest  Melodiea  they  could  find;  yet  tht 
veritable  Motets,  eihil 


-^,  --  -ittle  sym- 
pathy with  Huguenot  custom,  that,  if  it  be  trae, 
«  tnditlon  anserts,  that  tbeir  author  perished, 
at  Lyons,  mi  S.  Bartholomew')  Day,  1571,  one 
is  driven  to  the  conclusion  tbat  he  must  have 
bean  killed,  like  many  a  tealoos  Catholic,  by  mis- 
adventure. He  was  one  of  the  greateat  Composers 
the  French  Scliool  ever  |4oduced,  and  excelled 
by  very  few  in  the  leat  of  Europe.  Scarcely 
iDferior,  in  tacbnioal  skill,  to  Okenheim  and  Joa- 

of 


men  of  his  style,  printed,  at  Antwerp,  by  Tyim 
Susatot  in  1554,  is  eapecially  iaterea^ng.     |^Sea 
vol,  i.  p.  611 ;  voL  ii.  p.  635,5 


XV.  The  Roman  erigin  of  Tbb  Spanish 
School  ii  ao  clearly  manifest,  that  it  is  un- 
necaeaary  to  say  moiw  00  the  aobject  than  baa 
been  already  ^d  at  pagpe  iGj.  After  the  re- 
turn of  the  Papal  Const  from  Avignon,  io  1377, 
Spanish  Singers  with  good  Voicea  were  always 
sure  of  a  wann  welcome  in  Home ;  learned 
Counterpoint,  in  Ibe  Sternal  City,  first,  from 
the  Flemings  there  domiciled,  and  aflerwards, 
from  the  Bomans  themaelves  ;  practised  their 
Art  with  honour  in  the  Sistine  Cbapd;  and, 
not  onfrequently,  carried  it  back  with  them  tu 
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Spain.  So  completely  are  the  Spaniaitli  identi- 
fied with  the  BomAns,  that  the  former  are  neces- 
sarily described  as  disciples  of  the  School  of 
Feeta,  or  that  of  Palestrina,  as  the  case  mny  be. 
To  the  former  class  belong  Bartolomeo  fiscobedo, 
Francesco  Salinas*  Juan  Scribano,  Cristofano 
Morales,  Francesco  Guerrero,  and  Didaco  Ortiz : 
the  greatest  genius  of  the«  latter  was  Ludovico 
da  VittoruCT^vHio  approaohed  more  nearly  to  Pa- 
lestriuA  himself  than  any  other  Composer,  of  any 
age  or  country.  Many  of  these  great  writers — 
including  Yittoria— ended  their  days  in  Spain, 
after  long  service  in  the  Churches  of  Borne :  and 
thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Roman  style  of 
Composition  was  cidtivated,  in  both  countries, 
with  equal  zeal,  and  almost  equal  success.^ 

XVI.  Our  rapid  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
PolyphoT^  on  the  Continent  will  serve  materially 
to  simpliQr  a  nmilar  account  of  its  development 
in  England,  in  which  country  it  was  practised, 
as  we  have  already  promised  to  show,  at  an 
earlier  period  than  even  in  the  Netherlands. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  when  few  attempts  had 
been  made  to  arrange  the  general  History  of  Music 
in  a  systematic  form,  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
curious  'Rota* — or,  as  we  should  now  call  if, 
Canon—*  Sumer  h  icumen  in/  contained  in  vol. 
978  of  the  Harleian  MSS.  Bumey  estimated 
the  date  of  this,  in  rough  terms,  as  probably 
not  much  later  than  the  13th  or  14th  cen- 
tury. His  opinion,  however,  was  a  mere  guess ; 
while  that  of  Hawkins  was  so  vague  that  it  may 
safely  be  dismissed  as  valueless.  Ritson,  whose 
authority  cannot  be  lightly  set  aside,  believed 
the  document — now  known  as  *The  Reading 
MS. ' — to  be  at  least  as  old  as  the  middle  of 
the  X3th  century;  and  accused  both  Bumey, 
and  Hawkins,  of  having  intentionally  left  the 
question  in  doubt,  firom  want  of  the  courage 
necessary  for  the  expression  of  a  positive  opinion. 
Chappell  gives  the  same  date ;  and  complains 
bitterly  of  Bomey's  tergiversation.  The  late 
Sir  Frederick  Madden  was  of  opinion  that  that 
portion  of  the  MS.  which  contains  the  'Rota* 
was  written  about  the  year  1240,  and  has  left 
some  notes,  to  that  effect,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the 
volume.*  Ambros,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
*6eschichte  der  Musik,'  published  in  x86a,  re- 
ferred the  MS.  to  the  middle  of  the  15th 
oentury,  thus  making  it  exactly  synchronous 
with  the  Second  Flemish  School.  Meanwhile, 
Coussemaker,'  aided  by  new  light  thrown  upon 
the  subject  from  other  sources,  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  disputed  page  could  not  have 
been  written  later  than  the  year  1226 ;  and  that 
the  '  Rota '  was  certainly  composed,  by  a  Monk 
of  Reading,  some  time  before  that  date :  and 
this  position   he   defended    so   valiantly,  that 

1  A  large  coll«etlon  of  the  Xusle  of  th«  SpanUh  School  nQl  be 
fouQd  in  SslAYft'i '  Lira  lecro-hlsiMih.'   [See  rul.  1. 494.) 

>  We  think  it  desirable,  in  so  botly-Kiispated  a  ease,  to  give  Sir 
Frederick  Maddeo's  remarks.  ««rAal»m.  He  flrst  si^a— '  The  whole  Is 
of  the  thirteenth  oentary.  except  some  wiltlnc  on  ff.  15-17.— F.  M.' 
And.  acain— 'In  all  {trobabllity,  the  earlier  portion  of  this  Tolume 
was  wrltteo  in  the  Abbey  of  Reading  about  the  year  laiO.  Compare 
the  ObUt  in  the  Oalendan  with  those  bi  the  Calendar  of  the  Cartalary 
of  Beading  in  the  MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  I.  V.-F.  M.  April  1882.' 

a  'L' Art  Barmonique  aui  ill  ei  sUi  slteltfk'  Paris,  IMS.  pp.  IM.  Ua 
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Ambros,  most  cautious  of  critics,  accepted  the 
new  view,  without  hesitation,  in  his  third  volume, 
printed  in  1868. 

Assuming  this  view  to  be  oonect,  Thi  E^blt 
English  School  was  founded  a  full  century 
and  a  half  before  the  admission  of  Dufay  4o 
the  Pontifical  Chapel.  ^  But,  while  giving  this 
discovery  its  full  weight,  we  must  not  vidue  it 
at  more  than  it  is  worth.  It  does  not  absolutely 
prove  that  the  Art  of  Composition  originated 
in  England.  We  have  already  said  that  the  in- 
vention of  Counterpoint  has  hitherto  eluded  all 
enquiry.  It  was,  in  fact,  invented  nowhere — if' 
we  are  to  use  the  word  *  invention '  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  should  apply  it  to  gunpowder,  or  tke 
telescope.  It  was  evolved,  by  ^ow  degrees,  from 
Dii^honia,  Disoant,  and  Organum.  AH  we  can 
say  about  it  as  yet  is,  that  the  oldest  known 
example— or,  at  least,  the  oldest  example  to  whi^ 
a  date  can  be  assigned  with  any  approach  to 
probability — ^is  English.*  An  earlier  record  may 
be  discovered,  some  day  ;  though,  thanks  to  thn 
two-fold  spoliation  our  Ecdesiastical  Libraries 
have  suffered  within  the  last  350  years,  it  is 
scarcely  likely  that  it  will  be  found  in  England. 
Meanwhile,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  . 
reflection  that,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  \ 
goes,  the  Early  English  School  is  the  oldest  in  &  ^, 
world ;  though  the  completeness  of  the  Composi-  '  i 
tion  upon  which  this  statement  is  based,  proves  y 
that  Art  must  have  made  immense  advances  / 
before  it  was  written.  For,  the '  Reading  lUittK^ 
is  no  rude  attempt  at  Vocal  Harmony.  It  is 
a  regular  Composition,  for  six  Voices ;  fouir 
of  which  sing  a  Canon  in  the  Unison,  while 
the  remaining  two  sing  another  Canon — called 
*  Pes  * — ^which  forms  a  kind  of  Ground  Bass  to 
the  whole.  Both  Hawkins  and  Bumey  have 
printed  the  solution  in  Score.  We  think  it 
better  to  present  our  readers  with  an  accurate 
facHmUe  of  the  original  MS. ;  leaving  them  to 
score  it  for  themselves,  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  given  in  the  margin,  and  to  form  their 
own  opinion  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
style  of  its  Caligraphy.  In  the  original  copy, 
the  Clefs,  Notes,  and  English  words,  are  written 
in  black;  as  are  also  tiie  directions  for  per- 
formance, beginning  'Hano  rotam,'  etc.  Hie 
six  Lines  of  the  Stave,  the  Cross  placed  to  show 
where  the  second  Voice  is  to  begin,  the  Latin 
words,  the  second  initial  S,  the  word  Pes,  and 
the  directions  beginning  ''Hoc  repetit,*  and 
'  Hoc  dicit,*  are  red.  The  fi^^^t  initial  S  |s  blue, 
as  is  also  the  third.  AmbVos  believes  the  Latin 
words,  and  the  directions  beginning  'Hanc 
rotam,'  to  have  been  added,  at  a  later  period, 
by  another  hand.  Many  years  have  elapaed 
since  our  own  attention  was  first  directed  to  the 
MS.,  which  we  have  since  subjected  to  many 
searching  examinations.  At  one  period,  we 
ourselves  were  very  much  inclined  to  believe  in 

*  The  latelr^lsoovared  'Montpdlier  KB.'  Ss  referred,  bj  Oouae* 
maker,  to  the  last  third  of  the  18th  oenturj.  To  the  Tery  antlent 
copy  of  the  'Prose  de  I'ane'  now  in  the  posaeuion  of  Sic*  PaochS- 
arotti.  of  Padna.  and  sometimes  quoted  as  the  oldest  specioMo  of 
Part-Music  In  existence,  it  is  absolutelj  impoasible  to  assign  a  Sxed 
date  with  aaj  probabUity.  [See  rol.  U.  p.  MS.J 
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the  presence  of  a  second  hand-writing.  But,  the 
evidence  afforded  by  a  photograph  taken  during 
our  inYestigations  convinces  us  that  we  did  not 


make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  different  ap- 
pearance of  the  black  and  red  letters,  which, 
reduced  to  the  same  tone  by  the  process  of  photo> 
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graphy,  reaemble  each  other  so  olosely,  that  we 
now  feel  aastired  that  the  entire  page  was  ^rritten 
by  the  same  hand.  Counemaker  seems  toentertain 
no  doubt  that  this  was  the  hand  of  John  Fom- 
sete,  a  Beading  Monk,  of  whom  we  have  intel- 
ligence in  the  Cartulary,  down  to  the  year  1236, 
but  no  other  record  later  than  1326.  It  seems 
rash  to  append  this  learned  Ecdesiastio^s  name 
to  the  *  Rota/  until  some  fiurther  evidence  shall  be 
forthcoming :  but  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the 
mystery  in  which  the  subject  ham  hitherto  been 
shrouded  is  gradually  disappearing. 

Besides  the  above  Bota,  and  a  few  specimens 
of  unisonous  Plain  Chaunt,  the  volume  we  have 
described  contains  three  Motets,  *Begina  de- 
mencie,*  'Dum  Maria  credidit/  and  'Ave  eloriosa 
virginum  * — at  the  end  of  the  last  of  which  ave 
three  sets  of  Parts  for  'Cantus  superius/  and 
three  for  '  Cantus  inferius,*  added  in  a  different 
hand-writing ;  and  another  Motet,  'Ave  gloriosa 
Mater,'  written  in  Three-Part  Score,  on  a  Stave 
oonsisting  of  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  lines  as 
occasion  demands,  with  a  Quadruplum  (or  fourth 
Part),  added,  in  different  writix^,  at  the  end.' 
Beyond  these  precious  reliques,  we  possess  no 
authentic  reoond  of  what  may  be  called  the  First 
Period  of  the  development  of  Art  in  England. 
Either  the  Scbeol  died  out,  or  its  archives  have 
perished. 

The  Second  Period,  inaugurated  during  the 
earlier  half  of  the  15th  century,  and  therefore 
contemporary  with  the  School  of  Du&y,  is  more 
fully  represented,  and  boasts  some  lately-discovered 
reliques  of  great  interest.  Its  leader  was  John 
of  Dunstable,  a  man  of  no  ordinary  talent,  whose 
identity  has  been  more  than  once  confused  with 
that  of  S.  Dunstan  I  though  we  have  authentic 
records  of  his  death,  in  1453,  and  burial  in  the 
Church  of  S.  Stephen,  Walbrook,  London.  In  the 
time  of  Bumey,  it  was  supposed  that  two  firag^ 
mente  only  of  his  works  survived ;  one  quoted 
by  Gafurius,  the  other  by  Morley.  Baini,  how- 
ever, discovered  a  set  of  Saecnlar  Chansons  k  3, 
in  Uie  Vatican  Library;  and  a  very  valuable 
codex  in  the  liceo  Filarmonico,  at  Bologna,  is 
now  found  to  contain  four  of  his  Compositions 
for  the  Church,  besides  a  number  of  works  by 
other  English  Composers  of  the  period,  most  of 
whom  are  otherwise  unknown. 

The  ThirdfoQod  is  more  bare  of  records  than 
the  First.  No  trace  of  its  Compositions  can  be 
discovered  ;  and  the  only  interest  attaching  to  it 
arises  from  the  fact  that  ito  leaders,  John  Ham- 
boys,  Mus.  Doc,  Thomas  Saintwix,  Mus.  Doc^ 
and  Henry  Habengton,  Mus.  Bac.,  who  all 
flourished  during  the  reign  of  King  Edward  IV. 
were  the  first  Musicians  ever  honourad  with 
special  Academical  Degrees. 

The  best   writer  of  the  Fourth  Period  was 

>  The  'Beglna  clemende'  will  be  fonad  on  fol.  46  of  tba  MB. ; 
'Dam  Maria  eredldlt,'  on  fol.  6;  'Ave  glorioM  vlrglnam.'  on  fol.  6; 
the  three  aeti  of  Farti  for  Oanioi  Superiiu,  and  loferlni,  on  76 
aodS;  'Ave  glorioM  Mater.'  on  8b,  and •:  and  the  Beta  Itself,  on 
IbLlO.  All.  therefore,  are  Ineladed  In  'the  earlier  portion  of  the 
KB,' aa  detolbed  by  Sir  Frederlok  Madden.  (See  pa«e  968a,  note  2.) 
A  later  oopj  of '  Are  gloriota  Mater.'  wlthont  the  added  Qnadmptam. 
hai  been  dlaoovend  In  the  'MontpelUar  MB./  and  la  aieilbod,  bj 
Ooanemaker,  to  ftaneo  ef  OoletiM. 
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Dr.  Fayrfax,  who  took  his  Degree  in  151 1,  and 
is  well  represented  by  some  Masses,  of  consider^ 
able  merit,  in  the  Music  School  at  Oxford,  and  a 
collection  of  Saecular  Songs,  in  the  well-known 
'  Fayrfiftx  MS.,*  which  also  contains  a  number  of 
similar  works  by  Syr  John  Phelyppes,  Gilbert 
Banester,  Bowland  Davy,  William  of  Newark, 
and  other  writers  of  the  School.  The  style  of 
theee  pieces  is  thoroughly  Flemish ;  but  wanting, 
alike  in  the  ingenuity  of  Okenheim,  and  the  ex- 
pession  of  his  followers.  Still,  the  School  did 
Its  work  well.  Englnnd  had  not  fulfilled  the 
promise  of  her  first  efiforts ;  but  she  now  made 
a  new  beginning,  evidently  under  Flemish  in- 
struction, and  never  aflezwards  betrayed  her 
trust. 

Good  work  never  fails  to  produce  good  firait. 
If  the  labours  of  Fayrfax  and  Pheljrppes  brought 
forth  little  that  was  worth  preserving  on  its 
own  account,  they  at  least  prepared  the  way 
for  the  more  lasting  triumphs  of  the  Fif|h 
PejiQcl,  the  Compositions  of  which  will  bear 
comparisem  with  the  best  contemporaneous  mo- 
ductions,  either  of  Flanders,  or  of  Italy.  This 
epoch  extends  from  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century,  to  the  period  immediately  preceding 
the  appearance  of  TaUis  and  Byrd ;  correspond- 
ing, in  this  country,  with  the  dawm  of  the  rara, 
known  in  Borne  as  'The  Goldea  Age.*  It 
numbered,  among  its  writers,  a  magnate  of  no 
less  celebrity  wan  King  Henry  VIII,  who 
studied  Music,  diligently,  at  that  period  of  his 
life  during  which  it  was  supposc^d  that  he  was 
destined  to  fill  the  See  of  Canterbury,  and  never 
afterwards  neglected  to  practise  it.  No  donbt» 
this  early  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  Art 
prompted  the  imperious  monarch  to  extend  a 
more  than  ordinary  amount  of  encouragement  to 
its  votaries,  in  later  life ;  and  to  this  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance we  are  probably  largely  indebted  for 
that  general  diffusion  of  the  taste  for  good  Music, 
so  quaintly  described  by  Morley,  which,  taking 
such  firm  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  people 
that  it  was  considered  disgraceful  not  to  be 
able  to  take  part  ist  a  Madrigal,  led,  ere  long, 
to  the  final  emergence  of  our  School  from  the 
trammels  of  bare  mechanical  industry  into  the 
freedom  which  true  inspiration  alone  can  give. 
The  Composers  who  took  the  most  prominent 
pari  in  this  great  work  were  John  Thome, 
John  Bedford  (Organist  of  Old  St.  Paurs), 
George  Etheridge,  I&bert  Johnson,  John  Taver- 
ner,  Bobert  Parsons,  John  Marbeck  (Organist 
of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor),  Bichard  Ed- 
wardes,  and  John  Shepherde — all  men  of  mark, 
and  enthusiastic  lovers  of  their  Art. 

Contemporaries  of  Archadelt  and  Waelrant, 
in  Flanders,  of  Willaert,  in  Venice,  and  of  Festa, 
in  Bome,  these  men  displayed,  in  their  works, 
an  amount  of  talent  in  no  degree  inferior  to  that 
shown  by  the  great  Continental  Masters. 

Bedford's  Anthem,  '  Bejoice  in  the  Lord 
alway,'  first  printed  by  Hawkins,  and  since  re- 
published by  the  Motet  Society,  is  a  model 
of  the  true  Ecclesiastical  style,  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  grand  old  English  Sohod 
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of  Cathedral  Music  we  poesess.  The  graceful 
contour  of  its  Subjects,  the  purity  of  the  Har- 
mony produced  by  their  mutual  involutions, 
and, '  above  all,  the  beauty  of  its  expression, 
entitle  it,  not  only  to  the  first  place  among  the 
Compositions  of  its  own  period,  but  to  a  very 
high  one  «b  compared  with  those  of  the  stUl 
more  brilliant  epoch  which  was  to  follow.  That 
the  writer  of  such  an  Anthem  as  this  should 
have  been  an  idle  man  is  impossible.  He  must 
have  produced  a  host  of  other  treasures.  Yet, 
it  is  by  this  alone  that  he  is  known  to  us ;  and 
it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  he  will  nevermore  be 
represented  by  another  work  of  equal  magnitude, 
though  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  collect 
together  the  few  fragments  of  his  writings  which 
are  still  preserved  in  MS.' 

Equally  scarce  are  the  works  of  Richard  Ed- 
wardes,  known  chiefly  by  one  of  the  loveliest 
Madrigals  that  ever  was  written — '  In  going  to 
my  naked  bedde.'  We  have  already  had  occasion 
to  call  attention  to  the  beauties  of  this  delightful 
work,'  which  rivals— we  might  almost  say  sur- 
passes— the  finest  Flemish  and  Italian  Madrigals 
of  the  Period,  and  was  certainly  never  excelled, 
before  the  time  of  Palestrina  or  Luca  Marenrio. 
For  this,  also,  we  have  to  thank  the  research 
and  discrimination  of  Hawkins,  who  gives  it  in 
his  fifth  volume :  but  it  has  since  been  reprinted, 
many  times ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will 
ever  again  be  forgotten. 

Johnson  was  one  of  the  most  learned  Contra- 

Suntists  of  the  period,  and  excelled  almost  all 
is  contemporaries  in  the  art  of  writing  Imita- 
tions upon  a  Canto  fermo.  Of  the  writings  of 
Tavemer  and  Parsons,  good  specimens  will  be 
found  in  the  Psalters  of  Este  and  Ravenscroft, 
as  well  as  in  the  Histories  of  Burney  and 
Hawkins;  while  many  more  remain  in  MS. 
Among  the  latter,  a  Madrigal  for  five  Voices, 
by  Parsons — 'Enforced  by  love  and  feare  * — pre- 
served in  the  Library  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
is  particularly  intoresting.  as  establishing  the 
writer's  title  to  an  honourable  place  among  the 
leaders  of  a  School  of  Secular  Music  with  which 
his  name  is  not  generally  associated. 
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A  few  of  Shepherdess  Compositions  may  be 
found  in  a  work  entitled  'Momyng  and  Eve- 
nyng  Prayer  and  Communion,*  London,  1565. 
He  is  also  well  represented  in  the  Christchurch 
Library,  in  a  series  of  MS.  Compositions  of  a 
very  high  ordf^r  of  merit.  Most  of  them  are 
Motets,  with  Latin  words ;  but  a  few  are  English 
Anthems — possibly,  adaptations — from  one  of 
which  we  have  selected  the  following  example. 
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Since  the  restoration  of  Anglican  Plain  Chaunt, 
by  the  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  Marbeck's  name  has 
been  a  '  household  word '  among  English  Church- 
men; but  only  in  connection  with  his  strictly 
unisonous  '  Booke  of  Common  Praier  noted.' 
No  one  seems  to  know  that  he  was  not  only  a 
distinguished  Contrapuntist,  but  also  one  of  the 
most  expressive  Composers  of  the  English  School. 
The  very  few  specimens  of  his  style  which  we 
possess  are  of  no  common  order  of  merit.  The 
example  selected  is  from  a  MS.  Mass,  '  Mism, 
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Per  anna  Justitds/  preeerved  at  Oxford,  in  a 
Bet  of  very  incorrectly- written  Parts,  from  which 
Dr.  Bumey  scored  a  few  extracts.  As  Marbeck 
was  a  asealouB  follower  of  the  new  religion,  it  is 
clear  that  this  Mass  must  have  been  written  dar- 
ing his  early  life.  Where,  then,  is  his  English 
Church  Music  ?  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
so  ardent  a  reformer,  and  so  great  a  Musician, 
took  no  part  in  the  formation  of  that  School  of 
purely  English  Cathedral  Mufdo  to  which  all  the 
best  Composers  of  the  period  gave  so  much  at- 
tention. Surely,  some  fragments,  at  least,  of  his 
works  must  remain  in  our  Chapter  Libi-aries. 
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We  regret  that  we  can  find  no  room  for 
more  numerous,  or  more  extended  examples, 
selected  from  the  works  of  a  period  which  has 
not  received  the  attention  it  deserves  from 
English  Musicians:  but,  we  trust  that  we  have 
said  and  quoted  enough  to  show  that  this 
long-neglected  School,  supported  by  the  learning 
of  Johnson,  the  flowing  periods  of  Marbeck,  and 
the  incomparable  expression  of  Redford  and 
Edwardes,  can  hold  its  own,  with  honour,  against 
any  other  of  the  time ;  and  we  are  not  without 
hope  that  our  countrymen  may  some  day  become 
alive  to  the  importance  of  its  monuments,  and 
strive  to  rescue  from  final  oblivion  Compositions 


certainly  not  unworthy  of  our  regard,  as  precunon 
of  those  which  glorifi^  the  greatest  Period  of  all 
— ^the  Period  which  corresijonded  with  that  of 
the  *  Missa  PapSB  Maroelli  *  in  Italy. 

The  leader  of  the  ^th  Period  was  Christopher 
Tye,  whose  genius  prepared  the  way,  first,  for  the 
works  of  Robert  Wbyte,  and,  through  these,  for 
those  of  the  two  greatest  writers  who  have  ever 
adorned  the  English  School— Thomas  Tallis,  and 
William  Byrd.  Tye's  Compositions  aro  very 
numerous.  His  best-known  work  is  a  Metrical 
Version  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  which 
the  simplicity  of  the  Faux-bourdon  is  combined 
with  a  purity  of  Harmony  worthy  of  the  best 
Flemish  Masters,  and  a  spirit  all  his  own.  Two 
of  these  under  other  titles — '  Sing  to  the  Lord  in 
joyful  strains,*  and  '  Mock  not  G^*s  Name,'  are 
included  in  Hullah*s  *Part  Music,'  and  well 
known  to  Part-singers.  Besides  these,  the  Libraxr 
of  Christchuroh,Oxford,contain8  7  of  his  Anthems, 
and  14  Motets,  for  3,  4,  5  and  6  Voices ;  and  that 
of  the  Music  School,  a  Mass,  '  Euge  bone»*  for  6 
Voices,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  his  sur- 
viving works.  A  portion  of  the 'Gloria*  of  this 
Mass,  scored  by  Dr.  Bumey,  in  his  second  volume, 
and  reprinted  in  Hullah*s  'Vocal  Scores,*  will 
well  repay  caroful  scrutiny.  One  of  its  Subjects 
corrosponds,  very  curiously,  with  a  fragment, 
called  'A  Poynt,'  by  John  Sbepherde,  written, 
most  probably,  for  the  instruction  of  some  ad- 
vanced pupils,  and  printed  by  Hawkins.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  the  grace  of  Shepherdess 
unpretending  though  charming  little  example, 
with  the  skilfully  constructed  network  of  Imita- 
tion with  which  Tye  has  surrounded  the  Subject. 
We  need  not  transcribe  the  passages,  as  they 
may  so  easily  be  found  in  the  works  we  have 
named ;  but,  the  following  less  easily  accessible 
example  of  Tye*s  broad  masculine  style  will  serve 
still  better  to  exemplify  both  the  quiet  power  and 
the  melodious  grace  of  his  accustomed  manner. 


Aseendo  ad  Patrem,    Motet  d  6. 
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Still  greater,  in  some  respects,  than  Tye,  was 
Robert  Whyte ;  known  only-^we  shame  to  say 
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it !— by  an  Anthem  for  5  Voices, '  Lord,  who  ahall 
dwell  in  Thy  tabernacle  t'  printed  in  the  third 
volume  of  Bumey'a  Hiaiory,  and  a  few  pieoes  pre- 
ienred  by  Bamaid ;  though  no  lees  than  35  of  hia 
Comporitions,  oompridng  4  Anthems,  25  Motets, 
sod  6  Lamentations,  lie  in  MS.  in  the  Library 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  without  hope  of  pub- 
lication.   These  works  are  models  of  the  best 
Sngliflh  style,  at  its  best  period.    Not  merely 
moarkable  for  their  technical  perfection,  but 
M  of  expression  and  beauty.     Yet  these  fine 
Compositions  have  been  left  to  accumulate  the 
dost,  while  the  inspirations  of  Kent  and  Jackson 
bs?e  been  heard  in  every  Church  in  England,  to 
nj  nothing  of  later  Compositions,  which  would 
be  very  much  the  better  for  a  little  infusion  of 
Kent's  spontaneity  and  freshness.    In  order  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  tenderness  of  Whyte's 
general  style,  we  subjoin  an  extract  from  an 
Anthem* — 'The  Lorde  bleese  us, and  keepe  us*— 
included  in  Barnard's  collection,  but  neither 
mentioned  in  the  Christ  Church  Catalogue,  nor 
noticed  by  Bumey,  though  it  is  contained  in  the 
valoable  and  beautifully-transcribed  set  of  Part- 
Books  which  furnished  him  with  the  text  of  the 
only  Composition  by  Whyte  that  has  until  now 
been  printed  in  modem  fonn.^     The  pathetic 
character  of  the  Hyposolian  Mode  was  probably 
never  more  strongly  exhibited  than  in  this  beau* 
tifiil  passage. 
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But,  neither  Tye  nor  Whyte  reached  to  the 
height  attained  by^Tallis ;  who  is,  perhaps,  better 
known,  and  more  falHy  judged,  than  any  other 
English  Composer  of  the  time,  though  his  most 
popular  works  are  not  in  all  cases  his  best. 
To  speak  to  English  Organists  of  his  Responses, 
his  Litany,  or  his  Service  in  the  Dorian  Mode, 
would  be  superfluous.  But.  how  many  are  equally 
well  acquainted  with  his  Motet, '  Salvator  mundi,' 
or  his  fearfully  intricate  Canon,  *  Miserere  noetri '  ? 
How  many  Imow  that  the  original  of  *  I  call  and 
cry '  is  an  '  0  sacrum  convivium '  worthy  of  any 
Church  Composer  in  the  world  short  of  Palestrina 
himself?  How  many  have  looked  into  the  '  Can- 
tiones  Sacr»/  which  he  wrote  in  conjunction 
with  his  pupil  Byrd,  and  the  MS.  treasures 
scored  in  Bumey*s  *  Extracts,*  or  the  '  Matthias 
Collection  M  Yet  it  is  here  that  we  must  look 
for  Tallis,  if  we  wish  to  form  any  idea  of  his 
true  greatness.  The  world  has  not  seen  many 
more  accomplished  Contrapuntists  than  he ;  nor 
has  he  ever  been  excelled  in  the  exquisite  '  sur- 
prises'  of  his  Harmony.  We  have  said  that 
Palestrina  so  interwove  his  phrases  together  as 
to  give  birth  to  some  wonderful  Chord  at  every 
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tam.  Tallia  ooold  not  approach  the  great  Italian 
Master  in  this.  No  one  ever  did.  But,  he 
managed  to  place  some  wonderful  Chord,  at  every 
turn ;  and,  so  to  place  it,  that  the  ear  could  not 
fail  to  be  ravished  bv  its  beauty.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  those  oi  his  Compositions,  in  which 
this  peculiarity  is  most  strongly  developed,  are 
the  best  known,  and  the  most  highly  prized. 
They  are,  indeed,  preeminently  beautiful.  But, 
ao  are  many  others,  of  which  the  very  names 
have  long  since  been  forgotten ;  while  some,  well 
known  by  name,  are  just  as  much  forgotten,  in 
reality,  as  the  rest.  Among  these  last  is  one 
— the  fiunous  Motet,  *  Spem  in  alium  non  habui,* 
for  40  Voices — which  has  been  very  firequently 
mentioned,  though  rarely  described  with  the 
accuracy  desirable  in  a  case  of  such  exceptional 
interest.  Hawkins's  account  of  it  is  too  vague 
to  be  of  any  technical  value  whatever.  Bumey, 
though  sufficiently  minute  in  his  attention  to 
detaOs,  seems  to  have  strangely  misunderstood 
his  author,  in  one  very  important  particular. 
He  tells  us  that  the  Voices  are  not  arranged  in 
separate  Choirs,  but  treated  as  a  single  mass. 
No  statement  can  possibly  be  more  incorrect  than 
this.  The  40  Voices  are,  beyond  all  controversy, 
disposed  in  eight  distinct  Five-Part  Choirs, 
which  sometimes  answer  each  other  antiphonally 
— one  or  more  whole  Choirs  resting,  for  a  con- 
nderable  number  of  bars  together,  while  others 
continue  the  development  of  the  various  Subjects 
— and*  sometimes,  sing  together,  in  vast '  Quadri- 
geaimal  Harmony,'  no  lera  real  than  that  which 
Bumey  so  well  describes,  but  infinitely  more 
complicated,  being  compounded  of  eight  quin- 
tuple masses,  each,  as  a  general  rule,  complete 
in  itself,  though  cases  wUl  be  found  in  which 
the  Bass  of  one  Choir  is  needed  to  support  the 
Harmonies  sung  by  another — e.g.  in  the  last 
Bar,  where,  without  the  lower  G,  sung  by  the 
Third,  Fifth,  and  Eighth  Choirs,  the  First  and 
Sixth  Choirs  would  present  a  forbidden  Chord  of 
the  6-4,  while  the  Seventh  Choir  would  end  with 
aChordoftheSixth.^ 

The  leading  Subject  is  proposed  by  the  Altus 
of  the  First  Choir,  and  answered  in  turn  by  the 
Cantus,  the  Tenor,  the  Quintus  (in  this  case  repre- 
sented by  a  Duplicate  Altus),  and  the  Bass.  The 
Second  Choir  enters,  after  three  and  a  half  bars 
rest,  with  the  same  Subject,  answered  in  the 
same  order.  The  Third  Choir  enters,  one  Voice 
at  a  time,  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  bar; 
the  Fourth,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
bar;  the  Fifth,  at  the  twenty-third  bar;  the 
Sixth,  in  the  middle  of  the  twenty-fourth  bar ; 
the  Seventh,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  bar ;  and  the  Eighth,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  thirty-third  bar;  no  two  Parts  ever  making 
tk^  entry  at  the  same  moment.  The  whole  body 
of  Voices  is  now  employed,  for  some  considerable 
timue,  in  40  real  Parte.  A  new  Subject  is  then 
proposed,  and  treated  in  like  manner.  The 
final  cliinax  is  formed  by  a  long  and  highly 
daborate  passage  of  *  QuadrigesimJEd  Harmony,' 
culminating  in  a  Plagal  Cadence  of  gigantic  pro- 
1  A  liml)^  UeoM  li  Uknlo  Bar  IS.  and  Bur  oUmt  pUMs. 
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portions,  and  concluding  with  an  Organ  Point, 
of  moderate  length,  which  we  present  to  our 
readers,  entire.  It  would  be  manifestly  im- 
possible to  ^^te  in  so  many  Parts,  without 
taking  an  infinity  of  Licences  forbidden  in  or- 
dinary cases.  Many  long  passages  are  neces- 
sarily formed  upon  the  reiterated  notes  of  a  single 
Harmony;  and  many  progressions  are  introduced, 
which,  even  in  eight  Parts,  would  be  condemned 
as  licentious.  Still,  the  marvel  is,  that  the  Parts 
are  all  real.  Whatever  amount  of  indulgence 
may  be  claimed,  no  two  Voices  ever  '  double ' 
each  other.  Whether  the  efiect  produced  be 
worth  the  labour  expended  upon  it,  or  not,  the 
Composition  is,  at  any  rate,  exactly  what  it 
asserts  itself  to  be — a  genuine  example  of  Forty- 
Part  Counterpoint:  and  the  few  bars  we  have 
selected  for  our  example  will  show  this  as  clearly 
as  a  longer  extract.'    (See  opposite  page.) 

As  Tallis  is  chiefly  known  by  his  Litany  and 
Responses,  so  is  his  great  pupil,  William  Byrd,  by 
'Non  nobis,  Domine,'  a  'Service,*  and  a  few 
Anthems,  translated  from  the  Latin ;  while  the 
greater  nimiber  of  his  'Cantiones  Sacrse,*  his 
Mass  for  5  Voices,  and  his  delightful  Madrigals, 
are  recognised  only  as  antiquarian  curiosities. 
The  only  known  copies  of  his  two  Masses  for 
3  and  4  Voices  seem,  indeed,  to  be  hopelessly 
lost ;  nothing  having  been  heard  of  them,  since 
they  were  '  knocked  down '  to  Triphook,  at  the 
sale  of  Bartleman's  Library,  in  1822.  But,  a 
goodly  number  of  his  works  may  very  easily 
be  obtained,  in  print;  while  larger  collections  of 
his  MS.  productions  are  preserved  in  more  than 
one  of  our  Collegiate  Libraries.  We  ought  to 
know  more  of  these  fine  Compositions,  the  grave 
dignity  of  which  has  never  been  surpassed.  It 
is  in  this  characteristic  that  their  chief  merit 
lies.  They  are  less  expressive,  in  one  sense, 
than  the  more  tender  inspirations  of  Tallis ;  but, 
while  they  lose  in  pathos,  they  gain  in  majesty. 
If  they  sometimes  seem  lacking  in  grace,  they 
never  fail  to  impress  us  by  the  solidity  of  their 
structure,  and  the  grandeur  of  their  massive 
proportions.  Fux  makes  Three-Part  Counter- 
point {Tricinium)  the  test  of  real  power.'  Was 
ever  more  efiect  produced  by  three  Voices  than 
in  the  following  example,  from  the  'Songs  of 
Sundrie  Natures.*     (Lond.  1589.) 
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a  A  eompteto  Score  will  be  found  In  the  Lfhrwr  of  the  8M9«d 
Barmonlo  Society.  In  a  eopj.  pnrchaaed  for  the  British  Museum.  In 
1978.  the  Music  Allotted  to  each  Choir  b  scored  seperately :  end 
the  volume  concludes  with  a  complete  set  of  the  separate  Parts.  In 
both  these  examples,  the  original  Latin  words  are  wanting,  ^d  the 
Music  b  adapted  to  some  KngUsh  doggrel  wneaof  the  tune  of  Kins 
Charles  I  or  IL  An  older,  and  once  Tery  famous  copy.  In  the  hand- 
writlnc  of  John  Immjms.  seems  to  have  hopelessly  disappeared. 

The  Composition  was  performed.  In  London,  many  years  ago, 
mider  the  direction  of  the  late  WUllam  Hawas ;  and  again,  ob 
May  18. 1S79.  under  that  of  Mr.  Henry  I«*Ue. 

•  Grados  ad  Famassna,  p.  8L   ' 
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Though  Byrd  ■uiriyed  the  i6th  oentury  by 
more  than  ao  yean,  he  was  not  the  last  great 
Master  who  cultivated  the  true  Polyphonic  style 
in  England.  It  was  practised,  with  success,  by 
men  who  were  young  when  he  was  old,  yet  who 
did  not  all  survive  him.  We  see  a  very 
enchanting  phase  of  it,  in  the  few  works  of 
Richard  I<  arrant  which  have  been  preserved  to 
US.  His  style  is,  in  every  essential  particular, 
Venetian;  and  so  dosely  resembles  that  of 
Giovanni  Croee,  that  one  might  well  imagine  the 
two  Masters  to  have  studied  together.  Farrant 
is  best  known  by  some '  Services,'  and  three  lovely 
Anthems,  the  authenticity  of  one  of  which — 
'Lord,  for  Thy  tender  mercies'  sake ' — ^has  lately 
been  questioned,  we  think  on  very  insufficient 
grounds,  and  certainly  in  defiance  of  the  internal 
evidence  afforded  by  the  character  of  its  Har- 
monies. Besides  these,  very  few  of  Fammt's 
works  are  known  to  be  in  existence.  The  Organ 
Part  of  a  Verse-Anthem — '  When  as  we  sate  in 
Babylon ' — ^is  preserved  in  the  Library  at  Christ 
Church ;  together  with  two  Madrigals,  or,  rather, 
one  Madrid  in  two  parts  —  '  Ah  1  Ah  1  alas,' 
and  '  You  salt  sea  gods ' ;  but  eucfa  treasures  are 
exceedingly  rare. 

*  Whsn  St  ws  ate  In  Bsbylon.'  FARn^irr.^ 
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Farrant  died  in  1580,  three  years  before  the 
birth  of  Orlando  Gibbons,  with  whom  the  School 
fimshed  gloriously  in  1625.  By  no  Composer 
was  the  dignity  of  English  Cathedral  Musia 
more  nobly  maintained  than  by  this  tme  Poly> 
phonist ;  who  adhered  to  the  good  old  mles, 
while  other  writers  were  striving  only  to  exceed 
each  other  in  the  boldness  of  their  licences.  He 
took  licences  also.  No  really  great  Master  was 
ever  afraid  of  them,  Josquin  wrote  Consecntive 
Fifths.  Palestrina  is  known  to  have  proceeded 
from  an  Imperfect  to  a  Perfect  Concord,  by  Simi- 
lar Motion,  in  Two-part  Counterpoint.  Luca 
Marenzio  has  written  whole  chains  of  ligatures^ 
which,  if  reduced  to  Plain  Counterpoint,  in  ao- 
cordance  with  the  stem  test  demanded  by  Fux, 
would  produce  a  dozen  Consecutive  Fifths  in 
succession.  Orlando  Gibbons  has  claimed  no  less 
freedom,  in  these  matters,  than  his  predeceBSora. 
In  the  *  Sanctus  *  of  his  *  Service  in  F,*  he  wrote, 
between  bars  4  and  5,  the  most  deliberate  Fifths 
that  ever  broke  the  rule.  But  he  has  never  de- 
graded the  pure  Polyphonic  style  by  the  admixture 
of  foreign  elements  incompatible  with  its  inmost 
essence.  He  had  the  good  taste  to  feel  what  the 
later  Italian  Polyphonists  never  did  feel,  and 
never  could  be  made  to  understand — that  ^e  oO 
of  the  old  system  could  never,  by  any  possibility, 
be  persuaded  to  combine  with  the  wine  of  the 
new.  Of  the  nauseous  mixtures,  compounded  by 
Monteveide  and  the  Prince  of  Venoea,  we  find 
no  trace,  in  any  one  of  his  writings.  Free  to 
choose  whichever  style  he  pleased,  he  attached 
himsdf  to  that  of  Uie  Old  Masters,  and  con- 
scientiously adhered  to  it,  in  spite  of  the  tempti^ 
tions  by  which  he  was  suirounded  on  every  side. 
That  he  fully  appreciated  all  that  was  good  in 
the  newer  method  is  sufficiently  proved  by  hia 
Instrumental  Music.  His  *  Fantasies  of  HI  Parts 
for  Viols,*  and  his  Pieces  for  the  Virginals,  in  'Par- 
thenia,'  are  full  of  quaint  fiuicy,  and  greatly  in 
advance  of  the  age.  But  in  his  Vocal  CompoBi- 
tions,  he  was  as  true  a  Polyphonist  as  Tallis  him- 
self. Had  he  taken  the  opposite  course,  he  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  equally  successful ;  for  he 
would,  most  certainly,  have  been  equally  con- 
sistent. As  it  was,  he  not  only  did  honour  to  the 
cause  he  espoused,  but  he  established  an  inoonteat* 
able  claim  to  our  regard  as  one  of  its  brightest 
ornaments.  His  exquisitely  melodious  Anthem, 
for  4  Voioei^  'Almighty  lOid  eyerlasting  God,* 
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lus  8-part  Anthem,  '0  dap  yoDr  hands,*  and 

hii  magnificent  'Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David,' 

for  6  Voices,  are  works  which  would  have  done 

hanonr  to  the  Roman  School,  in  its  most  brilliant 

period  ;  and,  in  purity  of  intention,  and  truth* 

folnesB  of  expression,  stand  almost  unrivalled. 

It  is  z&ot  often  that  a  School  ends  so  nobly :  but 

in  England,  as  in  Venice,  the  last  representative 

of  Poljrphony  was  not  its  weakest  champion.   No 

Composer  of  the  period  ever  wrote  anything  more 

wortJiy  of  preservation  than  the  too-much-for- 

gotien  contents  of  'The  First  Set  of  Madrigals 

and  Iklottets,'^  firom  which  we  have  selected  the 

follo'wing  passage,  as  strikingly  characteristic  of 

the  tender  pathos  with  which  this  great  master 

of  expression  was  wont  to  temper  the  breadth  of 

bis  massive  Harmonies,  when  the  sentiment  of  the 

words  to  which  they  were  adapted  demanded  a 

more  gentle  form  of  treatment  than  would  have 

been  consistent  with  the  sternness  of  his  grander 

utterances. 
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It  would  be  manifestly  impossible,  within  the 
limits  of  a  sketch  like  tiie  present,  to  give  ex- 
amples, or  even  passing  notices,  of  the  works  of 
one  tenth  of  the  Composers  who  have  adorned 
the  six  great  Periods  of  the  Early  English  School. 
With  great  reluctance,  we  must  necessarily  pass 
oirer  the  names  of  JohQ  Bull,  John  Mundy,  El  way 
Bevin,  Ellis  Gibbons,  John  Hilton,  Michael  Este, 
and  Adrian  Batten;  of  Douhuid,  Morley,Weelkes, 
Wilbye,  Bennet,  Fotde,  and  our  noble  array  of 
later  Madrigal  writers ;  and  of  many  others,  too 
numerous  to  mention,  though  much  too  talented  to 
be  forgotten :  and  we  grieve  the  more  to  do  so, 
because  these  men  have  not  been  fairly  treated, 
either  by  their  own  countrymen  or  by  foreigners. 
I  Loadoa.  ICUL  Ho  tnet  of  ttM  pubUoftUon  of  anj  SmodA  Bel  can 
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The  former  have  sinned  against  their  School,  by 
neglecting  its  monuments.  The  latter,  by  con« 
temptuously  ignoring  the  subject,  without  taking 
the  trouble  to  enquire  whether  we  possess  any 
monuments  worth  preservation,  or  not.  Time 
was,  when  a  Venetian  Ambassador,  writing  from 
the  Court  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  could  say  *  We 
attended  High  Mass,  which  was  sung  by  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  with  a  right  noble  Choir  of 
Discanters.'  And,  again,  'The  Mass  was  sung 
by  His  Majesty's  Choristers,  whose  Voices  are 
more  heavenly  than  human.  They  did  not  chaunt, 
like  men^  but  gave  praise'  like  Angels.  I  do 
not  believe  the  ffrave  Bass  Voices  have  their 
equals  anywhere?  If  an  Italian  could  thus 
write  of  us,  in  the  i6th  century,  it  is  dear  that 
we  were  not  always  'an  utterly  unmusical 
nation.*'  And,  if  we  make  it  possible  that  such 
a  character  should  be  foisted  upon  us,  now,  it 
can  only  be,  because  we  have  so  long  lacked  the 
energy  to  riiow  that  we  did  great  things,  once, 
and  can — and  mean  to — do  them  again.  English 
Musicians  are  very  angry,  when  foreigners  taunt 
them  with  want  of  musical  feeling :  but,  surely, 
they  cannot  hope  to  silence  their  detractors, 
whUe  they  not  only  leave  the  best  works  of  their 
Old  Masters  unpublished,  and  unperformed,  but 
do  not  even  care  to  cultivate  such  an  acquaint- 
ance with  them  as  jfiAj  at  least  justify  a  critical 
reference  to  their  merits,  when  the  existence 
of  English  Art  is  called  in  question.  We  have 
an  early  School,  of  which  we  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  boast,  in  presence  of  those  either 
of  Italy,  or  the  Netherlands.  If  we  do  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  study  its  productions,  we  can 
scarcely  expect  Italians  or  Germans  to  study 
them  for  us;  nor  can  we  justly  complain  of 
German  or  Italian  critics,  because,  when  they 
hear  the  inanities  too  often  sung  in  our  most 
beautiful  Cathedrals,  they  naturally  suppose  that 
we  have  nothing  better  to  set  before  them.  In 
a  later  division  of  our  subject,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  wasted  opportunities  of 
later  date.  But  we  think  we  have  here  con- 
clusively proved,  that,  if  our  Polyphonic  Schools 
have  not  obtained  due  recognition  upon  the 
Continent,  in  modem  times,  the  fault  lies,  in  a 
great  measurei  at  our  own  door.* 

3  *iroB  anteTano,  na  BlnMlaTano.*  «te. 

1  *  Vom  Anbeflnn  der  Dlng«.  bli  aof  dm  Iwatlgaa  Tug,  «*&  ^vnh 
and  dnroh  unmusikallscbei  Land.'  (Ambros.  'Oeschlcbtc  der 
Muilk.'  Tom.  iU.  p.  44a)  It  b  true  that  Ambros  eIvm  thU.  rather  at 
the  ezpretsloD  of  aa  universal  opinion,  on  the  Continent,  than  his 
own ;  end.  that  he  afterwards  criticises  our  best  writers  more  tairly 
than  any  other  German  author  with  whose  works  we  are  acquainted. 
But,  his  Chapter  on  English  Music  Is  little  more  than  an  exposition 
of  his  own  opinion  of  the  light  thrown,  by  modem  criticism,  upon 
the  statements  made  by  Barney  and  Hawkins.  A  stronger  Instance 
could  hardly  be  given  of  the  Ignorance  of  the  English  school  on  the 
part  of  German  musicians  than  the  fact  that  so  laborious  an  Investi- 
gator aa  Bltner.  In  his '  Catalogue  of  republications  of  antient  music  * 
(Berlin  1971)  omits  all  mention  of  such  Important  collections  as 
Barnard's  'Selected  Ohuivh  Musick.'  Boyee's  'Cathedral  Music.* 
Arnold's  'Cathedral  Music.*  NoveUo's  'FltiwiUlam  Music.'  HuUahl 
Part  Music  Vocal  Scores,  and  Singers'  Ubrary:  while  In  his  Cata- 
logtM  of  works  printed  during  the  leUa  and  17th  centuries  (Berlin. 
1977).  TaUla  and  Gibbons  are  absolutely  Ignored,  and  Byrd  U  men- 
tioned only  in  connection  with  two  Madrigals  In  the  OoUeetlon  of 
lliomas  Watson.  ,. 

Since  this  article  waa  wrtttan.  wa  have  met  with  aa  adverttoa- 
meat,  mentioning  the  pobllcaUon.  at  Leipilg.  of  19  Madrigals,  by 
Dowland.  Moriey.  and  other  EngUsh  Composers,  edited  to  German 
waidi.  and  adltwl  by  J.  J.  Meier. 
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XVII.  A  Ions:  series  of  progressive  triumphs 
is  invariably  followed,  in  the  History  of  Art, 
by  a  period  of  fatal  reaction.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  seeds  of  corruption  germinate  so  slowly  that 
their  effect  is,  at  first,  almost  imperceptible. 
There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  law. 
In  the  Music  Schools  of  Italy,  the  inevitable 
revolution  was  effected  very  swiftly.  Scarcely 
had  the  grave  closed  over  the  mortal  remains 
of  Palestrina,  before  the  principles  upon  which 
he  founded  his  practice  were  laughed  into  obli- 
vion by  a  band  of  literary  savants,  themselves 
incapable  of  writing  an  artistic  Bass  to  a  Canto 
fermo.^  The  most  eloquent,  if  not  the  earliest 
advocates  of  'reform*  were,  Vincenzo  Galilei, 
and  Giovanni  Battista  Doni :  but  it  was  not  to 
them  that  Polyphony  owed  its  death-blow.  The 
true  Founder  of  The  Schools  or  the  Deoadbnce 
was  Claudio  Montev&rde,  in  whose  Madrigals 
the  rule  which  forbids  the  use  of  Unprepared 
Discords  in  Strict  Counterpoint  wa^  first  openly 
disregarded.  In  the  next  (Uvision  of  our  subject, 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  this  once  cele- 
brated Composer  as  a  genius  of  the  highest  order : 
but  we  cannot  so  speak,  here,  of  the  ruthless 
destroyer  of  a  system  which,  after  so  many 
years  of  earnest  striving  for  perfection,  attained 
it,  at  last,  in  the  Later  Roman  School.  It  was 
in  building  up  a  new  School,  on  a  new  founda- 
tion, that  Monteverde  showed  his  greatness,  not 
in  his  attempts  to  improve  upon  the  praxis  of  the 
Polyphonic  Composers.  Without  good  Counter- 
point, good  Polyphony  cannot  exist:  and  his 
Counterpoint,  even  before  he  boldly  set  its  laws 
at  defiance,  was  so  defective,  that  the  conclusion 
that  he  discarded  it,  in  despair  of  ever  satis&oto- 
rily  mastering  its  difficulties,  is  inevitable.    It  Lb, 

indeed,  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  noi  i  ^choQla- ^y^  

give  up  the  struggle  at  an  earlier  period,  and\     XVIII.  The  Movodio  School  of  FlobenceV 
devote  to  the  advanoement  of  Monodia  the  ener-/y)resents  one  of  the  strMigest  anomalies  to  be  ^^ 
gies,   which,   when  brought  to  bear  upon  thef    found  in  the  annals  of  *  Art ;  inasmuch  as  it 
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In  one  country  alone  did  the  Period  of  the 
Decadence  produce  fruit  worthy  of  preservatioii. 
Its  effect  upon  Venetian  Music  is  shown   in 
these  '  Vespenp.'    In  Rome,  it  formed  so  serious 
an  hindrance  to  productive  power,  that  it  con- 
tributed absolutely  nothing  to  the  riperUnre  of 
the  Pontifical  ChapeL    But,  in  England,  it  gave 
birth  to  the  Glee,  a  form  of  Composition  quite 
distinct  from  the  Grerman  Part-Song,  and  of  in- 
finitely higher  interest ;  and  of  so  ^uly  national 
a  character,  that  it  has  never,  in  one  angle 
instance,  been  produced  in  any  other  country 
than  our  own,  or  set  to  other  than  "Kngliah 
words,  for  which  reasons  it  is  doubtful  whether 
full  justice  could  be  done  to  it  by  amy  but 
English  Singers.    The  true  relation  of  the  Glee 
to  the  older  forms  of  Polyphony  will  be  best  un- 
derstood by  comparing  the  latest  English  Madri- 
gals with  the  works  of  the  earliest  Glee  writers ; 
using  the  Canzonets  of  such  Composers  as  Dow- 
land  and  Ford,  as  connecting  links  between  the 
productions  of  Weelkes,  Bateson,  and  Morley,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  those  of  Battishill,  Stevens, 
and  Cooke,  on  the  other.    This  will  show,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  interposed  be- 
tween the  two  styles,  and  the  consequent  divei^ 
ence  of  their  tonalities — the  use  of  the  Antient 
Modes  having  died  out  with  the  Madrigal — the 
newer  form  could  by  no  possibility  have  come 
into  existence  except  upon  the  ruins  of  the  older 
one ;  and  it  is  strange  that  this  last  renmant  of 
Polyphony  should  be  found  in  the  country  which 
boasts  the  earliest  specimen  of  the  Art  that  has 
as  yet  been  brought  to  light.  ^^ 

With  this  beautiful  creation,  the  old  rigime    r 
came  absolutely  to  an  end :  and  it  now  remains  Ibr 
us  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Monodic 


work  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  were  pro- 
ductive of  nothing  but  evil :  for,  however  grate- 
fully we  may  welcome  his  contributions  to  the 
Lyric  Drama,  we  cannot  quite  so  cordially  thank 
him  for  such  attempts  to  'rival  the  harmonies 
of  midnight  cats,*  as  the  following  passage  from 
his  'Vespers,*  composed  for  the  Cathedral  of 
S.  Mark — a  triumph  of  cacophony  which  the 
Prince  of  Venosa  himself  might  justly  have 
envied. 
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originated  in  no  natural  process  of  development, 
but  owed  its  existence  to.  a  theory,  which,  though  ^ 
altogether  wild  and  visionary  in  itself,  led  to  re- 
sults both  practical  and  enduring,  and  culmini^ed 
in  the  invention  of  the  Lyric  Drama.'  The 
Founders  of  the  School  were  Peri  and  Caocini» 
with  whom  its  first  period  expired.  Its  ^ul- 
ciples  were  so  violently  opposed  to  those  by 
which  alone  the  greatest  Composers-  of  the  two 
preceding  centuries  had  been  euided,  that  we  f^^ 
can  only  look  upon  it  as  an  entirely  new  mani-  > 
festation  of  genius — a  new  beginning,  cut  off,  by  ^"^ 
an  impassable  gulf,  from  all  that  had  previously 
existed.  Its  disciples,  hol<Ung  Counterpoint  in 
undisguised  contempt,  substituted,  in  its  place, 
a  simple  form  of  irregularly-constructed  Melody, 
easy  to  sing,  but  stiff  and  unattractive  to  the 
last  degree,  and  supported  only  by  a  Thorough- 
bass, as  simple  as  itself,  and,  if  possible,  still 
more  devoid  of  interest.  This,  as  exemplified 
in  the  *Nuove  Musiche'  of  Caccini,  and  Perfs 
*  Euridice,*  was  a  poor  exchange,  indeed,  for  the 
glories  of  Polyphony.  But,  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
School  lay  in  its  declamatory  power.    By  means 
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of  this,  its  leaden  appealed,  at  onoe»  to  the  hearts 
of  their  hearers.    If  thej  did  not,  themselves, 
attain  to  the  expression  of  deep  pathos,  or  grand 
dramatic  truth,  ihey  led  the  wa^  to  both.   And, 
in  this  new  feature,  lay  the  secret,  not  only  of 
their  own  immediate  success,  in  Florence,  but^ 
of  the  amazing  rapidity  with  which  their  prin- 
ciples gained  ground,  elsewhere,  and  the  avidity 
with  which  &ey  were  received  by  the  most' 
talented  writers  of  the  period.    In  spite  of  its 
monotony,  its  crudeness,  its  poverty,  its  faults  of 
every  conceivable  kind,  the  Monodic  School  of 
Fbrenoe,  dowere4  with  this  one  virtue,  was  en- 
abled, even  in  its  in£uicy,  to  make  an  impres- 
upon  Art  which  has  never  yet  been  ob- 
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in  1643;  but  under  Cesti  and  Cavalli,  and  a 
long  line  of  successors  fully  capable  of  carrying 
on  their  work,  the  School  retained,  for  many 
vears,  the  prestige  of  its  early  successey^md  was 
long  regarded  as  the  best  in  Italy.C  During 
its  reign,  a  more  flowing  style  of  Melody  gradu- 
ally replaced  ihe  monotonous  Recitative  of  Cac- 
cini  and  PerA  The  Ritomello'  was  accepted  as 
an  adjunct  to  uie  Aria.  And  many  other  improve- 
ments  were  added,  from  time  to  time,  until,  by 
the  dose  of  the  cei^ury,  tne  l|pic  Drama  had 
attained  a  position  in  ^enicJ^^h  excited  the 
envy  of  every  rival  School  in  Europe. 

XXI.  The  early  records  of  The  Neafoutak 

Dbakatio  School  are  very  imperfect ;  but,  our 

ignorance  of  the  work  effected  by  its  older  Masters 

clearly  traceable  than  upon  the  latest  produD%  Jb  of  little  importance,  in  the  presence  of  its  most 

tions  of  our  own  enlightened  age.  U^  brilliant  ornament,  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  who, 

XIX.  Of  Thb  S^ool  ov  Maittua,  Mohte-    though  he  laboured  so  loig'ln  Home,'*  is  justly 
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verde  was  the  beginning,  and  the  end.^  Though 
he  did  not  originate  the  idea  of  the  Opera,  he 
won  for  it  such  high  distinction,  at  the  Court  of 
Tiuoenzo  Gonzaga,  that  the  efforts  of  its  Floren- 
tine parents  attracted,  thenceforward,  but  very 
little  notice.  In  presence  of  bis  '  Orfeo'  it  was 
impossiUe  that  Perils  *  Euridice*  could  continue 
to  hve.  Neither  in  dramatic  power,  nor  in  com- 
mand of  the  heterogeneous  orchestra  of  the  period, 
did  any  contemporaneous  writer  approach  him ; 
and  to  this  circumstance  he  was  mamly  indebted 
for  his  most  brilliant  successes.  He  seemed  to 
have  been  created  for  the  age,  and  the  age  for 
him.  Since  the  Florentine  Masters  had  eliown 
that  dramatic  effect  was  possible.  Artists  saw  a 
new  world  open  to  the|n ;  and,  in  their  eagerness 
to  enter  it^  were  ready  to  cast  down  and  destroy 
eveiy  obstacle  that  lay  in  their  way.  Monto- 
verde  had  wisdom  enough  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  genius  enough  to  use  it  splendidly. 
He  wrote  with  giowing  appreciation  of  the 
capat>ilities  of  the  Stage;  and  introduced  new 
ideas  into  every  new  work.  And  therefore  it  is, 
that,  though  the  School  of  Mantua  boasts  only 
a  very  few  achievements,  and  these  all  by  one 
Composer,  we  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most 
^  important  Schools  that  have  ever  existed. 
M"'  XX.  The  Yenstian  Dbamatio  Sohool 
7  was  founded,  in  the  year  1637,  by  Benedetto 
Ferrari,  and  Francesco  Manelli,  whose  labours 
were  crowned,  firom  the  first,  with  abundant  suc- 
cess, though  the  merits  of  their  Compositions 
were  eclipsed  in  1639  by  the  triumphant  recep- 
tion of  Monteverde's  '  L'Adone,'  and  an  almost 
equally  popular  work,  '  Le  Nozze  di  Peleo  e  di 
Tetide,'  by  his  pupil  Cavalli.*  The  veteran 
Monteverde,  then  Maestro  di  Cappella  at  S. 
MarkX  won  scarcely  less  honour  in  Venice 
than  he  had  already  earned  at  Mantua.  Cavalli 
jHoved  himself  a  worthy  disciple  of  so  distin- 
guished a  Master ;  and,  though  he  found  a  for- 
midable rival  in  Marc  Antonio  Cesti,  one  of 
Carissimis  most  talented  pupiLi,  he  secured  to 
himself  a  long-endvring  fame.    Monteverde  died 
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claimed  by  the  Neapolitans  as  their  own  inalien- 
able property.  The  vocal  works  of  this  great 
genius  are  known,  to  most  of  us,  only  through 
a  few  firagmentaiy  Songs,  which,  though  they 
delight  all  who  hear  them,  have  not  yet  tempted 
any  publisher  to  issue  a  more  extended  selec- 
tion from  his  works,  very  few  of  which  were 
printed,  even  during  his  own  lifetime.  It  is  only 
by  a  very  rare  chance  that  one  is  fortunate 
enough,  nowadays,  to  meet  with  an  Opera  by 
ScarUtti,  even  in  MS.  We  have,  however,  a 
few  trustworthy  Scores,  in  some  of  our  public 
libraries.  A  complete  copy  of  '  H  Prigioniero 
fortunate '  will  be  found  among  the  Dragonetti 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  the  library 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  possesses  a  Serenata, 
I  a  Cantatas,  and  three  perfect  Operas — '  Cerone' 
rdated  *  1^2  e  teritta  1693*),  'U  Flavio  Cuni- 
oerto,'  and  'La  Teodora  Augusta,'  all  deeply 
interesting  to  the  student^  and  rich,  not  only  in 
fine  Songs,  but  also  in  charming  Ritornelli,  for  the 
Stringed  Band,  interposed  between  the  various 
Scenes  of  the  Drama.  *  H  Flavio  Cuniberto '  be- 
gins with  a  regular  Overture,  called  'Sinfcnia 
avanii  V Opera*  and  consisting  of  a  Fugue,  on 
two  Subjects,  in  B  Minor,  and  a  Minuet,  in  6>8 
Time,  in  the  sazi^  key.  *  Gerone,'  and  '  La 
Teodora  Augusta,^|K>th  contain  Airs,  for  So- 
prano, with  Trumpet  Obbligato,  exhibiting  more 
than  the  germ  of  that  Art-form  which  afterwards 
culminated  in '  Hor  la  ^nba,'  and '  Let  the  bright 
Seraphim.'  'La  Teodora'  contains  a  Sinfonia, 
with  an  Obbligato  Trumpet.  The  following  ex- 
tract is  firam  the  Trumpet  Air  in  'Gerone.' 
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Scarcely  len  talented  than  Scarlatti  himielf  was 
Francefloo  de'  Bdaid,  a  Canon  of  Bari^whoseOperai, 
'  n  Seiano  modemo  della  Traoia»'  'Clorilda/  *  La 
pena  aegl'  oochi,'  and  *Mitrane/  met  with  great 
■uccessy  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century. 
'  Mitrane*  oontainB  a  Soena,  'Ah,  rendimi  quel 
core,'  far  in  adrance  of  its  age,  and  even  now  a 
great  fiiTonrite  with  Contralto  Singers  equal  to 
its  demands.^  Pr.  de'  Bossi  also  wrote  much 
excellent  Sacred  Music ;  though,  in  this  he  waa 
excelled  by  Alessandro  Stradella,  who  was  cer- 
tainly a  Neapolitan  by  birth,  if  not  by  residence.' 
The  earnest  labours  of  these  able  men  prepared 
the  way  for  still  greater  work  in  the  future.  Not 
only  were  Artists  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
Musical  Drama ;  but,  the  people  tnemselTes  were 
taught  to  lore  it,  until  it  became  as  dear  to  them 
as  the  fan  of  the  Camival.  And  when,  in  later 
years,  a  race  of  Composers  arose,  who  appealed 
directly  to  their  sympathies,  the  Sovereignty  of 
Art  was  gzadually  transfiarred  from  Venice  to 
NapleSi  which,  in  the  next  century,  became  a 
more  important  centre  of  production  than  the 
City  of  the  Doges. 

XXII.  The  services  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
Art  by  the  Polyphonic  Schools  of  Germany 
seem  very  poor  hideed,  compared  with  the  work 
wrought,  at  a  later  period,  in  her  Schools  of  In- 
strumental Music,  which  speedily  rose  to  emin- 
ence, after  the  death  of  Hans  Leo  Hasler,  of 
whose  long^felt  influence  we  have  abeady  spoken 
in  Section  XIII  of  the  present  Article. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  in  The  Gebic an 
SoHOOLS  OF  THi  17TH  Centurt  was  the  great 
prominence  given  to  the  Organ,  in  all  their  pro- 
ductions. After  the  Beformation,  the  Choral 
was  always  supported  by  an  Organ  Accom- 
paniment ;  and  the  mechanism  of  the  Instrument 
attained,  in  Germany,  a  degree  of  perfection  else* 
where  unknown,  except  perhaps  in  Venice.  But 
the  Organ  was  not  employed  alone.  The  '  Syn- 
tagma musicum '  of  Michael  PrBBtorius,  printed  in 
161 2-18,  contains  descriptions,  and  engravings,  of 
'  all  manner  of  Instruments '  in  common  use  at 
the  time  it  was  written ;  and  thus  throws  much 
valuable  light,  not  only  upon  the  progress  of 
Instrumental  Music  among  the  author's  own 
countrymen,  but,  upon  the  Orchestras  employed 
by  the  Composers  of  the  Monodic  School  in 
Italy.  PtaBtorius  himself  was  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  tbe  limng  School,  and  enriched  it  with 
a  long  list  of  Compositions,  most  of  which  are 
now  utterly  unknown ;  partly,  no  doubt,  on  ac- 
count of  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  original 
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editions,  which  have  never  been  reprinted ;  bu 
more,  it  is  to  be  fSoared,  because  critical  writen 
even  in  Gkrmany,  have  been  too  mudi  blinde 
by  the  splendid  achievements  of  Graun,  an 
the  Bach  family,  to  give  due  attention  to  th 
period  which  prepared  the  way  even  for  Set 
Baoh  himself.  Fet,  the  annals  of  this  perio< 
account  for  £tusts  in  the  history  of  to-day,  whicl 
without  their  help,  would  be  inexplicable.  I 
has  long  been  assumed  that  Melody  and  Hai 
mony,  form  the  distinguishing  characteristics  0 
Italian  and  German  Music,  respectively;  and 
that  this  circumstance  is  to  be  account^  for  Ir 
the  light  and  careless  nature  of  the  ItaliaDS,  an! 
the  studious  habits  of  the  Grermans.  -  There  ma] 
be  a  certain  amount  of  sur£»ce  truth  involved  iS 
the  idea :  but  we,  who  live  in  the  century  whid 
produced  an  Italian  Baini,  and  a  German  OSaa 
iMKsh — both  types  of  tolerably  large  classes  caj 
Bcarcdv  be  persuaded  to  receive  it  unoonditioi 
ally.  The  difference  between  German  and  Italiai 
Music  is  traceable,  step  by  stop,  to  a  far  mor 
definite  and  satisfiustory  origin  tlum  this.  In 
toxicated  with  theprejudices  of  the  Benaissanoc 
the  leaden  of  the  Florentine  Monodic  School  hel 
Counterpoint  in  equaliiatred  and  contempt ;  no 
from  any  logical  objection  to  its  lawa— which  the; 
never  troubled  themselves  to  learn — but,  becaus 
the  Art  was  unknown  to  Claasicsl  Antiquitj 
They  therefore  determined  to  reject,  entirelj 
the  experience  of  the  Masters  who  preoedei 
them,  and  to  build  their  style  upon  a  new-  fbun 
dation,  which  demanded  nothing  beyond  i 
Melody,  more  or  less  expressive,  supported  by  1 
more  or  less  simple  Accompaniment;  and  thi 
principle  has  been  accepted,  as  the  basis  of  th* 
Italian  style,  from  their  day  to  ours.  But^  n< 
such  principle  was  ever  accepted  in  German]! 
The  lithe  motiiDn  of  Hasler*s  contrapuntal  invo 
lutions  was  as  much  appreciated,  in  Vienna,  as  ii 
Nuremberg:  and,  when  the  progress  o^  Insfaru 
mental  Music  demanded  still  greater  fr^eedom 
the  laws  of  Counterpoint  were  modified  to  sui 
the  exigencies  of  the  occasion ;  the  antient  Mode 
were  abandoned  in  favour  of  more  modem  tonal 
itiee ;  and  just  so  much  innovation  as  was  foun< 
absolutely  necessary  was  fr^eely  permitted,  whil( 
everything  in  the  older  system  not  essentiall; 
incompatible  with  the  change  of  circumstance' 
was  thankfully  retcdned,  not  from  respect  for  it 
antiquity,  but  from  sincere  conviction  of  ite  last 
ing  value.  Unlike  Peri,  and  Monteverde,  th* 
^G«pnan  Masters  destroyed  nothing.  They  wei^ 
.intent  to  work  on,  upon  the  old  fonndationB ;  in 
jtrodudng,  from  time  to  time,  whatever  change 
the  spirit  of  the  age  dictated,  and  wholly  unSa 
turbed  by  that  visionary  restoration  of  Helleni 
Tragedy  which  formed  the  mainspring  of  thi 
Itelian  revolution.  And  thus  it  happened,  tha 
the  Strict  Counterpoint  of  the  i6th  century  gav< 

Elace  to  the  modem  system  of  Part-writing,  vmuii 
as,  ever  since,  formed  the  trae  strength,  not  onli 
of  evenr  Gfrerman  School,  but  every  German  Com 
poser,  m>m  Bach  to  Brahms ;  while,  by  confini]!l| 
its  attention  entirely  to  Melody,  thepedantry  of  thi 
Benaissanee  gave  birth,  in  Italy,  to  another  style 
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from  which  every  Italian  Composer,  from  Mon- 
teyerde  to  Bofluni,  has  drawn  his  most  graoefol 
inspirations,  and  his  most  captivating  effects. 
Let  us  be  equally  thankful  for  both ;  whUe,  by 
a  careful  study  of  their  respective  histories,  we 
itrive  to  attain  the  power  of  justly  appreciating 
their  respective  merits. 

XXIII.  Jean  Baptiste  LullJ,  the  founder  of 
Thb  Fbbnor  School  or  thi  17TH  Cektubt, 
though  an  Italian  by  birth,  was  00  thoroughly  a 
Frenchman  in  taste  and  feeling,  as  well  as  by 
education,  that  his  actual  parentage  may  well  be 
forgotten,  in  his  attachment  to  Uie  country  of 
his  naturalisation.   His  style,  though  resembling 
in  certain  technical  points  that  of  the  Monodic 
School  of  Italy,  differs  so  widely  from  it  in 
character  and  expression,  that  it  can  only  be 
fairly  judged  as  an  original  creation.  Moreover, 
his  instrumental  works,  and  especially  the  Over- 
tures to  his  dramatic  pieces,  prove  him  to  have 
attained  considerable  proficiency  in  the  modern- 
ised form  of  Counterpoint  called  Part-writing, 
and  to  have  known  how  to  use  it  with  so  much 
originality  of  form,  and  breadth  of  effect,  that  the 
particular  type  of  Orchestral  Prelude  which  he 
undoubtedly  invented,  soon  came  to  be  regarded 
ma  an  indispensable  introduction  to  the  Lyric 
Drama.      Technically,    this    Fugued    Prelude 
lirought  him  into  somewhat  deee  relation  with 
the  German  Schools ;  yet,  his  manner  was  even 
lees  German  than  Italian.    In  truth,  his  obliga- 
tiona  to  the  great  Masters  of  other  countries 
'Were  so  slight^  that  the  style  he  gave  to  France 
may  be  descried  as,  in  every  essential  particular. 
Ills  own.    That  he  trained  no  body  of  admiring^ 
diaciplei  to  fqtUow  in  his  steps  will  not  seem  sur-' 
prising  to  tl^se  who  have  read  his  biography; 
mnd  so  it  happened,  that,  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury after  liis  death,  very  little,  if  any  progress 
-was  madef  yet,  he  none  the  less  gave  France  a 
national  School,  in  which  her  own  children  were 
not  slow  to  distinguish  themselves,  at  a  later 
period.    Both   the  *Op^rR  Comique,'  and  the 
''Vaudeville,'  though  moulded  into  their  now 
izniversally  accepted  forms  at  a  period  long  subse- 
quent to  his  decease,  owe  much  of  their  distinctive 
csharacter  to  the  impress  of  his  genius;  which 
^Iflo  exercised  a  remarkable  influence  upon  the 
^development  of  the  *  Grand  Op^ra,'  not  only  in 
^ts  earlier  stages,  but  even  after  it  had  soade 
^onsidbrable  advance  towards  maturity.  Indeed, 
'^he  principles  upon  which  he  worked  have  under- 
gone wonderfully  little  radical  change  since  the 
^080  of  the  17th  century;  while  the  general 
^faaracteristics  of  his  School  are  clearly  recog* 
^lisable  in  works  which  have  long  been  accepted 
na  embodiments  of  the  popular  taste  of  a  far 
^nore  modem  epoch.    For  instance,  the  following 
knight  little  Melody  from  his  once  popular  Opera, 
*  Boland,'  breathes  the  spirit  of  Lutetian  gaiety 
no  less  f^^y  than  many  a  set  of  Couplets  by 
3oieldieu,  or  Harold,  though  it   was  written 
more  than  a  century  before  even  Gluck's  first 
appearance  in  Paris. 
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XXIY.  Ths  English  School  of  thb  17TH 
CsNTUBT  was,  in  many  respects,  a  very  advanced 
one ;  though  its  triumphs  were  of  a  varied  charac- 
ter. Orlando  Gibbons  cannot  be  reckoned 
among  its  Masters,  because,  although  he  lived 
until  the  year  1625,  his  method,  his  style,  and* 
his  predilections,  were  wholly  with  the  cinqueeen- 
tistt.  The  period  which  followed  was  not  pro* 
mising.  The  disturbed  state  of  the  kingdom, 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  progress 
of  the  Great  Rebellion,  necessarily  ezerdsed  a 
&tal  influence  on  the  development  of  Art ;  yet, 
the  latter  half  of  the  century  was  eztraordinaurily 
productive,  and  the  period  which  we  shall  dis- 
tinguish as  that  of  Thb  School  of  thb  Rbstoba- 
TICK  gave  birth  to  a  distinct  race  of  Composers 
of  more  than  ordinary  talent,  as  well  as  to  a  new 
style,  which  owes  so  many  of  its  distinguishing 
features  to  the  political  and  social  changes  of  the 
period,  that,  without  recalling  these,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  explain  how  it  ever  came  into 
existence  at  all. 

The  healthy  and  universal  love  for  Art,  which, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  led  to  the  recog^ 
nition  of  the  Madrigal  as  a  national  institution, 
and  the  Anthem  as  an  indispensable  feature  in 
the  Services  of  the  Church,  died  out  completely, 
during  the  short  but  eventful  period  of  neglect 
and  confusion  interposed  between  the  deau  of 
King  Charles  I.  and  the  Restoration.  The  Puri- 
tans hated  the  Music  of  the  Anglican  Church 
most  cordially.  They  regarded  the  destruction 
of  every  Organ  and  Offioe-Book  which  fell  into 
their  hands,  as  a  religious  duty;  and,  to  the 
zeal  with  which  they  carried  out  Uieir  infamous 
system  of  spoliation,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
loss  of  many  a  treasure  bequeathed  to^  us^  by 
our  older  Schools.  Condemning  all  aspirations 
after  the  Beautiful  as  snares  of  the  Evil  One, 
they  would  not  even  Buffer  their  children  to  be 
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tAaght  to  sing ;  and  those  who  had  been  taught^ 
in  happier  times*  were  speedily  losing  the  youth- 
fdl  freshness  of  their  Voices,  now  doomed  to  per- 
petnal  dlenoe.  This  bigotiy  of  the  Bonndheads 
put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  progress :  but,  happily, 
their  term  of  power  came  to  an  end,  before  the 
traditions  of  tlie  past  were  entirely  forgotten. 
Men,  who  had  done  good  seryioe,  before  their 
career  was  interrupted  by  the  Giyil  War,  were 
still  living,  when,  in  the  year  1660,  the  Restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.  inaugurated  a  brighter  future 
for  musio ;  and,  to  one  />f  these  the  '  Merrie 
Monarch*  wisely  entrusted  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Choir  of  the  Chapel  Royal.' 

Henry  Cook,  the  new  '  Master  of  y*  Children,' 
had  himself  sung  in  the  ChiM)el,  as  a  Chorister, 
in  the  days  of  King  Charles  I. ;  and  afterwards 
attained  some  reputation  as  a  Composer :  but,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  he  relinquished 
his  studies,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  Royal 
Army;  and  in  164a  obtained  a  Captain's  Commis- 
sion, on  which  account  he  was  afteiwards  known  as 
Captain  Cook.    It  has  been  said  that  his  military 
prowess  was  greater  than  his  musical  talent ;  yet 
it  is  certain  ^t  he  trained  more  than  one  of  the 
best  Composers  of  the  rising  School,  and  trained 
them  well,  though  not  without  the  assistance  of 
able  coadjutors.  Among  these  learned  colleagues 
were  three  quondam  Choristers — Edward  Lowe, 
Christopher  Gibbons  (the  son  of  Orlando),  and 
William  Child,  who,  on  the  King's  return,  were 
appointed  joint  Organists  of  the  Chapel.  Another 
member  of  the  older  staff — Henry  Lawes-^was 
restored  to  Office,  as  Clerk  of  the  Cheque,  and 
commissioned  to  compose  the  Music  for  the  ap- 
proaching Coronation.^   The  Music  played  by  the 
'Sagbutts  and  Comets,'  during  the  triumphal 
Proeession  from  the  Tower  to  Whitehall,  was 
written  by  an  old  Chorister  of  Exeter  Cathedral, 
Matthew  Ix)ck.     This  accomplished  Musician 
performed  his  task  so  successfully,  that  he  was 
immediately  promoted  to  the  Office  of  Composer 
in  ordinary  to  the  King ;  and,  in  that  capacity,  at 
once  began  to  furnish  new  Music  for  the  resus- 
citated Choir,  and  to  assist  his  trusty  fellow- 
labourers  in  their  endeaVotur  to  recover  the  ground 
which  had  been  lost.     But,  there  were  grave 
difficulties  in  the  way.    So  many  old  Part-Books 
had  been  destroyed,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  Bar- 
nard's *  First  Book  of  Selected  Church  Musick,'* 
there  would  have  been  Uttle  left  to  sing.    More- 
over, the  difficulty  of  procuring  Choir-Boys,  in 
the  fifKse  of  Puritui  superstition,  was  almost  in- 
superable.   In  many  Cathedrals,  this  dearth  of 
Treble  Voices  led,  not  only  to  the  extensive  em- 
ployment of  adult  FcdeeUi,  but  even  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  Comets  for  the  Vocal  Parts.    Captain 
Cook,  however,  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure, 
for  the  Chapel  Royal,  a  small  body  of  CSioristers, 


1  Tbat  U  to  ny.  the  Ohftpel  Mtadied  to  tba  PAlieo  t  Whttduai, 
dMtioyed  1«7  Arc  Jan.  6. 1686. 

*  Aceordlof  to  Sir  Blchsrd  Bikei'i  Ohronlcl*.  Kfttthew  Lock  com- 
powd  tb«  MdiIo  for  King  Charlei'i  public  entrj ;  and  CapUln  Cook, 
that  vxog  at  the  Ooronatlon.  Probably,  Cook  and  LawM  oaeh  ood- 
trlbutod  a  portion  of  the  latter.  At  any  rate.  It  If  certain  that 
Lawes  oompoied  the  Anthem,  'Zadok  the  Friest.' 

>  See  vol.  L  p.  14a 
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of  superlative  excellence,  three  of  whom — ^Pel- 
ham  Humfr^y,  John  Blow,  and  Michad  Wise — 
came  at  once  to  the  front,  and,  before  many 
years  had  passed,  were  openly  recognised  as  the 
rounders  of  the  new  School.    Strengthened  by 
the  Voices  of  these  talented  Boys,  the  Choir  coald 
scarcely  fail  to  flourish ;  though  its  management 
was  no  ea^  task.    The  King,  whose  taste  had 
been  formed  on  the  Continent,  regarded  the  grand 
conceptions  of  Tallis  and  Byrd,  and  the  solemn 
tones  of  the  Organ,  with  far  less  favour  than  the 
lighter  strains  of  the  contemporary  French  School, 
and  the  more  brilliant  effect  of  a  full  Orchestra. 
He  therefore  filled  the  Organ-loft  of  the  Chapel 
RoviJ  with  a  band  of  Viols,  Sagbutts,  and  Cometa ; 
and,  in  order  that  they  might  produce  the  greater 
effect,  commanded  his  Composers  to  intersperse 
their  Anthems  with  a  goodly  proportion  of  cheer- 
ful. RitomelH,  adapted  to  the  powers  of  the 
new  Instruments.     They  obeyed,  of  course,  to 
the  best  of  their  ability.    But,  neither  Lowe^ 
nor  Chr.  Gibbons,  nor  even  the  more  melodious 
Child,  took  kindly  to  the  new  French  style,  which 
must  have  sounded  strange  indeed  to  ears  so  long 
accustomed  to  the  Polyphony  of  a  byegone  age. 
The  two  first-named  Organists,  indeed,  oontri- 
buted  comparatively  little  Music  of  any  kind  to 
the  re^perioire  of  the  newly-organised  C^oir :  but 
Dr.  Child  was  a  voluminous  Composer ;  and  his 
works,  though  they  will  not  bear  comparison 
with  those  of  Orlando  Gibbons,  retun  much  of 
his  breadth  of  manner,  and,  notwithstanding 
their  flowing  vein  of  melody,  show  little  affinity 
with  the  more  modem  Monodia  which  the  King 
desired  his  Musicians  to  cultivate.  Henry  Lawes, 
on  the  contrary,  was  a  zealous  disciple  of  the 
Monodic  School;  and  chiefly  delighted  in  the 
confection  of  Secular  Songs,  which,  though  oele- 
brated  enough  in  their  own  day,  and  commended, 
by  some  of  the  best  Poets  of  the  age,  for  their 
prosodial  accuracy,  lack  the  genial  freSmess  which 
alone  can  invest  such  works  with  enduring  in- 
terest.   There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  England, 
as  well  as  in  Italy,  the  earliest  productions  of  the 
Monodic  sera  were  pervaded  by  a  perhaps  un- 
avoidable spirit  of  pedantry,  whidi,  however 
valuable  it  may  have  been  as  a  preparation  for 
better  thiiigB,  proved  &tal  to  their  own  longevity. 
Beyond   this    transitional   point  Lawes    never 
soared ;  and  hence  it  is,  that,  while  his  801^ 
are  now  known  only  to  the  Antiquary,  some  of 
those  written  by  his  contemporary,  Matthew  Lode 
— who  was,  in  every  way,  a  greater  MusidaOy 
and  gifted  with  an  infiniteJy  richer  imaginatioiiy 
and  a  far  more  liberal  share  of  natural  talent— 
are  as  popular  to-day,  as  they  were  200  years 
ago.     There   are,  indeed,  passages  in  Lock's 
Music  to  Macbeth,  which  can  never  grow  old. 
Such  Movements  as  '  When  cattle  die,  about  we 
go,*  'Let's  have  a  dance  upon  the  heath,*  and  the 
Echo  Chorus,   'At  the  Night-Raven*s  dismal 
voice,'  would  have  been  welcomed  as  delightful 
novelties,  in  the  days  of  Sir  Henry  Bishop; 
while  the  dramatio  power  exhibited  in  the  Musio 
to  the  Third  Act  is  quite  strong  enough  to  give 
colour  to  the  theory  which  has  been  sometimes 
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entertained,  that'  Pnrcell  himaelf  made  a  tran- 
script of  the  work,  in  the  daya  of  his  youth,  for 
porposes  of  study.^ 

Yet,  even  this  was  not  enough  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  age.    Subsequent  events  proved 
that  the  King  expected  greater   things  than 
either  Lawes  or  Lock  could  produce;   and  he 
gained  his  end  by  a  clever  stroke  of  policy. 
Attracted  by  the  evident  talent  of  the  new 
'Children/   he  encouraged  them,  not  only  to 
■ing  their  best,  but  to  make  attempts  at  Com- 
position, also.    An  opportunity  for  testing  their 
proficiency  in  this  more  difficult  branch  of  Art 
waa  soon  found.    To  celebrate  a  Victory  over 
the  Dutch  fleet,'  a  Thanksgiving  Anthem  was 
needed,  at  a  few  hours'  notice.    The  news  of  the 
capture  of  the  Enemy's  ships  arrived  on  a  Satur- 
day;  and,  finding  tiiat  the  King  expected  the 
Music  to  be  performed  on  the  following  day,  the 
Composers  attached  to  the  Chapel  unanimously 
declined  the  task  of  furnishing  it.    The-  Choir 
had,  by  this  time,  been  reinforced  by  a  second 
set  of  Choristers,  among  whom  were  Thomas 
Tudway,  William  Turner,  and  the  greatest  genius 
of  the  age,  Henry  Purcell.    Such  a  company  of 
Choir-Boys  had  probably  never  before,  and  has, 
certainly,  never  since,  been  gathered  together. 
And  its  youthful  members  must  have  been  well 
aware  of  their  own  value ;  for  three  of  them — 
Humfirey,  Blow,  and  Turner — undertook  the  task 
which  their  elders  had  declined,  and  jointly  pro- 
duced the  so-called  *  Club- Anthem,*  'I  will  alway 
give  '  thanks,'  Humfirey  furnishing  the  first  Move- 
ment, Turner  the  second,  and  Blow  the  concluding 
Chorus.  This,  at  least,  is  the  origin  ascribed  to  that 
oDoe-famous  Composition,  by  Dr.  Tudway :  and, 
though  the  authority  of  his  personal  recollection 
must  be  weighed  against  certain  chronological 
difficulties  with  which  the  subject  is  surrounded,* 
it  is  dear  that  the  youth  of  the  associated  Com- 
posers tends  in  no  wise  to  diminish  the  credibility 
of  the  story ;  for,  as  early  as  Nov.  22,1 663,  Pepys 
tells  us  that  *  The  Antnem  was  good  dfter  S^ 
mon,  being  the  51st  Psalme,  made  for  five  Voices 
by  one  of  Captain  Cooke's  Boys,  a  pretty  Boy. 
And  they  say  there  are  four  or  five  of  them  that 
can  do  as  much.'    The  '  pretty  Boy '  was,  in  all 
probability,  Pelham  himself^  then  between  15  and 
16  years  old :  and  we  are  quite  safe  in  regarding 
him,  and  his  *four  or  five'  fellow-Choristers,  as  the 
true  Founders  of  the  School  of  the  Kestoration. 

The  basis  upon  which  this  School  was  built 
was  an  entirely  new  Art-form,  as  original  in  its 
conception,  and  as  pu^^ly  English  in  its  charac- 
ter, as  the  Glee.  What  the  Motet  was,  to  the 
School  which  preceded  the  change  of  Religion, 
and  the  Full- Anthem  to  that  which  immediately 
followed  it,  the  Verse-Anthem  was  to  the  School 
we  are  now  considering.  Designed,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  gratify  King  Charles's  'brisk  and 
airy'  taste,  uus  new  creation,  notwithstanding 

ismtdLil  pp.  us-ua 

*  P«MiIbly,  the  csptan  of  US  Dutch  TWieU.  In  ieS4,  beCora  war 
VM  aietiially  dadwd. 

•  A  eopf  of  Okla  Anthaoi  wfll  ba  foand  tai  toL  ItL  of  th*  *TvAmv 
OoOaeiioa.'  In  th«  Biltldi  Mumohi. 
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the  name  universally  applied  to  it,  bore  far  less 
resemblance  to  the  Anthem,  properly  00  called, 
than  to  the  more  modem  Cantata ;  from  which 
it  differed,  chiefly,  in  that  it  was  written,  in  most 
cases,  for  a  greater  number  of  Voices,  that  it  was 
supported  by  an  Organ  Accompaniment,  and  that 
it  invariably  terminated,  even  if  it  did  not  begin, 
with  a  Chorus.  Its  Movements  were  usually 
short;  and  written  in  a  style  partaking  pretty 
equally  of  the  more  salient  features  of  rhythmic 
Melody  and  Accompanied  Bedtative.  Frequent 
Bitomelli  were  introduced,  in  obedience  to  the 
King's  express  command  ;  and  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  whole  was  more  florid,  by  many 
degrees,  than  anything  that  had  yet  bec^  heard 
in  English  Church  Music,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
display  the  Solo  Voices  to  the  best  advantage. 

Verse  passages — i.e.  passages  for  Solo  Voices — 
were  also  freely  introduced  into  the  newer  *  Ser- 
vices,' from  which  the  Fugal  Imitations  of  the 
1 6th  century  were  gradually  eliminated,  in  order 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  more  flowing  style  of 
Melody.  Sometimes,  though  not  very  frequently, 
these  pass^es  were  varied,  as  in  the  Verne  An- 
them, by  the  interpolation  of  Instrumental  Ritor- 
nelli;  while  the  venerable  Gregorian  Psalm^Tones 
were,  gradually  replaced,  first  by  the  Single,  and 
afterwards  by  the  Double  Chaunt. 

Pelham  Humfrey  was  the  first  Composer  who 
achieved  any  real  success  in  this  new  style  of 
Composition.  On  the  breaking  of  his  Voice,  he 
was  sent,  at  the  King's  expense,  to  the  Continent, 
where  he  studied,  for  some  time,  under  LulH. 
Pepys  speaks  of  his  return  to  England, '  an  abso- 
lute Monsieur,'  in  November,  1667.  That  he 
was  by  that  time  thoroughly  imbued,  both  with 
the  principles  and  the  practice  of  the  French 
School,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But,  he  was  no 
servile  imitator,  even  of  Lulli.  There  is  a  grace, 
even  in  his  boldest  Licences,  that  at  onoe  pro- 
claims him  a  true  genius ;  and  an  originality  in 
his  method  which  would  have  stanfped  him  for 
ever  as  a  Master,  even  had  he  found  no  followers 
to  assist  him  in  forming  a  School.  He  delighted 
in  the  use  of  the  Chromatic  Semitone,  and  other 
Intervals  rigidly  excluded  frt>m  the  works  of  the 
older  Contrapuntists ;  and  produced  new,  and  ex- 
tremely pleasing  effects,  by  the  constant  alter- 
nation of  his  Solo  Voices,  to  which  he  allotted 
short  ren>onsive  phrases,  contrasted  together  in 
delightful  variety,  and  always  so  contrived  as  to 
give  due  prominence  to  the  meaning  of  the  Sacred 
Text.  All  these  peculiarities  of  manner  he  shared 
so  liberally  with  his  Choir-mate,  Michael  Wise, 
that  the  points  of  resemblance  between  the  styles 
of  the  two  Masters  are  almost  innumerable.  In 
flowing  grace,  and  tenderness  of  expression,  they 
were  so  nearly  equal  that  it  is  sometimes  impos- 
sible to  choose  between  them.  In  no  essential 
particular  does  the  method  of  Part-writing  origi- 
nated by  the  one  differ  from  that  adopted  by  the 
other.  Their  works  are  designed  upon  an  exBCtXj 
similar  plan,  and  are  evidently  based  upon  ex- 
actly similar  intentions.  But,  in  sustaining 
power,  the  advantage  was  decidedly  in  Humfrey's 
&vour.    His  phraMt  are  always  oompaot^  and 
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firmly  knit  together  in  true  logical  leqnenoe; 
while,  as  a  general  role,  the  Anthems  of  Wise 
are  broken  into  an  infinity  of  firagmentaiy  pas- 
sages, which,  despite  their  pleasing  changes  of 
expression,  lack  the  continuity  of  idea  which 
undoubtedly  gives  a  higher  tone  to  many  of 
Humfirey's  more  fully  developed  Movements. 

Blow  treated  the  Verse  Anthem  somewhat 
differently.  Without  seriously  interfering,  either 
with  its  general  intention,  or  with  the  rough 
outline  of  its  curiously  irregular  form,  he  not 
only  developed  it  at  greater  length  than  had 
before  been  attempted,  but  contrived  to  clothe 
it  wiUi  a  certun  individuality  which  marks  a 
clear  stage  on  the  path  of  progress.    Though 
unable  to  compete  with  Humfrey,  or  Wise,  in 
gentleness  of  expression,  he  was  always  melo- 
dious, and  always  interesting ;  and  if,  in  some  of 
his  more  ambitious  works — as,  for  instance,  his 
two  most  popular  Anthems, '  I  was  in  the  spirit,* 
and,  *  I  beheld,  and  lo !  a  great  multitude — ^he 
failed  to  reach  the  sublimity  of  the  Text  he  illus- 
trated, he  undoubtedly  prepared  the  way  for 
greater  things.   His  fuU  Anthems — such  as  'The 
Lord  hear  thee,'  and  'Gk>d  is  our  hope* — are 
written  in  a  style  more  broad  and  forcible  than 
that  of  either  of  his  talented  rivals;  and  his 
Services  are  admirable :  yet  he  has  not  always 
received  full  justice  at  the  hands  of  modem  critics. 
Bumey,  generally  so  fair,  and  courteous,  even  in 
his  censures,  fills  four  crowded  pages  with  ex- 
amples of  *  Dr.  Blow's  crudities';  a  large  propor- 
tion of  which  are  less  harsh,  by  &r,  than  many 
a  cutting  discord  in  daily  use  among  more  modem 
Composers;  while  others — ^like  the  'monstrous 
combinations '  so  severely  condemned  by  the  editor 
of  Byrd's '  Gantiones  Sacne' — are  clearly  founded 
upon  clerical  errors  in  the  older  copies.    The 
truth  is,  neither  Bumey,  nor  Horsley,  seem  to 
have  attached  sufficient  significance  to  the  fact, 
that,  in  the  matter  of  licences,  our  Engb'sh 
composers  were  alwavs  in  advance  of  their  Con- 
thiental  contemporanes.^    We  cannot  ignore  this 
peculiarity :  and,  (making  due  allowance  for  self- 
evident  misprints,)  it  would  be  much  better  to 
accept  it  as  a  characteristic  of  our  national  style — 
which^it  certainly  is — ^than  to  join  with  Bumey  in 
abusing  the  taste  of  our  forefathers,  or  to  say, 
with  Horsley,  that  *  their  practice  was  bad,*  with 
regard  to  progressions,  which,  even  wl^en  satis- 
factorily prov^  against  them,  are  found,  in  many 
cases,  to  be  perfecUy  defensible.   There  is,  surely, 
very  little  to  censure,  in  the  following  example 
from  Blow;  while  Uie  'monstrous'  Gtj,  in  that 
from  Byrd,  is  evidently  intended  for  E,  in  response 
to  the  Altus  in  the  preceding  bar. 
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Passing  on  to  the  second  set  of  Choristers,  we 
find  Drs.  Turner  and  Tudway  doing  good  work 
in  their  generation,  though  distinguished  by  fiur 
less  brill^t  talents  than  their  more  illustrious 
predecessors.  But,  the  works  of  these  reaHj  ac- 
complished writers  will  bear  no  comparison  with 
those  of  their  great  contemporary,  Henry  Puroell« 
a  genius  of  ^om  any  country  might  well  have 
been  proud. 

It  IB  difficult  to  say  whether  the  English  School 
owes  most  to  Puroell's  Compositions  for  the 
Church  or  for  the  Theatre ;  for  he  wrote  with 

Sual  success  for  both ;  displaying  in  his  Sacred 
usic  the  gravity  inseparable  from  a  devout 
appreciation  of  its  true  purpose;  and  in  his 
Operas  a  greater  amount  of  dnmatic  power  than 
had  ever  before  been  exhibited  by  any  of  his 
countrymen,  and  more  than  had  often  been  heard, 
even  in  Venice.  In  every  branch  of  the  Art  he 
practised  he  was  invariably  in  advance  of  his  age ; 
not  by  a  few  short  decads,  but,  by  little  less  t^m 
a  century.  This  assertion  may  seem  extravagant^ 
but  it  is  capable  of  plain  demonstration.  Pur- 
cell  wrote  his  Music  to  '  The  Tempest,'  induding 
*  Full  fikthom  five'  and  '  Come  unto  these  yellow 
sands,'  in  1690.  Dr.  Ame  wrote  his,  induding 
'  Where  the  bee  sucks.'  in  1746.  Yet^  the  style 
Is  as  advanced— we  might  almost  say,  as  modem 
— in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  and  as  little 
likely  to  be  set  aside  as  *  old-fashioned.'  It  may 
be  said  that  the  difiference  of  calibra  between 
Puroell  and  Ame  is  too  great  to  justify  the 
mention,  of  their  names  in  the  same  breath. 
It  may  be  so.  But  our  argument  extends  to 
greater  men  than  Ame.  Seb.  Bach,  who  was 
exactly  10  years  and  8  months  old  on  the  day  of 
PurceU's  death,  astonishes  us  by  the  flexibility 
of  his  Part- writing,  in  which  the  most  beautiful 
effects  are  constantly  produced  by  means  of 
Intervals  sedulously  avoided  by  the  older  Contra- 
puntiBta.  In  all  this,  PuroeU  was  beforehand 
with  the  German  Master.  In  his  well-known 
Anthem,  'O  give  thanks,'  he  uses  the  Diminished 
Fourth,  at  the  words,  'He  is  gracious,'  with  an 
effect  as  pathetic  as  that  which  Bach  draws  fix>m 
it  in  the  *  Passion  Music'  We  do  not  say  that 
he  was  the  first  to  employ  this  beautiful  Interval 
•^for  it  was  used  by  Orlando  Gibbons :'  but,  he 
was  the  first  to  make  it  a  prominent  feature; 
and  the  first  to  demonstrate  its  trae  place  in  the 
Gramut  of  Expression.  Again,  in  the  splendid 
'Te  Deum*  and  'Jubilate'  composed  for  SL 
GoBcilia's  Day,  1694,  '^^  afterwaitls  sung,  for 
18  years  successively,  in  S.  Paul's  Cathedral,  at 
the  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  there 
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passages  of  the  most  advanced  character :  notably 
one,  beginning  at  the  eighth  bar  of  the  intro- 
ductory Symphony,  in  which  the  Discords  struck 
by  the  Trumpets  are  resoWed  by  the  Violins, 
and  vice  vena,  with  a  boldness  whidb  has  never 
been  exceeded. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  passages  more 
nnlike  each  other,  in  detail  and  expression,  than 
this,  and  the  alternate  Chords  for  Stringed  and 
Wind  Instruments  in  Beethoven's  ^Symphony  in 
C  minor :  yet,  in  principle,  they  are  absolutely 
identical,  both  owing  their  origin  to  a  construc- 
tive peculiarity  which  Puroell  turned  to  good 
account  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  the 
idea  suggested  itself  to  Beethoven.  And  this  is 
not  the  only  remarkable  point  in  the  first  English 
'Te  Deum'  that  was  ever  enriched  with  fall 
Orcbfistral  Accompaniments.  The  alternation 
of  Solo  Voices  and  Chorus  is  managed  with  ex- 
qtiisite  skill;  and  sometimes — as  at  the  words 
•To  Thee  Cherubim,'  and  'Holy,  Holy,  Hdy,'— 
produces  quite  an  unexpected,  though  a  perfectly 
legitimate  effect.  The  Fugal  Points,  in  the  more 
important  Choruses,  though  developed  at  no 
great  length,  are  treated  with  masterly  clearness, 
and  a  grandeur  of  conception  well  worthy  of  the 
sablime  Poetiy  to  which  the  Music  is  wedded. 
The  Instrumentation,  too,  is  admirable,  through- 
out,  notwithstanding  the  limited  resources  of  the 
Orchestra ;  the  clever  management  of  the  Trum- 
.pets — the  only  Wind  Instruments  employed-^ 
producing  an  endless  variety  of  contrast,  which, 
conspicuoQS  everywhere,  reaches  its  climax  in 
the  opening  Movement  of  the  'Jubilate ' — an 
Alto  Sdo,  with  Trumpet  oblligcUo — ^in  which  the 
colouring  is  as  strongly  marked  as  in  the  master- 
pieces of  the  1 8th  century.  Judged  as  a  whole, 
this  splendid  work  ma^  fidrly  be  said  to  unite 
all  the  high  qualities  mdispensable  to  a  Com- 
fXMition  of  the  noblest  order.  The  simplicity  of 
its  outline  could  scarcely  be  exceeded ;  yet  it  is 
ocQoeived  on  the  grandest  possible  scale,  and 
elaborated  with  an  eamestnen  of  purpose  which 
proves  its  Composer  to  have  been  not  merelv  a 
teamed  Musician,  and  a  man  of  real  genius,  but 
also  a  profound  thinker.  And  it  is  precisely  to 
this  earnestness  of  purpose,  this  careful  thought, 
tbis  profound  intaUion,   that  Purcell's  Music 
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owes  its  immeasurable  superiority  to  that  of  the 
best  of  his  fellow-labourers.  We  recognise  the 
influence  of  a  great  Ideal  in  everything  he 
touches ;  in  his  simplest  Melodies,  as  clearly  as 
in  his  more  highly  finished  Cantatas ;  in  his 
Birthday  Odes,  and  Services,  no  lees  than  in  his 
magnificent  Verse  Anthems — the  finest  examples 
of  the  later  School  of  English  Cathedral  Music 
we  possess.  The  variety  of  treatment  displayed 
in  these  charming  Compositions  is  inexhaustible. 
Whatever  may  be  the  sentiment  of  the  words, 
the  Music  is  aJways  coloured  in  accordance  with 
it;  and  always  worthy  of  its  subject.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  ezrs,  sometimes,  in  attempting 
too  literal  an  interpretation  of  his  text»  as  in 
the  Anthem,  'They  that  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships,'  which  begins  with  a  Solo  for  the  Bass 
Voice,  starting  upon  the  D  above  the  Stave,  and 
descending,  by  degrees,  two  whole  Octaves,  to 
the  D  below  it.  No  doubt,  this  passage  is  open 
to  a  certain  amount  of  censure — or  would  be  so, 
if  it  were  less  artistically  put  together.  Direct 
imitation  of  Nature,  in  Music,  like  Onomatopoiea 
in  Poetry,  is  incompatible  with  the  highest  as- 
pirations of  Art.  Still,  there  is  scarcely  one  of 
our  greatest  Composers  who  has  not,  at  some 
time  or  other,  been  tempted  to  indulge  in  it — 
witness  Handel's  Plague  of  Flies,  Haydn's  imi- 
tation of  the  crowing  of  the  'Cock,  Beethoven's 
Cuckoo,  Quail,  and  Nightingale,  and  Mendels- 
sohn's Donkey.  We  all  condemn  these  passages, 
in  theory,  and  not  without  good  reason :  yet 
we  always  listen  to  them  with  pleasure. ,  Why  t 
Because,  apart  from  their  materialistic  aspect, 
which  cannot  be  defended,  they  are  good  and 
beautiful  Music.  A  listener  unacquainted  with 
the  song  of  the  Cuckoo,  or  the  bray  of  the 
Donkey,  would  accept  them,  as  conceived  in  the 
most  perfect  taste  imaginable.  And  we  have 
only  to  ignore  the  too  persistent  realism  in 
Purcell's  passage  also,  in  order  to  listen  to  it 
with  equal  sati^action ;  for,  it  is  not  only  grandly 
conceived,  but  admirably  fitted,  by  its  breadui 
of  design,  and  dignity  of  expression,  to  serve  as 
the  opening  of  an  Anthem  which  teems  with 
noble  thoughts,  from  beginning  to  end.' 

This  peculiar  feature  in  Purcell's  style  natur- 
ally leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  another,  and 
a  very  brilliant  attribute  of  his  genius — ^its  in- 
tense dramatic  power.  His  Operas  were  no  less 
in  advance  of  the  age  than  his  Anthems,  his 
Odes,  or  his  Cantatas,  his  keen  perception  of  the 
proprieties  of  the  Stage  no  less  intuitive  than 
Mozart's.  The  history  of  his  first  Opera,  'Dido 
and  .tineas,'  written,  in  1675,  ^<^  ^^^  pupils  at 
a  private  boarding-school  in  Leicester  Jblelds,  Is 
yeiy  suggestive.  Though  he  produced  this  fine 
work  at  the  early  age  of  17,  it  not  only  shows  no 
sign  of  youthful  indecision,  but  bears  testimony, 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  to  the  boldness  of 
his  genius.  Scorning  all  compromise,  he  was  not 
content  to  produce  a  Play,  with  incidental  Songs, 

s  Qnotad  vndtf  Oms,  toL  U.  p.  488*. 

s  TtM  pMMS«  nu  wrltMn  for  the  qalt*  eiMpitloMl  Volee  of  tte 
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It  Juftlca ;  but  many  of  our  readers  mutt  rwnemlwr  Ui  adoUnbla 
IntorpiitiUoB  tor  tiM  IfOa  Mr.  Adaa  Lafflor. 
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after  the  fashion  of  the  tunes ;  but  set  the  whole 
of  the  Dialogue  in  Becitative.  Now,  among  the 
numerous  qualifications  indispensable  to  a  really 
great  dramatic  Composer,  the  most  important,  by 
far,  is  that  innate  perception  of  rhetorical  truth 
without  whidi  good  declamation  is  impossible. 
Pofect  elocution  is  as  necessarv  to  the  develop- 
ment of  soenic  power  as  perreot  acting:  and 
Becitative,  which,  instead  of  assisting  the  effeo- 
tive  ddivery  of  the  text,  serves  only  as  an 
hindrance  to  it,  must  be  radically  bad.  LulU, 
following  the  example  of  the  Italian  Monodio 
Composers,  bore  this  carefully  in  mind,  and 
hence,  in  great  measure,  his  Operas  were  so  ex- 
traordinarily successful.  Pelham  Humfrey  had 
seen  enough  of  Lulli,  in  Paris,  to  understand 
this  position,  perfectly;  and,  no  doubt,  he  im- 
parted much  of  his  experience  to  his  promising 
pupil:  but  Purcell,  from  the  very  first,  took 
higher  ground  than  either  Humfirey,  or  even 
Lulli  hunself.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the^  declamatory  consistency  of  his  Becitative 
has  never  been  surpassed.  It  is  so  true  to 
Nature,  and  shows  so  intimate  an  acquaintance 
with  tiie  genius  of  the  English  language,  that 
no  good  Singer,  resigning  himself  to  its  lead, 
can  possibly  misconceive  ms  part.  Its  command 
of  delineation  is  unlimited.  Passing,  constantly, 
from  the  unaccompanied  to  the  accompanied 
form,  and,  from  this,  to  the  more  highly-wrought 
phrases  of  Becitativo  a  tempo,  or  Aria  parlante^ 
it  becomes,  alternately,  a  vehicle  for  the  ex- 
pression of  profound  pathos,  or  passionate  ex- 
citement. Moreover,  its  adaptability  to  the 
individual  character  of  the  Scene,  even  in  situar 
tions  of  the  most  powerful  dramatic  interest,  is 
^  very  remarkable.  In  many  of  Purcell's  Operas, 
we  meet  with  very  near  approiEbShes^^  the 
Bomantic.  And  the  Music  is  always  equal  to 
the  emergency.  One  of  the  highest  flights  he 
ever  attempted,  in  this  particular  direction,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Frost  Scene  in  *King  Arthur' ; 
in  which  the  shivering  Voice  of  the  Genius  of 
Cold  is  brought  into  contrast  with  the  bright 
Song  of  Cupid,  by  means  as  legitimate  as  those 
use<^  in  the  '  Zauberflote,'  for  the  purpose  of 
contrasting  the  *  Hm,  hm,  hm,  hm,'  of  Papageno 
with  the  Voices  of  the  Three  Boys.  This,  how- 
-ever,  is  only  one  case,  out  of  many.  Wherever 
the  necesaity  for  a  master-stroke  presents  itself 
Purcell  is  invariably  found  ready  to  meet  it. 
y  In  summing  up  our  estimate  of  the  genius  of 
Ktna  most  gifted  writer,  we  cannot  but  be  struck 
by  its  wonderful  versatility.  His  Overtures  and 
Act-Tunes  are  as  interesting  as  his  Choruses. 
His  Instrumental  Chamber  Music,  if  inferior  to 
that  of  Corelli,  ranks  &r  above  that  of  any  other 
writer  of  the  period ;  and,  in  the  difficult  art  of 
writing  upon  a  Ground -Bass,  he  was  nevw  even 
approached,  before  the  time  of  Handel — ^the  only 
Composer  who  has  ever  yet  succeeded  in  in- 
vestinff  that  particular  form  of  construction  with 
a  perfectly  unfettered  aspect.  '  That  he  was 
largely  indebted  to  Lulli,  in  the  first  instance, 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  he  himself  made 
no  secs^t  of  his  admiration  for  the  works  of  the 
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Italian  Monodie  Composers :  but,  he  passed  them. 
all,  as  Handel  passed  Ariosti,  and  Haydn,  Por- 
pora.  The  only  one  of  his  contemporaries  who 
can  fairly  claim  to  be  placed  by  his  side  ia 
Alessandro  Scarlatti ;  between  whose  work  and 
his  own  a  strong  analogy  may  be  traced.  But» 
Scarlatti  lived  06  years,  and  Purcell  only  57. 
How  he  contrived  to  aocomplish  so  vast  an 
amount  of  work  in  so  short  a  life-time  is  a  secret 
which  we  shall  best  understand  by  comparing 
his  career  with  that  of  Schubert,  to  whom  he  is 
very  closely  allied,  by  his  indefatigable  industry, 
the  exhaustless  range  of  his  productive  power, 
the  spontaneity  of  lus  conception,  and  the  inten- 
sity of  his  devotion  to  an  Art  which,  from  first 
to  last,  formed  the  mainspring  of  his  existence. 
/"^"We  have  dwelt  00  long  upon  the  work  of  our 
fgreatest  native  Musician,  that  we  have  but  little 
^BpBce  left  for  the  consideration  of  that  aooom- 

Siished  by  his  successors,  though  some  of  these 
ave  left  us  Compositions  which  we  could  ill 
afford  to  lose.  We  have  already  spoken  of  two 
sets  of  Choristers,  educated  in  the  Chapd  Boyal. 
That  famous  nursery  of  Art  produced  yet  a  third 
set,  educated,  for  the  most  part,  under  Dr.  Blow.^ 
Among  these  were,  Jeremiah  Clarke,  and  William 
Croft,  Mus.Doc. ;  the  former,  celebrated  for  the 
exquisite  tenderness  of  his  style,  which  finds  its 
most  touching  expression  in  the  well-known 
Anthem,  for  Treble,  Solo,  and  Chorus,  'How 
long  wilt  thou  forget  me'^^^n  embodiment  of 
pathos  only  too  applicable  to  the  sad  history  of 
the  Composer's  life ;  the  latter,  one  of  the  most 
conscientious,  as  well  as  the  most  prolific  of  onr 
Cathedral  writers,  whose  Anthems  and  Services, 
all  characterised  by  masterly  workmanship,  tnte 
musicianlike  feeling,  and  even — as  in  '  Cry  alond 
and  shout ' — ^by  something  approaching  snl>* 
limity,  are  little  less  popular  at  the  present  day 
than  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago.  To  the 
names  of  these  Composers  must  be  added  those 
of  some  excellent  Musicians,  who,  though  edu- 
cated in  other  Choirs,  almost  all  become  Gentle- 
men of  the  Chapel  Boyal  in  later  life ;  notably, 
those  of  Drs.  Greene,  Boyoe,  and  Naree,  Jolm 
Goldwin,  John  Weldon,  and  the  clerical  ama- 
teurs, Drs.  Holder,  Creyghton,  and  Aldrich,  who 
all  did  good  service  to  their  Church,  and  their 
Art,  and  are  gratefully  remembered  in  ^ery 
Choir  in  England.  Had  Purcell's  life  been 
spared,  thes^  men  would  have  supplemented  liis 
work  with  no  ignoble  contributions  to  the  archivea 
of  the  School.  Greene,  and  Nares,  though  a 
little  too  much  inclined  to  sascularity  of  manner, 
were  thorough  masters  of  Melody;  the  few  Com- 
positions we  possess,  by  Creyghton,  are  marked 
by  an  originality  which  could  not  but  have  led 
to  excellent  residts.  had  his  pen  been  more  pro- 
ductive; while  Weldon,  Boyce,  and  Aldndh, 
needed  only  a  greater  breadth  of  style  to  raise 
their  works  to  a  more  than  satisfactoiy  level. 
But  their  leader  was  taken  from  their  head. 


1  After  the  death  of  Captain  Oodk,  In  1079^  Felham  Hnmfirar  heM 
the  Office  of  HMter  of  the  Children,  nntil  his  early  death  in  VfH. 
Bumfrey  mui  aocoeeded,  in  ram.  by  Dr.  Blow,  Dr.  Cipft,  J.  Ghnrofa. 
Benuud  Gates,  Dr.  Marea,  and  Dr.  Ayiton. 
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Pnroell  left  no  one  beliind  him  cApable  of  raising 
the  School  to  a  higher  level  than  it  had^lready 
attained,  or  even  of  worthily  lapporting  it  at 
the  point  indicated  bv  his  own  magnificent  be- 
ginning. A  period  of  decadence  was,  therefore, 
inevitable ;  and  no  more  successes  were  recorded, 
after  his  early  death,  in  1694,  nntil  an  unex- 
pected importation  of  foi^ign  talent  so  changed 
'the  aspect  of  affidrs  that  the  brightest  triumphs 
of  the  past  were  forgotten  in  the  anticipation  of 
a  still  more  splendid  future.  x 

r  XXV.  Though  ^The  Italian  Schools  or  the 
(  i8Td  Qentubt  are  most  noticeable  for  the  in- 
fluence they  exercised  upon  the  Opera  Buffi^  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  its  development,  they  also 
witnessed  a  steady  advance,  in  Serious  Music 
of  all  kinds.  In  the  Sacred  Music  of  Leo 
and  Feo,  and  still  more  in  that  of  Marcello  and 
Durante,  we  find  the  sober  gravity  of  Carissimi 
and  Alessandro  Scarlatti  clothed  with  a  grace 
unknown  to  any  of  the  Composers  of  the  preced- 
\  ing  century ;  a  happy  union  of  the  best  qualities 
\  of  the  Monodic  style  with  the  stronger  features 
,  of  a  modified  system  of  Counterpoint,  not  alto- 
gether unlike  that  which  was  already  preparing 
so  great  a  future  for  GrermanyA  Leo  and  Feo — 
bo£  pupils  of  Pitoni,  one  of  the  last  survivors  of 
the  Polyphonic  era — inclined  most  lovingly  to 
the  massive  combinations  which  alone  can  invest 
a  full  Chorus  with  becoming  dignity ;  support* 
ing  their  Voice  Parts  by  an  Instrumental  Ac- 
companiment, equally  remarkable  for  the  breadth 
of  its  conception,  and  the  purity  of  its  effect. 
Marcello,  caring  leas  for  the  sublime  than  the 
beautiful,  engrafted  upon  the  softer  graces  of  the 
Venetian  manner  a  polished  ease  entirely  his 
own ;  and,  never  losing  sight  of  the  calm  sobriety 
of  treatment  without  which  good  Sacred  Music 
cannot  exist,  invented  a  style  too  refined,  like 
that  of  Durante,  to  become  *  old-fiwhioned,*  even 
in  our  own  day.V'^early  all  these  Composers,  ex- 
cept Durante,  wrote  for  the  Theatre,  as  well  as  for 
the  Church ;  as  did  also  their  fellow-countrymen, 
Porpcra,  Domenieo  Sci^latti,  Vinci,  Jomelli, 
and  many  others  of  leas  celebrity;  and  their 
united  efforts  gradually  formed  a  style  which 
found  its  way  into  many  distant  parts  of  Europe.; 
^  Increased  attention  had  long  been  given  to  th^ 
cultivation  of  the  Voice ;  and  Airs,  demanding 
powers  of  execution  before  unnecessary,  were 
now  expected,  as  a  matter  of  ci^urse,  not  only  in 
the  Opera,  but  in  the  Oratorio.  New  Divisions 
were  oaily  invented,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
the  dexterity  of  Singers,  who  vied  with  each  other 
in  their  determination  to  overcome  difficulties 
befixe  unheard  (£e  Arie  di  bravura  '  were  gradu- 
ally substitntedfOTthe  more  simple  and  declama- 
tory Melodies  of  an  earlier  period.  These  Airs, 
however,  were  always  well  constructed,  enriched 
by  judiciously  arranged  Accompaniments,  and 
often  full  of  genuine  dramatic  fire,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  passage  from  a  once  famous 
but  long  forgotten  example  by  VinpL 

1  On*  of  Ids  melodise,  flrom  the  Sted  Pnlm.  iooimIb  perflBctly  tn 
Si  pUee  whoa  nasd  notalm  by  BoMlnl  In  bla  Overture  to  the  'Siege 
eCCoctatfh.*  1  See  toL  tt.  p.  filO. 


^ 
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In  an  age  which  boasted  sufficient  fi^nlity  of 
invention  to  produce  such  passages  as  these,  and 
Singers  capable  of  doing  them  justice,  the  step 
from  Opera  Seria  to  Opera  Buffa  was  but  a 
short  one.  It  needed  only  the  exuberant  spirits 
of  some  bright  Neapolitan  Composer  to  strike 
out  a  new  idea  worth  cultivating,  and  such  a 
Composer  was  found  in  Logroscino.  We  have 
alreiidy  mentioned  the  radical  change  effected  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Lyric  Drama  by  this 
talented  writer's  invention  of  the  Concerted 
Finale.'  To  that,  and  to  the  transcendant  genius 
of  Pergolesi,  and  his  successors,  Galuppi,  Sacchini, 
Picdnni,  Paisiello,  and  Cimarosa,  the  Neapolitan 
and  other  Italian  Schools  owe  the  extraordinary 
excellence  of  their  Opera  Buffa.  Equally  guiltless 
of  the  triviality  by  which  its  foreign  imitations 
have  been  degraded  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
heaviness  which  has  oppressed  them  on  the  other, 
the  lighter  forms  of  Italian  Opera  have  never 
lost  either  the  sprightly  gaiety  or  the  inde- 
scribable refinement  imparted  to  them  by  the 
Masters  who  first  showed  the  possibility  of  pre- 
senting Comedy,  as  well  as  Tragedy,  in  a  Lyric 
dress:  and  hence  it  is  that  the  true  Opera 
Buffa,  notwithstanding  its  extreme,  and  some- 
times extravagant  lightness,  still  claims  an  ar- 
tistic status  which  cannot  fairly  be  accorded  to 
the  Comic  Operas  produced  in  any  country  north 
of  the  AlpSk 

XXVI.  In  turning  from  the  Italian  to  The 
German  Schools  of  the  i8th  Centubt,  one 
cannot  but*  be  struck  by  the  strange  contrasts 
presented  in  the  history  of  Sacred  Music  in  the 
two  countries.  With  Leonardo  Leo,  the  grand 
Italian  style  died  out.  Neither  Durante,  Per- 
golesi, nor  Jomelli,  made  any  attempt  to  culti- 
vate it;  and  the  travesties  of  Guglielmi  corre- 
spond too  closely  with  the  history^of  his  life  to 
conduce  to  the  dignity  of  Sacred  Art.  The  best 
period  of  the  grand  German  style,  on  the  con- 
trary, was,  at  this  epucfa/f^nly  just  beginning  to 
dawn.  It  originated,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
days  of  Michael  Prsetorius,  with  a  growing  taste 
for  Vocal  Music  with  Instrumental  Accompani- 
ment. The  elder  Bachs,  and  their  oontem^raries, 
took  care  that  this  did  not  degenerate  mto  the 


s  Bee  TOl.  II.  i».  814.  One  of  the  eerlleet  known  Initaaces  of  «Im 
Introduction  of  tbe  Conceited  JTIiuJa  Into  Opera  Svla  ocean  In 
FelsleUo'i'Flrro.' 
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weaknen  inseparable  from  unrelieved  Monodia. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  leBsona  imported  ftom 
Venice  by  Hasler,  they  fully  appreciated  the 
grandeur  of  eflfoct  producible  by  the  simulta- 
neouB  motion  of  a  multiplicity  of  independent 
Parts;  and  having  learned  by  experience  the 
secret  of  aocommo&ting  that  motion  to  the  vary- 
ing character  of  the  Instruments  they  employed, 
and  of  justly  balancing  against  each  other  tiieir 
masses  of  Yocal  and  Iiutmmental  Harmony, 
they  succeeded,  within  a  vety  short  space  of 
time,  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  School  the 
essential  features  of  which  have  lasted  to  the 

present  day.  2^^^ 

Passing  from  the  works  of  this  transitional 
I  period  to  those  produced  but  a  very  few  years 
later,  we  find  the  more  prominent  features  of  the 
style  exhibited,  in  fullest  perfection,  in  the  Com- 
positions of  two  writers  wno  are  sometimes  erro- 
neously supposed  to  have  invented  it.  Sebastian 
Bach,  and  Henrich  Graun,  having  passed  their 
infimcy  among  the  earlier  Masters  of  this  new 
Polyodic  School,^  had  learned  its  secrets  so 
thoroughly,  that»  on  thei  rarrival  at  an  age  which 
enabled  them  to  think  for  themselves,  they  found 
no  difficulty  in  turning  them  to  such  account  as 
had  never  before  be^  contemplated.  Among 
these  secrets  were  two,  of  greater  importance 
than  the  rest,  which  seem  simple  enougn,  to  us, 
though  tiieir  development  into  fixed  principles 
was  a  b16w  one. 

(i)  That  Voices,  supported  by  Instrumental 
Accompaniment,  can  sing  many  Intervals  which 
cannot  be  safely  entrusted  to  them  vnthout  the 
aid  of,  at  least,  a  Thorough-Bass. 

(a)  That  there  are,  nevertheless,  certain  Inter- 
vals, which  do  not  produce  a  good  effect,  without 
some  kind  of  Instrumental  Accompaniment,  even 
though  sung  by  Voices  capable  of  talung  them  in 
tune,  without  adventitious  aid. 

No  doubt,  these  two  truisms — as  we  should 
now  call  them — ^had  been  impressed  upon  Seb. 
Bach's  mind,  from  the  days  of  his  youth.  At 
any  rate,  he  madj  such  good  use  of  them,  that 
the  Diminished  Fourth  became  as  practicable 
and  as  plastic  in  his  hands,  as  the  Minor  Sixth 
in  those  of  Palestrina.  His  successors  have  ad- 
mitted their  validity,  also ;  but  not  in  an  equal 
degree.  No  objection  has  ever  been  raised  against 
the  first  law :  but,  neglect  of  the  second  has  led 
to  the  manifest  inferiority  of  the  German  Part- 
Song  to  the  English  Glee. 

Seb.  Bach  wrote  comparatively  little  Sascular 
Music,  of  any  kind,  and  none  for  the  Theatre. 
Graun  wrote  many  Operas,  both  German  and 

1  The  tennn  'FolTodle'  nd  'Pbljidioiile,*  thooili  etymolegloAny 
•ImMt  Intarehanieable.  an  not  so  In  their  teehnloal  lense.  At  the 
beglnnlns  of  the  preient  oentnry.  aD  Made,  whether  Vocal  or  Instm- 
mental.  In  which  the  Interan  wai  not  confined  to  a  dnfle  Part,  wu 
called  'Polyodic*  The  woid  'Polyphonlo'  li  of  mneh  more  raoent 
origin ;  and  li  applied  vainiltttAj  to  Vocal  Miule.  without  Aeoom- 
panlmeni,  written  In  Strict  Oounterpotait,  In  which  the  Melodj  la 
equallr  dlftrlboted  between  all  the  Parts.  Ko  leu  Important  li  the 
t^jftfini^i  dletlnctlon  between  the  terms  'Monod 
phonic';  the  former  being  eorreetlj  appUoable  oi   ^  r 

Instnunantal  Music.  In  which  the  Mtiodj  Is  confined'  i 

and  the  latter,  to  Vocal  ICualc  without  Aceompanls 
Strict  Oottnteipolnt  of  the  Vint  Order— Hote  agalns 
ftal  DM  of  the  terms  Homophonla,  Pdyphoola,  Mont     > 
odtak  Is  a  groat  dalderatiim  la  madeal  oclticiam. 
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ItaUan.  Most  of  these  were  suooessful :  but,  long 
before  his  time,  the  Overman  Opera  had  already 
been  established,  on  a  firm  basis,  at  Hunbnrg, 
by  B«inhaid  Keiser,  an  account  of  whose  work 
will  be  found  at  pp.  507-8  of  our  second  volume^ 
with  some  mention  of  that  effected  by  Matthe- 
son,  and  other  writers  who  flourished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  After  th«r  disi4>- 
pearance,  the  fi^rther  development  of  Serious 
Opera  in  Germany  depended  almost  entirely  on 
the  exertions  of  the  inde&tigahle  Grraun;  for 
Hasse,  though  he  was  bom  in  North  Gennany, 
and  attained  his  high  reputation  in  Dresden,  was 
as  much  a  disciple  of  the  Neapolitan  School  as 
Durante,  or  Porpora;  while  Gluck,  though 
equally  devoted  to  the  Italian  School  in  early 
lire,  achieved  his  greatest  triumph  in  that  tt 
France.  Meanwhile,  a  distinct  Sdiool  of  Comic 
Opera  was  established,  at  Leipxig,  by  Adam 
Buller;  the  originator  of  that  peculiar  form  of 
'  Singspiel,*  with  spoken  Dialogue,  which  repre- 
sents the  German  idea  of  the  MusicaT  Drama  as 
distinctly  as  the  'Dramma  per  la  musica'  does 
the  Italian.  [VoL  ii.  p.  519.] 

And  no  less  rich  was  the  G^ermanv  of  the  i8th 
century  in  her  Instrumental  than  in  her  Vocal 
Schools.  The  long  line  of  Bachs  handed  down 
their  victories  over  the  difficulties  of  the  Oigan, 
from  frkther  to  son,  until  Johann  Sebastian  played 
as  no  man  had  ever  played  before  him,  brought 
the  Instrumental  Fugue  to  a  degree  of  perfectian. 
which  has  never  since  been  equalled,  and  dowered, 
not  only  the  Organ  and  BEarpsicbord,  but  many 
a  Striiiged  and  Wind  Instrument  also,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  full  Orchestra,  with  a  whole  library 
of  Compositions,  the  worth  of  which  has  not  even 
yet  been  fully  appreciated.  No  man  then  living 
was  able  to  compete  on  equal  tenns  with  the 
author  of  these  stupendous  works;  yet  there 
was  no  dearth  of  gifted  writers,  whose  readiness 
to  build  upon  the  foundation  provided  for  them 
by  his  marvellous  industiy  led  to  very  important 
results.  Johann  Christian  Bach  carried  on  his 
father's  work,  in  London,  with  earnestness,  and 
success.  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  followed  it  up, 
still  more  effectively,  in  Berlin,  and  Hamburg; 
and,  by  his  refined  style  of  playing,  no  less  than 
by  his  delightful  Compositions,  mused  the  repu- 
tation of  hu  favourite  Instrument,  the  Harpsi- 
chord, to  very  nearly  the  highest  point  it  wss 
destined  to  attain,  before  the  career  of  the  fine 
old  '  Clavicembalo'  was  abruptly  terminated  by 
the  irresistible  attractions  of  the  newly-invented 
Piano-Forte.  And  thus  arose  a  style  of  Music, 
so  well  adapted  to  the  capabilities  of  the  Key- 
board, that  we,  with  the  Piano-forte  within  our 
reach,  are  thankful  to  return  to  it,  and,  wearied 
with  the  frivolities  of  a  too  fiicile  execution,  to 
^refresh  our  ears  with  passages  designed  rather  to 
please  than  to  astonisL 

'-"XXYll.  But,  during  the  second  half  of  the 
century,  the  remembrance  of  all  these  Masters 
was  completely  swept  away  by  theorising  fiume  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart — two  giuits,  who  placed  be- 
tween The  School  or  Vdehna  and  that  of  the 
Bachs  a  frithomless  abyss  wliioh  do  amount  of 
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ingenuitj  will  ever  saiiBfactorily  bridge 

^J  Of  Haydn  we  sball  gpeak  more  pariicnlu-ly, 

wl^^esi  treaUng  of  the  structural  change  by  whidi 

be  z-^volutionised  Instrumental  Music ;  though  his 

Dr^hxnatic  Works,  written  for  Prince  Esterhazy's 

Tbeatre,  deserve  more  attention  than  has  yet  been 

devoted  to  them.    To  Mozart,  the  German  Lyrio 

DrsMna  owes,  not  only  its  most  precious  posses- 

\    iiozia,  but  its  splendid  position  at  the  hefCd  of  the 

'    ScHools  of  Europe.  Hisjgfenius,  l^gaJdng  down  all 

dis^ijictions  of  manner,  whether  popular  or  scho- 

' — ^c,acknowleip^d^[^^^^f  Nature.  By 

le  leameos^^ffiMPthe  brightn 


pii:r«  instinct  he 

of  Xtalian  Melody  with  the  sterner  combinations 
■^SSested  by^  German  Thought,  that  it  isimpos- 
■ik>  le  either  to  affiliate  him  to  any  recognised  family 
of*  Oompoeers,  or  to  decide  upon  the  nationality  of 
^^  style.  To  say,  as  critics  have  said,  that  he  was 
ii^ore  Italian  than  German,  is  absurd :  yet  the 
^^^fXkyrene  would  be  no  nearer  the  truth.    As  a 
^^^matic  writer  he  stands  alone.     He  was  not 
the  mere  creator  of  a  School :  be  was  the  School 
^^  iWelf— the  source  of  its  inspiration,  its  moving 
pHndple,  its  inmost'  soul.  He  did  not  even  invent 
^^t  \n  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.    It  came  to 
^^  as  a  part  of  his  nature — a  wealth  of  genius, 
^hich,  added  to  that  bequeathed  by  Haydn  and 
^3eethov«n,  made  the  School  of  Vienna  the  richest 
in  the  world.    If  ever  there  was  a  case  in  which 
the  glorious  freedom  of  natural  talent  carried  all 
befinre  it,  it  was  his.    The  dry  formality,  too  often 
engendered  by  the  cultivation  of  learning  at  the 
expense  of  feeling  and  expression,  vamsh^,  in  his 
presence,  like  mist  before  a  sunbeam.    Learned 
he  was,  indeed,  beyond  the  wisest  of  his  contem- 
poraries :  yet  he  wrote,  not  from  the  head,  but 
from  the  heart ;  and  almost  always  produced  his 
happiest  effects  by  means  before  untried.  Whether 
we  study  him  in  his  instrumental  or  vocal  phrases, 
in  his  Symphonies  or  his  Masses,  his  Quartets  or 
his  Operas,  we  always  find  him  pressing  resolutely 
forward,  on  untrodden  paths,  in  pursuit  of  some 
new  ideal  beauty  which  he  alone  had  power  to 
conceive.   One  good  thing  only  did  he  condescend 
to  borrow.    For  the  outward  form  of  his  Instru- 
mental Movements  he  was  indebted  to  the  in- 
genuity of  another  mind,  as  fertile  as  his  own : 
a  mina  which  exercised  so  vast  an  influence  over 
the  whole  realm  of  Art,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  importance,  either  of  the  principles 
it  oiuntiated,  or  the  mission  it  accomplished. 

And  here  it  is  that  Haydn  asserts  his  claim  to 
notice,  as  one  of  the  grtetest  musical  refornfers 
of  any  age. 

Sebastian  Badh  died  in*f7i)b,  when  the  Com- 
poser of  'The  Creation'  was  just  eighteen 
years  and  five  months  old — a  chronological  cer- 
tainty to  which,  if  it  rested  on  internal  evi- 
dence, we  should  refuse  credence.  With  the 
*  Suites  Fran9aises*  of  the  one  Master,  and  the 
'Twelve  Grand  Symphonies'  of  the  other,  before 
US,  we  might  well  expect  to  find  two  such  works 
separated  by  ''  ^k«:  n  century  of  thought  and 
pogress.   Y^    '.  still  alive,  while  Haydn, 

in  his  garre'        -''i      vohlmarkty  was  patiently 
▼OL.m    r      >,. 
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working  out,  by  his  own  unaided  genius,  that 
justly  famous '  Sonata-form/  which  holds,  in  Music, 
a  place  analogous  to  that  of  the  Vertebrate  Skele- 
ton in  the  ^imal  Kingdom,  serving,  in  one  or 
other  of  its  countless  modifications,  as  the  basis 
of  every  great  Instrumental  Composition  that 
has  been  given  to  the  world  since  it  was  first 
evolved  from  the  *  Allemande, '  the  *  Courante/  and 
the  *  Allegro'  ^  the  old  'Suite  de  Pi^soes.'  We 
need  not  stay  to  analyse  this  ingenious  device, 
which  is  fiilljr  described  elsewhere.^  Our  presmt 
purpose  extends  no  fiEuiher  than  the  indication 
of  its  just  position  in  the  technical  History  of 
Music.  No  gift  so  precious  has  since  been 
offered  at  the  Shrine  of  Art.  Its  value  has  been 
acknowledged  by  the  practice  of  every  great  Com- 
poser, from  Mozart's  day  to  our  own :  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  every  Composer  is  seen  at  his 
greatest,  when  he  most  freely  acknowledges  his 
obligation  to  the  *  Father  of  the  Symphony.'  This 
argues  no  want  of  originality  among  later  Masters. 
For  'Papa  Haydn's'  invention  is  founded  upon 
a  great  principle :  and,  until  some  still  greater 
one  shall  be  discovered,  the  Composer  who  ignores 
it  runs  the  risk  of  producing  an  ill-planned  Move- 
ment, the  defects  of  which  can  no  more  be  con- 
doned by  the  perfection  of  its  details,  than  the 
monstrosities  of  an  ill-formed  skeleton  can  be  con- 
cealed by  the  softness  of  the  fur  whioh  oovers  it. 
The  1 8th  century  may  therefore  be  said  to  govern 
the  Instrumental  Schools  of  the  present  day,  by 
means  of  this  invaluable  contrivance,  not  oidy  in 
Germany,  but  throughout  Europe. 

XXVIII.  The  hiirtory  of  Thb  Fbenoh  ScfHOOL 
or  THE  I  8th  Centubt  divides  itself  into  two  dis- 
tinct periods,  quite  unconnected  with  eacbother. 

Too  jealous  to  endure  the  thought  of  a  rival, 
the  Italian,  Lulli,  worked  for  himself  alone,  and 
left  neither  disciple  nor  wortby  successor.  It  is 
true  that  his  fame  long  outlived  him ;  but,  mean- 
while, Art  was  at  a  stand-still :  and  it  was  not 
until  many  years  after  his  death  that  France 
herself  produced  a  genius  capable  of  advancing 
his  work.  The  right  man  was^found  at  last  in^ 
Rameau,  who  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  most 
leai^ed  Theorists  in  Europe,  long  before  he  at- 
tempted to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  School  of 
Dramatic  Composition,  and  was,  therefore,  the 
better  fitted  to  carry  out  his  task  with  dignity. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  his  reputation,  he  found  it 
difficult  to  obtain  a  hearing :  and  it  was  not  until 
the  production  of  his  *  Hippoly te  et  Aride,*  in 
1733,  that  his  talent  received  its  due  rewind. 
Then,  indeed,  his  name  became  deservedly  popu- 
lar ;  and,  in  his  *  Castor  et  Pollux,'  '  Dardanus,' 
and  many  later  Operas,  he  introduced  improve- 
ments in  form,  expression,  management  of  the 
Orchestra,  and  general  dramatic  effect,  which 
Lulli  had  never  anticipated,  and  which  soon 
raised  the  French  Opera  to  a  level  it  had  never 
before  seemed  likely  to  attain.  The  sudden- 
ness of  his  success  was  probably  in  a  grea> 
measure  doe  to  the  strongly-marked  character 
of  his   well-arranged  ideas.    The   'Bigaudon" 
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in  *Dardanu8*  is  as  full  of  genuine  fire  m  a 
Bonrr^  finom  Uie  Suites  of  Seb.  Baoh.  One 
can  readily  understand  how  such  Movements  as 
this  must  have  taken  the  Parisians,  accustomed 
to  the  dead-level  of  Lulli's  poorest  imitators,  by 
storm.  The  misfortune  was,  that  Bameau,  like 
Lulli,  found  no  one  to  succeed  him ;  and  it  was 
not  until  ten  yean  after  his  death  that  French 
Opera  owed  another  regeneration  to  another 
iefdigner. 

The  arrival  of  Gluck  in  Paris,  in  1 774,  marks 
one  of  the  most  important  epochs  in  the  History 
of  Music,  and  one  of  the  most  curious  anomalira 
in  that  of  national  Schools.  Bom  a  German, 
-^th  all  a  German's  love  for  solid  Harmony, 
Gluck  studied  in  Italy,  wrote  Italian  Operas, 
conceived  the  first  idea  of  his  great  reform  in 
England,  tried  in  vain  to  introduce  it  in  his  own 
country,  and  finally,  with  the  aid  of  a  French 
Librettist,  achieved  faisgreatest  triumph  in  French 
Opera,  at  Paris.  The  history  of  that  triumph  is 
too  well  known  to  need  repetition.^  *  But  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  fact, 
that,  from  circumstance,  and  not  from  choice,  it 
was  French  Opera  that  Gluck  reformed.  Germany 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  his  in^provements. 
France  received  them.  And,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  Piodnists,  it  was  the 
French  School  that  reaped  the  fint  benefit  of  a 
movement  which  will  probably  leave  its  mark 
upon  Art  as  lona  as  the  Opera  shall  last.  What 
IB  this  mark  I  It  ia  neceseazy  that  we  should  be 
able  to  recognise,  not  only  its  outward  form,  but 
the  spirit  of  which  that  form  is  the  symbol :  for, 
if  rightly  understood,  it  will  furnish  us  with  a 
key  to  more  than  one  very  difficult  problem 
connected  with  our  present  position ;  whereas,  if 
misinterpreted,  it  cannot  £ul  to  lead  us  into 
fibtal  error. 

From  the  moment  in  which  he  first  entertained 
the  idea  of  remodelling  the  Lyric  Drama,  until 
that  of  his  greatest  triumph,  Gluck  had  but  one 
end  in  view — the  presentment  of  pure  dramatic 
truth.  To  secure  this,  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
symmetry  of  Form,  continuity  of  Melody,  re- 
gularity of  Rhythm,  flexibility  of  Voice,  or  any 
other  means  of  efiect  which  he  felt  to  be  un- 
suited  to  the  situation  with  which  he  had  to 
deal.  But,  under  no  circumstances  whatever 
was  he  prepared  to  sacrifice  euphony.  Neither  in 
his  practice,  nor  in  the  detailed  exposition  of  his 
theory  which  he  has  given  to  the  world,  does  he 
ever  hint  at  the  possibility  of  this.  Yet  it  has 
become  a  conmion  thing  to  cite  his  authority  in 
justification  of  enormitieB  which  would  have  made 
his  hair  stand  on  end.  The  best  answer  to  this 
misconstruction  will  be  found  in  the  Operas  he 
wrote  after  he  had  cast  aside  the  trammels  of 
conventional  treatment,  and  learned  to  think  for 
himself.  In  these  great  works,  planned  in  full 
accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  his 
preface  to  'Aloeste,*  he  does  indeed,  over  and 
over  again,  refrain  from  introducing  a  telling 
Melody  into  a  Score  unsuited  to  its  character ; 
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but  he  takes  care  that  the  Music  which  sup* 
plies  its  place  shall  always  be  good  and  beau- 
tiful ;  and  it  is  precisely  because  this  condition 
IB  too  often  n^lected,  by  some  who  profess  them- 
selves his  most  devoted  admirers,  that  we  feel 
bound  to  lay  more  than  ordinary  stress  upon  it 
here.  In  discussing  the  peculiarities  of  later 
Schools,  we  shall  probably  refer  to  the  subject 
once  more.  Meanwhile,  let  it  be  clearly  undei^ 
stood*  that,  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  more 
modem  authoritiee,  Gluck,  at  least,  never  be- 
lieved ideal  beauty  to  be  incompatible  with 
dramatic  truth. 

XXIX.  The  English  Sohool  or  the  i8th 
Cbntdbt  also  owes  its  chief  glories  to  a  foreigner, 
who,  naturalised  in  this  oountry,  found  hu  at- 
tempts to  meet  and  lead  the  taste  of  an  Knglish 
audience  rewarded  by  inspirations  grander  than 
any  with  which  he  had  been  previously  visited. 

Handel  ^^e  his  first  public  appearance  in 
London  on  Feb.  24,   171 1,   fifteen  years  and 
three  months  after  the  sad  day  on  which  the 
brightest  prospects  of  the  School  of  the  Re- 
storation had  been  clouded  by  the  death  of 
Henry  Puroell.    During  this  period  of  respect- 
able stagnation,  no  native  Musician  had  ventured, 
either  to  strike  out  a  new  path,  or  to  take  up 
the  work,  on  the  old  lines,  where  Puroell  had 
left  it.    Tet  it  Ib  certain  that,  notwithstanding 
this,  the  national  taste  had  not  deteriorated. 
Purcell  had  so  far  raised  its  standard,  that^  when 
Handel  demanded  a  hearing,  he  found  an  intelli- 
gent and  thoroughly  appreciative  audience  only 
too  glad  to  do  nim  justice.    He  achieved  his 
earliest  successes  at  the  Queen's  Theatre,  in  the 
Haymarket.    But  we  need  not  speak  of  these. 
Had  we  not  already  described  his  Operas'  we 
should  scarcely  feel  justified  in  classing  than 
among  the  productions  of  an  English  School  : 
for,  though  composed  in  England,  for  an  Eng- 
lish audience,  performed  at  an  English  theatre, 
and  printed  exdosively  (until  wiUiin  the  last 
few  years)  by  English  music-sellers,  they  were 
written  in  the  Itadian  language,  to  be  sung  by 
Italian  Vocalists.    But,  side  by  side  with  these 
Italian  pieces  grew  up  a  oollection  of  English 
works,  in  a  style  which  has  never  yet  been 
fully  appreciated,  save  in  the  land  of  its  birtlu 
A  style   more  impressive  than  any  that  had 
been  conceived,  since  the  decadence  of  Poly* 
phony ;  more  colossal  in  its  proportions  than  the 
grand^  combinations  of  Leo,  or  Colonna,  or 
the  most  elaborate  productions  of  the  German 
Polyodic  period ;   and  more  true  to  Nature,  in 
its  endless   varieties   of  expression,  than  any 
form  of  Dramatic  Music  previously  cultivated. 
We  first  find  this  new  phase  of  thought  dis- 
tinctly asserted   in    the    'Utrecht    Te    Deum 
and  Jubilate,'  composed  in  1713 — though  traces 
of  it  are  not  wanting  in  the  'Birth<£iy  Ode,' 
produced  a  few  months  earlier.    In  the  twelve 
'Chandos  AAthems,'  written  in  1718-20,   for 
the  Chapel  at  Cannons,  it  is  present  throughout ; 
and,  in  *  Esther,'  and  '  Aois  and  Galatea,^  com- 
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posed  for  the  Dnke  of  ChandoB  in  1720  and 
1 731,  we  ahonld  feel  inclined  to  say  that  it  had 
reached  its  fall   perfection,   but   for  the   still 
greater  degree  of  snblimitj  attained  in  'Deborah/ 
in  1735.  ''  After  this,  Handel^s  genius  never 
flagged.   Though  his  works  succeeded  each  other 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  no  weakness  or  haste 
was  perceptible  in  any  of  them :   and,  in  all 
his  Oratorios,  Odes,  Anthems,  and  other  choral 
works,  with  E^lish  words,  this  massive  style 
was  used  as  the  basis  of  everything.     It  dif- 
fered from  the  method  of  Seb.  Bach,  in  many 
easential  particulars;  and  may  easily  be  distin- 
guished firom  that  of  syndironous  Masters  by  its 
stupendous  breadth,  and  its  scrupulous  avoid- 
ance of  harsh  collisions.     Its  grandest  efiTects 
are  almost  always  produced  when  the  means 
used  seem  the  most  simple:  for  Handel  never 
wrote  a  multitude  of  notes  when  a  few  would 
answer  his  purpose.    And  hence  it  is  that  his 
Music  bears,  towards  the  greatest  monuments  of 
German  Art,  a  relation  not  unlike  that  which 
Lord  Prudhoe*s  Lions  bear  to  those  in  Trafalgar 
Square — a  single  touch,  in  the  one,  producing 
the  effect  which,  in  the  other,  cost  fifty.    Tet  the 
touches  were  never  rough.    No  less  conspicuous 
than  their  strength  was  their  unbroken  WoM- 
klanff — ^their  never-fiuling  pleasantness  of  souod. 
Bven  throi^hout  the  part  of  Polyphemus — and, 
surely,  we  may  look  upon  that  as  an  extreme 
rase    the  actual  progressions  are  as  smooth  as 
Art  can  make  them;  and  produce  their  effect, 
without  the  aid  of  that  strange  power  of  draw- 
ing Harmony  out  of  Discord  which  forms  so 
prominent  a  feature  in  the  method  of  Seb.  Bach. 
It  is  to  the  joint  effect  of  this  per^pd  Harmony 
and  gigantic  scale,  that  the  style  owes  the  recog- 
nition it  has  so  long  commandedi    It  is  certain 
that  our  great-great-grandfathers  iSke^  it ;  and 
it  says  much  for  the  audiences  of  the  1 8  th  century, 
that  they  were  able  to  take  pleasure  in  the  un< 
adorned  sublimity  of  many  a  grand  concepUonf 
which  can  only  be  made  endu^ble  to  the  general 
public  in  the  19th,  by  the  aid  of  a  Regimental 
Basd.^  No  School  can  possibly  be  form^,  where 
there  are  no  willing  listeners :  and,  in  this  case,  the 
gouus  of  the  Founder  met  its  complement  in  the 
Appreciative  power  of  the  audiences  that  gathered 
ummd  him,  at  the  Kizig's  Theatre,  and  Vauxhall, 
ud  the  Chapel  of  the  Foundling  Hospital.    But, 
'  as  with  LuUi  in  France,  so  it  was  with  Handel 
in  England.  The  School  died  out  with  the  Master. 
Ane  was  in  earnest,  and  did  his  best :  yet,  how 
ooold  a  man  of  ordinary  stature  carry  on  the 
work  of  a  giant  t    Arnold  and  the  Hayes  fieunily 
vers  pigmies,  even  compared  with  Ame.    There 
WIS  no  one  else  to  take  the  lead  in  ScMsred 
Hosio :  but  the  Opera  was  no*  -?  -     )ther  neg- 
iected«    In  the  hands  of  St  ^        1       in.  Hook, 
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and  Shield — four  talented  Composers,  whose  fresh 
and  graceful  Melodies  earned  for  them  a  vast 
popularity — it  assumed  a  form  quite  different 
firom  that  practised  in  any  Continental  School, 
yet  by  no  means  destitute  of  merits.  Encumbered 
with  a  superfluity  of  spoken  Dialogue,  in  which 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  action  was  carried  on,  it 
contented  itself  with  an  artistic  status  far  below 
that  of  the  German  '  Singspiel,*  or  the  French 
'Op^ra  Comique*:  but  it  yielded  to  neither  in 
the  spontaneity  of  its  conception ;  and,  if  it  fell 
beneath  them  in  breadth  01  design,  it  was  their 
equal  in  freshness  of  idea  and  geniality  of  treat- 
ment. Its  Melodies  were  essentially  English :  so 
much  so,  that  we  still  cherish  many  of  them,  as 
the  happiest  and  most  expressive  Ballads  we 
possess.  But  its  one  great  &ult  was  the  almost 
total  absence  of  dramatic  power.  Where  this  is 
wanting,  the  Lvric  Drama  can  never  achieve  real 
greatness :  and,  that  it  was  wanting  here,  must 
be  evident  to  all  who  study  the  period.  But 
for  this,  it  is  probable  that  the  School  we  are 
describing  might  have  led  to  something  very  much 
better.    As  it  is,  it  has  passed  away  for  ever. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  history  of 
the  1 8th  centurv,  because  it  was  as  much  the 
'Golden  Age*  of  Modem  Music  as  the  i6th  was 
of  Polyphony.  It  witnessed  the  early  efforts  of 
all  the  greatest  of  the  Great  Masters — the  bluest 
blood  of  Art — with  one  exception  only ;  and  the 
culminating  point  in  the  career  of  all  but  two. 
Its  records  are  those  of  the  brightest  triumphs  of 
the  later  development.  No  new  principles  have 
been  discovered  since  its  dose ;  no  new  types  de- 
vised ;  and  no  new  form  of  expression,  save  that  of 
'  Romanticism,*  conceived.  The  work  of  the  1 9th 
century  has  been  the  fuller  illustration  of  truths 
set  forth  in  the  i8th.  That  work  is  still  in  pro- 
gress ;  and  we  have  now  to  consider  its  influence 
upon  a  few  of  the  leading  Schools  of  Europe. 

XXX.  One  great  name  connects  itself  so  closely 

withTHBGSBMAN  SOHOOL8  or  THB  I9THCBNTDBT, 

and  exercises  so  lordly  a  dominion  over  them, 
that,  like  the  Jupiter  of  the  system,  it  makes 
us  forget  the  size  of  inferior  Planets,  by  the 
immensity  of  its  own  huge  mass.  Let  us  try  to 
put  away  from  us  all  thought  of  hero-wordhip, 
and,  with  all  possible  fieumess  to  later  authors, 
consider,  not  Beethoven's  own  merits,  but  his^ 
influence  upon  the  School  he  founded.  We  shall 
be  able  to  do  this  the  more  satisfactorily,  if  we 

to  back  one  generation,  and  enquire  what  in- 
uence  the  preceding  School  had  upon  him. 
Beginners,  who  find  some  difficulty  in  correct- 
ing Consecutive  Fifths,  and  still  more  in  detect- 
ing their  presence,  are  never  weary  of  parading 
Beethoven's  *  contempt  for  rules,'  in  justiflcation 
of  their  oWn  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of 
Art.  ITet  we  possess,  even  now,  no  less  than 
345  of  his  exercises,  written,  under  Haydn's 
guidance,'  on  Fux's  ^Gradus  ad  Pamassum,' 
besides  263,  written  *^^  a  iVtrechtsbex^er's  '  An- 
weisung   zur  Com  ander    the    super- 
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intendenoe  of  its  aatlior.    It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  he  took  owe  to  ttudj  the  rules,  before  he 

^  broke  them :  and,  that  hii  Coimtarpoint»  at  any 
rate,  was  not  iminfluenoed  by  his  predeoeisork 
In  like  manner,  he  is  oonitanUy  glorified  for  his 
<  freedom  from  set  forme.*  Tet  do  one  ever  more 
thoroughly  undentood,  or  more  deeply  valued,  the 
orthodox  Sonata-form,  than  he.  Here,  again,  he 
was  neither  aahamed  to  learn  from  his  predeoes- 
Bors,  nor  to  acknowledge  the  obligation.  How, 
then,  can  a  writer,  who  hands  down  no  new  prin- 
ciple, be  said  to  have  founded  a  new  School  t  Our 
answer  to  this  question  involves  no  anomaly : 
for,  the  School  of  which  we  are  now  speaking 
differed  from  those  which  preceded  it  in  its 
aesthetic  character  only.  Beethoven  was,  em- 
phatically, a  Child  of  Genius — ^not  a  Votary  of 

Si^ienoe.  His  ^thomless  Imagination — ^the  most 
prominent  feature  of  his  style — was  the  free  gift 
of  Nature.  His  power  of  conception  cost  him 
nothing.  But,  for  the  Art  which  enabled  him  to 
set  forth  his  ideas  with  such  perfect  logical  ac- 
curacy that  no  intelligent  mind  can  fidl  to  under- 
stand them,  ho  found  it  neoeasary  to  work — and 
that  with  the  most  inde&tigable  industry.  And, 
in  acquiring  that  Art,  he  discovered  what  no 
one  else  had  before  suspected — ^that  the  Sonata- 
form  was  not  only  the  most  symmetrical,  but 
also  the  most  elastic  in  existence.  These  con- 
siderations enable  us  to  sum  up  the  results  of 
onr  enquiry  in  a  very  few  words.  In  his 
mechanism,  Beethoven  was  influenced  by  the 
Schools  of  the  i8th  century.  In  his  imaginative 
power,  he  stood  alone.  In  the  elasticity  he  im- 
parted to  the  Forms  of  his  predecessors,  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  Style  before  unknown.  And 
the  influence  of  that  Style  not  only  separated  the 
lator  School  of  Vienna  from  every  system  that  had 
preceded  it,  but  extended  rapidly  to  every  other 
centre  of  production  in  Europe,  wad  before  many 
years  haa  passed,  exercised  an  authority  which 
may  fairly  be  described  as  universal. 

XXXI.  Ths  Roj^ajttio  School  followed  the 
profoundly  Imaginative  Style  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  so  closely,  that  it  may  almost 
be  said  to  form  part  of  it.  We  have,  indeed, . 
mentioned  Weber  as  the  undoubted  Founder 
of  Romantic  Opera.  But,  Romanticism  exhibits 
itself  in  Instrumental,  as  well  as  in  Dramatic 
Music:  and,  without  the  elasticity  of  Form 
suggested  by  Beethoven,  its  manifestation,  in  the 

.  Sonata,  the  Symphony,  or  even  the  Overture, 
would  have  been  impossible.^ 
—Let  us  clearly  understand  the  distinction  be- 
tween Roipantic  Music,  properly  so  called,  and 
Music  that  is  purely  Imaginative.  In  poetical 
expression,  in  depth  of  feeling,  in  direct. appeal 

V  to  the  varied  amotions  which  excite  the  human 
soul  to  highest  exaltation  or  profoundest  de- 
pression, the  two  styles  possess  so^many  at- 
tributes in  common,  that  the  superficial  observer 
is  in  constant  danger  of  mistaking  the-one  for 
the  other:  but  no  careful  critic  can  be  thus 
easily  misled,  for,  even  when  botSi  styles  are 
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present — as  they  very  frequently  are— in 
same  work,  they  are  separated  by  a  Une  of  d.^ 
marcation  as  clearly  recognisable  as  that  whics 
distinguishes  the  Major  from  the  Minor  Modr^ 
The  actual  thought  may  be  as  wild,  as  visionary 
^  as  m3rsterious,  as  far  removed  from  the  surround 
ings  of  ordinaiy  life,  in  the  one  case,  as  in  tla 
o^er.  The  Imaginative  Composer^s  idea  is  frm 
quently  even  more  *  romantic ' — using  the  woe 
in  its  every-day  sense — ^than  that  of  his  brothe 
Artist.  But,  it  is  not  treated  in  the  same  wa^ 
The  Romantic  Composer  paints  his  picture  wib- 
the  richest  colours  his  orchestral  palette  o^ 
command;  horrifies  us  with  the  depth  of  h=a 
sombre  shadows ;  enthrals  our  senses  with  h^ 
most  delicious  fancies;  ezdtes  us  to  deliriuB 
with  a  crash  of  Trumpets ;  or  drives  us  to  deapa= 
with  the  roll  of  a  muffled  Drum.  If  he  be  a  tna 
Master,  he  depicte  the  Scene  before  him  wit= 
such  exceeding  clearness  that  it  becomes  a  visibH 
reality  to  the  dullest  of  lus  hearers ;  a  Uvii= 
truth  presented  to  the  eye,  through  the  mediuM 
of  the  ear.  But,  he  neither  expecte  nor  derir^ 
that  his  audience  shall  see  the  picture  in  ac= 
other  light  than  that  in  which  he  presente  iM 
and,  in  point  of  &ct,  his  influence  over  oth^:- 
will  generally  be  found  to  bear  a  direct  relatic= 
to  the  clearness  of  his  power  of  definitionJ  TB 
Imaginative  Composer,  on  the  other  haod,  dK. 
nnes  nothing.  The  Scene  he  would  depict 
no  real  existence.  Ite  details,  drawn  enti 
fiem  the  region  of  his  own  individual  Fancy,  c 
be  comprehended  only  by  those  who  are  able 
follow  him  into  that  region.  Unable  to 
nicate  the  thought  which  underlies  tham, 
words,  he  expresMs  it  in  Music  ;  enduing 
with  all  the  passionate  yearnings  denied 
human  language ;  conveying  his  hearers  into 
world  filled  with  utterances  of  a  meaning 
subtle  to  be  clothed  in  speech ;  and  thus  for  ( 
dwelling  in  depths  of  Poetry  accessible  onl 
'those  who  can  think,  and  feel,  whQe  the  vnlg^ 
are  content  to  stare.  There  is  nothing  antt^ 
gonistic  between  these  two  great  phases  of  modc^ 
musical  thought.  They  boUi  have  the  same  hi^ 
aim;  and  they  both  deal  with  the  same  lo^^ 
subjecto.  But,  the  treatment  of  the  one  is  q>J 
jective ;  and  that  of  the  othw,  subjective.  T^ 
one  busies  itself  with  the  Seen ;  the  other,  wm>'' 
'the  Unseen.  Vet,  strange  to  say,  the  great^^ 
Masters  have  been  Masters  of  both.  We  n9>^ 
only  cite  two  Symphonies  of  Beethoven,  in  iU«^ 
tration  of  our  meaning.  The  man  who,  listenKV 
to  the  *  Sinfonia  Pastorale,*  cannot  see  the  be»^ 
tiful  landscape,  sit  down  beside  the  brook,  daxa^ 
with  the  peasanto,  get  drenched  through  mo^ 
through  with  the  storm,  and  give  thanks  to  Qo^ 
when  the  rainbow  first  gleams  in  the  sky,  mtait 
be  dead  alike  to  every  sense  of  Poetry  and  0/ 
Art.  How  different  is  the  Symphony  in  A I 
We  cannot  teU — no  human  tongue  can  tell,  in 
words — ^the  meaning  of  the  wonderful  AU^^retto. 
No  langua^  can  express  Uie  depth  of  thought 
enshrined  m  that  awful  episode  in  the  deUdota 
Scherso,  universally  recognised  as  the  highest 
manifestation  of  the  SublLue  as  yet  afforded  by 
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th«  Art-life  of  the  19th  century.  But,  we  can 
wstientand  it.  It  speaks  to  us  in  accents  &r 
■troKiger  than  words.  And,  in  listening  to  it,  we 
sre  brought  into  closer  communion  with  the 
Composer's  inmost  soul  than  we  could  have 
gained  through  any  amount  of  personal  inter- 
'^cooTse  with  him  during  hisJUfe-time. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  call  attention 
^    these  aesthetic    subtleties,  with  more  than 
ordinary  earnestness,  because,  without  a  full  ap- 
preciation of  their  import,  it  would  be  absolutely 
^possible  to  attain  a  dear  understanding  of  our 
V^esent  position  with  regard  to  the  great  Masters 
who  originated  the  dual  train  of  thought  we  have 
^eavoured  to  describe — the  teachers  who  first 
directed  their  inventive  powers  into  two  well* 
defined  channels,  which,  running  side  by  side, 
^d  sometimes  even  intermingling,  have  never  lost 
^e  particle  of  the  individuality  bestowed  on  them 
^hen  they  first  parted  at  the  fountain  head.     "^ 
Upon  Uiese  two  Schools — the  Imaginative  and 
the  Romantic — the  German  Music  of  the  present 
century  almost  entirely  depends  for  its  distinb- 
tive  charactei^aSchub^rt  identified  Bbnself  with 
both;    and  was^^tt&TJied,  by  the  freshness  and 
•pontaneity  of  his  ideas,  and  the  inexhaustible 
extent  of  ius  inventive  power,  to  use  the  strongest 
points  of  both  so  profitably,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  the  side  towards  which  his  natural 
bias  most  forcibly  attracted  him.    Perhaps  we 
shall  not  be  (kt  wrong,  if  we  say  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  his  Vocal  Music  is  most  freely 
_  nervaded  by  the  spirit  of  Romanticism,  while 
^Ahat  of  Imagination  is  more  clearly  discernible 
in  his  Instrumental  Compositions.     Without  in- 
stancing such  works  as  *  Die  junge  Nonne.*  or 
'Der  l&l-Konig,'   the  very  first  bar  of  which 
transports  us  into  the  Region  of  Romance  before 
we  have  heard  the  first  word  of  the  Poetry,  we 
need  only  point,  in  confirmation  of  this  view,  to 
some  of  the  least  pretentiouH  of  his  shorter  Songs 
— those  gorgeous  *  trifles,' which,  like  the  sketches 
of  Raflaelle,  contain,  sometimes,  more  Art  than 
many  a  more  elaborate  work'.    '  Ueber  alien  Gip- 
feln  ist  Ruh '  is  as  true  a  Komance  as  Schiller  s 
'Fridulin* :  while  the  *  Impromptus,'  and  '  Mo- 
mens  Musicals,*  so  often  played,  and  so  rarely 
interpreted,  contain  passages  as  deeply  imagina- 
tive as  those  in  the  Ottet,  er  the  Symphony 
in  G  major.     We  quote  these  well-known  ex- 
amples, in  the  hope  of  tempting  our  readers  to 
seek  out  others  for  themselves :  and  they  will 
find  no  difliculty  in  doing  so ;  for  it  is  impossible 
to  take  up  a  volome  of  Schubert's  Compositions, 
without  finding,  on  every  pnge,  evidence  to  prove 
that  he  was  equally  ready,  at  any  moment,  to 
pursue  the  courtte  of  either  stream,  or  to  exchuige 
it  for  its  fellow  channel. 

^  Every  really  great  German  Master — Weber, 
Spohr,  Marschner,  Schunuuin,  Mendelssohn, 
Brahms,  Raff,  Groetz,  Wagner, — has  more  or  less 
strictly  carried  out  the  same  principle  to  its 
legitimate  conclusiou,  and  used  either  the  ideal 
freedom  of  Imagination,  or  that  of  Romanticism, 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  his  own  individual  great- 
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^Webep's  strongest  B3rmpathie8  were  with  the 
Romantic  School.  As  a  rule,  his  Instrumental 
Music— excepting,  of  course,  the  Overtures  to 
his  matchless  dramatic  inspirations — is  brilliant, 
rather  than  imaginative;  presenting,  at  every 
turn,  some  sparkling  passage  suggestive,  of  all 
that  is  light,  and  bright,  and  beanti^,  in  Nature,  ^ 
and  thus  continually  hovering  around  the  borders 
of  Romanticism,  tiiough  rarely  descending  to- 
wards those  sombre  depths  in  which  Beethoven 
so  firequently  delighted  to  dwell.  But,  in  his 
dramatio  works,  no  sooner  does  some  weird  idea 
present  itself  to  his  mind,  than  he  yields  himself 
to  its  influence,  body  and  soul,  and  paints  it  in 
such  wild  fantastic  colours,  that  his  audience 
cannot  choose  but  dream,  or  shrink,  or  shudder, 
at  his  will. 

Spohr*s  genius  led  him  into  quite  another  path. 
Like  Schubert,  he  was  equally  ready  to  clothe 
his  ideas  in  the  language  either  of  Imagination 
or  Romanticism,  or  even  of  both  together.  A 
deeper  Philosopher  than  Weber,  he  exerdbed,  in 
a  certain  sense,  a  stronger  power  over  the  minds 
of  his  hearers :  but,  he  could  not  terrify  them, 
as  Weber  could ;  simply  because  he  was,  himself, 
too  deep  a  Philosopher  to  feel  terrified,  even  when'' 
dealing  with  the  Supernatural  in  its  ghastliest 
and  most  unholy  manifestations.  In  one  respect, 
however,  the  two  were  entirely  of  the  same  mind. 
They  both  knew  the  value  of  Form  too  well  to 
neglect  it,  either  in  their  greater  works,  or  in 
those  of  comparatively  small  pretension ;  and,  for 
this  reason,  their  writings  are  invaluable,  as  ex- 
amples of  the  unlimited  freedom  of  thought  which 
may  be  made  compatible  with  the  most  perfect 
structural  symmetry. 

Heinrich  Marschner,  though  neither  so  in* 
spired  a  poet  as  Weber,  nor  so  deep  a  philoso- 
pher as  Spohr,  did  good  service;4n  his  generation, 
to  the  cause  of  Romantic  Opera.  His  two  greatest 
works,  'DerVampyr,'  and  *Der  Templer  und 
die  Jttdin,*  though  fast  losing  their  popularity, 
even  in  the  land  of  their  birth,  might  be  studied, 
^prith  advantage,  by  some  who  are  not  likely  to 
equal,  either  their  richness  of  imagery  or  their 
musician-like  structure.  There  are  passages,  in 
the  former  Opera^  grim  enough  to  make  the 
hearer  shudder;  while  the  latter  breathes  the 
pure  spirit  of  Chivalry  in  every  Scene.  The 
passage  which  describes  the  midmght  carousal  of 
The  Black  Knight  and  Friar  Tuck,  is  a  stroke 
of  genius  not  lightly  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion. 

If  Schumann  ca^^  less  for  accepted  forms 
than  Weber  ov  ^pohr,  it  was  only  because  his 
rich  vein  of  original  thought  enabled  him  to 
strike  out  new  modifications  of  a  general  design, 
compacted  together  with  no  less  care  than  that 
adopted  by  his  predeceasors,  though  arranged 
on  lines  peculiarly  his  own.  It  would  seem, 
sometimes,  as  if  the  richness — one  might  almost 
say  the  redundancy— of  his  inventive  power 
tempted  him  to  overleap  the  bounds  within  which 
the  most  gifted  of  his  associates  was  perfectly  con- 
tented to  dwell.  But  he  neither  underrated  the 
value  of  self-restraint,  nor  refrained  firom  turn- 
ing it  to  account,  in  some  of  his  best  and  most 
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imporUat  works.  And  honoe  H  ii,  thAt,  with  all 
big  freedom  of  ezprefldon,  Ub  contempt  for  oon- 
ventioiiality,  and*  hie  inexhaustible  fancy,  he  ii  one 
of  the  last  to  be  cited  as  an  authority  by  those 
who  recognise  no  law  beyond  their  own  oapioe. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  two  lines  of 
thought  more  direrffent  than  those  pursued 
by  Schumann  and  MendeLssohn.  The  differ- 
ence may  be  partly  explained  by  the  different 
ciroumsUnces  under  which  the  two  Masters  were 
trained.  The  course  of  Schumann's  education  was 
BO  changeful,  so  irregular,  that  nothing  short  of 
unconquerable  determination  would  have  enabled 
him  to  profit  by  it  at  alL  Mendelssohn,  on  the 
contrary,  enjoyed  every  advantage  that  care  and 
counsel  could  place  at  his  disposaL  From  his 
earliest  youth  ne  was  made  to  understand  that 
natural  gifts,  untrained  by  study,  would  sooner  or 
later  develope  themselves  into  dangerous  snares. 
And  he  understood  this  so  well,  that,  even  in  his 
earliest  works,  we  find  an  obedience  to  law,  as 
atrict  as  that  which  distinguished  him  in  his  prime. 
To  his  well-ordered  mind,  this  subjection  to  fixed 
principles  conveyed  no  idea  in  the  least  ^egteo 
inconsistent  with  perfect  moral  freedom.  The 
right  to  think  for  himself  had  ^  never  been 
denied  to  him ;  nor  could  he,  underany  ciroum- 
■tances^  have  forborne  to  exerdse  it.  But  he 
was  equally  ready,  even  in  his  full  maturity,  to 
study  the  woughta  of  others,  and  to  learn  from 
them  all  that  it  is  given  to  man  to  learn  from  his 
fellow.  And  so  it  was,  that,  while  maintaining, 
throughout,  his  own  strong  masterful  individu> 
alitv,  he  drew,  from  the  accumulated  experience 
of  nis  predecessors,  a  store  of  knowledge  well 
fitted  to  serve  as  a  bulwark  against  the  self- 
sufficiency  which  too  often  ruins  a  youthful  genius, 
before  his  talents  have  had  time  to  produce  the 
effect  that  might  fairly  have  been  expected  from 
them.  From  Havdn  he  learned  that  perfection 
of  Form  which,  mnn  his  first  work  to  his  last, 
dotiied  the  sequence  of  his  ideas  with  logical 
consisteney.  From  Mozart  and  Beethoven  he 
learned  a  mtem  of  Instrumentation  which,  like 
a  wheel  within  a  wheel,  enabled  him  to  work 
out  another  mtem,  entirely  lus  own.  From 
Seb.  Bach  he  learned  that  admirable  method  of 
Part-writing  which  raised  his  Compositions  fiir 
above  the  level  attained  by  the  best  Masters  of 
the  period,  and  entitled  him  to  rank  beside  men 
whose  position  had  long  been  regarded  as  im- 
pregnable. Dowered  with  this  store  of  technical 
resources,  his  natural  genius  carried  everything 
before  it,  and,  while  yet  a  youth,  he  waa  unanim- 
ously accepted  as  the  leader  of  the  German 
Schools.  Beading  his  history  with  the  experience 
of  half  a  century  to  guide  us,  we  can  now 
understand  the  true  bearings  of  many  things 
which  could  not  possibly  have  been  foreseen 
during  the  eventful  years  of  his  early  residence 
at  Berlin.  Times  have  changed  very  much  since 
then.  The  freedom  from  restraint  which  we 
are  now  taught  to  reverence,  would  have  been 
condemned  as  midsummer  madness,  in  1830, 
Mendelssohn  was  no  pedant;  but,  he  never 
encouraged  the  slightesc  approach  to  this  lioen-  I 
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tious  anomaly.    Bad  Part-writing  he  could  nets 
endure ;  and,  by  way  of  safeguard  against  wm 
miserable  an  error  he  has  not  only  diown  u^ 
that  Baoh*s  'grand  style  of  Part-writing  is  per- 
fectly compatible  with  Haydn's  clear  principle  o£ 
symmetriokl  design ;  but  haa  so  entwined  the  two,. 
Uiat  they  have  enabled  him  to  form  a  style, 
which,  drawing  its  strength  from  both,  presents 
an  aspect  so  bee  from  borrowed  charms  that  we 
are  compelled  to  accept  it  as  an  original  creation. 
Not  a  whit  less  ^ngerous  is  the  doctrine  that 
deamess  of  design  is  by  no  means  indispensable, 
provided  its  absence  be  duly  compensated  by  the 
expression  of  some  mystic  sentiment,  which,  if 
necessary,  may  be  explained,  in  so  many  words, 
at  the  beginning  of  a  work,  with  a  persincacity 
worthy  of  the  limner  who  vnrote  beneath  his 

S'oture,  '  This  is  a  house.*  Against  this  heresy 
[endelsBohn  waged  implacable  war;  and  he  has 
left  us,  in  his  four  Concert  OveHures,  an  antidote 
sufficiently  strong  to  neutralise  its  poison  to  the 
end  of  time.  We  need  only  point  to  one  of  them. 
The  Overture  to  'A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream' 
contuns,  in  its  first  ten  bars,  more  Poetry,  more 
Imagination,  more  Romance,  more  Fancy,  than 
a  hundred  thousand  pages  of  the  jargon  which 
is  forced  upon  us  under  the  garb  of  modern 
flesthetidsm ;  though  its  design  U  as  symmetrical 
as  that  of  the  Overture  to  *  Figaro,*  and  as  clear 
as  that  of  '  La  Beine  de  France.'  Tet  nowhere 
is  the  Form  permitted  to  obscure,  or  be  obscured 
by,  the  primary  intention  of  the  Composition; 
which  aims  at  nothing  lower  than  the  perfect 
illustration  of  Shakespeare's  meaning.  If,  then, 
Mendelssohn  could  make  shapeliness  of  contour, 
and  purity  of  Harmony,  smoothness  of  Part- 
writing,  and  cleamessof  Instrumentation,  subserve 
the  purposes  oi  an  aim  so  lofty  as  this,  there  must 
surely  be  something  wrong  m'  the  theory  which 
represents  these  qualities  as  intrinslcallv  opposed 
to  all  advance  beyond  the  rudest  forms  of  pedantry 
—the  '  rule-and-compass  work '  suggestive  of  a 
return  to  the  period  when  Art  was  in  its  infrmcy, 
and  its  union  with  Poetry  impossible. 

Had  Mendelssohn  lived  long  enough  to  endow 
Thb  School  of  Leipzig  with  a  patrimony  as 
rich  as  that  possessed  by  its  Viennese  proge- 
nitor, his  earnest  work  must  necessarily  have 
exerts  a  purifying  influence  upon  every  centre 
of  Art  in  £iirope.  Even  now,  we  cannot  say 
that  it  has  whoUy  failed  to  do  so ;  for  there  are 
men  still  living,  who  have  made  his  principles 
their  own,  and — allowing  fair  scope  for  individu- 
ality— are  consdentiouBly  striving  to  work  them 
out,  whether  the  outer  world  cares  to  accept 
them  or  not.  First  among  these  .stands  Gade^ 
who,  though  by  birth,  education,  and  national 
sympathies,  a  Dane,  spent  so  interesting  a  portion 
of  his  lifein  Leipzig,  and  worke^o  earnestly  there, 
in  conjunction  with  Mendelssoln!^4hat  it  is  im- 
possible to  overlookhis  relationship  totfie  Claamcal 
German  School.  This  relationship,  however,  ex- 
tends no  farther  than  technical  construction.  In 
their  inner  life,  his  Compositions  are  too  intensely 
Scandinavian  to  assimilate  with  those  of  any  Car- 
man author,  antient  or  modem.    £[is  Overture, 
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'  Kftchkliinge  aus  ObsLui  *  is  a  Bunic  Poem,  worthy 
of  recitation  in  the  Walhalla.  Its  bold  fierce  Sub- 
ject breathes  the  spirit  of  the  Northern  Myth  so 
dearly,  that  we  may  safely  acc^t  it — in  com- 
mon with  the  lovely  Melodies  of '  Uomala,'  which 
form  its  natural  complement — as  an  inspiration 
from  the  land  of  the  Aurora  borealis  and  the 
Midnight  Sun.  But,  in  the  matter  of  outward 
fonn,  he  has  thought  it  no  treason  to  enter  into 
an  openly-oonfessed  alliance  with  his  German 
neighbours.  Strikingly  original  in  his  system  of 
Inirtrumentation,  he  has  never  suffered  it  to  lead 
him  into  extravagance  or  confusion ;  nor  has  he 
ever  used  his  glowing  vein  of  Poetry  as  an  excuse 
for  negligent  arrangement  of  his  harmonic  com- 
binations, or  for  rudeness  of  design.  In  all  that 
conoems  the  technique  of  his  delightful  produc- 
tions, he  has  been  loyal,  firom  first  to  last,  to  the 
principles  he  adopted  on  his  first  entrance  into 
the  artistic  world ;  and  there  is  good  hope  that 
his  work  will  outlive  the  Cf4>rice  of  foshion  which 
hss  brought  these  principles,  for  the  moment,  into 
something  veiy  nearly  allied  to  contempt. 

It  was  of  inmiense  advantage  to  the  cause  of 
Arty  that  Mendelssohn's  interpretation  of  its 
daiaical  form  and  spirit  should  be  perpetuated 
by  men  like  Gade,  and  Hauptmann,  and  Hiller, 
and  Stemdale  Bennett;  that  his  memory  should 
be  reverenced  by  Schumann,  and  the  proselytes 
of  a  newer  £uth ;  and,  that  his  works  should  be 
held,  both  in  Germany  and  England,  in  higher  |i 
reputation  than  those  of  any  other  writer  of  the 
age.  But  they  were  not  destined  to  escape  hostile 
criticism.  Before  the  production  of '  Elijah/  more 
than  one  promising  young  Composer  had  ventured 
to  claim  the  right  of  thinking  for  himself.  One  of 

'  the  most  talented  of  these  was  Johannes  Brahms ; 
*  from  whom  great  things  were  expected,  even 
before  his  riews  were  sufficiently  matured  to 
Enable  him  to  stand  forth  as  thd  originator  of  a 
n)ecial  line  of  thought.  Though  attached  to  the 
Cooservative  Party  by  many  noble  sympathies, 
bis  conceptions  were  too  or^^inal,  and  lUs  indi- 
viduality too  strong,  to  admit  of  his  working 
on  any  other  lines  than  those  had  down  by  him- 
aell  It  soon  became  evident  that  his  affections 
were  entirely  with  the  Imaginative  School ;  and 
y  his  attachment  to  it  has  remained  undiminished. 

f  like  all  earnest  sympathisers  with  its  aim  and 
spirit,  he  has  used  elasticity  of  Form  freely; 
but  always  with  a  healthy  recognition  of  the 
bomndaiy  line  which  distinguishes  elasticity  from 
distortion.  His  First  Symphony,  in  C  minor 
(op.  68)~a  work  produced  after  Ids  genius  had 
attained  its  full  maturity — ^is  a  case  in  point. 
Departing,  in  no  essential  particular,  from  the 
accepted  model,  it  presents  so  many  traits  of 
origmal  thought,  so  many  welcome  novelties, 
bou  of  idea  and  construction,  that,  while  recog- 
nising it  as  a  legitimate  descendant  of  the  Schools 
«f  Lapzig  and  Vienna,  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
it  leads  us  into  regions  hitherto  unexplored.  The 
fertility  of  invention  which  forms  one  of  its  most 
prominent  characteristics  could  scarcely  have 
fiuled  to  tempt  a  Composer  of  ordinary  calibre 
into  hopeless  departure  from  a  consistent  line  of 
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aignment;  but  it  did  not  so  tempt  Brahms. 
With  all  its  wealth  of  imagery,  the  work  pro- 
claims its  raiton  d^Urt  in  the  first  seven  bars 
of  its  introductory  'Un  poco  sostenuto';  and, 
from  the  thesis  there  proposed,  it  never  diverges. 
The  text  is  illustrated,  at  every  turn,  by  some 
unexpected  comment,  often  extremely  beautiful, 
and  always  pertinent  and  welcome ;  but  it  works 
out  its  appointed  meaning,  without  interruption, 
from  beginning  to  end ;  and  by  no  means  in  unor- 
thodox foshion.  The  First  Part  of  the  Allegro 
is  duly  repeated ;  the  customary  return  to  the 
primary  -  Subject  is  made  in  the  accustomed 
manner ;  and  the  Movement  fulfils  all  the  needful 
conditions  of  Classical  Form,  while  the  Composer 
gives  free  scope  to  his  Imagination,  throughout. 
The  *  Andante  soetennto,*  in  the  unexpected  Key 
of  E  Major,  fulfils  the  same  conditions  to  the  letter. 
The  *  Un  poco  Allegretto  e  graaaoso,'  in  Ab,  takes 
the  place,  and  satisfoctorily  performs  the  office, 
of  the  Scherzo.  And  the  work  concludes  with  a 
noble  Finale,  in  C  major,  which  forms  a  fitting 
climax  to  the  whole.  But  here,  again,  the  author 
introduces  an  unexpected  feature.  The  Finale  is 
so  constructed,  that  it  would  scarcely  have  made 
the  k)gical  sequence  of  the  intended  climax  ap- 
parent, had  it  fidlen  into  its  place  in  the  usual 
way.  Therefore  the  Composer  has  prepared  it  by 
an  introductoiy  '  Adagio/  perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting member  of  the  entire  work.  As  the  whole, 
essence  of  the  First  AUem  was  compressed  into 
the  opening  bars  of  its  Preface,  mo  is  the  whole 
essence  of  the  Finale  compressed  into  this  beau- 
tiful Ada^o,  which  thus  forms  the  support  of  the 
entire  work,  the  due  to  its  consistent  interpre- 
tation, and  the  most  important  link  in  the  chain 
of  continuity  which  binds  its  elements  together 
so  closely,  uisX,  to  understand  it  at  all,  we  must 
understand  it  as  the  natural  development  of  a 
single  thought.  In  the  Second  Symphony,  in  D 
(op.  75),  we  find  the  same  regularity  of  design, 
the  same  fixity  of  purpose,  the  same  exuberance 
of  subsidiary  ideas,  and  the  same  depth  of  Ima- 
gination. The  same  broad  characteristics  are 
exhibited,  in  a  marked  degree,  in  the  'Tragic 
Overture'  (op.  Si),  in  combination  with  a  direct 
and  irresistible  appeal  to  feelings,  which,  though 
subjectivdy  treated  in  the  Score,  may  be  very 
easily  invested  with  an  objective  sense  by  the 
hearer,  who  has  only  to  connect  the  Music  with 
some  deeply  tragic  history  of  his  own  invention, 
in  order  to  transfer  it  firom  the  Imaginative  to 
the  Romantic  School — a  eurious  illustration  of 
the  line  which  parts  the  School  to  which  Brahms 
has  attached  himpelf  from  that  adopted  by  some 
other  German  writers  of  whom  we  shall  speak 
presently. 

The  beauty  of  all  these  Compositions  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  character  of  their  Instrumenta- 
tion.  A  Score  by  Brahms  presents,  at  the  first 
glance,  an  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  a  Vocal 
Composition  for  several  distinct  Choirs.  The 
masses  of  Stringed  and  Wind  Instruments  are 
00  often  treated  antiphonally,  that  the  contrasts 
presented  by  their  differences  of  tone  serve  as  a 
valuable  means  of  imparting  clearness  to  passages 
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which,  without  luoh  aid,  would  lose  force  ihiough 
their  too  great  complexity.  While  the  balance  be* 
tween  these  Bubdivurioiu  of  the  Orchestra  is  always 
maintainedi  the  Stringed  foundation  is  so  solidified 
as  to  afford,  at  all  times,  a  sufficient  support  to  the 
entire  mass  of  Harmony;  and  the  whole  is  thus 
invested  with  a  dignity  too  real  to  be  injured  by 
the  constant  variety  of  effect,  which,  if  less  artis- 
tically managed,  would  degenerate  into  restless- 
ness. In  the  intermediate  '  Adagio'  of  the  First 
Symphoi^,  the  Violins  are  employed  eon  aordini, 
and  the  Tenors,  divUi,  with  a  delicacy  of  effect 
which  has  sometimes  led  to  a  comparison  of  the 
Movement  with  similar  passages  by  Wagner. 
But,  in  truth,  the  arrangement  has  long  been 
received  as  common  propwty :  and  it  is  only  by 
marked  novelty  of  treatment  that  it  can  be  justly 
claimed  as  a  private  possession. 

We  have  already  described  Brahms's  most 
important  Choral  Composition — ^the  *  Deutsches 
Bequiem* — at  some  considerable  length.^  Many 
more  of  bis  Vocal  works  are  well  worth  separate 
examination ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  his 
real  greatness  shises  forth  meet  clearly  in  his 
Instrumental  Music.  His  choral  paoBages— often 
furiously  difficult,  and  sometimes  all  but  im- 
possible—are, as  a  general  rule,  constructed  with 
so  little  consideration  for  the  Singer,  that,  even 
when  their  crudities  are  successfully  overcome, 
they  fail  to  produce  an  effect  worth  the  labour  of 
mastering  them.  Hiis  misfortune  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  because,  in  some  of  these  very 
works,  the  Oichestrai  Accompaniments  embody 
his  best  conceptions.  There  are  but  few  passages 
in  the  'Schicksalslied* — for  example— which 
would  fail  to  produce  a  yery  striking  effect, 
though  the  Vocal  Parts  were  eliminated  from  the 
Score.  But  surely  it  cannot  be  right,  that,  when 
Voices  are  employed,  they  should  be  treated  with 
less  consideration  than  the  Instruments  which 
accompany  them.     This  evil,  however,  is  too 

Caeral  to  admit  of  discussion  here ;  and  U,  van- 
ppily,  gaining  ground  everywhere. 
While  Brahms,  as  yet  unknown  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  small  drole  of  admirers,  was  steadily 
working  out  the  theories  upon  whidi  his  adopted 
style  was  based,  Joachim  Raff's  strong  sym- 
pathy with  the  Bomantio  School  led  him  mto 
a  very  different  path,  and  nepessari^  tempted 
him  to  demand  a  considerable  amotttit  of  free- 
dom from  scholastic  tetHiSfat,  Btft^  he  has 
never  allied  himself  with  ^^:^v/qg^|^  of  law- 
lessness. Nor  has  he  claimed  SipJB9|Mion  from 
established  formuls,  excepc<.i|hen  ^bpelled  to 
follow  out  a  self-imposed  ru]»^f  IttHiiuct  by  the 
character  of  the  subject  he  designed  to  treat.  His 
Fourth  l^mphony,  in  G  minor  (op.  167),  is  a 
miracle  of  regularity — nut-lHng  due  allowance  for 
the  ace  in  which  it  was  prwluced.  Save  only 
that  the  First  Part  of  the  Allegro  is  not  repeatetiy 
it  might  serve  as  a  model  of  the  orthodox  mode 
of  treatment.  If  its  Subjects  are  not  strikingly 
original,  they  are  surrounded  by  so  much  new  and 
vaned  Instrumentation,  and  so  much  careful  and 
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ingenious  Part-writing,  that  they  are  constantly 
presented  in  an  original  aspect.  The  Andante 
flows  on,  in  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  Melody, 
from  begfinning  to  end ;  and  the  strongest  points 
of  the  Allegro  are  reflected,  with  increased  in- 
terest, in  the  spirited  Finale.  This  particular 
work,  however,  cannot  be  accepted  as  the  true 
reflex  of  the  Composer*B  fiivourite  style.  He  is 
never  so  happy  as  when,  with  some  weird  Legend 
in  his  mino,  he  throws  his  whole  soul  into  the 
task  of  depicting  its  shadowy  incidents.  And 
the  tints  in  whush  he  presents  them  are  rich 
indeed;  for  his  power  of  tone-painting  is  nn- 
bounded,  and  his  command  of  orohestral  cdLouiing 
unlimited. 

In  the  'Lenore  Symphony'  (op.  177),  we  see 
all  these  qualities  exhibited  to  perfection.  The 
wayward  character  of  Biirger's  heroine  is  painted 
to  tiie  life.  The  first  two  Movements  present  the 
varying  phases  of  her  feverish  love,  in  nioods, 
all  more  or  less  earnest^  yet  always  saTouring 
rather  of  the  passionate  caprice  of  a  self-willed 
child  than  the  modest  affection  of  a  well-trained 
maiden.  Then  comes  the  parting.  The  soldier- 
lover  is  summoned  to  the  war.  In  the  midst  of 
the  March  which  describes  his  departure,  the 
unhappy  girl  bemoans  her  misery  before  all  the 
worid,  while  the  young  hero  vainly  strives  to 
comfort  her,  in  accents  as  gentle  and  sensuous 
as  her  own.  It  is  the  same  wild  pasuon  over 
again.  We  knew,  all  along,  that  she  would  lose 
aU  self-control  when  the  moment  of  trial  came. 

But  this  is  only  the  preamble  to  the  story. 
The  Finale  takes  it  up,  at  the  moment  in  whidi 
Burger's  Ballad  begins.  The  lurid  sunrise  brings 
no  <>amfort  to  the  wretched  dreamer.  We  h^ 
her  sighs,  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  ti^e 
Spectre  Bridegroom,  whose  identity  with  the 
Ix>ver  of  the  previous  Scene  is  proclaimed  by 
a  shadowy  allusion  to  the  March.  Then  follows 
the  invitation  to  the  weddinff  feast.  The  Phantom 
Charger  paws  the  ground,  impatient  to  be  gone. 
The  Lovers  mount;  and  he  carries  them  off, 
in  an  infernal  gallop  which  introduces  us  to  the 
finest  part  of  the  Symphony.  The  ghastly  ride  is 
described  by  the  Violoncellos,  in  persistent  groups 
of  a  Quaver  and  two  Semiquavers,  which  never 
cease  until  the  catastrophe  of  the  story  is  at  hand. 
This  passage  forms  the  life  of  the  picture,  through- 
out. Constant  in  its  rhythmic  ictus,  though  not 
confined  to  any  fixed  series  of  notes,  it  represents 
the  entire  course  of  the  fearful  journey;  thus 
intensifying  in  the  Music,  the  idea  of  headlong 
speed,  whi^,  in  the  Poem,  is  so  powerfully  ett- 
forced  by  the  reiteration  of  its  most  funous  Stana^ 
When  the  excitement  of  the  situation  increases^ 
the  VidonceUos  are  strengthened  by  the  Violas. 
When  a  climax  is  reached,  the  Figure  is  taken 
up. by  the  entire  Stringed  Band.  When  the  ex- 
pression of  some  particular  incident  demands  its 
retirement)  it  fiMlesintojHantMtffio.  Meanwliile. 
the  scenery  of  the  eldritch  phantasmagoria  is 
pictured  by  the  Wind  Instruments.  The  shrieks 
of  the  nigbtbirdi^  by  long  shrill  triUs  upon  the 
Wood  Wind.  The  ghostly  Funeral,  by  a  Hymn 
for  the  Dead,  first  sadly  moaned  by  the  O^^ombone^ 
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and  then  repeated  with  the  united  strength  of  the 
fnllOrcheBtra,  while  the dsmoniac gallop  rushes  on, 
through  it  all.  The  fetter-danoe  of  the  gibbetted 
malefactora  is  represented  by  a  transient  change 
to  Triple  Time,  me  rhythm  of  the  gallop  remain- 
ing undisturbed.  At  times,  when  these  unholy 
sounds  are  hushed,  the  terrified,  yet  still  unsub- 
dued Lenore  murmurs  soft  reminiscenoes  of  the 
love-passages  in  the  earlier  Movements;  and, 
sometimes,  she  and  her  grisly  Bridegroom  dis- 
course in  little  passages  of  well-constructed  Canon. 
At  last,  when  dawn  begins  to  break,  the  gallop 
ceases ;  the  Fiery  Steed  melts  into  vapour ;  and 
an  awful  moment  of  silence  ensues.  The  lonely 
Churchyard  is  reached.  Again,  we  have  another 
and  a  &r  more  solemn  Funeral  Hymn,  this  time 
sung  for  Lenore  herself.  The  soft  etherial  motion 
of  Sie  accompanying  Violins  gives  it  a  celestial 
meaning,  impossible  to  be  mistaken.  And,  as 
in  the  closing  lines  of  the  Poem  itself,  we  are 
told  that  the  sinner  is  foigiven. 

The  same  power  is  prodaimed  in  BafF's  Third 
Symphony,  'Im  Walde'  (op.  153).  The  First 
Movement  depicts  the  Woods  in  their  noontide 
beauty.  The  Second,  their  appearance  in  the 
Twilight.  The  Third,  a  Dance  of  Dryads.  The 
finale,  the  deepening  shades  of  Night.  These 
shades,  however,  are  haunted  by  a  horror  as  grue- 
some as  that  in  '  Lenore.*  The  stillness  of  the 
Forest  is  represented  by  a  quiet  Fugal  Subject, 
treated  with  exceeding  ingenuity  and  skill,  and 
suggestive  of  repose,  unbroken  by  the  rustling  of 
a  leaf.  Suddenly,  the  weird  notes  of  a  hellish 
tumult  are  faintly  heard  in  the  distance.  The 
Wild  Huntsman,  with  his  spectral  Host,  is  ap- 
proaching. He  draws  nearer  and  nearer,  until 
the  whole  air  is  filled  with  the  yells  of  his  un- 
earthly followers.  We  hear  them  above  our 
heads,  behind,  around,  and  everywhere,  until 
the  hideous  throng  has  passed,  and  its  howls 
have  died  away  in  the  distance.  The  silence  of 
night  descends  once  more  upon  the  Forest,  but 
again,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Legend, 
the  Fiendish  Bout  returns,  draws  nearer,  as 
before^  and  vanishes  in  the  opposite  direction: 
afker  which,  the  Symphony  concludes  with  a 
burst  of  Sunrise.  And  here,  whether  con- 
sdously  or  unconsciously  we  csnnot  tell,  but 
with  equal  merit  in  either  case.  Raff  has  esta- 
blished a  great  Bonumtic  truth.  The  Wild 
Huntsman  first  became  identified  with  modem 
Art,  in  '  Der  Freischtitz.'  At  the  casting  of  the 
flfUi  Bullet,  he  is  represented,  on  the  Stage, 
with  the  best  effect  permitted  by  circumstances, 
and,  in  the  Orchestra,  with  such  consimmiate 
power  of  Instrumental  imagery,  that  we  need 
not  look  towards  the  Stage,  in  order  to  realise 
his  presence.  Now,  Baff's  Music  bears  no  ex- 
ternal resemblance  whatever  to  Weber's ;  yet, 
it  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  iame  Wild 
HuniMman.  We  recognise  him  at  a  glance ;  and 
that,  in  the  absence  of  the  slightest  taint  of 
(dagiarism.  Had  Titian,  and  Giorgione,  been 
oommisnoned  to  paint  the  portrait  of  the  same 
Doge,  they  woula  each  have  enabled  us  to  re- 
cognise the  individual,  though  their  pictures  would 
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have  been  altogether  different.  So  it  is  in  this 
case.  And  we  cannot  but  think,  that,  though 
Weber's  conceptions  stand  unrivslled,  Baff  ako 
has  shown  himself  a  consummate  Master. 

Brahms  and  Baff  may  be  accepted  as  the 
greatest  living  representatives  of  the  Imagina- 
tive  and  Bomantic  SchooU,  respectively.  But 
they  do  not  stand  alone.  Another  young  Com- 
poser has  been  called  away,  too  soon,  aks !  for 
Art ;  though  not  before  he  had  attained  a  solid 
reputation.  Goetz  first  attracted  public  attention 
by  the  production  of  a  clever  Comic  Opera,  '  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,'  performed  at  Mannheim 
in  1874,  under  the  title  of  *  Der  Widerspanstigen 
Zahmung,*  a  work  planned  neither  upon  the  old 
lines  nor  the  new.  It  differs  from  the  traditional 
form  of  Comic  Opera  in  being  written  for  full 
Orchestra,  throughout,  without  either  Recitativo 
aeccOf  or  spoken  cUalogue ;  in  passing  continuously 
from  Scene  to  Scene,  with  no  break  whatever, 
until  the  fall  of  the  Curtain  at  the  end  of 
an  Act;  in  dispensing,  for  the  most  part, 
with  symmetrical  Movements  of  the  older  forms ; 
and,  in  substituting  for  them  long  passages  of 
Accompanied  Becitative.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
departs  from  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
latest  leaders  of  fashion,  in  that  it  relieves  the 
monotony  of  its  declamatory  passages  by  fre- 
quent long  strains  of  tuneful  Measured  Music, 
consisting,  not  of  mere  snatches  of  Melody,  but 
of  continuous  and  well-constructed  phrases,  so 
consistently  put  together,  as  to  invest  the  whole 
chain  of  Movements  with  a  character  not  un- 
like that  of  an  unnaturally  developed  Finale. 
Moreover,  it  is  something  to  be  able  to  say 
that  the  vocal  passages  are  always  really  vocal, 
and  framed  with  real  care  for  the  Voice.  That 
we  miss,  even  in  the  most  broadly  comic  Scenes 
the  racy  abandon  of  the  Italian  Opera  Buffa — 
the  refined  sense  of  humour  which  would  have 
made  such  a  subject,  in  the  hands  of  Cimarosa, 
or  Bossini,  simply  irresiBtible — is  to  be  attri- 
buted rather  to  the  effect  of  national  than  indi- 
vidual temperament.  In  fact,  there  are  reasons 
for  believing,  that,  had  the  Composer's  life  been 
prolonged,  he  would  have  distinguished  himself 
more  highly  in  Serious  than  in  Comic  Opera.  His  , 
greater  Instrumental  Works  are  pervaded  by  a 
tone  of  earnest  thought  which  promise  much  for 
the  future.  His  Symphony  in  F  (op.  9),  is  full 
of  feeling,  clear  in  design,  and  abounding  in  pas- 
sages of  rich  and  varied  Instrumentation.  In 
some  respects,  his  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  Bb 
(op.  18),  is  still  finer;  and,  though  less  homo- 
geneous in  structure,  even  more  full  of  interest, 
in  its  treatment,  both  of  the  Solo  Instrument  and 
the  Orchestra.  Still  we  cannot  believe  that  any 
of  these  works,  or  even  the  unfinished  Opera 
'Francesca  di  Bimini,'  indicate,  either  the  full 
extent  of  the  young  Composer's  ideal,  or  the  point 
he  was  capable  of  reaching;  though  they  prove 
how  much  we  have  lost  by  his  early  death. 

Anton  Bubinstein,  first  known  to  the  world  as      \^ 
a  Pianist  of  altogether  exceptional  power,  and        \ 
afterwards  as  a  writer  of  Pianoforte  Music  of        \^ 
more  than  ordinary  interest,  now  claims  our 
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attention  as  the  CompoMr  of  a  long  lucoeBBion 
of  works,  designed  on  a  scale  muoh  grander  than 
that  foreshadowed  in  his  eailier  efforts,  and 
worthy  of  much  more  serious  study — ^as  furnish- 
ing clearer  indications  of  the  principles  by  which 
he  is  guided.  Unmoved  by  the  revolutionary 
tendencies  of  an  age  which  has  identified  itself 
with  swift  progress  and  violent  reform,  Bubin- 
stein  has  consistently  abstained  firom  fraternising 
with  any  prominent  party :  not,  like  a  dry  pedant, 
blindly  following  in  the  wake  of  greater  men  than 
himself;  but,  as  an  original  thinker,  honestly  oon- 
▼inoed,  that,  within  certain  limits,  classical  forms 
are  the  best  forms,  and  expressing  this  conviction, 
in  his  works,  with  a  boldness  which  has  secured 
him  the  respect  of  many  advanced  'reformers* 
who  are  very  &r  from  agreeing  either  with  his 
practice  or  his  principles.  These  latter  may  be 
oriefly  described  as  the  unconscious  result  of  a 
determination  to  reject,  as  heterodox,  no  means 
of  developing  the  capabilities  of  an  original  idea, 
provided  only  that  neither  the  idea  nor  the  mode 
of  treatment  refuse  to  submit  to  some  sort  of 
orderly  airangement.  The  effects  of  this  deter- 
mination are  as  patent  io  Bubinstein's  Chamber 
Music,  as  in  his  Concertos  or  his  Symphonies. 
AU  are  essentially  modem  in  style,  and,  it  must  be 
confessed,  marred  not  unfrequently  by  a  violence 
of  expression  savouring  rather  of  impulse  than  of 
careful  thought.  Yet  the  design,  even  of  his 
'Ocean  Symphony* — probably  the  finest,  and 
certainly  &e  most  imaginative  of  all— betrays  a 
familiarity  with  classical  models  which  the  de- 
scriptive character  of  the  piece  may  disguise, 
but  certainly  does  not  neutralise.  Thou^  his 
latest  Opera,  'Demonic,*  is  so  strikingly  original, 
that  it  nas  been  described  as  belonging  to  no 
School  whatever,  its  strong  dramatic  character, 
tinged  with  a  curiously  Tartar  colouring,  in 
illustration  of  the  story,  does  not  prevent  him 
from  using  many  familiar  forms,  consecrated,  by 
long  tradition,  to  the  Lyric  Stage,  and  thus 
making  the  Music  valuable,  for  its  own  sake, 
apart  from  its  primary  office  of  assisting  the 
Action  of  the  piece,  it  is  impossible  but  that 
the  well-planned  conduct  of  such  Mumo  should 
tend  to  its  longevity ;  though,  at  present,  public 
opinion  runs  strongly  in  the  opposite  direction. 

We  speak  of  Bubinstein  in  our  notice  of  the 
German  School,  because,  notwithstanding  his 
nationality,  his  sympathies  are  evidently  with 
the  greatest  German  Masters.  For  the  same 
reason  we  speak  of  Anton  ^Dvohik — another 
strong  advocate  for  the  retention  of  the  princi- 
ples by  which  the  great  family  of  Classical  Com- 
posers has  so  long  been  guided.  The  numerous 
instrumental  works  of  this  talented  Bohemian 
prove  him  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  Masters  of 
modem  Fart-writing  now  living;  and  are  re- 
markable for  a  continuity  of  treatment,  inex- 
pressibly refreshing  in  these  days  of  spasmodic 
phrasing  and  broken  Melody,  suggestive  rather 
of  the  unfinished  sentences  of  a  filtering  orator 
than  of  a  well-studied  work  of  Art.  The  most 
marked  characteristic  of  DvoHk*s  style  is  singu- 

I  Fnnoiinead  Dronhak.  [See  Appendix.  Drolix.] 
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larly  antagonistic  to  that  of  Brahms.  We  have 
said  that  Brahms  doUghts  in  illustrating  his  Sub- 
ject with  a  copious  embroidery  of  lateral  motivi, 
DvoHk,  on  the  contrary,  makes  his  Subject 
illustrate  itself,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of 
all  ideas  not  directly  traceable  to  its  outward 
configuration.  In  both  cases,  the  device  is  legiti- 
mate, and  valuable;  and,  in  both,  it  clearly 
emanates  from  a  source  inseparable  from  the 
Compoeer*s  natural  temperament. 

Did  space  permit,  we  would  gladly  speak,  in 
detail,  of  Hiller,  the  friend  of  Mendelssohn  and 
Chopin;  of  Kiel,  whose  'Second  Bequiem'  has 
lately  produced  so  marked  an  effect  in  Beriin ;  of 
BrCiil,  Goldmark  and  Scharwenka ;  of  Beinecke, 
B.  Frans,  Julius  Bontgen,  and  many  another 
worahipper  at  the  Shrine  of  Art.  But  it  is  time 
that  we  should  turn  to  a  dass  of  Composers  whose 
works  have  attracted  more  attention  than  those 
of  any  other  writers  of  the  present  day. 

X^iopin's  close  sympathy  with  the  Imaginative 
School  is  evident  at  a  glance ;  yet  it  is  witb  its 
inner  life  alone  that  he  claims  rdationship.  Not 
only  does  he  utterly  repudiate  its  external  me- 
chanism,  its  harmonic  combinations,  its  methods 
of  development,  one  and  all ;  but,  he  does  not 
even  accord  with  it  in  his  manner  of  expressing 
a  simple  idea.  The  more  closely  we  study  his 
works,  the  more  plainly  shall  we  see,  that,  witii 
him,  the  idea  and  its  treatment  invariably  owed 
their  origin  to  the  inspiration  of  a  single  thought. 
Both  suggested  themselves  at  the  same  moment; 
and  therefore  remained  for  ever  indivisible.  To 
this,  his  writings  are  indebted  for  a  personality 
which  sets  imitation  at  defiance.  He  stands 
alone.  But,  the  inspirations  of  his  loneliness  are 
open  to  all  who  are  capable  of  sympathising  with 
tne  Poetry  of  Art ;  and,  for  these^  ^e  charm  of 
his  Music  will  never  pass  away. 

A  certain  anak^  is  traceable  between  the 
genius  of  Chopin  and  that  of  liszt.  A  strong 
feeling  of  personality  pervades  the  Music  of  both. 
But  Chopin*s  personality  has  never  changed. 
We  see  the  same  man,  in  his  first  work  and  his 
last ;  whereas  Liszt*s  Ideal  has  changed  a  hun- 
dred times.  Much  of  his  Music  is,  in  the  highest 
degree,  both  Bomantic,  and  Imaginative,  at  the 
same  moment.  *  In  technical  matters,  he  submits 
to  no  law  whatever.  The  Compositions  which 
seem  most  faithfully  to  represent  the  man  him- 
self are  absolutely  amorphous.  Tet  one  rarely 
finds,  even  in  them,  the  spontaneity  so  obvioiu 
in  all  the  works  of  Chopin.  The  idea  seems  to 
have  been  worked  out — though  in  some  way 
unknown  to  the  laws  of  Art  With  aU  thisi, 
Liszt  stands  as  much  alone  as  Chopin.  He  baa 
had,  and  still  has,  disciples ;  but  his  ideas,  and 
his  method  of  treating  them,  are  too  much  a 
part  of  himself  to  admit  the  possibility  of  hia 
founding  a  School. 

|p  We  lubse'already  spoken  freely  of  the  theories, 
and  productions,  of  Bichard  Wagner,  in  another 
place.'  No  one  who  has  thought  upon  the  subject 
at  an  will  attempt  to  controvert  Wagner's  main 
proposition,  ^tbat  Dramatic  TnMh  is  the  first 
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neoenitj  of  Dramatic  Music ;  and,  that  all  minor 
coDfiderationB  must  be  sacrificed  to  it.    For  this 
principle  Peri  fought  the  Madrigalists,  whose  true 
l)lace  was  clearly  not  on  the  Stage.    Through  his 
learty  recognition  of  this,  Monteverde  became 
^e  most  popular  Composer  in  Italy.    For  the 
sake  of  re-habilitating  this,  Gluck  forsook  hb  own 
3>eople,  and  taught  the  Parisians  whftt  an  Opera 
■ought  to  be.    Truly,  the  bonsiderations  these 
^reat  men  were  ready  to  sacrifice  were  no  mean 
ones.   The  Italians  immolated  Polyphony;  while 
<xluck  risked  the  reputation  of  a  life-time,  by 
spuming  the  popular  denmnd  for  an  Opera,  in  the 
guise  of  a  Concert  of  detached  and  inconsequent 
iiongs.    But,  even  Gluck  was  not  prepared  to 
aacnfice  everything.  We  hAve  already  shown  that 
lie  was  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  Euphony.^    Nor 
was  he  willing  to  dispense  with  definite  form — 
except  when  definite  form  was  manifestly  out  of 
place.    The  dullest  hearer  must  have  felt  that  it 
was  lamentably  out  of  place,  when,  aa  in  the 
Operas  of  Hasse,  the  Action  of  the  Di-ama  waa 
brought  to  a  dMd-lock,  in  order  that  its  hero 
might  amuse  his  audience  with  a  brilliant  Bondo. 
But,  we  cannot  feel  much  respect  for  cHtics 
who  tell  UB  that  the  Action  of  'Le  Nozze  di 
Figaro  *  is  stopped^by  *  Non  pid  andrai,'  or  that 
of  '  n  Don  Giovanni,*  by  '  La  d  darem.*    It  is 
precisely  because  such  pieces  as  these  carry  on 
the  Action  of  the  Drama  so  delightfully,  that 
they  produce  so  much  more  effect  on  the  Stage 
than  in  the  Concert-Boom :  and,  in  the  case  of 
*  Non  pid  andrai,*  the  Bondo  form  adds  immensely 
to  the  dramatic  interest  of  the  Song.  Why,  then, 
eliminate   the  Bondo  form,  after  Mozart  has 
shown  how  much  can  be  done  with  it?    Why 
not  rather  try  to  write  Bondos  as  good,  as  beau- 
tiful, and  as  dramatic,  as  his  ?    We  know  one 
man  who  could  write  a  Bondo  worthy  to  live 
for  ever,  if  only  he  chose  to  throw  his  heart 
into  the  task ;   and,   unless  the  experience  ^of 
all  history  lies  to  us,  that  man  will  be  lovingly 
remembered,  by  Senta*s  Ballad,  'Traft  ihr  das 
8cbi£^*  ages  after  his  Operas  have  ceased  to  be 
performed  in  their  entirety.  K  evil  combinations, 
and  unconnected  arg^uments,  and  a  weary  waste 
of  interminable  Becitative,  be  really  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  Dramatic  Musio— so  necessary, 
that  geniuB  capable  of  delighting  us  with  pleasant 
Harmony,  and  structural  symmetry,  and  Melodies 
of  acknowledged  beauty,  must  needs  deny  us  these 
luxuries,  in  <vder  that  the  Lyric  Drama  may  rest 
upon  a  philoaophical  basLs — ^there  ar^not  a  few 
among  na  quite  ready  to  vote  for  the  retention  of 
the  luxuries,  even  at  the  cost  of  leaving  the  Lyric 
Drama  in  the  condition  to  which  Mozart  and  Weber 
reduced  it.    Granted  that  the  combinations  are 
not  always  evil,  the  argument  not  always  un- 
connected, Uie  Bedtative  not  always  dreary, , 
nor  always  unrelieved  by  tuneful  episodes  and 
delicious  Instrumentation ;  still,  there  must  be 
■omething  radically  wrong  in  a  system  which 
admits  t^  introduction  of  deformity,  under  any 
circumstances  whatever.    Now,  deformity — the 
natural  antithesis  of  shapeliness— can  and  often 
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does,  co-exist  with  perfect  beauty  of  constituent 
parts.  Whether  these  parts  be,  in  themselves, 
ugly,  or  beautiful,  if  they  be  not  fitly  joined 
t<^ther,  they  unite  to  form  a  monster.  It  is 
only  when  artistically  arranged,  that  euphonious 
words  are  transformed  into  Poetry,  or  radiant 
colours  into  Painting.  We  have  been  told,  of 
late  years,  that  this  law  does  not  apply  to  Music, 
which  must  not  be  clothed  in  the  firigid  formality 
peculiar  to  the  Plastic  Arts ;  but  this  reasoning 
IB  false,  and  would  degrade  Music  to  the  levd 
of  a  mere  sensual  enjoyment.  If  Music  is  to 
reach  the  intellect,  it  needs  the  evidence  of  a  pre- 
conceived and  carefully-considered  design.  The 
symmetrical  form  of  the  Eroica  Symphony  is  as 
necessary  to  its  perfection,  as  a  work  of  Art 
intended  to  appeal  to  the  understanding  through 
the  medium  of  the  ear,  as  the  curves  of  the  Venus 
of  Milo  are,  to  one  intended  to  speak  to  it  through 
the  medium  of  the  eye.  Without  its  curves,  the 
statue  would  be  a  shapeless  block  of  marble. 
Without  its  plan,  the  Symphony  would  be  a 
chain  of  meaningless  Chords.  And  what  is  true 
of  the  Symphony,  is  true  of  all  other  kinds  of 
Music.  If  it  could  really  be  demonstrated  that 
Music,  addressed  to  the  intellect  by  means  of 
the  logical  development  of  a  well-considered 
thesis,  was  antagonistic  to  the  progress  of  the 
Lyric  Drama,  the  demonstration  would  amount 
to  a  positive  proof  that  Music  and  the  Drama 
were  incompatible  existences ;  and,  this  once 
proved,  all  subsequent  attempts  to  present  them 
in  combination  would  savour,  not  merely  of 
aesthetic  inconristenqy,  but  of  treason  to  Art 
itself.  Some  critics,  denying  the  chaige  of  in- 
consistency, affirm  that  the  antagonism  of  which 
they  complain  is  incontestable.  But  it  is  not  so. 
Neither  in  Instrumental  nor  Dramatic  Music  is 
symmetry  incompatible  with  expression.  We. 
need  not  go  back  to  the  dasncal  age,  for  proo& 
of  so  manifest  a  truism ;  for,  some  of  the  ablest 
living  Composers  are  proving  it,  every  day. 
Brahms  and  Baff  are  not  the  only  writers  who 
have  found  full  fireedom  for  the  inner  life  of  the 
Imaginative  and  Bomantic  Schools,  within  the 
limits  of  strict  symphonic  propriety.  Max  Bruch 
has  even  gone  beyond  them,  in  the  same  direction. 
In  his  Violin  Concerto  in  G  minor,  dedicated  to 
Joachim,  he  discusses  his  Subjects  so  thoroughly, 
and  with  such  minute  attention  to  their  betting 
upon  the  general  design,  that  his  Movements 
stand  forth  as  a  living  protest  against  the  crippled 
invention  which  mistakes  the  transposition  of 
some  eight  or  ten  inconsequent  notes,  into  so 
many  incongruous  keys,  for  a  well  ordered  and 
interesting  construction.  Tet,  no  one  who  has 
listened  to  the  first  two  pages  of  the  introductory 
Allegro  will  deny  its  imaginative  power.  In 
the  domain  of  Dramatic  Music,  Bruch  manifests 
— as  in  his  Scenic  Cantata,  *  Odysseus* — a  closer 
and  more  genuine  sympathy  wiUi  tl^e  canons  laid 
down  by  Gluck,  than  we  find  in  the  works  of 
many  writers  who  profess  to  look  up<m  Gluck 
himself  as  a  beginner.  All  that  Gluck  has 
claimed,  in  connection  with  the  Stage,  Bruch 
has  here  used,  apart  from  it ;  and,  so  well  that 
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we  xnisB  neither  the  Scenery  nor  the  Action. 
This  power  of  writing  good  Dramatic  Music  for 
the  Concert-Boom  is  not  common.  Mendelssohn 
exhibits  it  in  the  *  Walpurgis  Nacht,'  Gade  in 
<ComaIa,'and  Bruch  in  *  Odysseus':  but  most 
young  aspirants  either  oTershoot  the  mark,  or 
fall  ImIow  it.  Bruch  has  fallen  into  neither  error ; 
and,  meanwhile,  has  taken  good  care  that  his 
Music  shall  not  fail  through  want  of  constructive 
cohesion.  In  citing  him  as  an  authority,  we  are 
actuated  by  no  controversial  spirit,  nor  desire  for 
an  invidious  comparison.  But  the  important 
appointment  which  Bruch  is  now  filling  at  Liver- 
pool, gives  his  works  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
as  popular  in  England  as  they  are  in  Germany, 
and  thus  renders  them  apt  illustrations  of  the 
point  in  question.  In  many  respects,  an  inferior 
Composer  would  have  served  our  purpose  equally 
well.  We  frequently  find  many  poor  ideas 
grouped  together  wiUi  the  most  perfect  regu- 
larity; while  rich  ones  are  exhibited  in  a  con- 
fused heap,  destitute  of  any  arrangement  at  all. 
In  the  one  case,  the  result  fails  through  the 
weakness  of  its  conception ;  in  the  other,  through 
the  inconsequence  of  its  argument.  The  one 
appeals  too  little  to  the  senses ;  the  other,  too 
little  to  the  intellect.  The  senses  may  be  per« 
feotly  satisfied,  so  long  as  each  character  in  the 
Drama  is  labelled  with  a  distinct  melodic  phrase, 
as  each  locality  was  labelled,  in  the  days  of 
Shakspeare  :  but,  the  intellect  demands  some- 
thing more  than  this ;  and  that  something  more 
is,  a  clearness  of  narration,  which,  apart  fn^m 
the  extraneous  influence  of  new  Instruments  in- 
troduced into  the  Orchestra,  of  alternate  crashes 
and  tremolos,  and  of  declamation  continued  ad 
nauseam,  shall  appeal  to  the  mind  as  well  as  to 
the  passions,  and  thus  prevent  the  Lyric  Drama 
from  sinking,  eventually,  to  the  level  of  a  Serious 
Extravaganza,  or  a  Tragic  Pantomime. 

To  sum  up  our  argument,  we  see  that  the 
pedigree,  even  of  this  latest  development  of 
modem  progress,  descends  to  us,  in  a  direct  line, 
from  the  time  of  Pnetorius,  through  the  chain  of 
the  Bachs,  Haydn,  Mozart)  Beethoven,  Schubert, 
Spohr,  and  Mendelssohn.  The  modem  system  of 
Part-writing,  now  universally  accepted  in  place  of 
the  Counterpoint  of  the  i6th  century,  originated 
in  the  growing  taste  for  Instrumental  Music  con- 
cerning which  we  learn  so  much  from  the  details 
handed  down  to  us  in  the  'Syntagma.'  Under 
Seb.  Bach,  this  system  reached  its  culminating 
point,  in^he  Fugue.  For  this,  Haydn  substituted 
the  Sonata-form;  giving  it,  in  Secular  Music, 
the  office  performed  by  the  Fugue  in  the  Oratorio. 
Over  this  form  Mozart  obtained  an  absolute 
mastety:  but  he  did  not  leave  it  where  he 
found  it.  It  was  he  who  first  invested  it  with 
dramatic  power,  and  first  succeeded  in  making 
that  power  subservient  to  the  expression  of  every 
shade  of  passion,  or  of  feeling,  demanded  by  his 
■abject.  Witness  his  Overture  to  'II  Don  Gio- 
yanni,*  which  depicts  the  determined  resistance  of 
the  hero  of  the  piece  to  the  warnings  of  the  Statue, 
the  threatenings  of  Don  Ottavio,  and  the  gentler 
ooonseLi  of,.Zariiiu^  and  Donna  Elvira,  witii  snch 
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life-like  accuracy,  that  the  Movement  serves  as  an 
epitome  of  the  entire  story.  Moreover,  he  showed, 
in  the  Overture  to  '  Die  Zauberflote,'  and  the 
Finale  to  the  'Jupiter  Symphony,*  that  the  two 
great  manifestations  of  the  older  and  the  newer 
systems  were  neither  antagonistic  nor  incapable 
of  amalgamation :  and  thus  produced,  in  one  splen- 
did inspiration  of  genius,  a  third  form,  identical 
with  neither,  though  compounded  of  both — the 
Symphonic  Fugue.  Beethoven  next  demonstrated 
the  pennissibility  of  extending  the  limits  of  the 
Sonata-form,  in  any  desired  direction,  so  widely, 
that,  while  offering  no  restraint  whatever  to  the 
wildest  flights  of  his  Imagination,  it  enabled  him 
to  express  his  ideas  with  a  clearness  of  argument 
which  has  never  been  exceeded.  His  immediate 
successors  accepted  this  position  in  its  fullest 
significance :  and,  attaching  themselves  either  to 
the  Imaginative  or  to  the  Romantic  School,  de- 
manded the  freedom  from  restraint  which  true 
Genius  claims  as  its  birthright,  and  which  no  true 
Child  of  Genius  has  ever  yet  been  known  to  betray. 
In  so  far  as  this  freedom  has  tended  to  clothe  the 
comparative  meagreness  of  earlier  forms  with  a 
richer  veil  of  poetical  imagery,  its  influeiice  has 
never  been  otnerwise  than  healthy  and  invigor- 
ating. But,  it  has  not  always  been  thus  wisely 
employed.  It  has  tempted  the  neophyte  to  in- 
dulge his  fancy,  when  he  ought  to  have  been 
writing  Thorough-bass  exercises,  as  Beethoven 
did  before  him ;  and  to  abuse  gifts,  which,  pro- 
perly cultured,  might  have  led  to  something 
worth  preservation.  It  has  tempted  false  teachers 
to  tell  him  that  the  Sonata-form  itself  is  an  archaie 
monstrosity,  unworthy  of  his  respect^  and  only 
used  by  Beethoven  himself,  under  the  influence 
of  some  strange  hallucination  the  root  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  discoyer.  That  such  abuses 
are  only  too  prevalent,  experience  has  abundantly 
proved  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  are  in- 
separable from  this  peculiar  manifestation  of 
artistic  power:  in  which  case,  thei^  presence 
must  be  accepted  as  a  proof  that  the  modem 
German  Schools  contain  within  themselyea  the 
elements  of  their  own  destruction. 
i  XXXII.  In  formingTHE  Italian  Sohool  ofthx 
^9TH  Cbntuby,  Rossini — perhaps  unwittingly- 
borrowed  not  a  little'from  his  Teutonic  brethren. 
His  Instrumental  Accompaniments  far  exceed, 
both  in  volume  and  complication,  the  modest 
standard  adopted  by  Cimarosa,  and  certainly  owe 
something  to  the  influence  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 
His  Hamiony,  too,  is  both  richer  and  more 
varied  than  that  of  his  Italian  oontemporaiies ; 
and  is  probably  indebted  to  Vienna  for  something 
more  than  an  occasional  suggestion.  Yet  the 
basis  of  his  style,  in  all  essential  particulars,  is 
thoroughly  Italian,  and  thoroughly  his  own — 
Italian,  in  the  airy  lightness  of  its  Melodies ;  his 
own,  in  its  imwonted  frflshi|pi|^,  even  fo^  Italy, 
and  in  the  passionate  tfMWpn  which  ^ds  so 
much  to  its  dramatic  p^wSBB^oul  din^u^ng 
its  brilliancy.  What  the  Jpinaniicism  of  Weber 
and  Spohr  ia  to  the  German  SchoQil,  "^is  despe- 
rate passion  Ib  to  the  later  Schools  '^of  Italy.  It 
must  always  seem  extravagant^  to  those  whose 
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iMtd  if  fonned  on  Northern  modelB.  But  it  is  no 

ignoble  characteristic;  for  it  is  founded  upon 

Mature,  as  exhibited  in  the  impulsive  tempera- 

jnent  of  the  South.   And,  it  is  always  true.   The 

<limax  always  comes  in  the  right  place ;  and  the 

moment  of  exhaustion  follows,  naturally,  in  due 

^course,  Kossini  first  made  it  a  necessity.  Bellini 

-threw  his  whole  soul  into  it.   Donizetti — a  more 

cultivated  Musician  than  Bellini,  though,  with 

less  exceptional  natural  gifts — used  it  no  less 

skilfully  than  his  predecessors.    And  time  has 

proved  that  these  defenders  of  the  true  Italian 

ityle  were  in  the  right.     Mercadante  felt  this 

strongly,  and  turned  his  Conviction  to  account : 

while  a  host  of  inferior  Composers  followed  the 

leading  of  these  powerful  Chiefs;  some  doing 

good  work  of  an  inferior  grade ;  others  doing  their 

best  to  vulgarise  that  which  really  contains  the 

very  essence  of  refinement ;  but  none  venturing 

to  dispute  the  one  great  principle,  that,  deprived 

of  its  passionate  expression,  its  melodious  grace, 

and  its  perfect  adaptation  of  vocal  passages  to 

vocal  capabilities,  their  School  could  no  longer 

exist.    When  Grisi  and  Mario  were  in  their 

prime,  and  Verdi  on  his  trial,  the  truth  of  this 

principle  was  universally  accepted.     Among  the 

most  popular  Composers  then  living,  there  was 

not  one,  in  any  part  of  Italy,  strong  enough  to 

set  it  at  defiance.    No  Italian  Opera,  destitute  of 

passion,  of  melody,  or  of  vocal  propriety,  wbyld 

have  lived  through  its  first  night.    But,  within 

the  last  few  years,  a  notable  revolution  has  taken 

place.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  change 

was  due  to  the  Italians  themselves;   or  was 

imported  into  Italy  firom  foreign  sources.   But,  it 

is  manifestly  un&ir  to  assert,  as  some  have  done, 

that  the  movement  is  due  to  the  influence  of 

Wagner.    It  is  true  that  its  promoters  have,  to 

a  certain  extent,  adopted  the  theories  proposed 

by  the  German  Master ;  inasmuch  as  they  regard 

the  symmetrically-constructed  Aria  as  incom- 

Eitible  with  the  healthy  development  of  the 
yric  Drama,  and,  on  that  account,  eliminate  it, 
in  £avour  of  declamatory  Recitative,  and  Instru* 
mental  Tone-painting,  subordinating  the  claims, 
even  of  these  powerful  vehicles  of  expression,  in 
their  turxjf,  to  those  of  the  Poetry,  the  Scenery, 
and  the  Action  of  the  Story.  But  these  restric- 
tions, proclaimed  by  Peri,  in  the  i6th  century, 
and  advocated  by  Gluck,  in  the  i8th,  are  not 
altogether  ignored  by  Meyerbeer  and  Gounod; 
and,  since  it  i^  notorious  that  the  best  modem 
Italian  Singers  hakre  achieved  great  successes  in 
the  Operas  of  these  two  Composers,  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  latest  Italian  writers 
have  been  tempted,  by  this  circumstance,  to 
modify  their  style,  than  to  suppose  that  they 
adopted  their  ideas  from  Munich.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  movement  is  a  res  fojcia ;  and  the 
present  Italian  Composers  no  longer  care  to 
write  in  the  true  Italian  manner. 

The  standard  of  revolt  was  first  raised,  by 

Verdi,  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1857 ;  and  the 

result  of  his  experiment  was,  the  utter  failure 

of  his  Opera  '  Simone  Boccanegra.' 

But  Verdi  was  not  the  only  believer  in  the 


new  theory — ^the  hated  awenerismo  of  the  Ita- 
lian dilettanti.  A  formidable  body  of  young 
Composers  soon  joined  the  insurgent  ranks,  and 
laboured  so  enthusiastically  in  the  cause  of  *  pro- 
gress,' that  they  have  already  secured  a  strong 
revulsion  of  public  feeling  in  its  favour.  Fore- 
most amongst  these  are  Arrigo  Bolto,  Alfredo 
Catalani,  !^lippo  Marchetti,  Amilcare  Pon- 
chielli,  Anteri-Manzocchi,  and  the  clever  Contra- 
bassist,  Bottesini ;  Composers  who  have  all  made 
more  or  less  impression  upon  the  public,  and 
whose  works,  whether  good  or  bad,  have  at  least 
sufficient  individuality  to  secure  them  against 
the  charge  of  servile  plagiarism. 

That  the  success  of  the  Italian  reform — if 
'reform'  it  may  be  called — is  almost  entirely 
due  to  Verdi's  clear-sightedness  and  persever- 
ance, there  can  be  no  doubt.  Well  knowing  the 
goal  to  which  his  new  ideas  must  lead,  he  was 
not  to  be  deterred  from  reaching  it,  by  the  dis- 
approval of  a  Venetian  audience.  His  earlier 
Operas  were  uniformly  indebted,  for  their  repu- 
tation, to  a  few  catching  Melodies,  adapted  to 
the  taste  of  the  period ;  the  Music  apportioned 
to  tlie  Action  of  the  Drama  being  put  together 
with  so  little  care  that  it  was  difficult  for  a  cul- 
tivated audience  to  listen  to  it.  In  '  Simone 
Boccanegra'  the  new  convert  endeavoured  to 
remedy  this  defect,  not  by  any  startling  change 
of  style  or  method,  but  by  devoting  serious  atten- 
tion to  points  which  he  had  too  much  neglected 
in  his  youthful  works.  These  innovations  were 
small  indeed  compared  with  those  destined  to 
follow.  We  have  seen  how  the  audience  received 
them.  We  have  now  to  see  how  Verdi  received 
the  judgment  of  the  audience.  In  his  later 
Operas,  he  gradually  introduced  a  real  change  of 
style.  Vet,  some  of  these  have  achieved  a  far 
more  lasting  success  than  that  which  followed  the 
most  popular  of  his  earlier  efforts.  In  judging 
these  transitional  works,  we  cannot  but  see  that 
he  still  felt  doubts  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they 
might  be  most  effectively  treated.  As  time  pro- 
gressed, these  doubts  merged,  one  by  one,  into 
certainties;  until,  in  *Aida,'  first  produced  at 
Cairo  in  187?,  we  find  the  fullest  enuntiation  of 
the  principles  at  issue,  which  the  Composer  has 
hitherto  given  to  the  world.  It  would  not  be 
safe  to  regard  even  'Aida'  in  any  other  light  than 
that  of  a  tentative  production  ;  but  it  at  least 
disdoses  Verdi's  idea  of  the  goal  to  which  the 
new  movement  is  tending ;  and  it  is  especially 
interesting  as  a  proof  that  his  ideal  differs,  very 
materially,  in  one  point — the  most  important  of 
all — from  the  standard  aimed  at  by  the  most 
ambitious  and  the  most  prominent  of  his  fellow- 
reformers.  He  has  giv^n  up  the  orthodox  form 
of  the  Aria  dTentrcUa,  the  Cablxdetta,  and  the 
Camonetta;  he  has  welded  his  Movements  to- 
gether, so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  continuous 
dramatic  whole ;  he  has  centred  more  interest  in 
his  declamatory  passages,  and  his  orchestral  pic- 
tures, than  in  his  passages  of  flowing  Melody — 
but,  that  stream  of  Melody  is  never  wanting.  It 
may  be  broken  into  a  thousand  scattered  phrases ; 
it  may  lack  the  continuity  necessary  to  ensure  a 
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good  effect  apart  from  its  Stage  BurronndingB ; 
but  it  is  always  there.  And  so  long  as  Verdi 
preserves  it  as  an  indispensable  feature  in  his 
work,  so  long  will  that  work  outlive  the  greatest 
successes  of  the  best  of  his  imitators.  That  he 
means  to  preserve  it  is  evident ;  for,  not  many 
months  ago,  he  brought  out  at  Milan  a  revised 
edition  of  '  Simone  Boocanegra,*  with  a  new  li- 
bretto by  his  friend  Boito,  in  which  the  original 
Melodies  are  retained,  while  the  dramatic  por* 
tions  of  the  work  are  brought  into^  even  greater 
prominence  than  the  corresponding  divisions  of 
*  Alda  * :  and  in  this  form  the  Opera  has  achieved 
an  immense  success. 

Of  the  '  Requiem,'  composed  in  honour  of 
Manzoni,  we  shall  speak  elsewhere.  But,  what- 
ever  our  opinion  of  Verdi's  merits,  as  a  Composer 
of  Sacred  Music,  it  seems  certain,  that,  in  his 
later  dramatic  works,  he  has  proved  himself  a 
convert  to  opinions,  which,  thii-ty  years  ago,  he 
would  probably  have  emphatically  condemned. 

We  nave  said,  that  the  Libretto  of  *  Simone 
Boocanegra*  was  remodelled,  not  long  ago,  by 
Arrigo  Bolto.  This  profound  Scholar,  and  true 
Italian  Poet,  exercises^  upon  the  Lyric  Drama 
of  the  present  day,  an  innuence  somewhat  ana- 
logous to  that  of  Metastasio  upon  the  '  Opera 
seria'  of  the  17th  century.  He  it  was  who 
furnished  Bottesini  with  the  Libretto  of  'Hero 
and  Leander,'  and  Ponchielli  with  that  of 
'Gioconda* — both  Poems  worthy  to  live  for 
their  own  sake.  It  is  much  to  be  able  to  say 
this ;  for  there  are  but  few  Libretti  endurable, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Music  to  which  they  are 
adapted.  But  Bolto's  Poems  are  different  indeed 
from  those  which  have  served  as  the  basis  of 
most  Italian  Operas,  for  many  years  past.  He 
is  a  profound  thinker,  as  well  as  a  learned 
scholar;  a  Philosopher,  as  well  as  a  Poet.  In 
a  fourth  Libretto,  more  carefully  constructed 
than  either  of  the  three  we  have  mentioned, 
he  has  given  us  an  Italian  illustration  of 
Goethe's  '  Faust.*  This  famous  Libretto  he  has 
himself  set  to  Music.  And  here  we  have  to 
grapple  with  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with 
which  the  later  Schools  of  Dramatic  Music  are 
called  upon  to  contend.  Their  demands  upon 
the  individual  are  excessive.  How  can  one  man 
shine,  in  the  first  rank,  as  a  Poet  and  a  Musician, 
a  Philosopher  and  a  Machinist,  a  Meiettro  di  Canto 
and  a  designer  of  Scenery  t  Had  Bolto  studied 
Music  as  he  has  studied  Poetry,  'Mefistofele' 
would  have  been  simply  inmiortal.  As  it  is,  it 
can  only  give  pleasure  to  those  who  are  incapable 
of  listening  with  patience  to  'Fidelio'  or  *  II  Don 
Giovanni.'  We  will  not  stay  to  analyse  its  Music. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Libretto  has  been  written 
with  so  dear  an  insight  into  Goethe's  meaning, 
and  so  conscientious  a  desire  to  do  justice  to  his 
intention,  that  it  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a 
Taluable  commentary  upon  the  Poem.  It  has 
been  said  that  very  great  Music  may  sometimes 
save  a  very  bad  Libretto.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  converse  of  the  proposition  be  equally 
true. 

Among  the  most  conscientious  adherents  to 
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the  principles  of  the  new  School,  we  find  a  num- 
ber of  young  Composers,  who  have  already  earned 
a  reputation  which  bids  fair  to  increase  very 
rapidly.  First  among  these  stands  Ponchielli, 
whose  three  best  works, '  I  promessi  Sposi,'  *  Gio- 
oonda,'  and  'II  Figluol  prodigo,'  exhibit,  in  their 
highest  development,  the  most  prominent  charao- 
tenstics  of  the  movement  Bottesini,  in  his  *  Hero 
and  Leander '  and  *  La  Begina  del  Nepal,'  inclines 
rather  to  the  standard  adopted  by  Verdi,  striving 
hard  to  attain  dramatic  power,  but  refusing  to 
betray  the  cause  of  Italian  Melody.  Catakni, 
happily  for  his  successful  Opera,  'Elda,'  pro- 
duced in  1880,  has  hitherto  chosen  the  same  line 
of  action,  which  hss  been  even  more  fully  carried 
out  by  Ajiteri-Mansocchi,  in  his  really  melodious 
works  *  Dolores '  and  '  Stella.'  Marchetti,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  attached  himself  to  the  most  ad- 
vanced section  of  the  party,  and,  in  his  'Ruy 
Bias '  and  '  Don  Giovanni  d  Austria,'  acts  as  the 
champion  of  its  most  violent  utterances. 

Reviewing  the  School,  as  a  whole,  we  can-  "^ 
not  but  see  that  it  must  necessarily  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  Future  of  Dramatic 
Art.  It  has  its  weak  points,  as  well  as  its  strong 
ones :  and,  if  it  is  ever  to  attain  real  greatness,  its 
supporters  must  dare  to  look  the  former  resolutely 
in  Uie  fihoe,  and  fight  with  them,  hand  to  hand. 
Among  the  weakest  of  these  weak  points  are 
three  which  merit  xnore  than  ordinary  attention : 
neglect  of  Melody ;  neglect  of  that  indispensable 
care  for  the  Voice,  and  its  possibilities,  without 
which  the  Opera  must  eventually  degenerate 
into  a  mere  vulgar  crash  of  Instmmentid  inani- 
ties; and  neglect  of  that  careful  system  of 
Part-writing,  which,  in  the  Italian  School  of 
fifty  years  ago,  was  less  indispensable  than  it  has 
since  become.  A  very  slight  knowledge  of  the 
Theory  of  Music  sufficed  for  the  enrichment  of  a 
graceful  Melody  with  a  passable  Accompaniment. 
But  the  new  School  aims  at  higher  things  than 
this;  and  study  is  needed  for  their  atta&ment. 
Hitherto,  Part- writing  has  not  been  very  deeply- 
studied  in  Italy.  It  must  be  cultivated,  now; 
or  the  School  must,  sooner  or  later,  collapse. 
Music  has  its  Grammar  as  well  as  Poetry ;  and 
the  rules  of  the  one  can  no  more  be  neglected 
than  those  of  the  other.  What  would  the  author 
of  *Mefistofele'  think  of  an  Italian  Libretto, 
beginning  with  the  words — 

Avi  Signor  delle  Angelo  ed  deUa  Santi? 

What,  then,  must  an  educated  Musician,  ao« 
customed  to  the  Harmonies  of  Mozart  and  Bee- 
thoven, think  of  such  a  passage  as  the  following  ? 


^iffurviimf 


;v^ffiFFiTff^ 


Surely  this  passage,  and  a  similar  one  in  the 
Scene  at  the  beginning  of  the  Prologue  of  *  Me- 
fistofele,'  must  have  been  written^  like  the  Soheno 
sung  by  the  Cherubim,  for  fun. 
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In  strange  contrast  to  these  crudities,  the  news 
is  brought  to  us  of  the  discoveiy  of  an  unfinished 
Opera— *  II  Duca  d'Alba'— by  Donizetti.  The 
authenticity  of  the  MS.  has  been  established, 
beyond  idl  doubt;  and  the  possibility  of  com- 
pleting and  performing  the  work  has  already 
becm  wscussed.  It  is  U>  be  hoped  that  the  task 
of  supplying  the  missing  portions  will  be  entrusted 
to  an  Artist  capable  of  thoroughly  sympathising 
with  the  intentions  of  a  Composer  who  never 
heard  of  awenerUmOt  and,  if  he  had,  could  not 
have  countenanced  it ;  for,  its  introduction  into 
one  of  his  tuneful  inspirations  would  have  been 
like  the  introduction  of  vitriol  into  the  human  eye. 
Should  this  point  be  borne  in  mind,  and  should  the 
Opera  prove  to  be  in  the  Master*B  best  style,  it 
will  come  upon  us  like  a  Voice  from  the^ead, 
and  may  do  much  towards  the  direction  of  Italian 
iaate  into  a  characteristio  Italian  channeL 

XXXIIL  The  Fbsnoh  School  of  the  iqth 
Centubt  is  a  very  important  one,  for  it  represents 
the  'Grand  Op^ra'  in  a  very  interesting  phase  of 
its  development,  and  the  *Op^ra  Comitiue'  in  the 
nearest  approach  it  has  made  to  perfection. 

The  history  of  the  'Grand  Op^ra'  is  remark- 
able for  the  long  periods  of  almost  unredeemed 
sterility  interposed  between  its  most  brilliant 
triumphs.  Forty-six  years  elapsed  between  the 
death  of  Lulli  and  the  production  of  Bameau*s 

*  Hippolyte  et  Aride' ;  ten  between  the  death  of 
Bameau   and  the  first  performance  of  Gluck^s 

*  Iphig^e  en  Aulide,*  and  twenty-five  between 
Gluck's  last  Opera,  'Echo  et  Nardsse,'  and 
Cherubim's    'Anacreon,'    produced    in    1803. 

*  Anacreon  *  was  succeeded,  after  an  interval  of 
four  years,  by  Spontini's '  La  Yestale ' ;  and  this, 
two  years  later,  by  the  same  Composer's '  Ferdi* 
nana  Cortes ' :  works  which  remained  deservedly 
popular,  until  the  appearance  of  Rossini's  'Guil- 
laume  Tell,'  in  1829,  caused  all  earlier  successes 
to  be  forgotten.  It  is  singular  that  this  beautiful 
Composition  should  alone  retain  its  place  upon 
the  stage,  as  the  permanent  representative  of  a 
period  which  owes  more  to  Cherubini,  Spontini, 
and  Rossini,  than  to  any  other  Composer,  whether 
native  or  foreign ;  for  even  the  best  productions 
of  later  years,  notwithstanding  their  extraordinary 
popularity,  will  bear  no  comparison  with  those  of 
these  three  masters,  on  purely  artistic  grounds.^ 

Nevertheless,  these  later  works  must  not  be 
liffhtly  esteemed ;  nor  must  the  names  of  the 
Mssters  who  produced  them  be  passed  over  with- 
out due  notice.  For  many  years,  Auber  and 
Hal^vy  enjoyed  an  almost  exdusive  monopoly  of 
populiur  favour.  The  lead  was  afterwards  trans- 
ierted  to  Meyerbeer,  who,  having  once  obtained 
a  hearing,  suffered  no  rival  to  approach  him#  It 
was  no  small  thing  for  a  German  Composer, 
attracted— like  Gluck — at  the  outset  of  bis  career, 
by  the  graces  of  the  Italian  School,  to  settle  down 
into  a  style  so  well  adapted  to  Parisian  tastes 
that  a  Librettist,  like  Scribe,  French  to  the  back- 
bone, should  find  himsdf  immortalised  by  the  con- 
nection of  his  Venes  with  the  stranger's  powerful 
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Music.  The  cosmopolitan  spirit  that  dictated  this 
vigorous  course  deserved  success,  and  commanded 
it — being  based  upon  a  foundation  of  undeniable 
talent.  For  Meyerbeer's  French  Operas  are  no 
weak  rehabilitations  of  an  effete  formula.  They 
teem  with  Melodies  which,  however  eccentric  in 
construction,  haunt  the  ear  too  effectually  to  be 
easily  forgotten.  Their  grasp  of  the  business 
of  the  Stage,  too  comprehensive  to  overlook  the 
smallest  detail,  never  fails  to  penetrate  the  in- 
most depth  of  the  situation,  be  it  what  it  may. 
And — most  important  of  all,  when  we  remember 
the  character  of  the  audiences  to  which  they 
were  originally  addressed — they  rise,  where  dra« 
matio  truth  demands  that  they  should  do  so,  to 
a  climax  which  carries  everything  before  it. 
How  many  Composers  could  have  continued  the 
Action  of  the  Drama,  with  increaring  interest, 
after  the  fervid  passion  of  *  Robert  toi  que  j'aime'? 
Yet  *  Robert  toi  que  j'aime'  is  but  an  episode 
in  a  powerful  Duet,  which  itself  is  but  a  single 
member  of  a  still  more  exciting  Finale.  How 
many,  after  the '  Blessing  of  the  Poignards,'  could 
have  escaped  the  chill  of  a  wretched  anti-climax  ? 
Yet  it  is  only  after  the  last  crash  of  Orchestra 
and  Chorus  has  been  silenced,  that  the  Soene 
begpns  to  work  up  to  its  true  culminating-point» 
in  the  Duet  which  concludes  the  Act.  Truly 
these  are  master-strokes :  and  the  Composer  who 
imagined  them  deserves  to  live. 

'  Meyerbeer's  legitimate  successor  is  Gounod, 
a  genius  of  a  very  different  order,  but  of  no 
mean  capability.  Like  Meyerbeer,  he  has  listened 
to  the  counsels  of  Gluck,  and  profited  by  them 
laigely;  though,  no  doubt,  in  many  cases,  un- 
consdously.  But,  this  remark  applies  only  to 
the  theoretical  principles  by  which  his  practice 
is  guided.  In  the  details  of  his  work,  he  has 
taken  counsel  from  no  one.  His  style  is  essen- 
tially his  own ;  and,  if  it  be  tinged,  sometimes, 
with  a  shade  of  mannerism,  the  peculiarity  is 
only  just  strong  enough  to  enable  us  to  recognise 
our  author  with  pleasure.  It  is  impossible  to 
mistake  the  tone  of  his  harmonic  colouring.  Even 
when  he  writes  progressions  which  bear  not  the 
most  distant  resemblance  to  each  other,  we 
constantly  find  him  using  the  Chords  he  most 
delights  in,  for  the  production  of  certain  sensuous 
effects,  certain  shades  of  pathetic  expression, 
which  distinguish  his  Musio  so  plainly  that 
it  cannot  be  misunderstood.  The  dramatic 
power  exhibited  in  *  Faust*  is  very  striking; 
and  much  of  its  Music  is  quite  good  enough  to 
live,  apart  fix>m  the  Stage— a  quality  growing 
daily  more  and  more  rare,  and  regarded,  by 
advanced  thinkers,  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  really  good 
Music  should  not  sound  good,  anywhere.  At  any 
rate,  Gounod's  inspirations  are  always  welcome, 
either  in  the  Theatre,  or  the  Concert  Room; 
whether  from  'Faust,'  or  '  Mireille,'  or  'La 
Nonne  Sanglante,'  or  other  Operas  less  known 
here  :  and  though  'Faust'  is  the  work  on  which 
his  fame  chiefly  rests,  he  has  done  so  much,  in 
other  ways,  that  we  cannot  believe  he  will  re- 
main contented  with  the  laurels  he  has  akeady 
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won.  The  difficulty  of  winniog  inch  laurels,  on  a 
Stage  which  has  witnessed  so  many  shipwiecksi 
is  no  slight  one.  Ambroise  Thomas  had  suc- 
ceeded, over  and  over  again,  in  lighter  pieces, 
before  he  established  his  reputation  by  the  pro- 
duction of  'Hamlet*;  and  the  'chute  ^datante*  of 
Berlioz's  *  Benvenuto  Cellini,*  meant  nothing  less 
than  ruin.  But  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  last  of 
the  traditional  '  Grand  Op^ra.' 

The  'Op^ra  Comique,  still  more  prosperous, 
in  some  respects,  than  its  gmver  sister  at  the 
'  Acad^mie,*  was  raised  to  a  high  aesthetic  level 
by  Boieldieu,  Grdtry,  and  Mdhul,  at  a  very  early 
period ;  and,  even  before  the  19th  century  began, 
had  given  fair  promise  of  a  brilliant  future, 
destined  to  be  speedily  realised  by  the  genius 
of  Cherubini,  whose  *  Lodoiska,* '  Elise,' '  Med^,* 
*  Faniska,'  and,  above  all,  *  Les  deux  Joume^,' 
rise  far  above  his  best  contributions  to  the  r^ 
pertdre  of  the  *  Grand  Op^ra.'  In  these  great 
works,  the  triumphs  of  this  foim  of  the  Lyric 
Drama  culminate.  No  one  has  attempted  to 
compete  with  their  author,  in  his  own  style; 
and  no  new  style  has  been  conceived  worthy  to 
be  discussed  in  connection  with  it.^  The  train 
of  thought  pursued  by  Harold,  Auber,  and  their 
countless  followers,  led  them  in  so  different  a 
direction,  that  one  is  tempted  to  wish  some  more 
appropriate  name  had  been  invented,  to  distin- 
guish their  respective  styles,  and  thus  prevent 
the  appearance  of  an  unfair  comparison  of  works 
which  bear  no  nearer  relation  to  each  other 
than  the  Tragedy  bears  to  the  Ballad.  Never- 
theless, the  number  of  successes  achieved,  of  late 
years,  iu  the  lighter  style,  is  very  great.  Six 
years  ago,  the  hopes  of  French  Musicians  were 
excited  by  the  pxxxiuction  of  Bizet*s  'Carmen*; 
than  which  no  work  of  similar  character  could 
possibly  have  been  more  exactly  adapted  to  the 
one  great  need  of  the  present  crisis — ^e  support, 
and  continuation,  of  a  long-established  School. 
Pleasing  enough  to  attract,  yet  not  sufficiently 
so  to  stifle  the  memory  of  standard"  Successes ; 
original  enough  to  command  attention,  yet  not  so 
new  as  to  suggest  the  birth  of  a  newer  School ; 
it  takes  its  place  among  the  best  productions 
of  its  class,  and  honourably  maintains  it,  with- 
out disturbing  the  relations  of  existing  styles. 
A  School  in  Music  bears  a  very  close  analogy 
to  a  Species  in  Zoology.  Its  line  of  demarcation 
is  a  very  elastic  one.  Countless  modifications  of 
fonn  may  be  introduced  without  transgressing 
its  limits.  But,  there  is  a  point  which  cannot 
be  overstepped.  We  have  seen  that  Wagner 
has  placed  himself  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
Romantic  School ;  and  Boito,  beyond  that  of  the 
Italian  School  of  Melody.  Bizet  has  thought  for 
himself ;  but  has  not  overstepped  the  boundaries 
of  the  •  Op^ra  Comique.*  With  sufficient  char- 
acter to  stamp  them  as  his  own,  his  ideas 
evince  sufficient  originality  to  entitle  them  to 
consideration,  as  belonging  to  a  School  already 
formed.  His  power  of  expressing  passion  is  very 
remarkable :  not  Italian  passion;  but  the  agita- 
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turn  which  goads  a  sonl  to  madness.  And  the 
quaint  piquancy  of  some  of  his  lighter  conceptions 
is  delightfully  refreshing;  as  in  the  Chorus  of 
Gamina,  in  the  First  Act — a  jeu  iPaprii  whic^ 
makes  us  long  to  know  how  he  would  have 
treated  such  a  character  as  Petit  Gavroche,  had 
it  &llen  in  his  way.  But,  alas  !  like  Groet^  he 
lived  only  just  long  enough  to  see  his  talent 
appreciated. 

Notwithstanding  the  associations  connected 
with  its  title,  it  is  by  no  means  de  riaueur  that 
the  subject  of  the  *  Op^ra  comique '  should  be  a 
ludicrous,  or  even  a  cheerful  one :  but,  this  in- 
dulgeoce  is  not  extended  to  the  lighter  form  of 
entertainment  called  the  '  Op^ra  bouffiB,'  now  so 
extravagantly  popular  in  Paris,  and  so  frequentlv 
presented,  elsewhere,  in  the  guise  of  an  TtlT>gli»h 
or  German  translation.  In  gener^  design,  the 
'  Op^ra  bouffe*  bears  much  the  same  religion  to 
the  Farce,  that  the  'Op^ra  comique'  bears  to 
legitimate  Comedy ;  but  it  also  borrows  largely 
from  the  Ballet  uid  the  Melodrama,  and  not  a 
little  from  the  Extravaganza  and  Buiiesque.  Iti 
Music  is,  as  a  general  rule,  too  trivial  for  serious 
criticism;  though,  within  the  last  few  years, 
much  of  it  has  attained  almost  uneiampled  popu- 
larity in  the  hands  of  OffenbachrHerv^  Leoooq, 
and  other  aspirants  for  public  .:4A;vour. 

Though  the  French  School  has  produced  in- 
numerable Instrumentalists,  of  £)iropean  reputa- 
tion, it  has  given  birth  to  cotnparatively  few 
Instarumental  Compeeers.  It  is  true,  that  the 
Orchestral  Preludes  to  Cherubini's  Operas  rank 
among  the  finest  inspirations  of  his  genius ;  but, 
they  stand  almost  aJone.  Neither  the  Quartet 
nor  the  Sonata  have  ever  found  a  congenial 
home  in  France ;  nor  can  the  Symphony  Im  said 
to  have  firmly  taken  root  in  that  country,  though 
the  meteor-like  genius  of  Berlioz  invested  it,  for 
a  moment,  with  a  passing  interest  of  altogether 
exceptional  character.  The  style  of  this  iire^ 
pressible  fi«e-Jance  differs,  root  and  branch, 
from  that  of  every  other  known  Ccmiposer,  Go^ 
man,  French,  English,  or  Italian ;  yeff  its  most 
salient  features  may  be  summed  up  in  a  very 
few  words.  It  is  a  French  paraphrase  of  the 
most  pronounced  development  of  the  German 
Romantic  School :  German,  in  its  deep  cogita- 
tion, its  philosophical  moods,  its  wild  imagery, 
its  power  of  Tone-painting,  and  its  new  and 
fimshed  system  of  Instrumentation — French,  in 
its  violent  outbursts,  its  fiervid  excitement,  its 
uncontrollable  agitation,  its  polished  refinement, 
and,  above  all,  its  ineffable  himrreries.  Its 
analogue,  in  Literature,  would  be  a  paraphrase 
of  'Faust,'  by  Victor  Hugo.  It  exceeds  sU 
previous  revolutionary  manifestations,  in  its  mad 
contempt  for  all  authority,  save  that  dictated  by 
its  own  caprice.  In  the  fearlessness  of  its  concep- 
tions, it  stands  unrivalled.  And,  in  painting  iis 
vivid  pictures,  it  avails  itself  at  one  moment  uf 
the  deepest  Poetry,  and  at  another  of  the  grossest  ^ 
Realism,  with  a  calm  aesurance  which  sets  all 
sober  criticism  at  defiance,  but  seldom  fiuls  t<> 
hit  its  mark.  Are  we  not  made  to  feel,  instinc- 
tively, in  '  Le  Camaval  Romain,'  that  the  shower 
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"xmjtiti  is  a  sham  t  that  the  iKm^boM  are  fio* 
Otis,  and  probably  aimed  at  iyax  eyes?    Can 

coldest  of  us  listen,  unmoved,  to  the  March 
'  La  Damnation  de  Faust*  ?  In  *  Harold  en 
Lie,*  the  finest  picture  of  all,  does  not  tlie 
»la  obUigata  impersonate  the  hero  of  the 
an,  as  he  could  have  been  impersonated  by  no 
er  means  ?  Could  we  obtain  a  clearer  insight 
y  his  morbid  train  of  thought,  if  we  were  per- 
;ted  to  converse  with  him  in  the  flesh  T  It  has 
n  said,  that  genius,  capable  of  producing  such 
rks  as  these,  would  expire  if  tnunmelled  by 
conventional  Rules  of  Art.  We  do  not  believe 

We  believe,  that,  if  Berlioz  had  worked  at 
ee  Rules,  as  hard  as  Beethoven  did,  he  might 
re  taken  rank  among  the  greatest  writers  of 
century.  Casting  them  aside,  he  shines  forth 
the  producer  of  works  which  may  astonish, 
1  even  delight,  for  the  moment,  but  which  can- 
last,  because,  like  the  caprices  of  the  author 
iself,  they  can  never  be  thoroughly  understood. 
Mother  bright  ornament  of  the  Modem 
inch  School,  Camille  Saint  Saens.  has  also 
en  much  attention  to  this  particular  branch 
Ajrt ;  though  it  is  not  generally  in  his  purely 
criptive  Music  that  he  shows  himself  at  his 
;t.  For  instance,  his  Pianoforte  Concerto  in 
— which,  notwithstandiog  its  charmingly  p^c- 
«8que  character,  claims  no  connection  what- 
ir  with  the  Romantic  School — strikes  out  an 
a,  BO  original,  so  reasonable,  and  so  full  of 
istic  interest,  that  one  cannot  but  r^^ard  it 
marking  a  distinct  stage  of  progress  in  the^ 
"elopment  of  Instrumental  Composition.  Its 
sp  of  the  mutual  relations  existing  between 

Solo  Instrument  and  the  Orchestra,  its  exact 
isurement  of  the  capabilities  of  both,  and  its 
Lful  adaptation  of  the  one  to  the  other,  unite 
producing  a  v<jriety  of  effect,  which  is  height- 
id  every  momc^.  by  the  introduction  of  some 
r  and  unexpected  combination ;  while  the 
mess  of  the  general  tone  is  not  a  little 
lanoed  by  the  excellence  of  the  *  writing,* 
oughout.  Saint  Saens  has  written  many  other 
rks  on  a  scale  as  extended  as  this,  and  rarely 
ed  to  strike  out  some  original  idea  well  worth 
lembering;  but  this  Concerto  carries  out  a 
Dciple  so  valuable,  that  we  cannot  doubt  that 
vill  take  its  place  among  the  accepted  truths 
§iii.  On  the  other  hand,  the  meaning  of  his 
tcriptive  works  is  often  very  obscure.  For  in- 
nee,  his  Po^me  Symphonique,  'Le  Ronet 
hnphale,'  is  lamentably  deficient  in  the  clear* 
IS  which  is  indispensable  in  a  work  of  the  ad- 
iced  Romantic  School.  Even  with  prefatorial 
erences  to  guide  us  to  the  exact  bars  in  which 

are  to  look  for  *  Hercules  groaning  under 
>  bonds  which  he  cannot  break,'  and  *  Om- 
de  deriding  his  efforts,*  we  fail  to  recognise  the 
le  moral  of  the  Scene ;  while  the  passage  for 
inged  Instruments  which  represents  the  mo- 
Q  of  the  Wheel,  is,  after  all,  no  more  than 
)  repetition  of  an  idea  already  worked  out  to 
rfection  in  the  First  Movement  of  Spohr*s 
Teihe  der  Tone.'  But,  if  the  Composer  has  mis- 
len  his  strung  point  in  this,  he  has  announced 
70L.III.  PT.  3. 
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it  so  forcibly  in  other  works,  that  French  or> 
ohestral  Composers  must  be  apathetic  indeed  if 
they  do  not  follow  his  example,  in  striving  to 
secure  some  share  of  the  fame  which  has  hitherto 
been  exclusively  reserved,  in  Paris,  for  writers 
of  Dramatic  Music. 

XXXIV.  The  Engush  Schools  of  thb  19TH 
CsNTURT  have  passed  through  so  many,  and  such 
various  transitions,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
give  a  mere  general  sketch  of  their  history. 
They  must  be  treated  in  detail,  or  not  .at  all. 

We  have  seen  that  the  death  of  Handel  was 
followed  by  a  long  period  of  comparative  inaction, 
relieved  only  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
School  of  Dramatic  Music,  essentially  English  in 
character,  and,  though  overflowing  with  Melody, 
sadly  deficient  in  scenic  power.  This  School  did 
not  die  out  with  the  i8th  century,  but  was  carried 
well  into  the  19th,  by  Dibdin  and  Shield ;  and  in 
the  hands  of  Braham,  C.  £.  Horn,  and  Bishop, 
became  even  more  popular  than  before.  Braham, 
indeed,  did  little  for  it,  beyond  the  introduction 
of  some  spirited  Songs,  to  which  hb  matchless 
Voice,  and  perfect  method  of  phrasing,  lent  a 
charm  which  atoned  for  much  weak  Instrumenta- 
tion, and  many  still  more  serious  shortcomings. 
But  Bishop  was  a  thorough  Musician,  a  perfect 
master  of  the  Orchestra,  and,  in  many  respects,  a 
true  genius.  His  invention  was  unlimited.  His 
Melodies  were  always  graceful,  and  pleasing; 
and  his  Concerted  Pieces  were  skilfully  put  to- 
gether, with  that  instinctive  tact,  which  never 
fails  to  produce  the  best  effect  attainable  with 
the  means  at  its  command.  Witness  that  de- 
lightful Finale  in  'Guy  Mannering,'  in  which 
the  Comic  and  the  Sentimental  are  blended  to- 
gether, with  such  exquisite  p^^eption,  that  one 
can  only  wonder  how  the  Composer  failed  to  take 
rank  as  the  greatest  dramatic  writer  of  the  period. 
Rooke  followed,  worthily,  with  *  Amilie,  or  The 
Love-test,*  'Henrique, or  The  Love-pilgrim,*  and 
'Cagliostro* — works  full  of  merit,  though  no 
more  likely  to  be  revived  than  their  prede- 
cessors. If  then,  even  when  reinforced  by  such 
exceptional  talent,  the  old  English  Opera  rose  to 
no  satisfactory  artistic  level,  it  must  clearly  have 
been  in  consequence  of  some  radical  defect  in  its 
constitution.  And  this  was  the  exact  truth.  It 
demanded,  for  its  effective  representation,  a  prac- 
tical impossibility.  Due  justice  could  only  be 
rendered  to  the  impersonation  of  its  principal 
characters,  by  a  company  of  performers,  equidly 
accomplished  as  Vocalists  and  Rhetoricians. 
And  hence  it  was,  that,  when  '  Guy  Mannering' 
was  revived,  some  five  and  thirty  years  ago,  at  the 
Prinoe8s*s  Theatre,  the  piece  owed  its  success  en- 
tirely to  the  wonderful  delineation  of  the  parts  of 
Meg  Merrilies  and  Dominie  Sampson  by  two  cele- 
brated Comedians,  neither  of  whom  could  sing  a 
single  note— in  other  words,  it  suoceedttd,  not  as 
an  Opera,  but  as  a  Play.  Neither  in  Germany 
nor  France,  would  this  perversion  of  styles  have 
been  possible :  for,  neither  in  the  modem  form  of 
the  'Singspiel,'  nor  in  the  'Op^ra  comique,'  is  any 
really  important  part  of  the  Action  of  the  Drama 
transacted  in  spoken  Dialogue.    The  approach  of 
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a  ■oenic  olhnax  is  always  heralded  by  a  return  to 
the  more  powerful  language  of  Music;  and  it 
was  simply  to  the  neglect  of  this  condition  that 
the  older  School  of  English  Opera  owed  its  ruin. 
A  foolish  prejudice  against  English  Recitative 
had  long  been  prevalent  in  musical  circles;  and 
had,  by  this  time,  become  so  general,  that  when 
'  Der  Freischiitz'  was  produced  at  Coven  t  Garden 
in  1824,  it  was  mutilated  in  the  most  shame- 
less manner  to  meet  the  popular  tasfce,  the  last 
grand  Finale  being  represented  solely  by  its  con- 
cluding Chorus.  Even  the  Libretto  of  *  Oberon* 
(by  Planch^)  contained  scenes  in  which  the  whole 
interest  was  centred  in  the  Dialogue ;  and,  when 
German,  Italian,  or  French  Operas,  were  'adapted 
to  the  English  Stage,*  their  finest  movements  were 
excised,  in  obedience  to  this  Procrustean  law. 
What  wonder  that  a  School  based  on  so  fiedse  a 
foundation  should  fall  to  the  ground ! 

Without  one  tithe  of  Bisbop*s  talent,  or  a 
vestige  of  his  reverence  for  Art,  Balfe  saw 
this  weak  point;  and  remedied  it,  by  substi- 
tuting Music  for  Dialogue,  in  the  more  impor- 
tant situations  of  the  Drama,  and  thus  assimi- 
lating it  more  nearly  to  the  lighter  phases  of  the 
'  Op^ra  comique.'  In  this  he  certainly  did  well. 
Compared  with  Bishop's,  his  Music  was  worth- 
less. But,  by  introdacing  it  in  the  right  places, 
he  saved  the  English  Opera — a  work  in  which 
he  was  ably  supported  by  Benedict,  whose  earlier 
Operas  were  based  upon  similar  views.  Wallace 
followed  with  '  Maritana*  and  '  Lurline* ;  Lucas, 
with  'The  Regicide';  Lavenu,  with  'Loretta*; 
Howard  Glover,   with  '  Ruy  Bias,'  '  Aminta,* 

*  Once  too  often,'  and  *  The  Coquette  * ;  Henry 
Smart  with  'The  Gnome  of  Harzburg* ;  Hatton, 
with  'Pascal  Bruno* — produced  at  Vienna — and 
'Rose,  or  Love's  Ransom*;  Mellon,  with  'Yic- 
torine';  and  Edward  Loder,  with  'The  Night- 
Dancers.*  Our  best  Composers  were,  by  this  time, 
fully  convinced,  that,  if  any  good  was  to  be  effected 
for  the  English  Lyric  Drama,  it  could  only  be 
by  the  full  recognition  of  principles,  which,  ages 
before,  had  been  received  as  canons  of  Art  in  every 
other  country  in  Europe.  The  performances  of  a 
German  Opera  Company,  in  London,  in  r840- 
184a,  did  much  towards  the  illustration  of  these 

?rinciples,  in  a  form  both  practical  and  instructive, 
'he  German  'Singspiel'  was  heard,  in  its  normal 
purity,  interpreted  by  Gennan  Singers  of  highest 
rank.  The  objectors  to  English  Recitative  were 
put  out  of  Court;    for    the   Dialogue  of  the 

*  Singspiel '  is  spoken.  We  know,  now,  that  this 
is  a  mistake ;  and,  that  the  only  true  principle 
is  that  maintained  by  the  Italians,  who  insist 
that  everything  must  be  sung,  or  nothing.  But, 
in  those  days,  it  was  a  great  thing  that  even 
the  German  theory  should  be  accepted ;  and  its 
acceptance  was  followed  by  great  results. 

The  eyes  of  John  Bamett  had  already  been 
opened  to  the  necessity  of  this  modification  of 
form,  as  early  as  1834,  when  he  brought  out  his 
best  Opera,  '"lie  Mountain  Sylph,' at  the  Lyceum. 
Before  this  .e  had  produced  a  lengthy  series  of 
dramatic  works,  abounding  in  beautiful  Songs, 
but  based  upon  the  approv^  English  model,  and 
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therefore  doomed  to  speedy  extinction.  But  in 
*The  Mountain  Sylph'  he  proved  himself  the 
possessor  of  an  unsuspected  amount  of  dramatic 
power ;  and,  while  fiuthful  to  his  melodic  talent, 
took  care  to  employ  it— as  in  the  clever  Trio, 
'This  magio-wove  scarf' — ^in  combination  with 
sufficient  Action  to  ensure  its  good  effect.  But, 
though  the  Opera  proved  a  great  success,  the 
new  principle  was  not  followed  up,  until,  affcer 
the  arrival  of  the  Grerman  Company,  English 
audiences  became  alive  to  its  immense  import- 
ance. Then  it  was  that  George  Macfatren  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene,  with  his  '  Don  Quixote*; 
a  delightful  work,  whidx  was  received  at  Druiy 
Lane  in  1846  with  acclamation.  No  less  suc^ 
cessful  were  his  'Charles  the  Second,*  produced 
at  the  Princess's  Theatre  in  1849,  and  'Robin 
Hood,'  at  'Her  Majesty's  Theatre'  in  i860. 
These,  and  some  later  works  of  similar  tendency, 
are  all  written  in  true  English  style;  but  witii 
an  honest  appreciation  of  the  form  which  pre- 
vailed uninterruptedly  in  Germany,  from  the 
time  of  Mozart  until  the  first  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  whijh  has  condemned  it  as  a  relique 
of  the  dark  ages.  With  this  revolution,  Maofiurren 
has  never  shown  the  slightest  sympathy,  either  in 
theory  or  practice:  but,  honestly  striving  to  carry 
out  the  principles  which  underlie  *  Der  Freisehtits,' 
'  Die  EntfUhrung,'  and  '  Les  deux  Joum^es,*  he 
has  accomplished  a  work  which  may  possibly  be 
more  fully  appreciated  after  a  certain  inevitable 
reaction  has  set  in,  than  it  is  now. 

Not  many  English  Operas  of  note  have  been 
produced  in  London  since  Macfarren's  later 
works;  but  within  the  last  few  yean  a  taste 
has  been  developed  for  a  lighter  kind  of  Operetta, 
the  success  of  which  has  surpassed  anything  that 
the  most  devoted  admirers  of  playful  Music  could 
have  anticipated.  In  nothing  does  a  true  Artist 
declare  himself  more  unmistakeably,  than  in  his 
power  of  adapting  himself  to  circumstances.  We 
all  know  that  Opera  bufih  is  a  lower  form  of  Art 
than  Opera  seria;  yet  Cimarosa  and. Rossini 
achieved  some  success  in  it,  to  say  nothing  of 
Mozart  In  like  manner,  though  we  do  not  say 
that  English  Comic  Operetta  is,  in  itself,  a  noble 
conception,  we  do  say,  that,  since  the  English 
public  is  determined  to  have  it,  Arthur  Sullivan 
.^as  proved  himself  a  true  Artist,  by  meeting  the 
"^mand  in  so  conscientious  a  spirit  that  his  re- 

t Citation  as  a  Musician  will  rest,  eventually,  on 
is  Operettas,  as  much  as  on  his  more  serious 
Compositions.  A  strong  affinity  may  be  traced 
between  these  pretty  trifles,  and  the  older  fonns 
of  Italian  Opera  buifa.  The  Tunes  are  catching, 
in  the  highest  degree.  If  they  were  not  so, 
no  Operetta  would  live  a  week.  But,  they 
are  also  put  together  with  so  much  genuine 
Musician-like  feeling,  that,  though  they  may  be 
ground  on  the  barrel-organ,  and  whistled  in  the 
street,  they  can  never  sound  vulgar.  And,  the 
brightest  fun  of  the  piece,  the  real  vis  eomica, 
lies— as  in  'H  Barbiere,'  and  *La  CenerentoU* 
— not  in  the  words,  but  in  the  Music.  *  Hardly 
ever'  would  not  have  passed  into  a  proverb,  if 
it  had  been  spoken.    It  makes  us  laugh,  only 
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'because,  like  all  the  o^er  good  things  in '  H.  M.  S. 
PinAfore/  it  is  so  set  to  Music  "that  the  Singer 
has  no  choice  but  to  turn  it  into  fun.  And 
it  is  exactly  the  same  with  'Patience/  and 
*  Cox  and'  Box.'  Their  Music  overflows  with 
witty  passages;  passages  which  would  make  the 
words  sound  witty,  were  they  ever  so  tame. 
The  fun  of  very  clever  people  is  always  the 
richest  fun  of  aU.  Its  re6nement  is  a  thousand 
times  more  telling  than  the  coarser  utterances  of 
ordinary  humour.  And  so  it  haa  always  been 
with  the  greatest  Masters  of  Opera  buffa.  Paisi- 
ello  and  Cimarosa  are  accept^  as  Classical  Com- 
posers; yet  their  sprightliness  exceeds  that  of 
all  the  farce-^ters  that  ever  existed.  Arthur 
Sullivan  has  made  every  one  in  London  laugh ; 
yet,  the  predominating  quality  in  the  Music  of 
'  H.M.S.  Pinafore '  is  reverence  for  Art — con- 
■dentious  observance  of  its  laws,  in  little  things. 
It  may  sound  absurd  to  say  so:  but,  no  one 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine  the  Score  can 
deny  the  fact. 

It  is  said  that  the  Composer  of  these  popular 
Operettas  is  contemplating  a-.  Serious  Opera, 
planned  upon  an  extensive  scale.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  report  may  prove  true;  for, 
with  his  great  reputation,  he  can  hardly  fail  to 
obtain  a  hearing,  though  there  is  not  much  hope, 
in  England,  for  aspirants  of  lesser  celebrity.  That 
Stanford's  'Veiled  Prophet'  should  have  been 
performed,  for  the  first  time,  at  Hanover,  in 
the  form  of  a  German  translation,  is  a  reproach 
to  our  national  taste.  Had  the  work  proceeded 
from  an  untried  hand,  managers  might  have  been 
foi^ven  for  refusing  to  risk  the  production  of  a 
piece  demanding  such  costly  scenic  preparation. 
But  Stanford's  name  was  not  unknown;  and 
'The  Veiled  Prophet*  proved  to  be  something 
better  than  a  poor  conmionplace  imitation  of 
foreign  models.  Though  original,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  it  never  descendp  to  eccentricity. 
While  giving  firee  expression  to  any  amount  of 
Becessary  dramatic  colouring,  the  Composer  never 
foigets  that  there  is  another  side  to  the  question 
— that  even  dramatic  colouring  must  conform  to 
laws  which  have  been  ordained  in  order  that  Art 
may  never  degrade  herself  by  the  presentation  of 
that  which  is  hideous,  or  even  unlovely.  This 
wholesome  restraint  is  exemplified,  in  a  ver  ^e- 
xnarkable  way,  in  the  Music  allotted  to  Moka  "^  . 
The  temptation  to  represent  physical  ugliness  u^ 
ugly  progressions  would  have  been  too  strong  for 
many  a  young  Composer  to  resist ;  yet,  here,  with 
no  suspicion  of  such  revolting  symbolism,  we  are 
■till  made  to  realise  the  horror  of  the  Scene  in  its 
fullest  significance.  There  is  a  determined  cha- 
racter about  the  Watchman's  Song  which  stamps 
ity  throughout,  as  an  original  inspiration.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  &e  Music  designed  to 
aoo(»npany  the  rising  of  the  magic  moon ;  while 
the  more  regularly  developed  Aiovementa — such 
as  the  Duet  between  Zelica  and  Axim,  in  the 
Second  Act — show  evidence  of  a  preconceived 
design,  which  greatly  augments  the  qiusical  in- 
terest of  the  piece.  «f  udged  as  a  whole,  the  Opera 
takes  rank  as  a  legitimate  product  of  the  Bomantio 
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School,  original  enough  to  claim  our  hearty  re- 
cognition, on  its  own  merits,  yet  obedient  enough 
to  scholastic  law  to  show  that  its  author  has  not 
neglected  the  study  of  classical  models. 

Want  of  space  compels  us  to  pass  over  the 
Dramatic  Works  of  Cowen,  and  Alfred  Cellier, 
and  many  another  rising  Artist,  without  detailed 
notice  ;  but,  with  so  many  young  Composers  in 
the  full  strength  of  their  artistic  life,  and  so  many 
clever  librettists  ready  to  cast  in  their  lot  with 
them,  we  cannot  but  think  that  there  is  good 
hope  for  the  future  of  English  Opera. 

Dxiring  the  earlier  decii^  of  the  19th  century, 
England  did  but  little  for  Sacred  Musio^  In  one 
important  point,  however,  she  was  faithful  to 
tra[dition.  She  Alone  kept  alive  that  love  for 
Handel  which  was  elsewhere  absolutely  extinct. 
The  Ceecilian  Society,  and,  after  it,  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  did  more  good  than  could  have 
been  achieved  by  any  number  of  lukewarm  Com- 
posers. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  some  of  the 
finest  Music  we  possess  must  have  been  delivered 
over  to  oblivion,  had  it  not  been  kept  before  the 
world  by  these  two  Associations,  until  its  beauties 
were  recognised  elsewhere,  and  Germany  began 
that  splendid  edition  of  Handel's  works,  which 
ought,  years  ago,  to  have  been  printed  in  London. 
All  honour  to  Dr.  Chrysander  for  his  labour  of 
love  1  But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  English 
were  the  first  to  promote,  in  one  way,  the  work 
which  Germany  is  now  promoting  in  another;  for 
it  is  to  the  enterprise  of  London  publishers  that 
we  owe  those  octavo  editions  of  Handel's  Ora- 
torios, the  chenpness  of  which  places  them  in 
the  hands  of  every  one,  while  their  enormous 
circulation  shows  how  wonderfully  the  taste  for 
good  Music  must  be  on  the  increase.  Moreover, 
the  weakness,  which,  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago," 
lowered  the  tone  of  English  Sacred  Music  so^ 
deplorably,  has  given  place  to  a  more  promising 
power  of  healthy  production.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  reaction  is  mainly  traceable  to  the 
first  performance,  in  1846,  of  Mendelssohn's 
'  Elijah,*  an  event  which  impressed  the  British 
pubUc  with  a  deeper  reverence  for  the  higher 
branches  of  Art  than  it  had  previously  enter- 
tained. The  audiences  assembling  at  Exeter 
Hall  knew  some  dozen  Oratorios — the  finest  in 
the  world— and  honestly  appreciated  them.  But, 
they  did  not  care  to  hear  anything  they  did  not 
know.  They  were  afraid  to  pass  judgment  on 
Music  with  which  they  were  not  uimiliar,  lest, 
by  criticising  it  too  favourably,  they  should  com- 
promise their  taste.  The  appearance  of  *  Elijah' 
put  an  end  to  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things. 
The  Oratorio  proved  to  be  superb ;  and  no  one 
was  afraid  to  acknowledge  it.  The  reaction  was 
complete.  The  eyes  of  a  large  section  of  the 
Musical  public  were  opened ;  and  many  who  had 
never  before  entertained  the  idea  of  such  a  ques- 
tion, began  to  ask  whether  the  creative  faculty 
might  not  still  be  found  within  the  pale  of  the 
English  School.  It  was  found ;  apd,  one  by  one, 
works  were  produced,  quite  Biiyi^^^  enough  to 
give  fair  promise  of  the  ultimate  formation  of  a 
new  Scheol  of  English  Oratorio.    To  Stemdale 
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Bennett  we  owe  'The  Woman  of  Samari**;  to 
C.£.Honley,  *David/  < JoBepb/  and  'Gideon' ;  to 
Macfarren, '  S.  John  the  Baptist/  'The  Bemireo- 
tion/  and  'Joseph';  to  Benedict,  'Saint  Cecilia* 
and  'S. Peter';  to  Onseley,  'Saint  Polycarp '  and 
'Hagar ' ;  to  Sullivan,  ' The  Prodigal  Son'  and 
'  The  Light  of  the  World' ;  to  John  Francis  Bar- 
nett,  'The  Raising  of  Lasaras';  to  Bexfield, 
•  Israel  restored' ;  to  Chipp,  'Job*  and  '  Naomi'; 
to  Dearie,  'Israel  in  the  WildemeH';  to  Costa, 
'Eli'  and  'Naaman*;  to  Henry  Leslie,  'Xm- 
manuel'  and  'Judith';  to  Bamby,  * Rebekah*; 
to  Joseph  Parry, '  Emanuel  * ;  to  Bridge, '  Mount 
Moriah ' ;  to  Armes, '  Saint  John  the  Evangelist*; 
to  Pierson,  'Jerusalem,'  and  the  unfinished  Ora- 
torio 'Hezekiah.'  Were  we  to  speak  of  these 
works,  or  any  of  them,  as  on  a  level  with  'Saint 
Paul,*  or  '  Elijah,'  their  Composers  would  be  tiie 
first  to  contradict  us.  But  we  do  say,  that,  with 
such  a  list  before  us— a  list  hx  from  complete — 
it  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  the  English  Ora- 
torio as  extinct. 

In  order  to  supply  a  pressing  need  at  our 
Provincial  Musi(»l  Festivals,  the  Oratorio  has 
been  supplemented,  of  late  years,  by  the  Choral 
Cantata,  in  which  some  of  our  best  English  Com- 
posers have  attained  considerable  success.  Among 
the  best  examples  produced  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  we  may  mention  Dr.  Stainer's  '  Daughter 
of  Jairus';  Caldioott's  'Widow  of  Nain';  Dr. 
Bridge's 'Boadicea*;  Macfarren's'Lenora,*  'May 
"Day,*  *  The  Sleeper  awakened,' '  Christmas,'  and 
'The  Lady  of  the  Lake*;  Stemdale  Bennett's 
'May  Queen';  Benedict's  'Undine'  and  'Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion' ;  John  Francis  Bamett's '  Paradise 
and  the  Peri,'  'The  Ancient  Mariner,'  and  'The 
Building  of  the  Ship* ;  Hodson's'  Golden  Legend ' ; 
Hubert  Parry's  'Prometheus  Unbound* ;  Cowen's 
'  Corsair,'  *  S.  Ursula.'  and  '  The  Rose  Maiden'; 
Madame  Sainton-Dolby 's '  Legend  of  Saint  Doro- 
thea,* 'The  Story  of  the  Faithful  Soul,*  and 
•Thalassa';  Gadsby's  'Alcestis,'  and  'The  Lord 
of  the  Isles';  Front's  'Hereward';  Leslie's 
'Holyrood,'  and  'The  Daughter  of  the  Isles*; 
H.  Smart's  '  Jacob,' '  Bride  of  Dunkenon,* '  King 
Ren^s  daughter,'  and  'The  Fisher  Maidens'; 
Mackenzie's  'The  Bride* ;  Sullivan's  'Kenilworth' 
and  '  Martyr  of  Antioch';  and  many  others. 

The  extraordinary  number  of  these  ambitious 
works  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  increasing 
seal  for  the  cultivation  of  Part-Singing  mani- 
fested by  all  classes  of  English  Society.  Forty 
years  ago,  the  Art  was  scarcely  known  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Sacred  Harmonio  Society,  and 
the  Choirs  assembling  at  the  greater  Provincial 
Festivals.  But,  in  1840,  Mr.  HuUah—already 
well  known  to  the  public  by  his  '  Village  Co- 
quettes '  and  some  other  Operas — first  set  on  foot 
tile  famous  Classes,  which,  beginning  at  the 
Training  College  at  Battersea,  have  since  spread 
to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country ;  insomuch 
that  there  are  few  parishes  in  England,  which 
have  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  boasted  a  Class 
on  the  'Hullah  System,'  and  few  towns  destitute 
of  a  respectable  '  Choral  Society.'  So  great  was 
the  success  of  the  movement,  that,  aided  by  his 
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friend,  E.  0.  May,  and  other  coadjutors,  Mr. 
Hullah  was  able,  within  a  veiy  few  years,  to 
iMse  the  system  of  training  to  a  standard  much 
higher  than  that  which  he  had  originally  contem- 
plated ;  and,  drafting  his  best  pupils  into  a  more 
advanced  Choir,  to  perform  the  Oratorios  of 
Handel,  and  other  great  works,  first  at  Exeter 
Hall,  and  then  at  S.  Martin's,  in  a  style  which 
did  honour  to  the  Association,  even  in  the  &ce  of 
the  Sacred  Harmonio  Society.    The  effect  of 
these  energetic  proceedings  was  to  educate,  not 
only  the  tute,  but  the  Yoioes  of  the  people,  alao, 
to  a  point  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  Choirs 
founded    by  Leslie,  Bamby,  and   others,  for 
smaller  gatiieiings,  for  the  Gluck  Society,  and 
for  the  now  firmly  established  Bach  Choir,  which, 
under  the  able  direction  of  Otto  Goldschmidty 
with    Madame   Lind-Goldschmidt    consenting, 
from  pure  love  of  Art,  to  lead  its  Sopranos,  has 
achieved  its  well-known  success  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  choral  works  of  the  highest  order. 
Moreover,  this  increased  and  increasing  love  for 
Choral  Singing  has  already  led  to  the  produc- 
tion of  countless  Anthems,  Services,  and  other 
pieces  of  Choral  Music,  many  of  which  are  in 
fitYOur  with  our  Church  Choirs. 
'  During  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  In- 
strumental Music  was  chiefly  represented,  in  Eng- 
land, by  Clementi,  John  Fidd,  John  Cramer,  the 
elder  Wesley,  Dr.  Crotch,  Thoe.  Attwood,  G.  £. 
Griffin,  and  B.  Jacob.     To  these  succeeded  Mo- 
soheles  and  Cipriani  Potter ;  after  whose  retirement 
a  newer  style  was  developed,  under  the  leadership 
of  Stemdale  Bennett.    He  first  showed  us  how, 
to  the  refined  technique  of  his  predecessors,  a  new 
grace  might  be  added  more  captivating  than  all 
the  rest :  and,  crystallising  this,  in  his  written 
works,  he  has  breathed   a  spirit  into  English 
Musio  which  will  not  be  soon  forgotten.    It  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that,  in  perfection  of  form, 
clearness  of  design,   symmetry  of  proportion, 
and  delicacy  of  detail,  his  style  has  never  been 
rivalled,  since  the  death  of  Mendelssohn.    These 
four  great  qualities— especially  the  last— distin- 
guish it  from  all  contemporary  methods.    And 
Uiese   qualities   served    him,    even   before   he 
left  the  Royal  Academy,  as  a  fortress,  under 
shelter  of  which  he  might  safely  give  firee  scope 
to  his  genius,  in  any  desired  direction.     Pro- 
tected by  this,  he  fearlessly  suffered  his  Fancy  to 
lead  him  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Romantic 
School.  Not  towards  the  spectre-haunted  region  so 
familiar  to  Weber  and  Marschner,  but  into  the 
bright  realm  of  Nymphs,  and  Sprites,  and  Faeries, 
and  all  the  beautiful  creatures  of  the  woods ;  the 
dwellers  in  lonely  streams;  the  dancers  in  the 
moonlit  meadow;    ethereal  essences  which  he 
knew  how  to  paint  in  colours  as  bright  and  beau- 
tiful as  themselves.    Where  Weber  shows  us  a 
Dragon,   Bennett  points  to  the  gambols  of  a 
Squirrel ;  but  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  we  are 
made  to  see  the  one  picture  as  clearly  as  the 
other.   Still,  Bennett  was  no  realist.    He  painted 
his  picture  with  an  exactness  of  definition  which 
compels  our  instant  recognition ;  but,  he  dealt 
with  the  Unseen,  as  well  as  with  the  Seen,  and 
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ihuB  affiliated  himself  to  the  Imaginative  School 
ai  doeely  as  to  her  Romantic  sister.  There  are 
thoughts  in  his  Concertos,  in  the  Symphony  in 
G  Minor,  and  in  many  of  his  pieces  of  Chamber 
Music,  which  neither  words,  nor  pictures,  can 
communicate  from  mind  to  mind;  thoughts  which 
can  only  be  rendered  intelligible  tlm)ugh  the 
medium  of  Music,  and  which,  so  oommunicated, 
unite  the  inmost  soul  of  the  hearer  with  that  of 
the  Composer.^  No  doubt,  this  is  the  highest 
result  that  Music  can  hope  to  reach — certiunly, 
the  most  intellectual.  But,  this  view  of  the  case 
detracts  nothing,  either  from  ^he  merit,  or  the 
charm,  of  Romantic  pictures,  so  delicately  painted 
as  the  Overtures  to  'The  Naiads,'  'The  Wood- 
nymphs,*  *  Paradise  and  the  Peri,*  or  'Parisina* — 
in  which  last  sad  inspiration  the  deepest  depths 
of  Tragedy  are  reached  as  certainly  as  the  per- 
fection of  beauty  is  reached  in  the  others.  The 
*  Three  Musical  Sketches '  stand  forth  like  three 
little  Water  Colour  Drawings  from  the  pencil  of 
Turner,  who  himself  could  have  thrown  no  more 
poetical  expression  into  the  calm  ripple  on  '  The 
Lake,'  the  rush  of  *The  Mill-stream,*  or  the 
brilliant  sparkle  of  *  The  Fountain,'  than  Bennett 
has  done  by  means  of  the  simplest  possible  form 
of  Tone-Painting.  Yet,  even  frx)m  these,  the 
taint  of  vulgar  reaUsra  is  entirely  excluded.  The 
only  satisfactory  test  that  can  be  applied,  in  such 
cases,  is  the  question,  '  Would  the  Music  sound 
good,  and  beautiful,  and  interesting^  to  a  man 
who  had  never  seen,  or  heard  of,  a  ]j»ke,  a  Mill- 
stream,  or  a  Fountain  ?*  And  there  can  be  only 
one  answer — of  course  it  would.  Bennett  never 
once,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  artistic  life, 
descended  to  anything  that  was  beneath  the 
dignity  of  his  Art.  One  may  read  noblesse  oblige 
in  every  bar  he  ever  wrote.  And  we,  who  knew 
him  intimately,  can  confidently  assert,  that, 
though  his  whole  heart  was  full  of  gentleness, 
the  kindness  of  his  disposition  never  tempted  him 
to  condone,  in  others,  what  he  would  himself 
have  rejected  as  unworthy  of  an  Artist.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  could  not  tolerate  bad  Part- 
writing,  or  vicious  Harmony,  or  hideous  malform- 
ation disguised  under  the  Utle  of  freedom  from 
archaic  bondage,  he  never  refused  to  do  justice 
to  a  grand  idea,  because  it  was  new.  Indeed,  so 
far  removed  was  his  loyal  Conservatism  from  the 
blindness  which  can  see  no  good  in  anything  not 
yet  consecrated  by  the  lapse  of  time,  that  he  him- 
self was  always  ready  to  welcome  new  ideas; 
and  to  deal  with  them  in  such  sort,  that,  in 
many  respects,  his  Music  was  very  much  in  ad- 
vance of  its  age. 

Under  such  a  leader,  it  would  have  been 
shameful  if  the  English  School  had  produced  no 
Instrumental  Music.  It  has  produced  much. 
Macfarren's  Overtures  to  'Chevy  Chase,'  'Hie 
Merchant  of  Venice,*  *  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  'Ham- 
let,' and  'Don  Carlos';  John  Francis  Barnett's 
'  Symphony  in  A  Minor/  *  Overture  Symphon- 
ique,'  Overture  to  '  A  Winter's  Tale,'  and  *  Con- 
certo in  D  minor*;  Stanford's  Symphonies,  his 
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Sonata  for  Pianoforte  and  Violin,  in  D  (op.  ii), 
his  Violoncello  Sonata,  in  A  (op.  9),  and  his  other 
pieces  for  the  Chamber,  are  all  works  worthy  of 
recognition.  Best's  Organ  Music,  even  apart 
frt>m  its  Musician-like  construction,  and  pure 
artistic  feeling,  shows  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  chaxacter  and  capabilities  of  the  In- 
strument, which  cannot  but  secure  for  it  a  long 
term  of  frivour.  Meanwhile,  we  owe  much  to  a 
large  and  daily  increasing  class  of  Organists, 
once  led  by  Drs.  Gauntlett  and  S.  S.  Wesley,  and 
now  well  represented  by  £.  J.  Hopkins,  W.  Rea, 
Drs.  Stainer,  Bridge,  Gladstone,  and  many  ta- 
lented associates,  whose  ezecudve  power,  and 
knowledge  of  practical  Organ-building,  have,  for 
many  years  past,  reacted  upon  each  other,  pro- 
ducing, in  the  end,  a  School  of  Organ-playing, 
the  excellence  of  which  is  not  surpassed  in  any 
part  of  Europe. 

Arthur  Sullivan,  who  has  done  so  much  for 
the  lighter  forms  of  Opera,  and  for  Vocal  Music 
of  almost  every  class,  has  not  been  idle  with  re- 
gard to  Instrumental  Music,  but  has  produced 
works — such  as  his  Music  in  'The  Tempest*  and 
the '  Merchant  of  Venice,'  his  Symphony  in  £,  his 
Overtures  'di  Ballo,'  and '  In  Memoriam,' — which 
show  that,  if  he  would,  he  might  rival  any  one 
in  this  department  of  the  art.  His  treatment  of 
the  Orchestra  shows  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  of  its  Instruments,  and  a  genius 
for  their  combination,  such  as  few  contemporary 
masters  have  surpassed ;  and  we  sincerely  trust 
that  the  success  of  no  possible  number  of  Operettas 
may  prevent  him  from  continuing  to  labour  in 
the  more  serious  field  in  which  he  has  already 
won  so  many  honours. 

Frederick  Cowen  is  also  worthily  supplement- 
ing his  Choral  works,  and  his  early  and  success- 
ful Opera,  *  Pauline,'  by  numerous  Instrumental 
Compositions,  some  of  which  have  received  marks 
of  special  favour  at  the  Philharmonic  Society 
and  elsewhere.  Among  the  most  important  of 
these  are  his  3  Symphonies,  his  Sinfonietta,  and 
his  Orchestral  Suite — a  series  of  significant  pro- 
ductions, though  not  all  of  equal  pretension.  In 
close  sympathy  with  the  modem  system  of  Tone- 
painting,  Cowen  delights  in  connecting  his  work 
by  a  thread  of  Romance,  which,  weaving  itself 
through  the  entire  sequence  of  Movements, 
gives  a  clue  to  the  intention  of  the  whole :  but, 
with  a  wholesome  dread  of  realism,  he  usually 
leaves  his  audience  to  fill  in  the  details  of  the 
picture  for  themselves.  For  instance,  in  his 
Orchestral  Suite,  *  The  Language  of  Flowers' — 
where  distinct  imitation  of  Nature,  if  not  im- 
possible, would  have  bordered  upon  the  ludicrous 
— poetical  symbolism  is  used,  with  excellent  and 
perfectly  intelligible  effect.  The  Scandinavian 
Symphony  (No.  5,  in  C  minor),  though  confess- 
edly a  more  descriptive  work,  owes  more  to  the 
effect  of  subtle  suggestion  than  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  definite  picture.  It  is  true  that  we  are 
introduced,  in  the  Slow  Movement,  to  a  merry 
boating-party;  and,  in  the  Scherzo,  to  the  in- 
cidents of  a  sleigh  journey :  but,  in  the  opening 
Allegro,  we  are  invited  to  contemplate  the  sombre 
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scenery  of  the  Nortli,  and,  in  the  Finale,  to  dream 
of  its  heroic  Legends,  with  no  assistance  from 
the  Composer  beyond  the  suggestion  of  a  fitting 
firame  of  mind,  which  we  cannot  mistake,  bat 
which,  nevertheless,  leaves  our  £uicy  unfettered. 
It  b  by  this  fixity  of  intention,  rather  than  by 
any  more  material  qualitv,  that  we  must  measure 
the  true  value  of  Cowen  s  works,  which,  alreadv 
very  numerous,  will,  we  trust,  continue  to  mul- 
tiply and  advance.' 

Hubert  Parry,  pursuing  the  path  least  likely  to 
lead  to  evanescent  popidarity,  has  published  a 
Pianoforte  Trio  in  E  minor,  some  Sonatas'  full  of 
earnest  thought,  and  a  Grand  Duo  for  two  Piano- 
fortee,  in  which  the  twin  Instruments  are  made 
to  'play  up  to  each  t)ther '  by  means  of  a  very 
much  greater  amount  of  ingenious  Part-writing 
than  one  generally  expects  to  find  in  Compoai* 
tions  of  this  class,  while  the  well-marked  character 
of  the  Subjects  employed  enhances  its  interest  as  a 
oontribution  to  our  store  of  advanced  Pianoforte 
Music.  He  has  also  written  an  Overture,  a  Piano- 
forte Concerto,  and  other  pieces,  which,  though 
several  times  performed  in  London,  remain  still 
in  MS. 

Of  the  works  of  Henry  Smart,  Walter  Maofar- 
ren,  Hatton,  Goss,  Ouseley,  Leslie — whose  Sym- 
phony in  D,  entitled  *  Chivalry,*  has  lately  been 
successfully  performed — and  a  score  of  other 
Composers  of  the  day,  we  would  gladly  speak  in 
detail  did  our  space  permit.  Our  object,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  call  attention  to  the  productions 
of  individual  writers,  however  excellent  and  in- 
teresting they  may  be  in  themselves;  but,  to 
show,  by  reference  to  actual  facts,  the  present 
position  of  our  English  School,  as  compared  with 
the  Schools  of  other  countries.  We  have  proved 
that  its  descent  is  as  pure  as  that  of  any  School 
in  Europe :  that  we  can  trace  back  its  pedigree, 
link  by  link,  from  its  living  representatives, 
through  Stemdale  Bennett,  Horn,  Bishop,  Bib- 
din,  Ame,  Boyce,  Purcell,  and  the  School  of  the 
Bestoration,  to  the  Polyphonic  Composers,  Gib- 
bons, Tallis,  Byrd,  Whyte,  Tye,  Edwardes,  Fayr- 
fax,  and  John  of  Dunstable,  and  back,  through 
these,  to  the  oldest  Composer  of  whom  the  world 
has  any  record,  that  John  of  Fomsete  to  whom 
we  owe  the  most  antient  example  of  Polyphonic 
Composition  yet  discovered.  We  have  shown — 
and  shall  presently  show  more  plainly  still — that, 
at  the  present  moment,  it  is  more  active  than 
it  has  ever  been  before ;  doing  excellent  work ; 
and  giving  rich  promise  for  the  future.  There 
has  never  been  a  time  at  which  English  Com- 
posers have  more  faithfully  fulfilled  the  trust 
oonmiitted  to  them  than  now.  They  have  con- 
ducted us,  step  by  step,  to  a  very  high  position 
indeed.  We  shall  be  cowards,  if  we  recede  from 
it.  In  order  to  prevent  such  a  disaster,  we  have 
only  to  bear  the  work  of  our  forefathers  in  mind ; 
and,  so  long  as  this  is  healthily  remembered,  we 
need  entertain  but  little  dread  of  retrogression. 

XXX  y.  Is  retrogression  then  possible,  in 
The  Schools  of  the  Fotubb,  after  the  wonderful 
advances  that  have  already  been  made  ? 
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V  Undoubtedly  it  is.  By  hard  work,  and  oon- 
iinued  perseverance,  we  may  postpone  its  advent 
to  an  indefinite  date.  But,  sooner  or  later,  it 
frilX  certainly  come  upon  us.  If  the  History  of 
Art  prove  nothing  else,  it  most  certainly  will 
never  cease  to  prove  this,  to  the  end  of  time : 
and  we  have  written  to  small  purpose,  if  we 
have  fiiiled  to  establbh  the  fact  After  more 
than  two  centuries  of  steady  progress,  Polyphony 
attained  perfection,  in  the  School  of  Palestrina; 
and,  within  fifty  years  after  his  death,  became  a 
thing  of  the  past.  In  the  fourth  half-century  of 
its  existence,  the  Monodic  School  received,  at  the 
hands  of  Rossini,  so  notable  an  infusion  of  Geiman 
power,  that,  in  its  later  phases,  its  essential  prin- 
ciples, scarcely  less  dead  than  those  of  Polyphony, 
are  barely  recogniHable.  Not  only  have  the  Poly- 
odic  Schools  of  Handel  and  Bach  languished,  for 
lack  of  disciples ;  but  it  is  even  doubtful  whether 
any  Composer  of  the  present  day  would  care  to 
miJce  common  cause  with  them,  if  he  could. 
The  same  thing  has  happened  in  the  case  of 
every  direct  manifestation  of  a  special  form  of 
Art.  Is  the  School  of  Beethoven— which  has 
served,  more  or  less,  as  the  basis  of  all  the  best 
work  done  during  the  last  fifty  years — condemned 
to  suffer  with  the  rest?  It  must  so  suffer,  or 
contradict  the  experience  of  all  past  history.  The 
question  is,  not  whether  it  is  doomed  to  extinc- 
tion— for  of  that  we  are  firmly  assured — ^but, 
whether  it  has  already  readied  its  culminating 
point.  Is  room  still  left  for  greater  work  than 
any  that  has  as  yet  been  accomplished  in  this 
direction  t  If  so,  we  may  hope,  that,  sooner  or 
later,  a  Master  will  arise  among  us,  great  enough 
to  accomplish  it.  If  not,  the  period  of  decadence 
cannot  be  very  far  distant :  for,  no  School  can 
exist,  for  any  length  of  time,  upon  a  dead  level. 
If  it  be  not  progressing  towards  greater  things, 
it  must  be  dying  out ;  and  the  sooner  some  new 
manifestation  of  genius  supersedes  it,  the  better. 
Let  us  try  to  cast  aside  all  prejudice,  in  either 
direction  ;  and  dispassionately  weigh  our  chance 
of  advancement  on  the  old  lines  against  that  of 
the  discovery  of  a  new  path. 

The  most  sanguine  believer  in  progress  will 
scarcely  venture  to  assert  that  the  labours  of  the 
last  fifty  years  have  effected  any  improvement 
in  the  Symphony,  the  Quartet,  or  the  Sonata. 
Yet,  the  average  efficiency  of  Instrumentalists, 
of  all  kinds,  and  in  all  countries,  is  probably 
greater,  at  this  moment,  than  it  has  ever  been 
before.  Setting  aside  Paganini,  as  an  exceptional 
phenomenon,  rather  than  a  Classical  Virtuoso,  no 
greater  Violinist  than  Joachim  has  ever  lived ; 
nor,  bearing  his  great  Concerto  and  other  im- 
portant works  in  mind,  can  we  speak  lightly  of 
xiim  as  a  Composer.  Except  for  his  unrivalled 
powers,  which  admit  of  no  comparison  with  those 
of  any  other  Artist,  there  are  many  othen  whom 
we  should  thankfully  place  in  the  highest  rank 
of  all ;  and  who  really  are  second  to  him  alone. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Violoncello  was  ever 
played  as  it  is  now  played  by  Piatti ;  and  those 
who  do  not  remember  Dragonetti  will  be  quite 
prepared  to  believe  the  same  of  Bottesini  and 
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the  Double-BasB.  What  Joachim  is  to  the  Violin, 
Clara  Schumann  is  to  the  Pianoforte — the  most 
poetical  interpreter  now  living  of  the  great  works 
of  the  Classical  Schools;  and,  judging  as  well 
as  we  can  by  the  traditions  handed  down  to  us, 
the  most  perfect,  in  some  respects,  on  record. 
Scarcely  less  remarkable,  as  the  representative 
of  a  newer  School,  is  Hans  von  Billow,  who,  not- 
withstanding his  strong  predilections  in  favour 
of  Liszt  and  Wagner,  is  rivalled  by  few  in  his 
reading  of  the  works  of  the  older  Masters,  from 
Bach  to  Beethoven.  Even  Liszt  himself,  the 
Paganini  of  the  Pianoforte,  and  the  greatest 
executant  of  the  century,  still  possesses  powers, 
which,  despite  his  seventy  years,  one  sometimes 
half  expects  to  welcome  once  more  in  all  the 
glories  of  a  second  youth  ;  and  of  which  we  do, 
in  a  manner,  see  a  strange  revival  in  the  per- 
formances of  Rubinstein.  We  speak  of  the  grants 
only,  having  no  room  to  chronicle  the  facts  at 
our  command.  Yet  who  can  forget  the  names 
of  Halle,  and  Madame  Norman- Neruda,  of 
Arabella  Goddard,  Agnes  Zimmermann,  Marie 
Krebs,  and  a  hundred  other  conservative  Artists 
who  delight  us  every  day ;  and  not  these  only, 
but  a  host  of  players  on  every  Orchestral  In- 
strument, so  accomplished  in  their  generation, 
that  many  of  the  Secpnd  Violins  of  to-day  would 
have  been  thankfully  accepted  as  Leaders,  not 
■o  very  many  years  algo.  Whence,  then,  in  pre- 
sence of  so  splendid  an  array  of  Virtuosi,  the 
manifest  decline  in  Instrumental  Compositions  of 
the  highest  order?  We  shall  beet  explain  it  by  an 
illustration  drawn  from  the  history  of  another  Art. 
The  Instrumental  Movements  of  Beethoven  and 
Schumann,  present,  towards  those  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  a  contrast  curiously  analogous  to  that 
which  the  voluptuous  ehiaroaearo  of  Oorreggio 
presents  to  the  clearer  definitions  of  Pietro 
Perogino,  and  the  youthful  Baffaelle.  Now  Cor- 
reggio  was,  himself,  so  consummate  a  draughts- 
man, that,  knowing,  to  a  hair*s  breadth,  where 
his  contours  would  ^11,  he  could  afford  to  throw 
them  into  shadow,  whenever  he  pleased,  without 
running  the  slightest  risk  of  injuring  his  *  draw- 
ing.' But,  among  his  would-be  imitators  were 
certain  very  poor  draughtsmen,  who  found  it 
much  easier  to  throw  in  a  shadow,  than  to  fix 
the  place  of  a  correct  outline.  So,  the  contours 
of  the  early  Masters  were  condemned,  as  *  bard' ; 
and  the  wiarotcaro  of  Correggio  was  used  to 
cover  a  multitude  of  incorrect  outlines;  and  so 
it  came  to  pass,  that  a  notable  degradation  of 
Art  was  once  referred  to  this  great  Ma8ter*s 
SchooL  In  like  manner,  Beethoven,  having  a 
perfect  symmetrical  form  at  command,  could 
afford  to  clothe  it,  to  any  extent,  with  those 
deeply  imaginative  passages  which  formed  the 
very  essence  of  his  genius,  without  running  the 
slightest  risk  of  distorting  its  fair  proportions. 
But,  among  some  later  Composers,  this  reverence 
for  form  has  either  passed  unnoticed,  or  fallen 
into  contempt,  as  a  relique  of  barbturism;  and 
the  stringing  together  of  passages,  supposed  to 
be  imaginative,  has  been  held  to  be  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  Work  of  Art. 
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There  can  be  no  more  fatal  error  than  this :  and 
Beethoven's  own  history  proves  it.  We  know 
that  he  worked  hard  at  Fux's  'Gradus,*  and 
Albrechtsberger's  'Anweisung';  and  that,  after- 
wards,  he  produced  many  wonderful  works.  And 
we  know  that  some  of  his  followers,  whose  works 
are  not  at  all  wonderful,  have  not  worked  hard, 
either  at  Albrechtsberger  or  Fux.  Of  course, 
this  may  be  merely  a  coincidence.  The  merest 
beginner  will  tell  us,  now-a-days,  that  Fux  and 
Albrechtsberger  were  superseded,  long  ago.  No 
doubt,  Beethoven  used  their  miserable  books  as 
the  basis  of  his  method,  because  no  better  ones 
had  then  been  published.  Still,  he  seems  to 
have  got  some  small  amount  of  good  out  of  them. 
At  any  rate,  so  far  as  the  Symphony  is  concerned 
—to  go  no  farther — there  is  *  writing'  in  the  im- 
mortal Nine  which  has  not  yet  been  equalled,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  must  be  more  thsoi  equalled, 
if  the  School  has  not  yet  entered  upon  the  period 
of  its  decline. 

In  considering  the  future  of  Sacred  Music,  it 
is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion, 
with  regard  to  the  coming  history,  either  of  the 
Oratorio  or  the  Mass.  We  cannot  but  look  for- 
ward with  deep  interest  to  the  production  of 
Gounod's  new  work,  'The  Redemption,'  at  the 
Birmingham  Festival  of  i88a ;  nor  can  we  doubt 
that  it  will  be  worthy  of  its  Composer's  reputa- 
tion. Still,  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one, ' 
that,  since  the  year  1846,  the  Oratorio  has  not 
shown  a  tendency  to  rise,  either  in  England  or 
in  Germany,  to  a  higher  Ideal  than  that  which 
was  presented  to  us  at  the  memorable  Birmingham 
Festival  of  that  year.  Many  reasons  may  be  ad- 
duced for  this — among  them,  a  technical  one,  of 
trenchant  force.  The  chief  strength  of  an  Oratorio 
lies  in  its  Choruses.  Where  these  are  weak,  no 
amount  of  beautiful  Airs  will  save  the  work .  Ajid, 
they  always  will  be  weak,  unless  they  rest  upon  a 
firm  contrapuntal  foundation.  This  fact  enables 
us  to  predict,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that, 
cceteru  paribiUf  the  best  Contrapuntist  will  write, 
not  only  the  best  Oratorio,  but  the  best  Mass ; 
for  the  same  law  applies,  with  equal  force,  to  the 
modem  Mass  with  Orchestral  Accompaniments. 
No  one  will  attempt  to  say  that  the  sensuous 
beauty,  either  of  Rossini's  'Messe  Solennelle,'  or 
Gounod's,  is  the  highest  type  of  perfection  to  which 
a  Choral  Composer  can  aspire.  Verdi's '  Requiem ' 
is  as  theatrical  as  '  Alda' — far  more  so  than  'H 
Trovatore,'  or  '  La  Traviata.'  Anomalies  such  as 
these  invariably  present  themselves,  in  Sacred 
Music,  where  contrapuntal  skill  is  wanting;  for, 
in  this  kind  of  Composition,  inventive  power  will 
prove  of  no  avail,  without  an  equal  amount  of  con- 
structive power  to  support  it.  How  is  this  power 
to  be  acquired?  At  this  moment,  there  is  no 
Master  in  Europe  capable  of  taking  Hauptmann's 
place,  as  a  teacher  of  Counterpoint;  and,  were 
such  a  Master  to  arise  among  us,  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling, 
his  learning  would  meet  with  adequate  recogni- 
tion. This  is  an  evil,  the  continuance  of  which  no 
School  can  survive.  If  the  Oratorio  is  to  rise 
higher  than  it  has  yet  done,  our  next  generation 
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of  CoinpoBen  must  take  the  difficulty  into  serious 
consideration,  and  not  affect  to  think  lightly  of 
the  only  means  by  which  success  has  hitherto 
been  attained. 

Since  the  downfall  of  the  Polyphonic  Schools, 
the  true  Church  Style— the  'Stilo  alia  Cappella'  of 
the  1 6th  oentuzy — has  lain  entirely  dormant: 
but,  within  the  last  few  years,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  revive  it,  both  in  Germany,  in 
France,  and  in  England.  In  Germany,  the  move- 
ment was  begun  in  1853  by  Dr.  Kturl  Proske, 
who  printed  a  large  collection  of  the  finest  works 
of  the  1 6th  century,^  and  introduced  them,  with 
great  effect,  into  the  Services  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Begensburg,  of  which  he  was  Canon,  and  Kapell- 
meister. Aiter  his  death  the  work  was  carried 
on  by  the  *  Csecilien  Verein,*  which  has  done  much 
towards  the  dissemination  of  a  taste  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  true  Polyphonic  School,  and  led 
to  their  constant  performance  in  all  parts  of 
Germany. 

In  France,  the  increased  15ve  for  Plain  Chaunt, 
which  manifested  itself,  some  thirty  yean  ago,  in 
the  Dioceses  of  Paris,  Rouen,  Rheims,  Cambrai, 
and  other  parts  of  the  country,  has,  to  a  great 
extent,  supplanted  the  frivolous  style  of  Music 
once  so  miserably  popular. 

In  England,  the  movement  began,  about  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  with  the  introduction  of  Gregorian 
Tones  to  the  Psalms,  at  Margaret  Street  Chapel, 
S.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge,  S.  Barnabas',  Pimlico, 
and  some  other  London  Churches,  including  the 
Chapel  of  S.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea.  After  a 
time,  and  mainly  through  the  zeal  of  the  Bev. 
Thomas  Helmore,  the  taste  for  this  kind  of 
Music  spread  rapidly;  and  this  taste  ^assisted, 
perhaps,  by  party  feeling— 4oon  made  'Grego- 
rians'  so  popular,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
number  the  Churches  in  which  they  were  sung. 
Unhappily,  the  present  leaders  of  the  movement 
seem  utterly  blind  to  the  fact  that  *  Gregorians  * 
cannot,  without  entirely  losing  their  distinctive 
character,  be  sung  with  modem  Harmonies  fit 
only  for  the  Theatre.  The  only  hope  for  success 
lies  in  the  stem  prohibition  of  this  vulgar  and  in- 
tolerable abuse ;  the  perpetuation  of  which  would 
be  a  far  greater  evil  than  an  immediate  return  to 
the  '  Double  Chaunt  *  of  fifty  years  ago. 

But,  the  most  interesting  question  at  present 
is  that  which  concerns  the  Aiture  prospects  of 
the  Lyric  Drama.  We  have  seen,  that  Wagner, 
and  Bolto,  the  leaders  of  the  extreme  section 
of  the  Neo-Teutonic,  and  Neo-Italian  parties,  are 
in  favour  of  sacrificing  everything  to  dramatic 
effect;  of  substituting  an  elaborate  form  of 
Beoitative  for  continuous  Melody;  of  height- 
ening the  effect  of  this  by  rich  and  varied  Or- 
chestral Accompaniments ;  and,  of  supplying  the 
place  of  regular  form  by  allotting  certain  special 
phrases  to  every  character  in  the  Drama.'  We 
have  seen,  that,  within  a  comparatively  short 
y  space  of  time,  they  have  almost  entirely  banished 
/  the  older  forms  of  Italian  and  German  Opera 
from  the  Stage ;  and,  that  even  Verdi,  who  once 
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depended  wholly  upon  Melody  for  his  success, 
has,  to  a  certain  extent,  adopted  their  principles.* 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  that  a  more 
moderate  party,  numbering  among  its  ranks  some 
young  Composers  of  acknowledged  merit,  is 
neither  prepared  to  sacrifice  dramatic  truth  to 
musical  symmetry,  nor  musical  symmetry  to  dra- 
matic truth:  but  is  determined  to  use  Melody, 
Harmony,  and  Form,  as  means  of  enforcing  Ex- 
pression, Action,  and  the  varied  demands  of 
scenic  propriety — ^not  as  hindrances  to  them; 
and,  in  so  doing,  to  work  out  the  main  principles 
adopted  by  Mozart  and  Weber,  without  com- 
mittinff  itself  to  any  peculiarities  of  style,  or 
method,  beyond  those  dictated  by  the  talent  or 
fancy  of  the  writer.  There  is  much  hope  that 
these  reasonable  views  may  lead  to  a  cai«fol  re- 
consideration of  nuuiy  things,  which,  in  the  heat 
of  recent  controversy,  have  been  too  violently 
debated  on  both  sides.  That  a  reaction  of  some 
kind  must  take  place,  sooner  or  later,  seems 
certain ;  and  it  is  of  immense  importance  that  it 
should  be  a  temperate  one,  otherwise  it  will 
leave  us  in  greater  doubt  than  ever. 

In  passing  frx>m  the  future  of  Dramatic  Music 
to  that  of  Vocal  Music  generally,  we  find  our^ 
selves  fiftce  to  face  with  a  new  difficulty.  On 
every  Instrument  in  use,  except  the  common 
Slide-Trumpet,  we  have  attained  a  fiunlity  of 
execution,  infinitely  in  advance  of  that  which 
prevailed  fifty  years  ago.  But,  within  the  same 
period,  our  Schools  of  Vocalisation  have  sensibly 
degenerated.  Leaving  Catalani,  Pasta,  Sontag, 
and  Jenny  Lind  out  of  the  question,  there  is  no 
Theatre  in  Europe  which,  at  this  moment^  could 
bring  together  such  a  body  of  Singers  as  formed 
the  average  Company  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
under  the  Lumley  management.  Where  can 
we  hear  *I1  Don  Giovanni'  sung,  as  it  used  to 
be  sung,  season  after  season,  by  Grisi,  Persiani, 
Bubini,  Tamburini,  and  Lablache  ?  l^ere  is  no 
such  Quintet  attainable :  not  so  much  from  lack 
of  Voices  as  from  lack  of  method.  A  good  many 
of  us  are  to  blame  for  this.  Our  'Maestri^ 
canto,*  in  the  first  instance,  of  course;  and  our 
Singers  also.  But,  are  our  Composers  guiltless  t 
Was  there  ever  a  period  at  which  the  capabilities 
of  the  Voice  were  so  contemptuously  disregarded, 
as  they  are  at  this  moment  I  The  evil  b^an  in 
Germany.  We  dare  hardly  write  the  name  of 
the  giant  who  originated  it ;  but,  if  Beethoven*s 
disregard  of  vocal  capabilities  has  materially 
hindered — as  it  most  certainly  has — ^the  perform- 
ance of  two,  at  least,  of  his  greatest  works,  how 
can  men  of  ordinary  genius  hope  to  succeed  in 
spite  of  it  f  Time  was,  when  Composers  regarded 
the  study  of  the  Voice  as  indispensable  to  their 
education ;  and  surely,  the' course  of  study  which 
led  to  such  splendid  results;,  in  the  cases  of 
Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Cimarosa,  and  Bossini, 
must  have  reacted  upon  the  Singers  for  whom 
they  wrote,  and  tended  to  perpetuate  a  School  of 
Vocalists  capable  of  doing  full  justice  to  their 
Music.    We  know  that  it  did  so ;  since  it  was 
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not  irntil  after  Bossini  retired  from  public  life, 
that  the  degradation  of  which  we  complain  began. 
Composers,  and  performers,  who  thoroughly  un- 
derstand and  sympathise  with  each  other,  may 
accomplish  anything :  but,  what  can  be  expected 
finom  a  Singer  who  finds  his  Voice  treated  like  a 
Clarinet?  It  ia  scarcely  worth  his  while  even  to 
try  to  find  out  what  his  Voice  can  do,  and  what 
it  cannot. 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  our  enquiry,  we 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  a  glorious  Future  lies  open 
before  us,  if  we  will  only  take  the  pains  to  work 
for  it.  There  is  a  greater  amount  of  activity  in  the 
musical  world,  at  this  moment,  than  the  longest- 
lived  among  us  has  ever  known  before ;  probably 
more  than  ever  before  existed.  One  remarkable 
■ign  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  unceasing  demand 
for  the  works  of  the  Great  Masters,  which  leads 
to  their  continual  republication,  in  every  con- 
ceivable form,  in  Germany,  in  France,  and  in 
Sngland.  Augener's  cheap  editions  of  the  Piano- 
forte Classics;  the  8vo  Oratorios  and  Cantatas 
published  by  Novello,  and  R.  Cocks ;  the  enor- 
mous collection  of  standard  works  issued  by 
litolff,  Richault,  Peters,  etc. ;  Breitkopf  &  Har^ 
teVs  complete  editions  of  Palestrina,  Handel, 
Bach,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven ;  Michaelis*s  of 
the  early  French  Operas — these,  and  many  like 
collections,  all  have  their  tale  to  telL  If  we 
do  not  play  and  sing  grand  Music,  it  is  not 
finom  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  copies.  And  not 
less  remarkable  are  the  additions  to  our  Musical 
Literature.  The  publication,  in  English,  of  such 
works  as  Jahn's  *Life  of  Mozart,'  Holmes's 
volume  on  the  same  subject,  Spitta^s  'iLife  of 
Bach,*  Hensel's  'Mendelssohn  Family,'  and 
other  important  treatises  on  Musical  Science 
and  Biography,  is  very  significant. 

But  this  is  only  one  manifestation  of  energy. 
Whatever  may  be  our  own  peculiar  views,  we 
must  admit  that  the  amount  of  zeal  displayed 
by  Wagner,  Bichter,  von  BtUow,  and  other 
prominent  members  of  the  advanced  party,  in 
Germany,  is  enormous.  Brahms,  Biaff,  and 
HiUer,  are  all  doing  something.  Liszt  is  busy, 
in  his  own  peculiar  way;  while  the  chiefii  of 
the  rising  Dramatic  School  are  equally  so,  in 
theirs.  Gounod,  Saint  Saens.  and  Delibes,  are 
active  in  France,  and  many  clever  musicians  in 
America.  [See  United  Statbs.]  We  do  not 
■ay  that  all  this  feverish  exertion  will  last.  It 
cannot.  Nor  is  it  even  desirable  that  it  should. 
But  it  is  a  sign  of  immense  vitality.  To  go  no 
/farther  than  our  own  country,  the  daily  Ufe  of 
[  Art  among  us  is  almost  incredible.  In  every 
I  Cathedral  in  England,  and  many  Parish  Churches, 
'  there  are  two  fuU  Choral  Services  every  day.  At 
Oxford,  and  still  more  at  Cambridge,  the  study 
of  Music  is  enthusiastically  prosecuted.  Not 
very  long  ago.  Music  was  imknown  at  our  Public 
Schools ;  now,  it  is  fully  recognised  at  Eton,  and 
"  Harrow,  and  many  others.  Our  Provincial  Fes- 
tivals, once  brought  into  notice  by  Sir  George 
Smart  and  Prof.  £.  Taylor,  and  now  spread  even 
to  Scotland,  are  not  only  more  numerous  and  suc- 
cessful than  ever,  but  are  more  wisely  managed, 
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in  every  way,  and  rarely  pass  without  bringing 
forward  some  new  work,  not  always  of  the  iiighest 
order,  but  always  worUi  listening  to,  if  only  as 
a  sign  that  some  young  Composer  is  trying  to 
do  his  best.  To  this  must  be  added,  the  work 
done  in  London,  at  the  two  Italian  Opera 
Houses,  during  the  Season,  and,  in  the  Winter, 
by  Carl  Rosa*s  spirited  Company :  the  enormous 
amount  of  Orchestral  and  Choral  Music  presented 
to  the  public  by  the  Philharmonic,  the  New 
Philharmonic,  the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts,  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  the  Bach  Choir,  and 
the  Richter  Concerts ;  the  Performances  directed 
by  Bamby,  and  Henry  Leslie  ;  the  Musical 
Union,  which,  under  Ella's  direction,  first  in- 
troduced to  London  in  1845  that  most  instruc- 
tive key  to  the  better  understanding  of  our 
Classical  Concerts,  the  'Analytical  Programme,' 
and  has  since  given  a  hearty  welcome  to  all  the 
best  Continental  Virtuosi  who  have  visited  this 
country ;  and  the  perfect  Chamber  Music  at  the 
Monday  and  Saturday  Popular  Concerts,  Chas. 
Halle's  Recitals,  and  Dannreuther's  Musical 
Evenings.  Nor  do  our  rulers  grudge  the  money 
necessary  for  the  encouragement  of  Music  among 
those  who  are  unable  to  provide  the  luxury  for 
themselves.  We  do  not  say  that  the  money  voted 
by  Parliament  for  this  purpose  is  so  well  spent  as 
it  might  be.  That  the  grant  is  strangely  misap- 
plied there  can  be  no  doubt.  But,  these  are  not 
days  in  which  confusion  of  any  kind  can  be  long 
continued.  The  matter  must,  and  most  certainly 
will,  be  carefully  considered ;  and  the  grant  so 
used  as  to  ensure  the  utmost  amount  of  good 
firuit  that  can  be  extracted  from  it.  Meanwhile, 
the  fact  remains,  that,  whether  the  result  of  the 
expenditure  be  satisfactory,  or  not,  the  astounding 
sum  of  £130,000  is  annually  voted  by  Govern- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  elementary  musical 
education;  and  the  time  surely  cannot  be  far 
distant,  when  it  will  be  so  applied  as  to  produce 
a  proportionate  result.  The  reports  on  the  state 
of  Music,  in  England,  and  on  the  Continent, 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Hullah,  for  the  Education 
Department,  show  the  great  interest  with  which 
the  subject  is  regarded  by  those  who  have  it 
in  their  power  to  exert  a  lasting  influence  upon 
the  time  to  oome.  Lastly,  a  more  hopeful  sign 
of  life  than  any  we  have  mentioned  is  to  be 
found  in  the  proposal  for  a  Boyal  College  of 
Music.  Discussed,  then  dropped,  resumed,  dropped 
again,  but  always  advancing  a  little  nearer  to 
maturity,  the  scheme  has  now,  for  some  con- 
siderable time,  attracted  the  attention  of  lovers 
of  Art,  who  are  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  their 
devotion  to  its  interests ;  and,  at  last,  there  seems 
good  hope  of  bringing  the  discussion  to  a  success- 
ful issue.  The  late  great  meeting  at  Manchester, 
in  which  three  members  of  the  Royal  Family  took 
so  prominent  a  part,  has  done  much  towards  the 
attainment  of  this  end.  In  fact,  should  the 
scheme  be  put  into  execution,  on  a  suitable  scale, 
as  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  it  will,  our  Eng- 
lish School  will  maintain  itself,  in  such  sort  as 
not  only  to  do  credit  to  its  early  anoestry,  but 
to  bring  forward  a  later  generation  capable  of 
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winning  for  it  a  more  honourable  name  than  it 
has  ever  yet  boasted. 

\  But,  me  greater  our  privileges,  the  greater 
pur  reipondbilitief,  and  the  more  arduous  our 
Iduties.  We  must  first  work  for  our  College,  in 
jorder  that  our  School  may  have  a  worthy  home. 
[Having  secured  that,  we  must  work  for  our  School ; 
laud  our  School  must  work  for  Art.  It  is  here  that 
the  difficulty  lies ;  not  only  in  England,  but  in 
every  School  in  Europe.  If  the  actual  work  ac- 
complished, during  the  last  thirty  years,  bore  any 
reasonable  proportion  to  the  seal  and  activity 
displayed,  we  should  indeed  have  good  cause  for 
present  thankfulness,  and  hope  for  the  time  to 
come.  But  it  does  not.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
done — ^and  we  have  not  been  slow  to  acknowledge 
the  value  of  this — a  million  limes  more  has  been 
left  undone.  We  have  been  too  easily  tempted  to 
mistake  activity  for  progress,  and  zeal  for  honest 
labour :  too  readily  beguiled  by  the  mad  desire  to 
rush  into  print,  into  the  Orchestra,  the  Theatre, 
the  Cathedral  itself,  when  we  ought  to  have 
known  that  our  proper  place  was  in  the  school- 
room. To  remedy  this  misguided  enthusiasm, 
we  need  a  centre  of  study,  governed  by  a  body 
of  Professors  possessing  sufficient  experience  to 
justify  our  fullest  confidence,  and  sufficient  learn- 
ing to  give  it  an  authority  to  which  the  rising 
generation  may  bow  without  endangering  its  own 
independence.  This  point  is  of  inmiense  import- 
ance. At  the  present  moment,  we  have  no  Court 
of  Appeal,  in  the  competency  of  which  our  younger 
Composers  feel  any  confidence  whatever.  It  is 
indispensable  that  we  should  establish  such  a 
Court,  in  order  that  we  may  centralise  both  the 
ripe  experience  and  the  rising  talent  of  the 
country ;  thus  using  the  one  as  a  means  of  in- 
definitely increasing  the  value  and  efficiency  of 
the  other.  With  such  a  point  cTappui,  there  is 
no  reason  why  England  should  not  take  the  lead, 
and  keep  it.  If,  when  our  College  is  established, 
on  a  firm  and  reasonable  basis,  its  Professors  will 
consistently  inculcate  the  superiority  of  law  to 
anarchy;  of  reverence  to  conceit;  of  common- 
sense  to  dreams,  and  fogs,  and  rhapsodies  d  tue 
ate ;  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  from  satis- 
factorily working  out  the  problem  on  which  the 
Art^life  of  the  forthcoming  twenty  years  depends, 
for  its  triumph  or  its  downfedl.  We  have  shown  I 
that,  if  the  experience  of  the  Past  be  worth  any- 1 
thing  at  all,  there  are  but  two  Paths  by  which| 
the  glories  of  the  Future  can  be  reached.  Now 
it  is  certain  that  no  sign  of  a  new  path  has  as  yet 
been  vouchsafed  to  us.  It  may  be  discovered,  any 
day ;  but  it  has  not  been  discovered,  yet :  and, 
as  we  have  maintained  throughout,  the  boldest 
attempt  hitherto  made  to  discover  it  has  only  led 
back  to  a  very  old  path  indeed,*  For  the  present, 
therefore,  our  chief  hope  lies  in  going  onwards : 
and,  surely,  should  we  succeed  in  founding  the 
Institution  in  question,  we  ought  to  do  something 
in  this  direction  1  We  have  greater  fiusilitiee  for 
study  than  ever  befone  were  placed  within  the 
reach  of  the  happiest  neophyte ;  so  clear  an  insight 
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into  the  history  of  the  Past,  that  the  ezpoienoe 
of  centuries  is  open  to  every  one  of  us;  so  vast  a 
collection  of  examples,  in  every  style,  that  the 
poorest  of  us  may  buy,  for  a  few  shillings,  works 
which  our  fathers  were  thankful  to  copv  out, 
for  themselves,  when  they  could  get  the  chance. 
In  return  for  all  this,  one  thing  only  is  required 
of  us — hard  study.  The  study  of  History — that 
we  may  learn  what  led  to  success,  in  times  past, 
and  what  did  not.  The  study  of  Counterpoint 
— ^that  we  may  be  able  to  write,  in  the  language 
of  Art,  and  not  in  a  patois  fit  only  for  a  rustic 
merry-making.  The  study  of  Form — ^that  we 
may  learn  how  to  present  our  ideas  in  intel- 
ligible sequence,  and  to  emulate,  in  so  doing,  the 
conciseness  of  true  logicians.  The  study  of  Style 
— that  we  may  not  only  learn  to  distinguish 
works  of  one  School  from  those  of  another,  but 
may  be  able,  also,  to  seize)  upon  that  which  is 

it  itself  to  our 
rhich   is   eviL 

^the  Future,  so 

lentiously  studied 

|e  its  leaders.   But 

the  work  which 


good,  wheresoever  it  may 
notice,  while  we  reject 
We  need  entertain  no  fi 
long  as  these  things  are  co 
by  those  who  are  destined 
if,  in  the  absence  of  such  stu 
ought  to'he  done  by  the  intellect  be  entrusted  to 
the  ear— )ki  accordance  with  a  vicious  practice, 
which,  def^ded  by  a  still  more  vicious  theory, 
seems  to  be  daily  gaining  ground—no  reasonable 
hope  will  be  left  to  us.  And,  in  that  case,  it  would 
be  infinitely  to  our  advantage  that  Composefs 
should  cease  to  produce  anything  at  all,  and 
leave  us  to  subsist  upon  the  heirlooms  which 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  handed  down  to 
us  by  our  forefathers,  until  some  new  and  worthy 
manifestation  shall  declare  itself.  The  Great 
Masters  have  left  us  quite  enough  to  live  upon : 
but,  we  cannot  live  upon  the  produce  of  a  Sdiool 
of  Mediocrity.  [W.S.a] 

SCHOTT,  Anton,  bom  June  25, 1846,  at  Stau- 
feneck  in  Suabia,  was  educated  at  the  militaxy 
academy  at  Ludwig8buig,Wiirtemberg,  and  served 
as  an  artillery  officer  through  the  war  of  1866. 
Some  time  after,  his  voice  attracted  the  attention 
of  Pischek,  and  of  the  wife  of  Professor  David 
Strauss,  well  known  in  Germany  before  her 
marriage  as  Agnes  Schebest,  a  singer  of  note, 
from  the  latter  of  whom  he  had  much  instruction 
preparatory  to  his  appearance  on  the  stage.  On 
May  8,  1870,  Herr  Schott  made  his  d^ut  at 
Frankfort,  as  Max  in '  Der  Freischiitz,'  with  such 
success  that  he  determined  to  abandon  the  army 
in  favour  of  music,  though  prevented  for  a  time  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1 870,  through  which  he 
served  and  obtained  his  captaincy.  At  the  dose 
of  the  war  he  left  the  army  and  appeared  at  the 
opera  in  Berlin,  Schwerin,  and  Hanover,  where 
he  is  now  engaged.  He  has  also  played  in  Vienna 
and  elsewhere  in  Germany  and  Austria,  with 
great  success.  He  sang  in  England,  June  16, 
1879,  at  a  piano  recital  given  by  Dr.  von  Billow 
at  St.  James*s  Hall,  at  a  second  recital,  and  at  a 
New  Philharmonic  concert,  in  all  which  he  was 
well  received.  He  appeared  Jan.  10,  1880,  at 
Her  Majest/s  Theatre  (Carl  Rosa),  as  Rienzi, 
and  afterwards  as  Lohengrin;    but  though  his 
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appearance  and  Yoioe  are  both  magnificent,  hiB 
■inging  had  hardly  the  Bucceas  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  hia  reputation  in  Germany. 
There  he  ia  regarded  aa  one  of  the  best  operatic 
tenora  of  the  day,  eapecially  in  *  heroic  parta  * ; 
hia  repertoire  ia  large,  and  conaista,  besidea  those 
mentioned,  of  Tannhauaer,  John  of  Leyden, 
Baoul,  Robert,  Yaaoo  di  Gama,  Manrico,  Masa- 
niello,  Ferdinand  Cortex,  and  Benvenuto  Cellini 
— the  last  on  ita  production  at  Hanover  under 
Dr.  Hana  von  Biuow.  More  recently  he  haa 
studied  further  with  Profeaaor  Blume,  and  on 
Feb.  8,  1 88 1,  created  the  part  of  Azim  in  Stan- 
ford'a  *  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorasaan/  on  ita  pro- 
duction at  Hanover.  [A.C.] 

SCHOTT  (B.  ScHOTT'8  SOhnb),  the  well- 
known  firm  of  muaic-publiahera  at  Mayence.  Thia 
buaineaa,  the  largest  of  the  kind  except  Breitkopf 
k  Hartel'a,  was  founded  in  1773  by  Bbbnhabo 
ScHOTT,  and  carried  on  after  hia  death  in  181 7 
by  hia  aona  Andrxas  (bom  1781,  died  1840), 
and  JoHANir  Joseph  (born  1782,  died  1855), 
who  in  the  early  part  of  thia  century  set  up  a 
house  of  their  own  at  Antwerp  (afterwards  re- 
moved to  Bruaaela)  which  gave  them  an  advan- 
tage both  in  auppresaing  pirated  editiona,  and  in 
dealing  with  the  Frendi  and  Italian  composers 
then  Id  vogue.  In  1838  they  founded  a  branch 
in  London,  superintended  by  a  third  brother, 
Adam,  and  conducted  with  great  aucceaa  aince 
1849  by  J.  B.  Wolf  (bom  1815,  died  1881). 
Another  branch  in  Paria  aoon  followed.  Pbt£B, 
a  younger  brother  of  Fbanz  Pbilipp,  and  grand- 
son of  Bernhard,  lived  in  Bruasels  and  managed 
the  buaineaa  of  the  branches  there  and  in  Paris, 
forwarding  at  the  same  time  the  circulation  of 
the  Mayence  publications.  Beaides  these  four  in- 
dependent houses  the  firm  has  depots  in  Leipzig, 
Rotterdam,  and  New  York.  Fbarz  Pbilipp  (bom 
181 1 ),  grandson  of  Bemhard,took  part  in  the  busi- 
neaa  fii^m  1825,  and  managed  it  after  the  death 
of  hia  father  Andreas,  firat  in  partnership  with 
hia  uncle  Johann  Joseph,  and  after  hia  death  by 
himaelf.  Since  hia  death  in  Milan  in  1874  the 
buaineaa  haa  been  carried  on  with  the  old 
iraditiona  by  Petxb  Sohott  (a  aon  of  the 
Bruaaela  Peter),  Fbanz  yon  Landwehb  (a 
nephew  of  the  family),  and  Db.  L.  Stbeckxb. 
The  Schotta  have  for  long  been  muaic-publiahera 
to  the  court. 

At  a  time  when  the  book  and  muaic  trade 
waa  r^ulated  by  no  fixed  lawa,  the  correct  and 
elegant  editiona  of  Mayence  found  a  ready  en- 
trance into  foreign  countriea,  and  the  firm  waa 
thua  stimulated  to  keep  ahead  of  rivala  by 
making  constant  improvementa  in  music-printing 
and  engraving.  They  were  the  first  to  use 
lithography  for  thia  purpoae,  an  important  turning- 
point  in  the  printii^  of  muaic.  Their  copyright 
publicationa  now  amount  to  over  93,000,  in- 
cluding Beethoven*a  lateat  quarteta,  9th  Sym- 
phony, and  Masa  in  D,  nearly  all  the  operas  of 
bonizetti,  Roeaini,  Adam,  and  Auber,  most  of 
Rink'a  organ- muaic,  and,  to  come  to  later  timea, 
Wagner'a  *  Meisteninger '  and  '  Ring  des  Nibe- 
lungen.'    The  eatabliiJiment  has  been  enlarged 
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by  the  addition  of  a  printing-office  (where  have 
been  printed,  among  others,  Gott&ied  Weber*a 
theoretical  works,  the  periodical  'Cacilia,*  1824- 
1848,  etc.)  and  in  1829  of  a  piano-factory,  which 
however  was  given  up  ifi  1800  on  account  of  the 
extension  of  £e  main  business. 

The  Schotta,  beaidea  innumerable  services  to 
art  and  artists,  have  done  good  work  in  a  smaller 
circle  by  fostering  music  in  Mayence  itself. 
Franz  and  his  wife  Betty  {nie  Braunraach,  born 
1830,  died  1875)  left  a  considerable  aum  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  permanent  orcheatra  and  con- 
ductor of  eminence,  in  order  that  Mayence  might 
hold  ita  own  in  muaic  with  the  richer  citiea  of 
the  Rhine  provincea.  [C.F.P.] 

SCHOTTISCHE  ('The  Scotch  dance'),  a 
round  dance  very  aimilar  to  the  polka.  It  muat 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Ecossaise,  which  was 
a  country  dance  of  Scotch  origin  introduced  into 
France  towards  tho  end  of  the  last  century.  The 
Schottische  was  first  danced  in  England  in  1848, 
when  it  was  also  known  as  the  German  Polka. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  danced  in  Paris, 
as  Cellarius  (La  Danae  des  Salons,  Paris  1847) 
does  not  include  it  amongst  the  dances  he  de- 
scribes. The  music  is  almost  the  same  aa  that 
of  the  polka,  but  ahould  be  played  rather  slower. 
The  following  ia  the  tune  to  which  it  waa  ori- 
ginally danced  in  England. 


i^  mririf^ir^ij-^P 


CJ  1^1! 


m^s^^ 


[W.B.S.] 

SCHRODER -DE  VRIENT,  Wilhelminb,  a 
highly-gifted  dramatic  ainger,  waa  bom  at  Ham- 
burg. JJecember  1804.^  Her  father,  Friedrich 
Schroder— who  died  in  1818 — had  been  an  excel- 
lent baritone  ainger,  a  favourite  in  manv  operaa, 
eapecially  in  Mozart'a  'Don  Juan,*  which  he  waa 
the  first  to  act  in  German.  Her  mother  was 
Antoinette  Sophie  BUrger,  a  celebrated  actress, 
sometimes  called  *  die  groase  Schroder  *  and  '  the 
German  Siddona/ 

Wilhelmine  waa  the  eldest  of  four  children. 
She  enjoyed  great  advantagea  of  training;  danc- 
ing lessons,  and  public  appearances  in  bidleta  in 
early  childhood,  helped  her  to  maatery  of  atti- 
tude and  elaaticity  of  movement;  ailerwarda, 
when  her  parents*  wanderings  led  them  to  Vienna, 
ahe  took  auch  parta  as  Ophelia,  and  Aricia 
(SchiUer's  *  Phadra '),  at  the  Hofburgtheat^,  re- 
ceiving  careful  instruction  in  gesture  and  delivery 

1  Aeoordlnff  to  her  own  acoonnt.  m  quoted  In  OlAmtr's  '  Erto- 
noruogen.'  and  not  in  October  IWSy  u  stated  by  F^tla. 
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from  her  mother,  who  afterwards  luperintended 
her  Btudy  of  operatic  parts. 

Thus  there  was  no  trace  of  the  d^utante,  when, 
in  1821,  Wilhehnine  made  a  brilliant  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  Vienha  opera-house  in  'Die  Zau- 
oerfiote.*  The  freshness  of  her  well -developed 
soprano,  her  purity  of  intonation  and  certainty 
of  attack,  astonished  the  public.  '  It  was  as  if  a 
singer  had  fallen  from  the  clouds.*  Other  early 
triumphs  were  Emmeline  (Weigrs  'Schweizer* 
iiBmilie '),  where  the  representation  was  described 
as  'masterly,  ideal  and  full  of  truth;  in  dress 
and  bearing  idyllically  picturesque';  Marie 
(Gr^try's  *  f^be  bleu'  *),  where  she  showed  her- 
self worthy  of  all  praise  '  as  well  in  singing  as  in 
acting,  especially  in  parts  demanding  passionate 
ex  pression.'  As  Agathe  (Der  Freischii tz)  her  glori- 
ous voice  and  charming  appearance  won  great 
approval,  not  only  from  the  public  '  who  already 
loved  her,'  but  from  Weber,  who  presided  over 
the  performance  at  Vienna,  March  7*  1822. 
But  her  great  achievement  was  the  creation  of 
the  part  of  Leonore,  on  the  revival  of '  Fidelio'  at 
Vienna  later  in  the  year.  Hitherto  connoisseurs 
had  failed  to  discover  the  merits  of  Beethoven's 
opera.  Mdlle.  Schroder's  impersonation  of  the 
heroine,  besides  laying  the  foundation  of  her  own 
fame,  redeemed  the  music  frx)m  the  imputation 
of  coldness,  won  for  the  work  the  praise  so 
long  withheld,  and  adiieved  its  ultimate  popu- 
larity by  repeated  performances  in  Germany, 
London,  and  Faris.  The  story  of  her  first  appear- 
ance in  the  part  has  often  been  quoted  from 
Gliimer*s  'Erinnerungen  an  Wilhelmine  Schroder 
Devrient.*  Beethoven  was  present  at  the  per- 
formance. 'He  sat  behind  the  conductor,  and 
had  wrapped  himself  so  closely  in  the  folds  of  his 
cloak  than  only  his  eyes  could  be  seen  flashing 
from  it.'  Schroder's  natural  anxiety  only  height- 
ened the  effect  of  her  play.  A  breathleBS  stillness 
filled  the  house  until  Leonore  fell  into  the  arms 
of  her  husband,  when  a  storm  of  applause  broke 
out  which  seemed  unceasing.  To  Beethoven 
also  had  his  Leonore  been  revealed  in  the  glowing 
life  of  Schroder's  representation.  He  smilingly 
patted  her  cheek,  thanked  her,  and  promised  to 
write  an  opera  for  her.    Would  that  he  had  1 

In  1823  she  went  to  Dresden  to  fulfil  a  con- 
tract to  sing  at  the  Court  Theatre  for  two  years, 
at  a  salary  of  aooo  thalers.  (At  a  later  period 
she  received  4000  thalers  at  the  same  house,  for 
her  connection  with  Dresden  never  entirely 
ceased  as  long  as  she  was  on  the  stage.)  She  mar- 
ried Karl  Devrient,  an  excellent  actor  whom  she 
met  in  Berlin  during  an  engagement  there  that 
year.  Four  children  were  bom,  but  the  marriage 
was  not  a  happy  one,  and  was  dissolved  in  1828. 
During  the  next  eight  years  she  delighted  her 
audiences  by  her  appearance  in  the  great  classical 
characters  which  ever  remained  her  most  suc- 
cessful parts.  In  Weber's  operas,  as  Predosa, 
Euryanthe  and  Beiza,  she  is  said  to  have  thrown 
a  new  light  over  both  story  and  music,  gradually 
heightenmg  the  interest  of  the  work  until  a 

>  'BmiiI  Bvba  Vkn'  Oltn,  Gcnunlaed  Into  'BmuI  der  Blw- 
tart.' 
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torrent  of  inspiration  carried  all  before  it.  In 
Spontini's  '  Vestale,'  she  was  the  very  personifi- 
cation of  the  spirit  of  the  antique.  Yet  no  lea 
did  she  succeed,  in  Paer's  comic  opera,  '  Sargino.* 
in  singine  with  so  much  finish,  and  acting  with 
so  much  ntmioiir,  that  it  became  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute whether  tragedy  or  comedy  was  her  forte. 

In  1820  she  passed  through  Weimar  and  sang 
to  Goethe  on  her  way  to  Paris  to  join  Rockel's 
German  company.  With  an  exalted  sense  of 
the  importance  of  her  mission,  she  wrote:  'I 
had  to  think  not  only  of  my  own  reputation,  but 
to  establish  German  music.  My  failure  would 
have  been  injurious  to  the  music  of  Beethoven, 
Mozart  and  Weber.'  This  date  was  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  music  in  Paris.  Bouquets — then 
an  extraordinary  manifestation  of  approval — were 
showered  upon  the  triumphant  singer.  In  her 
subsequent  visits  to  Paris,  1831  and  3  a,  she  sang 
in  Italian  opera. 

In  1832,  Schroder-Devrient  was  heard  at  the 
King*s  Theatre  in  London,  engaging  with  Mr. 
Monck  Mason  to  sing  ten  times  monthly  during 
May,  June  and  July,  for  £800  and  a  benefit, 
Chelard  was  conductor.  'Fidelio,*  'Don  Juan,' 
and  Chelard's  '  Macbeth '  were  repeatedly  given, 
but  Chorley  ('Musical  Recollections')  says,  'Fi- 
delio was  the  solitary  success  of  a  disastrous  en- 
terprise. . . .  The  sensation  is  not  to  be  forgotten. 
The  Italians  (not  very  strong  that  year),  were 
beaten  out  of  the  field  by  the  Germans.  The 
intense  musical  vigour  of  Beethoven's  opera  was 
felt  to  be  a  startling  variety,  wrought  out  as  it 
was  in  its  principal  part  by  a  vocalist  of  a  class 
entirely  new  to  Ei^^Iand.  This  was  Madame 
Schroder-Devrient.     Within  the  conditions  of 

her  own  school  she  was  a  remarkable  artist 

She  was  a  pale  woman ;  her  face,  a  thoroughly 
German  one,  though  plain,  was  pleasing,  from 
the  intensity  of  expression  which  her  large 
features  and  deep  tender  eyes  conveyed.  She 
had  profuse  fair  hair,  the  value  of  which  she 
thoroughly  understood,  delighting,  in  moments 
of  great  emotion,  to  fling  it  loose  with  the  wild 
vehemence  of  a  Maenad.  Her  figure  was  superb 
though  full,  and  she  rejoiced  in  its  display.  Her 
voice  was  a  strong  soprano,  not  comparable  in 
quality  to  some   other  German  voices   of  its 

class but  with  an  inherent  expressiveness 

of  tone  which  made  it  more  attractive  on  the 

stage  than  many  a  more  faultless  organ 

Her  tones  were  delivered  without  any  care,  save 
to  give  them  due  force.  Her  execution  was  bad 
and  heavy.  There  was  an  air  of  strain  and 
spasm  throughout  her  performance.* 

The  '  Queen  of  Tears  *  (so  she  was  styled)  was 
heard  next  season  in  'Der  Freischtltz,*  'Die  Zau- 
berflote,*  'Euryanthe,'  and  'Otello.*  The  engage- 
ment was  to  sing  for  Mr.  Bunn  at  Covent  Garden 
twenty-four  times  at  £40  a  night,  and  once  for 
the  benefit  of  the  speculators.  However,  all 
London  was  under  the  spell  of  Taglioni  and  of 
Fanny  Elsler.  Mali  bran  in  the  English  opera ; 
Pasta,  Cinti-Damoreau,  Rubini,  and  Tamburini, 
in  the  Italian  opera,  sang  to  empty  houses. 
Again  in  1837,  after  Malibran's  death,  Mr.  Bunn 
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engaged  Schroder-DeTiient  at  a  double  salary. 
*  Pidelio/  '  La  Soimambula  *  and  'Norma  *  were 
performed  in  English.   She  broke  down  in  health 
before  the  season  was  over.   It  is  said  that  Bonn 
forced  himself  into  her  sick-room  one  night,  to 
insist  on  her  showing  herself  in  character  upon 
the  stage  for  one  moment,  to  enable  him  to  put 
off  the  performance  'on  account  of  the  sudden 
mdisposition  of  the  singer' — ^and  yet  keep  the 
entrance  money.     After  a  rest,  too  short  to  be 
beneficial,  she  resumed  her  work,  and  was  car- 
ried home  insensible  from  the  theatre.    She  was 
able  however  to  give  a  farewell  performance  of 
'Fidelio/  with  the  last  act  of  the  'Monteochi 
e   Gapuletti/    and   then   discovered   that   Mr. 
Bunn  had  declared  himself  bankrupt  and  oould 
pay  her  nothing.      In  his  book,   'The   Stage 
both  before  and  behind  the  Curtain/  Mr.  Bunn 
complains   of   the  singer's   attempts  at  extor- 
tion ;  says  that  she  demanded  the  fourth  part 
of  the  proceeds  of  each  night,  but  on  this  sum 
proving  to  fall  short  of  the  fixed  salary,  asked 
for  £ioo. 

From  1837  a  gpradual  decline  in  power  was 
observed  in  Madame  Schroder- Devrient,  though 
she  continued  to  delight  her  audiences  all  over 
Germany  in  the  parts  she  had  identified  herself 
with.  Of  Wagner's  operas  she  only  appeared 
in '  Riend,*  as  Adriano  Colonna,  in  'Der  fiiegende 
HolUmder,'  as  Senta,  and  in  'Tannhauser/  as 
Venus.  His  later  dramas  would  have  been  a 
fitting  field  for  her  dramatic  genius.  Gluck's 
masterpieces  were  among  her  latest  studies.  Her 
last  appearance  in  Dresden  was  in  his  *  Iphi- 
genie  in  Aulis,'  in  1847 ;  her  last  appearance  on 
any  stage  took  place  at  Riga,  where  she  played 
Romeo.  Her  concert  singing  was  greatly  ad- 
mired, and  one  of  the  liveliest  passages  in 
Mendelssohn's  letters  ^  describes  the  furore 
caused  by  her  impromptu  execution  of  'Adelaide ' 
in  her  ordinary  travelling  dress  at  the  Gewand- 
haus  Concert  of  Feb.  11,  1841. 

Madame  Schroder-Devrient  had  made  a  second 
marriage  with  Herr  von  Doring,  a  worthless 
person,  who  immediately  seized  upon  his  wife's 
earnings  and  pension,  and  left  her  almost  desti- 
tute, to  recover  what  she  could  in  a  long  lawsuit. 
The  marriage  was  dissolved  at  her  wish.  In 
1850  she  again  married  Herr  von  Bock,  a  man 
of  culture,  who  took  her  to  his  property  in 
Uvonia.  The  union  promised  great  happiness, 
and  Madame  von  Bock  entered  with  ardour  on  her 
new  duties.  But  she  found  herself  unfitted  for  a 
quiet  country  life,  and  sought  relief  in  travelling. 
Passing  through  Dresden,,  she  was  arrested  on 
account  of  the  sympathy  she  had  shown  with 
the  revolution  of  1848.  An  examination  in 
Berlin  resulted  in  her  being  forbidden  to  return 
to  Saxony ;  in  the  meantime  she  was  exiled  from 
Russia.  Her  husband's  exertions  and  sacrifices 
secured  a  reversal  of  this  sentence.  In  1856  she 
visited  some  German  towns,  singing  Lieder  in 
public  concerts.  Her  interpretations  of  Beetho- 
ven's 'Adelaide '  and  of  Schubert's  and  Schumann's 
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songs  were  immensely  admired,  though  by  some 
thought  too  dramatic.  When  at  Leipzig  her 
strength  succumbed  to  a  painful  illness.  She 
was  devotedly  nursed  by  a  sister  and  a  friend  at 
Coburg,  and  died  Jan.  31,  i860. 

Schrbder-Devrient's  voice,  even  in  her  best 
days,  was  of  no  extraordinary  compass,  but,  to 
the  last,  the  tones  of  the  middle  notes  were  of 
exceptionally  fine  quality.  Mazatti's  teaching, 
with  further  instruction  from  Radichi  and  from 
Miksch  (the  Dresden  Chorus- master),  had  not 
been  sufficient  training  for  the  young  girl,  who 
had  besides  been'  disinclined  to  the  drudgery  of 
scale-singing.  The  neglect  of  system  and  of 
careful  vocal  exercise  resulted  in  faulty  execu- 
tion and  too  early  loss  of  the  high  notes.  This 
might  have  been  less  observable  had  she  kept  to 
such  simple  rdles  as  Pamina  and  Agathe.  But 
there  seemed  a  discrepancy  between  the  delicate 
organization  of  her  voice  and  the  passionate 
energy  of  her  temperament.  By  force  of  will 
she  accomplished  more  than  was  warranted  by 
her  natural  powers.  'A  portion  of  her  life  was 
exhausted  in  every  song.'  As  a  musical  instru- 
ment the  voice  was  not  under  her  command ;  as 
a  vehicle  of  expression  it  was  completely  so.  It 
was  the  dramatic  genius  of  this  artist  which  won 
for  her  an  European  reputation.  She  infused  a 
terrible  earnestness'  into  the  more  pathetic  im- 
personations, while  an  almost  unerring  instinct 
of  artistic  fitness,  combined  with  a  conscientious 
study  of  the  parts,  secured  a  perfection  of  per- 
formance which  reached  every  detail  of  bye-play. 
It  could  be  said  of  her  that  she  never  ceHsed 
learning,  for  she  toiled  at  her  art  to  the  end. 
She  once  wrote  as  follows:  'Art  is  an  eternal 
race,  and  the  artist  is  destroyed  for  art  as  soon 
as  he  entertains  the  delusion  that  he  is  at  the 
goal.  It  were  certainly  comfortable  to  lay  down 
the  task  with  the  costume,  and  let  it  rest  until 
its  turn  comes  round  again  in  the  repertoire.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  do  this.  How  often, 
when  the  public  have  shouted  approval  and 
showered  bouquets  on  me,  have  I  retired  in 
confusion,  asking  myself:  "Wilhelmine,  what 
have  you  been  about  again  ?" — then  there  would 
be  no  peace  for  me,  but  brooding  the  livelong 
days  and  nights  until  I  had  hit  upon  something 
better.* 

Her  good  faith  and  earnestness  led  her  to 
condemn  a  fellow-actress  for  disrespect  to  her  art 
when  she  carelessly  threw  down  behind  the 
scenes  a  handkerchief  which  had  served  on  the 
stage  as  a  Signal  of  Love.  Schrbder-Devrient's 
play  genehdly  inspired  others  with  her  own 
spirit.  On  one  occasion  it  moved  a  Bluebeard 
to  forget  the  ordinary  artifice  used  in  dragging 
his  Marie  off  the  stage,  and  to  take  her  literally 
by  the  hair.  '  Almost  unconscious  with  pain 
and  covered  with  blood,  the  artist  endured  this 
torture  rather  than  spoil  the  effect  of  the  tableau.' 


>  Sometlinet  perhaps  a  trifle  too  moeh.  u  Indeed  Mendeliiohn 
hints  in  the  sequel  of  the  p«M«ge  quoted  ftbove.  Iren  In  the  Coof 
oert-room  this  was  so.  'The  old  DtelamMtriea'  writes  MenddMohn. 
on  Not.  88. 1812,  'thoroughlr  delighted  us  aU  by  the  great  strength 
and  Tlfonr  of  her  roice  and  her  whole  style.' 
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It  was  easier  for  her  to  forgave  an  injury  ariiing 
thus  from  excess  of  feeling,  than  to  tolerate  the 
inadequate  support  of  a  first  tenor,  '  half  sponge, 
half  wood ';  or  to  allow  the  sleepy  play  of  a 
prima  donna  to  go  unpunished :  as  when,  in 
Komeo,  she  was  guilty  of  tickling  the  feet  of  a 
too  unemotional  Giulietta,  during  the  caresses  of 
the  last  scene  of  Bellini's  opera.  (See  also  Mo- 
scheles*  Life,  i.  270.)  An  audience  of  '  ledeme 
Seelen '  was  her  abhorrence^  and  the  ignorance 
of  fashionable  London  forty  years  ago  tried  her 
sorely.    (lb.  263.) 

In  his  '  Modem  Gennnn  Music,*  Chorley 
enters  upon  an  analysis  of  some  of  Madame 
Schroder-Devrient*s  parts.  He  and  Berlioz  (the 
latter  in  letters  to  the  Journal  des  D^ats,  1843) 
concur  in  condemning  the  manneriBms  which 
grew  upon  her  as  time  went  on.  Rellstab  has 
devoted  an  article  to  her  ('Ges.  Schriften,'  ix.). 
A.  von  Wolzogen*s  *  Wilh.  Schroeder-Devrient ' 
(Leipzig,  1863)  is  the  best  life,  and  gives  a  cir> 
cumstantial,  impartial,  and  interesting  account ; 
while  Wagner*s  '  Ueber  Schauspieler  und  San- 
ger '  eulogises  her  depth  of  feeling  and  power  of 
interpretation.  [L.  M.  M.] 

SCHROETER,  Chbistoph  Gottlieb,  bom  at 
Hohenstein,  Saxony,  Aug.  10, 1699,  ^^^  enjoyed 
in  Germany  the  honour  of  having  invented  the 
pianoforte.  His  claims,  first  published  by  himpelf 
in  Mitzler*s  '  Musikalische  Bibliothek '  (Leipzig, 
1738)  and  repeated  in  Marpurg's  '  Kritische 
Briefe  *  (Berlin,  1764)  have  been  examined  and 
set  aside  in  favour  of  Cristofori.  [See  Fiakoforts, 
vol.  ii.  p.  71  a.]  We  leam  from  Schroeter's  auto- 
biography that  at  seven  years  of  age  he  was 
placed  as  a  chorister  at  Dresden,  under  Kapell- 
meister Schmidt,  and  that  Graun  was  his  com- 
panion. The  clavichord  early  became  his  greatest 
pleasure.  When  he  lost  his  voice  he  entered  the 
Kreuz-schule  to  study  thorough-bass,  that  is, 
accompaniment  as  then  practised,  and  learned  to 
quill  and  tune  harpsichords,  which  led  him  to 
the  monochord  and  systems  of  temperament.  On 
the  wish  of  his  mother  that  he  should  study  the- 
ology, he  went  to  Leipzig  for  that  purpose  in  1 7 1 7, 
but  after  her  death  resumed  music,  returned  to 
Dresden,  and  was  accepted  by  Lotti  to  copy  for 
him,  and  write  his  middle  parts.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  he  endeavoured  to  combine  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  harpsichord  and  clavichord,  by 
inventing  two  hammer  actions,  the  models  of 
which  he  deposited  at  the  Saxon  Court  in  1721 ; 
but  immediately  afterwards  he  left  Dresden, 
taking  service  with  a  Baron  whom  he  does  not 
name,  to  travel  in  Germany,  Holland,  and 
England.  In  1724  he  went  to  the  University  of 
Jena  and  began  writing  upon  musical  subjects ; 
in  1726  he  took  the  organist's  place  at  Minden, 
removing  in  1732  to  Nordhausen,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death  in  1782.  A  complete  list 
of  his  numerous  writings  is  to  be  found  in  Gerber's 
Lexicon  der  Tonkunstler  (Leipzig,  1792),  ii. 
454-5-  [A.J,H.] 

SCHROETER,  Johann  Sahuel,  an  esteemed 
pianoforte-player  and  composer  for  that  instru- 
ment, was  born  in  1750  of  German  parents  at 


Warsaw,  where  his  father,  Johann  Friedricb^ 
was  oboist  in  the  royal  orchestra.     About  17^1^ 
he  accompanied  his  father  and  sister  to  Leipzig* 
and  sang  there  in   the  Gewandhaus  Concert^' 
On  the  breaking  of  his  voice  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  piano,  and  travelled  with  hi^ 
father,  brother  and  sister,  performing  as  they 
went,  through  Holland  to  London.    There  they 
made  their  d^hut  in  the  concerts  of  Bach  and 
Abel  at  the  Thatched  House,  St.  James's  Street, 
May  2,  1772,  Schroeter  playing  a  concerto  on 
the  '  Forte  Piano,*  which  J.  Christian  Bach  had 
first  performed  in  1 767,  the  brother  John  Henri 
on  the  violin,  and  the  sister.  Corona,  afterwards 
a  celebrated  vocalist,  singing.   Bumey  (in  Rees^s 
Cyclopeedia)  says  that  'he  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  brought  into  England  the 
true  art  of  treating  that  instrument.'    After 
J.  C.  Bach's  death  in  1782,  he  succeeded  him 
as  music msster  to  the  Queen.      'Six  Sonatas 
for  the  harpsichord   or   piano   forte'   are  an- 
nounced by  W.  Napier  in  the  '  Public  Adver- 
tiser' in  1776  as  his  op.  i.    This  was  followed 
in  1778  by  op.  3,  'Six  Concertos  with  an  accom- 
paniment for  2  violins  and  a  bass*;   and  this 
agrain  by  op.  5  (Berlin),  op.  6  (Paris),  op.  2,  six 
trios  (Amsterdam),  op.  9  two  ditto  (Do.).     The 
<A  B  C  Dario'  (p.  T44)  says  of  him,  'He  has 
composed  the  harpsichord  parts  of  some  con- 
certos ;  the  accompaniments  are  by  Bach ;  they 
are  neither  new  nor  very  striking.     He  plays 
in  an  elegant  and  masterly  style ;  his  cadences 
are  well  imagined,  and  if  his  penchant  was  not 
rather  to  play  rapidly  than  al  core,  he  would 
excel  on  the  pianoforte.'    Bumey,  on  the  other 
hand  (in  Bees),  says,  'He  became  one  of  the 
neatest  and  most  expressive  players  of  his  time, 
and  his  style  of  composition,  highly  poliahed, 
resembles  that  of  Abel  more  than  any  other. 
It  was  graceful  and  in  good  taste,  but  so  chaste 
as  sometimes  to  seem  deficient  in  fire  and  in- 
vention.'   He  did  not  remain  long  before  the 
public  in  consequence  of  his  marriage  with  one 
of  his  pupils,  a  young  lady  of  birth  and  fortune, 
after  which  he  played  only  at  the  concerts  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  a  few  others  of  the  nobility. 
He  died  Nov.  2,  1788,  in  his  own  house  at  Pim- 
lico,  having  lost  his  voice  some  years  before  by 
a  severe  cold.     His  marriage  was  a  dandestine 
one,  and  brought  him  into  collision  with  his 
wife's  family,  the  result  of  which  was  his  sur- 
rendering aU  his  rights  for  an  annuity  of  £500. 
She  is  the  lady  who  took  lessons  from  Haydn 
during  his  residence  in  London,  and  fell  violently 
in  love  with  him.    Haydn  spoke  of  her  many 
years  after  as  a  very  attractive  woman,  and  stid 
handsome,  though  over  sixty ;  '  had  I  been  free,* 
said  the  patriarch,  *I   should    certainly  have 
married  her  * — she  was  then  a  widow.    He  dedi- 
cated to  her  three  clavier  trios  (B.  &  H.,  Noe.  i, 
2,  6).     [See  vol.  i.  p.  711.]  [C.F.P.] 

SCHTJBART,  Chbistian  Fbtsdrtoh  Dakikl, 
bom  at  Obersontheim  in  Suabia,  Nov.  22,  1743, 
and  brought  up,  not  as  a  musician,  at  Nord- 
lingen,  Nuremberg,  and  Erlangen.  In  1 768  we 
find  him  as  oiganist  at  Ludwigsbuiig.    His  life 
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teems  to  have  been  a  very  wild  and  irregnlar 

one,  but  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  great  talent 

And  energy  to  justify  the  eulogies  on  him  so  ire- 

qaent  in  the  early  volumes  of  the  Allg.  musik* 

alische  Zeitung  of  Leipzig  (see  ii.  78,  98,  etc.)» 

and  the  constant  references  of  Otto  Jahn  in  his 

Life  of  Mozart.  He  lived  in  Mannheim,  Munich, 

Augsburg,  and  Ulm;   was  more  than  once  in 

confinement  for  his  misdeeds,  and  at  length  was 

imprisoned  from  1777  to  1787  at  Hohenasperg. 

He  died  shortly  after  his  release.  Oct.  10,  1797. 

His  compositions  are  few  and  unimportant.    A 

work  of  his  on  musical  lesthetics, '  Ideen  zu  einer 

Aesthetik  der  Tonkust,'  was  published  after  his 

death  by  his  son  Ludwig  (Vienna,  1806).   From 

the  notices  of  it  in  the  A.  M.Z.  (viii.  801,  xiii. 

53,  etc.)  and  Jahn*8  citations,  it  appears  to  be 

partly  a  dissertation  on  the  styles,  abilities,  and 

characteristics  of  great  musicians  and  artists. 

It  also  contains  some  fanciful  descriptions  of 

the  various  keys,  which  Schumann  notices  (Ges. 

Schriften,  i.  180)  only  to  condemn.  But  Schubart 

will  always  be  known  as  the  author  of  the  words 

of  one  of  F.  Schu  berths  most  favourite  songs — 

•Die  Forelle*  (op.  32).    The  words  of  'An  den 

Tod '  and  *  Grablied  auf  einen  Soldaten  *  are  also 

his.  His  son  further  published  2  vols,  of  his  'Ver- 

mischte  Schriften '  (ZUrich,  1 8 1 3).  [G.] 

SCHUBERT,*  Franz  Peter,  the  one  great 
oompoeer  native  to  Vienna,  was  bom  Jan.  31, 
1797,  in  the  district  called  Lichtenthal,  at  the 
house  which  is  now'  numbered  54  of  the  Nuss- 
dorfer  Strasse,  on  the  right,  going  out  from  Vienna. 
There  is  now  a  gray  marble  tablet  over  the  door, 
with  the  words '  Franz  Schuberts  Geburtshans'  in 
the  centre ;  on  the  left  side  a  lyre  crowned  with 
a  star,  and  on  the  right  a  chaplet  of  leaves  con- 
taining the  words,  '31  Janner  1797.'  He  eame 
of  a  country  stock,  originally  belonging  to  Zuk- 
mantel  in  Austrian  Silesia.  His  father,  Franz, 
the  son  of  a  peasant  at  Neudorf  in  Moravia, 
was  bom  about  1764,  studied  in  Vienna,  and 
in  1784  became  assistant  to  his  brother,  who 
kept  a  school  in  the  Leopoldstadt.  His  ability 
and  integrity  raii^ed  him  in  1786  to  be  parish 
schoolmaster  in  the  parish  of  the  '  Twelve  holy 
helpers*  in  the  Lichtenthal,  a  post  which  he 
kept  till  181 7  or  18,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
the  parish  school  in  the  adjoining  district  of  the 
Kossau,  and  there  he  remained  till  his  death, 
July  9,  1830.  He  married  early,  while  still 
helping  his  brother,  probably  in  1783,  Elisa- 
beth Vitz,  or  Fitz,  a  Silesian,  who  was  in  service 
in  Vienna,  and  was,  like  Beethoven's  mother, 

1  The  fbUowliit  abbrarlftUoM  are  as«d  tn  the  notei  to  thig  u>> 

K  W-  ■-  Kretaile  tod  H«llborn.   The  first  reference  to  the  Gennan 

•dltloo :  the  Mcond.  in  brackets,  to  Coleridge's  translation. 
WwA. "  Ferdinand  Schubert,  in  his  btc^raphlcal  s)c«tch  in  Scho- 

maan's  Neoe  ZeitMhrlft  far  die  Musik.  x.  p.  129.  etc 
A.M^.  "■  Allgetneine  Musikalische  Zeltung. 
JSJiM.  -  Keue  ZeitMshrtft  fQr  Mutlk. 
W.Z.K.  —  Wiener  Zeltschrift  n\r  Kunst.  ete. 
s  The  Nntsdorfier  Strave  runs  north  and  eonth.    At  the  time  of 
lehabert'B  birth  It  wms  called  'Auf  dem  Himmelpfortgrnnd.'  and 
the  bouse  was  No.  1%.   The  '  HimnMlpfortgrund'  itself  (the  '  gate  of 
heaven ')  was  a  short  street  running  out  of  it  westwards  towards  the 
lartiflcatloaB— the  same  which  is  now  the '  Slulengasse.'  The  present 
irtfaase  did  not  then  exist  beyond  the  opening  Into  the  main 
1  tad  all  this  ooalaige  map  of  the  date  In  the  British  Moaaum. 


a  cook.  Their  first  child,  Ignaz,  was  bom  in 
1784.  Then  came  a  Ions:  gap,  possibly  filled 
by  children  who  died  in  infancy — of  which  they 
lost  nine  in  all;  then,  Oct.  19,  1794,  another 
boy,  Ferdinand ;  then  in  96,  Karl,  then  Franz, 
and  lastly,  a  daughter,  Theresia,  Sept.  17,  1801, 
who  died  Aug.  7,  1878.  The  hard- worked  mother 
of  these  1 4  children  lived  till  1 8 1  a .  Soon  after  her 
death  her  husband  was  married  again,  to  Anna 
Klayenbok,  a  Viennese,  and  had  a  second  family 
of  5  children,  of  whom  3  grew  up,  viz.  Josefa 
(+  1 861),  Andreas,  an  accountant  in  one  of  the 
public  offices,  and  Anton,  a  Benedictine  priest, 
'Father  'Hermann' — the  last  two  itill  living 
(1881). 

Ignaz  and  Ferdinand  followed  their  frither's 
calling,  and  inherited  with  it  the  integrity,  fru- 
gality, and  modesty,  which  had  gained  him 
such  respect.  Of  the  former  we  do  not  hear 
much  ;  the  one  letter  by  him  that  is  preserved 
(Oct.  13,  1 81 8),  shows  him  very  fr«e-thinking, 
very  tired  of  schoolmastering,  very  much  at- 
tached to  his  home  and  his  brother.*  He  re- 
mained at  the  Roesau  school  till  his  death  in 
1844.  Ferdinand,  on  the  other  hand,  rose  to  be 
director  of  the  chief  normal  school  of  St.  Anna 
in  Vienna,  and  played  a  considerable  part  in  the 
life  of  his  celebrated  brother,  by  whom  he  was 
fondly  loved,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached, 
and  whose  eyes  it  was  given  to  him  to  close  in 
death. 

Little  Franz  was  no  doubt  well  grounded  by  bis 
father,  and  to  that  early  training  probably  owed 
the  methodical  habit  which  stuck  to  him  more  or 
lees  closely  through  life,  of  dating  his  pieces,  a 
practice  which  makes  the  investigation  of  them 
doubly  interesting.'  As  schoolmasters  the  father 
and  his  two  eldest  sons  were  all  more  or  less  musi- 
cal. Ignaz  and  Ferdinand  had  learned  the  violin 
with  other  rudiments  from  the  father,  and  Franz 
was  also  taught  it  by  him  in  his  turn,  and  the 
'clavier*  (i.e.  probably  the  pianoforte— for  Bee- 
thoven's op.  31  was  published  before  Schubert  had 
passed  his  6th  year)  by  Ignaz,  who  was  twelve 
years  his  senior.  But  his  high  vocation  quickly 
revealed  itself;  he  soon  outstripped  these  simple 
teachers,  and  was  put  under  Michael  Holzer, 
the  choirmaster  of  the  parish,  for  both  violin  and 
piano,  as  well  as  for  singing,  the  organ,  and 
thorough  bass.  On  this  good  man,  who  long  out- 
lived him,  he  made  a  deep  impression.  1  *  When 
I  wished  to  teach  him  anything  fresh,'  he  would 
say,  *  he  always  knew  it  already.  I  have  often 
listened  to  him  in  astonishment.**  Holzer 
would  give  him  subjects  to  extemporise  upon, 

>  Author  of  a  sermoitt  on  the  1400th  annWemry  of  the  birth  of  St. 
Benedict  (Vienna.  1»0).  in  which  he  is  styled  '  Capitularpriester  dee 
Stiftes  Sehotten ;  Caimt  and  Prediger  an  der  Stlltspfarre ;  Besitzer  dei 
gold.  Verdlenstkreuzes  m.  d.  Krone.' 

•  K.H.  146  (i.  149). 

•  His  usual  practice  was  to  write  the  title  of  the  piece,  the  date, 
and  his  nante.  'Frt  StkmUH  Mpia,'  at  the  head  of  the  first  page,  on 
beginning  to  compose.  In  his  earlier  years  he  added  the  full  date  of 
completion  at  the  end.  eren  when  it  was  the  Kame  day.  Bee  nos.  1.  i, 
and  5  of  the  *6  Lieder '  (M aller)-a11  three  belonging  to  1613,  ai  given 
In  Nottebohm's  Catalogue,  p.  MS.  Sometimes  he  has  dated  each 
moTement.  as  in  the  String  Quartet  in  Bb  (op.  168),  described  nnder 
1814.  With  1815,  howerer.  this  minute  dating  in  great  measure 
ceases,  and  aa  a  mle  we  find  the  year  or  at  moat  the  month  stated. 

•  N.Z.]f . 
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and  then  his  joy  would  know  no  bounds,  and  he 
would  cry  '  the  Ud  has  got  harmony  at  his 
fingers*  ends.*  ^  Such  astonishment  was  natural 
enough,  but  it  would  have  been  far  bett-er  if  he 
had  taught  him  counterpoint.  Ignaz  too — and 
an  elder  brother  is  not  always  a  lenient  judge 
of  his  junior — bean  similar  testimony.  '  I  was 
much  astonished/  says  he,  'wheh  after  a  few 
months  he  told  me  that  he  had  no  more  need  of  any 
help  from  me,  but  would  go  on  by  himself ;  and 
indeed  I  soon  had  to  acknowledge  that  he  had 
iar  surpassed  me,  beyond  hope  of  competition/ 

Before  he  became  eleven  he  was  fiiBt  soprano 
in  the  Lichtenthal  choir,  noted  for  the  beauty 
for  his  voice  and  the  appropriateness  of  his 
expression.  He  played  the  violin  solos  when 
they  occurred  in  ihe  service,  and  at  home  com- 
posed little  soDgs,  and  pieces  for  strings  or  for 
r¥.  For  a  child  so  giited,  of  people  in  the 
position  of  the  Schuberts,  the  next  step  was 
naturally  the  Imperial  Convict,  or  school'  for 
educating  the  choristers  for  the  Court-chapel ;  and 
to  the  Convict  accordingly  Frani  was  sent  in 
Oct.  1808,  when  11  years  and  8  months  old.  He 
went  up  with  a  batch  of  other  boys,  who,  while 
waiting,  made  themselves  merry  over  his  gray 
suit,  calliDg  him  a  miller,  and  otherwise  crack- 
ing jokes.  But  the  laugh  soon  ceased  when  the 
*  miller'  came  under  the  examiners,  the  Court- 
capellmeisters  Salieri  and  Eybler,  and  Komer  the 
singing-master.  He  sang  the  trial-pieces  in  such 
a  style  that  he  was  at  once  received,  and  henceforth 
the  gray  frock  was  exchanged  for  the  gold-laoed 
uniform  of  the  imperial  choristers.  The  music 
in  the  Convict  had  been  a  good  deal  dropt  in 
consequence  of  the  war,  but  after  the  signing  of 
the  treaty  of  peace,  Oct.  14,  1809^  it  regained  its 
old  footing,  and  then  Franz  soon  took  his  right 
place  in  the  music-school.  There  was  an  orchestra 
formed  from  the  boys,  which  practised  daily 
symphonies  and  overtures  o{  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Krommer,  Kozeluch,  M^ul,  Cherubini,  etc.,  and 
occasionally  Beethoven.  Here  his  home  practice 
put  him  on  a  level  with  older  boys  than  himself. 
The  leader  of  the  band,  behind  whom  he  sat, 
several  years  his  senior,  turned  round  the  first 
day  to  see  who  it  was  that  was  playing  so 
cleverly,  and  found  it  to  be  'a  small  boy  in 
spectacles  named  Franz  Schubert.*'  The  big 
fellow's  name  was  Spaun,  and  he  soon  became 
intimate  with  his  little  neighbour.  Franz  was 
extremely  sensitive,  and  one  day  admitted  to  his 
firiend,  very  confused  and  blushing  deeply,  that 
he  had  already  composed  much  ;  that  indeed  he 
could  not  help  it.  and  should  do  it  every  day  if 
he  could  afford  to  get  music-paper.  Spaun  saw 
the  state  of  matters,  and  took  care  that  music- 
paper  should  be  forthcoming ;  for  which  and  other 
kindnesses  his  name  will  be  long  remembered. 
Franz  in  time  became  first  violin,  and  when 
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Ruzicka,  the  regular  conductor,  was  absent,  he 
took  his  place.  The  orchestral  music  must  have 
been  a  great  delight  to  him,  but  we  only  hear  that 
he  preferred  Kozeluch  to  Krommer,  and  that 
his  particular  favourites  were  some  adagios  of 
Haydn*Sy  Mozart*s  G  minor  Symphony,  in  which 
he  said  'you  could  hear  the  angels  singing,* 
and  the  overtures  to  Figaro  and  the  Zaubarflote. 
It  is  also  evident  from  his  earliest  symphonies 
that  the  overture  to  Prometheus  had  niade  its 
mark  on  his  mind.  On  Sundays  and  holidays  he 
went  home,  and  then  the  great  delight  of  the 
family  was  to  play  quartets,  his  own  or  those  of 
other  writers,  in  which  the  father  took  the  oello^ 
Ferdinand  and  Ignaz  the  first  and  second  violinsy 
and  Franz  the  vida,  as  Mozart  did  befoane  him, 
and  Mendelssohn  after  him.  The  fiitther  would 
now  and  then  make  a  mistake;  on  the  first 
occasion  Franz  took  no  notice,  but  if  it  recurred 
he  would  say  with  a  smile,  in  a  timid  way,  '  Herr 
Vater,  something  must  be  wrong  there.' 

From  a  very  early  date  Beethoven  was  an  ob- 
ject of  his  deepest  reverence.  Shortly  before  he 
entered  the  School  the  boys*  orchestra  had  been 
taken  to  Schonbrunn  for  a  performanoe  in  Bee- 
thoven*s  presence,  and  Franz  was  never  tired  of 
hearing  the  details  of  the  story  firom  those  who 
were  there.  A  few  months  later,  after  some  of 
his  boyish  songs  to  Klopstock's  words  had  be«n 
sung,  he  asked  a  friend  if  it  was  possible  that  be 
himself  ever  would  do  anything ;  and  on  the  friend 
replying  that  he  could  already  do  a  great  deal, 
answered,  'Perhaps:  I  sometimes  have  dreams 
of  that- sort;  but  who  can  do  anything  after 
Beethoven?'*  With  this  feeling  it  is  doubly 
strange  that  his  juvenile  works  should  show  so 
few  traces  of  Beethoven's  direct  influence. 

The  instruction  in  the  Convict  was  by  no  means 
only  musical.  There  was  a  Curator,  a  Director 
(Rev.  Innocenz  Lang),  a  Sub-director,  an  In- 
spector, a  staff  of  preachers  and  catechists ;  and 
there  were  teachers  of  mathematics,  history  and 
geography,  poetry,  writing,  drawing,  Frendi, 
and  Italian.*  In  ikct  it  was  a  school,  apart  firom 
its  music  department.  Franz  of  course  took  his 
part  in  aU  this  instruction,  and  for  the  first  year 
is  said  to  have  acquitted  himself  with  credit, 
but  his  reputation  in  the  school  fell  off  as  it 
increased  in  the  musical  department.  The  ex- 
traordinary thirst  for  composition,  which  is  so 
remarkable  throughout  his  life,  began  to  assert 
itself  at  this  time,  and  appears  to  have  been 
limited  only  by  his  power  of  obtaining  paper ; 
and  it  not  unnaturally  interfered  with  his  general 
lesBons.  His  first  pianoforte  piece  of  any  dimen- 
sions, and  apparently  his  earliest  existing  compo- 
sition, was  a  4-hand  phantasia,  contuning  more 
than  a  dozen  movements,  all  of  different  charac- 
ters, and  occupying  32  pages  of  very  small  writing. 
It  is  dated  8  April — i  May  1 810,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  two  smaller  ones.*  His  brother  re- 
marks that  not  one  of  the  three  ends  in  the  key 
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in  which  it  beg^aa.  The  next  it  a  long  Tocal  piece 
for  Toioe  And  PF.,  called  *  Haffan  Klage* — Hagar*i 
lAinenioTer  her  dying  ion— dated  March  30, 181 1, 
alio  containing  la  movements,  with  curious  nn- 
ecmnected  changes  of  key;  and  another,  of  even 
grimmer  character,  attributed  to  the  same  year, 
is  called  *  Leichenfantasie,'  or  Corpse-fantasia,  to 
tiie  words  of  Schiller*8  gruesome  juTenile  poem 
of  the  same  name  :*— 

Hit  entorbnem  Scheinen 
Bteht  der  Mond  %xd  todtemtinen  Hainen, 
Sentend  ttreioht  der  Nachtgeiit  dnrch  die  Loft— 
Neb«nTolken  whaiieni, 
StaniA  tniieni 
Bleioh  hcnb,  wle  Lampsn  in  dtr  Oruft 

With  ft  dMihliln  ^mmer 
Biandt  ths  moon  abore  the  dying  treea, 
Siohing  waila  the  Spirit  through  the  night; 
lUats  are  creeping^ 
Stan  are  peeping 
Pale  aloft  like  torchea  in  a  care.  • 

and  so  forth.  Hue  has  1 7  movements,  and  li  quite 
as  erratic  in  its  changes  of  key  and  disregard 
of  the  compass  of  the  Toioe  as  the  preceding.^ 
The  reminiscences  of  Haydn's  'Creation,'  Mo- 
nrt's  opera  airs,  and  Beethoven's  Andantes,  are 
frequent  in  both.  A  fourth  is  'Der  Vater- 
morder'— the  Parricide — for  voice  and  PF^  'a6 
December,  1811,*  a  pleasant  Christmas  piece  I 
a  decided  advance  on  the  two  previous  songs 
in  individuality  of  style,  and  connection.  181 1 
also  saw  the  composition  of  a  quintet-over- 
tare»  a  string  quartet,  a  second  phantasia  for 
4  hand%  and  many  songs.'  For  181  a  the  list 
is  more  instrumentaL  It  contains  an  overture 
for  orchestra  in  D ;  a  quartet  overture  in  Bb ; 
string  quartets  in  C,  Bb,  and  *D ;  a  sonata  for 
PF.,  violin,  and  cello ;  variations  in  Eb,  and  an 
andante,  both  for  PF. ;  a  Salve  Regina  and  a 
Kyrie.  In  1815  an  octet ^  for  wind;  3  string 
quartets  in  C,  Bb,  Eb  and  D;  minuets  and 
trios  for  orcheatra  and  for  PF. ;  a  third  phan- 
tasia for  the  PF.  4  hands ;  several  songs,  tenets, 
and  canons ;  a  cantata  in  two  movements,  for 
3  male  voices  and  guitar,  for  his  fiather's  Hrth- 
day,  Sept.  37 — both  words  and  music  his  own; 
and  his  first  symphony  in  'D,  intended  to  cele- 
brate the  birthday  of  Dr.  Lang,  and  finished  on 
Oct.  28.  With  thii  very  important  work  his  time 
At  the  Convict  ended.  He  might  have  remained 
longer ;  for  it  is  said  that  £e  Emperor,  who 
took  an  Interest  in  the  lads  of  his  chap^  had 
specially  watched  the  progress  of  this  gifted 
ho  J  with  the  lovely  voice  and  fine  exprosion, 
and  that  a  special  decision  had  been  registered 
in  his  favour  on  Oct.  ai,  assuring  him  a  founda- 
tion  scholarship   in  the  school,  provided  that 
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during  the  vacation  he  should  study  sufficiently 
to  pass  an  examination.*  This  however  he  de- 
clined, possibly  at  the  instignation  of  Komer  the 
poet,  who  was  in  Vienna  at  this  time,  and  is 
known  to  have  influenced  him  in  deciding  to 
throw  himself  entirely  into  music.^  He  accord- 
ingly left  the  Convid  (between  Oct.  36  and 
Nov.  6),  and  returned  home.  His  mother  died 
in  1 81  a,  but  we  hear  nothing  of  the  event, 
unless  the  octet  just  named  refers  to  it.  The 
fibther  married  again  in  about  a  year,  and  the 
new  wife,  as  we  shall  see,  did  her  duty  to  her 
stepson  Frana  fully,  and  iqiparently  with  affec- 
tion. 

Frans  was  now  just  completing  his  seven- 
teenthyear,  and  what  has  been  rightly  called  the 
first  period  of  his  liiiB.  The  Convict  has  much 
to  answer  for  in  regard  to  Schubert.  It  was  en- 
tnisted  with  the  most  poetical  genius  of  modem 
times,  and  it  appears  to  have  allowed  him  to 
take  his  own  course  in  the  matter  of  composition 
almost  unrestrained.  Had  but  a  portion  of  the 
pains  been  spent  on  the  musical  education  of 
Schubert  that  was  lavished  on  that  of  Mozart  or 
of  Mendelssohn,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  even 
his  transcendent  ability  would  have  been  en- 
hanced by  it,  that  he  would  have  gained  that  con- 
trol over  the  prodigious  spontaneity  of  his  genius 
which  is  his  only  want,  and  have  risen  to  the 
very  highest  level  in  all  departments  of  com- 
position, as  he  did  in  song^writing.  But  though 
Eybler  andSalieri  were  the  conductors  of  the  choir 
in  chapel,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any 
duties  in  the  school,  and  Ruzicka,  the  thorough- 
bass master,  like  Holxer,  was  so  prostrated  py 
Schubert*s  facility  as  to  content  himself  with  ex- 
claiming that  his  pupil  already  knew  all  he  could 
teach  him,  and  must  have  *  learned  direct  firom 
heaven.*  If  all  masters  adopteil  this  attitude  to- 
wards their  pupils,  what  would  have  become  of 
some  of  the  greatest  geniuses  t  The  discomforts  of 
the  school  appear  to  have  been  great  even  for  that 
day  of  roughness.  One  of  the  pupils  speaks  of  the 
cold  of  the  practice- room  as  '  di^adfuP  (seAoiier- 
lich) ;  and  Schubert's  own  earliest  letter,  dated 
Nov.  34,  181  a,  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  shows 
that  these  young  growing  lads  were  allowed  to 
go  without  food  for  8^  hours,  between  '  a  poor 
dinner  and  a  wretched  supper.'  There  was  not 
even  sufficient  musio  paper  provided  for  the 
scholars,  and  Schubevt  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
dependent  on  the  bounty  of  the  richer  pupils. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  motets  and  masses  in 
the  service,  the  rehearsals  in  the  school,  such 
teaching  as  there  was,  and  the  daily  practisings, 
must  have  been  both  stimulating  and  improving, 
and  with  all  its  roughness  a  good  deal  of  know- 
ledge could  not  but  have  been  obtainable.  One 
advantage  Sohubert  reaped  from  the  Convict — the 
friends  which  be  made  there,  many  of  them  for 
Ufe,  Spann,  Senn,  Holaapfel,  Stadler,  and  others, 
all  afterwards  more  or  lens  eminent,  who  at- 
tached themselves  to  him  aa  every  one  did  who 
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came  into  contact  with  him ;  a  band  of  joang 
adoran,  eager  to  play,  or  tdng,  at  copy  anything 
that  he  compoeed ;  ihe  eamert  of  the  devoted 
friends  who  surroonded  him  in  lator  years,  and 
helped  to  force  his  music  on  an  ignorant  and 
preoccupied  public.  Nor  did  the-  enthasiasm 
cease  with  his  departure ;  for  some  years  after^ 
wards  the  orchestral  pieces  which  he  had  written 
whUe  at  the  school  were  still  played  by  the 
boys  from  his  own  MS.  copies.  Outside  the 
school  he  had  sometimes  opportunities  of  going 
to  the  opera.  The  first  opera  which  he  Is  said 
to  hare  heard  was  Wei^rs  'Waisenhaus/ played 
Dec.  la,  1810;  but  tnis  was  eclipsed  mr  the 
'Scbweitser-familie*  of  the  same  composer,  July  8, 
181 1 ;  that  again  by  Spontini's  'Vestalin/  with 
Milder,  Oct.  i,  x8ia  ;  and  all  of  them  by  61uck*8 
*  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris/  which  he  probably  heard 
first  April  5,  181 5,  with  Milder  and  Yogi  in  the 
two  principal  parts,  and  which  made  a  deep  and 
inefiaceable  impreasion  upon  him,  and  drove  him 
to  the  study  of  Gluck's  scores.^  During  the  same 
years  there  were  also  many  concerts,  including 
those  at  which  Beethoven  produced  his  5th,  6th, 
and  7th  Symphonies,  the  Choral  Fantasia,  por- 
tions of  the  Mass  in  0,  the  Overture  to  Coriolan, 
and  others  of  his  greatest  compositions.  Schubert 
probably  heard  all  these  works,  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  he  heard  them  with  the  same 
predilection  as  the  operas  just  mentioned.  We 
might  infer  with  certain^  from  the  three  earliest 
of  his  symphonies,  that  Beethoven's  style  had  as 
yet  taken  but  little  hold  on  him,  notwithstanding 
the  personal  fascination  which  he  seems  to  have 
felt  for  the  great  master  from  first  to  last.  But, 
indeed,  we  have  his  own  express  declaration  to 
that  effect.  Coming  home  after  a  performance  of 
an  oratorio  of  Salieri's,  June  16, 181 6,  he  speaks 
of  the  music  in  terms  which  can  only  refer  to  Bee- 
thoven, as '  of  simple  natural  expression,  free  from 
all  that  hizamrie  which  prevuls  in  most  of  the 
composers  of  our  time,  and  for  which  we  have  al- 
most solely  to  thank  one  of  our  greatest  German 
artists ;  that  bizarrerie  which  unites  the  tragic 
and  the  comic,  the  agreeable  and  the  repulsive, 
the  heroic  and  the  petty,  the  Holiest  and  a 
harlequin ;  infuriates  those  who  hear  it  instead 
of  dissolving  them  in  love,  and  makes  them 
laugh  instead  of  raising  them  heavenwards.' 
Mozart  was  at  the  time  his  ideal  composer; 
this  too  is  plain  from  the  symphonies,  but  here 
also^  he  leaves  us  in  no  doubt.  Three  days 
earlier  we  find  in  the  same  *  diaiy,  k  propos  to 
,  one  of  the  quintets  of  that  great  master : — '  Gently, 
as  if  out  of  the  distance,  did  the  magic  tones 
of  Mozarfs  music  strike  my  ears.  With  what 
inconceivable  alternate  force  and  tenderness  did 
8chlesinger*s  masterly  playing  impress  it  deep, 
deep,  into  my  heart  1  Such  lovely  impressions 
remain  on  the  soul,  there  to  work  for  good, 
past  all  power  of  time  or  circumstances.  In 
the  darkness  of  this  life  they  reveal  a  dear, 
bright,  beautiful  prospect,  inspiring  confidence 
and  hope.    0  Mozart,  immortal  Mozart  I  what 
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comiile«  consolatory  images  of  a  bright  beitsr 
world  hast  thou  stamped  on  our  souls.'  Thers 
is  no  doubt  to  which  of  these  two  great  masteit 
he  was  most  attached  at  the  time  he  wrote  this. 
We  have  seen  what  a  scouxge  the  oonaoriDticn 
proved  in  the  case  of  Bies  (ui.  131a),  and  the 
uneasiness  of  Mendelssohn's  £unily  till  the  risk 
of  it  was  over  in  his  case  (ii.  36a  h).  To  avoid 
a  similar  danger'  Schubert  elected  to  enter  his 
&ther's  school,  and  after  the  necessary  study 
for  a  few  months  at  the  Nonnal  School  of  St 
Anna,  did  so,  and  actuaUv  remained  there  for 
three  years  as  teacher  of  the  lowest  class.  The 
duties  were  odious,  but  he  discharged  them 
with  strict  regularity,  and  not  with  greater 
severity  than  might  reasonably  be  expected 
from  l^e  irritable  temperament  of  a  musician 
condemned  to  such  drudgery.  The  picture  of 
Pegasus  thus  in  vile  harness,  and  the  absence 
of  any  remark  on  the^momaly,  throws  a  curious 
light  on  the  beginnings  of  a  great  composer. 
Out  of  school  hours,  however,  he  had  his  re- 
laxations. There  was  a  family  in  the  Lichten* 
thai  named  Grob— a  mother,  son,  and  daughter 
— whose  relations  to  him  were  somewhat  like 
those  of  the  Breunings  to  Beethoven  (i.  164  a). 
The  house  was  higher  in  the  scale  than  hu 
father's,  and  he  was  quite  at  home  there. 
Therese,  the  daughter,  had  a  fine  high  aapnao 
voice,  and  Heinrich  Grob  played  both  PF.  and 
cello ;  the  mother  was  a  woman  of  taste,  and  a 
great  deal  of  music  was  made.  It  ia  not  im- 
possible that  Therese  inspired  him  with  a  softer 
feeling.*  The  choir  of  the  Lichtenthal  cfaurdif 
where  his  old  firiend  Holzer  was  still  chpir- 
master,  was  his  resort  on  Sundays  and  feast 
davs,  and  for  it  he  wrote  his  first  mass,  in  F 
— ^begun  May  17,  finished  July  aa,  1814 — a 
fitting  pendant  to  the  symphony  of  the  previoaa 
OctobKsr.  He  was  not  yet  eighteen,  and  the 
mass  is  pronounced  by  a  trustworthy  critic*  to 
be  the  most  remarkable  first  mass  ever  produced, 
excepting  Beethoven's  in  C,  and  as  striking  an 
instance  of  the  precocity  of  genius  as  Mendelf- 
sohn's  Overture  to  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.  It  seems  to  have  been  first  performed 
on  Oct.  16,  the  first  Sunday  after  St.  Theiesa's 
day,  18 1 4 — Mayseder,  then  35,  and  an  acknow* 
lodged  virtuoso,  leading  the  first  violins;  and 
was  repeated  at  the  Augustine  Church  ten  days 
after.  This  second  performance  was  quite  an 
event.  Franz  conducted,  Holzer  led  the  choir, 
Ferdinand  took  the  organ,  Therese  Grob  sangi 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  fiemiily  and  friends  was 
great,  and  the  proud  father  presented  his  happy 
son  with  a  five-octave  piano.*  Salieri  was  pre- 
sent and  loud  in  his  praises,  and  claimed  Schu- 
bert as  his  pupil.  He  had  indeed  begun  to  take 
some  interest  in  the  lad  before  ^  he  left  the  Con' 
viet,  and  continued  it  by  daily  lessons  '  for  a  *loi]g 
time.'  That  interest  was  probably  much  the  same 


1  He  wu  thn«  timei  nnnmoMd  to  enllit   8m  Vard.  p.  ISSi 

4  Bm  K.H.  141  ti.  144). 

•  Mr.  Front.  In '  Monthly  Mntieal  Beoord,*  Jm.  and  VMk  WL 

•  Ferd.  133ft.  7KJLLS7im««. 

•  BkMraWd.  In  W.ZJL  Jiiim9.  USB. 
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I  had  flhown  to  Beethoven  15  yean  before, 
I  him  write  to  Metastaeio's  words,  and  oor- 

the  prosody  of  his  mudo.  But  there 
lave  been  some  cuxioas  attraction  aboat 
man,  to  attach  two  such  original  geniosee 
thoven  and  Schubert  to  him,  and  make 
irillinff  to  style  themselves  'scholars  of 
,•*  "Bli  permanent  influence  on  Schubert 
B  measured  by  the  fiuit  that  he  warned 
ikinst  Goethe  and  Schiller,  a  warning  which 
irt  attended  to  so  &r  as  to  compose  67 
if  the  one  poet,  and  54  of  the  other ! 
iz*s  next  dSbrt  was  an  opera — a  light  and 
supernatural  '  op^ra  comique '  in  3  acts, 
Ceufels  Lustachloes,'  words  by  Kotsebue. 
>bably  began  it  while  at  the  Convict,  the 
^  having  been  completed  Jan.  11,  1814; 
xmd,  March  16;  and  the  third.  May  15. 
ftys  afterwards  he  began  the  mass.  That 
;6  had  leisure  to  look  again  at  the  earlier 

The  experience  gained  in  writing  the 
robably  revealed  many  an  imperfection  in 
ira.  He  at  once  rewrote  it,  and  finished 
laction  of  it  on  Oct.  a  a.  The  work  has 
seen  performed,  nor  can  it  now  ever  be  so, 
he  second  act,  like  the  MS.  of  the  first 
i  of  Garlyle^s  French  Revolution,  was  used 
officious  maid-servant  for  lighting  the  fires 
as  1848.  With  all  these  and  other  labours 
id  time  to  visit  the  'Convict  in  the  evenings, 
art  in  the  practices,  and  try  over  his  new 
itions.  Besides  the  pieces  already  men- 
the  productions  of  1 814  embrace  a  Salve 
,  for  tenor  and  orchestra.  Also  a  string- 
bs  in  D  and  C  minor,  still  in  MS.,  and  a 
[i  Bb,  published  as  op.  168,  and  remarkable 
circumstances  of  its  composition.  It  was 
as  a  string  trio,  and  ten  lines  were  written 
t  form.  It  was  then  begun  again  and 
d  as  a  quartet.  The  movements  are  more 
ated  than  usual.'  Also  5  ndnuets  and  6 
he  (or  waltses)  for  strings  and  horns ;  and 
^  among  them  '  Gretchen  am  Spinnrade ' 
9),  and  Schiller's  *  Der  Taucher,'  a  com- 
1  of  enormous  length,  begun  Sept.  181 3, 
ished  in  the  following  August.  On  Dec.  10 
:an  his  second  symphony,  in  Bb.^  The 
4>h  shows  that  the  short  Introduction  and 
)  vivace  were  finished  by  the  a6th  of  the 
nonthy  but  its  completion  &lls  in  1815. 
the  year  closed  he  made  the  acquaint- 
f  Mayrhofer,  a  man  of  eccentric,  almost 
ondriac  character,  and  a  poet  of  grand 
Mmy  cast,  who  became  his  firm  fnend, 
\f  of  whose  'poems  (besides  the  operas  of 
(t*  and  'Die  beiden  Freunde  von  Sala- 

tstlHrran  im  toL  1.  p,  Itto.   Sdmbert  ■>  itylw  hlmMlf  on 
■fes  of  hia  *  VwnMkdo '  and '  CUudlM  Tmi  VUlAbelUi* 
8  (L 19). 

Ilflcro  bM St  betlnninc  'S  Sspt.  1814.*  t  and  'd8n6  Seiit.  In 
n  aagBtetlgt,'  apparantly  Implyiac  tbat  it  wm  dathed  off 
1  afler  IS  o'clock  at  nicbt.  Andante,  at  baglnnlnc  'den 
4.'aten4'denl08ept.in4.'  Minuet,  at  end 'Ua«pt.  1814.* 
end  '  den  IS  Sept.  1814.'  Autograph  with  Spina. 
Inning.  '10  Dec  1814' :  at  end  of  Allegro.  '96  Dee.  UM* ;  at 
of  Finale^ 'IB  Feb.  181&.' and  at  end, '34  Karoh  1815.'  The 
te  are  Largo  and  Allegro  rtrace  (B  b):  Andante  (Sty,  Minuet 

0  minor) ;  finale.  Preito  Ttvace  (Bb).  Flajed  horn  MS.  at 

1  Palace,  Oct.  20, 1877.  Antogiapli  wUh  Bur  DuaM, 
llih«l,aiid6inMB. 
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manoa*),  fortunately  for  Mayrhofer's  immortality, 
he  set  to  music— some  of  Uiem  among  his  very 
finest  songs.  The  acquaintance  began  by  Schu- 
bert's setting  Mayrh(tfer's  '  Am  Sc^'  He  com- 
posed it  on  the  7th  December,  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  visited  the  poet  at  his  lodgings  in  the 
Wipplinger  Strasse  430  (since  destroyed),  a  small 
dark  room  rendered  illustrious  by  being  the  resi- 
dence of  Theodore  Komer,  and  afWwaids  of 
Schubert,  who  lived  there  in  181 9  and  ao.  The 
visit  was  the  beginning  of  a  friendship  which 
ended  only  with  Schub^'s  death. 

1 81 5  is  literally  crowded  with  compositions. 
Two  orchestral  symphonies  of  full  dimensions, 
Nos.  2  and  3  (that  in  Bb  ended  March  24,  that 
in  *  D,  May  a4-nJuly  19) ;  a  string  quartet  in  G 
minor  (March  a5-April  i) ;  PF.  sonatas  in  G,  F, 
£  (Feb.  II)  and  £  (Feb.  18) ;  an  adagio  in  G 
(April  8),  I  a  Wiener  Deutsche,  8  Eoossaises 
(Oct.  3),  and  10  variations  for  PF.  solo;  a 
masses,  in  6^  (Mar.  a-7)  and  Bb  (Nov.  11-); 
a  new  'Dona*'  for  the  mass  in  F;  a  Stabat 
Mater  in  G  minor  (April  4) ;  a  Salve  Begina 
(July  5)  ;  5  laige  dramatic  pieces — *  Der  vier- 
jahrige  Posten,  i-aot  operetta  (ended  May  16); 
<  Fernando,'  i-act  Singspiel  (July  3-9) ;  *Claudine 
von  Villabella,'  3-act  Singspiel  (Act  i,  July  a6- 
Aug.  5),  originally  composed  oomplete,  but  Acts 
2  and  3  perished  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
'Teufels  Lustschloss*;  '  Die  beiden  Freunde  von 
Salamanca,*  a  a-act  Singspiel  by  Mayrhofer 
(Nov.  i8-Dec  31);  'Der  Spiegelritter,'  3-act 
opera,  of  which  8  numbers  are  with  the  Gesell- 
schaft  der  Musikfireunde  at  Vienna;  perhaps 
also  a  Singspiel  called  Die  *  Minnesanger,'  and 
'  Adrast,'  an  opera  by  Mayrhofer,  of  which  but 
two  numbers  exist.*  In  adc&tion  to  all  these  there 
are  no  less  than  137  songs — 67  printed,  and  70 
still  in  MS.  In  August  alone  tiiere  are  39,  of 
which  8  are  dated  Sie  15th,  and  7  the  19th  1 
And  of  these  137  songs  some  are  of  such  enor- 
mous length  as  would  seem  to  have  prevented 
their  publication.  '  Minona '  (MS.,  Feb.  8),  the 
first  one  of  the  year,  contains  16,  and  '  Adelwold 
and  Fmma '  (MS.,  June  5)  no  less  than  55  closely 
written  sides.  Of  those  puUished, '  Die  BtUrg- 
schaft'  ('Aug.  1815')  fills  22  nages  of  Litolfifs 
edition, '  Elysium '  1 3,  and  '  Loda's  Gespenst '  15 
of  the  same.  It  was  the  length  of  sudi  compo- 
sitions as  these — 'pas  une  histoire,  mais  dee 
histoires* — that  caused  Beethoven's  exclamation 
on  his  deathbed:  *Such  long  poems,  many  of 
them  containing  ten  others,'  by  which  he  meant 
as  long  as  ten.  [See  p.  346  &.]  And  this  mass  of 
music  was  produced  in  the  mere  intervals  of  his 

•  It  is  In  the  nraal  number  of  moranienle;  Adagio  maaetoaoaad 
Allegro  con  brio  (D) ;  Allegretto  (0) ;  Minuet  and  Trio  (D) :  Finale^ 
Prarto  Tivaoe  (D).  Dates :-Allegro.  at  beginning,  'M  Majr  1816*; 
end.'Jaijl8.181&.'  Allegretto,  at  beginning. 'JUI7IM8I&*  Xndof 
Finale.  'July  U.  1816.'  Autograph  with  Herr  Dunba. 

7  Publlabed  br  M.  Berra.  of  Prague,  in  1846.  as  the  oomposltion  of 
B.  FAhrer.  [See  rol.  1.  t»b.]  The  fraud  was  net  exposed  tiU  1817. 
when  it  was  announced  1^  Ferd.  Schubert  in  the  Allg.  Wiener  MusOi- 
aeitung  of  Dec  14.  Ferdinand  mentions  this  mass  in  his  list  under 
181&  A  copy,  evidentlj  copied  closely  from  the  autograph,  but  wtth 
the  addition  of  oboes  (or  darineU)  and  bassoons  by  Ferd.  Bdaubert 
(July  2S^  1847).  b  in  the  Library  of  tlie  Qseellsrhsft  der  Musikfreunda. 

s  Mentioned  by  Ferdinand,  UBo. 

•  Autographs  of  Feraando^  Tsofsls  LastaQhIo«^  and  Adrul.  an 
irtth  Berr  Dumbk 
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■ohool  dnidgeryl    Well  might  hii  brother  my 
that  the  rapidity  of  his  writing  was  marrelloiu. 

Amidflt  all  tms  work  and,  one  might  be  tempt- 
ed to  believe,  all  this  huny,  it  is  astonishing  to 
find  that  some  of  the  songs  of  these  boyish  years 
are  amongst  the  most  permanent  of  his  prodac- 
tions.  *  Gretohen  am  Spinnrade,*  a  song  full  of 
the  passion  and  ezperienoe  of  a  lifetime,  was 
written  (as  we  haye  said)  in  Oct.  1814,  when  he 
was  17.  The  *£rl  Kinff'  itself  in  its  original 
form  (with  a  few  slight  ^differences)  belongs  to 
the  winter  of  1815,  and  the  immortal  songs  of 
the  'Heidenri)s1ein,'  'Rastlose  Liebe,'  <Sdh&fen 
Klagelied,'  the  grand  Ossian  songs,  and  others  of 
his  better^known  works,  fidl  within  this  year. 
The  Mass  in  G,  too,  though  composed  for  a  very 
limited  orchestra,  and  not  wiwoat  tokens  of 
hurry,  is  a  masteipieoe.  The  dramatic  works 
contain  many  beautiful  movements,  and  are  full 
of  striking  tilings,  but  the  librettos  are  so  bad, 
that  in  their  present  condition  they  can  never 
be  put  on  the  stage.  The  symphonies,  though 
not  original,  are  not  without  original  points; 
and  are  so  sustained  throughout,  so  full  of  fresh 
melody  and  interesting  harmony,  and  so  extra- 
ordinarily scored  considering  their  date,  that  in 
these  respects  a  man  of  double  Schubert's  age 
might  be  proud  to  claim  them. 

The  habit  of  writing  to  whatever  words  came 
in  his  way  was  one  of  Schubert's  characteristics, 
especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career.  With 
his  incessant  desire  to  sing ;  with  an  abundant 
fountain  of  melody  and  harmony  always  well- 
ing  up  in  him  and  endeavouring  to  escape,  no 
wonder  that  he  grasped  at  any  words,  ana  tried 
any  forms,  that  came  in  his  way,  and  seemed 
to  afford  a  channel  for  his  thoughts.  If  good, 
well;  if  bad,  well  too.  The  reason  why  he 
wrote  8  operas  in  one  year  was  no  doubt  in  great 
measure  because  he  happened  to  meet  with  8 
librettos;  had  it  been  4  or  is  in|tead  of  8  the 
result  would  have  been  the  samoPThe  variety 
in  the  productions  even  of  this  early  year  is  truly 
extraoi^inary.  A  glance  at  the  list  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  he  tried  nearly  every  form  of  oomposi- 
tion,  while  the  songs  he  set  range  from  gems  like 
Goethe's  '  Meeresstille '  and  Schiller^s  *  Freudvoll 
und  leid?oll,'  to  the  noisy  ballads  of  Bertrand ; 
from  Mayrhofer's  stem  dassicality  and  the  gloomy 
romAnce  of  Ossian,  to  the  mild  sentiment  of 
Klopstook.  No  doubt,  as  Schumann  says,  he  could 
haye  set  a  'placard  to  music.  The  spectacle  of 
so  insatiable  a  desire  to  produce  has  never  before 
been  seen ;  of  a  genius  thrown  naked  into  the 
world  and  compeUed  to  explore  for  himself  all 
mths  and  channels  in  order  to  discover  by  ex- 
haustion which  was  the  beet — and  then  to  die. 

During  this  year  he  taught  diligently  and 
punctually  in  his  &ther's  school,  and  attended 
Salieri's  lessons.  His  relations  to  the  lichten- 
thai  remained  as  before.    The  Mass  in  G,  like 


I  The  Btrtn  Ubtuy  peiWM  tn  urtotrtph  of  th*  Mrllar  ftmn. 
Md  Had.  BehniBann  ona  of  the  later  (with  tilplec  ■ceompenliiiHit). 
The  former  wee  pnbllahed  In  betiinile  hj  Xqiegne  (BerUn.  MOller). 

s  'Qa'on  me  dmne  te  Geaette  de  HoUande,*  aayi  Banaaa.  But 
Sehtiberteottld  have  thrown  poetfytete  an  adverliaement I  'Qlveme 
Iha  wards.' lafal  Monrtk 'and  XU  pal  the  pQ«lt7 1» 
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that  in  F,  was  written  for  the  parish  church,  and 
according  to  the  testimony  of  one*  of  his  old 
friends  was  especially  intended  for  those  of  his 
companions  who  had  been  pupils  of  Holser's  with 
him.    A  pleasant  relic  of  his  home  life  exists 
in  a  piece  of  music  written  for  his  father's  birth- 
day, Sept.  37, 18 1 5,  for  4  voices  and  orchestnk — 
*  &habner,  verehrter  Freund  der  Jugend.'  ^    He 
kept  up  his  intercourse  also  with  ihe  Convict, 
and  when  he  bad  written  anything  special  it  was 
one  of  the  first  places  to  which  he  would  take 
it.    There  possibly  his  Symphonies  were  tried, 
though  it  is  doubtful  if  a  j  u  venile  orchestra  would 
contShi  clarinets,  bassoons,  trumpets,  and  horos^ 
all  which  are  present  in  the  scores  of  the  first 
four  Symphonies.    There,  thanks  to  the  memo- 
randum of  another  old  'Oonvicter,'  we  can  assist 
at  the  first  hearing  of  the  Erl  King.    Spaun 
happened  to  call  one  afternoon,  in  this  very 
winter^  at  the  elder  Schubert's  house  in  the  Him- 
melpfortgrund,  and  found  Franz  in  his  room,  in 
a  state  of  inspiration  over  Groethe's  ballad,  whidi 
he  had  just  seen  for  the  first  time.    A  few  times 
reading  had  been  sufficient  to  evoke  the  mnaic^ 
which  in  the  rage  of  inspiration  he  was  whelming 
down'  on  to  the  paper  at  the  moment  of  Spann's 
arrival;  indeed  it  was  already  perfect  except 
the  mere  filling  in  of  the  accompaniment.    This 
was  quickly  done ;  and  it  was  finished  in  the  form 
in  which  we  can  now  see  it  in  the  Berlin ' 
Library.    In  the  evening  Schubert  brought  it 
to  the  Conpietf  and  there  first  he  and  then  Hola- 
apfel  sang  it  through.    It  was  not  altogether  well 
received.    No  wonder ;   the  form  was  too  new, 
the  dramatic  spirit  too  strong,  even  for  that  cir- 
cle of  young  S(Dhubert-admirers.    At  the  words 
'  Mein  Vater,  mein  Vater,  jetst  laost  er  mich  an  I  * 
where  Gb,  Fl|  and  £b  iJl  come  together,  there 
was  some  dissent,  and  Ruzicka,  as  teacher  of 
harmony,  had  to  explain  to  his  pupils,  as  best  he 
might,  a  combination  which  now  seems  perfectly 
natural  and  appropriate. 

1816  was  passed  much  as  1815  had  been,  in 
a  marvellous  round  of  incessant  work.  The 
drudgery  of  the  school  however  had  become  so  in- 
supportable that  Schubert  seized  the  opportunity 
of  the  opening  of  a  government  school  of  mniio, 
at  Laibach,  near  IVieste.  to  apply  for  the  post  of 
director,  with  a  salary  of  500  Vienna  florina — £21 
a  year.  The  testimonials  which  he  sent-in  in 
April  from  Salieri,  and  from  Joseph  Spendon, 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools,  were  so  oold 
in  tone  as  to  imply  that  however  much  they 
valued  Schubert,  Uiey  believed  his  qnalifiosr 
tions  not  to  be  those  of  the  head  of  a  large  esta- 
blishment.^   At  any  rate  he  failed,  and  Uie  post 


>  Berr  Deppler.    I  eannot  refrain  from  menttoalnc  ihli 
man.  who  in  ten  was  riiopman  at  Spina's  (formarij  DIabonraX  X 
ihall  nerer  foiiet  the  droU  thoek  I  reeelTed  when  on  eaktng  him  V 
he  knew  Sehobeit.  he  replied.' Know  himT  Iwaaathlieiiilstcnii«l 
Krslasle's  Mfo  <•  Indebted  to  him  for  manj  atratt  which  woold  ( 
wise  haTe  been  loit. 

4  Now  In  the  imperial  Llbraiy.  Berlin.    Ho  doabt  there 
every  year,  thooch  that  of  1814  hai  been  loat 

•  JBuewliMMtf  li  Kralade's  word.  donbttaM  from  Spoan'h  Spa. 

•If  Indeed  thto  be  the  aetnaUySrstorlcinaL  The  onitatoa  of  bar 
%,  and  Iti  ittbieqiiant  iBiertion.  howercr.  as  w«n  as  the  eleaa 
look  of  the  whole,  seem  to  point  to  Its  beint  etranaoripl. 

TK.H.lfl7(l.lM». 
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given,  on  the  recommendation  of  Salieri,  to 
a  certain  Jacob  Sohaufl.  Schubert  found  com- 
peniation,  however,  in  the  friendship  of  Franz 
von  Schober,  a  young  man  of  good  birth  and 
■ome  small  means,  who  had  met  with  his  songs 
at  the  house  of  the  Spauns  at  linz,  and  had 
ever  sinoe  longed  to  make  his  personal  acquaint- 
anoe.  Coming  to  Vienna  to  enter  the  University, 
apparently  soon  after  the  Laibach  rebuff,  he 
caUed  on  Schubert,  found  him  in  his  father's 
house»  overwhelmed  with  his  school  duties,  and 
with  apparently  no  time  for  music.  There,  how- 
ever, were  the  piles  of  manuscript— •operas,  masses, 
symphonies,  songs,  heaped  up  around  the  young 
■choolmaster  composer,  and  Sohober  saw  at  once 
thjkt  some  step  must  be  taken  to  put  an  end  to  this 
cruel  anomaly,  and  give  Schubert  time  to  devote 
himself  wholly  to  the  Art  of  which  he  was  so  fulL 
Schober  pn^Msed  that  his  new  friend  should  live 
with  him;  Franz's  &ther — possibly  not^  over- 
satisfied  with  his  son's  performances  as  a  teacher 
of  the  alphabet  to  infrhnts— consented  to  the  plan, 
and  the  two  jroung  men  (Schober  was  some  four 
months  Franz's  junior)  went  off  to  keep  house 
together  at  Schober's  lodgings  in  the  Landkron- 
gaase.  A  trace  of  this  diange  is  found  on  two 
MS.  songs  in  the  Musik  Verein  at  Vienna,  *  Leiden 
der  Tr^nung'  and  * Lebenslied,'  inscribed  'In 
fierr  v.  Schober's  lodging,'  and  dated  Nov.  1816. 
Schubert  beean  to  give  a  lew  lessons,  but  soon 
threw  them  ^  up,  and  the  household  must  have 
been  maintained  at  Schober's  expense,  since  there 
was  obviously  as  yet  no  sale  for  Schubert's  oompo- 
■iions.  He  had  good  friends,  as  Beethoven  had 
had  at  the  same  age,  though  not  so  high  in  rank 
^Hofrath  von  Kieoewetter,  Matthaus  von  Collin, 
Graf  Moritz  Dietrichstein,  Hofrath  Hammer  von 
Parg8tall,Pyrker,  afterwards  Patriarch  of  Venice 
and  Archbiflhop  of  Erlau,  Frau  Caroline  Pichler 
— all  ready  and  anxious  to  help  him  had  they 
had  the  opportunity.  Bat  Schubert  never  gave 
them  the  opportunity.  He  was  a  true  Viennese, 
bom  in  the  lowest  ranks,  without  either  the  art 
or  the  taste  for  'imposing*  on  the  aristocracy 
(Beethoven's  *  fitvounte  phrase)  that  Beethoven 
had ;  loving  the  society  of  his  own  dass,  shrink- 
ing from  praise  or  notice  of  any  kind,  and  with 
an  absolute  detestation  of  teaching  or  any  other 
stated  duties. 

But  to  know  him  was  to  love  and  value  him. 
miree  little  events,  which  slightly  diversify  the 
course  of  this  year,  are  of  moment  as  showing 
the  position  which  Schubert  took  amongst  his  ao- 
qnamtances.  The  first  was  the  50th  anniversary 
ci  Salieri's  arrival  in  Vienna,  which  he  had  en- 
tered aa  a  boy  on  June  16,  1766.  [See  Saliibi, 
liL  ai86.]  On  Sunday,  June  16,  1816,  the  old 
Italian  was  invested  with  the  Imperial  gold 
medal  and  chain  of  honour,  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  body  of  Court-musicians ;  and  in  the 
evening  a  concert  took  place  at  his  own  house,  in 
which,  surrounded  by  his  pupils,  Weiffl,  Assmayer, 
Fr5hUoh,  Schubert»  and  many  "^  others,  both 
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male  and  female,  he  snuffed  up  the  incense  of  his 
worshippers,  and  listened  to  compositions  in  his 
honour  by  his  scholars  past  and  present.  Among 
these  were  pieces  sent  by  Hummed  and  Moscheles, 
and  a  short  cantata^  both  words  and  music  by 
Schubert." 

Eight  days  afterwards,  on  July  a^,  there  was 
another  festivity  in  honour  of  the  burthday  of  a 
certain  *Herr  Heinrich  Watteroth,  a  distin- 
guished official  person,  for  which  Schubert  had 
been  employed  to  write  a  cantata  on  the  subject 
of  Prometheus,  words  by  Philipp  Dnixler,  anoUier 
official  person.  The  cantata  has  disappeared; 
but  firom  a  description  of  it  by  Leopold  Sonn- 
leithner,  communicated  to  '  Zellner's  Blatter  flir 
Theater,'  etc.  (no.  19),  and  reprinted^  separately, 
it  seems  to  have  been  written  for  two  solo  voices, 
soprano  (Graa),  and  bass  (Prometheus),  chorus, 
and  orchestra,  and  to  have  contained  a  duet  in 
recitative,  two  choruses  for  mixed  and  one  for  male 
voices  (the  disciples  of  Prometheus).  This  last  is 
described  as  having  been  in  the  form  of  a  slow 
march,  with  original  and  interesting  treatment. 
The  performance  took  place  in  the  garden  of  Wat> 
teroUi's  house  in  the  Erdbeig  suburb  of  Vienna. 
As  all  the  persons  concerned  in  the  festivity  were 
people  of  some  consideration,  and  as  the  music  was 
very  well  received,  it  may  have  been  an  important 
introduction  for  the  young  composer.  A  con- 
gratulatory poem  by  ion  £;hlechta,  addressed  to 
Schubert,  appeared  a  day  or  two  later  in  the 
'Theaterseitung.'  Schubert  had  already,  in  the 
previous  year,  set  a  song  of  Schlechtas — *Auf 
einem  Kirchhof '  (lief.  49,  no.  a),  and  he  promptly 
acknowledged  the  compliment  by  adopting  one 
of  more  moment  from  Schlechta's '  Diego  Manza- 
nares,'  'Wo  iirst  du  duroh  einsame  Schatten!' 
(40  lieder,  no.  35),  his  setting  of  which  is  dated 
July  30,  1816.*  Schubert  evidently  was  fond 
of  his  cantata.  It  was  performed  at  Lmspruck 
by  Gansbaoher,  and  at  Vienna  by  Sonnleithner 
in  1 8 19.  Sghubert  wished  to  give  it  at  the 
Augarten  i^tSao,  and  had  sent  it  somewhere 
for  perfonnance  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  paid  100  florins,  Vienna  currency  (or  £4) 
for  it,  and  he  notes  in  his  journal  that  it  was 
the  first  time  he  had  composed  for  money. 

The  third  event  was  the  composition  of  a  cantata 
on  a  laiger  scale  than  either  of  the  others.  It  was 
addressed  to  Dr.  Joseph  Spendou,  in  his  character 
of  Founder  and  Principal  of  the  Schoolmasters' 
Widows'  Fund,  and  contained  8  numbers,  with 
solos  for  two  sopranoe  and  bass,  a  quartet  and 
choruses,  all  with  orchestral  accompaniment. 
Whether  it  was  performed  or  not  is  uncertain, 

•nd  Sehubart  UMt  onco-ln  tho  cnrloos  eonaetkm  of  rvUitions  ob 
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but  it  was  paUuhed  in  1830  in  PF.  foore  by 
Piabelli,  m  op.  ia8.  The  other  oompontionfl  of 
the  year  1810  are  aa  nnmeroas  aa  uaoal.  A  fine 
trio  for  S.S.A.  and  PF.  to  the  worda  of 
Klopetock*8  'groaea  Halleluja'  (Lf.  41,  no.  a) ; 
%  Salve  Begina  in  F,  to  Gennan  words,  for  a 
Toioea  and  organ ^  (Feb.  ai,  1816)  ;  the  Angels 
ohoma  from  Faiist»  'Ghzist  iit  entanden,'  *  dated 
June  i8i6^are  also  among  the  printed  works. 
A  Stabat  Mater  in  F  minor,  to  Klopetook^s  6ei^ 
man  words,  dated  Feb.  18, 18 16,  is  still  in  MS. 
It  is  writtoi  for  soprano,  tenor,  and  baas  solo,  and 
ohoroB,  and  for  an  orchestra  of  the  usual  strings, 
a  flutea,  a  oboes,  a  bassoons,  i  oontra-basaoon, 
a  horns,  3  trombonea,  a  trompeta  and  drums. 
These  however  are  not  uniformly  employed  :  the 
trumpeta  and  drums  only  appear  for  a  few  chords 
in  Nos.  9  and  la;  No.  5,  an  8-part  chorus,  is 
aooompamed  by  the  wind  alone,  and  No.  6,  a 
tenor  air,  l^  the  strings,  with  oboe  solo,  lliis 
interestixig  looking  work  waa  performed  in  1841 
by  the  Musik-Yerein  of  Vienna,  and  in  1863  at 
the  Altlerchenfelder  church  there,  but  has  not 
yet  been  published.  Two  other  MS.  works  are  a 
Magnificat  in  C,  for  solos,  chorus,  snd  orchestra, 
dated  Oct.  1816,  and  a  duet  for  soprano  and 
tenor  with  orchestra,  to  Latin  words,  'Auguste 
jam  Ckelestium,'  dated  Sept.  1816,  both  much 
tinctured  by  Mozart.  There  is  also  a  *  Tantum 
ergo'  in  G  for  4  voices  and  orchestra,  Aug.  1816, 
and  a  fragment  of  a  Requiem  in  £b,  July  1816 ; 
the  first  pages  are  wanting,  and  it  ends  with  the 
and  bar  of  the  and  Kyrie.* 

Of  operas  we  find  only  one  in  1816,  probably 
because  only  one  libretto  came  in  his  way.  It 
iscalled*DieBlizgschaft,'andisin3acts.  The 
author  of  the  words  is  not  known;  and  the  quota- 
tions in  Kreissle  show  that  they  are  in  great  part 
absolute  rubbish.  Schubert  continued  his  task  to 
the  3rd  act,  15  numbcov,  and  there  stopped.  The 
autograph,  in  Herr  Dumba*s  possession,  u  dated 
May  1 81 6,  and  no  portion  of  it  is  printed. 

The  Symphonies  of  181 6  are  twl^— the  4th,  in 
G  minor,  ^entitled  'Tragic  Symphony,'  And  dated 
April  1816;  and  the  5th,  in  Bb,  for*  small  or- 
chestra, dated  Sept.  1816— Oct.  3, 1816.  The  first 
of  these-^hardly  '  tragic'  so  much  as  *  pathetic ' 
— ^is  a  great  advance  on  its  predecessors;  the 
Andante  is  individual  and  very  beautiful,  and  the 
Finale  wonderfully  spirited.  The  other,  though 
full  of  Mosart,  is  as  gay  and  untrammelled  aa  all 
Schubert's  orchestral  music  of  that  day.  It  is 
sometimes  entitled  *  without  Trumpets  or  Drums.' 
and  is  said  to  have  been  composed  for  the  orchestra 
at  the  Gundelho^  which  grow  out  of  the  Schubert 
Sunday  afternoon  quartets.*  Neither  work  has  yet 

1  HottabohiB*»0«taIogiM,  ^.nSL 

-  •  w"lJ?^*^,i^,  J?*'"***  •■  Appwte  to  his  nmiBiMpv.  tlw 
ir^  jf  ^  for  juD*  IB,  i8a». 

a  In  Mr.  Brahns's  poMavloD.  TIm  dat*  li  qnotod  from  tho  OttlA- 
loffae  of  the  Mcurate  NoCteboha.  I  am  boand  to  ay  ttet  I  mw  no 
date,  and  Mr.  Brahmi  judt«d  it  to  b«  latar  th^  uu. 

«  Aprn  in6.-Ada8lo  molto  and  AUogratto  rtraoe  in  0  minor :  Ab- 
danto  In  Ab ;  ItaitMt  and  Trio  in  Eh;  nnala  in  O^The  aatogrmph 
luuYanialMd. 

•  Bapt.  1816.— fin*  dan  8  Oct.  ins.  AUagro  Hy  t  Andante  eon  moto 
m>;  fbnnat  and  Trio  O  minor  and  O  mi^or;  llnalo  Alkgncto 
TlvaeaEb.  Amocraph  wltli  Petan  *  Oo. 
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been  published  in  *  score,  but  they  have  often  been 
played  at  the  Grystal  Palace,  under  Mr.  Manna's 
direction,  and  are  amoqg  the  fiivourite  woriu  in 
the  repertoire  of  that  establishment.  A  stxing 
quartet  in  F;  a  string  trio  in  Bb,  apparently 
very  good ;  a  rondo  in  A  for  violin  solo  and  quartet 
^June  i8i6) ;  a  violin  concerto  in  G ;  3  aonatinaa 
for  PF.  and  violin  (op.  137) ;  a  PF.  sonata  in  F, 
two  movements  of  another  in  E ;  varioua  marohea 
for  PF.;  la  Deutsche  (waltces);  6  EooBsa]aes|,wit]i 
the  inscriptions  'Gomposed  while  a  prisoner  in 
my  room  at  Erdberg    and  *  Thuik  God'— pro- 


bably  the  relic  of  some  practioal  joke— are  atill 
existing. 

Very  little  of  the  above,  however  interesting, 
can  be  said  to  be  of  real,  first-ratei,  pennanent 
value.  Bu^  when  we  approach  tlie  aonga  of 
1 816  the  case  is  altered.  There  are  not  quite  ao 
many  with  this  date  aa  there  vrere  wiUi  that  of 
18 1 5,  but  there  are  99  in  all— 41  printed  and  58 
in  MS.  Of  Goethe  there  are  splendid  apedmeni^ 
the  three  songs  of  the  Harper,  in  '  Wilhdm  Meia- 
ter '  (op.  I  a,  Sept.  6),  Mignon's  '  Sehnsncht  *  song 
(op.  6  a,  no.  4) ;  Der  Fiacher ;  Der  Konig  InTliula 
(op.  5,  no.  5),  Jagvs  Abendlied,  and  Schafera- 
klagelied  (op.  3),  Wanderer's  Nachtlied  (op.  4), 
Schwager  Eronos  (op.  19).  Of  Schiller  there  are 
the  beautiful  Bitter  Toggenburg,  Tbekla's  song 
(op.  58),  etc.,  and  to  name  only  one  other,  the 
fitf-famed  *  Wanderer,*  by  Schmidt  of  Lubeck. 

These  magnificent  pieces  are  weU  known  to 
every  lover  of  Schubert,  but  they  are  not  mote 
valued  Uian  such  exquisitely  simple  and  toudiing 
little  effusions  as  'An  eine  Quelle'  of  Olaudiua 
(op.  109,  no.  3),  *Der  Abend'  of  Koaegarten  (op. 
118,  no.  i),or<DerLeid6nde'ofHolty(Iief.50^ 
no.  a),  all  equally  bearing  his  stamp. 

The  lists  of  the  songs  of  these  two  years  throw 
a  curious  light  on  Schubert's  musical  activity  and 
mode  of  proceeding.  Dr.  Johnson  waa  said  when 
he  got  hold  of  a  book  to  '  tear  the  heart  out  of 
it,'  and  with  Schubert  it  waa  very  much  the 
same.^  To  read  a  poem,  and  at  once  to  £uten 
upon  it  and  transoiDe  it  in  music,  aeems  to  have 
been  his  natural  course ;  and  having  done  one 
he  went  at  once  to  the  next.  A  volume  of 
Holty,  or  Claudius,  or  Kosegarten  came  into  his 
handa ;  he  tore  fix)m  it  in  a  moment  what  atmck 
him,  and  was  not  content  with  one  song,  but 
must  have  three,  four,  or  five.  Thus,  in  Oct. 
1815,  he  evidently  meets  with  Koeegarten's 
poems,  and  between  the  15th  and  19th  seta 
seven  of  them.  In  March  1816  he  seta  five 
songs  by  Salis ;  in  May,  six  by  Holty ;  in  No- 
vember, four  by  Glaudius,  three  by  Mayrhofiw, 
and  so  on.  To  read  these  lists  givea  one  a  kind 
of  visible  image  of  the  almost  fierce  eagemesi 
with  which  he  attacked  his  poetry,  and  of  the 
inspiration  with  which  the  music  nudied  from 
his  heart  and  through  his  pen — 'everything  that 
he  touched,'  says  Schumann, '  tuniing  into  mnsic* 
Thus,  at  a  later  date,  calling  accidentally  on 
Randhartinger,  and  his  Mend  being  anmmoned 
from  the  room,  Schubert,  to  amuse  hwifftlf  |q  ^^ 

T  licapl  tha  Andaata  of  tha '  Tiii«lQ,*  nbka  ta  vttUlttid  to 
F«c«n>  No.  MM. 
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interval,  took  up  a  little  Yolame  which  lay  on  the 
table.  It  interested  him ;  and  aa  his  Mend  did 
not  return  he  carried  it  oS  with  hioL  Anziona 
for  his  book,  Bandhartinger  oalled  next  morning 
at  Schubert's  lodgings,  and  found  that  he  had 
already  set  seircffal  pieces  in  it  to  music. 
The  Yolume  was  Wilhelm  Miiller's  poems ;  the 
BongB  were  part  of  the  *Schone  Mmlerin.*  A 
year  or  two  after  this,  in  July  i8a6— it  is  his  old 
fiiend  Doppler  who  tells  the  story — ^returning  from 
a  Sunday  stroU  with  some  friends  through  the  vil- 
lage of  Wahring,  he  saw  a  friend  sitting  at  a  table 
in  the  beer-garden  of  one  of  the  taverns.  The 
friend,  when  they  joined  him,  had  a  volume  of 
Shakespeare  on  the  table.  Schubert  seized  it, 
and  b^an  to  read;  but  before  he  had  turned 
over  many  pages  pointed  to  'Hark,  hark,  the 
lark,'  and  exclaimed,  '  Such  a  lovely  melody  has 
come  into  my  head,  if  I  had  but  some  musio 
paper.*  Some  one  drew  a  few  staves  on  the 
Dack  of  a  bill  of  &re,  and  there,  amid  the  hubbub 
of  the  beer-garden,  that  beautiful  song,  so  per- 
fectly fitting  the  words,  so  skilful  and  so  happy 
in  its  accompaniment,  came  into  perfect  existence. 
Two  others  frt>m  the  same  poet  not  improbably 
followed  in  the  evening.^ 

It  has  been  said  that  Schubert  never  heard 
hia  Symphonies  played.  This  is  no  doubt  true 
of  the  beautiful  unfinished  one  in  B  minor,  of 
the  Grastein  Symphony,  and  of  the  great  one  in 
C,  no.  lo ;  but  of  the  first  six  it  is  not  so  correct. 
There  was  always  the  pupils'  band  at  the  Convict, 
where,  as  we  have  seen,  parts  in  his  handwriting 
are  said  to  have  lingeied ;  and  there  was  also  a 
flourishing  amateur  society,  which,  though  their 
execution  may  not  have  had  the  precision  of  first- 
rate  artists,  yet  probably  played  well  enough  te 
enable  a  composer  to  judge  if  his  eflfects  were  what 
he  Intended  them  to  be.  Vienna  amateurs  were 
by  no  means  contemptible.  A  society  who  met 
at  the  Mehlgrube  even  ventured  on  bringing  out 
■nch  works  as  Beethoven*s  Overture  to  Coriolan 
for  the  first  time.  Another,  assembling  at 
the  Bomische  Kaiser,  performed  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  Beethoven  himself  conducting. 

It  seems  that  the  Quartet  afternoons  at  the 
house  of  Schubert  the  elder  had  gradually  ex- 
tended themselves  into  perfonnances  of  Haydn*s 
Symphonies,  arranged  as  quartets  and  played 
with  doubled  parts,  players  of  ability  and 
name  joined,  and  a  few  hearers  were  admitted. 
Aiier  a  time,  the  modest  room  became  incon- 
veniently crowded,  and  then  the  little  society 
mierated  to  the  house  of  a  tradesman  named 
Fnschling  (Dorotheengasse  1105),  wind  instru- 
ments were  added,  and  the  smaller  works  of 
Pleyel,  Haydn,  and  Mocart  were  attacked. 
In  the  winter  of  1815  another  move  became 
neoeesazy,  to  the  house  of  Otto  Hatwig,  one 
of  the  violins  of  the  Burgtheater,  at  the  Schot- 
tenthor,  and  In  the  spring  of  1818,  to  his  new 
residence  in  the  Gundelhot  and  later  still  at 
Pettenkofer*s  house  in  the  Bauenmiarkt.    The 

1  TiM  drteldns^ofw  fhim  Antony  ukd  Oleopatn  (nuurlMd '  Wlhifng; 
JnlySB'X  and  th*  krraly  'BfM^'  (' JolJ  UM').  Hm  MModoU  Is  In 
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band  now  contained  some  good  professional 
players,  and  could  venture  even  on  Beethoven^s 
two  first  symphonies,  and  the  overtures  of  Gheru- 
bini,  Spontim,  Boieldieu,  Weigl,  etc.  Schubert 
belonged  to  it  all  through,  playing  the  viola,  and 
it  was  probably  with  the  view  to  their  perfoim- 
aace  by  the  society  that  he  wrote  the  two  sym- 
phonies of  1 8 16  (nos.  4  and  5),  two  overtures  in 
the  winter  of  181 7,  and  his  6th  symphony  in  the 
spring  of  1 818. 

Schober  and  Mayrhofer  were  Schubert's  first 
friends  outside  the  mimediate  circle  of  his  youth- 
ful associates.  He  was  now  to  acquire  a  third, 
destined  to  be  of  more  active  service  than  either 
of  the  others.  This  was  Yogi.  He  was  20  years 
Franks  senior,  and  at  the  time  of  their  meeting 
was  a  famous  singer  at  the  "Vienna  Opera,  ad- 
mired more  for  his  intellectual  gifts  than  for  the 
technical  perfection  of  his  singing,  and  really 
great  in  such  parts  as  Orestes  in  'Iphigenie,* 
Almaviva  in  'Figaro,'  Creon  in  'Medea,'  and 
Telasko  in  the  'Vestalin.'  About  the  year  1816 
— the  date  is  not  precisely  given — ^vogl  was 
induced  by  Schober  to  come  to  their  lodgings, 
and  see  the  young  fellow  of  whom  Schob^  was 
always  raving,  but  who  had  no  access  to  any  of 
the  circles  which  Yogi  adorned  and  beautified  by 
his  presence.  The  room  as  usual  was  strewed  with 
music.  Schubert  was  confused  and  awkward; 
Yogi,  the  great  actor  and  man  of  the  world, 
gay,  and  at  his  ease.  The  first  song  he  took  up 
— probably  the  first  music  of  Schubert's  he  had 
ever  seen — was  Schubart's  *  Augenlied'  (Lf.  50^ 
no.  3).  He  hummed  it  through,  and  thought 
it  melodious,  but  slight — which  it  is.  'Gany- 
med'  and  the  'Schafersklage'  made  a  deeper 
impression ;  others  followed,  and  he  left  with  the 
somewhat  patronising  but  true  remark,  'There  is 
stuff  in  you ;  but  you  squander  your  fine  thoughts 
instead  of  making  the  most  of  them.'  But  the 
impression  remained,  he  talked  of  Schubert  with 
Mtonishment,  soon  returned,  and  the  acquaintance 
grew  and  ripened  till  they  became  almost  insepar- 
able, and  until  in  their  peorformanoes  of  Schubert's 
songs,  'the  two  seemed/  in  Schubert's  own  words, 
'  for  the  moment  to  be  one.'  In  those  days  songs 
were  rarely  if  ever  sung  in  concert-rooms ;  but 
Yogi  had  the  entr^  to  all  the  great  musical 
houses  of  Yienna,  and  before  long  his  perform- 
ances of  the  Erl  King,  the  Wandwer,  Ganymed, 
Der  Kampf,  etc.,  with  the  composer's  accompani- 
ment, were  well  known.  What  Yogi's  opinion  of 
him  ultimately  became,  may  be  leamt  from  a  pas- 
sage in  his  diuy: — 'Nothing  shows  so  plainly  the 
want  of  a  good  school  of  singing  as  Schubert's 
songs.  Otherwise,  what  an  enormous  and  uni- 
vernd  effect  must  have  been  produced  thA>ughout 
the  world,  wherever  the  dennan  language  is 
understood,  by  these  truly  divine  inspiradons,  '. 
these  utterances  of  a  musioal  dairvoyandis !  How 
many  would  have  comprehended,  probably  for 
the  first  time,  the  meaning  of  such  expressions  m 
'speech  and  poetry  in  music,' '  words  in  harmony,' 
'  ideas  clothed  in  music,'  etc.,  and  would  have 
leamt  that  the  finest  poems  of  our  greatest  poets 
may  be  enhanced  and  even  transoended  when 
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tranBlated  into  masical  luigaagef  NmnberL 
examples  nuky  be  named,  but  I  will  only  mention 
The  £rl  King,  Gretchen,  Schwager  Kronoe,  the 
Mignon  and  Harper's  eonga,  SchiUer*B  Sehnsuohty 
Der  Pils^m,  and  Die  BiiigBohaa.' 

This  extract  shows  how  justly  Yogi  estimated 
Schubert,  and  how,  at  that  early  date,  his  dis- 
oemment  enabled  him  to  pass  a  judgment  which 
even  now  it  would  be  difficult  to  exceL  The 
word  (iairvoyanoet  too,  shows  that  he  thoroughly 
entered  into  Schubert's  great  characteristic.  In 
hearing  Schubert*s  compositions  it  is  often  as  if 
one  were  brought  more  immediately  and  closely 
into  contact  with  music  itself  than  is  the  case 
in  the  works  of  others;  as  if  in  his  pieces 
the  stream  from  the  great  heavenly  reservoir 
were  dashing  over  us,  or  flowing  through  us, 
more  directly,  with  less  admixture  of  any  medium 
or  channel,  than  it  does  in  those  of  any  other 
writer — even  of  Beethoven  himselt  And  this 
immediate  communication  with  the  origin  of 
music  really  seems  to  have  happened  to  him. 
No  sketches,  no  delay,  no  anxious  period  of 
preparation,  no  revision,  appear  to  have  been 
necessary.  He  had  but  to  r«ad  the  poem,  to  sur- 
render himself  to  the  torrent,  and  to  put  down 
what  was  given  him  to  say,  as  it  rushed  through 
his  mind.  This  was  the  true  '  inspiration  of  dic- 
tation,* as  much  so  as  in  the  utterance  of  any 
Hebrew  prophet  or  seer.  We  have  seen  one 
instance  in  the  case  of  the  Erl  King.  The  poem 
of  the  Wanderer  attracted  him  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  song  was  completed  in  one  evening.  In  a 
third  case,  that  of  Goethe's  *Rastloee  liebe,'  the 
paroxysm  of  inspiration  was  so  fierce  that  Schu- 
bert never  forgot  it,  but  reticent  as  he  often  was, 
talked  of  it  ^ears  afterwards.^  It  would  seem  that 
theresultsdid  not  alwaysfix  themselves  in  theoom- 
poser's  memory  as  permanently  as  if  they  had  been 
the  effect  of  longer  and  more  painful  elaboiation. 
Yogi*  tells  an  anecdote  about  this  which  is  very 
much  to  the  point.  On  one  occasion  he  received 
from  Schubert  some  new  songs,  but  being  other- 
wise occupied  could  not  try  them  over  at  the 
moment.  When  he  was  able  to  do  so  he  was 
particularly  pleased  with  one  of  them,  but  as  it 
was  too  high  for  his  voice,  he  had  it  copied  in  a 
lower  key.  About  a  fortnight  afterwsjrds  they 
were  again  making  music  together,  and  Yogi 
placed  the  transposed  song  before  Schubert  on 
the  desk  of  the  piano.  Schubert  tried  it  through, 
liked  it,  and  said,  in  his  Yienna  dialect, '  I  say  1 
the  song's  not  so  bad ;  vhou  isUV  ao  completely, 
in  a  fortnight,  had  it  vanished  from  his  mind  1 
Sir  Walter  Scott  attributed  a  song  of  his  own  to 
Byron ;  but  this  was  in  1828,  after  his  mind  had 
b%un  to  finiL' 

181 7  was  comparatively  an  idle  year.  Its 
great  musical  event  was  the  arrivsl  of  Rossini's 
music  in  Yienna.  'L'lnganno  felice'  was  pro- 
duced aft  the  Hof  theatre,  Nov.  a6,  1816,  uid 
*Tancredi,'  Dec  1 7 ;  'L'ltaliana  in Algeri,'  Feb.  i, 
1817,  and ' Giro  in  Babilonia,'  June  1 8 ;  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Yiennese— like  that  of  all  to  whom 
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these  fresh  and  animated  strains  were  brought — 
knew  no  bouncls.  Schubert  admired  Ronini's 
melody  and  spirit,  but  rather  made  fun  of  hia 
orchestral  music,  and  a  story  b  told — not  impoaai- 
bly  *  apocryphal-— of  hia  having  written  an  over- 
time in  imitation  of  Rossini,  before  supper,  after 
retuniing  from  '  Tancredi.'  At  any  rate  he  haa 
left  two  *  Overtures  in  the  Italian  style '  in  D  and 
0,  dated  Sept.*  and  Nov.  i8i  7  respectively,  which 
were  much  played  at  the  time.  Schubert  made 
4-hand  PF.  arrangements  of  both,  and  that  in  C 
has  been  since  published  in  score  and  parts  as 
op.  1 70,  and  haa  been  played  at  the  Grystal  Palace 
(Dec.  I,  66,  etc.)  and  elsewhere.  Its  caricature 
of  Rossini's  salient  points,  including  of  course 
the  inevitable  ereteendo,  is  obvious  enough ;  but 
nothing  could  transform  Schubert  into  an  Italian, 
and  the  overture  has  individual  and  character- 
istic beauties  which  are  immediately  recognisable. 
The  influence  of  Rossini  was  no  mere  passing 
fimcy,  but  may  be  traced  in  the  6th  Symphony, 
mentioned  below,  and  in  music  of  his  later  life — 
in  the  two  Marches  (op.  lai),  the  Finale  to  the 
Quartet  in  G  (op.  161),  and  dsewhere. 

A  third  Overture  in  D  belongs  to  1817,  and 
though  still  in  MS.,  has  also  beoi  played  at  the 
Grystal  Palace  (Feb.  6, 69,  etc.).  It  is  in  two  move- 
ments. Adagio,  and  Alio,  giusto,  and  the  former 
is  almost  a  draft  of  the  analogous  movement  in 
the  overture  known  as  '  Rosamunde '  (op.  26), 
though  really  the  '  Zauberharfe.'  There  uie  re- 
semblance ceases. — What  led  Schubert  to  the 
pianoforte  this  year  in  so  marked  a  manner  is 
not  known,  but  his  devotion  to  it  is  obvious,  for 
no  fewer  than  6  ^natMLbeloflg  to  this  period. 
Of  these,  3  are  puMished — op.  laa,  in  Eb;  op. 
147,*  in B  (August);  op.  164HB-A  minor.'  Those 
still  in  MS.  are  in  F,  Ab,  and  E  minor  (June). 

Schubert's  6th  Symphoily,'in  G,*  completed  in 
February  x  81 8,  appears  to  have  been  begun  in  the 
preceding  October.  It  is  the  first  one  which  he  has 
marked  as  '  Grand ' — 'Grosse  Sinfonie  * — though 
hardly  with  reason,  as  both  in  form  and  orchestra 
it  is  the  same  as  the  early  ones.  It  Is  an  advaoos 
on  the  otheiB,  and  the  Sdieno  shows  the  first  de- 
cided signs  of  Beethoven's  influence.  Passages 
may  also  be  traced  to  Rossini  and  theltalian  opera. 

The  catalogue  of  the  instrumental  compositians 
of  this  ^ear  doses  with  a  sonatas  for  PF.  and 
violin,  op.  1 37,  nos.  i  (March)  and  a ;  a  string  TWo* 
and  a  Polonaise  for  the  violin,  both  in  MS.  In  the 
number  of  the  vocal  compositions  of  181 7  there  is 
an  equal  falling  off.  Rossini's  popularity  for  the 
time  shut  the  door  against  all  other  oomposen, 
and  even  Schubert's  appetite  for  bad  librettos  was 
compelled  to  wait  Not  only,  however,  are  there 
no  operas  this  year,  there  is  no  church  music,  and 
but  47  songs  (3a  printed,  and  15  in  MS.).  In 
quality,  however,  there  is  no  deterioration  in  the 
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aongi.  The  Mtonishiiig  *Grupp«  ana  dem  Tar- 
teroB,'  and  the  'Pilgrim*  of  Schiller;  the  '  Gany- 
med'  of  Goethe;  the  'Fahrtzum  Hades,*  'Mem- 
xiODy*  and  '  Erlafsee  *  of  Mayrhofer ;  and  '  an  die 
Musik  *  of  Schober,  are  equal  to  any  that  come 
before  them.  Among  the  MS.  longs  is  one 
showing  the  straits  to  which  Schubert  was  some- 
times put,  either  by  the  want  of  materials  or  by 
the  sudden  call  c^  his  inspiration.  It  is  the 
beginning  of  a  setUng  of  Schiller's  '  Entzttckung 
an  Laura,'  and  is  written  on  the  firont  page  of 
the  and  ^olin  part  of  a  duet-fugue  by  Fux,  the 
wofds  'Fuga.  Duetto.  Violino  Secundo.  Del: 
&jag : '  Fuz.*  appearing  in  the  copyist*s  fonnal 
hsmdwritinff  through  Schubert*s  haaty  notes.  It 
18  superscribed  *  Entzttckung  an  Laura  Abschied 
August  1 817.  Schubert  Mpia' — interesting  as 
showing  that  in  'Abschied/  he  has  added  his 
own  comment  to  Schiller's  words ;  that  he  dated 
bis  pieces  at  the  moment  of  beginning  them; 
and  that  be  sometimes  signed  his  name  without 
the 'Franz.' 

His  circle  of  intimate  finends  was  increased 
about  this  date  by  Anselm  and  Joseph  Htttten- 
brenner  and  Joseph  Gaby.  Anselm,  four  years  his 
senior,  was  a  pupil  of  Saueri's,  and  there  they  had 
met  in  1815.  With  the  younger  brother,  Joseph, 
he  became  acquainted  m  the  summer  of  181 7.* 
Both  were  men  of  independent  means,  and  Aji- 
selm  was  a  musician  by  profession.  Gahy  was 
in  the  government  employment,  an  excellent 
pianoforte  player,  of  whom  Schubert  was  for  long 
▼ery  fond.  The  younger  Httttenbrenner  was 
bewitched  by  Schubert,  much  as  Krumpholz  and 
Schindler  were  by  Beethoven ;  and  was  ever  ready 
to  fetch  and  carry  for  his  idol,  and  to  praise 
whatever  he  did,  till  the  idol  would  turn  on  his 
wonhipper,  and  be  so  cruel  as  to  get  the  nick- 
name of '  The  Tyrant  *  from  the  rest  of  the  set. 

How  Schubert  existed  since  he  threw  up  his 
nlace  at  the  school  and  left  his  father's  house 
is  a  point  on  which  we  are  in  entire  ignorance. 
His  wants  were  few,  but  how  even  Uioee  few 
were  supplied  is  a  mystexr.  We  have  seen  that 
he  lived  rent-free  with  Sohober  for  a  few  months 
in  x8i6,  but  the  return  of  Schober*s  brother  put 
an  end  to  the  'arrangement,  and  from  that  date 
he  must  have  been  indebted  to  Spaun,  or  some 
friend  better  off  than  himself,  for  lodgings,  for 
existence,  and  for  his  visits  to  the  theatre,  for 
there  is  no  trace  of  his  earning  anything  by 
ieadiing  in  18 17,  and  the  few  pounds  paid  him 
liar  the  Watteroth  cantata  is  the  onlv  sum  which 
he  seems  to  have  earned  up  to  this  oate. 

In  the  summer  of  181 8,  however,  on  the  reoom- 
mendation  of  Unger,  the  fiither  of  Mad.  XJnger- 
Sabaitier,  the  great  singer,  Schubert  accepted  an 
SDgagement  as  teacher  of  music  in  the  fiunily 
of  Count  Johann  Esterhazy,  to  pass  the  summer 
at  his  country  seat  at  Zei^sz,  in  Hungary,  on  the 
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Waag,  some  distance  east  of  Vienna,  and  the 
winter  in  town.  He  was  to  be  a  member  of  the 
establishment  and  to  receive  two  gulden  for  every 
lesson.  The  family  consisted  of  the  Count  and 
Countess,  two  daughters,  Marie,  13,  and  Caro- 
line, II,  and  a  boy  of  5.  All  were  musical. 
The  Count  sang  Imms,  the  Countess  and  Caro- 
line contralto,  Marie  had  a  fine  soprano,  and 
both  daughters  played  the  piano.  Baron  von 
Schonstein,  their  intimate  friend,  slightly  older 
than  Schubert,  a  singer  of  the  highest  qualities, 
with  a  noble  baritone  voice,  made  up  the  party, 
which  certainly  promised  all  the  elements  of 
enjoyment.  It  was  a  pang  to  Schubert  to  part 
from  the  circle  of  his  companions,  to  whom  he 
was  devoted,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
how  pleasant  he  must  have  found  the  comfort 
and  generous  living  of  the  Esterha^  house, 
while  at  the  same  time  there  would  be  oppor- 
tunities of  retirement,  and  abundant  means  of 
diversion  in  a  beautiful  country,  a  new  people, 
and  the  Hungarian  and  gipsy  melodies. 

When  they  left  town  does  not  appear.*  Schu- 
bert's Mass  in  *C,  his  4th,  written  like  the 
others,  for  Holzer,  is  dated  'July,  1818';  but 
there  is  nothing  to  show  whether  it  was  finished 
in  Vienna  or  in  the  country.  A  set  of  MS.  Sol- 
feggi for  the  Countess  Marie,  also  dated  July, 
is  perhaps  evidence  that  by  that  time  they  were 
settled  at  Zel^.  Two  letters  to  Schober  are 
printed  by  *Bauemfeld,  and  are  dated  Aug.  3, 
and  Sept.  18,  1818.  The  first  is  addressed  to  his 
home  circle,  his  'dearest  fondest  friends . .  Spaun, 
Schober,  Mayrhofer,  and  Senn  . . .  you  who  are 
everything  to  me.'  There  are  messages  also  to 
Vogl,  and  to  Schober^s  mother  and  sister,  and  to 
'  all  possible  acquaintances,'  and  an  urgent  en- 
treaty to  write  soon — *  every  syllable  of  yours  is 
dear  to  me.'  He  is  thoroughly  well  and  happy,  and 
'  composing  like  a  god.  . .  Mayrhofer's  Einsam- 
keit  is  ready,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  best  thing 
I  have  yet  done,  for  I  was  without  anxiety*  (okne 
Sorge — the  italics  are  his  own).  *Ein8ainkeit' 
(IX  3a)  is  a  long  ballad,  filling  19  dose  pages  of 
print,  with  a  dozen  changes  of  tempo  and  as  many 
of  signature ;  perhaps  not  quite  coming  up  to  his 
own  estimate  of  it,  Uiough  both  words  and  music 
are  often  very  striking.  The  length  of  this  and 
other  ballads  will  probably  always  hinder  their 
wealth  of  melody,  dramatic  effects,  and  other 
striking  beauties,  from  being  known  by  the  world 
at  large. 

The  other  letter,  seven  weeks  later,  throws  more 
light  on  his  position  at  Zel^,  'as  composer, 
manager,  audience,  everything,  in  one.'  'No  one 
here  cares  for  true  Art,  unless  it  be  now  and  then 
the  Countess ;  so  I  am  left  alone  with  my  be- 
loved, and  have  to  hide  her  in  my  room,  or  my 
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piano,  at  my  own  breast.  If  thifl  often  makei 
me  aad,  on  the  other  hand  it  often  elevates  me  all 
the  more.  Several  songs  have  lately  oome  into 
existenoe,  and  I  hope  very  suoceosfol  ones.*  He 
is  evidently  more  at  home  in  the  servants'  hall 
than  the  drawing-room.  *  The  cook  is  a  pleasant 
fellow;  the  ladies'-maid  is  thirty;  the  housemaid 
▼eiy  pretty,  and  often  pays  me  a  visit;  the 
nmse  is  somewhat  anoient;  the  bntler  is  my 
rival ;  the  two  grooms  get  on  better  with  the 
horses  than  with  us.  The  Count  is  a  little  rough ; 
the  Countess  proud,  but  not  without  heart ;  the 
young  ladies  good  children.  I  need  not  tell  you, 
who  know  me  so  well,  that  with  my  natural 
frankness  I  am  good  firiends  with  everybody.* 
The  letter  ends  with  an  affectionate  message 
to  his  parents. 

The  only  songs  which  can  be  fixed  to  this 
autumn,  and  which  are  therefore  doubtless  those 
just  referred  to,  besides  the  great  'Einsamkeit»* 
are  the  '  Blumenbrief *  (Lie£  ai,  no.  i),  *Blon- 
del  und  Maria,*  'Das  Marienbild*  and  'litaney/ 
'Das  Abendroth* — for  a  contralto,  evidenUy 
composed  for  the  Countess;  'Yom  Mitleiden 
Mariiiy'  and  three  Sonnets  from  Petrarch  (MS.). 
The  Hungarian  national  songs  left  their  mark 
in  the  '  36  original  dances,*  or  '  First  Waltses  * 
(op.  9),  some  of  which  were  written  down  in 
the  course  of  the  next  year.  The  '  Divertisse- 
ment k  la  hongroise,'  and  the  Quartet  in  A  minor 
(op.  39),  in  which  the  Hungarian  influence  is  so 
strong,  belong — the  first  apparently,  the  seocnd 
certainly — ^to  a  much  later  period. 

A  third  letter  of  this  date,  hitherto  unprlnted, 
with  which  the  writer  has  been  honoured  by  the 
granddaughter^  of  Ferdinand  Schubert,  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  is  not  without  interest^  and  is 
here  printed  entire.  The  Requiem  referred  to 
was  by  Ferdinand,  and  had  evidently  been  sent 
to  his  brother  for  revision.  The  letter  throws 
a  pleasant  light  on  the  strong  link  existing  be- 
tween Frans  and  his  old  home,  and  suggests  that 
assistance  more  solid  than  'linen'  may  often 
have  reached  him  from  his  fond  step-mother 
in  his  poverty  in  Vienna.  In  considering  the 
pecuniary  result  of  the  engagement,  it  must  be 
rememb^^  that  the  fiorin  was  at  that  time  only 
worth  a  franc,  instead  of  two  shillings.  The 
month*s  pay  therefore,  instead  of  being  £ao,  was 
really  only  about  £8.  Still,  for  Schubert  that 
was  a  fortune. 


Bkab  BBovHsa  FsBDnrAiro, 


2IAiig.lSlB. 


It  is  half-past  11  at  night,  and  your  Bequiem  is 
readr.  It  haa  made  m«  BorrowioLM  70a  may  believe, 
for  I  nog  it  with  all  my  heart^Vhat  la  wanting  you 
can  nil  in,  and  pat  the  woxda  under  the  mnaio  ana  the 
■igna  above.  And  if  yon  want  mnoh  reheanalyoa  moat 
do  it  youraelf,  without  aaking  me  in  Zel^aa.  Tninga  are 
not  going  well  with  yon ;  I  wiah  yon  oould  change  with 
me.  ao  that  for  onoe  you  mi^t  be  happy.  Yon  ahoold 
find  all  your  heavy  burdens  gone,  dear  brother ;  I  heartily 
wiah  it  oould  be  ao.— My  foot  ia  asleep,  and  I  am  mad  with 
it   If  the  fool  oould  only  write  it  wouldnH  go  to  aleep  I 

Good  morning,  my  boy,  I  have  been  asleep  with  my 
foot,  and  now  go  on  with  my  letter  at  8  o'clock  on  tiie  26th. 
I  have  one  xeqaeat  to  make  in  answer  to  yonra.   Qive 

>  TriUiMa  OsidUds  Gsiilsr,  dsaghtsr  sf  Unn  CMder  sad  flsr- 
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my  love  to  my  dear  parents,  tarothen,  aistan,  friends,  md 
acquaintanoea,  especially  not  forsetting  OarL  Didn't 
he  mention  me  in  hia  letter  7  Aa  rar  my  Menda  in  th« 
town,bally  them,  or  mt  someone  to  bully  them  wall,  till 
they  write  to  me.  Tell  my  mother  that  my  linen  is 
well  looked  after,  and  that  I  am  well  off;  thanka  to 
her  motherly  care.  If  I  oould  have  aome  more  linen 
I  should  wBxj  much  like  her  to  send  me  a  aeoond 
batch  of  pocket-handkerchi^  oravata,  and  atockin0s. 
Also  I  am  much  in  want  of  two  pair  of  kerseymere 
txowsera.  Hart  can  get  the  measure  wherever  he  likoa. 
I  would  aend  the  money  very  soon.  Vot  Jvlj,  with  the 
Journey-money,  I  got  200  floiina. 

It  ia  besinning  already  to  be  oold,  and  yet  we  afaall 
not  atart  for  Vienna  before  the  middle  of  October.  Kext 
month  I  hope  to  hare  a  few  weeka  at  Freyttadt,  which 
belonga  to  Count  ErdOdy,  the  uncle  of  my  count.  The 
countoy  there  ia  aaid  to  be  extraordinarily  beanttftd. 
Also  I  nope  to  get  to  Peath  while  we  are  at  the  vintage 
at  BoecimedJ,  which  ia  not  far  off.  It  would  be  deUght- 
M  if  I  ahould  happen  to  meet  Herr  Adminiakrator 
Taigele  there.  I  am  delighted  at  the  thought  of  the 
vintage,  ibr  I  have  heard  ao  much  that  iapleaaaat about 
it.  The  harreet  alao  ia  beautiftil  here.  They  dan*t  stow 
the  corn  into  bama  as  they  do  in  Austria,  but  make 
^immense  heaps  out  in  the  fields,  which  they  call  ZVMra, 
They  are  often  80  to  100  jaids  long,  and  90  to  40  high, 
and  are  Udd  together  so  cleverly  that  the  rain  all  mneoa 
without  doing  any  harm.  Oats  and  aotmthiqy  boxy  in  the 
ground. 

Though  I  am  so  well  and  happy.and  every  one  so  good 
to  me,  yet  I  shall  be  immensely  ^adwhen  the  moment 
arrives  for  going  to  Yienna.  Beloved  Yienna,  aU  that  is 
dear  and  valuable  to  me  is  there,  and  nothing  bet  the 
actual  sight  of  it  will  stop  my  longingi  Again  entxeatins 

J ou  to  attend  to  all  my  requests,  I  remain,  with  much  love 
>  all,  your  true  and  ainoera^ 

FRAVslEpia. 

A  thousand  greetinga  to  your  good  wife  and  dear  Beai, 
and  a  very  bMxtj  one  to  aunt  Schubert  and  her  daughter. 

The  inscription  'Ze\4n,  Nov.  1818'  on  the 
song  *  Das  Abendroth*  shows  that  the  return  to 
Vienna  was  not  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  year. 
He  found  the  theatre  more  than  ever  in  posses- 
sion  of  Bossini.  To  the  former  opens,  'Elisabetta* 
was  added  in  the  autumn,  and  *  Otello '  early  in 
Jan.  1 81 9.    But  one  of  the  good  traits  in  Schu- 
bert's character  was  his  freedom  from  jealousy, 
and  his  determination  to  enjoy  what  was  good, 
fix)m  whatever  quarter  it  came,  or  however  madi 
it  was  against  his  own  interest.  A  letter  of  his  to 
Hiittenbrenner,  written  just  after  the  production 
of '  Otello,'  puts  this  in  very  good  light.    '  OteUo 
is  tar  better  and  more  characteristic  than  Tsn- 
oredi.    Extraordinary  genius  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  him.    His  orchestration  is  often  most  origi- 
nal, and  so  is  his  melody ;  and  except  the  usual 
Italian  gallopades,  and  a  few  reminisoenoes  of 
Tancredi,  there  is  nothing  to  object  to.*    But  he 
was  not  content  to  be  excluded  from  the  theatre 
by  every  one,  and  the  letter  goes  on  to  abuse  the 
'canaille  of  Weigls  and  Treitschkes,*  and  'other 
rubbish,  enough  to  make  your  hair  stand  on  end,* 
all  which  were  keeping  his  operettas  off  the 
boards.   Still,  it  is  very  good-natured  abuse,  anod 
so  little  is  he  really  di^eartened,  that  be  ends 
by  begging  Hiittenbrenner  for  a  libretto;  nay, 
he  had  actually  just  completed  a  little  piece 
called    'Die   ZwUlingsbriider '   ('the  Twins'), 
translated   by  Hofinann   frtnn  the  French— a 
Singspiel  in  one  act,  containing   an  overture 
and  10  numbers.  He  finished  it  on  Jan.  19, 1810, 
and  it  came  to  performance  befiire  many  rntfj\i^hm 
were  over. 

Of  his  daily  life  at  this  time  we  know  nothing. 
We  must  suppose  that  he  had  regular  duties 
with  his  pupils  at  the  EsterhMys*  town  house. 
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but  there  is  nothing  to  aay  m.  We  gather^ 
thftt  he  joined  Mayrhofer  in  hie  lodgings,  420 
in  the  WipplingentrMse,  early  in  the  year. 
It  was  not  a  prepoesessing  apartment.  'The 
lane  was  gloomy ;  both  room  and  fumitore  were 
the  worse  for  wear;  the  ceiling  drooped;  the 
light  was  shnt  oat  by  a  big  building  opposite — 
»  worn-out  piano,  and  a  shabby  bookcase.*  The 
only  relief  u  the  name  of  the  landlady — Sans- 
Bonoi,  a  Frenchwoman.  No  wonder  that  Mayr- 
]iofer*8  poems  —  he  was  ten  years  Schubert*s 
■enior — were  of  a  gloomy  cast. 

Hie  two  friends  were  on  the  most  intimate 
term%  and  addressed  esoh  other  by  nicknames. 
"What  Mayrhofer's  appellation  may  have  been 
'we  do  not  know,  but  Schubert,  now  and  later, 
was  called  'the  Tyrant,*  for  his  treatment  of 
Hfittenbrenner ;  also  *Bertl,*  'Schwammerl,*  and, 
best  of  all, '  Kanevas ' — ^because  when  a  stranger 
came  into  their  circle  his  first  question  always 
-was,  'Kann  er  was?*  'Can  he  do  anything?' 
Thcdr  humour  took  all  sorts  of  shapes,  and  odd 
■tories  are  told  of  their  sham  fiffhts.  their  howls, 
their  rough  jokes  and  repartees.^  Mayrhofer  was 
A  Government  employ^,  and  went  to  his  office 
early,  leaving  his  fellow-lodger  behind.  Schubert 
began  work  directly  he  awoke,  and  even  slept  in 
his  spectacles  to  save  trouble ;  he  got  at  once  to 
bis  writing,  sometimes  in  bed,  but  usually  at  his 
desk.  It  was  so  still,  when  Hiller'  called  on 
him  eight  years  later.  '  Do  you  write  much  t  * 
■aid  the  boy,  looking  at  the  manuscript  on  the 
standing  desk — they  evidently  knew  little  in 
North  Germany  of  Schubert's  fertility.  '  I  com- 
pose every  morning,  was  the  reply;  and  when 
one  piece  is  done,  I  begin  another.*  And  yet  this 
was  the  musicien  le  plit$  poite  que  jamaU — it 
might  have  been  the  answer  of  a  mere  Czemy ! 
Add  to  this  a  trait,  conununicated  to  the  writer 
by  Schubert's  friend,  Franz  Lachner,  of  Munich, 
that  when  he  had  completed  a  piece,  and  heard 
it  sung  or  played,  he  locked  it  up  in  a  drawer, 
and  oftien  never  thought  about  it  again. 

This  dose  work  went  on  till  dinner-time — two 
o'clock — after  which,  as  a  rule,  he  was  free  for  the 
day,  and  spent  the  remainder  either  in  a  country 
wuk  with  friends,  or  in  visits — as  to  Sofie  Muller, 
and  Mad.  Lacsny  Buchwieser,  whom  we  shall  en- 
counter further  on;  or  at  Schober's  rooms,  or 
some  coffee-house— In  his  later  days  it  was  Bog- 
ner's  Caf^  in  the  Singerstrasse,  where  the  droll 
cry  of  a  waiter  was  a  never-ending  pleasure  to 
him.  But  no  hour  or  place  was  proof  against  the 
sadden  attack  of  inspiration  when  anjrthing  hap- 
pened to  excite  it.  An  instance  occurs  at  this  veiy 
time,  Nov.  1819,  in  an  overture  for  4  hands  in  F 
(op.  34),  which  he  has  inscribed  as  '  written  in 
Joseph  Hiittenbreimer's  room  at  the  City  Hos- 
pital in  thQ  inside  of  three  hours;  and  diimer 
missed  in  consequence.*  *  If  the  weather  was  fine 
he  woold  stay  in  the  country  till  late,  regardless 


>  la  s  Vtlar  to  Ibjilioftr  from  Lln^  dated  Aug.  19, 1819,  he  nj*. 
'Lit  tlM  bearer  h«Ta  my  bed  while  ha  stan  with  yon.'  KA  1B» 
(L  UO).    The  bed  mmt  hare  been  hit  before  he  left  town. 
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of  any  engagement  that  he  might  have  made  in 
town. 

The  only  compositions  that  can  be  fixed  to 
the  spring  of  1819  are  5  songs  dated  February, 
and  one  dated  March;  a  verv  fine  quintet  for 

Sual  voices,  to  the  'Sehnsucht  song  in '  Wilhelm 
eister' — a  song  which  he  had  already  set  for  a 
single  voice  in  18 16,  and  was  to  set  twice  moro 
in  the  course  of  his  life  (thus  rivalling  BeeUioven, 
who  also  set  the  same  words  four  times);  an 
equally  fine  quartet  for  men*s  voices,  *Ruhe, 
schonstes  GlfidL  der  Erde,*  dated  April ;  and  four 
sacred  songs  by  Novalis,  dated  May. 

The  earnings  of  the  previous  summer  allowed 
him  to  make  an  expedition  this  year  on  his  own 
account.  Mayrhofer  remained  m  Yienna,  and 
Yogi  and  Sdiubert  appear  to  have  gone  together 
to  Upper  Austria.  Steyr  was  the  first  point  in 
the  journey,  a  town  beautifully  situated  on  the 
Enns,  not  fkr  south  of  Linz.  They  reached  it 
early  in  July ;  it  was  Yogi's  native  place*  *nd 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  his  friend 
to  the  chief  amateurs  of  the  town,  Paumgartner, 
KoUer,  Domfeld,  Schellmann — substantial  citi- 
zens of  the  town,  with  wives  and  daughters, 
'  Pepi  KoUer,* '  Frizi  Domfeld,* '  the  eight  Schell- 
mann girls,'  etc.,  who  all  welcomed  the  musician 
with  real  Austrian  hospitality,  heard  his  songs 
with  enthusiasm,  and  themselves  helped  to  make 
music  with  him.  His  friend  Albert  Stadler  was 
there  also  with  his  sister  Kathi.  How  thoroughly 
Schubert  enjoyed  himself  in  this  congenial  bonr- 
gtoi$  society,  and  in  such  lovely  country — ^he 
mentions  its  beauties  each  time  he  writ^ — ^we 
have  ample  proof  in  two  letters.*  Among  other 
drolleries  the  Erl  King  was  sung  with  Ihe  parts 
distributed  amongst  Yogi,  Schubert,  and  Pepi 
KoUer.  Perhaps  too  Schubert  gave  them  his 
£svourite  version  of  it  on  a  comb.  Yogi's  birth- 
day (Aug.  10)  was  celebrated  by  a  cantata  in  C, 
containing  a  terzet,  a  soprano  and  a  tenor  solos, 
and  a  finale  in  canon,  pomted  by  allusions  to  his 
various  operatic  triumphs,  words  by  Stadler,  and 
music  by  Schubert.*  After  this  the  two  friends 
strolled  on  to  Linz,  the  home  of  the  Spauns,  and 
of  Kenner  and  Ottenwald,  whose  verses  Franz 
had  set  in  his  earlier  days ;  and  thence  perhaps 
to  Salzburg,  returning  to  Steyr  about  the  end  of 
the  month.  Nor  did  the  joviality  of  these  good 
Austrians  interfere  with  composition.  Besides 
the  impromptu  cantata  just  mentioned,  the  well- 
known  PF.  quintet  (op.  114),  in  which  the  aiz 
of  'Die  Forelle*  is  used  as  the  theme  of  the 
Andantino,  was  written  at  Steyr,  possibly  as  a 
commission  firom  the  good  Paumgartner,  and  was 
performed  by  the  Paumgartner  party.  Schubert 
achieved  in  it  the  same  feat  whlth  is  somewhere 
ascribed  to  Mozart,  of  writing  out  the  separate 
parts  without  first  making  a  score,  and  no  doubt 
played  the  pianoforte  part  by  heart.  The  date  of 
their  departure,  Sept.  14,  is  marked  by  an  entry 
in  the  album  of  Miss  Stadler,  when  Schubert  de- 
livered himself  of  the  following  highly  ooneot 
sentiment: — 'Enjoy  the  present  so  wisely,  that 


•  ZM.  1II»-U»  (L  U».  160). 

•  Fnblkhad  to  other  worda,  *  Barrllah 
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the  past  may  be  pleasant  to  reooUeot,  and  the 
future  not  fJanning  to  contempUte.*  This  m^y 
pair  off  with  a  sentence  written  by  MoEart»  in 
English,  in  the  Album  of  an  English  Freemason, 
which  has  not  yet  been  printed : — '  Patience  and 
tranquility  of  mind  contribute  more  to  cure  our 
distempers  as  the  whole  art  of  medicine.  Wien, 
den  30te  Mara  1787.'  *  J 

A  few  days  more  saw  them  agun  seljUed  in 
Vienna.  Each  of  the  two  letters  preserved  from 
the  journey  contains  an  obvious  allusion  to  some 
love  affiur ;  but  nothing  is  known  of  it.  He  coi£d 
hardly  have  adopted  a  more  effectual  diversion 
from  such  sorrows  than  the  composition  of  a 
mass,  on  an  extended  scale ;  that  namely  in  Ab 
— his  5th — ^whioh  he  began  this  month  under 
the  serious  title  of '  Missa  Solemnis  * ;  but  he  seems 
to  have  dawdled  over  it  more  than  over  any  other 
of  his  works;  as  it  was  not  finished  till  Sept. 
1822,  and  contains  many  marks  of  indedsion. 

The  most  pregnant  musical  event  of  this  year 
is  the  ftct  that  on  Feb.  28,  1819,  a  song  of 
Schubert's  was  sung  in  public — ^the  'Schafers 
Klagelied,'  sung  by  Jager  at  JaU*s  concert,  at 
5  p.m.  at  the  '  Rdmische  Kaiser/  Vienna.  It  was 
Schubert's  first  appearance  before  the  public  in 
any  capacity,  and  is  noticed  by  the  Leipzig  A.  M.  Z. 
in  these  terms .' — ^  Ooethe*s  Schafers  Klagelied  set 
to  music  by  Herr  Franz  Schubert— the  touching 
and  feeling  composition  of  thu  talented  young 
man  was  sung  by  Herr  Jager  in  a  similar  spirit.' 
Such  is  the  first  utterance  of  the  press  on  one 
who  has  since  evoked  so  mach  enthusiasm  I  In 
the  course  of  this  year  Schubert  appears  to  have 
forwarded  the  three  songs,  'Schwager  Eronos/ 
'  Ueber  Thai'  (Mignon).  and  '  Ganymed,'— after- 
wards published  as  op.  19, — to  Goethe ;  but  no 
notice  was  taken  by  the  poet  of  one  who  was  to 
give  some  of  his  songs  a  wider  popularity  than 
they  could  otherwise  have  enjoyed,  a  popularity 
independent  of  country  or  language;  nor  does 
Schubert's  name  once  occur  in  all  the  6  vola.  of 
Groethe's  correspondence  with  Zelter.' 

1820  was  again  a  year  of  great  activity. 
Owing  to  Vogl's  influence,  Schubert  was  gra- 
dually attracting  the  attention  of  the  managers. 
The  *ZwillingBbrttder'  had  been  written  for  the 
Kiimthnerthor  theatre  (see  p.  530  6),  and  it  was 
not  lonff  before  the  rtgiuewr  of  the  rival  opera- 
house,  toe  Theatre  an-der- Wien,  suggested  to  him 
a  libretto  called  the  'Zauberharfe/  or  'Magic 
harp,'  a  melodrama  in  3  acts,  by  the  same 
Hofinann  who  had  translated  the  former  piece. 
To  receive  such  a  proposal  and  to  act  upon  it 
was  a  matter  of  course  with  Schubert^  and  the 
'Zauberharfe*  is  said  to  have  been  completed 
in  a  fortnight.'  But  before  this,  early  in  the 
Year,  he  had  met  with  the  works  of  A.  H. 
Kiemeyer,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Halle,  and 
had  adopted  the  poem  of  'Lazarus,  or  the  Feast 
of  the  Resurrection*  for  an  Easter  Cantata. 
Easter  fell  that  year  on  April  2,  and  his  work  is 
dated '  February,*  so  that  he  was  in  ample  time. 

1 1  owe  thk  to  ny  food  ftimd  Mr.  Pohl.  of  Vtanna. 
>  Baarah  ■hoold  bo  modo  la  Um  Oo«a«  ilrdWr  at  Wotanar  for  tho 
Mtogmph  of  then  wrngt.  vdA  tho  letter  which  donhtlcu  afoeoinpoiilod 
t  Autosnph  in  Boir  Pimiha'B  eoOoctloD. 
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The  poem— or  drama,  for  there  are  seven  dlsiinot 
characters — ^is  in  three  parts,  i .  The  sickness  and 
death.  2.  The  burial  and  elegy.  3.  The  resur- 
rection. Of  these  the  ist  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  2nd  were  completed  by  Schubert,  apparently 
without  the  knowledge  of  any  of  his  frienda. 
Ferdinand  mentions  the  first  part  in  his  listy* 
but  the  existence  of  the  second  was  xmknown, 
till,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Thayer, 
it  was  unearthed  in  i86j.     These  have   been 

*  published,  but  no  trace  of  the  3rd  act  has  yet 
been  found,  and  the  work  was  not  performed  till 
long  after  the  composer's  death — viz.  in  1863. 

On  June  14  the  'Zwilliogsbruder'  or  *Zwil- 
linge  *  was  produced  at  the  K&nthnerthor  theatre. 
It  is  a  comic  operetta  ('Posse*),  with  spoken 
dialogue,  in  one  act,  containing  an  overture  and 
10  numbers,  and  turns  on  the  same  plot  that  has 
done  daty  in  '  Box  and  Cox  *  and  a  dozen  other 
iSut>es,  the  confusion  between  two  twin-brothers, 
who  were  both  acted  by  Vogl.  The  overturs 
was  encored  on  the  first  night,  and  Vogl'a  two 
songs  were  much  applauded,  but  the  piece  was 
virtually  a  fiasco^  and  was  withdrawn  after 
six  representations.  Schubert  took  so  little 
interest  in  its  production  that,  like  Mendelssohn 
at  the  *  Wedding  of  Camacho,'  he  did  not  even 
stay  in  the  house,  and  Vogl  had  to  appear 
instead  of  him  in  front  of  the  curtain.  The 
libretto,  though  overburdened  with  characten, 
is  sadly  deficient  in  proportion,  and  contains  very 
little  action.  Schubert's  music,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  lights  fresh,  and  melodious,  pointed* 
unusually  compact,  and  interesting  throughout* 
In  the  concerted  numbers  there  is  evidence  of 
great  dramatic  power.  To  condemn  it,  as  the 
critics  of  the  day  do,  as  wanting  in  melody,  and 
constantly  striving  after  originality,  is  to  con- 
tradict Schubert's  most  marked  duaacteristics, 
and  is  contrary  to  the  &cts.  There  is  possibly 
more  justice  in  the  complaint  tnat  the  aooom- 
paniments  were  too  loud,  though  that  is  oer 
tainly  not  the  fault  in  his  masses,  his  only  other 
published  works  with  orchestral  accompaniments 
anterior  to  this  date.  The  work  has  been  pub- 
lished in  vocal  score  by  Peters  (1872). 

On  August  19  the  Zauberharfe  was  produced 
at  the  Theatre  an-der^Wien.  It  is  said  to  con- 
sist  chiefly  of  chorus  and  melodrama,  with  only 
a  few  solos,  among  them  a  romance  for  tenor 
which  was  highly  praised.  There  is  a  fine  over^ 
ture  (in  C),  original,  characteristic,  and  full  of 
beauty,  which  was  published  before  1828-  as  op* 
26,  under  the  name  of  'Rosamunde,'  to  whidi 
it  seems  to  have  no  *  claim.  The  piece  was  occa- 
sionally brought  forward  till  the  winter,  and  was 
then  dropped.  These  three  vocal  works  appear 
so  far  to  nave  whetted  Schubert's  appetite  that 
in  the  autiunn  he  attacked  the  more  important 
libretto  of  '  Sakontala,'  a  regular  opera  in  3  acta, 
by  P.  H.  Neumann,  founded  on  the  Indian  drama 
of  that  name.  He  sketched  2  acts,  and  there  it 
remains ;  the  MS.  is  in  Herr  Dumba's  possesdon. 

4  HJ.M.  »a.  •  In  1888,  bT  Spltii. 

•  Tho  oTwtoro  plajad  to  tho  BonnMinde  mule  li  In  D  nlaor.  obS 
wai  ortenwdi  pobUihod  to '  Alfonao  *  Xstrell*.*  Theio  Is  porha^e 
onothor  to  oilitonco.  Boe  the  letter  to  Ton  Mom)  gaoted  foithor  oai. 
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Another  important  and  very  beantifal  piece  is 
the  a3rd  *  Psalm,  set  for  a  sopranos  ana  a  altos 
with  PF.  accompaniment,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  sisters  FrohUch,  and  dated  at  the  beginning 
'a3  Dec.  i8ao* — perhaps  with  a  Tiew  to  some 
private  concerts  given,  now  or  later,  at  the  old 
nail  of  the  Musikverein.  Another  is  the '  Geeang 
der  Greister  uber  den  Wassem'  of  Goethe  (op.  167). 
This  fine  and  mystical  poem  had  a  strong  attrac- 
tion for  Schubert.  He  set  it  for  4  equal  voices  in 
181 7  ;  then  he  reset  it  for  4  tenors  and  4  basses 
with  a  violas,  a  cellos,  and  haaa,  in  Dec.  i  Sao ;  and 
lastly  revised  this  in  Feb.  iSai .  It  was  first  pro- 
duced on  March  7, 1821,  and  found  no  favour,  to 
Sohubert*8  disgust.  It  was  again  performed  on 
March  30,  before  a  more  receptive  audience, 
with  a  fiur  better  result.  It  was  revived  at 
Vienna  in  1858  by  Herbeck,  and  in  EngUnd 
was  performed  with  success  on  March  ai,  1881, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Prout.  It  is  enor- 
mously difficult,  and,  though  perfectly  in  cha- 
racter with  the  poem,  will  probably  never  be 
attractive  to  a  mixed  audience.  Another  work 
of  i8ao  were  some  antiphons  (op.  113)  for  Palm 
Sunday  (March  a6),  composed  for  Ferdinand, 
who  had  been  recently  appointed  Choirmaster  at 
the  Altlerchenfelder  (Church,  and  found  the  duties 
rather  too  much  for  him.  They  are  written  with 
black  chalk,  on  coarse  gray  wrapping-paper ;  and 
the  tradition  is  that  Uiey  and  two  motots  were 
written  in  great  haste,  just  in  time  for  the  service. 
On  Easter  Sunday  Franz  attended  and  conducted 
the  mass  for  his  brother. 

The  Fantasie  in  C  for  PF.  solo  (op.  15),  con- 
taining Variations  on  Schubert*s  own '  Wanderer,* 
la  probably  a  work  of  this  year.  It  was  written 
for  von  Liebenbezg,  a  PF.  player,  to  whom  Schu- 
bert dedicated  it.  This  fine  piece  has  lately  been 
brought  into  vogue  by  Liszt  s  arrangement  of  it 
for  PF.  and  orchestra  as  a  concerto;  but  it  is 
doulitful  if  it  is  improved  by  the  process.  Schu- 
bert never  could  play  it ;  he  always  stuck  fast  in 
the  last  movement;  and  on  one  occasion  jumped 
up  and  cried  *let  the  devil  himself  play  it!' 
Another  piece  is  an  Allegro  for  strings  in  C  minor, 
dated  Deo.  i8ao,  the  first  movement  of  a  quartet, 
of  which  there  exist  besides  41  bars  of  the  An- 
dADte,  in  Ab.  The  Allegro  is  of  first-rate  quality, 
and  Schubert  in  every  bar.  It  was  published  in 
z868bySenff'.  The  MS.  is  in  Mr.  Brahms  s  fine 
collection  of  autographs. 

The  songs  of  1 8ao,  17  in  all,  though  not  so  nu- 
merous as  those  of  previous  years,  are  very  fine. 
They  contain  *  Der  Jfingling  anf  dem  Htlgel*  (op. 
8,  no.  I),  'Der  Schifier*  (Lf.  33,  no.  i),  'Liebes- 
l*a«chen'  (Lf.  15,  no.  a),  3  grand  songs  to  Mayr- 
bofer's  words,  *  Orest  auf  Tauris,' '  Der  entsiihnte 
Oreet,'  and '  Freiwilliges  Versinken '  (Lf.  1 1 ),  and 
4  Italian  Canti,  written  for  Frl.  von  Bomer,  who 
afterwards  married  Schubert*s  finend  Spaun,  and 
since  published  with  one  which  was  probably 
writtenonder  Salieri's  eyeas  earlyasi8i3.  The 
most  remarkable  of  all  is '  Im  Walde'  or  *  Waldos- 
nacht*  (Lf.  16),  a  very  Ions  song  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  variety,  force,  and  imagination. 
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With  February  i8ai  Schubert  entered  his  15th 
year,  and  it  was  a  good  omen  to  receive  such 
a  birthday  present  as  the  three  testimonials  of 
this  date  wluch  Ereissle  has  'preserved.  The 
first  is  firom  von  Mosel,  then  (5ourt  Secretary; 
the  second  from  Weigl,  Director  of  the  Court 
Opera,  Salieri,  and  von  Eicbthal ;  the  third  firom 
Moritz  Count  Dietrichstein,  whom  Beethoven 
addresses  as  '  Hofinusikgraf  and  who  appears 
to  have   been  a  sort    of  Jupiter-Apollo  with 

general  sway  over  all  0)urt  music.  These  in- 
uential  personages  warmly  recognise  his  emi- 
nent ability,  industry,  knowledge,  feeling,  and 
taste,  and  profess  the  best  intentions  towards 
him.  The  three  documents  were  enclosed  by  the 
Count  in  a  letter  to  Vogl,  full  of  good  wishes 
for  the  future  of  his  firiend.  Still  more  grati- 
fying was  the  prospect,  which  now  at  last  opened, 
of  the  publication  of  his  songs.  It  was  tiie  first 
good  epoch  in  Schubert^s  hitherto  struggling 
life.  He  had  now  been  writing  for  more  than 
seven  years,  with  an  industry  and  disreg^ard  of 
consequences  which  are  really  fearful  to  contem- 
plate; and  yet,  as  ftur  as  fame  or  profit  were 
concerned,  might  almost  as  well  have  remained 
absolutely  idle.  Here  at  length  was  a  break  in 
the  doud.  It  was  not  less  welcome  because 
it  WAS  mainly  due  to  his  faithful  firiends,  the 
Sonnleithners,  who  had  made  his  acquaintance 
through  the  accident  of  Leopold  Sonnleithner*s 
being  at  school  with  him,  and  ever  since  che- 
rished it  in  the  most  faithful  and  practical 
way,  Ignaz,  the  father,  having,  since  18 15, 
had  large  periodical  music-meetings  of  artists 
and  amateurs  in  his  house  at  the  Gundelberg, 
which  were  nothing  less  than  Schubert  pro- 
paganda. Here,  before  large  audiences  of  tho- 
roughly musical  people,  Schubert*s  pieces  were 
repeatedly  performed,  and  at  length,  on  Dec.  i, 
i8ao,  the  'Erl  King'  was  sung  by  Gymnich,  a 
well-known  amateur,  with  a  spirit  which  fired 
every  one  of  the  audience  with  the  desire  to 
possess  the  song,  and  appears  to  have  suggested 
to  Leopold  and  Gymnidi  the  possibility  of  find- 
ing a  publisher  for  the  inspirations  which  had 
for  so  long  been  their  delight  and  astonishment. 
They  applied  to  Diabelli  and  Haslinger,  the 
leading  houses  of  Vienna,  but  without  success ; 
the  main  objections  being  the  insignificance  of 
the  oomposer,  and  the  difficulty  of  his  PF.  ao- 
oompaniments.  On  this  they  resolved  to  take 
the  matter  into  their  own  lumds ;  and,  probably 
not  without  misgivings,  had  the  '  Erl  King '  en- 
graved. The  fact  was  announced  at  the  next 
Concert  at  the  Gundelberg,  and  a  hundred  copies 
were  at  once  subscribed  for  in  the  room — suf- 
ficient to  defray  the  cost  of  the  engraving  and 
printing,  and  of  engraving  a  second  song  as 
well.  Meantime  the  ' Erl  King'  had  been  sung 
in  public  (for  the  concerts  at  the  Gundelberg 
were,  strictly  speaking,  private,  limited  to  the 
friends  of  the  host)  by  Gymnich,  at  an  evening 
concert  of  the  Musikverein,  in  one  of  the  public 
rnoms  of  the  city,  on  Jan.  35,  i8ai,  Schubert 
liimoAlf  appearing  on  the  platform,  and  playing 
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the  Moompftiiiiiient.    Ererythiiig  was  done  by 
the  young  enthusiMts  to  foeter  the  Schubert 
fwnrt,  even  to  the   publication   of  a   set   of 
*  Erl  King  waltses*  by  A.  Hiittenbrenner,  which 
at  any  rate  must  have  made  the  name  &miliar, 
thoagh  they  provoked  Schubert,  and  drew  from 
him  some  satirical  hexameterB  and  pentameters 
which  may  be  read  in  Kreissle.^    On  Feb.  8  the 
programme  of  the  Mnsikverein  Concert  included 
three  songs  of  his,  the  *  Sehnsucht '  by  Schiller, 
'Oretchen  am  Spinnrade,'  and  <Der  Jiingling 
anf  dem  Htigel ' ;  and  on  March  8  the  '  Grappe 
aus  dem  Tartarus.'    On  March  7  the  'Erl  King' 
was  again  sung,  this  time  by  Yogi  himself,  at 
an  unmistakeable  public  concert,  at  the  Kamth- 
nerthor  theatre,  a  concert  supported  by  all  the 
most  distinguished  ladies  of  the  Court,  who 
received  the  song  with  loud  applause.    Think 
what    Uie    ISrst    appearance   of  these   godlike 
pieces  must  have  been  t    It  was  the  rising  of 
the  Sunt    He  is  now  an  every-day  sight  to  us; 
but  how  was  it  the  first  time  that  he  burst  in 
all  his  brightness  on  the  eyes  of  mortals?    In 
the  midst  of  all  this  enthusiasm  the  '  Erl  King  * 
was  published  on  the  ist  of  April,  i8ai,  by 
Cappi    and   Diabelli,  on   commission.    It  was 
dedicated  to  Count  Moritz  Dietrichstein,  whose 
kindness  well  deserved  that  recognition.     On 
April  30,  'Gretchen  am  Spinnrade'  appeared 
as  op.  a.    The  succeeding  publications — each 
made  to  depend  on  the  success  of  the  last — 
were  as  follows: — 
May  39.   Op.  3.  Sch&fersKlagelied;  Meeres- 
Stille ;  Heidenroslein ;  Jagers  Abend- 
lied. 
Do.        Op.  4.  Der  Wanderer ;  Morgenlied ; 
Wanderers  Nachtlied. 
July  9.      Op.  5.   Rastlose  Liebe;  Nahe  des 
Geliebten;  Der  Fischer;  ErsterVei^ 
lust ;  Der  Konig  in  Thule. 
Aug.  33.   Op.   6.    Memnon;    Antigone  und 

Oedip ;  Am  Grabe  Anselmos. 
Kov.  37.   Op.  7.  Die  abgebluhte  linde;  Der 
Flug  der  Zeit;  Der  Tod  und  das' 
Madchen. 
Here  the  publication  by  commission  stopped, 
the  Diabellis  being  evidently  convinced  that  the 
risk  might  be  profitably  assumed;  and  accord- 
ingly op.  8  appears  on  May  9,  183a,  as  'the 
property  of  the  publishers.*    l^e  dedications  of 
the  first  seven  numbers  no  doubt  furnish  the 
names  of  Schubert*s  most  influential  supporters : 
z.  Graf  von  Dietrichstein ;  3.  Beichsgraf  Moritz 
yon  Fries ;  3.  I^az  von  Mosel ;  4.  Johann  La- 
dislaus  Pyrker,  Patriarch  of  Venice ;  5.  Salieri ; 
6.  Michael  Vogl;  7.  GrafLudwigSz^chdnyi.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  above  are  very  good 
lists,  and  that   if  Schubert  had  waited  long 
for  the  publication  of  his  works,  the  issue  of 
twenty  songs  in  eight  months,  under  the  patron- 
age of  seven  such  eminent  personages,  was  a 
substantial  compeilisation.    We  do  not  hear,  how- 
ever, that  much  money  came  into  his  hands  fi:om 
the   publication.      The    favourable    impression 
made  by  the  publication  may  be  gathered  from 
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the  loQg,  intelligent)  and  sympathetic  crfticiBm, 
*Bliok  auf  Schuberts  Lieder,'  by  F.  von  Hentl, 
which  appeared  in  the  '  Wiener  Zeitschrift  ft&r 
Kunst,'etc. — a  periodical  belonging  to  Diabelli's 
rivals,  Steiner  &  Co. — ^for  March  33,  1833. 

Schubert  was  now  a  good  d«d  about  the 
theatre,  and  when  it  was  determined  to  produce 
a  Greiman  version  of  Harold's '  Clochette,'  ae '  Das 
Zaubeiglockchen,'  at  the  Court-opera,  he  was 
not  unnaturally  called  upon  to  inaot  a  couple  of 
pieces  to  suit  the  Vienna  audience.  It  was  what 
Mozart  often  did  for  the  Italian  operas  of  his  day 
— ^what  indeed  we  know  Shakspeare  to  have  done 
in  more  than  one  case.  The  opera  was  produced 
on  June  30.  The  interpolated  pieces'  were  a 
long  air  for  tenor,* in  3  movements — Maestow^ 
Andante,  and  Allq[ro--full  of  passion  and  ima- 
gination, and  a  comic  duet  (said  to  be  very 
comic)  between  the  princes  B  flat  and  C  natural 
(Bedur  and  Cedur).  They  were  more  applauded 
than  an3rthing  else  in  the  work,  but  Schubort^s 
name  was  not  divulged;  the  opera  as  a  whole 
did  not  please,  and  was  soon  wiUidrawn. 

The  little  Variation  which  he  oontributedy 
as  no.  38,  to  Diabelli's  collection  of  50  Varia- 
tions—  the  same  for  which  Beethoven  wrote 
^i*  33  (op*  1 30) — should  not  be  overlooked. 
Thouffh  not  published  till  1833,  the  autograph, 
now  m  the  Hofbibliothek  at  Vienna,  is  dated 
'March  i83i.'  The  variation  is  firesh  uid 
pretty,  in  the  minor  of  the  theme,  but  is  more 
noticeable  firom  its  situatbn  than  from  its  own 
qualities.  A  few  dances  for  PF.  solo  are 
dated  '  8th  March '  and  *  July  *  in  this  year,  and 
a  collection  of  36,  containing  those  auuded  to, 
and  others  of  1816  and  1819,  was  published  by 
Cappi  and  Diabelli  on  Nov.  39,  as  op.  18.  Some 
of  these  are  inscribed  in  the  autograph  'Atcen- 
brucker  Deutsche,  July  183 1,*  indicating  a  visit 
to  Atzenbruck,  the  seat  of  an  uncle  of  Schober^s, 
near  Abstetten,  between  Vienna  and  St.  Pdlt^Of 
where  a  three  days'  annual  festivity  was  held,  to 
which  artists  of  idl  kinds  were  invited,  and  where 
Schubert's  presence  and  music  were  regarded  as 
indispensable. 

Whether  after  this  he  and  Schober  returned 
to  Vienna  we  know  not,  no  letters  remain ;  but 
the  next  event  of  which  any  record  remains  is 
the  composition  of  a  Symphony,  his  seventh, 
in  E,  which  is  marked,  without  note  of  place, 
as  b^^n  in  August.  He  did  not  complete  the 
writing  of  it,  and  indeed  it  is  probable  that  it 
did  not  occupy  him  more  than  a  few  hours ;  but 
the  autograph,  which  is  in  the  writer's  poesea- 
sion,'  is  a  very  curious  manuscript^  probably 
quite  unique,  even  among  Schub^*s  feats  dT 
composition.  It  occupies  167  pages  of  4a  sheets, 
(10  quires  of  4,  and  i  of  3),  and  is  in  the  usual 
movements — Adagio  in  E  minor,  and  Allegro  in 
£  major ;  Andante  in  A ;  Scherzo  in  C,  and  Trio 
in  A;  and  Allegro  giusto  in  £  major.  The 
Introduction  and  a  portion  of  the  Ailegro  are 
fully  scored  and  marked ;  but  at  tiie  i  loth  bar 

>  Introdneed  Into  'Alfonto  und  Eatralla '  In  im  hf  Job.  f^aehi. 
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-^the  end  of  a  pftge— Schabert  appears  to  have 
grown  impatient  of  Uub  regular  proceeding,  and 
fiom  that  point  to  the  aid  of  the  work  haa 
made  merJy  memoranda.  But  these  memo- 
randa are,  in  their  way,  perfectly  complete  and 
orderiy  to  the  end  of  the  Finale.  Every  bar 
is  drawn-in  ;  the  tempt  and  names  of  the  instru- 
ments are  fully  written  at  the  beginning  of  each 
movement;  Uie  nuances  are  all  marked;  the 
▼eiy  double  bars  and  flourishes  are  gravely 
added  at  the  end  of  the  sections,  and  *  Fine'  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole ;  and  Schubert  evi- 
dently regarded  the  work  as  no  less  complete 
on  the  paper  than  it  was  in  his  mind.  And 
OGsnplete  it  virtually  is;  for  each  subject  is 
given  ^at  full  leogth,  with  a  bit  of  bass  or  accom- 
paniment-figure, or/u^ato  passage.  There  is  not  a 
bar  from  beginning  to  end  that  does  not  contain 
the  part  of  one  or  more  instruments ;  at  all  crucial 
places  the  scoring  is  much  fuller ;  and  it  would  no 
doubt  be  possible  to  complete  it  as  Schubert  him- 
self intoided.  It  is  said  that  Mendelssohn  con- 
templated doing  so,  but  this  is  probably  a  mere 
legend,  and  Mendelssohn  was  too  practical  to 
give  his  time  to  a  work  which  at  the  best  could 
only  be  regarded  as  a  curiosity.  Though  con- 
taining much  that  is  original,  and  as  deeply 
imbued  throughout  with  melody  and  spirit  as 
any  of  the  preceding  six,  this  symphony  is, 
like  Uiem,  virtually  a  work  of  the  M  school, 
and  it  required  another  year  before  Schubert 
oould  break  with  the  past,  and  in  the  two  move- 
ments of  his  unfinished  8th  Symphony  in  B  minor, 
and  the  great  Entr'acte  to  '  Bosamunde,'  in  the 
same  key,  appear  in  the  orchestra  in  his  own 
individual  and  native  shape,  as  he  had  done  In 
the  Song  so  many  years  before.' 

We  next  find  the  two  friends  at  the  castle  of 
Ochsenbnrg,  a  few  miles  south  of  St.  Polten,  the 
•eat  of  the  Bishop,  who  was  a  relative  of  Schober's; 
and  there  and  in  St.  Polten  itself  they  passed 
a  thoroughly  happy  and  healthy  holiday  of 
some  weeks  in  September  and  October.  The 
Bishop  and  Baron  Mink,  a  local  magnate,  were 
congenial  hosts,  and  the  visit  of  the  two  clever 
young  men  was  the  signal  for  various  festivities, 
m  which  all  the  aristocracy  of  the  country-side — 
'a  princess,  two  countesses,  and  three  baronesses,' 
In  Schober's  enumeration — took  part,  and  in 
which  the  music  and  drollery  of  Schubert  and 
his  friend  delighted  every  one.  The  great  result 
of  the  visit  however  was  the  composition  of  an 
opera  to  Schober's  words,  on  a  romantic  subject 
of  battles,  love,  conspiracy,  hunting,  peasant  life, 
and  everything  else,  so  natural  in  opera  librettos, 
BO  impossible  in  real  life.  It  was  called  *  Alfonso 
and  Estrella,'  and  two  acts  were  completed  be- 
ibre  their  return  to  town.  The  first  act  is  dated 
at  the  end  of  the  autograph  Sept.  20,  and  the 
aecond  Oct.  ao.  A  week  later  they  were  back 
again  in  Vienna. 

I  TIm  dwags  In  thlt  umpbony  from  the  BdMrzo  In  0  to  the  Trio 
In  A.  br  Ml  a  In  octavee  In  the  oboei  Imstlnf  4  ben.  li  en  ent  Icipetloo 
of  the  ilBtlar  cheage  In  the  tame  piece  In  the  greet  0  mejor  87m- 
phoojr  of  im.  end  n  curious  inctenee  of  the  klnguler  mj  In  which 
Bjr  off  Schobert'B  enrUer  qrmphonlei  lend  up  to  his  crowning 
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The  songs  composed  in  1821  are  very  im^ 
portant,  and  comprise  some  of  his  very  finest, 
and  in  the  most  various  styles.  It  is  sufiident 
to  name  among  the  published  ones  '  Grenzen 
der  Menschbeit*  (Feb.,  Lf.  14,  no.  i) ;  *Gre- 
heimes'  (March,  op.  14,  no.  2) ;  Suleika's  two 
songs  (ops.  14,  31);  *Sey  mir  e^rtlsst*  (op.  20, 
no.  i) ;  and  '  Die  Nachtigal,  for  four  men's 
voices  (op.  II,  no.  2) — all  of  the  very  highest 
excellence,  of  astonishing  variety,  and  enough 
of  themselves  to  make  the  fame  of  any  ordinary 
composer.  A  fine  setting  of  '  Mahomet's  song/ 
by  Goethe,  for  bass  (possibly  for  Lablache),  was 
begun  in  March,  but  remains  a  MS.  frikgment. 

The  third  act  of  *  Alfonso  and  Estrella'  was 
finished  on  Feb.  27,  1822.  The  fact  that  a 
thoroughly  worldly,  mercenary,  money-making 
manager  like  Barbaja,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
a  firm  believer  in  Bossini,  had  become  lessee 
of  the  two  principal  theatres  of  Vienna,  augured 
badly  for  Schubert's  chance  of  success  in  that 
direction.  But  indeed  the  new  piece  seems  to 
have  been  calculated  to  baffle  anv  manager,  not 
only  in  Vienna,  but  everywhere  else.  It  caused, 
as  we  shall  see,  a  violent  dispute,  eighteen  months 
later,  between  Schubert  and  Weber,  which  but 
for  Schubert's  good  temper  would  have  led  to  a 
permanent  quarreL  Anna  Milder,  to  whom  Sdiu- 
bert  sent  a  copy  of  the  work  in  1825,  ^^^^  ^^» 
in  a  letter  full  of  kindness  and  enthusiasm,  that 
the  libretto  will  not  suit  the  taste  of  the  Berliners, 
*  who  are  accustomed  to  the  grand  tragic  oper% 
or  the  French  op^ra  comique.'  Nor  was  the 
libretto  the  only  drawback.  Schubert,  like  Bee- 
thoven in  'Fidelio,' was  in  advance  of  the  modest 
execution  of  those  days.  At  Gratz,  the  abode 
of  the  Hiittenbrenners,  where  there  was  a  foyer 
of  Schubert-enthusiasts,  the  opera  got  as  fiir  as 
rehearsal,  and  would  probably  have  reached  the 
stage,  if  the  accompaniments  had  not  proved 
impossible  for  the  buid.'  No  performance  took 
place  until  twenty-six  years  after  poor  Schubert's 
death,  namely  at  Weimar,  on  June  24,  185^ 
under  the  direction  of  Liszt,  who,  with  all  his 
devotion  to  the  master,  had  to  reduce  it  much 
for  performance.  It  was  very  carefully  studied, 
and  yet  the  success,  even  in  that  classical 
town,  and  with  all  Liszt's  enthusiasm  and  in- 
fluence, seems  to  have  been  practically  nil.  At 
last,  however,  its  time  came.  Twenty-five  years 
lat^,  in  1879,  ^^  ^^  again  taken  in  hand  by 
Capellmeister  Johann  Fuchs  of  the  Court  opera, 
Vienna,  who  entirely  rewrote  the  libretto,  and 
greatly  curtailed  the  work ;  and  in  this  form  it 
was  brought  to  performance  at  Carlsruhe  in 
March  1881,  with  great  success.  Several  num^ 
bers  were  extremely  applauded,  and  the  opera 
now  bids  frtir  to  become  a  stock  piece  in  the 
German,  and  let  us  hope  the  English,  theatres. 

But  to  return  to  Schubert  and  1822.  Early 
in   the   year   he  made   the  acquaintance*    of 

s  For  their  meetlnff  we  hnve  the  entborlty  of  Webei^  soo  in  his 
biofrephy.  U.  4S0.  But  hU  statement  thet  dchnbert  wee  eUenated 
from  Weber  by  Weber's  aitlelsm  on  Bosamunde  Is  mon  then 
doubtful,  beeeose  BoMununde  was  probebly  not  oompoeed  tlU  some 
19  months  later,  and  because  U  was  not  Sohubert^  haUt  to  taka 
ofleaoe  at  orltlclsm. 
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Weber,  who  spent  a  few  weeks  of  Febmary  and 
March  in  Vienna  to  arrange  for  the  production  of 
hiB  Euiyanthe.  No  partioulan  of  their  intercourse 
on  this  occasion  survive.    Wifch  Beethoven  Schn- 
bert  had  as  yet  hardly  exchanged  words.    And 
this  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  because,  though 
Vienna  was  not  a  large  city,  yet  the  paths' of  the 
two  men  were  quite  separate.    Api^  from  the 
great  difference  in  their  sges,  and  from  Beethoven's 
peculiar  position  in  the  town,  his  habits  were 
fixed,  his  deafness  was  a  great  obstacle  to  inters 
course,  and,  for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  what 
with  the  lawsuits  into  which  his  nephew  dragged 
him,  and  the  severe  labour  entailea  by  the  com- 
position of  the  Mass  in  D,  and  of  the  Sonatas 
ops.  io6,  109,  110,  and  11 1 — ^works  which  by  no 
means  flowed  from  him.with  the  ease  that  masses 
and  sonatas  did  fix>m  Schubert— he  was  very  in- 
accessible.   Any  stranger  arriving  firom  abroad, 
with  a  letter  of  introduction,  was  seen   and 
treated  civilly.    But  Schubert  was  a  bom  Vien- 
nese, and  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  Bee- 
thoven was  as  much  a  part  of  Vienna  as  St. 
Stephen's  tower,  and  to  visit  him  required  some 
special  reason,  and  more  than  special  resolution. 
A  remark  of  Bochlitz*s'  in  the  Julv  of  this  year 
shows  that  Schubert  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
the  same  restaurant  with  Beethoven,  and  wor- 
shipping at  a  distance;   but  the   first  direct 
evidence  of  their  coming  into  contact  occurs  at 
this  date.    On  April  19, 182a,  he  published  a  set 
of  Variations  on  a  French  air  as  op.  10,  and  de- 
dicated them  to  Beethoven  as  *  his  admirer  and 
wor8hip{)er  *  (eein  Vei-ehrer  und  Bewmtierery  The 
Variations  were  written  in  the  preceding  winter, 
and  Schubert  presented  them  m  person  to  the 
great  master.     There  are  two  versions  of  the 
interview,  'Schindler's  and  J.  Hiittenbrenner*s. 
Schindler  was  constantly  about  Beethoven.     He 
was  devoted  to  Schubtrt,  and  is  very  unlikely  to 
have    given    a   depreciating   account    of    him. 
There  is  therefore  no  reason  for  doubting  his 
statement,  especially  as  his  own  interest  or  vanity 
were  not  concerned.      It  is  the  first  time  we 
meet  Schubert  face  to  face.     He  was  accom- 
panied by  Diabelli,  who   was  just   beginning 
to  find  out  his  commercial  value,  and  would 
naturally  be  anxious  for  his  success.    Beethoven 
was  at  home,  and  we  know  the  somewhat  over* 
whelming  courtesy  with  which  he  welcomed  a 
stranger.    Schubert  was  more  bashful  and  retir- 
ing than  ever ;  and  when  the  great  man  handed 
him   the   sheaf  of  paper   and  the  carpenter's 
pencil  provided  for  the  replies  of  his  visitors, 
could  not  collect  himself  sufficiently  to  write 
a  word.  •  Then  the  Variations  were  produced, 
with  thnir  enthusiastic  dedication,  which  prob- 
ably added  to  Beethoven's  good  humour.    He 
opened  them  and   looked   through  them,  and 
seeing  something   that  startled  him,  naturally 
pointed  it  out.    At  this  Schubert's  last  remnant 
of  self-control  seems  to  have  deserted  him,  and 
he  rushed  from  the  room.    When  he  got  into 

1  *F&r  rrannde  der  TOnknnsI,'  It.  8BL   See  the  Itfellke  and  tondi- 
feic  ptotnre  by  Brauu  mu  Bmui  flY«B  la  Nohlt  BoetboTen.  IIL  60. 
>  Schlodler^  'BeetboTen.*  U.  17«. 
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the  street,  and  was  oat  of  the  magic  of  Bee- 
thoven's personality,  his  presence  ^  mind  re- 
turned, and  all  that  he  might  have  said  flashed  I 
upon  him,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  story  Is  | 
^rfectly  natural,  and  we  ought  to  thank 
Beethoven's  Boswell  for  it.  Whic^  of  ns  would 
not  have  done  the  same?  Beethoven  kept  Uie 
Variations  and  liked  them;  and  it  must  have 
been  some  consolation  to  the  bashful  Franx  to 
hear  that  he  often  played  them  with  his  nephew. 
Hiittenbrenner's  'story  is  that  Schubert  cndled, 
but  found  Beethoven  out ;  which  may  have  been 
an  invention  of  Diabelli's  to  shield  his  young 
client. 

This  autumn  Schubert  again  took  up  the  Mass 
in  Ab,  which  was  begun  in  1819;  finished  it,  and 

inscribed  it  *im  7^  8aa  heendet.*  *  Not  that  that 
was  the  final  redaction ;  for,  contrary  to  his 
usual  practioe — in  fact  it  is  almost  a  soUtaiy 
instanoe — he  took  it  up  again  before  his  death, 
and  made  material  improvements*  both  in  the 
position  of  the  voioe-parts  and  in  the  xostm- 
mentation,  as  may  be  seen  firom  the  autograph 
score  now  in  the  Library  of  the  GeseUsbhaft  dar 
Musikfreunde. 

This  year  seems  to  have  been  passed  entirely  in 
Vienna,  at  least  there  are  no  traces  of  any 
journey;  and  the  imprisonment  in  the  broiling 
dty,  away  horn  the  nature  he  so  dearly  loved, 
was  not  likely  to  improve  his  spirits.  What 
events  or  circumstances  are  alluded  to  in  the  in- 
teresting piece  called  '  My  *  dream,*  dated  'July 
1822,*  it  is  hard  to  guess.  It  may  not  improbably 
have  been  occasioned  by  some  dispute  on  re- 
ligious subjects  of  the  nature  of  those  hinted  at 
in  his  brother  Ignaz's  letter^  of  Oot.  Z3,  18x8. 
At  any  rate  it  is  deeply  pathetic  and  poetical. 

During  this  summer  Joseph  Httttenbrenner 
was  active  in  the  cause  of  his  friend.  He  made 
no  less  than  four  endeavours  to  bring  out  the 
*Teufels  Lustschloss'— at  the  Josefttadt  and 
Court  theatres  of  Vienna,  at  Munich,  and  at 
Prague.  At  Prague  alone  was  there  a  gleam 
of  hope.  HoUbein,  the  manager  there,  requests 
to  have  the  score  a|id  parts  Mient  to  him,  at  the 
same  time  regretting  that  during  a  month  which 
he  had  psssed  in  Vienna^  Schubert  had  not  once 
come  near  him.  Hiittenbrenner  also  urged 
Schubert  on  Peters,  the  publisher,  of  Leipzig, 
who  in  a  tedious  egotistical  letter,  dated  Nov.  14, 
18a  2,  gives  the  usual  sound  reasons  of  a  cautions 
publisher  against  taking  up  with  an  unknown 
composer — for  in  North  Grermany  Schubert  was 

•  K.H.  an  a  984).  4  fh  suods  for  September. 

•  This  wM  kindly  pointed  oat  to  tbe  writer  by  Mr.  Brehnu.  i*ho b« 
ea  eerlj  eopgr  of  tbe  seom.  made  bj  rordineod  Scbobert  from  tbe 
Mtograpb  in  Its  oilgtnel  eonditloik  In  this  ahepe  Mr.  Brebme  re- 
bceraed  tbe  maea.  but  found  many  portkmi  onaetltfbctoty.  end  mi 
Intereeted  to  dlMover  lubsequently  fhim  tbe  eutocreph  tbet  8eb«- 
bert  bed  altered  tbe  Teiy  paieeces  alluded  to.  and  made  tb«B  pcao> 
tkable.— He  made  tbree  attempu  at  tbe  'Oum  Saneto'  before 
•ucoeedlnc,  eacb  time  In  fiigue.  and  alwajs  witb  a  diSbrent  nbfeet. 
Of  tbe  flnt  there  are  4  ban;  of  the  aeoond  199;  tbe  third  h  that 
printed  In  Sehretber'a  edition.  Tbta  edition  la  unfortnaately  very 
incorrect.  Not  only  doea  It  awarm  with  miaprinta,  bat  whole  pea- 
aavea,  and  thoee  meet  Important  onea  (aa  In  tbe  Horaa  and  Troea- 
bonea  of  tbe  Donaj.  are  clean  omitted.  Tbe  mmamen  alao  are  aham» 
fbOy  treated. 

•  Flrat  printed  by  B.  Sebomann  in  tbe  'NeaeZeltaGbrlflfarKuaUt' 
lbrPeb.M8aQ.   See  alao  ICO. SSS (U.  16>. 
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stall  all  but  imkiiown.  One  is  sorry  to  hear  of  a 
little  rebuff  which  hesusiaizied  at  tius  time  from 
the  Gresellschaft  der  Musikfreunde.of  yienna»  to 
whom  he  applied  to  be  admitted  as  a  practising 
member  (on  the  viola),  but  who  refused  him  on 
the  ground  of  his  being  a  professional,  and  there- 
fore outside  their  niles.^  A  somewhat  similar 
repnlse  was  experienced  by  Haydn  from  the 
TonktiJuUer  Societat.  [See  vol.  i.  707  a.]  On  the 
other  hand,  the  musical  societies  both  of  Linz  and 
Grata  elected  him  an  honorary  member.  To  the 
latter  of  these  distinctions  we  owe  the  two  beauti- 
ful movements  of  the  Symphony  No.  8,  in  B  minor, 
which  was  begun  at  Vienna  on  Oct.  30, 182a,  and 
intended  as  a  return  for  the  compliment.  The 
Allegro  and  Andante  alone  are  finished,  but  these 
are  of  singular  beauty  and  the  greatest  originality. 
In  them,  for  the  first  time  in  orchestral  composi- 
tion, Schubert  exhibits  a  style  absolutely  his  own, 
imtinged  by  any  predecessor,  and  full  of  that 
strangely  direct  appeal  to  the  hearer  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken.  It  is  certain  that  he 
never  heard  the  music  played,  and  that  the 
new  and  delicate  effects  and  orchestral  combina- 
tions with  which  it  is  crowded,  were  the  result 
of  his  imagination  alone.  The  first  movement  is 
sadly  full  of  agitation  and  distress.  It  lay  hidden 
at  Gratz  for  many  years,  until  obtained  from 
Anselm  Hiittenbrenner  by  Herbeck,  who  first 
produced  it  in  Vienna  at  one  of  the  Gesell- 
schaft  concerts  in  1865.*  It  was  published  by 
the  excellent  Spina  early  in  1867;  was  played 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  April  6,  1867, 
and  elsewhere  in  England,  and  always  with  in- 
creasing success.  In  fact  no  one  can  hear  it 
without  being  captivated  by  it. 

The  Songs  composed  in  182a — 14  printed  and 
2  in  MS. — comprise  'Epistel  von  ColUn*  (Lf.  46; 
Jan.) ;  •  Heliopolis'  (Lf.  37,  no.  i ;  April);  •  Todes- 
musik,'  with  a  magnificent  opening  (op.  108,  no.  2 ; 
Sept.) ;  'Schatzgrabers  Begehr '  (op.  aj;,  no.  4 ; 
Nov.)  with  its  stately  bass;  *  Willkommen  und 
Abschied'  (op.  56,  no.  i ;  Dec.) ;  *Die  Rose'  (op. 
73)  and  *  Der  Musensohn  *  (op.  9a).  The  concerted 
pieces,  'Constitationslied '  (op.  157 ;  Jan.),  *Greist 
der  liebe*  (op.  11,  No.  3),  'Grott  in  der  Natur* 
(op.  133),  and  *Des  Tages  Weihe'  (op.  146),  all 
belong  to  this  year. 

Publication  went  on  in  1822,  though  not  so 
Mskly  as  before.  The  Variations  dedicated  to 
Beethoven  (op.  10)  were  first  to  appear,  on  Apiil 
19.  They  were  followed  by  op.  8  (4  songs)  on 
May  9,  and  op.  11  (3  part-songs)  on  June  12. 
Then  came  a  long  gap  till  'Deo,  13,  on  which 
day  ope.  la,  13,  and  14,  all  songs,  appeared  at 
once.  We  have  not  space  to  name  them.  But 
with  such  accumulated  treasures  to  draw  upon,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  they  are  all  of  the  first 
class.  The  pecuniary  result  of  the  publications 
of  1 8a I  had  been  good  ;  2000  gulden  were  real- 
ised, and  of  the  '  Erl  King*  alone  more  than  800 
copies  had  been  sold ;  and  if  Schubert  had  been 
provident  enough  to  keep  his  works  in  his  own 
possession  he  would  soon  have  be^i  out  of  the 
reach  of  want.     This  however  he  did  not  do. 

lK.H.aM(LS8S).  s  Bm  HwsUek. 'OonoeztMAl.' aaa 
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Pressed  by  the  want  of  money,  in  an  incautious 
moment  be  sold  the  first  12  of  his  'works  to 
Diabelli  for  800  silver  gulden  (£80),  and  en- 
tered into  some  injudicious  arrangement  with 
the  same  firm  for  future  publications.  His  old 
and  kind  friend  Count  Dietrichstein  about  this 
time  offered  him  a  post  as  organist  to  the  Court 
Chapel,  but  he  refused  it,  and  he  was  probably 
right,  though  in  so  doing  he  greatly  distressed 
his  methodical  old  father.  His  habits,  like 
Beethoven*s,  made  it  absurd  for  him  to  under- 
take any  duties  requiring  strict  attendance. 

The  Vienna  Theatre  beiAg  closed  to  Alfonso 
and  Estrella,  Schubert  turned  his  thoughts  in 
the  direction  of  Dresden,  where  his  admirer 
Aima  Milder  was  living,  and  where  Weber  was 
Director  of  the  Opera ;  and  we  find  him  in  a 
letter  of  Feb.  28,  1823  (recently  published  *  for 
the  first  time)  asking  his  old  patron  Herr  von 
Mosel  for  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Weber. 
He  is  confined  to  the  house  by  illness,  and  apolo- 
gises for  not  being  able  to  call.  There  are  no 
traces  of  reply  to  this  application,  but  it  probably 
led  to  nothing,  for,  as  we  shall  see,  the  score 
of  the  opera  was  still  in  his  hands  in  October. 
He  was  evidently  now  set  upon  opera.  In  the 
letter  just  mentioned  he  implores  von  Mosel  to 
entrust  him  with  a  libretto  'suitable  for  his 
littleness';  and  though  he  seems  never  to  have 
obtained  ^lis,  he  went  on  with  the  best  he  could 
get,  and  1823  saw  the  birth  of  no  less  than 
three  dramatic  pieces.  The  first  was  a  one-act 
play  with  dialogue,  adapted  from  the  French  by 
Castelli,  and  called  '  die  Verschworenen,'  or  <  the 
Conspirators.'  The  play  was  published  in  the 
'Dramatic  Garland' — an  annual  collection  of 
dramas — for  1823.  Schubert  must  have  seen  it 
soon  after  publication,  and  by  April  had  finished 
the  composition  of  it.  The  autograph,in  theBritish 
Museum,  has  at  the  end  the  words  '  Aprill  1823. 
F.  Schubert,  Ende  der  Oper.'  It  contains  an  over- 
ture and  II  numbers,  and  appears  from  Bauem- 
feld's  testimony  to  have  been  composed  with  a 
view  to  representation  at  the  Court-theatre.  The 
libretto  is  a  veir  poor  one,  with  but  few  dramatic 
points,  and  confines  the  composer  mainly  to  the 
Chorus.  The  licensers  changed  its  title  to  the  less 
suspicious  one  of  '  Die  hausliche  Krieg  *  or  *  The 
domestic  Struggle,*  and  it  was  duly  sent  in  to  the 
management,  but  it  returned  in  twelve  months 
without  examination.  It  did  not  come  to  per- 
formance at  all  during  Schubert's  lifetime,  nor 
till  1861.  In  that  year  it  was  given,  under  Her- 
beck's  direction,  by  the  Musikverein,  Vienna,  on 
March  i  and  22;  and  on  the  stage  at  Frankfort 
on  Aug.  29;  since  then  at  the  Court-theatre, 
Vienna,  at  Munich,  Salzburg,  and  other  German 
towns;  in  Paris,  Fob.  3,  1868,  as  'La  Croisade 
des  Dames,'  and  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Syden- 
ham, March  a,  187a  as  'The  Conspirators.* 
In  less   than  two  months  after   throwing  off 


s  80  ny  the  books ;  but  Um  world  publUbod  en  commlMlon  ^ 
opt.  1—7.  containtng  iO  longs. 

4  In  the  Neue  Freie  Preue  of  Vtenna,  Nor.  19.  1881.  The  letter, 
though  formal  In  it jle.  U  eurlooaly  firee  In  aooM  of  its  ezpreialoos. 
It  mentions  the  overture  to  the  1st  Act  of  Alfonso  sod  Xstrell*. 
Whet  cen  this  be?  The  overture  known  uader  thet  name  (opw  flS)  ie 
dated  'Pec.  WX'  and  Is  wOd  to  hare  been  written  for  Botamnndc. 
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thii  lively  Singipiel,  Sohabert  had  embarked 
in  something  far  more  Bcrioixs,  a  regular  3-act 
opera  of  the  'heroioo-romaniic*  pattern— aLso 
with  spoken  dialogue— the  scene  laid  in  Spain, 
with  MooiB.  knights,  a  king,  a  king's  daQghter, 
and  all  the  usual  furniture  of  these  dreary 
oompilations.  The  libretto  of  *Fierabras/  by 
Josef  Kupelwieser— enough  of  itself  to  justify 
all  ^  Wagner's  charges  against  the  opera  books  of 
the  old  school — was  commissioned  by  Barbaja  for 
the  Court-theatre.  The  book  was  passed  by  the 
Censure  on  July  ai ;  but  Schubert  had  by  that 
time  advanced  far  in  his  labours,  and  had  in  fact 
completed  more  than  half  of  the  piece.  He  began 
it,  as  his  own  date  tells  us,  on  May  15.  Act  i, 
fiUinff  304  psges  of  large  oUong  paper,' was  com- 
pletely  scored  by  the  31st  of  uie  month ;  Act  a, 
m  5  days  more,  by  June  5 ;  and  the  whole  3  acts, 
fully  1000  pagea^  and  containing  an  overture  and 
33  numbers,  were  entirely  out  of  hand  by  Oct.  1. 
And  all  for  nothing!  Schubert  was  not  even 
kept  long  in  suspense,  for  early  in  the  following 
year  he  learnt  that  the  work  had  been  dis- 
missed. The  ground  for  its  rejection  was  the 
badness  of  tJie  libretto ;  but  knowing  Barbaja's 
character,  and  seeing  that  Kupelwieser  was 
secretary  to  a  rival  house  (the  Josefstadt),  it  is 
difficult  not  to  suspect  that  the  eommission  had 
been  given  by  the  wily  Italian,  merely  to  faci- 
litate the  progress  of  some  piece  ef  business  be- 
tween the  two  establishments. 

It  is,  as  Lisat  has  remarked,  extraordinary 
that  Schubert,  who  was  brought  up  from  his 
youth  on  the  finest  poetry,  should  have  unhesi- 
tatingly accepted  the  absurd  and  impracticable 
Ubrettos  which  he  did,  and  which  have  kept  in 
oblivion  so  much  of  his  splendid  music.  His 
devotion  to  his  friends,  and  his  irrepressible 
desire  to  utter  what  was  in  him,  no  doubt  help 
to  explain  the  anomaly,  but  an  anomaly  it  will 
always  remain.  It  is  absolutely  distressing  to 
think  of  such  extraordinary  ability,  and  such 
still  more  extraordinary  powers  of  work,  being 
so  orueUy  thrown  away,  and  of  the  sickening 
disappointment  which  these  repeated  failures 
must  have  entailed  on  so  simple  and  sensitive  a 
heart  as  his.  Fortunately  for  us  the  strains  in 
whioh  he  vents  his  griefs  are  as  beautiful  and  en- 
dearing as  those  in  which  he  celebrates  his  joys : — 

Ho  wore  no  len  a  loving  face 
BeeauM  10  broken  hearted. 

His  work  this  summer  was  not  however  to  be 

all  disappointment.    If  the  theatre  turned  a  deaf 

ear  to  his  strains  there  were  always  his  beloved 

songs  to  confide  in,  and  they  never  deceived  him. 

Of  Uie  Song  in  Schubert's  hands  we  may  si^  whaC^ 

Wordswor&i  so  well  says  of  the  Sonnet : — 

With  this  key 
Shakeepeare  unlocked  his  heart:  the  melody 
Of  this  small  late  gave  ease  to  Fetranih*s  wotind. 


.       .  .    and  when  a  damp 

.    Veil  roond  the  path  of  Milton,  in  his  hand 
The  thing  became  a  tmmpet,  whence  he  blew 
Soul-animating  strains,  aus  too  few  1 

— with  the  notable  difference  that  it  was  given 

1  Bsndlck. '  OoiMwtMMl/  ISH 

s  Tba  Mitocnph  WM  ihown  to  Mr.  SuUlTaii  and  tha  writer  bj  thit 
WiargstiB  Behnbsrt  epoitls,  Bsrr  JoIisbb  Berbeek,  In  U88. 
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to  Schubert  to  gather  up  and  express,  in  his  one 
person  and  his  one  art,  all  the  various  moods  and 
passions  which  Wordsworth  has  divided  amongst 
so  many  mighty  poets. 

And  now,  in  the  midst  of  the  overwhefaning 
tumult  and  absorption  which  inevitably  aocom- 
pany  the  production  of  so  laige  a  work  of  imagin- 
ation as  a  three-act  opera,  brought  into  being  at 
so  extraonfinarily  rapid  a  pace,  he  was  to  stop, 
and  to  indite  a  set  of  songs,  which  though  not  of 
greater  worth  than  many  others  ef  his,  are  yet 
so  intelligible,  so  expressive,  address  themselvei 
to  such  universal  feelings,  and  form  so  attractive 
a  whole,  that  they  have  certainly  become  more 
ixmular,  and  are  more  widely  and  permanently 
beloved,  than  any  similar  production  by  any 
other  composer.  We  have  already  described 
the  incident  through  which  Schubert  made  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Miiller-lieder '  of  Wilheba 
Mttller,  twenty  of  which  he  selected  for  the 
beautiful  series  or  'Cyclus,*  so  widely  known 
as  the  *  Schone  MtOlerin.'  We  have  seen  the 
enduring  impatience  with  which  he  attacked  a 
book  when  it  took  his  fancy,  and  the  eagemes 
with  which  he  began  upon  Uiis  particulw  one. 
We  know  that  the  Miiller-lieder  were  all  com- 
poeed  this  year ;  that  some  of  them  were  written 
in  hospital ;  that  No.  1 5  is  dated '  October  * ;  that 
a  considerable  interval  elapsed  between  the  snd 
and  3rd  Act  of '  Fierabras' — probably  the  best  part 
of  July  and  August.  Putting  these  facts  together 
it  seems  to  follow  that  the  caU  on  Randhartinger 
(see  p.  3a  7  a)  and  the  composition  of  the  first  nnm- 
b^  of  the  '  Schone  Miillerin '  took  place  in  M»y, 
before  he  became  immersed  in '  Fierabras.*  Then 
came  the  first  two  Acts  of  that  opera ;  then  his 
illness,  and  his  sojourn  in  the  hospital,  and  more 
songs;  then  the  third  Act  of  the  opera;  and 
lastly  the  completion  of  the  lieder. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  was  no  lack  of  occu- 
pation for  Schubert  after  he  had  put '  Fierabras* 
out  of  hand.  Weber  arrived  in  Vienna  late  in 
Sep^mber  1813,  and  on  Oct.  3  began  the  rehear- 
sals of 'Euryantiie*;  and  for  a  month  the  musical 
world  of  Austria  was  in  a  ferment.  After  the 
first  performance,  on  Oct.  25,  Weber  and  Schu- 
bert came  somewhat  into  collision.  Schubert, 
with  characteristic  firankness,  asserted  that  the 
new  work  wanted  the  geniality  and  grace  of 
'  Der  Freischiits,*  that  its  merit  lay  maiiUy  in  its 
harmony,*  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  prove 
that  the  score  did  not  oontain  a  single  original 
melody.  Weber  had  been  much  tried  by  the 
rehearsals,  by  the  growing  conviction  that  his 
work  was  too  long,  and  by  the  imperfect  success 
of  die  performance ;  and  with  a  oombtoation  of 
ignorance  and  insolence  which  does  him  no  credit 
replied,  'Let  thefoolleamsomethinghimself  before 
he  criticises  me.'  Schabert^s  answer  to  this  was  to 

•  The  Vflllar^lflder,  Sin  naintwr.  wtth  Frologne  umI  KpDofoe  la 
•ddltlon.  are  oontalnad  In  the  lit  toI.  of  the  '0«dlcht«  aos  den 
hlntArlassanen  Papieren  ebMi  rolMnden  Waldhomtoten '  (Poems 
found  among  the  papen  of  a  travelllns  Prench-hont-plafar).  whleb 
were  flrtt  pobllihed  at  Deaaau.  182L  Schubert  has  omitted  the  Pro- 
logue and  Bpnogue.  and  S  poema— *Das  Hdhlenlehen'  after  'Orr 
Neuglerlge ' ;  '  Xrster  Sehmerz.  letiter  Schen,'  altar  '  Xlfoaueht  ond 
StoU ' ;  and  '  BlOmlefai  Vorgla>mein '  after  '  Die  bOw  Farha.* 

«  See  Handel woiin'i  opinion,  la  'The  Mendelsohn  FUBity.'  L  9B. 
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go  off  to  Weber  with  the  sooie  of  'Alfonso  and 
Eftrellft.*  When  they  had  looked  through  this, 
Weber  returned  to  Schubei-t's  criticisms  on  *  Eury- 
anthe/  and  finding  that  the  honest  Franz  studc 
to  his  point,  was  absnid  enough  to  lose  his 
temper,  and  say,  in  the  obvious  belief  that  the 
sooro  before  him  was  Schubert's  first  attempt,  '  I 
tell  yon  the  first  puppies  and  the  first  operas  are 
always  drowned.  Franz,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say,  bore  no  malice,  even  for  so  galling  a  speech, 
■i^  it  is  due  to  Weber  to  state  that  he  took 
■ome  pains  later  to  bave  the  work  adopted  At 
the  Dresden  theatre.* 

Schubert  did  not  yet  know  the  fate  which 
awaited  'Fierabras';  all  was  at  present  eotUeur 
de  rote ;  and  the  fascination  of  the  theatre,  the 
desire  innate  in  all  musicimiB,  eyen  one  so  self- 
oontained  as  Schubert,  to  address  a  large  public, 
sharpened  not  improbably  by  the  chance  recently 
enjoyed  by  the  stranger,  was  too  strong  to  be 
resisted,  and  he  again,  for  the  third  time  in 
ten  months,  turned  towards  the  stage.  This 
time  the  temptation  came  in  the  shape  of  ^Bosa- 
monde.  Princess  of  Cyprus,'  a  play  of  ultra- 
romantic  character,  by  Madame  yon  Chezy, 
authoress  of  *Euryanthe,*  a  librettist  whose  lot 
seems  to  have  been  to  drag  down  the  musicians 
connected  with  her.  The  book  of  *  Rosamunde' 
must  haye  been  at  least  as  inefiBcient  as  that 
with  which  Weber  had  been  struggling,  to  cause 
the  £ulure  of  such  magnificent  and  interesting 
music  as  Schubert  made  for  it.  The  drama  has 
disappeared,  but  Kreissle'  giyes  the  plot,  and  it  is 
both  tedious  and  improbable.  It  had  moreover  the 
diM^yantage  of  competition  with  a  sensational 
spectacular  piece,  written  exporessly  tosuit  the  taste 
of  the  suburban  house,  the  llieatre  an-der-Wien, 
at  which  '  Rosamunde^  was  produced,  and  which, 
since  the  time  when  Schikaneder  induced  Mozart 
to  join  him  in  the  '  Magic  'Flute,'  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  such  eztrayaganzas.  Schubert  com- 
pleted the  music  in  five  days.*  It  consists  of  an 
'Overture  in  D,  since  jpubliBhed  as  'Alfonso  and 
Estrella,'  op,  6g;  3  Entr'actes;  a  numbers  of 
ballet  music ;  a  little  piece  for  clarinets,  horns, 
and  bassoons,  called  a  'Shepherds'  Melody,'  of 
bewitching  beauty ;  a  Romance  for  soprano  solo, 
and  5  Choruses.  The  Romance  (op.  26),  the 
Shepherds'  Chorus,  the  Entr'acte  in  Bb,  and  the 
Air  de  Ballet  in  G,  are  not  only  veiy  beautiful 
but  yery  attractive ;  and  the  Entr  acte  in  B  minor, 
of  a  grand,  gloomy,  and  highly  imaginative  cast, 
is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  music  existing.  The 
play  was  brought  out  on  Dec.  ao,  iSa3 ;  the 
overture,  though  the  entire  orchestral  part  of  the 
music  had  only  one  rehearsal  of  two  hours,  was 
twice  redemanded,  other  numbers  were  loudly 
applauded,  and  Schubert  himself  was  called 
for  at  the  close ;  but  it  only  survived  one  more 
representation,  and  then  the  narts  were  tied  up 
and  forgotten  till  the  year  1807,  when  they  were 
diwovered  by  two  English  travellers  in  Vienna. 

t  K.  H.  M6  (L  MS)  Mte.  a  iMd.  S8B  a  ««).  efe. 

*  Prodacad  at  tb«  TliMtra  ui-dar-Wlen.  Sept.  SO.  ITSL 

<  So  nj8  Wnbelm  too  Cbety,  th«  son  of  the  librettist,  who  w«s  on 
torau  with  Schnbcrt.  Sea  his  Journal. '  Krln&emBfHi,*  cte.  U68. 

•  Tba  Mitognph  U  d«t«d  'Dae.  USS.' 
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Besides  the  Miillerlieder  several  independent 
songs  of  remarkable  beauty  belong  to  1833. 
Conspicuous  among  these  are  'Viola'  (Schnee- 
glocklein;  op.  133),  a  long  composition  fiill  of 
the  most  romantic  tenderness  and  delicacy, 
with  all  the  finish  of  Meissonnier's  pictures, 
and  all  his  breadth  and  dignity.  Also  the  'Zwerg* 
(op.  aa,  no.  i),  by  Matthias  von  Collin,  in  which 
Schubert  has  immortalised  the  one  brother,  as 
Beethoven,  in  his  overture  to  *  Coriolan,'  did  the 
other.  This  long,  dramatic,  and  most  pathetic 
ballad,  which  but  few  can  bear  unmoved,  was 
written  absolutely  d  Vimprovitit^  without  note  or 
sketch,  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  talking  all  the 
while  to  Randhartinger,  who  was  waiting  to  take 
him  out  for  a  walk.*  Equal,  if  not  superior,  to  these 
in  merit,  though  of  smaller  dimensions,  are '  Dass 
sie  hier  gewesen'  (op.  59,  no.  a) ;  *Du  bist  die 
Ruh^  (do.  no.  3) ;  the  Barauolle, '  Auf  dem  Wasser 
zu  sinffen '  (q>.  73),  to  which  no  nearer  date  than 
'2833  can  be  given.  Below  these  again,  though 
still  fine  songs,  9re  'Der  ztimende  Barde'  (Lf. 
9,  no.  I ;  Feb.) ;  'Drang  in  die  Feme'  (op.  71 ; 
Mar.  35) ;  *  Pilgerweise '  (Lf.  18,  no.  i ;  April) ; 
'  Veigissmeinnidht '  (Lf.  az,  no.  a  ;  May).  The 
fine  Sonata  in  A  nunor  for  PF.  solo,  published  as 
op.  143,  is  dated  Feb.  1823,  and  the  sketch  of  a 
scena  for  tenor  solo  and  chorus  of  men's  voices 
with  orchestra,  dated  May  1833.  The  latter  was 
completed  by  Herbeck,  and  published  in  1868  by 
Spixia  as  *  Radiger's  Heimkehr.' 

Ten  works  (op.  15-34)  were  published  in  1833. 
The  earliest  was  a  collection  of  dances,  viz.  i  a 
Waltzes,  9  Ecoesaises.  and  17  Landler,  op.  18, 
published  Feb.  5;  the  PF.  Fantasia,  op.  15, 
followed  on  Feb.  34.  The  rest  are  songs,  either 
solo— op.  ao,  April  10;  op.  33,  May  3.7;  op.  33, 
Aug.  4;  op.  34,  Oct.  7;  op.  16.  Oct.  9;  op.  19, 
31  (no  dates) — or  part-songs,  op.  17,  Oct.  9.  With 
op.  30,  the  names  of  Sauer  As  L«idesdorf  first 
occur  as  publishers. 

The  year  1834  began  almost  exclusively  with 
instrumental  compositions.  An  Introduction  and 
Variations  for  PF.  and  flute  (op.  260),  on  the 
*Trockne  Blumen'  of  the  'Schone  Miillerin,' 
are  dated  '  January,'  and  were  followed  by  the 
famous  Octet  (op.  166),  for  clarinet,  horn,  bas- 
soon, a  violins,  viola,  cello,  and  contrabass, 
which  is  marked  as  begun  in  February,  and 
finished  on  March  z.  It  was  written — not,  let 
us  hope,  without  adequate  remuneration,  though 
that  was  probably  the  last  thing  of  which  its 
author  thought — for  Count  F.  Troyer,  chief 
officer  of  the  household  to  the  Archduke  Rudolph. 
Beethoven's  patron.  In  this  beautiful  oompo- 
Aiion  Schubert  indulges  his  love  of  extension.  It 
contains,  like  Beethoven's  Septet,  8  movements ; 
but,  uidike  the  Septet,  it  occupies  more  than 
aa  hour  in  performance.  But  though  long,  no 
one  can  cidl  it  tedious.^  The  Count  played  the 
•clarinet,  and  must  have  been  delighted  with  the 
expressive  melody  allotted  to  him  in  the  Andante. 
The  work  was  performed  immediately  after  its 

•  Krelss]«.flketidi.l».154iM<«.  _      , 

T  Published  bySpioft  In  1«M.   It  Is  asnat  ftiTonfH«  st  tboPopoIar 
Oooewts  1b  LooidwL  taaTlsg  boas  plarsd  18  tiiMS  since  lUreh  4.  US7. 
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compofiitioii,  with  Sohuppanxigh,  Wdn,  and 
Linke,  three  of  the  famous  BaasojiiofBky  quartet^ 
amongBt  the  playen.  His  aeeociatioii  with  the 
memben  of  this  celebrated  party  may  well  have 
led  Schubert  to  write  Btring-quarteta ;  at  any 
rate  he  himself  tells  us  that  he  had  written  two 
before  the  sist  March,^  and  these  are  doubtless 
those  in  Eb  and  E  (op.  125),  since  the  only  other 
quartet  bearing  the  date  of  1824 — that  in  A  mi* 
nor — ^has  so  strong  a  Hungarian  flavour  as  to 

Siint  to  his  visit  to  Zsel^  later  in  the  year, 
ow  powerfully  his  thoughts  were  running  at 
present  on  orchestral  music  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  he  mentions  both  octet  and  quartets  as 
*  studies  for  *  the  Grand  Symphony/  which  was 
then  his  goal,  though  he  did  not  reach  it  till 
eighteen  months  later. 

A  bitter  disappointment  however  was  awaiting 
him  in  the  rejection  of  'Fierabras/  which,  as 
already  mentioned,  was  returned  by  Barbaja, 
ostensibly  on  account  of  «the  badness  of  its 
libretto.  Two  full-sized  operas — ^this  and  'Al- 
fonso and  Estrella' — to  be  laid  on  the  shelf 
without  even  a  rehearsal  1  Whatever  the  cause, 
the  blow  must  have  been  equally  severe  to  our 
simple,  genuine,  composer,  who  had  no  doubt 
been  expecting,  not  without  reason,  day  by  day 
for  the  last  four  montlis,  to  hear  of  the  acceptance 
of  his  work.  His  picture  of  himself  under  this 
temporary  eclipse  of  hope  is  mournful  in  the 
extreme,  though  natural  enough  to  the  easily 
depressedtemperamentof  amanof  genius.  After 
speaking  of  nimself  as  '  the  most  unfortunate, 
most  miserable  being  on  earth,'  he  goes  on  to 
say,  '  think  of  a  man  whose  health  can  never 
be  restored,  and  who  firom  sheer  despair  makes 
matters  worse  instead  of  better.  Think,  I  say, 
of  a  man  whose  brightest  hopes  have  come  to 
nothing,  to  whom  love  and  friendship  are  but 
torture,  and  whose  enthusiasm  for  the  beautiful 
is  fiut  vanishing ;  and  ask  yourself  if  such  a  man 
is  not  truly  unhappy. 

H7  peace  is  gone,  my  heart  Is  ion, 
Gone  for  ever  ana  evermore. 

This  is  my  daily  cry;  for  every  m'ght  I  go  to 
sleep  hoping  never  again  to  wake,  and  every 
morning  only  brings  lu^k  the  torment  of  the  day 
before.  Thus  joylessly  and  frlendleesly  would 
pass  my  days,  if  Schwind  did  not  often  look  in, 
and  give  me  a  glimpse  of  the  old  happy  times. 
.  .  .  Your  brother's  opera' — this  is  a  letter  to 
Kupelwieser  the  painter,  and  the  allusion  is  to 
Fierabras — 'turns  out  to  be  impracticable,  and 
my  music  is  therefore  wasted.  Gastelli's  'Yer- 
achworenen'  has  been  set  in  Berlin  by  a  com- 
poser there,  and  produced  with  success.  Thus 
I  have  composed  two  operas  for  nothing.*  This 
sad  mood,  teal  enough  at  the  moment,  was 
only  natural  after  such  repulses.  It  was  as- 
sisted, as  Schubert's  depression  always  was,  by 
the  absence  of  many  of  his  friends,  and  also,  as 
he  himself  confesses,  by,  bis  acquaintance  with 
Leidesdorf  the  publisher  (in  Beethaven's  banter 

I  In  hb  latter  to  Leopold  Kopelwlewr  of  Ibuch  SI.  K.  H.  sn  (il.  8). 

I'lnthUmaonerlihall  prapan  Um  way  to  Um  Onud  Symphon* 

(nr  iroiieaSI&foiUeV  Ibid.  ^^ 
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*  Dorf  des  Leides,'  a  very  '  village  of  sorrow  ')* 
whom  be  describes  as  a  thoroughly  good,  trust- 
worthy fellow,  'but  so  very  melancholy  that  I 
begin  to  fear  I  may  have  learnt  too  much  from 
him  in  that  direction.'  It  must  surely  have  been 
after  an  evening  with  this  worthy  that  he  made  the 
touching  entries  in  his  journal  which  have  been 
preserved;  e.g,  *Grrief  sharpens  the  understand- 
ing and  strengthens  the  soul :  Joy  on  the  other 
huid  seldom  troubles  itself  about  the  one,  and 
makes  the  other  effeminate  or  frivolous.'  '  My 
musical  works  are  the  product  of  my  genius  and 
my  misery,  and  what  the  public  most  reliah  is 
that  which  has  given  me  Uie  greatest  distress.' 
Fortunately,  in  men  of  the  genuine  composer- 
temperament,  the  various  mo^  of  mind  follow 
one  another  rapidly.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to 
compose  the  demon  flies  and  heaven  opens.  That 
gloomy  document  called  '  Beethoven's  WiU,'  to 
which  even  Schubert's  most  wretehed  letten 
must  yield  the  palm,  was  written  at  the  very 
time  that  he  was  pouring  out  the  gay  and 
healthy  strains  of  his  2nd  Symphony.  Schubert 
left  tewn  with  the  Esterhsfys  in  a  few  weeks 
after  these  distressing  utterances,  and  for  a  time 
forgot  his  troubles  in  the  distractions  of  country 
life  in  Hungary.  At  Zsel^  he  remained  for  six 
months,  but  his  life  there  is  almost  entirely  a 
blank  to  us.  We  can  only  estimate  it  by  the 
compositions  which  are  attributable  te  the  period, 
and  by  the  scanty  information  conveyed  by 
his  letters,  which,  though  fuller  of  complaint 
than  those  of  1818,  are  even  less  communicative 
of  facts  and  occurrences.  To  this  visit  is  te  be 
ascribed  that  noble  composition  known  as  the 
*Grand  Duo'  (op.  140),  though  designated  by  him- 
self as  '  Sonata  for  the  PF.  for  four  hands.  Zsel^ 
June  1824' ;  a  piece  which,  though  recalling  in 
one  movement  Beethoven's  2nd,  and  in  anciher 
his  7th  Symphony,  is  yet  full  of  the  individu- 
ality of  ite  author ;  a  miiphonic  work  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  which,  through  Joachim's  in- 
strumentation, has  now  become  an  orchestral 
symphony,  and  a  very  fine  one.  To  Zsel^  alra 
is  due  the  Sonata  in  Bb  (op.  30,  May  or  June), 
the  Yariations  in  Ab  (op.  35,  'middle  of  1824'), 
2  Waltzes  (in  op.  53,  '1824,  July*),  and  4  Landler 
(<JuIy,  1824,'  Nott.  p.  215)— 4dlforPF.  4hands; 
other  Waltzes  and  L&ndler  in  the  same  collections 
for  a  hands ;  and  the '  Gebet '  of  Lamotte  Fouqu^ 
(op.  139a),  signed  'Sept.  1824,  at  Zel^  in 
Hungary' — all  evidently  arising  from  the  ne- 
cessity ofproviding  music  for  the  Count's  family 
circle.  Tae  young  Countesses  were  now  nine- 
teen and  seventeen,  and  doubtless  good  per- 
formers, ae  is  implied  in  the  duet*form  of  the 
pianoforte  works.  We  are  probably  right  in  also 
attributing  the  lovely  String  Quartet  in  A  minor 
(op.  29),  and  the  4-hand  'Divertissement  k  la 
hongioise'  (op.  54),  to  this  visit,  at  any  rate 
to  its  immediate  influence.  Both  are  steeped  in 
the  Hungarian  spirit,  and  the  Divertissement 
contains  a  suooession  of  real  national  tunes,  one 
of  which  he  heard  from  the  lips  of  a  maidservant 
as  he  passed  the  kitehen  with  Baron  Schonstein 
in  returning  from  a  walk.    For  the  Baron  was 
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at  Zsei^az  on  this  as  on  the  last  occasion,  and 
frequent  and  exquisite  must  have  been  the  per- 
fonnances  of  the  many  fine  songs  which  Schnbert 
had  written  in  the  interval  since  bis  former  visit. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  composition 
of  the  vocal  qnartet  ('  Gebet/  op.  139)  just  men- 
tioned are  told  by  Kreissle,  probably  on  the 
authority  of  Schonstein,  and  they  give  a  good 
instance  of  Schubert's  extraordinary  facUity. 
At  breakfast  one  morning,  in  Sept.  1824,  the 
Countess  produced  Lamotte  Fouqu^'s  poem,  and 
proposed  to  Schubert  to  set  it  for  ike  £unily 
party.  He  withdrew  after  breakfast,  taking 
the  book  with  him,  and  in  the  evening,  less 
than  ten  hours  afterwards,  it  was  tried  through 
from  the  score  at  the  piano.  The  next  evening  it 
was  sung  again,  this  time  firom  separate  parts, 
which  Schubert  had  written  out  during  the  day. 
The  piece  is  composed  for  quartet,  wi£  solos  for 
Mad.  Esterhazy,  Marie,  Schonstein,  and  the 
Count,  and  contains  209  bars.  A  MS.  letter  of 
Ferdinand's,^  dated  July  3,  full  of  that  strong 
half-reverential  affection  which  was  Ferdinand's 
habitual  attitude  towards  his  gifted  brother,  and 
of  curious  details,  mentions  having  sent  him 
Bach's  fugues  (never-cloying  food  of  great  com- 
posers), and  an  opera-book,  *  Der  kurze  Mantel.' 
Strange  fascination  of  the  stage,  which  thus,  in 
despite  of  so  many  failures,  could  keep  him  BtHl 
enthralled  I 

The  country  air  of  the  Hungarian  mountains, 
and  no  doubt  the  sound  and  healthy  living 
and  early  hours  of  the  chateau,  restored  Schu- 
bert's health  completely,  and  in  a  letter  of 
Sept.  a  I  to  Schober  he  says  that  for  five  months 
he  had  been  well.  But  he  felt  his  isolation,  and 
the  want  of  congenial  Vienna  society  keenly; 
speaks  with  regret  of  having  been  '  enticed  *  into 
a  second  visit  to  Hungary,  and  complains  of  not 
having  a  single  person  near  to  whom  he  could 
■ay  a  sensible  word.  How  different  firom  the 
exuberant  happiness  of  the  visits  to  Steyr  and 
St.  Polten,  when  every  one  he  met  was  a  demon- 
strative admirer,  and  every  evening  brought  a 
fresh  triumph  1 

Now,  if  ever,  was  the  date  of  his  tender 
feeling  for  his  pupil  Caroline  Esterhazy,  which 
his  biographers  have  probably  much  exagge- 
rated. She  was  seventeen  at  the  time,  and 
Bauemfeld  represents  her  as  the  object  of  an 
ideal  devotion,  which  soothed,  comforted,  and 
inspirited  Schubert  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Ideal 
it  can  only  have  been,  considering  the  etiquette 
of  the  time,  and  the  wide  distance  between  the 
stations  of  the  two ;  and  the  only  occasion  on 
which  Schubert  is  ever  alleged  to  have  approached 
anything  like  a  revelation  of  his  feelings,  is  that 
told  by  Kreissle— on  what  authority  he  does 
not  say,  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive — when  on 
her  jokingly  reproaching  him  for  not  having 
dedicated  anything  to  her,  he  replied,  'Why 
should  It  everything  I  ever  did  is  dedicated 
to  you.'  True,  the  fine  Fantasia  in  F  minor, 
published  in  the  March  following  his  death  as 

1  For  which  I  tfAin  tladly  Mkaowladge  the  kindness  of  FrL  CtmifM 
r.  of  VtennA,  ScbnlMrt's  imndnleosu 
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op.  103,  is  dedicated  to  her  '  by  Franz  Schubert,' 
a  step  which  the  publishers  would  hardly  have 
ventured  upon  unless  the  MS. — ^probably  handed 
to  them  before  his  death — had  been  so  inscribed 
by  himself.  But  it  is  difficult  to  reeoncile  the 
complaints  of  isolation  and  neglect  already 
quoted  firom  his  letter  to  Schober  with  the  exist- 
ence of  a  passion  which  must  have  been  fed 
every  time  he  met  his  pupil  or  sat  down  to  the 
piano  with  her.  We  must  be  content  to  leave 
each  reader  to  decide  the  question  for  himself. 

Vocal  composition  he  laid  aside  almost  entirely 
in^  1824.  The  only  songs  which  we  can  ascer- 
tain to  belong  to  it  are  four — the  fine  though 
gloomy  ones  called  '  Auflosung'  (Lf.  34,  no.  i), 
and  *Abendstem'  (Lf.  as,  no.  4),  both  by 
Mayrhofer;  another  evening  song,  *Im  Abend- 
roth,'  by  Lappe  (Lf.  20,  no.  i),  all  three  in 
March ;  and  the  bass  song,  'Lied  eines Krieger's' 
(Lf.  ao,  no.  a),  with  which  he  closed  the  last^  day 
of  the  year.  Of  part-songs  there  are  two,  both 
for  men's  voices ;  one  a  '  Salve  regina,*  written 
in  April,  before  leaving  town ;  and  the  other, 
the  *  Gondelfahrer,*  or  (Gondolier,  a  very  fine 
and  picturesque  composition,  of  which  Lablache 
is  said  to  have  been  fond. — A  Sonata  for  PF.  and 
Arpeggione,  in  A  minor,  dated  Nov.  1824,  was 
probably  one  of  his  first  compositions  after  re- 
turning to  town.' 

The  publications  of  z  8  34  embrace  ops.  25  to 
28  inclusive,  all  issued  by  Sauer  &  Leidesdorf. 
Op.  25  is  the  'Schone  Miillerin,*  20  songs  in 
five  numbers,  published  March  35 ;  op.  26  is  the 
vocal  music  in  'Rosamunde,'*  the  romance  and 
three  choruses ;  op.  2  7,  three  fine  *  heroic  marches,' 
for  PF.  4  hands ;  op.  28,  *  Der  Gondelfahrer,'  for 
four  men's  voices  and  PF.,  Aug.  la. 

1825  was  a  happy  year  to  our  hero— happy 
and  productive.  He  was  back  again  in  his  dear 
Vienna,  and  exchanged  the  isolation  of  Zsel^z  for 
the  old  familiar  life,  with  his  congenial  firiends 
Vogl,  Schwind,  Jenger,  Mayrhofer,  etc.  (Schober 
was  in  Prussia,  and  Kupelwieser  still  at  Rome), 
in  whose  applause  and  sympathy  and  genial  con- 
viviality he  rapidly  forgot  the  disappointments  and 
depression  that  had  troubled  him  in  the  autumn. 
Sofie  Miiller,  one  of  the  great  actresses  of  that 
day,  evidently  a  very  accomplished,  cultivated 
woman,  was  then  in  Vienna,  and  during  February 
and  March  her  house  was  the  resort  of  Schubert, 
Jenger,  and  Vogl,  who  sang  or  listened  to  her 
singing  of  his  best  and  newest  Lieder, — she  her- 
self sang  the  '  Junge  Nonne '  at  sight  on  March 
3— «nd  lived  a  pleasant  and  thoroughly  artistic 
Ufe.*  Others,  which  she  mentions  as  new,  and 
which  indeed  had  their  birth  at  this  time,  are 
*  Der  Einsame,*  and  '  Ihr  Grab.'  The  *  new  songs 
from  the  Pirate,'  which  she  heard  on  March  i, 
may  have  been  some  ftom  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
or  *  Noma's  song,'  or  even  *  Anna  Lyle,'  usually 
placed  two  years  later.  Schubert  published  some 

s  Tha  Mitocraph,  so  dated,  belongs  to  Xr.  0.  J.  Hurgttt,  London. 

>  Ootthard.  1871.   AotocTeph  la  Muilk  Vereln. 

«  fietkki  the  ?ooal  mutie,  the  oTerturs  wu  inibUshed  eboat  m. 
•nd  the  Bntnetee  and  Ballet  music  In  1M6. 

•  See  her  Interestlns  Journal.  In  her  '  Leben  und  naehfelasseiM 
Faplert  heranac.  rva  Jobann  OraCsn  MiOUkth '  (Vienna  101). 
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importuit  works  mrlj  in  thii  year,  the  Oreriare 
in  v*  for  4  hftiidi  (op.  34) ;  also  the  SodaU  in  Bb  (op. 
30),  and  the  VariationB  in  Ab  (op.  35),  both  for  4 
hands ;  and  the  String  Quartet  in  A  minor  (op.  29) 
— ^firoits  of  his  sojourn  in  Hungary.  The  last  of 
these,  the  only  quartet  he  was  destined  to  pub- 
lish during  his  life,  is  dedicated  'to  his  friend 
I.  Schuppaazigb/  a  pleasant  memorial  of  the 
aoquaintance  oemented  by  the  performance  of 
the  octet,  a  twelvemonth  before.  And  as  on 
soeh  publioations  some  amount  ef  money  passes 
ftom  the  publi^er  to  the  composer,  this  not  of 
itself  would  contribute  to  enliven  and  inspirit 
him.  In  addition  to  these  instrumental  works 
some  noble  songs  were  issued  in  the  early,  part 
of  1825  —  'Der  attmenden  Diani^*  and  the 
'NachtstUck»*of  Mayrhofer;  *  Der  Pilgrim*  and 
•Der  Alpenjager,'  of  Schiller;  and  Zuleika's 
second  song.  The  two  beautiful  solo  sonatas  in 
A  minor  and  in  C— the  latter  of  which  he  never 
succeeded  in^  completely  writing  out,  but  the 
fragment  of  which  is  of  first-rate  quality  also 
date  from  this  time. 

As  if  to  revenge  himself  for  his  sufferings  at 
the  £sterhazys^  he  planned  an  extensive  tour  for 
this  summer,  in  his  frvourite  district,  and  in 
the  company  of  his  frvourite  friend,  ^ogl  on 
March  31.  started  for  his  home  at  Steyr.  Schu- 
bert ^  soon  followed  him,  and  the  next  five  months, 
to  the  end  of  October,  were  passed  in  a  delightful 
mixture  of  music,  fHends,  fine  scenery,  lovely 
weather,  and  absolute  ease  and  comfort,  in 
Upper  Austria  and  the  Salzkammergut,  partly 
amongst  the  good  people  who  had  welcomed  him 
so  watxaly  in  18 19,  partly  among  new  friends  and 
new  enthusiasm.  Taking  Steyr  as  their  point 
tTappui  they  made  excursions  to  Linz,  Steyreck, 
Qmunden,  Salsburg,  and  even  as  far  as  Gastein, 
etc.,  heartily  enjoying  the  glorious  scenery  by  day, 
received  everywhere  on  arrival  with  open  arms, 
and  making  the  best  possible  impression  with 
their  joint  performances.  The  songs  from  '  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,'  were  either  composed  before 
starting  or  on  the  road.  At  any  rate  they  formed 
the  chief  programme  during  the  excursion.  If 
the  whole  seven  were  sung  or  not  is  'un- 
certain ;  but  Schubert  particularly  mentions  the 
*  Ave  Maria,*  d  propo$  to  which  he  makes  an 
interesting  revelation.  'My  new  songs,*  says 
he,  *  from  Walter  Scott*s  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
have  been  very  successfuL  People  were  greatly 
astonished  at  the  devotion  which  I  have  thrown 
into  the  Hymn  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  it 
seems  to  have  seized  and  impressed  everybody. 
I  think  that  the  reason  of  this  is  that  I  never 
farce  myself  into  devotion,  or  compose  hymns  or 
prayers  unless  I  am  really  overpowered  by  the  fec^ 
mg ;  that  alone  is  real,  true  devotion.'  It  is  during 
ihL  journey,  at  Salzburg,  that  he  makes  the  re- 
mark, alreaidy  noticed,  as  to  the  performance  of 
Yogi  and  himsell  At  Salzburg  too,  it  was  the  *  Ave 
Muia '  that  so  rivetted  his  hearers.  '  We  pro- 
duced our  seven  pieces  before  a  select  circle,  and 

1  Tha  datM  of  Um  ewlj  jwrt  of  Um  tonr  m  not  to  to  nuhda  cot. 
I  Sehutort  ipoalu  of  them  aa  'unaare  sieton  Saehea'  (Lettar  to 
FonUaud,  Kxalitla  asv  •  butNoa.8ftitd4anftvelianiB. 
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all  were  much  impressed,  especially  by  the  Ave 
Maiia,  which  I  mentioned  in  my  former  letter. 
The  way  in  which  Vogl  sings  and  I  accompany, 
so  that  for  the  moment  we  seem  to  be  one,  is 
something"  quite  new  and  unexpected  to  these 
good  peo^e.'  Schubert  sometimes  performed 
alone.  He  had  brought  some  variations  and 
marches  for  4  hands  with  him,  and  finding  a 
good  player  at  the  convents  of  Floiian  and 
Kremsmttnster,  had  made  a  great  effect  with 
them.  But  he  was  especially  successful  with  the 
lovely  variations  from  the  solo  Sonata  in  A  minor 
(op.  42);  and  here  again  he  lets  us  into  his 
secret.  'There  I  played  alone,  and  not  without 
success,  for  I  was  assured  that  the  keys  under 
my  hands  sang  like  voices,  which  if  tme  makes 
me  very  glad,  because  I  cannot  abide  that  tc> 
cursed  thumping,  which  even  eminent  players 
adopt,  but  which  delights  neither  my  ears  nor  m  j 
judgment.*  He  found  his  compositions  well  known 
throughout  Upper  Austria.  The  gentry  fought  for 
the  honour  of  receiving  him,  and  to  this  cSty  old 
people  are  found  to  talk  with  equal  enthusiasm  of 
his  lovely  music,  and  of  the  unaffected  gaiety 
and  simplicity  of  his  ways  and  manner*. 

The  main  feature  of  the  tour  was  the  excursion 
te  Gastein  in  the  mountains  of  East  Tyrol.  To 
Schubert  this  was  new  ground,  and  the  delight 
in  the  soenenr  which  animates  his  description 
is  obvious.  They  reached  it  about  Aug.  18,  and 
appear  to  have  remained  three  or  four  weeks, 
returning  to  Gmunden  about  Sept.  10.  At 
Gastein,  among  other  good  people,  he  found  his 
old  ally  Ladislaus  Pyricer,  Patriarch  of  Venice, 
and  composed  two  songs  to  his  poetry,  'Heimweh' 
and  '  Allmac^t '  (op.  79).  But  the  great  work  of 
this  date  was  the  'Grand  Symphony '  which  had 
been  before  him  for  so  long.  We  found  him  18 
months  ago  writing  quartets  and  the  octet  ss 
preparation  for  it,  ana  an  allusion  in  a  letter' 
of  Schwind^s  shows  that  at  the  beginning  of 
August  he  spoke  of  the  thing  as  virtually  done. 
That  it  was  actually  put  on  to  paper  at  Gastein 
ai  this  date  we  know  from  the  testimony  of 
*Bauemfeld,  who  also  informs  us  that  it  was  a 
special  favourite  with  its  composer.  Seven  songs 
in  all  are  dated  in  this  autunm,  amongst  than 
two  fine  scenes  from  a  play  by  W.  von  Schfits 
called  '  Lacrimas '  (op.  1 34),  not  so  well  known 
as  they  deserve. 

The  letters  of  this  tour,  though  not  all  pieeerved, 
are  unusually  numerous  for  one  who  so  much 
disliked  writing.  One  long  one  to  his  fitther  and 
mother ;  another,  much  longer,  to  Ferdinand ;  a 
third  to  Spaun,  and  a  fourSi  to  Bauemfeld,  are 
printed  by  Kreissle,  and  contain  passages  of  real 
interest,  lowing  how  keenly  he  observ^  and  how 
thoroughly  he  enjoyed  nature,  and  displaying 
throughout  a  vein  of  good  sense  and  even  'prac- 
tical sagacity,  and  a  &oility  of  expressioii,  which 
are  rare  in  him. 

>  K.H.  m  (IL  4S)l  'To  four  BTmphony  las  an  looUng  fanrnd 
aagerlj.'  Implrbif  that  Sehntert  bad  ina&Uooed  It  la  a  former  letter. 

4  W.  Z.  K..  Jane  »-lS,  18». 

•  See  hla  ahrewd  reaaons  to  not  at  once  aeeeptinf  BMemfdd'k 
iKopoiltloa  that  he,  Schwlnd  and  Sohnbert  ahouM  all  live  together. 
SLII.870CU.or>.  Alao  the  whole  letter  to  SpMUL 
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At  length  the  ■mnmer  and  the  money  came  to 
an  end,  Vogl  went  off  to  Italy  for  hia  gout,  and 
Schnbcoi,  meeting  Gahy  at  Linz,  returned  with 
hfan  and  the  MS.  Symphony  to  Vienna  in  an  Bin- 
tpdnner,  to  find  Schober  and  Kupelwieflerbothonoe 
more  settled  there.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  replenish  his  puxve,  and  this  he  soon  did 
by  the  sale  of  the  seven  songs  from  '  The  Lady  of 
the  Lake/  which  he  dispoMd  of  on  Oct.  39  to 
Artaria,  for  200  silver  gulden — just  £  20 1  Twenty 
pounds  however  were  a  mine  of  wealth  to  Schu- 
bert; and  even  after  repaying  the  money  which 
had  been  advanced  by  his  fftther,  and  by  Bauem- 
feld  for  the  rent  of  the  lodgings  during  his  ab- 
sence, he  would  still  have  a  few  pounds  in  hand. 

During  Schu berths  absence  in  the  country  his 
old  friend  Salieri  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Eybler.  The  Court  organist  also  fell  HI,  and 
S^wind  wrote  urging  him  to  look  after  the 
poet ;  but  Schubert  makes  no  sign,  and  evidently 
did  nothing  in  the  matter^  though  the  organist 
died  on  Nov.  19.  He  obviouidy  knew  much 
better  than  his  friends  that  he  was  absolutely 
unfit  for  any  post  requiring  punctuality  or  re> 
straint.  In  the  course  of  this  year  he  was 
made '  Ersatzmann,'  or  substitute — whatever  that 
may  mean — by  the  Musik-Yerein,  or  Gesellschaft 
der  Musikfreunde.  Of  what  happened  from  this 
time  till  the  close  of  1825  we  have  no  certain 
information.  He  set  two  songs  by  Schulze  (Lf. 
13,  noe.  I,  2)  in  December;  and  it  is  probable 
thiat  the  Piano  Sonata  in  D  (op.  53),  and  the 
noble  funeral  march  for  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
(op.  55),  whose  death  was  known  in  Vienna  on 
Dec.  14,  both  belong  to  that  month.  What 
gave  him  his  interest  in  the  death  of  Alexander 
is  not  known,  but  the  march  is  an  extraordinarily 
fine  specimen.  A  piece  for  the  Piano  in  F,  serving 
as  aooompaniment  to  a  recitation  from  a  poem  by 
Pratobevera,  a  series  of  graceful  modulations  in 
arpeggio  form,  also  dates  firom  this  year.^ 

The  compositions  of  1825  may  be  here  summed 
up : — Sonata  for  PF.  solo  in  A  minor  (op.  42); 
ditto  in  D  (op.  53) ;  ditto  in  A  (op.  1 20) ;  un- 
finished ditto  in  C  (*  Reliquie/  Nott.  p.  211) ;  a 
funeral  march,  4  hands,  for  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander of  Russia  (op.  55).  Songs — '  Des  Sangers 
Habe,'  by  Schlechta,  and  *  Im  Walde,'  by  E. 
Schulze ;  7  from '  The  Lady  of  ^e  Lake  *  (op. '52) ; 
another  from  'Scott's' Pirate';  *Auf  derBrttcke,' 
by  Schulze;  'Ftille  der  Liebe,'  by  Schlegel; 
'Allmacht*  and  'Heimweh,*  by  Pyrker;  two 
scenes  from  *  Laorimas,'  by  W.  von  Schtitz  ;  and 
•  Abendlied  flir  die  Entfemte,'  by  A.  W.  Schlegel ; 
'Die  junge  Nonne,*  ' Todtengrabers  Heimweh,' 
and  *Der  blinde  Knabe/  all  by  Craigher;  *D^ 
Einsame,'  by  Lappe;  and,  in  December,  *An 
mein  Herz*  and  '  j>^  liebliche  Stem,*  both  by 
Ernst  Schulze.  It  is  also  more  than  probable 
that  the  String-quartet  in  D  minor  was  at  least 
began  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  publications  of  1825  are: — ^In  January, 
op«-  Z^»  30»  34 ;  Feb.  1 1,  ope.  36  and  37 ;  May  9, 

1  Printad  by  Belrnnann  In  Ids  book. 

*  So  nji  Sofia  MUler  (nndsr  date  of  Mar.  1) :  bat  pflrbaps  ft  wu 
I  lor  Honaan's  soof  In  *  Ttaa  Ladj  of  tha  Lake.' 
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op.  38;  July  35.  op.  43 ;  Aug.  la,  op.  31 ;  and, 
without  note  of  date,  ops.  29  and  33.  Op.  29  is 
the  lovely  A  minor  Quartet ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  it  is  published  as  the  first  of  'Trois 
quatuors.*  This  was  never  carried  out.  The 
two  others  were  written,  as  we  have  already  seen 
(p.  340  a),  but  they  remained  unpublished  till 
after  the  death  of  their  author. 

1826  WAS  hardly  eventful  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  though  by  no  means  unimportant  in 
Schubert's  lustory .  It  seems  to  have  been  passed 
entirely  in  Vienna.  He  contemplated  a  trip  to 
Linz  with  Spaun  and  Schwind,  but  it  did  not 
come  off.  The  weather  of  this  spring  was  extra- 
ordinarily bad,  and  during  April  and  May  he 
composed  nothing.'  The  music  attributable  to 
1820  is,  however,  of  first-rate  quality.  The 
String  Quartet  in  D  minor,  by  oonunon  consent 
placed  at  the  head  of  Schubert's  music  of  this 
class,  was  first  played  on  Jan.  29,  and  was  there- 
fore doubtless  only  just  completed.*  That  in  G 
(op.  161),  Schubert  himself  has  dated  as  being 
written  in  ten  days  (June  20  to  June  30),  a  work 
teeming  with  fresh  vigour  after  the  inaction  of  the 
preceding  two  months,  as  full  of  melody,  spirit, 
romance,  variety,  and  individuality,  as  anything 
he  ever  "penned,  and  only  prevented  from  taking 
the  same  high  position  as  the  preceding,  by  its 
great  length— due  to  the  dififuseness  which  Schu- 
bert would  no  doubt  have  remedied  had  he 
given  himself  time  to  do  so.  One  little  point 
may  be  mentioned  en  pastant  in  both  these  noble 
works  ~the  evidence  they  aflford  of  his  lingering 
fondness  for  the  past.  In  the  D  minor  Quartet 
he  goes  back  for  the  subject  and  feeling  of  the 
Andante  to  a  song  of  his  own  of  1816,  and  the 
Finale  of  the  G  major  is  curiously  tinged  with 
reminiscences  of  the  Rossini-fever  of  1819. 

The  *  Rondeau  brillant '  in  B  minor  for  PF. 
and  violin  (op.  70),  now  such  a  favourite  in  the 
concert-room,  also  belongs  to  this  year,  though  it 
cannot  be  precisely  dated ;  and  so  does  a  piece  of 
still  higher  quality,  which  is  pronounced  by 
Schumann  to  be  its  author's  '  most  jperfect  work 
both  in  form  and  conception,'  the  Sonata  in  G 
major  for  PF.solo,  op.  78,  usually  called  the  'Fan- 
tasia,' owin^  to  a  freak  of  the  publisher's.  The 
autograph  is  inscribed,  in  the  hand  of  its  author, 
'IV.  Senate  flir  Pianoforte  allein.  Oct.  1826, 
Franz  Schubert';  above  which,  in  the  writing 
of  Tobias  Haslinger,  stands  the  title  '  Fantasie, 
Andante,  Menuetto  und  Allegretto.'  We  may 
well  say  with  Beethoven, '  0  Tobias ! ' 

By  the  side  of  these  undying  productions  the 
'Marche  h^roique,*  written  to  celebrate  the 
accession  of  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia,  and  the 
Andantino  and  Rondo  on  French  moHfi — both 
for  PF.  4  hands,  are  not  of  great  significance. 

An  attack  of  sopg-writing  seems  to  have  come 
upon  him  in  Bfarch,  which  date  we  find  attached 

>  8ae  his  tottar  to  BanernfaU  and  Mayrhofcr.  In  'IMa  Prana.'  April 
tl.l8». 

«  K.  H.  an  01-  77)'  Tba  flnale  was  TOted  too  long,  to  which  Sehabot. 
after  a  fsw  minatas  eoiuideraUon.  agreed,  and '  at  ones  cat  out  a  good 
part.'  (Bauer's  infonnatioD.)   The  autograph  has  disappeared. 

•  Pk^  at  the  Moodaj  Popular  OonoerU  of  Dec  14,  tKi,  and  Jan.  U^ 
79 ;  Joachim  leading  on  both  occasions. 
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to  six  MmgB ;  or,  if  the  rest  of  those  to  Seidl's 
words  forming  ops.  105  and  80,  and  marked 
merely  *  1826,  were  written  at  the  same  time  (as, 
from  Schubert*8  habit  of  eTiscerating  his  books, 
they  not  improbably  were) — twelve.  Three 
Shakspeare  soDgsMcLdgp  to  this  July — 'Hark ! 
hark  I  the  larii^^^^^m  'Cymbeline*;  'Who  is 
Sylvia  I '  from  the'  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona ' ; 
and  the  Drinking-song  in  'Antony  and  Cleopatra* 
— the  first  two  perhaps  as  popular  as  any  single 
songs  of  Schubert's.  The  circomstanoes  of  the  com- 
position, or  rather  creation,  of  the  first  of  theee  has 
already  been  mentioned  (p.  327  a).  The  £bct  of 
three  Bongsfrom  the  same  volume  belonging  to  one 
month  (not  improbably  to  one  day,  if  we  only 
knew)  ii  quite  d  la  Schubert. — A  beautiful  and 
most  chankcteristic  piece  of  this  year  is  the  *  Nacht* 
hdle '  (or  Lovely  night),  written  to  words  of  Seidl's 
— not  improbably  for  the  Musikverein,  through 
Anna  Frohlich — for  tenor  solo,  with  accompani- 
ment of  4  men*s  voices  and  pianoforte,  which 
would  be  a  treasure  to  singing  societies,  for  its 
truly  romantic  loveliness,  but  for  the  inordinate 
height  to  which  the  voices  are  taken,  and  the  great 
difficulty  of' executing  it  with  sufficient  delicacy. 
A  song  called  *£cho '  (op.  130),  probably  written 
in  1836,  was  intended  to  be  the  first  of  six 
'  humorous  Bongs '  for  Weigl's  firm.' 

We  hear  nothing  of  the  new  Symphony  during 
the  early  part  of  this  year.  No  doubt  it  was 
often  played  from  the  MS.  score  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Schubert  set,  but  they  say  no  more  about  it 
than  they  do  of  the  Octet,  or  Quartets,  or  Sonatas, 
which  were  all  equally  in  existence;  and  for 
aught  we  know  it  might  have  been  '  locked  in  a 
drawer,'  which  was  often  Schubert's  custom  after 
completing  a  work — *  locked  in  a  drawer  and 
never  thought  about  again.'*  It  was  however 
destined  to  a  different  fiite.  On  the  9th  Sept. 
1836,  at  one  of  the  first  meetings  of  the  Boiutl 
of  the  Musik  Verein  after  the  summer  recess, 
Hofrath  Kiesewetter  reports  that  Schubert  desires 
to  dedicate  a  symphony  to  the  Society;  upon 
which  the  sum  of  100  silver  florins  (£xo)  is  voted 
to  him,  not  in  payment  for  the  work,  but  as  a 
token  of  sympathy,  and  as  an  encooragemenL 
The  letter  conveying  the  money  is  dated  the 
I  ath,  and  on  or  even  before  its  receipt  Schubert 
brought  the  manuscript  and  depositea  it  with  the 
Society.  His  letter  aooompanying  it  may  here 
be  quoted : — 

To  the  Committee  of  the  Aiutrian  Musical  Sodetj.— 
GoDTlnoed  of  the  noble  desire  of  the  Society  to  giye  its 
beet  support  to  erery  effort  in  the  oanse  of  art,  I  ventrure, 
M  a  natiye  artist,  to  dedicate  this  my  Symphony  to  the 
Society,  and  moei  respectfolly  to  reoommend  myself  to 
its  protection.    With  the  hl^eet  esteem,  Yoorobedt. 

Fkans  Schubkbt. 

In  accordance  with  this,  the  MS.  probably  bears 
his  formal  dedication  to  the  Verein,  and  we  may 
expect  to  find  that  though  so  long  talked  of,  it 
bears  marks  of  having  been  written  down  as 
rapidly  as  most  of  his  other  productions.*    At 

1  Xntltled '  8emad«.'  bat  more  seenrstely  sn '  Aubida.* 
>  See  Nottebohm's  GsUlogns  ander  op.  ISO. 

*  Ii«chiMr*s  eipfcnion  to  my  friend  Mr.  0.  A.  Berrr  In  1881. 

*  The  doeaments  on  whleh  iheie  ft^temenU  are  bated  are  (iTen  bj 
Berr  a  F.  Pohl  in  his  Hlctorr  of  (be  GeMllaehaft  dar  Mmlkikeiuida 


present  however  all  trace  of  it  is  gone ;  not  even 
its  key  is  known.  There  is  no  entry  of  it  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Society's  Library,  and  except  for 
the  minute  and  letter  given  above,  and  the  posi- 
tive statements  of  Bauemfeld  quoted  below'  it 
might  as  well  be  non-existent.  That  it  is  an 
entirely  distinct  work  from  that  in  C,  written 
2}  years  later,  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt. 

Of  the  publications  of  i8a6,  the  most  re- 
markable are  the  seven  songs  firom  *The  Lady 
of  the  Lake/  for  which  Artaria  had  paid  him 
aoo  florins  in  the  preceding  October,  and  whidi 
appeared  on  the  5U1  of  this  April,  in  two  parii, 
as  op.  52.  They  were  succeeded  immediately, 
on  April  8,  by  the  PF.  Sonata  in  D  (op.  53),  aod 
the  '  Divoiissement  k  la  hongroiBe'  (op.  54), 
both  issued  by  the  same  firm.  For  theee  two 
splendid  works  Schubert  received  from  the 
penurious  Artaria  only  300  Vienna  florins,  eqoal 
to  £12.  Songs  inued  fast  from  the  press  at 
this  date ;  for  on  the  6th  of  April  we  find  op.  56 
(3  songs)  announced  by  Pennauer,  and  op^  57 
and  58  (each  3  songs)  by  Weigl  ;  on  June 
10,  op.  60  ('  Greisengesang '  and  '  JDithyrambe ') 
by  Cappi  and  Czemv ;  in  Sept.  op.  59  (4  songs, 
including '  Dass  sie  hier  gewesen,  '  JDu  bist  Sie 
Rnh,'  and  'Lachen  und  Weinen ')  by  Leideedorf ; 
and  op.  64  (3  part-songs  for  men  s  voioes)  by 
Pennauer ;  and  on  Nov.  24,  op.  65  (3  songs) 
by  Cappi  and  Czemy.  Some  of  these  were  com- 
posed as  eariy  as  1814,  15,  16;  others  again 
in  1820,  22,  and  23.  The  Mass  in  C  (op.  48), 
and  three  early  pieces  of  church  music, '  Tantum 
ergo'  (op.  45),  'Totos  in  corde'  (op.  46),  and 
*  Salve  Regina'  (op.  47),  were  all  issued  in  this 
year  by  Diabelli.  Of  dances  and  inarches  for 
piano  there  are  8  numbers : — a  Galop  and  8 
Ecossaises  (op.  49) ;  34  Yakes  sentimentales 
(op.  50)  ;  'Hommage  aux  belles  Viennoises'  (16 
Lllndler  and  2  Ecossaises,  op.  67) ;  3  Marches 
(4  hands,  op.  51) — all  published  by  Diabelli; 
the  2  Russian  Marches  (op.  55,  56),  by  Pen- 
nauer ;  6  Polonaises  (op.  61),  Cappi  and  Czemy; 
and  a  Divertissement,  or  'Marche  brillante  et 
raisonn^,'  on  French  motifs  (op.  63),  Weigl. 
In  all,  22  publications,  divided  between  6  pub- 
lishers, and  containing  106  works. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  to  name  the 
numbers  and  publishers  of  these  works,  because 


Maslkferdn— Vienna  1B71.  p.'l€ ;  and  bj  Ferdinand  Sehvbert  la 
the  Meue  Zeitoehrlft  fOr  Muslk  for  April  SO.  1839.  p.  140. 

A  Bauemfeld.  in  an  article  '  Ueber  Franx  Behubert '  In  tba  '  WIenar 
Zeltachrift  fOr  Kanst,  LIteratur,  Theater,  and  Mode.'  for  9.  11,  IS 
June,  1899  (Not.  69, 70.  71).  nji  ai  follows :— '  To  the  larier  worki  of 
his  latter  yean  also  belongs  a  Symphony  written  In  189B  at  GestelD. 

for  which  its  author  had  an  especial  predilection At  a  great 

concert  glTea  by  the  Muslk  Verein  shortly  after  his  death  a  Sym- 
phony In  0  was  performed,  which  was  composed  as  early  as  UIT 
L18181.  and  which  he  considered  as  one  of  his  less  successful  woifca. . . 
Perhaps  the  Society  Intends  at  some  future  time  to  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  one  of  the  later  Symphonies,  poasibly  the  Gastein  one 
already  menttonedL'  [If  JB.  The  two  moyements  of  the  B  ralM^  Bg/m- 
phony  (1822)  were  not  at  this  time  known,  so  that  by  '  later  Sya>- 
phonles'  Banerufeld  must  surely  intend  the  two  of  IflSS  and  ISB.] 
At  the  end  of  the  article  he  gives  a  'chronological  list  of  Schubert^ 
principal  works  not  yet  generally  known.*  Amongst  these  are '  18K. 
Grand  Symphony.'  . .  *  18a«,  Last  Symphony '— •  Grand '  (grows)  betog 
the  word  used  1^  Schubert  himself  in  his  letter  to  Kupdwleser 
referred  to  above  (p.  340  a).  It  Is  plain  therefore  that  at  this  time,  sevca 
months  after  Schubert's  death,  the  (Sastein  Symphony  of  I82S.  and 
that  In  0  major  of  1828.  were  known  as  distinct  works.  Hie  praaent 
writer  has  ooUected  the  erldeooe  for  the  existence  of  the  QymplKav 
In  a  latter  to  the  London '  AthauBum' of  Hot.  19.  USL 
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they  show  condusively  how  much  Schubert's 
munc  was  coming  into  demand.  Pennauer  and 
Leideedorf  were  his  personal  friends^  and  may 
possibly  have  printed  bis  pieces  from  chivalrous 
motives;  but  no  one  can  suspect  hard  and  ex- 
perienced men  of  business  like  Diabelli  and 
Artaria  of  publishing  the  music  of  any  one  at 
their  own  risk  unless  they  believed  that  there 
was  a  demand  for  it.  The  list  is  a  remarkable 
one,  and  will  compare  for  extent  and  variety 
with  that  of  most  years  of  Beethoven's  life. 
And  even  at  the  incredibly  low^  prices  which  his 
publishers  eave  for  the  exclusive  copyright  of 
his  works,  there  is  enough  in  the  above  to  pro- 
duce an  income  sufficient  for  Schubert's  wants. 
But  the  fact  is  that  he  was  mixed  up  with  a  set 
of  young  fellows  who  regarded  him  as  a  Croesus,' 
and  who  virtually  lived  upon  his  carelessness 
and  good-nature,  under  the  guise  of  keeping 
house  in  common.  Bauemfeld,  in  an  article  in 
the  Vienna  'Presse'  of  April  17, 1869,  has  given 
us  the  account  with  some  nalveU.  A  league  or 
partnership  was  made  between  himself,  Schwind 
the  painter,  and  Schubert.  They  had  nominally 
their  own  lodgings,  but  often  slept  all  together  in 
the  room  of  one.  The  affection  between  them  was 
extraordinary.  Schubert  used  to  call  Schwind 
'seine  Geliebte' — his  innamoratal  A  kind  of 
common  property  was  established  in  clothes  and 
money;  hats,  coats,  boots,  and  cravats  were  worn 
in  common,  and  the  one  who  was  in  cash  paid  the 
score  of  the  others.  As  Schwind  and  Bauemfeld 
were  considerably  younger  than  Schubert,  that 
duty  naturally  fell  on  him.  When  he  had  sold 
a  piece  of  music  he  seemed  to  this  happy  trio  to 
'swim  in  money/  which  was  then  spent  'right 
and  left '  in  the  most  reckless  manner,  till  it  was 
all  gone,  and  the  period  of  reverse  came.  Under 
these  circumstances  life  was  a  series  of  fluctua- 
tions, in  which  the  party  were  never  rich,  and 
often  very  poor.  On  one  occasion  Bauemfeld 
and  Schubert  met  in  a  coffee-house  near  the 
Kamthnerthor  theatre,  and  each  detected  the 
other  in  ordering  a  mdlange  {eafi  au  lait)  and 
biscuits,  because  neither  had  the  money  to  pay 
for  dinner.  And  this  in  Schubert's  29th  year, 
when  he  had  already  written  immorUl  works 
quite  sufficient  to  make  a  good  livelihood  1  Out- 
side the  circle  of  this  trio  were  a  number  of 
other  young  people,  artists  and  literary  men, 
Schober,  Jenger,  Slupelwieser,  etc.,  attracted  by 
Schubert's  genius,  good-nature,  and  love  of  fun, 
and  all  more  or  less  profiting  by  the  generosity 
of  one  who  never  knew  what  it  was  to  deny  a 
friend.  The  evenings  of  this  jolly  company  were 
usually  passed  in  the  Gasthaus,  and  then  they 
would  wander  about,  till  daybreak  drove  them 
to  their  several  quarters,  or  to  the  room  of  one 

1  It  h  mM  by  Sehlndler  that  th«  priew  acrMd  on  with  him  wers 
10  ViaonAfQlden  per  HcA  of  ■ongk,  uid  12  per  pianoforte  piece.  (The 
Vtaun  culden  wm  then  worth  ioit  1  frane.  *  Heft '  meant  then  a  single 
■one  not  a  'Fait'  of  two  or  three.  This  la  eoncloairdj  proved  by 
Veidtnand  Sehuberfk  letter  of  1«M.)  These  prieea  were  not  adhered 
•o.  Thuafbr  the  7 'Lady  or  the  Lake 'songs  he  had  MO  paper  gulden - 
SOL,  or  nearly  U.  per  song.  Kven  that  Is  km  enoogh.  On  the  other 
hand.  r.  Laehner  told  Mr.  Barry  that  In  the  last  year  of  Schubert's 
VU,  ho  took  hal^*4oaen  of  the  '  Wlnterrelse'  songi  to  Haallnger  at 
Sehubert's  request,  and  bronght  back  1  galden a  pleee  (vlM)  for  them ! 
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of  the  party.  It  would  be  absurd  to  judge  Vienna 
manner^  from  an  English  point  of  view.  The 
Gasthaus  took  the  place  of  a  modem  club,  and 
the  drink  consumed  probably  did  not  much 
exceed  that  which  some  distinguished  Vienna 
artists  now  imbibe  night  after  night,  and  does 
not  imply  the  excess  that  it  would  infallibly 
lead  to  in  a  Northern  climate ;  but  it  must  be 
obvious  that  few  constitutions  could  stand  such 
racket,  and  that  the  exertion  of  thus  trying  his 
strength  by  night  and  his  brain  by  day,  must 
have  been  more  than  any  frame  could  stand.  In 
fact  his  health  did  not  stand  the  wear  and  tear. 
We  have  seen  that  in  Feb.  1823  he  could  not 
leave  the  house ;  that  in  the  sunmier  of  the  same 
year  he  was  confined  to  the  hospital;  that  in 
March  1824  he  speaks  of  his  health  as  irrecover- 
ably gone ;  and  the  dedication  of  the  six  4-hand 
Marches,  op.  40,  to  his  friend  Bernhardt,  doctor 
of  medicine,  '  as  a  token  of  gratitude,*  is  strong 
evidence  that  in  1826,  the  year  of  their  publi- 
cation, he  had  had  another  severe  attack. 

It  was  probably  a  sense  of  the  precarious 
nature  of  such  a  life  that  led  some  of  his  friends 
in  the  autumn  of  1826  to  urge  Schubert  to  stand 
for  the  post  of  Vice-capellmeister  in  the  Imperial 
Court,  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Eybler  to  that 
of  principal  capellmeister ;  but  the  application, 
like  every  other  of  the  same  kind  made  by  him, 
was  a  failure,  and  the  place  was  given  to  Joseph 
Weigl  by  the  Imperial  decree  of  Jan.  27,  1827. 

Another  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  fixed  in- 
come was  opened  to  him  during  the  same  autumn, 
by  the  removal  of  Karl  August  Krebs'  from 
the  conductorship  of  the  Court  theatre  to  Ham- 
burg. Vogl  interested  Duport,  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  theatre,  in  lus  friend,  and  the 
appointment  was  made  to  depend  on  Schubert^s 
success  in  composing  some  scenes  for  the  stage. 
Madame  Schechner,  for  whom  the  principal  part 
was  intended,  and  whose  voice  at  that  tune  was 
on  the  wane,  at  the  pianoforte  rehearsals  objected 
to  some  passages  in  her  air,  but  could  not  induce 
the  composer  to  alter  them.  The  same  thing 
happened  at  the  first  orchestral  rehearsal,  when 
it  also  became  evident  that  the  accompaniments 
were  too  noisy  for  the  voice.  Still  Schubert  was 
immovable.  At  the  full  band  rehearsal  Schech- 
ner fairly  broke  down,  and  refused  to  sing  amy 
more.  Duport  then  stept  forward,  and  formally 
requested  Schubert  to  alter  the  music  before  the 
next  meeting.  This  he  refused  to  do ;  but 
taking  the  same  course  as  Beethoven  had  done 
on  a  similar  occasion,  said  loudly,  '  I  will  alter 
nothing,'  took  up  his  score  and  left  the  house. 
After  this  the  question  of  the  conductorship 
was  at  an  end.  Schubert's  behaviour  in  this 
matter  has  been  strongly  censured,  but  we  do 
not  see  much  in  it.  Such  questions  will  always 
depend  on  the  temperament  of  the  composer. 
Had  it  been  either  Mozart  or  Menddlssohn  we 
cannot  doubt  that  all  would  have  gone  smoothly ; 
the  prima  donna  would  not  only  not  have  been 
ruffled,  but  would  have  felt  herself  complimented, 
and  the  music  would  have  been  so  altered  as  to 
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meet  every  one'i  wish,  and  yet  loimd  aa  well  aa 
before.  On  the  other  hand,  had  it  been  Beethoren 
or  Schumann  we  may  be  equally  sure  that  not  a 
note  would  have  been  changed,  and  that  every- 
thing would  have  ended  in  confuaion.  With  all 
Schubert*B  good-nature,  when  his  musie  waa  con- 
oemed  he  waa  of  the  same  mind  aa  Beethoven 
and  Schumann.  There  are  other  infitanoea  of  the 
same  itubbomnesB,.  which  will  be  noticed,  later. 

Some  set-off  to  these  disappointmenta  was  af- 
forded by  the  ready  way  in  which  his  Gastein 
Symphony  was  received  by  the  MuBik-Verein, 
and  the  sympathetic  resolution  and  prompt  dona- 
tion which  accompanied  its  aooeptanoe,  although 
no  attempt  to  perform  or  even  renearse  it  can  now 
be  traced.  The  beautiful  '  Nachthelle,*  ahready 
referred  to,  which  he  composed  in  September, 
was  rehearsed  during  the  early  winter  months, 
and  performed  by  the  Society  on  Jan.  15,  1827. 

Some  little  gratification  also  he  not  improbably 
derived  from  the  letters  which  during  this  year 
he  began  to  receive  from  publishers  in  the  north. 
Probst  of  Leipzig^-one  of  Beethoven's  publishers, 
predecessor  of  the  present  firm  of  Senff — ^was  the 
first  to  write.  His  letter  is  dated  Aug.  26,  and 
is  followed  by  one  from  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  of 
Sept.  7.  Tnie,  neither  are  very  encouraging. 
Probst  speaks  of  his  music  as  too  often  '  peculiar 
and  odd,*  and  'not  intelligible  or  satisfactory  to  the 
public* ;  and  begs  him  to  write  so  as  to  be  easily 
understood ;  wbile  Breitkopf  stipulates  that  the 
only  remuneration  at  first  shall  be  some  copies  of 
the  works.  Still,  even  with  this  poor  present 
result,  the  fact  was  obvious  that  he  had  begun  to 
attract  attention  outside  of  Austria. 

As  to  Schubert's  life  in  the  early  part  of  1837 
we  have  little  to  guide  us  beyond  the  scanty 
inferences  to  be  drawn  firom  the  dated  compo- 
sitions. The  first  of  these  of  any  moment  are  8 
Variations  (the  8th  very  much  extended)  on  a 
theme  in  Herold's  opera  'Marie,'  for  PF.  4 
hands  (op.  82).  'Marie '  was  produced  on  the 
Vienna  boards  Jan.  18,  1827;  and  Schubert's 
Variations  are  dated '  February,'  and  are  dedicated 
to  one  of  his  friends  in  Upper  Austria,  Prof. 
Cajetan  Neuhaus  of  Linz.  The  next  and  sti ' 
more  important  work  is  the  first  half  of  th< 
'Winterreise,'  la  songs  ('Gute  Nacht'  to  '£i 
samkeit '),  marked  aa  begun  in  Feb.  1827.  F: 
Lachner  remembers  that  *  half  a  dozen '  of  th 
were  written  in  one  morning,  and  that  Dial 
gave  a  gulden  (that  is  a  firanc)  apiece  for  them. 
The  poems  which  form  the  bads  of  this  work  are 
by  Wilhehn  Mtlller,  the  poet  of  the '  Schone  MiQ- 
lerin,'  which  the  Winterreise  closely  approaches 
in  popularity,  and  which  it  would  probably  equal 
if  tiie  maiden  of  the  Winter-walk  were  as  definite 
a  creation  as  the  miller's  daughter  is.  They  are 
24  in  ^  all,  and  appear  under  their  now  immortal 
name  in  the  2nd  volume  of  the  work  of  which 
vol.  i.  contained  the  *  Schone  MUllerin,'  and  which 
has  the  quaint  title  already  quoted  (p.  338  6).  The 
2nd  vol.  was  publinhed  at  JOessau  in  1824,  and 
did  not  at  once  attract  Schubert's  notice.  When 
it  did,  he  made  short  work  of  it.  Apjpther  Im- 
I  Zbe  order  of  th«  loast  ta  maoh  ehanied  io  tits  muito. 
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portant  composition  of  this  month  (dated  Feb. 
28)  is  the  Sdilachtlied  (battle-song)  of  Klopetock, 
set  for  a  choirs  of  male  voices,  somettmes  answer- 
ing, sometimes  in  8  real  parts,  of  immense  force 
and  vigour,  and  marked  bv  that  dogged  adherence 
to  rhythm  so  characteristic  of  Schubert. 

He  can  scarcely  have  finished  with  this  before 
the  news  that  Beethoven  was  in  danger  spread 
through  Vienna.  The  great  musician  got  back 
to  his  rooms  in  the  Scbwarzspanierhaus  from  his 
fatal  expedition  to  Gneixendorf  in  the  first  week 
of  December,  became  very  ill,  and  during  January 
was  tapped  far  the  dropsy  three  times.  Then 
Malfatti  was  called  in,  and  there  was  a  slight 
improvement.  During  this  he  was  allowed  to  r^d, 
and  it  was  then  that  Sohindler,  a  zealoua  Schubert- 
propagandist,  took  the  opportunity  to  put  some 
of  Schubert's  songs  into  his  hands.^  He  made  a 
selection  of  about  60,  in  print  and  MS.,  including 
'  Iphigenie,'  *  Grenzen  der  Menachheit,'  *  AU- 
macht,'  *Die  junge*Nonne,*  'Viola,'  the  'MOller- 
lieder,'  etc.  Beethoven  up  to  this  time  probably 
did  not  know  half  a  dozen  of  Schubert's  oomposi- 
tiona,  and  his  astonishment  was  extreme,  especi- 
ally when  he  heard  that  there  existed  at  least 
500  of  the  same  kind.  ' How.  can  he  find  time, 
said  he,  to  set  such  long  poems,  many  of  them 
containing  ten  others  f  t.  e.  aa  long  as  ten  separate 
ones ;  and  said  over  and  over  again, '  If  I  bad 
had  this  poem  I  would  have  set  it  m3rBelf'; 
'  Truly  Schubert  has  the  divine  fire  in  him.'  He 
pored  over  them  for  days,  and  asked  to  tee  Schu- 
bert's operas  and  PF.  pieces,  but  the  illness  re- 
turned and  it  was  too  late.  But  from  this  time 
till  his  death  he  spoke  often  of  Schubert,  regret- 
ting that  he  had  not  sooner  known  his  worth,  and 
prophesying  that  he  would  make  much  stir  in 
the  world.*  Schubert  was  sure  to  hear  of  these 
gratifying  utterances,  and  they  would  naturally 
increase  his  desire  to  come  into  close  contact 
with  the  master  whom  he  had  k>ng  worshipped 
at  a  distance.  It  is  possible  that  this  embold- 
ened him  to  visit  the  dying  man.  He  seems  to 
have  gone  twice;  first  with  Anselm  Htitten- 
brenner  and  Sohindler.  Sohindler  told  Bee- 
thoven that  they  were  there,  and  asked  who  he 
would  see  first.  'Schubert  may  come  in  first* 
was  tibe  answer.  At  this  visit  perhaps,  if  ever,* 
it  was,  that  he  said,  in  his  affectionate  way,  *  Yon, 
Anselm,  have  my  mind  {Gtist),  but  Franz  has 
my  soul  {SeeUy  The  second  time  he  went  with 
Josef  Htlttenbrenner  and  Teltscher  the  painter. 
They  stood  round  the  bed.  Beethoven  waa 
aware  of  their  presence,  and  fixing  his  eyes 
on  them,  made  some  signs  with  his  hand.  No 
one  however  could  explain  what  was  meant, 
and  no  words  passed  on  either  aide.  Schubert 
left  the  room  overcome  with  emotion.    In  about 


1  8ditBdl«r.  'Beathorm/  U.  196. 

>  Schlndlar't  UM  of  ttia  tongi  pcmaad  bjr  BeothoTMi  dUkn  la  Ids 
two  Moonnta.  Compars  Us  'Beethoven.'  11. 138^  mtih  K.H.  2M  (I. 
9H). 

>  Sehtndler.  In  Bluerie'a  Theatemitung  (Vlenni),  May  a.  1891. 

*  See  Ton  Leltner. '  Anaelm  Htlttenbrenner,'  Orati.  1M8.  pw&  The 
itonr  hu  an  apocryphal  air,  hut  Hfttteabrenner  was  to  thoroaghl^ 
tnutworth7.  that  it  Is  diffleult  to  ttjutt  It.  At  any  rate.  Bwthoven 
is  not  likely  to  have  thus  ezpreascd  blmseir  before  be  bad  made  ae- 
qualntanoe  with  Sohabert's  mnsle. 
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tlirae  weeks  came  the  end,  and  then  the  funeral. 
Schubert  waa  one  of  the  toroh-bearers.  Frans 
Lachner  and  Bandhartinger  walked  with  him 
to  and  from  the  Cemetery.  The  way  back  lay 
by  the  Himmelpfortgrund,  and  close  by  the 
humble  house  in  which  he  had  drawn  his  first 
breath.  They  walked  on  into  the  town,  and 
stopped  at  the  'Mehlgrube/  a  tavern  in  the 
Kamthnerthorstrasse,  now  the  Hotel  Munsch. 
There  they  called  for  wine,  and  Schubert  drank 
off  two  glasses,  one  to  the  memory  of  Beethoven, 
the  other  to  the  first  of  the  three  friends  who  should 
follow  him.    It  was  destined  to  be  himself. 

Lablache  was  also  one  of  the  torch-bearers 
at  the  funeraL  This  and  the  part  which  he  took 
in  the  Requiem  for  Beethoven  [vol.  i.  aoi  a]  may 
have  induced  Schubert  to  write  for  him  the  '  $ 
Italian  Songs  for  a  Bass  voice,'  which  form  op.  8^ 
and  are  dedicated  to  the  great  Italian  basso. 

Hummel  and  Hiller  were  in  Vienna  during 
March  1827,  and  Hiller  describes  meeting  Schu- 
bert  and  Vogl  at  Madame  Lacsny-Buchwieser's, 
and  his  astonishment  at  their  joint  performance. 
'Schubert,*  says  ^  Hiller,  *had  little  technique,  and 
Vogl  but  little  voice ;  but  they  had  both  so  much 
life  and  feeling,  and  went  so  thoroughly  into  the 
thing,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  render  these 
wonderful  compositions  more  clearly  and  more 
n>lendidly.  Voice  and  piano  became  as  nothing ; 
the  music  seemed  to  want  no  material  help,  but 
the  melodies  appealed  to  the  ear  as  a  vision  does 
to  the  eye.*  Not  only  did  the  boy  think  it  the 
deepest  musical  impression  he  had  ever  received, 
but  the  tears  coursed  down  the  cheeks  even  of 
the  veteran  Hummel.  Either  then  or  a  few 
evenings  afterwards.  Hummel  showed  his  appre- 
ciation by  extemporising  on  Schubert's  *  Blinde 
Knabe/  which  Vogl  hi^  just  sung — to  Franzes 
delight. 

In  April  Schubert  wrote  the  beautiful  *  Nadit- 
gesang  im  Walde*  (op.  139  &)  for  4  men's  voices 
and  4  boms;  and  a  'Spring  Song,'  also  for  menls 
voices,  still  in  MS.  In  July  we  have  the  very 
fine  and  characteristic  serenade  'Zogernd  leise' 
(op.  135)  for  alto  solo  and  female  voices,  a  worthy 
pendant  to  the  *  Nachthelle,'  and  written  almost 
d  Pimproviste,*  A  ffite  was  to  be  held  for  the 
birthday  of  a  young  lady  of  Dobling.  Grillparzer 
had  written  some  verses  for  the  occasion,  and 
Schubert^  who  was  constantly  in  and  out  of  the 
Flrohlichs'  house,  was  asked  by  Anna  to  set  them 
for  her  sister  Josephine  and  her  pupils.  He  took 
the  lines,  went  aside  into  the  window,  pushed  up 
his  spectacles  on  to  his  brow,  and  then,  with  the 
paper  close  to  his  face,  read  them  carefully  twice 
through.  It  was  enough :  '  I  have  it,  said  he, 
it's  done,  and  will  go  famously.'  A  day  or  two 
afterwards  he  brought  the  score,  but  he  had  em- 
ployed a  nude  chorus  instead  of  a  female  one, 
and  had  to  take  it  away  and  transpose  it.  It 
was  sung  in  the  garden  by  moonlight,  to  the 
delight  of  every  one,  the  villagers  thronging  round 
the  gate.    He  alone  was  absent. 

1827  witnessed  another  attempt  at  an  opera — 
the  *  Graf  von  Gleichen,'  written  by  Bauemfeld, 
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apparently  in  concurrence'  with  Mayrhofer. 
Schubert  had  the  libretto  in  August,  i8a6,  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  management  of  the  Royal  Opera- 
house,  and  arranged  with  Grillparzer,  in  case  the 
Censure  should  cause  its  rejection,  to  have  it  ac- 
cepted by  the  Konigstadt  Theatre.  Owing  pos- 
sibly to  tbe  delay  of  the  Censure  it  was  i^early  a 
year  before  he  could  begin  the  composition.  The 
MS.  sketchy  now  in  Herr  Dumba's  collection,  is 
dated  at  the  beginning  *  17  Juni  1827.'  The  opera 
is  sketched  throughout,  and  he  played  portions 
of  it  to  Bauemfeld.  Forty  yesrs  later  the  sketch 
came  into  the  hands  of  Herbeck,  and  he  began 
to  score  it  after  Schubert's  indications^-of  which 
there  are  plenty — ^but  was  prevented  by  death. 

A  correspondence  had  been  going  on  for  long 
between  the  Schubert  circle  at  Vienna  and  the 
Pachler  fikmily  in  Gratz,  tbe  capital  of  Stjrria, 
as  to  an  expedition  thither  by  Schubert,  and  at 
length  it  was  arranged  for  the  autumn  of  this 
year.  Carl  Pachler  was  one  of  those  cultii^ited 
men  of  business  who  are  such  an  honour  to  Gkr- 
many ;  an  advocate,  and  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession, yet  not  ashamed  to  be  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  music  and  musicians,  and  proud  to  have 
them  at  his  house  and  to  admit  them  to  his  inti- 
mate friendship.  Amongst  his  circle  was  An- 
selm  HUttenbrenner,  the  brother  of  Schubert's 
firiend  Josef,  himself  an  earnest  admirer  of  Franz, 
whose  last  visit  to  Vienna  had  been  to  dose  the 
eyea  of  his  old  firiend  Beethoven.  The  house 
waa  open  to  painters,  singers,  actors,  and  poets, 
'  the  scene  of  constant  hospitalities,  the  head- 
quarters of  every  remarkable  person  visiting 
Gratz.'  Such  was  the  family  whose  one  desire 
was  to  receive  Sdiubeit  and  Jenger.  The  journey, 
now  accomplished  in  5}  hours,  was  an  affair  of 
two  days  and  a  night,  even  in  the  fast  ooach. 
They  left  on  Sunday  morning,  Sept.  2,  and 
reached  Gratz  on  Monday  night.  The  next  three  i 
weeks  were  spent  in  the  way  which  Schubert 
most  enjoyed,  excursions  and  picnics  by  day  ^ 
through  a  beautiful  country^  and  at  night  inces- 
sant music ;  good  eating  and  drinking,  clever 
men  and  pretty  women,  no  fuss,  a  little  romping, 
a  good  piano,  a  sympathetic  audienoe,  and  no  ' 
notice  taken  of  him — such  were  the  elements 
of  his  enjoyment.  The  music  was  made  mostly 
by  themselves,  Schubert  singing,  accompanying, 
and  playing  duets  with  Jenger,  and  extemporis-  ^ 
ing  endless  dance  tunes.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  composed  anything  of  great  moment 
during  the  visit.  A  galop  and  twelve  waltzes, 
pubUSied  under  the  titles  of  the  *  Gratzer  Waltzer ' 
(op.  91)  and  the  'Gr&tzer*  Galoppe';  3  songs 
(op.  106,  z,  9,  3— the  last  a  particularly  fine 
one)  to  words  by  local  poets— and  the  'Old 
Scottish  baUad'  by  Herder  (op.  165,  no.  5), 
were  probably  all  that  he  penned  during  this 
festive  fortnight ;  unless  perhaps  some  of  those 
exquisite  litUe  pieces  published  in  1 8 28  and 
1838  as  'Impromptus'  and  'Momens  musicals' 
are  the  result  of  this  time.    Two  songs,  written 

>  See  Sehabett's  letter  [Maj.  USB]  irith  Baaernbld's  itAtemente.  la 
the  '  Prene '  of  April  &.  1M».  and  '  SUtnale.'  Not.  1MB. 
*  PabUahed  Iqr  BuUnfar.  m  No.  10  of  the  'ra?orlte  Galope,'  ISSBl 
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a  couple  of  yean  before,  'Im  Walde/  and  'Auf 
der  Brttcke,'  of  the  purest  Schubert^  proved,  and 
justly  proved,  such  favourites  that  he  had  them 
lithographed  and  published  in  the  place.^  The 
visit  is  further  perpetuated  by  the  titles  of  the 
dances  just  mentioned,  and  by  the  dedication  to 
Mad.  Pachler  of  op.  io6,  a  collection  of  four  songs, 
the  three  already  named,  and  the  lovely  'Sylvia.' 
Schubert  seems  to  have  had  this  set  of  songs 
lithographed  without  name  of  place  or  publisher, 
shortly  after  his  return,  on  purpose  for  his  hostess.' 

The  journey  home  was  a  triumphal  progress, 
and  by  the  17th  they  were  back  in  Vienna. 
Schubert  then  wrote  the  second  part  of  the 
'  Winterreise'  (nos.  13-24),  completing  that  im- 
mortal work.  The  shadows  lie  much  darker  on 
the  second  than  on  the  first  part,  and  the  '  Weg- 
wdser,*  'Das  Wirthshaus,'  'Die  Krahe,'  'Die 
Nebensonnen,'  and  'Der  Leiennann,'  are  unsur- 
pMsed  for  melancholy  among  all  the  songs.  Even 
in  the  extraordinary  and  picturesque  energy  of 
'  Die  Post'  there  is  a  deep  vein  of  sadness.  Soiiu- 
bert  here  only  followed  faithfully,  as  he  always 
does,  the  character  of  the  words. 

On  October  za  he  wrote  a  little  4-hand  march 
as  a  souvenir  for  Faust  Pachler,  the  son  of  his 
host,  a  trifle  interesting  only  firom  the  circum- 
stances of  its  composition.  In  the  same  month 
he  composed  his  first  PF.  trio,  in  Bb  (op.  99),  and 
in  November  the  second,  in  Eb  (op.  looV  They 
were  both  written  for  Booklet,  Schuppancigh,  and 
Lincke,  and  were  first  heard  in  public,  the  one 
early  in  January,  the  other  on  March  a6,  1828. 
The  year  was  dosed  with  an  Italian  cantata, 
dated  Dec.  a6,  '  alia  bella  Irene,*  in  honour  of 
Miss  Kiesewetter  (afterwards  Mad.  Prokesch  v. 
Osten),  the  daughter  of  his  Mend  the  Hofrath, 
sponsor  to  the  Gastein  Symphony  (p.  .^44  a).  It 
is  still  in  MS.,  and  is  probably  more  interesting 
for  its  accompaniment  for  two  pianos  than  for 
anything  else. 

The  conununications  with  Probst  of  Leipzig 
went  on.  There  is  a  letter  from  him  dated 
Jan.  15,  and  he  himself  paid  a  visit  to  Vienna 
later  in  the  season,  and  made  Schubert's  '  personal 
acquaintance,  but  the  negotiations  were  not 
destined  to  bear  fruit  till  next  year.  But  a 
proof  that  Schubert  waa  making  his  mark  in 
North  Germany  is  afforded  by  a  letter  from 
Rochlits,  the  critic— editor  of  the  Leipzig  Allge- 
meine  Musikalische  Zeitung,  and  a  great  person- 
age in  the  musical  world  of  Saxony — dated  Nov.  7, 
i8a7,  proposing  that  Schubert  should  oompoee  a 
poem  by  hhn,  called  •  Der  erste  Ton,'  or  •  The 
first  Sound,*  a  poem  which  Weber  had  already 
set  without  success,  and  which  Beethoven  had 
refused.  Bochlits's  letter  was  probably  inspired 
by  the  recdpt  of  three  of  his  songs  set  by  Schubert 
as  op.  81,  and  published  on  May  27.  The  pro- 
position however  came  to  nothing. 

Coincident  with  these  communications  from 
abroad  came  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  improve- 

I  TImt  itood  orfgimtly  In  Bb  minor  and  Ab.  bat  on  rapuUlcatton 
I17  Dtabelli  after  his  dettli.  m  op.  M^  tha  kcji  wn  cbmnivd  to  O 
minor  and  0  major. 

9  Compara  Jenfer^  totter  In  X.H.  (U.  108).  nota,  with  Hottebohm*! 
notice  nader  fjp.  MBL  i  K.H.  4Z1  (IL 107). 


ment  in  his  position  at  home,  in  his  election  as  a 
member  of  the  representative  body  of  the  Musi- 
cal Society  of  Vienna.  The  date  of  dection  is 
not  mentioned;  but  Schubert's  reply,  as  given 
by  Herr  Pohl,*  is  dated  Vienna,  June  la,  1827, 
and  runs  as  follows : — 

The  Managing  Committee  of  Uie  Societj  of  Friendi 
of  Mualo  of  the  Austrian  Empire  having  thoaght  me 
worthj  of  election  as  a  Member  of  the  fiepreeentatiTe 
Body  of  that  excellent  Society,  I  beg  herewith  to  state 
that  I  feel  myself  greatly  honoured  by  their  choice,  and 
that  I  undertake  Ibe  duties  of  the  position  with  much 
satisfaction. 

FaAirs  SoHUBKBT,  Compositeur. 

We  have  mentioned  the  more  important  com- 
positions  of  1827.  There  remain  to  be  named 
two  songs  by  Schober  (op.  96,  no.  a;  Lf.  24, 
no.  I),  and  one  by  Reil  (op.  115,  no.  i);  a  comic 
trio,  'Die  Hochceitsbraten '  (op.  104),  also  by 
Schober;  and  an  Allegretto  in  C  minor  for  PF. 
solo,  written  for  his  friend  Walcher,  '  in  remem- 
brance  of  April  26,  1827,'  and  not  published  till 
1870. 

The  publications  of  1827  are  as  follow:^ 
the  Overture  to  '  Alfonso  and  Estrella'  (op.  69); 
Rondeau  brillant,  for  PF.  and  violin  (op.  70); 
songs — '  Der  Wachtelschlag '  (op.  68,  March  2), 
'Drang  in  die  Feme'  (op.  71,  Feb.),  '  Auf<dem 
Wasser  zu  singen'  (op.  72,  Feb.),  'Die  Rose* 
(op.  73,  May  10) — all  four  songs  previously  pub- 
lished in  the  Vienna  Zeitschri^  fiir  Kunst ;  four 
Polonaises,  for  PF.  4  hands  (op.  75) ;  Overture 
to  *  Fierabras,'  for  PF.  4  handa,  arranged  by  Czemy 
(op.  76);  12  •  Valsee  Nobles,*  for  PF.  solo  (op. 
77.  Jan.) ;  Fantasie,  etc.  for  PF.  in  G  (op.  78); 
2  songs,  *Das  Heimweh,'  'Die  Allmacht'  (op.  79, 
'May  16*);  3  songs  (op.  80,  May  25);  3  ditto 
(op.  81,  May  28) ;  Variations  on  theme  of  Hendd's 
(op.  82,  Dec.) ;  3  Italian  songs  (op.  83,  Sept.  12); 
4  songs  (op.  88,  Dec.  12). 

We  have  now  arrived  at  Schubert's  last  year, 
1828.  It  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  he 
had  any  presentiment  of  his  end ;  though,  if  a 
passion  for  work,  an  eager  use  of  the  *  day,*  were 
any  sign  that  the  *  night'  was  coming  *  in  which 
no  man  could  work,'  we  might  iJmost  be  justi- 
fied in  doing  so.  We  hear  of  his  suffering  from 
blood  to  the  head,  but  it  was  not  yet  enough  to 
frighten  any  one.  He  returned  to  the  eztra- 
ordUnaty  exertions,  or  rather  to  the  superabun- 
dant productions  of  his  eariier  yean,  as  the  fol- 
lowing full  list  of  the  compositions  of  1828,  in 
order,  as  far  as  the  dates  permit,  will  show. 

Bonn.  'Die  StanM*  (op.  98,  no.  1);  'Dv  Wlateribnl' 

(Lf.  98). 
STmphOQj  In  0,  ne.  9. 
Omtorlo.  MlrUm's  SlogMffenng. 
Song,  *  Auf  dam  etrom.'  Votee  and  Horn  (op.  119X 
LebenistAnne,  FF.  duet  (op^  144). 
Hjmn  to  tiM  H0I7  Ghoat  (op.  IM),  tar  S  Oholn  and  Wind. 
9  (narlerataeke. 

Bong. '  WidenehMn  *  (Uef  16,  no.  1). 
ManlnEbdMsan). 

Fufae  In  K  mloor,  PF.  docft,  op.  IflB  ('  Baden.  Jnny.  Ifli'X 
Grand  Bondeau,  PF.  dnat  (op.  107X 
Psalm  98.  In  Hebrew,  for  Baritone  and  Chonu. 
Bones, '  BcliwaoengeMint,*  noa.  1— IS. 
PF.  Sonata  In  0  minor. 
Ditto  In  A. 
DlttolnBb('B«pt.98*). 


Jan. 
Vaieh. 


June.      Mass 


July. 

August. 

Sept. 


4  •  Die  Oeaellaebatt  der  MniOcfreande,'  etc..  p.  I8b 
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Oel.        iooff. '  BchwaiMngMaac/  No.  14. 

New  B«n6dictiu  to  Mau  Id  0. 

'  Der  Hin  auf  den  FeUen.'  Yoloe  and  OUrlnat  (op.  139). 
•180'  oal7.    String  Quintet  In  0  (op.  IBS). 

This  truly  extraordinary  list  indudea  his  great- 
eit  known  symphony,  his  greatest  and  longest 
maaa,  his  first  oratorio,  his  finest  piece  of  chamber 
mosic,  3  noble  PF.  sonatas,  and  some  astonishingly 
fine  songs.  The  autograph  of  the  symphony,  218 
pages  in  oblong  quarto,  is  now  one  of  the  treasures 
of  the  Library  of  the  Musik-verein  at  Vienna. 
It  has  no  title  or  dedication,  nothing  beyond  the 
customary  heading  to  the  first  page  of  ike  score 
'Symfonie  Marz  i8a8»  Frz.  Schubert  Mpia,*  mark- 
ing the  date  at  which  it  was  begun*  If  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  specimen,  he  took  more  pains  this  year 
than  he  did  formerly.  In  the  first  three  movements 
of  this  great  work  there  are  more  afterthoughts 
than  usual.  The  subject  of  the  Introduction  and  the 
first  subject  of  the  Allegro  have  both  been  altered. 
In  several  passages  an  extra  bar  has  been  stuck 
in — between  the  Scherzo  and  the  Trio,  a  bars ;  in 
the  development  of  the  Scherzo  itself  16  bars  of 
an  exquisite  episode — first  sketehed  in  the  Octet — 
have  been  substituted.  The  Finale  alone  remains 
virtually  untouched.^  But  such  alterations,  always 
rare  in  Schubert,  are  essentially  different  tiom  th& 
painful  writing,  and  erasing,  and  rewriting,  which 
we  are  familiar  with  in  t£e  case  of  Beethoven's 
finest  and  most  spontaneous  music.  This,  though 
the  first  draft,  is  no  rough  copy ;  there  are  no  traces 
of  sketebesor  preparation ;  themusic  has  evidently 
gone  straight  on  to  the  paper  without  any  inter- 
vention, and  the  alterations  are  merely  a  few  im- 
provements' en  pastant.  It  is  impossible  to  look 
at  the  writing  of  the  autograph,  after  Schubert 
has  warmed  to  his  work,  especially  that  of  the 
Finale,  and  not  see  that  it  was  put  down  as  an 
absolute  impromptu,  written  as  fiut  as  the  pen 
could  travel  on  the  paper. 

It  seems  that  Schubert's  friends  used  to  lec- 
ture him  a  good  deal  on  the  diffuseness  and  want 
of  consideration  which  they  discovered  in  his 
works,  and  were  continually  forcing  Beethoven's 
laborious  processes  of  composition  down  his  throat. 
This  often  made  him  angry,  and  when  repeated, 
evening  after  evening,  ho  would  say,  *  So  you're 
going  to  set  upon  me  again  to  day  I  60  it,  I  beg 
you  I'  But,  for  all  his  annoyance,  the  remon- 
strances appear  to  have  had  some  effect;  and  after 
Beethoven's  death  he  asked  *  Schindler  to  show 
him  the  MS.  of  Fidelio.  He  took  it  to  the 
piano,  and  pored  over  it  a  long  time,  making  out 
the  passages  as  they  had  been,  and  comparing 
them  with  what  they  were ;  but  it  would  not 
do;  and  at  last  he  broke  out,  and  exclaimed 
that  for  such  drudgery  he  could  see  no  reason 
under  any  droumstanoes ;  that  he  thought  the 
music  at  first  just  as  good  as  at  last ;  and  that 
for  his  part  he  had  really  no  time  for  such  cor- 
rections. Whether  the  amendments  to  the  Great 
Symphony  were  a  remorseful  attempt  on  Schu- 

I  See  detetls  by  the  pretent  writer  In  Appendix  to  the  Lite  of 
Bchotiert.  tnmtleted  by  A.  D.  Coleridge.  Esq.,  rol.  U.  p.  S20. 

1  The  orlflnel  M&  orcbestrel  perts  show  at  any  rate  that  the 
ahentloni  In  the  More  wwe  madB  before  they  were  copied  from  It. 
Mr.  Stanford  kindly  examined  them  for  me  with  that  Tiew. 

i  Schindler.  '  KrinneniDfea.'  la  'NlederriMlalMbe  Mniltwritntifc* 
U87,  ppb 78-78;  81— SOi. 
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bert's  part  to  imitate  Beethoven  and  satisfy  the 
demands  of  his  firiends  we  cannot  tell ;  but  if  so 
they  are  very  unlike  the  pattern. 

The  autograph  of  the  Eb  Mass,  in  the  Bib- 
Uothek  at  Berlin,  does  not  show  at  all  the  same 
amount  of  corrections  as  that  in  Ab  (see  p.  3366), 
nor  do  the  fugal  movements  appear  to  have  g^ven 
any  special  trouble.  True,  the  *Giim  Sancto' 
was  recommenced  after  the  erasure  of  7  bars,* 
but  apparently  merely  for  the  sake  of  changing 
the  tempo  from  Q  to  i^,  and  the  larger  part  of 
the  movement  was  evidently  written  with  great 
rapidity.  In  the  *  £t  vitam '  there  are  barely  a 
dozen  corrections,  and  the  '  Osanna '  has  every 
mark  of  extreme  haste.  Some  of  the  erasures 
in  this  work  are  made  with  the  penknife — surely 
an  almost  unique  thing  with  Schubert  I  The 
4 -hand  PF.  fugue  in  E  minor  (op.  15a,  dated 
*  Baden,  June  1828*)  is  not  improbably  a  trial 
of  counterpoint  with  reference  to  this  Mass. 

The  Songs  of  i8a8  are  splendid.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  14  which  were  published  after 
his  death  with  the  publisher's  title  of  *  Schwan- 
engesang' — 'the  Swan's  song' — were  intended  by 
him  to  form  a  series  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
Schone  Mullerin  and  Winterreise ;  but  no  lover 
of  Schubert  can  dissociate  them,  and  in  the 
Liebesbothschaft,  Aufenthalt,  Standchen,  ete., 
we  have  some  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  in  the 
Atlas,  Am  Meer,  Doppelganger,  ete.,  some  of  the 
most  impressive,  of  his  many  songs.  The  words 
of  some  are  by  Rellstab,  and  the  origin  of  these 
is  thus  told  by  Schindler.^  Schubert  had  been 
much  touched  by  Schindler's  efforte  to  make  Bee- 
thoven acquainted  with  his  music,  and  after  the 
great  master's  death  the  two  gradually  became 
intimate.  Schindler  had  possession  of  many  of 
Beethoven's  papers,  and  Schubert  used  to  visit 
him  in  familiar  style,  to  look  over  them.  Those 
which  specially  attracted  him  were  the  poems 
and  dramas  sent  in  at  various  times  for  con- 
sideration; amongst  others  a  bundle  of  some 
ao  *  anonymous  lyrics  which  Beethoven  had 
intended  to  set,  and  which  therefore  attracted 
Schubert's  particular  notice.  He  took  them  away 
with  him,  and  in  two  days  brought  back  the 
Liebesbothschaft,  Kriegers  Ahnung,  and  Aufent- 
halt, set  to  music.  Thia  account,  which  is  per- 
fectly natural  and  consistent,  and  which  Mr.  Thayer 
allows  me  to  say  he  sees  no  reason  to  question, 
has  been  exaggerated^  into  a  desire  expressed 
by  Beethoven  himself  that  Schubert  should  set 
these  particular  songs ;  but  for  this  there  is  no 
warrant.  Ten  more  quickly  followed  the  three 
just  mentioned ;  and  tiiese  thirteen — 7  to  Rell- 
stab's  and  6  to  Heine's  words  (from  the  '  Buch' 

4  The  ominion  of  the  words  'Jetn  Chrltte'  at  the  end  of  the 
'  Quonlam.'  and  other  ombalons.  show  that  be  had  not  oonqoered  the 
carelesuMH  aa  to  the  treatmeut  of  the  wordi.  so  frequent  In  his  early 
Masses.  i  Schindler, '  Srlnnerunsen.'  etc.,  aa  before. 

•  They  proved  afterwards  to  be  by  BellsUb. 
T  Bee  Bellsub's  '  An  m.  Leben '  U.  245. 

•  Baron  BchOnsteln  relates— K.  H.  447  ( IL  UB^-^that  he  found  Hdne's 
•Bach  der  Lieder'  on  Schubert's  table  some  years  before  this  date, 
and  that  Schubert  lent  them  to  him  with  the  remark  '  that  he  should 
not  want  them  a^ln.'  But  such  reminiscences  are  often  wrong  In 
point  of  date :  the  fact  remains  Ineffisceable  In  the  mind,  the  date 
easily  gets  altered.  In  fact  Heine's  'Buch  der  Lieder'  was  first 
published  In  1827.  The  «  songs  which  Schubert  took  Irom  It  are  all 
from  the  secttoo  entitled '  Der  HeUnkehr.' 
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der  Lieder '),  were,  on  Mr.  Nottebohm*s  authority, 
written  in  August.  Tbo  last  is  by  Seidl ;  it  is 
dated  'Oct.  1828/  and  ia  probably  Schubert*! 
last  song. 

But  it  IB  time  to  return  to  the  chronide  of  his 
life  during  its  last  ten  months.  Of  his  doings 
in  Januaiy  we  know  little  more  than  can  be 
gathered  from  the  following  letter  to  Anselm 
Hiittenbrenner,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the 
British  Museum. 

YnvXA,  Jaw.  18»  1828. 

My  dear  old  HQttenlnmmer.  You  will  wonder  at  my 
wrltfaignow?  So  do  I.  But  if  I  write  it  is  beoaue  I  am 
to  get  aomething  by  it.  Now  Just  listen:  a  drawing- 
master's  plaoe  near  you  at  Orilts  is  vacant,  and  compe- 
tition is  myited.  My  brother  Karl,  nViom  you  probably 
know,  wishes  to  get  the  place.  He  is  rery  olever,  both 
as  a  landscape-paanter  and  a  draughtsman.  If  you  could 
do  anything  for  him  in  the  matter  I  should  be  eternally 
obliged  to  you.  Tou  are  a  great  man  in  Gxtts,  and 
probably  know  some  one  in  authori^,  or  some  <me  else 
who  has  a  vote.  My  brother  is  married,  and  has  a 
family,  and  would  therefore  be  rery  glad  to  obtain  a  per- 
manent appointment.  I  hope  that  things  are  all  right 
with  you,  as  well  as  with  your  dear  family,  and  your 
brothers.  A  Trio  of  mine,  for  Pianoforte,  violin,  and 
Violoncello,  has  been  lately  performed  by  Sohuppanngh, 
and  was  much  liked.  It  was  splendidly  executed  by 
Boklet,  Sohuppanslgh,  and  Link.  Have  you  done  nothing; 
new  ?  A  propos,  why  doesn't  ^  Oreiner,  or  whatever  his 
name  is,  publish  the  two  songs?  What's  the  season? 
Sappennentf 


I  repeat  my  request:  reoolleot|  what  you  do  for  asy 
ao  for  me.    Hopii  _ 
I  remaih'yoar  true  friend,  till  death. 


brother,  you  ao  for  me.    Hoping  for  a  Cavozmble  answer, 


Frahs  Sanmmax  Mpfa. 
of  Vienna. 

The  expression  'till  death/  which  appesn 
here  for  the  first  time  in  his  letters,  and  the 
words  'of  Vienna^'  added  to  his  name»  are  both 
singular. 

On  the  34th,  at  an  evening  concert  at  the 
Musik-Yereiu,  the  serenade  for  contralto  solo  and 
female  chorus  just  mentioned  was  performed, 
and  is  spoken  of  by  the  correspondent  of  the 
Leipzig  A. M.  Z.  as  'one  of  the  most  charming 
worics  of  this  fikvourite  writer.'  In  February  we 
find  three  letters  from  North  Germany,  one  from 
Probst  of  Leipzig,  and  two  from  Schott.  They 
show  how  deep  an  impression  Schubert  was 
making  outside  Austria.  Both  firms  expren 
warm  appreciation  of  his  m«sic,  both  leave  the 
terms  to  be  named  by  him,  and  Schott  orders 
a  list  of  9  important  pieces. 

On  March  26  Schubert  gave,  what  we  wonder 
he  never  gave  before,  an  evening  concert  on  his 
own  account  in  the  Hall  of  the  Musik-Verein. 
The  following  is  the  prqgnunme  exactly  reprinted 
firom  the  ori^^nal. 


sa  dem  Frivat  Concerte,  welobes  Rraas  Schubert  am 

26.  Mftra,  Abends  7  Uhr  im  Locale  dea  oesterreichischen  Musikvereini 

unter  den  Ti^shlaubea  No.  U8  au  geben  die  Ehre  haben  wird. 

Varkommeade  Stticka. 

1.  Brster  8ats  eines  neuen  Btreiuh  Quartetts  vorgetragen  voa 
den  Henen  B6hm,  Hols,  Weiss,  und  Idnke. 

2.  a.  Der  Kreutnug,  roa  Leitner  1  Oesinoe  mit  Begleitung  dea 
b.  Die  Sterne,         von  demselben         I  Piano  Forte,  voraetragen  von 
c  Fischerweise,     von  Bar.  Schlechta  \  Herm  Vogl,  k.  k.  pensionirtea 
d.  Fragment  ans  dem  Aeschylus         J  HofopemsAnger. 
Stibidchen  von  Orillpamr,  Sopran-Sdo  und  Ghor,  vorgetragen  von 
FrKuIein  Josephine  Frfihlioh  und  den  SohOleiinnen  des  Con- 
servatoriums. 

Neues  Trio  fUr  das  Piano  Forte,  Violin  and  Violonoelle^ 

vorgetragen  von  den  Herren  Carl  ICaria  von  Boklet,  Bbhm  und  Unke. 

&    Auf  dem  Strome  von  Bellstab.    Oesang  mit  Begleitung 
des  Horns  und  Piano  Forte,  vorgetragen  von  den  Herren 
Tietse,  und  Lewy  dem  Jtlngeren. 

t.    Die  Allmacht,  von  Ladislaus  Pyrk«r  Oesang  mit  Begleitung 
des  Piano  Forte,  vorgetragen  von  Bienren  Vo^ 

7.    Sohladitgesang  ron  Klopfttock,  Doppelohor  fbr  MInnerstimmsn. 

SimmtUche  MusikstOcke  sind  von  der  Composition  dee  Ckmoertgebers. 

Sintrittskarten  an  fl.  3.  W.  W.  sind  in  den  Knnsthandlnngen 
der  Herrea  Haslinger,  Diabelli  and  Leidesdorf  au  haben. 


a. 


4. 


This  programme  attracted  'more  people  than 
the  hall  had  ever  before  been  knowri  to  hold,' 
and  the  applause  was  very  great.  The  net 
result  to  Schubert  was  800  gulden,  Vienna  cur- 
rency,  equal  to  about  £33.  This  put  him  in 
funds  for  the  moment,  and  the  money  flowed 
freely.  Thus,  when,  three  days  later,  Faganini 
gave  his  first  concert  in  Vienna,  Schubert  was 
there,  undeterred,  in  his  wealth,  by  a  charge  of  5 
gulden.  Nay,  he  went  a  second  time,  not  that 
he  cared  to  go  again,  but  that  he  wished  to  treat 
Bauemfeld,  who  had  not  5  farthings,  while  with 
him  'money  was  as  plenty  as  blackberries.*' 

This  month  he  wrote,  or  began  to  write,  his 

1  A  pobUiliar  In  Orftti.  His  dsom  nai  Klanralcli,  and  the  two 
■anil.  Im  Wslde,  snd  Aaf  der  Brflcke  (op.  S8).  appeared  in  lUgr. 

1  Bm  Banemfeld's  Letter  la  tbs  'Fret:*/  AprO  17, 1800.  BtektrUmg, 
chsft  b  Schttberfk  irord. 


last  and  greatest  Symphony,  in  C.  He  is  said 
to  have  offered  it  to  the  Society  for  perfonnance, 
and  in  so  doing  to  have  expressed  himy^^f  to  the 
effect  that  henceforth  he  wished  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  songs,  as  he  was  nowplanted  firmly 
in  Opera  and  Symphony.  This  rests  on  the  au- 
thority of  Kreissle ;'  the  silence  of  Herr  Pohl  in 
his  history  of  the  Society  showe  Uiat  its  minute- 
books  contain  no  express  mention  of  the  reception 
of  the  work,  as  they  do  that  of  the  Symphony  in 
Oct.  1826.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  it 
was  adopted  by  the  Society,  and  is  entered  in 
the  Catalogue,  under  the  year  1828,  as  xiii  8024.* 
But  this  prodigious  work  was  ikt  beyond  the 
then  powers  of  the  chief  musical  institution  of 

SK.H.  445(0.132). 

«  Bee  Herr  FeU'i  lettsr  to  'TfasTImM'  of  Get.  27.  USL 
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Vienna.  The  piurta  were  copied,  and  some  re- 
hearsab  held;  bat  both  length  and  difficulty  were 
against  it,  and  it  was  soon  withdrawn,  on  Schu- 
bert's own  advice,  in  &Toar  of  his  earlier  Sym- 
phony, No.  6,  also  in  C.  Neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  was  perfonned  till  after  his  death. 

March  alBO  saw  the  birth  of  the  interesting  Ora- 
torio '  Miriam's  Song  of  Yictoiy,'  to  Grillparzer  s 
words.^  It  is  written,  as  so  many  of  Schubert*8 
choral  pieces  are,  for  a  simple  pianoforte  accom- 
paniment ;  but  this  was  merely  to  suit  the  means 
at  his  disposal,  and  is  an  instance  of  his  practical 
sagacity.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  since  the 
oratorio  has  become  a  favourite,  that  we  have  no 
other  orchestral  accompaniment  than  that  after* 
wards  adapted  by  Laqhner,  which  is  greatly 
wanting  in  character,  and  in  the  picturesque  ele- 
ments so  native  to  Schubert.*  A  song  to  Rell- 
stab*s  words,  *Auf  dem  Strom'  (op.  119),  for 
soprano,  with  obbligato  horn  and  PF.  accompani- 
ment, written  for  Lewy,  a  Dresden  horn-player, 
belongs  to  this  month,  and  was  indeed  first  heard 
at  Schubert*8  own  concert,  on  the  16th,  and 
afterwards  repeated  at  a  concert  of  Lewy's,  on 
April  20,  Schubert  himself  playing  the  accom- 
paniment each  time. 

To  April  no  compositions  can  be  ascribed,  un- 
less it  be  the  Quintet  in  C  for  string  (op.  163), 
which  bears  only  the  date  '1828/  This  is  now 
universally  accepted  not  only  as  Schubert*8  finest 
piece  of  chamber  music,  but  as  one  of  the  very 
finest  of  its  class.  The  two  cellos  alone  give 
it  distinction;  it  has  all  the  poetry  and  ro- 
mance of  the  G  major  Quartet,  without  the  ex- 
travagant length  which  will  always  stand  in  the 
way  of  that  noble  production ;  while  the  Adagio 
is  so  solemn  and  yet  so  beautiful  in  its  tone,  so 
entrancing  in  its  melodies,  and  so  incessant  in  its 
interest,  and  the  Trio  of  the  Scherzo,  both  from 
itself  and  its  place  in  the  movement,  is  so 
eminently  dramatic,  that  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
of  either  too  highly. 

In  May  we  have  a  grand  battle-piece,  the 
'  Hymn  to  the  Holy  Ghost,'  for  8  male  voices, 
written  for  the  Concert  Spirituel  of  Vienna,  at 
first  with  PF.,  in  October  scored  by  the  com- 
poser for  a  wind  band,  and  in  1847  published 
as  op.  154.  Also  a  'Characteristic  Allegro*  for 
the  PF.  4  hands,  virtually  the  first  movement  of 
a  Sonata-Tissued  some  years  later  with  the  title 
'  Lebenssturme'  (op.  144) ;  an  Allegro  vivace  and 
Allegretto,  in  Eb  minor  and  major,  for  PF.  solo, 
published  in  1868  as  ist  and  2nd  of '  3  Clavier- 
stticke';  and  a  song  '  Widerschein'  (Lf.  15,  i). 

In  June,  probably  at  the  request  of  the  pub- 
lisher, he  wrote  a  4-hand  Rondo  for  PF.  in  A, 
sinoe  issued  as  'Grand  Rondeau,  op.  107';  and 
b^;an  his  sixth  Mass,  that  in  Eb.  In  this  month 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Baden — Beethoven's  Baden ; 
since  a  fugue  for  4  bands  in  E  minor  is  marked 
as  written  there  in  *  June  1828.'    In  the  midst  of 

1  KniMle.  609  (II.  SBB).  nrt  that  It  was  prodaead  In  tha  Schubait 
Ooonri.  March  1838.  Bat  this  la  oootradieted  by  tba  ProgTamma 
irtiieh  it  prlntad  abova.  It  wai  fliat  perfonned  Jan.  SO,  UBS.  at  a 
cuacart  for  eraotinf  Schobert't  beadstona. 

s  It  baa  been  performed  (with  Laehner'a  orebeitrailon)  at  the 
Cryaial  Falaoe  Nf  anl  tlBMSk  at  tha  Laada  FaatiTal  UWijaDd  alwirtMra 
to 


all  this  work  a  letter'  from  Mosewius  of  Breslau, 
a  prominent  Prussian  musician,  full  of  sympathy 
and  admiration,  must  have  been  doubly  grati- 
fying as  coming  from  North  Germany. 

In  July  he  wrote  the  92nd  Psalm  in  Hebrew 
for  the  synagogue  at  Vienna,  of  which  Sulzer  was 
preoentor.  In  August,  notwithstanding  his  de- 
claration on  completing  his  last  Symphony,  we 
find  him  (under  circumstances  alreadv  described) 
composing  7  songs  of  Rellstab's,  and  6  of  Heine's, 
afterwards  issued  as  '  Schwanengesang.' 

He  opened  September  with  a  trifie  in  the 
shape  of  a  short  chorus,*  with  accompaniment  of 
wind  band,  for  the  consecration  of  a  bell  in  the 
church  of  the  Alservorstadt .  A  few  days  after,  the 
memory  of  Hummel's  visit  in  the  spring  of  1827 
seems  to  have  come  upon  him  like  a  lion,  and  he 
wrote  off  3  fine  PF.  solo  sonatas,  with  tiie  view 
of  dedicating  them  to  that  master.  These  pieces, 
though  very  unequal  and  in  parts  extraordinarily 
diffuse,  are  yet  highly  characteristic  of  Schu- 
bert. They  contain  some  of  his  finest  and  mout 
original  music,  and  also  his  most  affecting  (e.  g. 
Andantino,  Scherzo  and  Trio  of  the  A  minor 
Sonata);  and  if  full  of  disappointment  and 
wrath,  and  the  gathering  gloom  of  these  last  few 
weeks  of  his  life,  they  are  also  saturated  with 
that  nameless  personal  charm  that  is  at  once  so 
strong  and  so  indescribable.  The  third  of  the 
three,  that  in  Bb,  dated  Sept.  26,  has  perhaps 
more  of  grace  and  finish  than  the  other  two,  and 
has  now,  frt)m  the  playing  of  Mme.  Schumann, 
Mr.  Charles  Halle,  and  others,  become  a  great 
favourite.  The  sonatas  were  not  published  till 
a  year  after  Hummel's  death,  and  were  then 
dedicated  by  Diabelli-Spina  to  Robert  Schumann, 
who  acknowledges  the  dedication  by  a  genial 
though  hardly  adequate  article  in  his  'Ges. 
Schriften,*  ii.  139.  The  second  part  of  the 
Winterreise  was  put  into  Haslinger's  hands  for 
engraving  before  the  end  of  this  month.' 

In  October,  prompted  by  some  occasion  which 
has  eluded  record,  he  wrote  a  new  '  Benedictus ' 
to  his  early  Mass  in  C,  a  chorus  of  great  beauty 
and  originality  in  A  minor,  of  which  a  com- 
petent *  critic  has  said  that  *  its  only  fault  con- 
sists in  its  immeasurable  superiority  to  the  rest 
of  the  Mass.*  For  some  other  occasion,  which 
has  also  vanished,  he  wrote  accompaniments  for 
13  wind  instruments  to  his  grand  '  Hymn  to  the 
Holy  Ghost*;  a  long  scena  or  song  for  soprano — 
probably  his  old  admirer,  Anna  Milder — with 
pianoforte  and  obligate  clarinet  (op.  1 29) ;  and  a 
song  called  'DieTaubenpoet '(*  The  carrier  pigeon') 
to  Midi's  words.  The  succession  of  these  pieces 
is  not  known.  It  is  always  assumed  that  the 
Taubenpost,  which  now  closes  the  Schwanen- 
gesang,  was  the  last.  Whichever  of  them  was  the 
last,  was  the  last  piece  he  ever  wrote. 

The  negotiations  with  Probst  and  Schott,  and 
also  with  Brttggemann  of  Halberstadt,  a  pub- 

>  K.  H.  428  (U.  114). 

4  K.  H.  44S  (U.  ISl).  This  placa. '  Glanbe  Hofbonc.  mnd  Lleba.'  la 
not  to  be  oonfonnded  with  ooa  of  limllar  title  for  a  lolo  Tolce.  i»ub- 
Uahed.  Oct.  «.  1828,  ai  op.  97. 

»  Schabait's  letter  to  Jenger.  Sept.  9B.  K.  H.  4S7  (II.  U4X. 

•  Mr.  K.ProiitlBtba]loDthljMueicalBeoordforl8n.p.fiS* 
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liflher  anxioas  for  eome  easy  PF.  pieoes  for  a 
Beriea  called '  Miihling's  Miueuxn/  by  no  means 
fulfilled  the  promise  of  their  commencement. 
The  magnificent  style  in  which  the  Schotts  de- 
sired Schubert  to  name  his  own  terms  ^  contrasts 
badly  with  their  ultimate  refusal  (Oct.  30)  to 
pay  more  than  30  florins  (or  about  2^8.)  for  the 
PF.  Quintet  (op.  114)  instead  of  the  modest  60 
demanded  by  him.  In  fact  the  sole  result  was 
an  arrangement  with  Probst  to  publish  the  long 
and  splendid  Eb  Trio,  which  he  did,  according 
to  Nottebohm,*  in  September,  and  for  which  the 
composer  received  the  incredibly  small  sum  of  21 
Vienna  florins,  or  just  I7«.  6d. !  Schubert's  an- 
swer to  Probst^s  enquiry  as  to  the  'Dedication* is 
80  characteristic  as  to  deserve  reprinting  :— 

Vienna,  Aug.  1. 
Ener  Wohlgeboren.  the  opns  of  the  Trio  ia  100.  I 
entreat  you  to  make  the  edition  correct*^  I  am  extremely 
anxious  about  it  The  work  will  be  dedicated  to  no  one 
bnt  those  who  like  it.  That  is  the  moet  profitoble  de- 
dication.   With  all  esteem, 

Franz  Schttbb&t. 

The  home  publications  of  1828  are  not  so  im- 
portant as  those  of  former  years.  The  first  part 
of  the  Winterreise  (op.  89)  was  issued  in  Januaxy 
by  Haslinger;  March  14,  3  songs  by  Sir  W. 
Scott  (ops.  85,  86)  byDiabelli;  at  Easter  (April  6) 
6  songs  (ops.  92  and  108),  and  one  set  of  *  Mo- 
mens  musicals,'  by  Leidesdorf ;  in  May,  2  songs 
(op.  93)  by  Kienreich'  of  Gratz ;  in  June  or 
July  ('Sommer*)  4  songs  (op.  96)  by  Diabelli; 
Aug.  1 3,  4  Befrain-Iieder  (op.  95)  Weigl.  Also 
the  following,  to  which  no  month  can  be  fixed  : 
— '  Andantino  vari^  and  Rondeau  brillant  *  (op. 
84),  PF.  4  hands,  on  French  motifs,  forming  a 
continuation  of  op.  63,  Weigl ;  3  songs  (op.  87), 
Pennauer ;  4  impromptus  (op.  90),  and  1 2  Grat- 
2er  Walzer  (op.  91)  for  PF.  solo,  Diabelli ; 
Gratzer  Galopp,  do.  Haslinger  ;  4  songs  (op.  106) 
lithographed  without  publisher's  name. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  events  already  cata- 
logued to  have  prevented  Schubert's  taking  an 
excursion  this  summer.  In  either  Styria  or 
Upper  Austria  he  would  have  been  welcomed  with 
open  arms,  and  the  journey  might  have  given 
him  a  stock  of  health  sufficient  to  carry  him 
on  for  years.  And  he  appears  to  have  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  both.*  But  the  real  obstacle, 
as  he  constantly  repeats,  was  his  poverty.^  *  Its 
all  over,  with  Gratz  for  the  present/  he  says, 
with  a  touch  of  his  old  fun,  'for  money  and 
weather  are  both  against  me.'  Herr  Franz  Lach- 
ner,  at  that  time  his  constant  companion,  told 
the  writer,  that  he  had  taken  half-a-dozen  of 
the '  Winterreise*  songs  to  Haslinger  and  brought 
back  half-a-dozen  gulden — each  gulden  being  then 
worth  a  franc.  Let  the  lover  of  Schubert  pause  a 
moment,  and  think  of  the  'Post*  or  the  'Wirths- 
haus*  being  sold  for  tenpenoe !  of  that  unrivalled 
imagination  and  genius  producing  those  death- 

1K.H.  434(11. 109). 

>  Probst  announces  two  long  Uiti  of  new  miulc  In  tha  A.M.Z.  for 
Oct.,  but  no  mention  of  the  Trio.  It  b  reviewed  most  ikvourably 
in  the  A.1I.Z.  (or  Dec.  10,  ItffiK.  Alaal  he  was  then  beyond  tha  reach 
of  praise  or  blame. 

*  Whom  Schubert  parodieB  ai '  Grefner '  i.0.  grumbler. 

4  Jencer'a  and  Traweaer's  letters,  K.  H.  416, 427. 4SI.  etc. 

•  Letten.  K.U.  4S7  (U.  124).  eto. 
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less  strains  and  being  thus  rewarded!  When 
this  was  the  case,  when  even  a  great  work 
like  the  £b  Trio,  after  months  and  months  of 
negotiation  and  heavy  postage,  realises  the  truly 
microscopic  amount  of  '  so  florins  60  kreutzers* 
(as  with  true  Prussian  businesslike  minnteneas 
Herr  Probst  R>eoifieB  it),  of  1 7s.  6d,  as  oar  modem 
currency  has  it — not  even  Schubert's  flnency  and 
rapidity  could  do  more  than  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  It  must  have  been  hard  not  to  apply  the 
words  of  Miiller's  *  Leyermann '  to  his  own  case — 

Barfun  vat  dem  EIm  • 

Waakt  er  bin  und  her, 
Und  M«»  kleiner  Tetter 
Bleibt  ikm  imnur  leer. 

Wandering  barefoot  to  aod  fro 

On  the  ioy  gronnd. 
In  his  little  empty  tray 

Kot  a  oofiper  to  be  found. 

In  fact  so  empty  was  his  little  tray  that  he 
could  not  even  afford  the  diliffenoe-fare  to  Pesth, 
where  Lachner*s  *  Biirgschaft  was  to  be  brought 
out,  and  where,  as  Schindler  reminds  him,  he 
would  be  safe  to  have  a  lucrative  concert  of  hii 
own  music,  as  profitable  as  that  of  March  26. 
Escape  from  Vienna  by  that  road  was  impossible 
for  him  this  year. 

Schubert  had  for  some  time  past  been  living 
with  Schober  at  the  '  Blaue  Igel  *  (or  Blue  Hedge- 
hog), stiU  a  well-known  tavern  and  resort  of 
musicians  in  the  Tuchlauben ;  but  at  the  end  of 
August  he  left,  and  took  up  his  quarters  with 
Ferdinand  in  a  new  house  in  the  Neue  Wieden 
suburb,  then  known  as  No.  694  Firmian,  or 
Lumpert,*  or  Neugebauten,  Gasse,  now  (1881) 
No.  6  Kettenbrtlcken  Gasse ;  a  long  house  with 
three  rows  of  nine  windows  in  front ;  a  brown  slop* 
ing  tiled  roof;  an  entry  in  the  middle  to  a  quad- 
rangle behind ;  a  quiet,  clean,  inoffensive  plaoe.^ 
Here,  on  the  second  floor,  to  the  right  hand, 
lived  Schubert  for  the  last  five  weeks  of  his  life, 
and  his  death  is  commemorated  by  a  stone  tablet 
over  the  entry,  placed  there  by  the  Miinner- 
gesang  Yerein  in  Nov.  1869,  and  containing  these 
words : — '  In  diesem  Hause  starb  am  19  Novem- 
ber 1828  der  Tondichter  Franz  Schubert':— In 
this  house  died  on  Nov.  19,  1828,  the  oompoeer 
'  Franz  Schubert.  Ferdinand  had  removed  there, 
and  Franz,  perhaps  to  help  his  brother  with  the 
rent,  went  there  too.  He  made  the  move  with 
the  concurrence  of  his  doctor,  von  Rinna,  in  the 
hope  that  as  it  was  nearer  the  country — it  was  just 
over  the  river  in  the  direction  of  ihe  Belvedere 
—Schubert  would  be  able  to  reach  fresh  air  and 
exercise  more  easily  than  he  could  from  the  heart 
of  the  city.  The  old  attacks  of  giddiness  and 
blood  to  the  head  had  of  late  been  frequent, 
and  soon  after  taking  up  his  new  quarters  he 
became  seriously  unwell.  However,  this  was  so 
far  relieved  that  at  the  beginning  of  October  he 
made  a  short  walking  tour  with  Ferdinand  and 
two  other  friends  to  Ucber-Waltersdorf,  and 
thence  to  Haydn's  old  residence  and  grave  at 
Eisenstadt,  some  25  miles  from  Vienna.   It  took 

•  K.  H.  408  note. 

7  It  ts  quite  a  miulcal  spol    '  Franx  Haydn '  baa  a  ihop  Jbr  oomaa* 
tiUaa  at  tha  oomor  of  tbe  neit  bonae  to  Schubert'a. 
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them  three  days,  and  daring:  that  time  he  was 
very  earefal  as  to  eating  and  drinkinj^,  regained 
his  old  cheerfulness,  and  was  often  rery  gaj. 
Siill  he  was  far  from  well,  and  after  his  return 
the  bad  symptoms  revived,  to  the  great  alarm  of 
his  friends.   At  length,  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  3 1, 
while  at  sapper  at  Sie  Bothen  Kreas  in  the  Him- 
melpfortgrund,  an  eating>house  much  firequented 
by  himself  and  his  friends,  he  took  some  fish  on  his 
plate,  bat  at  the  first  mouthful  threw  down  the 
knife  and  fork,  and  exclaimed  that  it  tasted  like 
poison.      From  that  moment  hardly  anything 
out  medicine  passed  his  lips ;  but  he  still  walked 
a  good  deal.    About  this  time  Lachner  returned 
from  Pesth  in  all  the  glory  of  the  success  of  his 
opera;   and  thoagh  only  in  Vienna  for  a  few 
days,  he  called  on  his  friend,  and  thev  had  two 
hours*  conversation.    Schubai  was  fiul  of  plans 
for  the  future,  especially  for  the  completion  of 
'Graf  von  Gleichen,*  which,  as  already  mentioned, 
he  had  sketched  in  the  summer  of  1837.     He 
discussed  it  also  with  Bauemfeld  during  the  next 
few  days,  and  spoke  of  the  brilliant  style  in 
which  he  intended  to  score  it.    About  this  time 
Carl  Hols,  Beethoven^s  old  friend,  at  Schubert's 
urgent  request,   took  him   to   hear   the  great 
master*8  Cf  minor  Quartet,  still  a  novelty  in 
Vienna.    It  agitoted  him  extremely.     '  He  got 
(says  Holz)  into  such  a  state  of  excitement  and 
enthusiasm  that  we  were  all  afraid  for  him.*  ^   On 
the  3rd  Nov.,  the  morrow  of  All  Souls*  day,  he 
walked  early  in  the  rooming  to  Hemals-^then  a 
village,  now  a  thickly  built  suburb  outside  the 
6iirtelstrasse~to  hear  his  brother*8  Latin  Re- 
quiem in  the  church  there.   He  thought  it  simple, 
and  at  the  same  time  effective,  and  on  the  whole 
was  much  pleased  with  it.    Afler  the  service 
he  walked  for  three  hours,  and  on  reaching  home 
<wmplained  of  great  weariness. 

ShOTtly  before  this  time  the  scores  of  HandeFs 
oratorios  had  come  into  his  hands — ^not  impossibly 
some  of  the  set  of  Arnold's  edition  given  to  Bee- 
thoven before  his  death,  and  sold  in  his  sale  for 
10a  florins ;  and  the  study  of  them  had  brought 
home  to  him  his  deficiencies  in  the  department  of 
counterpoint.  '  I  see  now,*  said  he'  to  the  Froh- 
Hchs,  'how  much  I  have  still  to  learn ;  but  I  am 
going  to  work  hard  with  Sechter,  and  make  up 
for  lost  time* — Sechter  being  the  recognised 
authority  of  the  day  on  counterpoint.  So  much 
was  he  bent  on  this,  that  on  the  day  after  his 
walk  to  Hemids,  «.  e.  on  Nov.  4,  notwithstanding 
his  weakness,  he  went  into  Vienna  and,  with 
another  musician  named  Lanz,  called  on  Sechter, 
to  consult  him  on  the  matter,  and  they  actually 
decided  on  Marpurg  as  the  text-book,  and  on  the 
number  and  dates  of  the  lessons.'  But  he  never 
began  the  course.  During  the  next  few  days  he 
grew  weaker  and  weaker ;  and  when  the  doctor 
wns  called  in,  it  was  too  late.  About  the  nth 
he  wrote  a  note  *  to  Schober — doubtless  his  last 
letter. 

1  Qootrd  by  Nohl.  'nsethoren,'  ill.  984.  Holt  sty*  It  wm  the  Ian 
■tuto  that  poor  Schubert  heard.  Ferdinand  clalnu  the  lame  for  hii 
Requiem.    At  any  rate  both  were  Tery  near  the  end. 

•:  KrviMle's  Sketch,  p.  ISO. 

<  K.H.  4n  (11. 15S).  «iprfasly  on  Server's  authority. 

*  tilren  by  Banemfeld.  In  Die  rrc«e,  A  p.  i1.  liS9. 
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DKAaBCHOBSIl, 

I  am  ill.  I  hsre  eaten  and  drunk  nothing  for  eleven 
OSTi,  and  am  ao  tired  and  shaky  that  I  can  only  get 
from  the  bed  to  the  chair,  and  back.  Rinna  is  attending 
me.    If  I  taste  anything.  I  bring  it  up  again  directly. 

In  this  distressing  condition,  be  so  kind  as  to  help  roe  to 
■ome  reading.  Of  (hooper's  I  hare  read  the  Jjast  of  the 
Mohicans,  the  Spy,  the  Pilots  and  the  Pioneers.  If  you 
hare  anything  elee  of  his,  I  entreat  yon  to  leare  it  with 
Fran  Ton  Bogner  at  the  Coffee  house  My  brother,  who 
is  oonsoientionsneas  itself,  will  bring  it  to  me  in  the 
moft  oonsoientioos  way.  0^  anything  else.  Your  friend, 

BoHUBUur. 

What  answer  Schober  made  to  this  appeal  is  not 
known.  He  is  said  to  have  had  a  daily  report  of 
Schubert*!  condition  from  the  doctor,  but  there 
is  no  mention  of  his  having  called.  Spaon,  Rand- 
hartinger,*  Bauemfeld,  and  Josef  Httttenbrenner, 
are  all  said  to  have  visited  him ;  but  in  those  days 
there  was  great  dread  of  infection,  his  new  resi- 
dence was  out  of  the  way,  and  dangerous  illness 
was  such  a  novelty  with  Schubert  tluit  Ms  finends 
may  be  excused  for  not  thinking  the  case  so  grave 
as  it  was.  After  a  few  days  Rinna  himself  fell 
ill,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  a  staff-suigeon 
named  Behring. 

On  the  14th  Schubert  took  to  his  bed.*  He 
was  able  to  sit  up  a  little  for  a  few  days  longer, 
and  thus  to  correct  the  proo&  of  the  and  part  of 
the  'Winterreise,'  probably  the  last  occupation 
of  those  inspired  and  busy  fingers.  He  appears 
to  have  had  no  pain,  only  increasing  weakness, 
want  of  sleep,  and  great  depression.  Poor  fellow ! 
no  wonder  he  was  depressed  1  everything  was 
against  him,  his  weakness,  his  poverty,  the 
dreaiy  house,  the  long  lonely  hours,  the  cheerless 
future — all  concentrated  and  embodied  In  the 
hopeless  images  of  M&ller's  poems,  and  the  sad 
gloomy  strains  in  which  he  has  clothed  them  for 
ever  and  ever — the  Letzte  Hofifnung,  the  Kriihe, 
the  Wegweiser,  theWirthshaus,  theNebensonnen, 
the  Leiermann — all  breathing  of  solitude,  broken 
hopes,  illusions,  strange  omens,  poverty,  death,  the 
grave  I  As  he  went  through  the  pages,  they  must 
have  seemed  like  pictures  of  his  own  life ;  and 
such  passages  as  the  following,  from  the  Weg- 
weiser (or  Signpost),  can  hardly  have  failed  to 
strike  the  dying  man  as  aimed  at  himself : — 

Einen  Welter  seh'  Seh  stehen, 
UnyenUckt  vor  meinem  Blick, 
A'it<  Sfrofse  ihnm  iek  gektn. 
Die  noeh  keiner  ging  MvrQek, 

Straight  before  me  stands  a  signpost, 
Steaoifast  in  my  venr  gaxe ; 
*Tis  the  road  none  e'er  retraces, 
*Ti8  the  road  that  I  must  tread. 

Alas  I  he  was  indeed  going  the  road  which  no 
one  e*er  retraces !  On  Sunday  the  1 6th  the  doctors 
had  a  consultation;  they  predicted  a  nervous 
fever,  but  had  still  hopes  oif  their  patient.  On 
the  afternoon  of  Monday,  Bauemfeld  saw  him 
for  the  last  time.  He  was  in  very  bad  spirits,  and 
complained  of  great  weakness,  and  of  heat  in  hi^ 
head,  but  his  u^nd  was  still  clear,  and  there  was 
nu  sign  of  wandering ;  he  spoke  of  his  earnest 
wish  tor  a  good  opera-book.    Later  in  the  day, 

•  rriuleln  Oeltler  Inrorms  me  that  Ferdinand'*  wife  mil  living, 
U83)  mainUlus  that  Kandbartinger  waa  the  only  one  who  rinUnl 
him  during  hU  lllneM :  but  It  tt  dllBeult  to  resUt  the  $tat«merit!i 
of  Bauemfeld  (PresM.  Ap.M.  lW»)and  of  Krel««Ie'»  Informantt.  p.  452 
4li.  140>. 

•  Kerdinand.  iii  the  K.Z.M.  p.  143. 
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however,  when  the  doctor  arrived,  he  waa  quite 
delirious,  and  typhus  had  unmistakeaUy  hroken 
out.  The  next  day,  Tuesday,  he  was  very  rentless 
throughout,  trying  continually  to  get  out  of  bed, 
and  constantly  fancying  himself  in  a  strange 
room.  That  evening  he  called  Ferdinand  on  to 
the  bed,  made  him  put  his  ear  dose  to  his  mouth, 
and  whicpered  mysteriously '  What  are  they  doing 
with  me  f '  '  Dear  Franz,*  was  the  reply, '  they  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  get  you  well  again,  and  the 
doctor  assures  us  you  will  soon  be  right,  only 
you  must  do  your  best  to  stay  in  bed.'  He  re- 
turned to  the  idea  in  his  wandering — '  I  implore 
you  to  put  me  in  my  own  room,  and  not  to  leave 
me  in  this  comer  under  the  earth ;  dan*t  I  de- 
serve a  place  above  ground  t'  '  Dear  Frans,*  said 
the  agonised  brother,  '  be  calm ;  trust  your  bro- 
ther Ferdinand,  whom  you  have  always  trusted, 
and  who  loves  you  so  dearly.  You  are  in  the 
room  which  you  always  had,  and  lying  on  your 
own  bed.'  *No,'  said  the  dying  man,  *  that's  not 
true;  Beethoven  is  not  here.'  So  strongly  had 
the  great  composer  taken  possession  of  himl  An 
hour  or  two  later  the  doctor  came,  and  spoke  to 
him  in  the  same  style.  Schubert  looked  him 
full  in  the  face  and  made  no  answer :  but  turning 
round  clutched  at  the  wall  with  his  poor  dred 
hands,  and  said  in  a  slow  earnest  voice,  '  Here, 
here,  is  my  end.'  At  3  in  the  afternoon  of  Wed- 
nesday the  19th  Nov.  1828  he  breathed  his  last, 
and  his  simple  earnest  soul  took  ito  flight  from 
the  world.  He  was  51  years,  9  months,  and  19 
days  old..  There  never  has  been  one  like  him, 
and  there  never  will  be  another. 

His  death,  and  the  letters  of  the  -elder  Franz 
and  of  Ferdinand,  bring  out  the  family  rela- 
tions in  a  very  pleasant  light.  The  poor  pious 
bereaved  fkther,  still  at  his  drudgeiy  as  '  school 
teacher  in  the  Rossau,* '  afflicted,  yet  strengthened 
by  faith  in  God  and  the  Blessed  Sacraments,' 
writing  to  announce  the  loss  of  his  '  beloved 
son,  Franz  Schubert,  musician  and  com- 
poser ' ;  the  good  innocent  Ferdinand,  evidently 
recognised  as  Franz's  peculiar  property,  clinging 
to  his  brother  as  the  one  great  man  he  had  ever 
known ;  thinking  only  of  him,  and  of  fulfilling 
his  last  wish  to  lie  near  Beethoven,  and  ready  to 
sacrifice  all  his  scanty  savings  to  do  it — ^these  form 
a  pair  of  interesting  figures.  Neither  Ignaz  nor 
Carl  appear  at  all  in  connexion  with  the  event, 
the  father  and  Ferdinand  alone  sre  visible. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Friday  Nov.  ai.  It 
was  bad  weather,  but  a  number  of  friends  and 
sympathisers  assembled.  He  lay  in  his  coflin, 
dressed,  as  the  custom  then  was,  like  a  hermit, 
with  a  crown  of  laurel  round  his  brows.  The 
fjftce  was  cahn,  and  looked  more  like  sleep  than 
death.  By  desire  of  the  family  Schober  was  chief 
mourner.  The  coffin  left  the  house  at  half-past 
two,  and  was  borne  by  a  grou^  of  young  men, 
stud^ts  and  others,  in  red  cloaks  and  flowers, 
to  tbB  little  church  of  S.  Joseph  in  Margarethen, 
where  the  funeral  service  was  said,  and  a  motet 
by  Gansbaoher,  and  a  hymn  of  Schober's,  *Der 
Friede  sey  mit  dir,  du  engelreine  Seele ' — ^written 
that  morning  in  substitution  for  his  own  earlier 
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words,  to  the  music  of  Schubert's  'Pax  vobisoum' 
— were  sung  over  the  coffin.  It  was  then  taken 
to  the  Ortefriedhof  in  the  village  of  Wahring,  and 
committed  to  the  ground,  three*  places  higher  up 
than  the  grave  of  Beethoven.  In  ordinaiy  course 
he  would  have  been  buried  in  the  cemetery  at 
Matzleinsdorf,  but  the  appeal  which  he  made 
almost  with  his  dyiiur  breath  was  naturally  a  law 
to  the  tender  heart  of  Ferdinand,  and  through  his 
piety  and  self-denial  his  dear  brother  rests,  if  not 
next,  yet  near  to  ike  great  mumoian,  whom  he  to 
deeplyreverenoed  and  admired.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon Wiibelm  von  Checy,  son  of  tlM  authoress  of 
Euryaatbe  and  Rosamunde,  who  though  not  in 
Schubert's  intimate  ctrde  was  yet  ooe  of  his  ac- 
quaintanoes,  by  some  accident  remembered  that  he 
had  not  seen  him  for  many  months,  and  he  walked 
down  to  Bogner's  ooffeehouse,  where  the  com- 
poser was  usually  to  be  found  brtween  5  and  7, 
smoking  his  pipe  and  joking  with  his  friends,  and 
where  the  Cooper''s  novels  mentioned  in  his  note 
to  Schober  were  not  improbably  still  waiting  for 
him.  He  found  the  little  room  almost  empty,  and 
the  familiar  roumd  table  deserted.  On  entering 
he  was  accosted  by  the  waiter —^  Your  honour  is 
soon  back  from  the  funeral  1 '  ^  Whose  funeral  ?' 
said  Chezy  in  astonishment.  '  Franz  Schubert's.' 
replied  the  waiter, '  he  died  two  days  ago,  and  is 
buried  this  afternoon.'* 

He  left  no  will.  The  official  inventory  '  of  his 
possessions  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  which  he 
Is  described  as  *Tonkttnstler  und  Compositeur'—* 
musician  and  composer—ia  as  follows  : — *  Three 
dress  coats,  3  walkmg  coats,  10  pairs  of  trowsers, 
9  waistcoats — ^together  worth  37  florins ;  i  hat, 
5  pairs  of  shoes  and  2  of  boots — ^valued  at  a 
florins ;  4  shirts,  9  cravats  atkd  pocket  handker- 
chiefs, 13  pairs  of  socks,  i  towel,  i  sheet,  a  bed- 
cases — 8  florins ;  i  mattrass,  i  bolster,  i  quilt — 
€  florins ;  a  quantity  of  old  music  valued  at  10 
florins — 63  florins  ^say  £2  io«.)  in  all.  Beyond 
the  above  there  were  no  effects .'  Is  it  possible, 
then,  that  in  the  *  old  music,  valued  at  8«.  6<2.,' 
«re  included  the  whole  of  his  unpublished  manu- 
scripts t  Where  else  eould  they  be  but  in  the  house 
he  was  inhabiting  f 

The  expenses  of  the  illness  and  funeral,  though 
the  latter  is  especially  mentioned  as  'second 
class,'  amounted  in  all  to  269  silver  florins,  19 
kr.  (say  £37) — a  heavy  sum  for  people  in  the 
poverty  of  Fodinand  and  his  fitther.  Of  this  the 
preliminary  service  cost  84  fl.  35  kr. ;  the  burial 
44  fl.  45  kr. ;  and  the  ground  70  fi. ;  leaving  the 
rest  for  the  doetor's  fees  and  incidental  disburse- 
ments. Illness  and  death  were  truly  expensive 
luxuries  in  those  days. 

On  the  a 7th  Nor.  the  Kirchen-musikverein 
performed  Mozart's  Requiem  in  his  honour;  and 
on  Dec.  33  a  requiem  by  Anselm  Huttenbrenner 
was  given  in  the  Augustine  church.  On  the  14th 
Dec.  his  early  Symphony  in  C,  No  6,  was  played 

1  Next  to  BeeChoren  oobmi  'FrelhMr  tod  Wiaerd';  tb«in  'Job. 
Orar  O'Donol  and  GrSfln  O'Donnell,'  and  then  Sehnbert. 

*  Wllhelm  Tt«  Ohuj,  '  Srlnnerungen  am  malnen  Leban  *  (IJVB). 
US,  19. 

>  Giren  at  lensth  b^  Kretele  (p.  4ff7}-but  entJrelr  omitted  in  tlie 
translation— and  materiallj  misquoted  b7  liumprecht  (p.  15). 
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at  the  GeseUflcliaftt  concert,  and  ^^n  on  March 
1 2,  1839.  At  Linz  on  Christinas  Day  there  was 
a  fiinenJ  ceremony  with  speeches  and  music. 
Articles  in  his  honour  appeared  in  the  'Wiener 
Zeitschrift'  of  Dec.  25  (by  von  Zedlitz),  in  the 
'Theateneitnng'  of  Vienna  of  the  aoth  and  37th 
(by  Blahetka);  in  the  Vienna  'Zeitschria  fiir 
Ronst'  of  June  9,  ii,  13, 1829  (by  Bauemfeld) ; 
in  the  Vienna  '  Archiy  fUr  Geschichte  *  (by 
Mayrhofer);  and  memorial  poems  were  published 
by  Seidl,  Schober,  and  others.  On  Jan.  30, 1839, 
a  concert  was  given  by  the  arrangement  of  Anna 
Frohlich  in  the  hall  of  the  Musikverein ;  the 
programme  included  '  Miriam/  and  consisted 
entirely  of  Schubert's  music,  ezceptinff  a  set  of 
Flute  variations  by  Gabrielsky^  and  the  first 
Finale  in  Don  Juan;  and  the  crowd  was  so 
great  that  the  performance  had  to  be  repeated 
shortly  afterwaras.  The  proceeds  of  thefie  con- 
certs and  the  subscriptions  of  a  few  friends  sufficed 
to  erect  the  monument  which  now  stands  at  the 
back  of  the  grave.  It  was  carried  out  by  Anna 
Frohlich,  Gnllpaner,  and  Jenger.  The  bust  was 
by  Frans  Dialler,  and  the  cost  of  the  whole  was 
560  silver  florins,  46  kr.  The  inscription'  is  from 
the  pen  of  Grillparzer : — 

Z>IB  TONKUNST  BBGKUB  HIEK  KINBH  RBICmN  3ESITZ 

ABBR  NOCH  VIBL  SCHOBNBRB  HOFFNUNGBN. 

ntANZ  8CHUBBRT  LIBCT  HIBK. 

CBBORBN  AM  XXXI.  JJENNBR  MDCCXCVH. 

CRSTORBBN  AM  XIX.  MOV.  MDCCCXXVIII. 

XXXI  JAHRB  ALT. 


music   HAS  HERB  BNTOMBBD  A  RICH  TRBASURB, 

BUT  STILL  FAIRBR   HOPBS. 

FRANZ  6CHUBBST  LIBS  HBRB. 

BORN  JAN.  31,    X797; 

DIBD  NOV.  19,   1828, 

31  VBARSOLD. 

The  allusion  to  fairer  hopes  has  been  much 
criticised,  but  surely  without  reason.  When  we 
remember  in  how  many  departments  of  music 
Schubert *s  latest  productions  were  his  best,  we 
are  undoubtedly  warranted  in  believing  that  he 
would  have  gone  on  progressing  €sr  many  years, 
had  it  been  Uie  will  of  Gkid  to  spare  him. 

In  1 863,  owing  to  the  state  of  dilapidation  at 
which  the  graves  of  both  Beethoven  and  Schubert 
had  arrived,  the  repair  of  the  tombs,  and  the  ex- 
humation and  reburial  of  both,  were  undertaken 
by  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde.  The 
operation  was  begun  on  the  12  th  October  and 
completed  on  the  13th.  The  opportunity  was 
embraced  of  taking  a  cast  and  a  photograph  of 
Schubert*s  skull,  and  of  measuring  the  principal 
bonee  of  both  skeletons.  The  lengths  in  Schu- 
bert's case  were  to  those  in  Beethoven's  as  37  to 
39.' which  implies  that  as  Beethoven  was  5  ft.  ^  ia. 
high,  he  was  only  5  ft.  and  I  an  inch. 

Various  memorials  have  been  set  up  to  him  in 
Vienna.  The  tablets  on  the  houses  in  which  he 
was  bom  and  died  have  been  noticed.  They  were 

1  Wc  hart  glT«o  the  InMrlpition  ezsctly  m  It  ftands  on  the  monu- 
■Mnt.  Kralwte's  Tcnlmi  (468).  followed  by  Oiu&precht  ui4  othen.  to 
taMomel  In  •Imoet  cteii  line. 

>  Sm  '  ActenmlMica  D«rstel1anff  der  Atucrabunr  and  Wlcder> 
IxBglaetmnc  dw  Irdlaehca  Sesto  Ton  Beethoven  uud  bchubcrt.'  V  lenna. 
Oereld.  1MB. 


both  carried  out  by  the  Miinnergesang  Verein, 
and  completed,  the  former  Oct  7, 1858,  the  latter 
in  Nov.  1S69.  Tiie  same  Society  erected  by  sub- 
scription a  monument  to  him  in  the  Stadt-Park  ; 
a  sitting  figure  in  Carrara  marble  by  Carl  Kunt- 
mann,  wi^  the  inscription  *  Franz  Schubert, 
seinem  Andenken  der  Wiener  Mfumerge^ang- 
verein,  1873.'  It  cost  43,000  florins,  and  was 
unveiled  May  15,  1873. 

Outside  of  Austria  his  death  -created  at  first 
but  little  sensation.  Robert  Schumann,  then  1 8, 
is  said  to  have  been  deeply  affected,  and  to  have 
burst  into  tears  when  the  news  Teached  him  at 
Leipiag ;  Mendelssohn  too,  Choughiinlike  Schubert 
ia  temperament,  circumstancee  and  education, 
doubtless  fully  estimated  his  loss ;  and  Rellstab, 
Anna  Milder,  and  others  in  Berlin  who  knew  him, 
must  have  mourned  him  deeply ;  but  the  world 
at  larffe  did  not  yet  know  enough  of  his  works 
to  understand  either  what  4t  possessed  or  what 
it  had  lost  in  that  modest  reserved  young  mu- 
sician of  31.  But  Death  always  brings  a  man, 
especially  a  young  man,  into  notoriety,  and  in- 
creases public  curiosity  nabout  his  works :  and  so 
it  ^as  now  ;  the  atream  of  publication  at  once 
<began,  and  is  even  yet  flowing,  neither  the  sup- 
ply of  works  nor  the  eagerness  te  obtain  them 
having  ceased.  The  world  has  «iot  yet  recovered 
from  its  astonishment  as,  one  after -another,  the 
stores  accumulated  in  those  dusky  heaps  of  music 
paper  (valued  nt  84. 6<L)  were  maae  public,  each  so 
astonishingly  fresh,  copious,  and  difl'erent  from  the 
last.  As  Rongs,  masses,  part-songa,  operas,  cham- 
ber-music of  «11  sorts  and  all  dimensions — piano- 
forte-sonatas, impromptus  and  fantasias,  duets, 
trios,  <]uartets,  quintet,  octet,  issued  from  the 
fvess  or  were  heard  in  manuscript ;  as  each  season 
brought  its  new  sym|»hony«  overture,  entr'acte, 
or  ballet-music,  people  began  to  be  stagi,'ereii 
by  the  amount.  *A  deep  shade  of  suspicion,* 
said  A  lending  musioal  periodical  in  1839,  'is 
beginning  to  be  oast  over  the  authenticity  of 
posthumous  compositions.  All  Paris  has  been  in 
a  state  of  amazement  at  the  posthumous  diligence 
of  the  song-writer,  F.  Schubert^  who,  while  one 
would  think  that  his  4Mhe8  repose  in  peace  in 
Vienna,  is  still  making  eternal  new  songs.'  We 
know  better  now,  but  it  must  be  eonfesfled  that 
the  doubt  was  oot  so  unnatural  then. 

Of  the  MS.  music — an  incredible  quantity,  of 
which  no  one  then  knew  the  stoount  or  the  par- 
ticulars, partly  because  there  was  so  much  of  it, 
|)artly  because  Schubert  ooDcealed,orratherforgot, 
a  great  deal  of  his  work — aoertain  number  of  songs 
and  pianoforte  pieces  were  probably  in  the  hands 
of  (luolishers  at  the  time  of  his  death,  but  the  great 
bulk  was  m.  the  possession  of  Ferdinand,  as  his 
heir.  A  set  of  4  songs  (op.  105)  was  issued  on 
the  day  of  his  funeral.  Other  soogs — ops.  loi, 
104,  ig6,  IIO-II3, 1 16-118;  and  two  PF.  Duets, 
the  Fantasia  in  F  minor  (op.  103)  and  the 
'Grand  Rondeau'  (op.  107)— followed  up  to 
April  1839.  But  the  first  important  publication 
vas  the  well-known  *  Schwanengesang,'  so  en- 
titled by  Haslinuer— a  collection  of  14  sonjs, 
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7  by  BelliUb,  6  by  Heine,  and  i  by  Seidl— 
unquestionably  Schubert's  last.  They  were  issued 
in  May  1839,  and,  to  judge  by  the  lists  of  ar- 
rangements and  editions  given  by  Nottebohm, 
have  been  as  much  appreciated  as  the  Schone 
Miillerin  or  the  Winterreise.  A  stream  of  songs 
followed — for  which  we  miist  refer  the  student 
to  Mr.  Nottebohm's  catalogue.  The  early  part^ 
of  1830  saw  the  execution  of  a  bargain  between 
Diabelli  and  Ferdinand,  by  which  that  Firm  was 
guaranteed  the  property  of  the  following  works : — 

op.  i-32»  35.  39-59»  ^h  ^3.  64,  66-69,  71-77. 
84-88,  93-99,  101-104,  106,  108, 109,  113,  115, 
116,  119. 121-124.  127,  ia8.  130,  132-140,  142- 
153;  also  154  songs;  14  vocal  quartets;  the 
canons  of  181 3;  a  cantata  in  C  for  3  voices; 
the  Hymn  to  the  Holy  Ghost ;  Klopstock*s  Stobat 
Mater  in  F  minor,  and  Grosse  Halleluja ;  Mag- 
nificat in  C ;  the  String  Quintet  in  G ;  4  string 
quartets  in  C,  Bb,  G,  Bb  ;  a  string  trio  in  Bb  ;  a 
sonatas  in  A  and  A  minor,  variations  in  F,  an 
Adagio  in  Db.  and  Allegretto  in  Of —all  for  PF. 
solo ;  Sonata  for  PF.  and  Arpeggione ;  Sonata 
in  A,  and  Fantasie  in  C^both  for  PF.  and  violin ; 
Rondo  in  A  for  violin  and  quartet ;  Adagio  and 
Rondo  in  F,  for  PF.  and  quartet ;  a  Concert- 
piece  in  D  for  violin  and  orchestra ;  Overture 
in  D  for  orchestra  ;  Overture  to  3rd  Act  of  the 

*  Zauberharfe  * ;  Lazarus  ;  a  Tantum  ergo  in  £b 
for  4  voices  and  orchestra ;  an  Offcrtorium  in  Bb 
for  tenor  solo,  chorus  and  orchestra. 

Another  large  portion  of  Ferdinand's  posses- 
sions came,  sooner  or  later,  into  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Eduard  Schneider,  son  of  Franz*s  sister 
Theresia.  They  comprised  the  autographs  of 
Symphonies  i,  2,  3,  and  6,  and  copies  of  4  and 
5  ;  Autographs  of  operas : — ^the  *  Teufers  Lust- 
schloss,*  '  Fernando,*  '  Der  Vierjahrige  Posten,* 

*  Die  Freunde  von  Salamanka,'  *  Die  BtligBohaft,' 
•Fierabras,'and<Sakontala';  the  Mass  in  F; 
and  the  original  orchestral  parts  of  the  whole  of 
the  music  to  *  Rosamonde.'  The  greater  part  of 
these  are  now  (1883)  safe  in  the  popfloooion  of  Herr 
Nicholas  Dumba  of  Vienna. 

On  July  10,  1830,  Diabelli  began  the  issue  of 
what  was  termed  Schubert's  *  Musical  Remains ' 
{mtuikalUche  Naehl€t»),ihough  confined  to  songs ; 
and  continued  it  at  intervals  till  1850^  by  which 
time  50  Parts  (^Lieferungmi),  containing  137  songs, 
had  appeared.  In  1830  he  also  issued  the  two 
astonishing  4-hand  marches  (op.  121) ;  and  a  set 
of  20  waltzes  (op.  137);  whilst  other  houses 
published  the  PF.  Sonatas  in  A  and  Eb  (op.  1 20, 
122) ;  two  string  quartets  of  the  year  1824  (op. 
1 25) ;  the  D  minor  Quartet,  etc.  For  the  progress 
of  the  publication  after  this  date  we  must  again 
refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Nottebohm's  invaluable 
Thematic  Catalogue  (Vienna,  Schreiber,  1874), 
which  contains  every  detail,  and  may  be  implicitly 
relied  on;  merely  mentioning  the  principal  works, 
and  the  year  of  publication : — Miriam,  Mass  in 

1  The  Uit  which  followi  to  taken  from  Kreluls.  jt.  OK  (II.  94B).  who 
apparently  bad  the  oiifliial  document  before  him.  The  only  date 
given  by  Kreisele  is  1890,  bat  it  muit  have  been  early  in  that  year, 
•Inoe  op.  UD.  which  fomu  part  of  the  bar^galn.  was  issued  in 
Pebmary.  Some  of  the  numbers  in  the  list  had  already  been  issued 
■•the  property  of  the  pu  bib  hen. 
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Bb,  3  last  Sonatas  and  the  Grand  Duo.  1838; 
Symphony  in  C,  1840  ;  Phantasie  in  C,  PF.  and 
violin,  1850 ;  Quartet  in  G,  1852  ;  Quintet  in  C, 
and  Octet,  1854;  Gesang  der  Geister,  1858; 
Verschworenen,  1862;  Mass  in  £b,  i^s; 
Lazarus,  1866;  Symphony  in  B  minor,  1867; 
Mass  in  Ab,  1875. 

No  complete  critical  edition  of  Schubert's 
works  has  yet  been  undertaken.  Of  the  piano* 
forte  pieces  and  songs  there  are  numberless  publi- 
cations, for  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr. 
Nottebohm's  Thematic  Catalogue.  Of  the  Song* 
two  collections  may  be  signalised  as  founded  od 
the  order  of  opus  numbers  :•— that  of  Senff  of 
Leipzig,  edited  by  Julius  Rietz,  361  aongs  in  20 
vols.,  and  that  of  Litolff  of  Brunswick — songs  in 
10  vols.  But  neither  of  these,  though  styled 
'  complete,*  are  so.  For  instance,  each  omits  ops. 
83,  no,  129,  165,  172,  173;  the  6  Bongs  pub- 
lished by  MttUer,  the  40  by  Gotthard ;  and  Litolff 
also  omits  ops.  21,  60.  Still,  as  the  nearest  to 
completeness,  these  have  been  used  as  the  basis 
of  List  No.  I.  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Schumann's  visit  to  Vienna  in  the  late  autumn 
of  1838  formed  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Schubert  music.  He  saw  the  immense  heap  of 
MSS.  which  remained  in  Ferdinand's  hands  even 
after  the  mass  bought  by  Diabelli  had  been  takm 
away,  and  amongst  them  several  symphonies. 
Such  sympathy  and  enthusiaBm  as  his  must  have 
been  a  rare  delight  to  the  poor  desponding 
brother.  His  eagle  eye  soon  discovered  the  worth 
of  these  treasures.  He  picked  out  several  works  to 
be  recommended  to  publishers,  but  meantime  one 
beyond  all  the  rest  rivetted  his  attention — the 
great  symphony  of  March  i8a8  (was  it  the  auto- 
graph, not  yet  deposited  in  the  safe-keeping  of 
the  Geselischafi  derMusikfreunde,  or  a  copy?)  and 
he  arranged  with  Ferdinand  to  send  a  transcript 
of  it  to  Leipzig  to  Mendelssohn  for  the  Gewand- 
haus  Concerts,  where  it  was  produced  Mar.  21, 
1839,*  '^^  re})eated  no  less  than  3  times  during 
the  f(dlowing  season.  His  chamber-musio  was 
becoming  gradually  known  in  the  North,  and  as 
early  as  1833  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
Berlin  and  Leipzig  programmes.  David,  who 
led  the  taste  in  chamber  music  at  the  latter  place,' 
was  devoted  toSchubert.  He  gradually  introduced 
his  works,  until  there  were  few  seasons  in  which  the 
Quartets  in  A  minor,  D  minor  (the  score  of  which 
he  edited  for  Senff),  and  G,  the  String  Quintet 
in  C  (a  special  favourite),  the  Octet,  both  Trioe,  the 
PF.  Quintet,  and  the  Rondeau  brillant,  were  not 
performed  amid  great  applause,  at  his  concerts. 
Schumann  had  long  been  a  zealous  Schubert  pro- 
pagandist. From  an  early  date  his  ZeiUehrifi 
contains  articles  of  more  or  less  length,  always 
inspired  by  an  ardent  admiration ;  Schubert's 
letters  ated  poems  and  his  brother's  excellent  short 
sketch  of  his  life,  printed  in  vol.  x  (Ap.  23  to  May  3, 
1839) — obvious  fruits  of  Schumann's  Vienna 
visit — are  indispensable  materials  for  Schubert's 

>  March  S2  in  the  Alls.  Hue.  Zdtane.  March  81  In  Schumann's  paper. 
Misled  by  the  former  the  date  is  glren  In  the  Morraphy  of  Menrfels- 
BOhn  as  the  22nd.  [Vol.  11.  2706.]  The  reader  will  |^ea«e  eorrart 
this.  The  Symphony  was  rereated  Dec.  11  ItSB.  March  W  and  April  9^ 
IMO.    Mendelssohn  made  a  few  ca*s  in  the  tnirk  fur  perfurmanGa.. 
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biography;  when  the  Symphony  waB  performed  he 
dedicated  to  it  one  of  his  longest  and  most  genial 
effasionSy'  and  each  fresh  piece  was  greeted  with 
a  hearty  welcome  as  it  feU  from  the  press.  One 
of  Schumann's  especial  favourites  was  the  Eb 
Trio ;  he  liked  it  even  better  than  that  in  Bb, 
and  has  left  a  memorandum  of  his  fondness  in 
the  opening  of  the  Adagio  of  his  Symphony  in  C, 
which  is  identical,  in  key  and  intervals,  with  that 
of  Schubert's  Andante.  The  enthusiasm  of  these 
prominent  musicians,  the  repeated  performances 
of  the  Symphony,  and  its  publication  by  Breitkopfe 
(in  Jan.  1850),  naturally  gave  Schubert  a  strong 
bold  on  Leipeig,  at  that  time  the  most  active 
musical  centre  of  Europe ;  and  after  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Conservatorium  in  1843  many  English 
and  American  students  must  have  carried  bnck 
the  love  of  his  romantic  and  tuneful  music  to  their 
own  countries. 

Several  performances  of  large  works  had  taken 
place  in  Vienna  since  Schubert's  death,  chiefly 
through  the  exertions  of  Ferdinand,  and  of  a 
certain  Leitermayer,  one  of  Franz's  early  friends ; 
such  as  the  £b  Mass  at  the  parish  church  of 
Maria  Trost  on  Nov.  15,  1829  ;  Miriam,  with 
Lachner's  orchestration,  at  a  Gesellschaft  Concert 
in  1830;  two  new  overtures  in  1833;  an  over- 
ture in  E,  the  Chorus  of  Spirits  frt>m  Roeamunde, 
the  Grosses  Halleluja,  etc.,  early  in  1835,  >^d  four 
large  concerted  pieces  from  Fierabras  later  in 
the  year ;  an  overture  in  D ;  the  finale  of  the  last 
Symphony ;  a  march  and  chorus,  and  an  air  and 
chorus,  from  Fierabras,  in  April  1836;  another  new 
overture,  and  several  new  compositions  from  the 
' Remains, '  in  the  winter  of  1 837-8.  As  &r  as  can 
be  judged  by  the  silence  of  the  Vienna  newspapers 
these  passed  almost  unnoticed.  Even  the  competi- 
tion with  North  Germany  failed  to  produce  the 
effect  which  might  have  been  expected.  It  did 
indeed  excite  the  Viennese  to  one  effort.  On  the 
1 5th  of  the  December  ibllowing  the  production  of 
the  Symphony  at  Leipzig  its  performance  was  at- 
tempted at  Vienna,  but  though  the  whole  work 
was  announced,!  such  had  been  the  difficulties  at 
rehearsal  that  the  first  two  movements  alone 
were  given,  and  they  were  only  carried  off  by  the 
interpolation  of  an  air  from  *  Lucia '  between 
them. 

But  symphonies  and  symphonic  works  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  float  rapidly;  songs  are 
more  buoyant,  and  Schubert's  songs  soon  began 
to  make  their  way  outside,  as  they  had  long  siaoe 
done  in  his  native  place.  Wherever  they  once 
penetrated  their  success  was  certain.  In  Paris, 
where  spirit,  melody,  and  romance  are  the  certain 
criterions  of  success,  and  where  nothing  dull 
or  obscure  is  tolerated,  they  were  introduced  by 
Nourrit,  and  were  so  much  liked  as  actually  to 
find  a  transient  place  in  the  programmes  of  the 


I  *  G6B.  Sdiriftcn,' IIL IVS.  Behnmann'*  expreaslons  1eftT«  no  donbt 
that  the  Symphony  In  0  wm  In  Ferdinand's  poMOMlon  M  tho  time  of 
Us  Tide  Thtf  and  many  other  of  hie  article*  on  Behabert  hare  been 
tranelatod  Into  Sngliih  by  Mlie  M.  B.  ron  Glehn.  and  Un,  Bitter. 

t  The  MS.  parts  In  the  poacesion  of  the  Miisik  Verdn  show  the 
■loet  cruel  eats,  poesilrijr  with  a  view  to  this  perfomanoe.  In  the 
riiMJa.  ofie  of  the  most  essential  and  e^Rctive  sections  of  tlte  more- 
Bcnt  Is  cleMi  cxpniignl. 
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Concerts  of  the  Conservatoire,  the  stronghold  of 
musical  Toryism.'  The  first  French  collection 
was  published  in  1 834,  by  Richault,  with  trans- 
lation by  B^anger.  It  contained  6  songs— Die 
Post,  Standchen,  Am  Meer,  Das  Fischerm&dchen, 
Der  Tod  und  das  Madchen,  and  Schlummer- 
lied.  The  Erl  King  and  others  followed.  A  larger 
collection,  with  translation  by  Emil  Deschamps, 
was  issued  by  Brandus  in  1 838  or  39.  It  is  entitled 
'Collection  des  Lieder  de  Franz  Schubert,'  and 
contains  16 — La  jeune  religieuse;  Margu^te  ; 
Le  roi  des  aulnes ;  La  rose ;  La  s^r^nade ;  La 
poete;  Ave  Maria;  La  cloche  des  agonisants;  La 
jeune  fiUe  et  la  mort;  Bosemonde;  Les  plaintes 
de  la  jeune  fiUe ;  Adieu ;  Les  astres ;  La  jeune 
m^re;  La  berceuse;  Eloge  des  larmes.^  Except 
that  one — Adieu' — is  spurious,  the  selection 
does  great  credit  to  Parisian  taste.  This  led  the 
way  to  the  *  Quarante  m^odies  de  Schubert  *  of 
Kichault,  Launer,  etc.,  a  thin  8vo.  volume,  to 
which  many  an  English  amateur  is  indebted  for  his 
first  acquaintance  with  these  treasures  of  life. 
By  1845  Richault  had  published  as  many  as  150 
with  French  words. 

Some  of  the  chamber  music  also  soon  obtained 
a  certain  popularity  in  Paris,  through  the  playing 
of  Tilmant,  Urban,  and  Alkan,  and  later  of  Alard 
and  Franchomme.  The  Trio  in  Bb,  issued  by 
Richault  in  1838,  was  the  first  instrumental  work 
of  Schubert^s  published  in  France.  There  is  a 
'Collection  oompUte'  of  the  solo  PF.  works, 
published  by  Richault  in  8vo.,  containing  the 
Fantaisie  (op.  15),  10  sonatas,  the  two  Russian 
marches.  Impromptus,  Momens  musicals,  5  single 
pieces,  and  9  sets  of  dances.  Liszt  and  Heller 
kept  the  flame  alive  by  their  transcriptions  of 
the  sonss  and  waltzes.  But  beyond  this  the 
French  hardly  know  more  of  Schubert  now  than 
they  did  then ;  none  of  his  large  works  have  be- 
come popular  with  them.  Habeneck  attempted 
to  rehearse  the  Symphony  in  C  (No.  10)  in  1843, 
but  the  band  refused  to  go  beyond  the  first 
movement,  and  Schubert's  name  up  to  this  date 
(1881)  appears  in  the  programmes  of  the  Con- 
certs of  the  Conservatoire  attached  to  three 
songs  only.  M.  Pasdeloup  has  introduced  the 
Symphony  in  C  and  the  fragments  of  that  in 
B  minor,  but  they  have  taken  no  hold  on  the 
Parisian  amateurs. 

Liszt's  devotion  to  Schubert  has  been  great 
and  unceasing.  We  have  already  mentioned  his 
production  of  Alfonso  and  Estrella  at  Weimar 
in  1854,  but  it  is  right  to  give  a  list  of  his 
transcriptions,  which  have  done  a  very  great 
deal  to  introduce  Schubert  into  many  quarters 
where  his  compositions  would  otherwise  have 
been  a  sealed  book.     His  first  transcription — 

•  'Ia  Jeune  Religleose*  and  'Le  rol  des  Aulnes'  were  sung  by 
Kourrii.  at  the  Concerts  of  Jan.  IB  and  April  26, 19KV.  renpectiTcIy— 
Um  latter  with  orchestral  aceompaniment.  On  March  SO.  liQS.  Mar- 
guerite was  sung  by  Mile.  Falcon,  and  there  the  list  stops.  Schubert's 
name  has  never  scain  appeared  In  these  programmes,  to  any  piece, 
vocal  or  insirumaital. 

•  This  list  Is  oopled  from  the  Paris  correspondence  of  the  A.M.  Z., 
189.P.9M.  ^     „, 

•  This  song  Is  made  up  of  phrases  from  Schubert's  *ontt».  and  win 
probably  always  be  attributed  to  him.  It  sunds  even  In  Pauerv 
edition.  But  it  is  by  A.  H.  von  Weyrauch.  who  published  it  hitutnM 
bj  IKi.    See  Nottebohm's  Catalogue,  p.  .04. 
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Die  Row,  OT.  73— WM  made  in  '  1834,  and  ap- 
peared in  rariB  the  same  year.  It  was  fol- 
lowed in  1838  by  the  Stiindchen,  Post,  and  Lob 

der  Thranen,  and  in  1839  ^7  ^^®  ^^  ^^  '^^^  ^7 
13  Lieder.  These  again  by  6  Lieder ;  4  Greist- 
Uche  Lieder ;  6  of  the  Mullerlieder ;  the  Schwan- 
engesang,  and  the  Winterreise.  Lisst  has  also 
transcribed  the  Divertissement  k  la  hongroise,  3 
Marches  and  9  *  Valses-oaprices/  or  '  Soir^  de 
Vienne/  after  Schubert's  op.  67.  All  the  above 
are  for  PF.  solo.  He  has  also  scored  the  aooom- 
paniment  to  the  Junge  Nonne,  Gretchen  am 
Spinnrade,  So  lasst  mich  scheinen,  and  the  £rl 
King,  for  a  small  orchestra;  has  adapted  the 
AUinacht  for  tenor  solo,  male  oborus>  and  of* 
ohestra,  and  has  converted  the  Faatasie  in  C  (op. 
15)  into  a  Concerto  for  PF.  and  erchestra.  Some 
will  think  these  changes  indefensible,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  are  done  in>  a  masterly 
manner,  and  that  many  of  them  have  become 
very  popular. — Heller's  anangements  are  eon- 
fined  to  6  &voOTito  songs. 

England  madia  an  appearaDce-  in  the  field  with 
a  songs,  *  The  Letter  of  flowers  *  and  *  The  Secret)' 
which  were  published  by  Mr.  Ayrton.  in.  18315  in 
the  Musical  Library^  to  OzenfordV  transUtion. 
Mr.  Wessel  (Ashdown  ft  Parry)  had  begun  his 
'Series  of  German  Songs'  earlier  thui  this, 
and  by  1840,  out  of  a  total  of  i^,  the  list  in- 
cluded 38  of  SohuberfiB,  lemarkably  well  chosen^ 
and  including  several  of  the  finest  though  less 
known  ones,  &.g.  Ganjrmed,  An  den  Toid,  Sei 
mir  gegrttsst.  Die- Rose,  etc.,  eta  Ewer's  *  Gems 
of  Gennan  Songv'  containing  maay  of  Schu- 
bert's, were  begun  in  1836.  Schubert's  music 
took  a  long  time  before  it  obtained  any  public 
footing  in  this  country.  The  first  time  it  ap- 
pears m  the  Philharmonia  progranmies — ^then  so- 
ready  to  welcome  novelties — is  on  May  ao,  1839, 
when  Ivanoff  sang  the  Serenade  in  tbe  Scbwaoen- 
gesang  to  Italian  words,  *  Quando  avvolto.* 
Staudigl  gave  the  Wanderer,.  May  8,  1843.  On 
June  10,  1844,  the  Overture>  to  Fierabras  was 

Slayed  under  Mendelssohn's  direction,  and  on 
une  17  the  Junge  Nonne  was  sung  to>  French 
words  by  M.  de  Revial,  Mendelssohn  playing  the 
magnificent  accompaniment.  We  blush  to  say, 
however,  that  neither  piece  met  with  approval. 
The  leading  critic  says  that  ^the  overture  is 
literally  beneath  criticism :  perhaps  a  more  over^ 
rated  man  never  existed  than  this  same  Schubert.* 
His  dictum  on  the  song  is  even  more  unfortunate. 
He  tells  us  that '  it  is  a  very  good  exemplification 
of  much  ado  about  nothing — as  unmeaningly 
mysterious  as  could  be  desired  by  the  most  de- 
voted lover  of  bombast.'  Mendelssohn  conducted 
the  last  five  Philharmonic  concerts  of  that  soHson 
(1844);  and  amongst  other  orchestral  music  new 
to  England  had  brought  with  him  Schubert's 
Symphony  in  C,  and  his  own  overture  to  Ruy 
Bias.  At  the  rehearsal  however  the  behaviour 
of  the  band  towards  the  symphony — excited,  it  is 
said,  by  the  continual  triplets  in  the  Finale— was 

I  These  psrtlenlan  are  taken  partly  from  Wu  Ramenn'a  Life  of 
Lint,  and  partly  Itvin  Liut'i  Thematic  Catalogue.  The  third  Ko.  of 
the '  ApparitloDi '  U  foucded  on  a  Walti  melody  of  Bchubrrt's. 
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so  insulting  that  he  refused  either  to  go  on  with 
it  or  to  tSlow  his  own  overture  to  be  tried.' 
But  the  misbehaviour  of  our  leading  orchestra 
did  not  produce  the  efiect  which  it  had  done  in 
Paris ;  others  were  found  to  take  up  the  treasniei 
thus  rudely  rejected,  and  Schubert  has  had  an 
ample  revenge.  The  centres  for  his  music  in 
England  have  been — for  the  orchestral  and  chonl 
works,  the  Crystid  Palace,  Sydenham,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Halle  s  Concerts,  Manohester ;  and  for 
the  chamber  music,  the  Monday  and  Saturday 
Popular  Concerts  and  Mr.  Halle's  Recitals.  At 
the  Crystal  Palace  the  Symphony  in  C  (No.  10) 
has  been  in  the  repertoire  of  the  Saturday  Con- 
certs since  April  5,  1856 ;  the  two  movements  of 
the  B  minor  Symphony  were  first  played  April  6, 
r867,  and  have  been  constantly  repeated.  The 
6  other  MS.  Symphonies  were  obtamed  from  Dr. 
Schneider  in  1 867  and  since,  and  have  been  played 
at  various  dates,  a  performance  of  the  whole  eight 
in  chronological  order  forming  a  feature  in  the 
series  of  i88o>8i.  The  Rosamunde  music  wis 
first  played  Nov.  to,.  1866,  and  has  been  fre- 
quently repeated  since.  Joachim's  orchestratioa 
of  the  Grand  Duo  (op.  140)  was  given  March  4, 
1876.  The  overtures  to  Alfonso  and  Estrella, 
Fierabras,  Freunde  von  Salamanka,  Teufeb 
Lustschloss,  and  that  'in  the  Italian  style*  sre 
continually  heard.  Miriam's  song  was  first  given 
Nov.  14, 1 869  (and  three  times  since)  ;  the  Con- 
spirators, March  3,  187a ;  the  23rd  Psalm,  Feb. 
a  I,  1874 »  ^^  ^^  Mass,  March  29,  1879.  At 
the  Popular  Concerts  a  beginning  was  made  May 
16, 1859,  ^^^  ^^  -^  minor  Quartet,  the  D  major 
Sonata,  and  the  Rondeau  brillsnt  Since  then  iho 
D  minnr  and  6  major  Quartets,  many  sonatas  and 
other  PF.  pieces  have  been  added,  and  the  Octet, 
the  Quintet  in  C,  and  the  two  Trios  are  repeated 
season  by  season,  and  enthuidastically  received. 
The  Quartet  in  Bb,  a  MS.  trio  in  the  same 
key,  the  Sonata  for  PF.  and  Arpeggione,  etc 
have  been  brought  to  a  hearing.  A  laige  num> 
her  of  songs  are  familiar  te  the  subscribers  to 
these  concerts  through  the  fine  interpretation 
of  Stoekhausen,  Mad.  Joachim,  Miss  Regan,  Miss 
Sophie  Lowe,  Mr.  Santtey,  Mr.  Henschel,  and 
other  singers.  At  Mr.  Hslle's  admirable  recitals 
at  St.  James*s  Hall,  since  their  commencement 
in  1863  all  the  published  Sonatas  have  been  re- 
peatedly played ;  not  only  the  popular  ones,  but  of 
those  less  known  none  have  been  given  less  than 
twice ;  the  Fantasia  in  C,  op.  15,  three  times ;  the 
PF.  Quintet,  the  Fantasia  for  PF.  and  Violin, 
the  ImproiAptuB  and  Momens  musicals,  the  '5 
pieces,'  the  '  3  pieces,'  the  Adagio  and  Rondo, 
the  Valses  nobles,  and  other  numbers  of  this  fasci- 
nating music  have  been  heard  again  and  again. 

The  other  principal  publications  in  England 
are  the  vocal  scores  of  the  six  Masses,  the  PF. 

*  Even  18  year*  later,  when  played  at  the  Vurfeal  8od«<y  of  Loft* 
don.  the  lame  periodical  that  we  hare  already  quoted  lays  of  It. 
'  The  Ideal  throughout  it  are  all  of  a  mhmte  efaaraetar,  and  the 
instrumentation  is  of  a  pleoe  with  the  ideal.  There  is  no  hreadtli. 
there  is  no  crandeur.  there  Is  no  dignity  in  either ;  deanen,  and 
contrast,  and  heaotlfU  finish  are  always  apparent,  but  the  or- 
chettra^  though  loud,  is  never  masslTe  and  sonorous,  and  the  mntie. 
though  always  correct,  is  never  serious  or  Imposinf.*  b  It  possible 
tot  criticism  to  he  mors  hopelessly  wrong? 
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IHUument  unnged  from  the  full  tcon  by 
ler  Prout,  publuhed  by  Augener  ft  Co, — 
,«id,3nl,4tliiui87i,Unath{EI>)ini872, 
>a  5th  (At>)  in  1875.'  The  Mwiei  h>va 
kino  publiihed  bj  Novelkn,  buth  with 
ftnd  EngluJi  wisdi  ('Cummumou  Ser- 
;  ftod  Uie  Hjne  finn  hai  publbhsd 
D,   in   two  fonn>,  uid    the    Boiunuuiie 

both  vociiL  Kcm  mnd  onheHrKl  pkit*. 
1.  Auganer  Iiftve  kIio  pubUtbed  edition! 

PF.  work>',  and  of  &  Urge  number  of 
by  Pmer. 

ibert  WM  D04  gufficiently  intportant  duriag 
itime  to  Httnct  the  Mtentiun  oF  punten, 
Ithoogh  bfl  had  more  than  one  krtiit  in 
^:le,  Uiei«  An  but  thna  portrute  of  him 
1.  I.  A  pour  itiffhwd  by  Lropold  Xupel- 
;  full  fkce,  taken  July  10,  iSii,  photo- 
Mi  by  Mietke  and  Wawr*  of  Vienna,  and 
ledly  engraved  aa  the  frontispiece  to 
le'l  biography.  1.  A  very  ofaaracteriitic 
ngth,  3-quarter-fiice,  in  nater  oolour*.  by 
Rieder.taken  in  l8]5,  and  now  in  posMMioo 
Gmniuch  of  Vienna.*  A  rrplica  by  the 
dated  i8.|0,  it  now  in  the  HuaikVerein. 

been  engraved  by  Fauini,  and  we  here 
le  hsid.  f^>m  a  phutograph  eiprently  Uken 
tie  origiiiaJ. 


I  bnat  on  the  tomb,  which  gifn  a  very 
venion  of  hi*  teaturea. 
eiterior  by  no  mrana  anawered  to  hia 
Hii  general  appearancs  wai  Iniigni- 
Aa  we  have  already  nid,  be  waa  prob- 
ot  more  than  5  feet  and  I  inch  high, 
ire  wai  alout  and  clumar.  with  a  round 
Lud  ahouldsn  (perhap*  due  to  inceatant 
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writing),  fleahy  anna,  and  thick  ihort  fingan. 
Hia  complaiioD  waa  paatj,  naj  sTen  tallowy ; 
hla  cheeka  were  full,  hu  eyebrow*  buihy,  and  hia 
noee inaignificant.  Butthsre  were  two  tbingsthat 
to  a  great  extant  redeemed  these  inaigoificaot 
traila — hia  hair,  which  waa  black,  and  rematk- 
ably  thick  and  '  vigoroua,  aa  if  rooted  in  the 
brun  within;  and  bii  eyea,  which  were  truly 
*  the  windawa  of  hia  aoul,'  and  even  through  the 
q>ectaclea  he  cooitantly  wore  were  io  bright  «a 
at  onoe  to  attract  attention.'  If  Rieder'g  por- 
tiwt  may  be  buited — and  it  la  laid  to  be  vet^r 
fulhful,  though  parhapa  a  little  too  fine — they 
had  a  pacnliarTy  aleadfaat  punetrating  look,  which 
irreaietibly  remind*  one  of  tlie  Grin  rhythm  of 
hia  maaio.  Uia  glaaaea  are  inieparable  from  hia 
bee.  One  of  our  earlieet  glimpaes  of  bim  ia 
'  a  little  boy  in  apectaclai '  at  the  Cmvid ;  he  ha- 
bitually slept  in  them  ;  and  within  iS  motitha  of 
hia  death  wa  aee  him  itanding  in  the  window  at 
Ddbling.  hia  glanoe  puihed  up  over  hia  fore- 
haad,  wid  GrtUpanara  venea  bald  close  to  bia 
■earching  eyea.  He  bad  the  broad  Strang  jaw  of 
all  gnat  men,  and  a  marked  HSsertive  promineDce 
of  tha  lips.  When  at  mt  tha  eipreaoion  of  his 
face  waa  uointeresting,  but  it  brigbteoed  up  at 
tha  mention  of  music,  eapaoially  that  of  Bee- 
thoven. His  voice  waa  something  between  a  soft 
tenor  and  a  baritone.  He  sang  '  like  a  oompoear,* 
without  the  least  affectation  or  attempt.' 

His  general  dispositioD  waa  In  accordanoe  with 
his  countenance.  Hia  eaniibility.  though  his 
muaic  sbowa  it  was  extreme,  waa  not  roused  by 
the  small  tbinga  of  life.  He  had  little  of  that . 
jealouaauaceplibility  which  ten  often  distinguiahes 
muaiciani,  more  irritable  even  than  the  '  initable 
taoe  of  puela.'  Hia  attitude  towards  Rusnini 
and  Weber  pioves  thia.  When  a  post  which 
he  much  aovettd  was  given  to  'another,  he 
expressed  hia  nttsCsction  at  ita  being  baatowed 
on  ao  competent  a  man.  Transparent  tiulh- 
fulnesa,  good-humour,  a  cheerful  contented 
evenness,  foiidneee  for  a  joke,  and  a  desire  to 
remain  In  the  backgraund— lucb  were  his  pro- 
minent characteristics  in  ordinary  life-  But  we 
have  seen  how  thia  apparently  impaiaive  man 
ooutd  be  moved  by  a  poem  which  appealed  to 
him,  or  by  such  mnsia  as  Baethoven'a  Cf  minor 
Quartet.'  This  unfailing  good-nature,  this  sweet 
loveablBneas,  doubtlca  enhanced  by  hia  reserve, 
wss  what  attached  Schubert  to  hia  Manda. 
They  admired  bim ;  but  they  loved  him  still 
mora.  Ferdinand  perfectly  adored  him,  and 
even  the  derisive  Ignai  melta  whan  he  takea 
leave.*  Hardly  a  letter  from  Schwind,  Schober, 
or  Bauemfeld,  that  does  not  amply  testily  to 
this.  Thair  only  oomplunt  ia  that  be  will  not 
return  their  paaaiau,  that  '  the  affection  of  yeara 
ia  not  enough  to  overcome  hia  diatruat  and  fear 
of  seeing  himBBlfapptedatedandbeloved.'*  Even 
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strangers  who  met  him  in  this  entourage  were  as 
much  captivated  as  his  friends.  J.  A.  Berg  of 
Stockholm,  who  was  in  Vienna  in  i8a7,  as  a  joung 
man  of  24,  and  met  him  at  the  Bogners,  speaks 
of  him^  with  the  clinging  atfection  which  such 
personal  charm  inspires. 

He  was  a  bom  bourffeois,  never  really  at  his 
ease  except  among  his  equals  and  chosen  asso- 
ciates. When  with  them  he  was  genial  and 
compliant.  At  the  dances  of  his  friends  he 
would  extemporise  the  most  lovely  waltzes  for 
hours  together,  or  accompany  song  after  song. 
He  was  even  boisterous — playing  the  Erl  King 
on  a  oomb,  fencing,  howling,  and  making  many 
practical  jokes.  But  in  good  society  he  was  shy 
and  silent,  his  face  grave ;  a  word  of  praise  dis- 
tressed him,  he  would  repel  the  admiration  when 
it  came,  and  escape  into  the  next  room,  or  out  of 
the  house,  at  the  first  possible  moment.  In  con- 
sequence he  was  overlooked,  and  of  his  important 
friends  few  knew,  or  showed  that  they  knew, 
what  a  treasure  they  had  within  their  reach. 
A  great  player  like  Booklet,  after  performing 
the  Bb  Trio,  could  kneel  to  kiss  the  oompoeer^s 
hand  in  rapture,  and  with  broken  voice  stammer 
forth  his  homage,  but  there  is  no  traoe  of  such 
tribute  from  the  upper  classes.  What  a  contrast 
to  Beethoven*s  position  among  his  aristocratic 
friends — their  devotion  and  patience,  his  con- 
temptuous behaviour,  the  amount  of  pressing 
necessary  to  make  him  play,  his  scorn  of  emotion, 
and  love  of  applause  after  he  had  finished !  [See 
vol.  i.  p.  1686.]  The  same  contrast  is  visible  in 
the  dedications  of  the  music  of  the  two — Bee- 
thoven's chiefly  to  crowned  heads  and  nobility, 
Schubert's  in  lai^  proportion  to  his  friends.  It 
is  also  evident  in  the  music  itscdf,  as  we  shall 
endeavour  presently  to  bring  out. 

He  played,  as  he  sang,  *  like  a  oompoeer,*  that 
is,  with  less  of  technique  than  of  knowledge  and 
expression.  Of  the  virtuoso  he  had  absolutely 
nothing.  He  improvised  in  the  intervals  of  throw- 
ing on  his  clothes,  or  at  other  times  when  the 
music  within  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  but  as 
an  exhibition  or  performance  never,  and  there  is 
no  reoord  of  his  playing  any  music  but  his  own. 
He  occasionally  accompanied  his  songs  at  con- 
certs (always  keeping  very  strict  time),  but  we 
never  hear  of  his  having  extemporised  or  played 
a  piece  in  public  in  Vienna.  Notwithstanding 
the  shortness  of  his  fingers,  which  sometimes  got 
tired,*  he  oould  play  most  of  his  own  pieoep,  and 
with  such  force  and  beauty  as  to  compel  a 
musician'  who  was  listening  to  one  of  his  latest 
Sonatas  to  exclaim, '  I  admire  your  playing  more 
than  your  music,'  an  exclamation  susceptible 
of  two  interpretations,  of  which  Schubert  is  said 
to  have  taken  the  unfavourable  one.  But  ac- 
companiment was  his  fortet  and  of  this  we 
have  already  spoken  [see  pp.  341 6,  347  a  etc.]. 
Duet-playing  was  a  favourite  recreation  with  him. 
Schober,  Gahy,  and  others,  were  his  companions 
iu  this,  and  Gahy  has  left  on  record  his  admira- 


1  In  a  letter  to  tha  writer.  t  Baoernfeld. 

iHonalka.   K.  H.  128(1-132). 


tion  of  the  dean  rapid  playing,  the  bold  concep- 
tion and  perfect  grasp  of  expre-sion,  and  the 
clever  droll  remarks  that  would  drop  firom  him 
during  the  piece. 

His  life  as  a  rule  was  regular,  even  mono- 
tonous. He  composed  or  studied  habitually  for 
six  or  seven  hours  every  morning.  This  was 
one  of  the  methodical  habits  which  he  had 
learned  from  his  good  old  &ther;  others  were 
the  old-fi»hioned  punctilious  style  of  addressing 
strangers,  which  struck  Hiller  *  with  such  conster- 
nation, and  the  dating  of  his  music.  He  was 
ready  to  write  directly  he  tumbled  out  of  bed, 
and  remained  steadily  at  work  till  two.  *  When 
I  have  done  one  piece  I  begin  the  next '  was  his 
explanation  to  a  visitor  in  x  8  a  7 ;  and  one  of  these 
mornings  produced  six  of  the  songa  in  the  '  Win- 
terreiseM  At  two  he  dined — when  there  was 
money  enough  for  dinner — either  at  the  Oast- 
haus,  where  in  those  days  it  cost  a  '  Zwansiger* 
(8}(i.),  or  with  a  friend  or  patron;  and  the 
afternoon  was  spent  in  making  musio,  as  at 
Mad.  Lacsny  Buchwieser*s  [p.  347  a],  or  in 
walking  in  the  environs  of  Vienna.  If  the 
weather  was  fine  the  walk  was  often  prolonged 
till  late,  regardless  of  engagements  in  town ;  bat 
if  this  was  not  the  case,  he  was  at  the  coffee-house 
by  five,  smoking  his  pipe  and  ready  to  joke  with 
any  of  his  set ;  then  came  an  hour's  music,  as  at 
Sofie  MtQler's  [p.  341  6];  then  the  theatre,  and 
supper  at  the  Gasthaus  again,  and  the  coffee- 
house, sometimes  tUl  far  into  the  morning.  In 
those  day8  no  Viennese,  certainly  no  young 
bachelor,  dined  at  home ;  so  that  the  repeated 
visits  to  the  Gasthaus  need  not  shock  the  sensi- 
bilities of  any  English  lover  of  Schubert.  [See 
P*  34.')-]  Nor  letany  one  be  led  away  with  the  notion 
that  he  was  a  sot,  as  some  seem  prone  to  believe. 
How  could  a  sot— how  could  any  one  who  even 
lived  freely,  and  woke  with  a  heavy  head  or  a 
disordered  stomach — have  worked  as  he  worked, 
and  have  composed  nearly  1000  such  works  as 
his  in  18  years,  or  have  performed  the  feats  of 
rapidity  that  Schubert  did  in  the  way  of  opera, 
symphony,  quartet,  song,  which  we  have  enu- 
merated ?  No  sot  could  write  six  of  the  '  Win- 
terreise*  songs — perfect,  enduring  works  of  art — 
in  one  morning,  and  that  no  singular  feat! 
Your  Morlands  and  Poes  are  obliged  to  wait 
their  time,  and  produce  a  few  works  as  their 
brain  and  their  digestion  will  allow  them,  in- 
stead of  being  always  ready  for  their  greatest 
efforts,  as  Mosart  and  Schubert  were.  Schubert 
— like  Mosart — cloved  society  and  its  aoconipani- 
ments ;  he  would  have  been  no  Viennese  if  he 
had  not ;  and  he  may  have  been  occasionally  led 
away;  but  such  escapades  were  rare.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  cared  for  the  other  eex,  or 
to  have  been  attractive  to  them  aa  Beethoven 
was,  notwithstanding  his  ugliness.  This  sim- 
plicity curiously  characterises  his  whole  life ;  no 
feats  of  memory  are  recorded  of  him  as  they  so 

*  *  Katntlflriebm,*  p.  49.  '  Sehubert  I  find  mentioned  In  ay  journtl 
■B  a  qtd^  Man— pouibly  not  ftlways  to.  thoucfa  It  wu  only  emonpn 
hti  Intimates  that  he  broke  out.  Whan  I  rislted  him  In  hU  mtoArM 
lodtrtnc  he  received  me  Undly.  bvt  m  retpeo  folly  ai  quito  to  irlgltiaa 
me.' 
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n  are  of  other  great  muBicians;  the  reoorda 
IB  life  contain  nothing  to  quote.  Hia  letters, 
9  forty  in  all,  are  evidently  forced  from  him. 
avena  and  Earth,*  aaya  he, '  it  'a  frightful  hav- 
to  describe  one*B  travela ;  I  cannot  write  any 
3.*  '  Dearest  friend  * — on  another  occasion — 
I  will  be  astonished  at  my  writing :  I  am  so 
elf.'^  Strange  contrast  to  the  many  in- 
iting  epistles  of  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn, 
the  numberless  notes  of  Beethoven !  Bee- 
'en  was  well  read,  a  politician,  thought 
h,  and  talked  eagerly  on  many  subjects, 
art  and  Mendelssohn  both  drew ;  travelling 
a  part  of  their  lives ;  they  were  men  of  the 
id,  and  Mendelssohn  was  master  of  many 
•mplishments.  Schumann  too,  though  a  Saxon 
axons,  had  travelled  much,  and  while  a  most 
ific  composer,  was  a  practised  literary  man. 
Schubert  has  nothing  of  the  kind  to  show.  He 
only  never  travelled  out  of  Austria,  but  he 
iT  proposed  it,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
loing  so.  To  picture  or  work  of  art  he  veiy 
ly  refers.  He  expressed  himself  with  such 
culty  that  it  was  all  but  impossible  to  argue 
I  him.*  Besides  the  letters  just  mentioned, 
w  pages  of  diary  and  four  or  five  poems  are 
hat  he  produced  except  his  music.  In  liter- 
e  his  range  was  wide  indeed,  but  it  all  went 
his  music ;  and  he  was  stnmgely  uncritical, 
seems  to  have  been  hardly  able — at  any 
he  did  not  care — to  discriminate  between 
magnificent  songs  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and 
rrhofer,  the  feeble  domesticities  of  Kosegar- 
and  Holty,  and  the  turgid  couplets  of  the 
lors  of  his  librettos.  All  came  alike  to  his 
ivoroos  appetite.  But  the  fact  is  that, 
t  from  his  music,  Schubert*s  life  was  little  or 
ling,  and  that  is  its  most  peculiar  and  most 
resting  hci.  Music  and  music  alone  was  to 
all  in  all.  It  was  not  his  principal  mode  of 
ession,  it  was  his  otUy  one ;  it  awiJlowed  up 
y  other.  Hia  afternoon  walka,  hia  evening 
aements,  were  all  so  many  preparationa  for 
creationa  of  the  following  morning.  No  doubt 
injoyed  the  country,  but  the  effect  of  the 
c  is  to  be  found  in  hia  muaio  and  hia  muaio 
He  left,  aa  we  have  aaid^'no  letters  to 
k  of,  no  journal ;  there  is  no  record  of  hia 
having  poured  out  hia  aoul  in  confidence,  aa 
;hoven  did  in  the  '  Wilt*  in  the  three  mya- 
»aa  lettera  to  aome  unktaown  Beloved,  or  in 
conversations  with  Bettina.  He  made  no 
reasion  even  on  his  closest  friends  beyond 
of  natural  kindness,  goodness,  truth,  and 
rve.  His  life  is  all  summed  up  in  his  music, 
memoir  of  Schubert  can  ever  be  satisfactory, 
.use  no  relation  can  be  established  between 
ife  and  his  music ;  or  rather,  properly  speak- 
because  there  is  no  life  to  establish  a 
ion  with.  The  one  scale  of  the  balance 
bsolutely  empty,  the  other  is  full  to  over- 
ing. 

or  when  we  come  to  the  music   we  find 
ything  that  was  wanting  elsewhere.    There 

1  K.H.  SW  (II.  W) :  417  (il.  104^. 
i  8r/fr'.ea.  In  »cbil ling's  Uxicon. 
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we  have  fluency,  depth  acuteness  and  variety 
of  expression,  unbounded  imagination,  the  hap- 
piest thoughts,  never-tiring  energy,  and  a  sym- 
pathetic tenderness  beyond  belief.  And  these 
were  the  result  of  natural  gifts  and  of  the 
inceasant  practice  to  which  they  forced  him ;  for 
it  seems  certain  that  of  education  in  musio^ 
meaning  by  education  the  severe  course  of  train- 
ing in  the  mechanical  portions  of  their  art  to 
which  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn  were  subjected 
— he  had  little  or  nothing.  As  we  have  already 
mentioned,  the  two  musicians  who  professed  to 
in&truot  him,  Holzer  and  Ruczicka,  were  so 
astonished  at  his  ability  that  they  contented 
themselves  with  wondering,  and  allowing  him 
to  go  his  own  way.  And  they  are  responsible 
for  that  want  of  counterpoint  which  was  an 
embarrassment  to  him  all  his  life,  and  drove 
him,  during  his  last  illness,  to  seek  lessons. 
[See  p.  353],  What  he  learned,  he  learned 
mostly  for  himself,  frx>m  playing  in  the  Convict 
orchestra,  from,  incessant  writing,  and  from 
reading  the  best  scores  he  could  obtain;  and, 
to  use  the  expressive  term  of  his  friend  Mayr- 
hofer,  remained  a  '  Naturalist  *  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  B*rom  the  operas  of  the  Italian  masters, 
which  were  recommended  to  him  by  Salieri,  he 
advanced  to  those  of  Mozart,  and  of  Mozart 
abundant  traces  appear  in  his  earlier  instru- 
mental works.  In  1814  Beethoven  was  prob- 
ably still  tabooed  in  the  Oonvidx  and  beyond 
the  Prometheus  music,  and  the  first  two  Sym- 
phonies, a  pupil  there  would  not  be  liicely  to 
encounter  anydiing  of  his. 

To  speak  first  of  the  orchestral  works. 

The  1st  Symphony  dates  from  181 4  (his  i8th 
year),  and  between  that  and  1818  we  have  five 
more.  These  are  all  much  tinctured  by  what  he 
was  hearing  and  reading — Haydn,  Mozart,  Ros- 
sini, Beethoven  (the  last  but  slightly,  for  reasons 
just  hinted  at).  Now  and  then — as  in  the  second 
subjects  of  the  first  and  last  Allegros  of  Sym- 
phony I,  the  first  subject  of  the  opening  Allegro 
of  Symphony  a,  and  the  Andante  of  Symphony  5, 
the  themes  are  virtually  reproduced — no  doubt 
unconsciously.  The  treatment  is  more  his 
own,  especially  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  wind 
instruments,  and  to  the  'working  out*  of  the 
movements,  where  his  want  of  education  drives 
him  to  the  repetition  of  the  subject  in  various 
keys,  and  similar  artifices,  in  place  of  contrapuntal 
treatment.  In  the  slow  movement  and  Finale 
of  the  Tragic  Symphony,  No.  4,  we  have  exceed- 
ingly happy  examples,  in  which,  without  abso- 
lutely breaking  away  firom  the  old  world,  Schu- 
bert has  revealtd  an  amount  of  original  feeling 
and  an  extraordinary  beauty  of  treatment  which 
already  stamp  him  as  a  great  orchestral  com- 
poser. But  whether  always  original  or  not  in 
their  subjects,  no  one  can  Usten  to  these  first  six 
Symphonies  without  being  impressed  with  their 
indimduality.  Single  phrases  may  remind  us  of 
other  composers,  the  treatment  may  often  be 
traditional,  but  there  is  a  fluency  and  continuity, 
a  happy  cheerfulness,  an  earnestness  .ind  want  of 
triviality,  and  an  absence  of  labour,  which  proclaim 
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a  new  oompoier.  The  writer  U  •▼ideotly  writ* 
ing  because  what  he  haa  to  aaj  must  oome  out» 
even  though  he  m^y  eecaaionalhr  oouch  it  in  the 
phraaef  of  hia  piredeoesaon.  Meanly  and  pro- 
nuion  of  melody  reign  throughout.  The  tone  is 
often  plaintive  bui  never  obecure,  and  there  is 
alwavs  the  irrepressible  gaietj  of  youth  and  of 
Schubeit^s  owb  Viennese  nature,  ready  and  will- 
ing to  burnt  forth.  His  treatment  of  particular 
instruments,  espedally  the  wind,  is  already  quit» 
his  own — a  happy  etnvtnaiional  vap  which  at  a 
later  period  becomes  highly  characteristio.  At 
length,  in  the  B  minor  SymfSiony  (Oct.  30, 1822), 
we  meet  with  something  whidi  never  existcxi 
in  the  world  beibie  in  orchestral  music — a  new 
class  of  thoughts  and  a  new  mode  of  ezpreseion 
which  distinguish  him  entirely  from  his  prede- 
cessors^ chart^teristics  which  are  fully  maintained 
in  the  Kotiamunde  musio  (Christmas  1833),  and 
culminate  in  the  great  C  major  Symphony  ^March 
x8»8). 

The  same  general  remarka  apply  to  the  other 
instrumental  compositions  —  the  quartets  and 
PF.  sonatas.  These  often  show  a  close  adherence 
to  the  style  of  the  old  school,  but  are  always 
effective  and  iadividual^  and  occasionally,  like 
the  symphonies,  varied  by  original  and  charming 
moTements,  as  the  Trio  in  the  £b  Quartet,  or  the 
Minuet  and  Trio  in  the  £  major  one  (op.  1 25, 
1  and  a),  the  Sonata  in  A  minor  (181 7)  etc. 
Hie  visit  to  Zel^  in  1824,  with  its  Hungarian 
experiences^  and  the  pianoforte  proclivities  of  the 
Etiterhasys,  seems  to  have  given  him  a  new  im- 
petus in  the  direction  of  chamber  music.  It  was 
the  immediate  or  proximate  cause  of  the  '  Grand 
Duo  * — that  splendid  work  in  which,  with  Bee- 
thoven in  his  eye,  Schubert  was  never  more  him- 
self—and the  Divertissement  k  la  hongroise ;  aa 
well  as  the  beautiful  and  intensely  personal  String 
Quartet  in  A  minor,  which  has  been  not  wrongly 
said  to  be  the  most  characteristic  work  of  any 
composer ;  ultimately  also  of  the  D  minor  and  6 
major  Quartets,  the  String  Quintet  in  C»  and  the 
thi^  last  Sonatas,  in  aU  of  which  the  Hungarian 
element  is  strongly  perceptible — all  the  more 
strongly  because  we  do  not  detect  it  at  all  in  the 
songs  and  vocal  works. 

Here  then,<at  1822  in  the  orchestral  works,  and 
1824  in  the  chamber  music,  we  may  perhaps  draw 
the  line  between  Schubert*s  mature  and  imma- 
ture compositions.  The  step  from  the  Symphony 
in  C  of  1818  to  the  Unfinished  Symphony  in 
B  minor,  or  to  the  Bosaniunde  Entracte  in  the 
same  key,  is  quite  as  great  as  Beethoven's  was 
from  No.  2  to  the  Eroica,  or  Mendelssohn's  from 
the  C  minor  to  the  Italian  Symphony.  All  trace 
of  his  predecessors  is  gone,  and  he  stands  alone  in 
his  own  undisguised  and  pervading  personality. 
All  trace  of  his  youth  has  gone  too.  Life  has 
become  serious,  nay  cruel ;  and  a  deep  earnest- 
ness and  pathos  animate  all  his  utterances.  Simi- 
larly in  the  chamber-music,  the  Octet  stands  on 
the  line,  and  all  the  works  which  have  made 
their  position  and  are  acknowledged  as  great  are 
on  this  side  of  it->the  Grand  Duo,  the  Diver- 
tissement Hongroise,  the  PF.  Sonatas  in  A  minor. 
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D,  and  Bi>»  the  Fantaaie-Sonata  in  G;  the  Im- 
promptus and  Momens  musicals ;  the  String 
Quartets  in  A  miner^  D  minor,,  and  G ;  the  String 
Quintet  in  C ;  the  Rondo  brillaot, — in  shc^,  aU 
^e  works  which  the  world  thinks  of  when  it 
mentiens  'Schubert'  (we  are  speaking  now  of 
instrumental  music  only)  are  on  this  side  of  1823. 
On  the  other  side  of  tne  line^  in  both  cases,  or- 
chestra and  chamber,,  are  a  vast  number  of  works 
full  of  beauty,  interest,  and  life ;  breathing  youth 
in  every  bar>  absolute  Schubert  in  many  move- 
ments or  passages,  but  not  completely  saturated 
with  him,  not  of  sufficiently  independent  power 
to  assert  their  rank  with  the  others,  or  to  com- 
pensate for  the  diffusenesB  and  repetition  which 
remained  characteristics  of  their  author  to  the 
last^  but  which  in  the  later  works  are  hidden 
or  atoned  for  by  the  astonishing  force,  beauty, 
romance,  and  personality  inherent  in  the  contents 
of  the  music.  These  early  works  will  always  be 
more  than  interesting ;  and  no  lover  of  Schubert 
but  must  regard  them  with  the  strong  affection 
and  fascination  which  his  followers  feel  for  every 
bar  he  wrote.  But  the  jud^ent  of  the  workl  at 
large  will  probably  always  remain  what  it  now  is. 
He  was,  as  Usst  so  finely  ^  said,  *  le  tnuaieien 
le  plug  poUe  queJamaU* — Uie  moitt  poetical  mu- 
sician tiiat  ever  was;  and  the  main  character- 
istics of  his  music  will  always  be  its  vivid  per- 
sonality, fullness,  and  poet^.  In  the  case  of 
other  great  composers,  the  mechanical  skill  and 
ingenuity,  the  very  ease  and  absence  of  effort 
with  which  many  of  their  effects  are  produced, 
er  their  pieces  constructed,  is  a  great  element  in 
the  pleasure  produced  by  their  music.  Not  so 
with  Schubert.  In  listening  to  him  one  is  never 
betrayed  into  exclaiming '  how  clever  1 '  but  very 
often  *  how  poetical,  how  beautiful,  how  intensely 
Schubert ! '  The  impression  pruduced  by  his  great 
works  is  that  the  means  are  nothing  and  the 
effect  everything.  Not  that  he  had  no  technical 
skill.  Counterpoint  he  was  deficient  in,  but  the 
power  of  writing  whatever  he  wanted  he  had 
absolutely  at  his  fingers'  end.  No  one  had  ever 
written  more,  and  the  notation  of  his  ideas  most 
have  been  done  without  an  effort.  In  the  words 
of  Mr.  Macfarren,'  *  the  committing  his  works  to 
paper  was  a  process  that  accompanied  their  com- 
puaition  like  the  writing  of  an  ordinary  letter 
that  is  indited  at  the  very  paper.*  In  fact  we 
know,  if  we  had  not  the  manuscripts  to  prove  it, 
that  he  wrote  with  the  greatest  eue  and  rapidity, 
and  could  keep  up  a  conversation,  not  only  while 
writing  down  but  while  inventing  his  best  works ; 
that  he  never  hesitated ;  very  rarely  revised — it 
would  often  have  been  better  if  he  had  ;  and 
never  seems  to  have  aimed  at  making  innovations 
or  doing  things  for  e£foct.  For  instance,  in  the 
number  and  arrangement  of  the  movements,  his 
symphonies  and  sonatas  never  depait  from  the 
regular  Haydn  pattern.  They  show  no  esthetic 
artifices,  such  as  quoting  the  theme  of  one  move- 
ment in  another  movement,  or  running  them  into 
each  other ;  changing  their  order,  or  introducing 

I  Lbzt'i  wont  eiwmlei  win  jiardon  him  much  fbr  this  tentecce. 
'  1  hllbftrmonlc  progmniM,  Mmj  22.  U7l. 
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eztn  ones;  mixiiig  variouB  tiaies  nmukaBeougly 
—or  sunilar  mechanical  means  of  piwducing  luuty 
or  making  novel  effects,  which  ofkn  surprise  and 
please  us  in  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn 
and  Spohr.  Not  an  instance  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  Schubert.  Nor  has  he  ever  indicated  a  pro- 
gramme, or  prefixed  a  motto  to  any  of  his  works. 
His  matter  is  so  abundaai  and  so  full  of  variety 
and  interest  thai  he  never  seems  to  think  of  en- 
hancing it  by  any  deviees.  He  did  nothing  to 
extend  the  formal  limits  of  Symphony  or  Sonata, 
but  he  endowed  them  with  a  magic,  a  romance, 
a  sweet  naturalness,  which  no  one  has  yet  ap 
proached.  And  as  in  the  general  structure  so  in 
the  single  movements.  A  simplo  canon,  as  in 
the  £b  Trio,  the  Andante  of  the  B  minor  or  the 
Scheno  of  the  C  major  Symphonies;  an  occa- 
sional round,  as  in  the  Masses  and  Part-songs ; — 
such  is  pretty  nearly  all  thosoience  thai  he  affords. 
His  vocal  fugues  are  notoriously  weak,  and  the 
symphonies  rarely  show  those  niquant  fugutos 
which  are  so  delightful  in  Beethoven  and  Men* 
delssohn.  On  the  other  hand,  in  aU  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  express  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  anjfl 
to  convey  them  to  the  hearer,  he  is  inferior  fo 
none.  Such  passages  as  the  return  to  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Andante  of  the  B  minor  Symphony, 
or  in  the  ballet  air  in  O  of  Rosamunds ;  as  the 
£smous  horn  passage  in  the  Andante  of  the  C 
major  Symphony  (No.  lo) — which  Schumann 
happily  compares  to  a  being  from  the  other  world 
gliding  about  the  orchestra — or  the  equally  beau- 
tiful cello  solo  further  on  in  the  same  movement, 
are  unsurpassed  in  orchestral  music  for  felicity 
and  beauty,  and  have  an  emotional  effect  which 
no  learning  could  give.  There  is  a  place  in  the 
working-oui  of  the  Rosamunde  Entracte  in  B 
minor  (change  into  Gf ),  in  which  the  cocnbination 
of  modulation  and  scoring  produces  a  weird  and 
overpowering  feeling  quite  exceptional,  and  tho 
change  to  the  major  near  the  end  of  the  same 
great  work  will  always  astonish.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  beauties  m  these  orchestral  works  is 
the  exquisite  and  entirely  fresh  manner  in  which 
the  wind  instruments  are  combined.  Even  in 
his  earliest  Symphonies  hebc^ns  that  method  of 
dialogue  by  interchange  of  phrases,  which  rises  at 
last  to  the  well-known  and  lovely  passages  in  the 
Overture  to  Rosamunde  (and  subject),  Uie  Trios 
of  the  Bh  Entracte,  and  the  ilir  (2<  Ballet  in  the 
same  music,  and  in  the  Andantes  of  the  8th  and 
loth  Symphonies.  No  one  has  ever  combined  wind 
instruments  as  these  are  combined.  To  quote 
Schumann  onoe  more^they  talk  and  intertalk 
like  human  beings.  It  is  no  artful  concealment 
of  art.  The  artist  vanishes  altogether^  and  the 
loving,  simple,  humaa  friend  remains.  It  were 
well  to  be  dumb  in  articulate  speech  with  such 
a  power  of  utterance  at  command  t  If  anything 
were  wanting  to  convince  us  of  the  absolute  ff»- 
tpiratUm  of  such  music  as  this  it  would  be  the 
fact  that  Schubert  never  can  have  heard  either 
of  the  two  Symphonies  which  we  have  just  been 
citinff. — But  to  return  to  the  orchestra.  The 
trombones  were  &vourite  instruments  with  Schu- 
bert in  his  later  life.     In  the  fugal  movements 
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of  his  two  last  Masses  he  makes  them  accom- 
pany the  voices  in  unison,  with  a  persistence 
which  is  sometimes  almost  imbearable  for  its 
monotony.  In  portions  of  the  G  major  Sym- 
phony ake  (No.  lo)  some  may  possibly  find 
them  too  mueh  'used.  But  in  oiher  parts  uf 
the  Masses  they  are  beautifully  employed,  and 
in  the  Introduction  and  Allegro  of  the  Symphony 
they  are  used  with  a  noble  effect,  which  not 
improbably  suggested  to  Sdiomann  the  equally 
impressive  use  of  them  in  his  Bb  Symphony.  The 
accompaniments  to  his  subj/Kts  are  always  of 
great  ingenuity  and  originality,,  and  full  of  life 
and  character.  The  triplets  in  the  Finale  to  the 
loth  Symphony,  which  excited  the  mcU  d  propos 
merriment  of  the  Philharmonic  orchestra  (see 
Pk  558)  are  a  very  striking  instance.  Another  is 
the  incessant  run  of  semiquavers  in  the  second 
violins  and  violas  which  accompany  the  second 
theme  in  the  Finale  of  the  Tkagio  Symphony. 
Another,  of  which  be  is  very  fond,  is  the  em- 
ployment of  a  recurring  monotonous  figure  in  the 
inner  parts : — 
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often  running  to  great  length,  as  in  the  Andantes 
of  the  Tragic  and  B  minor  Symphonies;  the 
Moderate  of  the  Bb  Sonata ;  the  fine  song  *  Viola* 
(op.  123,  at  the  return  to  Ab  in  the  middle  of 
the  song)  etc.  etc.  In  his  best  PF.  masic,  the  ac- 
companiments are  most  happily  fitted  to  the 
leading  part,  so  as  never  to  clash  or  produce  dis- 
cord. Rapidly  as  he  wrote  he  did  these  things  as 
if  they  were  calculated.  But  they  never  obtrude 
themselves  or  become  prominent.  They  are  all 
merged  and  absorbed  m  the  gaiety,  pathos  and 
personal  interest  of  toe  music  itself,  and  of  the 
man  who  is  uttering  through  it  his  G^riefs  and 
joys,  his  hopes  and  fears,  in  so  direct  and  touching 
a  manner  as  no  composer  ever  did  before  or  since, 
and  with  no  thought  of  an  audience,  of  fiiiiie,  or 
success,  or  any  other  external  thing.  No  one 
who  listens  to  it  can  doubt  that  Schubert  wrote 
for  himself  alone.  His  music  is  the  simple  utter- 
ance of  the  feelings  with  which  his  mind  is  full. 
If  he  had  thought  of  his  audience,  or  the  effect 
he  would  produce,  or  the  capabilities  of  the  means 
he  was  employing,  he  would  have  taken  more 
pains  in  the  revision  of  his  works.  Indeed  the 
most  affectionate  disciple  of  Schubert  must  admit 
that  the  want  of  revision  is  often  but  too  ap- 
parent. 

In  his  instrumental  music  he  is  often  very 
diffuse.  When  a  passage  pleases  him  he  gene- 
rally repeats  it  at  once,  idmost  note  for  note.  He 
wiU  reiterate  a  passage  over  and  over  in  different 
keys,  as  if  he  could  never  have  done.  In  the 
songs  this  does  not  offend  ;  and  even  here,  if  we 

i  Then  Is  ft  tradltioD  that  he  doabtcd  thU  hlniMir,  and  rorerred 
th«  Boore  to  LMhow  fur  hit  oplntoa. 
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knew  what  he  was  thinking  of,  as  we  do  in  the 
songs,  we  might  possibly  find  the  repetitions  jast. 
In  the  Eb  Trio  he  repeats  in  the  Finale  a  charao- 
teristio  aooompaniment  which  is  very  prominent  in 
the  first  movement  and  which  originally  belongs 
perhaps  to  the  Ab  Impromptu  (op.  90,  no.  4) — and 
a  dozen  other  instances  of  the  same  kind  might 
be  quoted.^    This  arose  in  great  part  from  his 
imperfect  education,  but  in  great  part  also  from 
the  furious  pace  at  which  he  dashed  down  his 
thoughts  and  feelings,  apparently  without  pre- 
vious sketch,  note,  or  preparation ;   and  from 
his  habit  of  never  correcting  a  piece  after  it  was 
once  on  paper.   Had  he  done  so  he  would  doubt- 
less have  taken  out  many  a  repetition,  and  some 
trivialities  which  seem  terribly  out  of  place  amid 
the  usual  nobility  and  taste  of  his  thoughts. 
It  was  doubtless  this  diffuseness  and  apparent 
want  of  aim,  as  well  as  the  jolly,  untutored,  naKveti 
of  some  of  his  subjects   (Rondo  of  D  major 
Sonata,  etc.),  and  the  incalculable  amount  of 
modulation,  Uiat  made  Mendelssohn  shrink  from 
some  of  Schubert's  instrumental  works,  and  even 
go  so  far  as  to  call  the  D  minor  quartet  tehleehie 
MuHh — i.e.  'nasty  music*  But  unless  to  musi- 
cians whose  fastidiousness  is  Fomewhat  abnormal 
— as  Mendelasohn's  was — such  criticisms  only 
occur  afterwnrds,  on  reflection;  for  during  the 
progress  of  the  work  all  is  absorbed  in  the  in- 
tense life  and  personality  of  the  music.    And 
what  beauties  there  are  to  put  against  these 
redundances  1     Take  such   movements  as  the 
first  Allegro  of  the  A  minor  Sonata  or  the  Bb 
Sonata;  the  G  major  Fantasia-Sonata;  the  two 
Characteristic  Marches;    the  Impromptus  and 
Momens  musicals ;  the  Minuet  of  the  A  minor 
Quartet ;  the  Variations  of  the  D  minor  Quartet ; 
the  Finale  of  the  Bb  Trio ;   the  first  two  move- 
ments, or  the  Trio,  of  the  String  Quintet ;  the  two 
movements  of  the  B  minor  Symphony,  or  the  won- 
derful Entracte  in  the  same  key  in  Bosamunde  ; 
the  Finale  of  the  loth  Symphony — think  of  the 
abundance  of  the  thoughts,  the  sudden  surprises, 
the  wonderful  transitions,  the  extraordinary  pathos 
of  the  turns  of  melody  and  modulation,  the  abso- 
lute manner  (to  repeat  once  more)  in  which  |hey 
bring   you  into  contact  with  the  affectionate, 
tender,  suffering  personality  of  the  composer, — 
and  who  in  the  whole  realm  of  music  has  ever 
approached  them  ?    For  the  magical  expression 
of  such  a  piece  as  the  Andantino  in  Ab  (op.  94, 
no.  3),  any  redundance  may  be  pardoned. 

In  Schumann^s  *  words,  *  he  has  strains  for  the 
most  subtle  thoughts  and  feelings,  nay  even  for  the 
events  and  conditions  of  life;  and  innumerable  as 
are  the  shades  of  human  thought  and  action,  so  va- 
rious is  his  music*  Another  equally  true  saying 
of  Schumann's  is  that,  compared  with  Beethoven, 
Schubert  is  as  a  woman  to  a  man.  For  it  must 
be  confessed  that  one*s  attitude  towards  him  is 
almost  always  that  of  sympathy,  attraction,  and 
love,  rarely  that  of  embarrassment  or  fear.  Here 
and  there  only,  as  in  the  Rosamunde  B  minor 
Entracte,  or  the  Finale  of  the  10th  Symphony, 

1  For  %  comparlaoo  of  hi*  SonatM  with  tboM  of  other  mvtMn  see 
SoxATA.  .  t  Klw.  Schrlften,  1.  SuO. 


does  he  compel  his  hearm  with  an  irresistible 
power ;  and  yet  how  different  is  this  compulsion 
from  the  strong,  fierce,  merciless  coercion,  with 
which  Beethoven  forces  you  along,  and  bows  ami 
bends  you  to  his  wiU,  in  the  Finale  of  the  8  th  or 
still  more  that  of  the  7th  Symphony. 

We  have  mentioneid  the  gradual  manner  in 
I  which  Schubert  reached  his  own  style  in  instm- 
mental  music  (see  p.  361).    In  this,  except  per- 
haps as  to  quantity,  there  is  nothing  singular,  or 
radically  different  from  the  early  career  of  other 
composers.     Beethoven  began  on  the  lines  01 
Mozart,  and  Mendelssohn  on  those  of  Weber, 
and  gradually  found  their  own  independent  style. 
But  the  thing  in  which  Schubert  stands  alone 
is  that  while  he  was  thus  arriving  by  d^rees 
at  individuality  in  Sonatas,  Quartets,  and  Sym- 
phonies, he  was  pouring  forth  songs  by  the  dosen, 
many  of  which  were  of  the  greatest  possible 
novdty,  originality,  and  mastery,  while  all  of 
them  have  Uiat  peculiar  cachet  which  is  imme- 
diately i^ecognisable  as  his.    The  chronological 
list  of  his  works  given  at  the  end  of  this  article 
shows  that    such   masterpieces    as    the    Gret- 
ohen  am  Spinnrade,  the  Erl  King,  the  Ossian 
Songs,  Gretchen    im   Dom,  Der  Taucher,  Die 
Biirgschaft,  were  ^irritten  before  he  was  19,  and 
were  contemporaiy  with  his  very  early  efiforts  in 
the  orohestra  and  chamber  music ;  and  that  by 
1832 — ^in  the  October  of  which  he  wrote  the  two 
movements  of  his  8  th  Symphony,  which  we  have 
named  as  his  first  absolutely  original   instru- 
mental music— he  had  prodiiced  in  addition  such 
ballads  as  Bitter  Toggenburg  (x8i6X  uid  Ein- 
samkeit  (18 18);  such  classical  songs  as  Memnon 
(181 7),  Antigone  und  (Edip  (1817),  Iphigenia 
(181 7),    Ganymed    (1817).   Fahrt  zum   Hades 
(1817)^  Prometheus  (1819),  Gruppe  aus  dem 
Tartarus    (181 7);    Goethe*s   Wilhebn    Meister 
songs,  An  Schwsger  Elronos(i8i6),  Gronaen'der 
Menschheit  (1821),  Saleika*s  two  songs  (1821), 
Geheimes  (1821);   as  well  as  the 'Wanderer' 
(18x6),  *Sei  mir  gegriisst*  (1821),  WaldeenacLt 
(1820),  Greisengesang  (1822),  and  many  more  of 
his  very  greatest  and  most  immortal  songs. 

And  ti^is  is  very  confirmatory  of  the  view 
'  already  taken  in  this  Article  (p.  328)  of  Schubert's 
rolation  to  music  The  reservoir  of  music  was 
within  him  from  his  earliest  years,  and  songs 
being  so  much  more  direct  a  channel  than  the 
more  complicated  and  artificial  courses  and 
conditions  of  the  symphony  or  the  sonata,  music 
came  to  the  surface  in  them  so  much  the  more 
quickly.  Had  the  orohestra  or  the  piano  been  as 
direct  a  mode  of  utterance  as  the  voice,  and  the 
forms  of  symphony  or  sonata  as  simple  aa  that 
of  the  song,  there  seems  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  have  written  instrumental  music  as  charac- 
teristic as  his  8th  Symphony,  his  Sonata  in  A 
minor,  and  hisQuartet  in  the  same  key,  eight  years 
•Oilier  than  he  did ;  for  the  songs  of  tLit  early 
date  prove  that  he  had  then  fdl  the  original 
power,  imagination,  and  feeling,  that  he  ever 
nad.  That  it  should  have  been  given  to  a  com- 
parative bny  to  produce  strains  which  seem  to 
breathe  the  emotion  and  experience  of  a  long 
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life  is  only  part  of  the  wonder  which  will  also 
■urround  Schubert's  songs.  After  1823,  when 
his  youth  was  gone,  and  health  had  begun  to 
fail,  and  life  had  become  a  terrible  reality,  his 
thoughts  turned  inwards,  and  he  wrote  the 
two  great  cycles  of  the  'Mullerlieder'  (1823) 
and  the  *  Winterreise  *  (18)7)  ;  the  Walter  Scott 
and  Shakspeare  songs ;  the  splendid  single  songs 
of  •Im  Walde*  and  'Auf  der  Brttcke,*  'Tod- 
tengrabers  Heimweh/  '  Der  Zwerg/  *  Die  junge 
Nonne';  the  Barcarolle,  '  Du  bist  die  Ruh/  and 
the  lovely '  Dass  sie  hier  gewesen ';  the '  Schififers 
Scheidelied,*  those  which  were  collected  into  the 
so-called  '  Schwanengesang/  and  many  more. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  draw  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  songs  of  this  later  period  and  those  of 
the  earlier  one,  but  the  difference  must  strike 
every  one,  and  it  resides  mainly  perhaps  in  the 
subjects  themselves.  Subjects  of  romance— of 
ancient  times  and  remote  scenes,  and  strange 
adventures,  and  desperate  emotion — are  natural 
to  the  imagination  of  youth.  But  in  maturer 
life  the  mind  is  calmer,  and  dwells  more 
strongly  on  personal  subjects.  And  this  is  the 
case'  with  Schubert.  After  1822  the  classical 
songs  and  ballads  are  rare,  and  the  themes  which 
he  chooses  belong  chiefly  to  modem  life  and 
individual  feeling,  such  ns  the  *MUllerlieder* 
and  the  '  Winterreise,'  and  others  in  the  littt  just 
given.  Walter  Scott's  and  Shakspeare's  form  an 
exception,  but  it  is  an  exception  which  explains 
itself.  We  no  longer  have  the  exuberant  dra- 
matic force  of  the  Erl  King,  Ganymed,  the 
Gruppe  aus  dem  Tartarus,  Cronnan,  or  Kolmas 
Klage;  but  we  have  instead  the  condensation 
and  personal  point  of '  Pause,'  *  Die  Poet,' '  Das 
Wirthshaus,'  '  Die  Nebensonnen,'  the  'Doppel- 
giinger,*  and  the  'Junge  Konne.'  And  there  is 
more  maturity  in  the  treatment.  His  modu- 
lations are  fewer.  His  accompaniments  are 
always  interesting  and  suggestive,  but  they  gain 
in  force  and  variety  and  quality  of  ideas  in  the 
later  songs. 

In  considering  the  songs  themselves  somewhat 
more  closely,  their  most  obvious  characteristics 
are: — Their  number;  their  length;  the  variety 
of  the  words ;  their  expression,  and  their  other 
musical  and  poetical  peculiarities. 

1.  Their  number.  The  published  songs,  that 
is  to  say  the  compositions  for  one  and  two  voices, 
including  Offertories  and  songs  in  operas,  amount 
to  just  455.  In  addition  there  are,  say,  150  un- 
published songs,  a  few  of  them  unfinished.  The 
chronological  list  at  the  end  of  this  article  shows 
that  a  very  large  number  of  these  were  written 
before  the  year  181 8. 

2.  Their  length.  This  varies  very  much.  The 
shortest,  like  *  Klage  um  Aly  Bey'  (Lf.  xlv.  3), 
'Der  Goldschmiedsgesell '  (Lf.  xlviii.  6),  and '  Die 
Spinnerin*  (op.  118,  6),  are  strophe  songs  (that 
is,  with  the  same  melody  and  harmony  unchanged 
verse  after  verse),  in  edch  of  which  the  voice 
part  is  only  8  bars  long,  with  a  bar  or  two  of 
mtmductiun  or  ritomel.  The  lon3:est  is  Ber- 
trand's  *Adelwold  und  Emma'  (MS.,  June  5, 
181 5),  a  ballad  the  autograph  of  which  contains 


55  P<^>*  Others  of  almost  equal  length  and 
of  about  the  same  date  are  also  still  in  MS  — 
*  Minona,'  '  Die  Nonne,'  '  Amphiaraos,*  etc.  The 
longest  printed  one  is  Schiller  s  '  Der  Taucher  * — 
the  diver.  This  fills  36  pages  of  close  print. 
Schiller's  *  BUrgschaft '  and  the  Ossian-songs  are 
all  long,  though  not  of  the  same  extent  as 
'Der  Taucher.'  These  vast  ballads  are  extremely 
dramatic ;  they  contain  many  changes  of  tempo 
and  of  signature,  dialogues,  recitatives,  and  airs. 
The '  Ritter  Toggenburg'  ends  with  a  strophe-song 
in  five  stanzas.  '  Der  Taucher '  contains  a  long 
pianoforte  passage  .of  60  bars,  during  the  sus- 
pense after  the  diver's  last  descent.  '  Der  Liedler ' 
contains  a  march.  The  Ballads  mostly  belong  to 
the  early  years,  181 5,  1816.  The  last  is  Mayr- 
hofer's  *  Einsamkeit,'  the  date  of  which  Schubert 
has  fixed  in  his  letter  of  Aug.  3, 1 81 8.  There  are 
long  songs  of  later  years,  such  as  Collin's  *  Der 
Zwerg'  of  1823;  Schober's  *  Viola'  and  '  Vergiss- 
meinnicht'  of  1823,  f^<^  'Schifl'ers  Scheidelied* 
of  1827,  and  Leitner's  'Der  Winterabend'  of 
1828  ;  but  these  are  essentially,  different  to  the 
ballads ;  they  are  lyrical,  and  evince  comparatively 
few  mechanical  changes. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  in  650  songs  collected 
lix>m  all  the  great  German  poets,  from  Klopstock 
to  Heine,  there  must  be  an  infinite  variety  of 
material,  form,  sentiment,  and  expression.  And 
one  of  the  most  obvious  characteristics  in 
Schubert's  setting  of  this  immense  collection  is 
the  close  way  in  which  he  adheres  to  the  words.* 
Setting  a  song  was  no  casual  operation  with  him, 
rapidly  as  it  was  often  done;  but  he  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  poem,  and  the  poet's  mood 
for  the  time  was  his.  Indeed  he  complains  of  the 
influence  which  the  gloom  of  the  '  Winterreise ' 
had  had  upon  his  spirits.  He  does  not,  as  is 
the  manner  of  some  song-composers,  set  the  poet 
at  naught  by  repeating  his  words  over  and  over 
again.  This  he  rarely  does;  but  he  goes  through 
his  poem  and  confines  himself  to  enforcing  the 
expression  as  music  alone  can  do  to  poetry.  The 
music  changes  with  the  words  as  a  landscape  does 
when  Sim  and  cloud  pass  over  it.  And  in  this 
Schubert  has  anticipated  Wagner,  since  the  words 
to  which  he  writes  are  as  much  the  absolute  basis 
of  his  songs,  as  Wagner's  librettos  are  of  his  operas. 
What  this  has  brought  him  to  in  such  cases  as 
the  Erl  King,  the  Wanderer,  Schwager  Kronos, 
the  Gruppe  aus  dem  Tartarus,  the  Shakspeare 
songs  of  '  Sylvia '  and  '  Hark,  hark,  the  lark  I ' 
those  of  Ellen  and  the  Huntsman  in  '  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake '  even  Englishmen  can  judge ;  but 
what  he  did  in  the  German  literature  generally 
may  be  gathered  from  the  striking  passage  already 
quoted  from  Vogl  (p.  3276),  and  from  Mayrhofer's 
confession — doubly  remarkable  when  coming  from 
a  man  of  such  strong  individuality — who  some- 
where says  that  he  did  not  understand  the  fall 
force  even  of  his  own  poems  until  he  had  henrd 
Schubert's  setting  of  them. 

I  It  U  itr«nge  to  find  his  practice  In  the  Manet  m  dlffermt.  Thrre- 
a  critic  hfti  piilnted  out— lii  every  otie  of  the  »l«.  words  are  Hth«fr 
omitted  or  Incorrectly  Jumbled  toceiher  (Mr.  l*rout.  In  Coiic»»rdia, 
1K75.  p.  110 a).  Wa«  lh\»  LecauM  be  uudarstood  the  Latin  words  iia« 
perfectly  ? 
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One  of  his  great  meana  of  expreiiion  utnoda- 
lation.  What  magic  this  alone  can  work  may  be 
Been  in  the  Trio  of  the  Sonata  in  D.  As  in  his 
PF.  works,  BO  in  the  Bongs,  he  sometimes  carries  it 
to  an  exaggerated  degree.  Thus  in  the  short  song 
'Liedesend '  of  Mayrhofer  (!:3ept.  i8i6),  he  begins 
in  C  minor,  and  then  goes  quickly  through  Eb  in* 
to  Cb  major.  The  signatore  then  changes  and  we 
are  at  once  in  D  major ;  then  C  major.  Then  the 
signatore  again  changes  to  that  of  Ab,  in  which 
we  remain  for  15  bars.  From  Ab  it  is  nn  easy 
transition  to  F  minor,  but  a  very  sudden  one 
from  that  again  te  A  minor.  Then  for  the 
breaking  of  the  harp  we  are  forced  into  Db,  and 
immediately,  with  a  further  change  of  signature, 
into  F|.  Then  for  the  King's  song,  with  a  fifth 
change  of  signature,  into  B  major ;  and  lastly,  for 
the  concluding  words, 

Und  immer  nfther  •chreitet 
VergtogUohkeit  and  Gnb— 

And  always  nearer  hasten 
Obliyion  and  the  tomb— 

a  sixth  change,  with  8  bars  in  E  minor,  thus 
ending  the  song  a  third  higher  than  it  began. 

In  Schiller's  *Der  Pilgrim*  (1825),  after  two 
strophes  (four  stanzas)  of  a  chorale-like  melody 
in  D  major,  we  come,  with  the  description  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  pilgrim's  road — ^mountainfi, 
torrents,  ravines — to  a  change  into  D  minor,  fol- 
lowed by  much  extraneous  modulation,  reaching 
Ab  minor,  and  ending  in  F,  in  which  key  the 
first  melody  is  repeated.  At  the  words  '  n&her 
bin  ich  ni<^t  sum  Ziel ' — '  still  no  nearer  to  my 
goal ' — we  have  a  similar  phrase  and  similar  har- 
mony (though  in  a  different  key)  to  the  well-knowm 
complaint  in  *The  Wanderer,*  'Und  immer  fragt 
der  Seufzer,  Wot* — 'Sighing  I  utter  where?  oh 
where?'  The  signature  then  changes,  and  the 
sonsT  citd"  ▼cry  impressively  in  B  minor. 

These  two  are  quoted,  the  first  as  an  instance 
rather  of  exaggeration,  the  second  of  the  me- 
chanical use  of  modulations  to  convey  the  natural 
difficulties  depicted  in  the  poem.  But  if  we 
want  examples  of  the  extraordinary  power  with 
which  Schubert  wields  this  great  engine  of  emo- 
tion, we  would  mention  another  song  which 
contains  one  of  the  best  instances  to  be  found 
of  propriety  of  modulation.  I  allude  to  Schu- 
bart's  short  poem  to  Death,  'An  den  Tod,*  where 
the  gloomy  subject  and  images  -of  the  poet  have 
tempted  the  composer  to  a  series  of  successive 
changes  so  grand,  so  sudden,  and  yet  so  easy, 
and  BO  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  subject, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  hear  them  unmoved. 

But  modulation,  though  an  all-pervading  means 
of  expression  in  Schubert's  hands,  is  only  one 
out  of  many.  Scarcely  inferior  to  the  wealth  of 
his  modulation  is  the  wealth  of  his  melodies. 
The  beauty  of  these  is  not  more  Mtonishing 
than  their  variety  and  their  fitness  to  the 
words.  Such  tunes  as  those  of  Ave  Maria,  or  the 
Serenade  in  the  Schwanengesang,  or  Ungeduld, 
or  the  Griinen  Lautenband,  or  Anna  Lyle,  or  the 
Dith3rrambe,  or  Geheimes,  or  Sylvia,  or  the  lin- 
denbaum.  or  Du  bist  die  Rnh,  or  the  Barcarolle, 
are  not  more  lovely  and  more  appropriate  to  the 
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text  than  they  are  entirely  different  from  one 
another.  One  quality  only,  spontaneity,  they 
have  in  common.  With  Beethoven,  spontaneity 
was  the  result  of  labour,  and  the  more  he  polished 
the  more  natural  were  his  tunes.  But  Schubert 
read  the  poem,  and  the  appropriate  tune,  married 
to  immortal  verse  (a  marriage,  in  his  case,  truly 
made  in  heaven),  rushed  inte  his  mind,  and  to 
the  end  of  his  pen.  It  aiust  be  oenfeand  that 
he  did  not  always  thimk  of  (he  compass  of  his 
voices.  In  his  latest  songs,  as  ia  his  earliest 
(see  p.  531  a),  we  find  him  taking  the  singer 
from  the  low  Bb  to  F,  and  even  higher. 

The  tune,  however,  in  a  Sohubart  song  is  by 
BO  means  an  exclusiiw  feature.    The  aocompani- 
ments  are  as  varied  and  as  different  as  the  voice- 
parts,  and  as  imiKnrtant  for  the  general  effect 
They  are  often  «xtreraely«laborate,  and  the  pub- 
lishers' letters  contain  many  complaints  of  their 
difficulty.'    They  are  often  most  extraordinarily 
suitable  to  the  words,  as  in  the  Ezi  King,  or  the 
beautiful  ''Dass  sie  hier  gewesen,'  the  'Gmppe 
ausdem  Tartarus,'  tke*  Waldesnacht*  (and  many 
others);  where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine 
Any  atmosphere  more  exactly  suitable  to  make 
the  words  grow  in  one's  mind,  ih%n  is  supplied 
by  the  aecompamment.    Their  unerring  certainty 
is  astonishing.    Often,  as  in  Heliopolia,  or  Auf- 
losung,  he  seiaes  at  once  om  a  characteristic  im- 
petuous figure,  which  is  them  carried  on  without 
mtermissioM  to  the  end.    In  '  Anna  Lyle,'  how 
exactly  does  the  sweet  monotony  of  the  repeated 
figure  fall  in  with  the  dreamy  sadoess  of  Scott's 
touching  little  lament  1   Another  -very  charming 
example  of  the  same  thing,  though  in  a  different 
direction,  is  found  in  ''Der  Einsame,'  a  fireside 
piece,  where  the  frequently  recurring  group  of 
four  semiquavers  imparts  an  indescrilSible  air  of 
domesticity  to  the  picture.'  In  the  *  Winterabend* 
— the  picture  of  a  calm  moonlit  evening— the 
accompaniment,  aided  byasomewhatsimil^  little 
figure,  conveys  inimitably  the  very  breath  of  the 
scene.   Such  atmospheric  effects  as  these  are  very 
oharacteristic  of  Schubert. 
^  The  voice-part  and  the  accompaniment  some- 
times form  so  perfect  a  whole,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  disentangle  the  two;  as  in  'Sylvia^' 
where  the  persistent  dotted  quaver  in  the  bass, 
and  the  rare  but  delicious  ritomel  of  two  notes 
in  the  treble  of  the  piano*part  (bars  7,  14,  etc.), 
are  essential  to  the  grace  and  sweetness  of  the 
portrait,  and  help  to  place  the  lovely  English 
figure  before  us.    This  is  the  case  also  in  '  Anna 
Lyle '  just  mentioned,  where  the  ritomel  in  the 
piano-part  (bar  20,  etc.)  is  inexpressibly  soothing 
and  tender  in  its  effect,  and  sounds  like  the  echo 
of  the  girl's  sorrow.     The  beautiful  Serenade  in 
the  Schwanengesang,  again,  combines  an  incessant 
rhythmical  accompaniment  with  ritomels  (longer 
than  those  in  the  last  case),  both  uniting  with  the 
lovely  melody  in  a  song  of  surpassing  beauty.  In 
the  *  Uebesbothschaft,*  the   rhythm   is   not  so 

1  Op.  87,  eonUtnlng  three  longs  bj  no  metai  dUBcalt.  wu  pub- 
lished with  a  Dotlce  on  the  titl»-pe«e  that  care  had  been  taken  (we 
tniH  with  Sehobert'f  eon«-nt)  to  omit  ererjthlns  that  wa«  too  hard. 

I  A  ilmllar  mood  ii  evoked  in  the  Audante  of  the  Oraod  Duo 

(op.  140). 
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strongly  marked,  but  the  ritomeli  are  longer  and 
mare  frequent,  and  form  a  charming  feature  in 
that  exquisite  love-poem.  Schubert's  passion  for 
rhythm  comes  out  as  strongly  in  many  of  the  songs 
as  it  does  in  his  marches  and  scberses.  In  the 
two  just  named,  though  pernsient  throughout, 
the  rhythm  is  subordinated  to  the  general  effect. 
But  in  others,  as  *  Suleika,'  '  Die  Sterne,*  the 
'Nachtgeflang  im  Walde,^  *  Erstarrung/  or  '  Friih- 
lingssehnsucht,*  it  foroes  itself  more  on  the 
attention. 

Schubert's  baiflses  are  always  splendid,  and  are 
so  used  as  not  only  to  be  the  basis  of  the  harmony 
but  to  add  enentially  to  the  variety  and  effect  of 
the  songs.  Sometiasea,  as  in  "^  Die  Krahe,'  th^ 
are  in  unison  with  the  voice-part.  Often  they 
share  with  the  voice-part  itself  in  the  melody 
and  structure  of  the  wiiole.  The  wealth  of  ideas 
which  they  display  is  often  astonishing.  Thus 
in  *  Waldesnacht,*  a  very  long  seng  of  1820,  to  a 
fine  imaginative  poem  by  F.  Schlep,  describing 
the  impressions  produced  by  a  night  in  the  forest, 
we  have  a  splendid  example  of  the  organic  life 
which  Schubert  can  infuse  into  a  song.  The  pace 
is  rapid  throtighout ;  the  accompaniment  for  the 
right  hand  is  in  arpeggios  of  semiquai^ers  through- 
out, never  once  leaving  eff^  the  left  hand,  whene 
not  in  semiquavers  also,  has  a  succession  «f  moble 
and  varied  rhythmical  melodies,  independent  ef 
the  voice,  and  the  whole  is  so  blended  with  the 
voice  part — itself  extraordinarily  broad  and  digni- 
fied throughout ;  the  spirit  and  variety,  and  the 
poetry  of  the  whole  are  so  remarkable,  and  the 
mystery  of  the  situation  is  so  perfectly  conveyed, 
as  to  make  the  song  one  of  the  finest  of  that 
class  in  the  whole  Schubert  collection.  The 
same  qualities  will  be  found  in  Auf  der  Brttcke 
(1^25). 

We  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  highest  dass  of 
his  songs.  The  highest  class  of  poetry,  and  of 
music  illustrating  and  enforcing  poetzy,  must 
always  deal  with  human  joys  and  sorrows,  in 
their  most  individual  form,  with  the  soul  loving 
or  longing,  in  contact  with  another  soul,  or  wiUi 
its  MflJcer ;  and  the  greatest  of  Schubert'a  songs 
will  lie  amongst  those  which  are  occupied  with 
those  topics,  such  as  '  Gretchen  am  Spinnrade,* 
the  Mignon  songs,  the  *  Wanderer,'  the  '  Mtiller- 
lieder,'  and  *Winterreise,'  and  perhaps  highest 
of  all,  owing  to  the  strong  religious  element 
which  it  oonietinB,  the  *  Junge  Nonne.'^  In  that 
wonderful  song,  which  fortunately  is  so  well 
known  that  no  attempt  at  describing  it  is  ne- 
cessary, the  personal  feelings  and  the  sturound- 
ings  are  so  blended — the  fear,  the  faith,  the 
rapture,  the  storm,  the  swaying  of  the  house,  are 
so  given,  that  for  the  time  the  hearer  becomes 
the  Young  Nun  herself.  Even  the  convent  bell, 
which  in  other  hands  might  be  a  burlesque,  is 
an  instrument  of  the  greatest  beauty. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  mental  atmosphere 
which  Schubert  throws  round  his  poems ;  but  he 
does  not  neglect  the  representation  of  physical 
objects.    He  seems  to  confine  himself  to  the 

t  Who  wM  OnightT,  the  Mithor  of  thi « splendid  Mog?  And  wonld 
ft*  ever  have  been  beenl  of  bat  for  Schubert  ? 
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imitation  of  natural  noises,  and  not  to  attempt 
things  which  have  no  sound.  The  triplets  in 
the  Lindenbaum  may  be  intended  to  convey  the 
fluttering  leaves  of  the  lime-tree,  and  the  ac- 
eompaniaent-figure  in  *  Die  Forelle  *  may  repre- 
sent the  leaps  of  the  Trout ;  but  there  are 
«ther  objects  about  which  no  mistake ,  can  be 
made.  One  imitation  of  the  bell  we  have  just 
referred  to.  Another  is  in  the  'Abendbilder,* 
where  an  F|  sounds  through  16  bars  to  represent 
the  'evening  bell';  in  the  ZUgenglocklein  the 
upper  E  is  heard  through  the  whole  piece ;  and 
the  bell  of  St.  Mark's  is  a  well-known  feature  in 
the  part-song  of  the  '  Gondelfahrer.*  The  post- 
hoTm  fonns  a  natural  feature  in  *  Die  Poet,'  and 
the  hurdy-gurdy  in  *  Der  Leiermann.*  Of  birds 
he  gives  several  instances ;  the  Nightingale  in 
'Guiymed'  and  *Die  gefangene  Sanger  ;  the 
Raven  in  '  Abendbilder,'  and  perhaps  in  '  Frtih- 
lingstraum*;  the  Cuckoo  in  *  Einsamkeit,'  the 
Quail  in  *I>er  Waohtelschlag ';  and  the  Cock  in 
*  Frtthlingstraum.' 

That  hesitation  between  major  and  minor 
which  is  BO  marked  in  Beethoven  is  charactei^ 
istic  also  of  Schubert,  and  may  be  found  in  nearly 
every  piece  of  his.  A  beautiful  instance  may  be 
mentioned  en  p&ssarU  in  the  trio  of  the  G  major 
Fantasia  Sonata  (op.  78),  where  the  two  bars  in  E 
minor  which  precede  the  £  major  have  apeculiarly 
charming  effect.  Another  is  supplied  by  the  four 
bars  in  A  minor,  for  the  question  which  begins 
and  ends  the  beautiful  fragment  from  Schiller's 
'  Gods  of  aacient  Greece.'  He  also  has  an  espe- 
cially happy  way — surely  peculiarly  his  own — 
of  bringing  a  minor  piece  to  a  conclusion  in 
the  major.  Two  instances  of  it,  which  all  will 
remembec;  are  in  the  Romance  from  '  Rosa- 
munde ' ; — 


^■■'b^  (iir  p  cf ''1'  i^^^^w^ 


PneflieetHeR,eel*twichOn.wenntreiidieTreu-e  kOatt. 

and  in  the  '  Moment  musical,'  No.  3,  in  F  minor. 
This  and  the  ritomels  already  spoken  of  strike 
one  like  personal  featui'es  or  traits  of  the  com- 
poser. But  apart  from  these  idiosyncrasies,  the 
changes  from  minor  to  major  in  the  songs  are 
often  superb.  That  in  the  *Sch  wager  Kronos' 
(astonishing  'production  for  a  la<l  under  ao), 
where  the  key  changes  into  D  major,  and  further 
on  into  F  major,  to  welcome  the  girl  on  the 
threshold,  with  the  sudden  return  to  D  minor  for 
the  onward  journey,  and  the  sinking  sun — can  be 
forgotten  by  no  one  who  hears  it,  nor  can  that 
almost  more  beautiful  change  to  D  major  in  the 
'Gute  Nacht'  on  the  mention  of  the  dream. 
This  latter,  and  the  noble  transition  to  F  major 
in  the  '  Junge  Nonne '  are  too  familiar  to  need 
more  than  a  passing  reference,  or  that  to  G  major 
in  the  '  Rtickblick,'  for  the  U^k  and  nightingale 
and  the  girl's  eyes,  or  to  D  major  in  the  Serenade. 
*  IrdiBches  Gltick'  is  in  alternate  stanzas  of  major 
and  minor.  In  Schiller's  '  Rose '  (op.  73)  every 
shade  in  the  fate  of  the  flower  is  thus  indicated ; 
and  this  is  no  solitary  instance,  but  in  aloKwt 

1       a  WhyUthliwoDderfUMnfoeTerninf  iBpobUoInSnsiMd? 
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every  song  some  example  of  such  faithful  painting 
may  be  found.  A  word  will  often  do  it.  With 
Schubert  the  minor  mode  seems  to  be  sjmony- 
mous  with  trouble,  and  the  major  with  relief; 
and  the  mere  mention  of  the  sun,  or  a  smile,  or 
any  other  emblem  of  gladness,  is  sure  to  make 
him  modulate.  Some  such  image  was  floating 
before  his  mind  when  he  made  the  beautiful 
change  to  A  major  near  the  beginning  of  the 
A  minor  Quartet  (bar  33). 

The  foregoing  remarks,  whibh  only  attempt  to 
deal  with  a  few  of  the  external  oharaoteristios  of 
these  astonishing  songs,  will  be  of  use  if  they 
only  encourage  the  knowledge  and  study  of  them. 
The  chronological  list  (No.  II)  of  Schubert's  pro- 
ductions, which  is  here  attempted  in  this  form 
for  the  first  time,  will,  it  b  hoped,  throw  much 
light  on  the  progress  of  his  genius,  by  facilitating 
the  search  where  alone  it  can  be  made  with 
profit,  namely  in  the  works  themselves.  All  are 
worth  knowing,  though  all  are  by  no  meaus  of 

equal  excellence. 

■■  ■ 

I  end  my  imperfect  sketch  of  the  life  and 
works  of  this  wonderful  musician,  by  recalling 
the  fact  that  Schubert's  songs,  regarde<l  as  a 
department  of  music,  are  absolutely  and  entirely 
his  own.    Songs  there  were  before  him,  those  of 
Schuls  for  instance,  and  of  Zumsteeg,  which  he 
so  greatly  admired,  and  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  — 
touching,  beautiful  expressions  of  simple  thought 
and  feeling.    But  the  Song,  as  we  know  it  in  his 
hands ;  full  of  dramatic  fijne,  poetry,  and  pathos ; 
set  to  no  simple  Volkslieder,  but  to  long  complex 
poems,  the  bent  poetry  of  the  greatest  poets,  and 
an  absolute  reflection  of  every  diange  and  breath 
of  Aentiment  in  that  poetry;  with  an  aooompaiii- 
inent  of  the  utmost  force,  fitness,  and  variety — 
buch  songs  were  his  and  his  alone.     With  one 
exception.     Beethoven  left  but  one  song  of  im- 
portance, his  'Liederkreis'  (op.  98),  but  that  is 
of  superlative  excellence.  The  Liederkreis,  how- 
ever, was  not  publiithed  till  Dec.  1816,  and  even 
if  Schubert  made  its  acquaintance  immediately, 
yet  a  reference  to  the  Chronological  List  will 
show  that  by  that  time  his  style  was  formed,  and 
many  of  his  finest  songs  written.    He  may  have 
gained  the  idea  of  a  connected  series  of  songs 
from   Beethoven,   though  neither  the   'Schone 
Miillerin'  nor  the  *  Winterreise  *  have  the  same 
intimate  internal  connexion  as  the  Liederkreis ; 
but  the  character  and  merits  of  the  single  songs 
remain  his  own.    When  he  wrote  'Loda's  Ge- 
spenst'  and  *Kohna*s  Klage'  in  18 15,  he  wrote 
what  no  one  had  ever  attempted  before.     There 
is  nothing  to  detract  from  his  just  claim  to  "be 
the  creator  of  German  Song,  as  we  know  it,  and 
the  direct  progenitor  of  those  priceless  treasures 
in  which  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  and  Brahms 
have  followed  his  example. 


Of  Schubert*s  religion  it  is  still  more  difficult 
to  say  anything  than  it  was  of  Beethoven*8,  be- 
cause he  is  80  much  more  reticent.  A  little  poem 
of  Sept.  i8?o,  one  of  two  preserved  by  Robert 
Schumann  (Neue  Zeitschrift  fUr  Musik.  Feb.  5, 
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1839)  is  as  vague  a  confession  of  faith  as  can  well 
be  imagined. 

THE   8PIKIT  OF  THI  WORLD. 

L«ST6  them,  leave  them,  to  their  dream, 

I  hoar  the  Spirit  lay  :— 
It  and  only  it  can  keep  them 

Near  me  on  their  darkling  way. 

Leave  them  racing,  hnnying  on 

To  some  distant  goal. 
Building  craedi  and  proofs  upon 

Half-won  flaahee  in  the  aoal. 

Not  a  word  of  it  is  trae. 

Yet  what  loss  is  theirs  or  mine? 
In  the  maae  of  hnraan  systems 

I  can  trace  the  thou^t  divinflb 

The  other,  three  years  later.  May  8, 1 835,  is  some* 
what  more  definite.  It  calln  upon  a  'mighty 
father  *  to  look  upon  his  son  lying  in  the  dost ; 
and  implores  Him  to  pour  upon  him  the  eve^ 
lasting  beams  of  His  love ;  and,  even  though  He 
kill  him,  to  preserve  him  for  a  purer  and  more 
vigorous  existence.  It  expresses — ^very  imper* 
fectly,  it  is  true,  but  still  unmistakeably— the 
same  faith  that  has  been  put  into  undying  wordi 
by  the  great  poet  of  our  own  day: — 

Than  wilt  not  leave  na  la  the  dost ; 

Thoa  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why ; 

He  thinks  ho  was  not  made  to  die ; 
And  Thon  hast  made  him :  Thou  art  jnst. 

Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 
Bnt  more  of  rererenoe  in  us  dwell. 
That  mind  and  soul,  aooording  well, 

May  make  one  music  as  before, 

But  vaster.^ 

Franz  may  not  have  gone  the  length  of  his  brother 
Ignaz'  in  vulgar  scoffing  at  religious  forms  and  per- 
sons, which  no  doubt  were  very  empty  in  Vienna  at 
that  date ;  bu  t  still  of  formal  or  dogmatic  religion  we 
can  find  no  traces,  and  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  the  practical  piety  displayed  in  his  love  for 
his  father  and  Ferdinand,  and  testified  to  by  them 
in  their  touching  words  and  acts  at  the  time  of 
his  death  (p.  354  a) ;  and  with  the  certainty  that, 
though  irregular  after  the  irregularity  of  his  time, 
Schubert  was  neither  selfish,  sensual,  nor  im- 
moral.   What  he  was  in  his  inner  man  we  have 
the  abundant  evidence  of  his  music  to  assure  us. 
Whatever  the  music  of  other  composers  may  do, 
no  one  ever  rose  from  hearing  a  piece  by  Schubert 
without  being  benefited  by  it.   Of  his  good  -nature 
to  those  who  took  the  breful  out  of  his  mouth  we 
have  already  spoken.  Of  his  modesty  we  may  be 
allowed  to  say  that  he  was  one  of  the  very  few 
musicians  who  ever  lived  who  did  not  behave  as 
if  he  thought  himself  the  greatest  man  in  the 
world.'    And  these  things  are  all  intrinsic  parts 
of  his  character  and  genius. 

That  he  died  at  an  earlier  age*  even  than 

1  In  Vemoiiam  (Prologue). 

2  See  his  letter  in  Ibetule,  147  (I.  U9). 

s  Tills  modesty  comes  out  in  •  letter  to  Ferdinand  of  Jaly  IS-lfS. 
]8!U,  where  Schubert  iatb.  '  it  would  be  better  to  play  mme  other 
quartets  than  mine '(probably  referring  tothoae  in  B  and  Bb>.  'aince 
there  is  nothing  In  them  except  perhaps  the  fact  that  they  plea» 
you.  as  everything  of  mine  pleases  you.  True/  he  goes  on. '  yon  do 
not  appear  to  have  liked  them  so  much  as  the  waltxes  at  the  Ungar* 
iiiehe  Krone.'  alluding  to  a  clock  at  that  eating-houae  of  which 
Ferdinand  had  told  him.  which  was  set  to  play  FranCs  waltsea.  Th«! 
clock  shows  how  popular  Schubert  was  amongst  his  own  set.  and  I 
regret  having  overlooked  the  fact  In  its  proper  plaoe. 

4  The  following  ara  among  the  musicians,  poets,  and  painters  who 
have  died  in  the  fourth  decade  of  their  lives.  Shelley,  90;  Sir  rhlllp 
Sidney.  S!l;  Bellini.  SS;  Moiart.  S3:  Brron.  86:  Ba'aeHo.  57;  Banu. 
37:  rorosU.  97  ;  Bfitndeluohn.  S? :  Weber.  99;  Chopin.  40. 
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MoBui  or  Mendelssohn,  or  our  own  Purcell,  must 
be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  partly  of  his  extra- 
ordinary  exertions,  but  still  more  of  the  privations 
to  which  he  was  subjected  firom  his  very  earliest 
years.  His  productions  are  enormous,  even  when 
measured  by  those  of  the  two  great  German  com- 
posers just  named,  or  even  of  Beethoven,  who 
lived  to  nearly  double  his  years.  At  an  age  when 
Beethoven  had  produced  one  Symphony,  he  had 
Written  ten,  besides  all  the  mass  of  works  great 
>nd  small  which  form  the  extraordinary  list  in 
the  Appendix  to  this  article.  'Fairer  hopes'? 
Bad  he  lived,  who  can  doubt  that  he  would  have 
thrown  into  the  shade  all  his  former  achieve- 
ments ?  But  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain, 
bis  music  came  so  easily  and  rapidly  that  it  was 
probably  not  exhausting.  It  was  his  privations, 
tiis  absolute  poverty,  and  the  distress  which  he 
naturally  felt  at  finding  that  no  exertions  could 
improve  his  circumstances,  or  raise  him  in  the 
Kale  of  existence,  that  in  the  end  dragged  him 
down.  His  poverty  is  shocking  to  think  of. 
Nearly  the  first  distinct  glimpse  we  catch  of  him 
is  in  uie  winter  of  1812,  supplicating  his  brother 
for  a  roll,  some  apples,  or  a  few  halfpence,  to  keep 
off  the  hunger  of  the  long  fast  in  the  freezing 
rooms  of  the  Convict.  Within  a  year  of  his  death 
we  catch  sight  of  him  again,  putting  up  with  coffee 
%Tkd  biscuits  because  he  has  not  S^d.  to  buy  his 
iinner  with;  selling  his  great  Trio  for  1 7s.  6d.  and 
his  songs  at  lod.  each,  and  dying  the  possessor 
i>f  effects  which  were  valued  at  little  more  than 
two  pounds.  Beside  this  the  poverty  of  Mozart 
— the  first  of  the  two  great  musicians  whom 
Vienna  has  allowed  to  starve — ^was  wealth. 

Such  facts  as  these  reduce  the  so-called  friend- 
ihip  of  his  associates  to  its  right  level.  With  his 
astonishing  power  of  production  the  commonest 
sure  would  luive  ensured  him  a  good  living ;  and 
that  no  one  of  his  set  was  found  devoted  enough 
M  take  this  care  for  him,  and  exercise  that  watch 
>ver  ways  and  means  which  Nature  had  denied 
to  his  own  genius,  is  a  discredit  to  them  all. 
rhey  prate  of  their  devotion  to  their  friend,  when 
lot  one  of  them  had  the  will  or  the  wit  to  prevent 
tiim  from  starving ;  for  such  want  as  he  often 
mdared  must  inevitably  have  injured  him,  and 
ire  cannot  doubt  that  his  death  was  hastened  by 
;he  absence  of  those  comforts,  not  to  say  neces- 
laries,  which  should  have  nursed  and  restored  the 
3rodigal  expenditure  of  his  brain  and  nerves. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  Beethoven's 
snd  as  solitarv  and  his  death  as  miserable,  but 
nrhat  was  his  last  illness  compared  to  Schubert's  ? 
Officious  friends,  like  Pasqualati,  sending  him 
prine  and  delicacies;  worshipping  musicians, like 
Elommel  and  Hiller,  coming  to  his  deathbed  as 
f  to  a  shrine ;  his  faithful  attendants,  Schindler, 
Siittenbrenner  and  Breuning  waiting  on  his 
nrery  wish ;  the  sense  of  a  long  life  of  honour 
ind  renown ;  of  great  works  appreciated  and 
beloved;  the  homage  of  distant  countries,  ex- 
iressed  in  the  most  substantial  forms— what  a 
Mntrast  to  the  lonely  early  deathbed,  and  the 
apparent  wreck  of  such  an  end  as  Schubert's  1 
Time  has  so  altered  the  public  sense  of  his  merits 
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that  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  place  oneself  in 
the  forlorn  condition  in  which  he  must  have 
resigned  himself  to  his  departure,  and  to  realise 
the  darkness  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death  through  which  his  simple  sincere  guileless 
soul  passed  to  its  last  rest,  and  to  the  joyful 
resurrection  and  glorious  renown  which  have 
since  attended  it.  Then  an  intelligent  and  well- 
informed  foreign  musician  could  visit  the  Aus- 
trian  capital  and  live  in  its  musical  circles, 
without  so  much  as  hearing  Schubert's  name.^ 
Now  memorials  are  erected  to  him  in  the  most 
public  places  of  Vienna,  institutions  are  proud 
to  bear  his  name,  his  works  go  through  countless 
editions,  and  publishers  grow  rich  upon  the  pro- 
ceeds even  of  single  songs,  while  faces  brighten 
and  soften,  and  hands  are  clasped,  as  we  drink  in 
the  gay  and  pathetic  accents  of  his  music. 

For  even  his  privations  and  his  obscurity  have 
now  been  forgotten  in  the  justice  since  done  to 
him,  and  in  the  universal  affection  with  which 
he  was  regarded  as  soon  as  his  works  reached 
the  outside  world — an  affection  which,  as  we 
have  conclusively  shown,  has  gone  on  increasing 
ever  since  his  death.  In  the  whole  range  of 
composers  it  may  be  truly  said  that  no  one  is 
now  so  dearly  loved  as  he,  no  one  has  the  happy 
power  so  completely  of  attracting  both  the  ad- 
miration and  the  affection  of  his  hearers.  To 
each  one  he  is  not  only  a  great  musician,  not 
only  a  great  enchanter,  but  a  dear  personal 
firiend.  If  in  his  *  second  state  sublime '  he  can 
know  this,  we  may  feel  sure  that  it  is  a  full 
compensation  to  his  affectionate  spirit  for  the 
many  wrongs  and  disappointments  that  he  en- 
dured while  on  earth. 

The  very  wide  field  over  which  Schubert  ranged 
in  poetry  has  been  more  than  once  alluded  to  in 
the  forgoing.  It  would  be  both  interesting  and 
profitable  to  give  a  list  of  the  poems  which  he 
has  set.  Such  a  list,  not  without  inaccuracies, 
will  be  found  in  Wurzbach's  '  Biographical  Lexi- 
con,' vol.  xxxii.  p.  94.  Here  we  can  only  say 
that  it  includes  634  poems,  by  100  authors,  of 
whom  the  principal  are : — 

Groethe  72;  Schiller  54;  Mayrhofer48;  Holty 
25;  Matthisson  27;  Kosegarten  20 ;  F.  Schlegel 
19;  Klopetock  19;  Komer  16;  Schober  15; 
Seidl  15  ;  Sails  14 ;  Claudius  13  ;  Walter  Scott 
ip ;  Rellstab  9 ;  Uz  8  ;  Ossian  7 ;  Heine  6 ; 
Shakspeare  3;  Pope  i ;  Colley  Cibbier  i ;  etc.  etc. 


Compared  with  the  literature  on  other  com- 
posers that  on  Schubert  is  not  extensive. 

Biograjphical, — The  original  sources  are  scat- 
tered in  German  periodicals  and  elsewhere. 

1.  The  first  pisce  must  be  Rijen  to  Fexdinand  Schu- 
bert's sketch,  entitled  'Ans  Frans  Schuberts  Leben,' 
four  short  papers  which  appeared  in  Schumann's  period- 
ical, the  ^Neue  Zeitschrift  fUr  Musik,*  in  Nob.  33-36 
(April  23-May  3),  183'J.  These  are  written  with  great 
simplicity,  ana  apparently  great  exactness ;  but  might 

1  The  allofton  Is  to  K.  Holmes,  the  bloffrspher  of  Motart.  who 
pawed  tome  time  In  Vienna  In  the  apiint  ol  Ik/7.  ertdently  with  tbo 
Tiew  of  flndlnf  out  all  that  wai  best  worth  knowing  in  mtulc  and  y^ 
doei  not  mention  Schubert's  name.  (Bee  hU  '  Bamble  amonf  the 
Musidaos  of  German  j.'> 
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baTa  been  extended  to  doable  the  length  with  mat 
advantage.  2.  Mayrhofer  contributed  a  •hort  article  of 
reoollecuons,  *  £rinnerangen,'  to  the '  Neuea  ArohiT  fUr 
Geschichte ....  Literatnr  nnd  Knnat*  (Vienna),  Feb.  23, 


11,  U,  1829^  These  papers,  written  lo  ihortlT  after  Sohn- 
berfi  death  by  men  extremely  intimate  with  him,  are 
Tery  raloable.  3.  Banemfeld  also  made  two  interesting 
oommnnications  to  the  'Freie  Presse'  of  Vienna  for 
April  17  and  21, 1889,  containing  six  letters  and  parts  of 
letters  by  Schubert,  and  manv  anecdotes.  These  latter 
articles  were  reprinted  in  tne  Leipzig  *SiAaale*  for 
Not.  15,  22,  26,  ^  1H69 ;  and  in  Banemfeld^  '  Gesam- 
melte  Schnften,*  toI.  xii  (Vienna  1873).  But  recollec- 
tions written  so  long  after  the  event  must  alwavs  be 
t^en  eumgrano.  4.  Schindler  wrote  an  article  in 
*B&uerle*s  Wiener  Theaterzeitung*  for  M»y  3, 1831,  de- 
scribing Beethoven's  making  acquaintance  with  Schu- 
bert's songs  on  his  death-bed;  and  other  articles  in  the 

*  Niederrheinlscher  Mnsikxeitung '  for  1857.  He  also  men- 
tions Schubert  in  his  '  Life  of  Beethoven,'  Srd  ed.,  iL  136. 
6l  Schumann  printed  four  letters  (incomplete),  two 
poems,  and  a  Dream,  bv  Schubert,  as  *  Beliqulen '  in  his 
^Neue  Zeitschrift  fllr  Musik '  for  Feb.  1  and  6,  1839.  6. 
One  of  the  same  letters  was  printed  complete  in  the 
'  Signale,*  Na  2.  for  1878.  7.  The  Diary  of  Sofie  MQller 
(Vienna  1832\  the  'Unveigessenes*  or  Frau  von  Chezv 
(Leipzig  1858),  and  the  '  Erinnerungen  *  of  her  son  W. 
von  Chesy  (Schafihausen  1863),  all  afford  original  facts 
about  Schubert  by  those  who  knew  him ;  and  8.  Ferd. 
Hiller's  KOnstlorleben  (Cologne  1880)  contains  a  paper— 

*  Vienna  52  years  since  '—embodying  a  few  interesting 
and  lifelike  notices  of  the  year  1827.  Of  all  these  use 
has  been  made  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

9.  The  first  attempt  to  write  a  life  of  Schubert  was 
made  by  von  Kreissle,  who  in  1861  published  a  small 
8vo  pamphlet  of  16a  pages,  entitled '  Fntnz  Schubert,  eine 
biograflsche  Skizze;  von  Dr.  Heinrich  von  Kreissle.* 
This  is  a  veiy  interesting  little  book,  and  though  not 
nearly  so  long  as  the  second  edition,  it  contains  some 
facts  which  have  dropt  out  of  that  10.  The  second 
edition— '  Franz  SchuDert,  von  Dr.  Heinrich  Kreissle 
von  Hellbom'  (Vienna,  Oerold,  1865),  is  a  large  8vo 
of  619  pages,  with  portrait  after  Kapelwieser.  This  is  a 
thoroughly  honest,  affectionate  book;  but  it  is  deformed, 
like  many  German  biographies,  by  a  vexy  diffuse  style, 
and  a  mass  of  unneoessaxy  matter  in  the  shape  of  de- 
tailed notices  of  every  one  who  came  into  contact  with 
Schubert ;  and  some  of  the  letters  appear  to  be  garbled ; 
but  the  analvses  of  the  operas  and  the  lists  of  works  are 
valuable^ma  there  are  some  interesting  facta  mthered 
from  the  Frfthlichs,  Ferdinand  Schubert,  Spaun,IIQtten- 
brenner.  and  others.  It  has  been  translated  into  English 
by  Mr.  A.  D.  Coleridge  (2  vols.  8vo,  Longman,  1869),  with 
an  Appendix  by  the  present  writer  containing  the  themes 
and  particulars  of  the  MS.  Symphonies  and  other  MS. 
music  of  Schubert,  as  seen  by  mr.  Sullivan  and  him  in 
Vienna  in  1867.  A  rdsumd  of  the  work  is  given  in  English 
bvWilberforce,  'Franz  Schubert 'etc.  (London  1866).  II. 
Both  Kreissle's  works  have  been  largely  utilised  by  H. 
Barbedette.  in  *F.  Schubert,  sa  vie^etc  (Paris  1866). 
This  contains  an  atxxKious  version  of  Bieder's  portrait, 
and  one  new  fact— a  facsimile  of  Schober's  song  'An  die 
musik,'  valuable  because  beingdated  April  24, 1827  (while 
the  song  was  composed  in  18f7)  it  shows  that  Schubert 
did  not  confine  his  dates  to  the  original  autographs 
(compare  'The  Trout,'  p.  32^,  note  4). 

12.  The  chief  value  of  Beissraann's  book, 'Franz  Schu- 
bert, sein  Leben  u.  seine  Werke'  (Berlin  1873),  consists 
in  the  extracts  firom  the  Juvenile  MS.  songs.  Quintet 
overture  (pp.  12—30),  the  comparisons  of  earlv  songs  with 
later  revisions  of  the  same  (pp.  24, 154  etc.),  6  pieces  printed 
for  the  first  time,  and  Facsimile  of  a  MS.  page.    13.  Gum- 

Srecht,  La  Mara,  and  others,  have  included  sketches  of 
ohubert  in  their  works. 

li.  The  article  on  Schubert  in  Wurzbach's  Biogra- 
phispheo  Lexicon  (Part  32,  pp.  30—110 ;  Vienna  1876)  is  a 
good  mixture  of  unwearied  research,  enthusiasm  for  his 
hero,  and  contempt  for  those  who  misjudge  him  (see  for 
example  p.  98  b).  The  copious  lists  are  extremely  inter- 
esting  and  useful.  Unfortunately  they  cannot  always  be 
trusted,  and  the  quotations  are  sometimes  curiously  in- 
correct Thus  Mr.  Arthur  Duke  Coleridge  is  raised  to 
the  peerage  as '  Herzog  Arthur  von  G61endge '  etc.,  etc. 
StUlall  students  of  Schubert  should  be  grateful  for  the 
article. 

15.  The  facsimile  of  the  Erlking  In  its  first  form  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  article  (p.  324  b). 
Further  consideration  convinces  me  that  the  original  of 
this  cannot  be  the  first  autograph,  but  muit  be  a  copy 
made  afterwards  by  Schubert 
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Two  documents  must  be  mentioned.  16.  *AeienmftMig« 
Darstelling  der  Ausgrabung  und  Wiederbeisetzung  der 
irdischen  Beste  von  Beethoven  und  Schubert'  (Vienna 
1863),  and  17.  '  Vom  Wiener  Bfitnnergesangverein.  Fest- 
schrift zur  Enthtillung  des  Schubert  Denkmales  am  15 
Mai.  1872,*  an  account  of  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  in 
the  Stadt  Park,  containing  a  capital  sketch  of  Schubert's 
Life,  Lists,  and  many  other  welcome  facts.  Herr  Dumba's 
speech  on  the  occasion,  and  poems  by  Bauemfeld  and 
Weilen  were  printed  separately.  Good  photofipraphs  of 
the  statue  are  published  by  LAwy  of  Vienna. 

18.  Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  seen  Che  '  Life 
and  Works  of  Schubert,*  by  A.  Niggli,  which  forms  No.  15 
of  Breitkopf  and  H&rtel's  Mu^ikalische  VortrUge  11880). 
It  appears  to  be  an  excellent  and  generally  an  accurate^ 
compilation,  with  a  great  deal  or  information  in  small 
compass,  but  wants  a  list  of  works  to  make  it  complete. 
Also  19.  a  Life  by  H.  F.  Frost  in  'The  Great  Musicians, 
edited  by  FranciaHueffer'  (London  1881),  readable  ud 
intelligent,  and  has  a  list  of  works  year  bjyear. 

Thematie  Catalogue$, 
Of  these  {here  are  two  :-— 

1.  '  Thematischeo  Verseichniss  im  Dmck  erschienenea 
Compoeitionen  von  Franz  Schubert  Vienna,  Diabelli' 
[1852],  contains  the  works  from  Opus  1  to  160;  Schwuien- 
gOBaug;  Lieferungen  1  to  50;  and  30  songs  (included  in 
the  foregoing)  of  a  series  entitled  *  Immortellen.' 

2.  'Thematisches  Verseichniss  der  im  Druck  ersohie> 
nenen  Werke  von  Fians  Schubert,  herausgegeben  voa 
G.  Nottebohm.  Vienna,  F.  Schreiber,  1874,  pages  1-2S8.' 
This  admirable  work  is  as  comprehensive  axui  accurate 
as  the  previous  publications  oi  its  author  would  imply 
its  being.    Under  the  head  of  printed  works  it  com- 

I»rises:— (1)  works  with  opus  numbers  1-173.  (2)  Nacbce- 
assene  Mus.  Dichtungen,  Lieferungen  1-50.  (3)  Wo»i 
without  opus  numbers  for  orchestra,  chamber-music, 
etc.  (4)  I)oubtful  and  spurious  compositions;  works 
still  in  MS.;  books,  portraits,  etc.  ^5)  Tndex,  list  of 
songs,  etc. 

The  information  under  each  piece  is  not  confined  to 
the  name  and  date  of  publication,  but  gives  in  most  cases 
the  date  of  composition,  and  frequenUv  also  such  facts 
as  the  first  time  of  performance,  etc  It  is  in  fact,  like 
all  Mr.  Kottebohm's  "publications,  a  model  of  what  such 
a  catalogue  should  be. 
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,  etc. 

DaU. 

Ploee. 

Addrmi^to, 

WkertprimUd. 

ins.  KOT.  S4 

Ytauia 

Ferd.  Schubert 

N.Z  JL  Feb.  L  USI.* 

UU.  Sept.  27 

Poem  for  his  Ur 
tb«i«s  birthdij 

K.U.80Mr«(L90}.> 

UU.  Sept  27 

Poem  for  hit  f!a> 
ther'sblrtbdajr 

K.H.ai^«a(«<L31*. 

lEU.  JoMie 

Poem  for  Salierl's 
Jubilee 

]LH.e3««<«(L8S>. 

JanslS-16 

DlaiT 

E.H.  109-105  (L  KB). 

U17.  Aut.9« 

Lted.  'AbMhIedT. 
e.  Freuude ' 

Lief.  nix.  4. 

ins.  F«b.S(7) 

J.  Hflttenbrenner 

ILH.  ISB  (1. 19). 

Aug.  8 

Zalte 

Scfaober 

Bauemr«ld.tn  DlePressa 
MSB,  p.  978. 

Ang.U 

Zdte 

Ferd.  Schubert 

Dlet.ofUutlclll.S3& 

loa.  (?) 

«   •    • 

3.  Hattenbrenn^r 

ILH.  128  ««(«  (L  laO). 

Majn 

•    •  • 

A.  Hattenbnnner< 

K.H.  U2  (1.  Mi). 

JttlyU 

Bteyr 

Ferd.  Schubert 

K.H.iaB(LU»). 

Aug.» 

Llns 

Mayrhofer 

ILH.l»0.ieO). 

BepuU 

Sterr 

K.  Stadler*!  album 

K.B.iaOM(«(I.l«]). 

UaO.  Sept. 

• « • 

Poem,  'Laut   ale 
our 

N.Z.]LFeb.M8S9. 

UCL  Nov.  i 

yianna 

Spaun 

K.H.  2&  n.  2NX  P&  to 
Schober's  letter. 

imcn 

CT) 

Hattenbreoner  (1} 

K.H.2i»Ml«(LS9»X 

Julys 

•    •   a 

'Vr  dream* 

N.ZJLF»b.S,]SB. 

Oetn 

Vienna 

Hattenbrenner 

MS.  (in  my  ponearion). 

109.  Feb.  IB 

yieoaa 

TOOMOMl 

Neue  Freis  Preesa.  Nor. 
19.1881. 

Hays 

(?) 

'Mypnkyar.'Poem 

NXM.Feb.8^in8L 

NoT.ao 

Yknma 

Schober 

BanemfeId.inIHe  PraiM. 

1 1  am  ■orry  to  And  the  inserfptloo  oa  the  tomb  rtrj  hwometl/ 
fflren. 

a  K.Z Jt  -  Keue  Zeitschrift  for  Muiik. 

•  K.H.  -•  KrelMle  von  Hellbom,  Life  of  Sohubsrt  Ths  rafeRDcae 
tai  parentbcMS  an  to  Oolafldce'a  traoalatioD. 
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DmU 

PIOM. 

^tfir«M«ifo. 

Wiurt  ^ul»d. 

uai.lbr^-0 

YlCDDft 

DUiy 

ILB.  SZ2  (li.  6,  6). 

Mar.  a 

tt 

KupelwlflMr 

K.B.  S19  (IL  D. 

Jnly  16-18 

Z«Uii 

Ferd.  Schabert 

Slgnale.  1S78.  p.  17. 

fcpkfi 

•  .  • 

flRhober.withPoem 
'KlMo    an    daa 

Voir 

Bauemfeld.  Die  Prene. 
AprUn.lt^:  Slgnale. 

USB.  Jutyn 

Llns 

Spaon 

K.B.  Ml  (IL  «). 

Julys 

Steyr 

Father  and  mother 

N.Z Jf.  Feb.  1830. 

(?) 

Gmaoden  Btelger 

ILB.  372  Mte  (11.  98). 

SvpclMl 

II 

Ferd.  Schubert 

N.Z  Jf.  Feb.  fi,  18SB. 

SepCU-lS 

St«7r 

Banemleld 

K.B.970(U.66). 

Oet.10 

Yimnft 

Committee  of  Mu- 
rikveieia 

PohllC 

UKlby 

Yksiii*(7) 

Bauemfeld  and 
ll^jrhofer 

Bauemfald.  Die  Freaae, 
April  2Llf^:  aifnale. 

uee.  P.101L 

inr.  Juimis 

VtoBDAC?) 

lIad.Paehler 

K.B.9Be(iLM}. 

JUMlS 

YienoA 

Committee  of  Mo- 
•ikrereln 

Pohl.17. 

Sept.  27 

tt 

Berr  Pachler 

K.n.¥noi.m. 

Oct.  13 

t* 

Had.  Pachler.  with 

1LH.4M(U.91>. 

IflOL  jBa.18 

Vienna 

Batten  brenner 

ILH.  417  (il.  104). 

Ai«.l 

..(?) 

H.A.Frohit 

ILB.  496  (11.123). 

8ept.aB 

»• 

Jenger 

K.fl.4aT(ILia(). 

(7) 

..(?) 

Sonolelthner 

K.B.61fi(U.199). 

JIOT.U 

•• 

Schober 

Bauemfeld.  Preue.  1MB ; 
Slgnale.  UW.  p.  loait. 

I.  AlpTiabetical  Litis, 

I.  Published  S(mg$.  (457.) 

Those  with  opas-numbers  extend  to  op.  1 73.  Then 
follow  the  Schwanengesang — 'Schw.  No.  1/ 
etc.;  then  the  ' Nachgelassene  Musikalische 
Dichtangen  *  in  50  Lieferungen — *  Lf.  i.*  etc. ; 
then  4  Lieder — *  4  L.  1/  etc. ;  then  6  Lieder — 
*6  L.  No.  I,*  etc. ;  then  40  Lieder — •  40  L.  i,* 
etc.  (See  Nottebohm^s  Catalogue.)  Where  a 
song  ia  given  twice  under  different  titles  an 
•  is  prefixed  to  the  second  insertion. 

Cols.  4  and  5  refer  to  the  editions  of  Litolff  and 
Senff.  Litolff's  includes  ops.  i-i3i>  and  Lieff. 
1-50,  in  consecutive  order ;  but  omits  ops.  ai ; 
5a,  nos.  3  and  4;  60;  83;  no;  lag;  and  Lief. 
43.  SenfTs— edited  by  Julius  Rietz— includes 
ops.  1-131,  and  Lieff.  1-50,  but  differently 
arranged ;  and  omits  ops.  52,  nos.  3  and  4 ;  6a, 
no.  i;  lap.  Peters^s  edition  is  more  com- 
plete, but  was  not  known  to  the  author  in 
time.  A  complete  critical  edition  of  all  the 
■ongs  in  chronological  order  of  composition 
is  much  wanted. 

The  following  abbreviations  of  publishers*  names 
are  used : — Ootth. »  Gotthard ;  Hasl.  —  Has- 
linger ;  Mech. «  Mechetti ;  Riet.  B. «  Rieter- 
Biedermann;  Schreib. »  Schreiber ;  Whistl.  a 
Whistlinff ;  Witznd.  -  Witzendorf ;  B.  &  H. » 
Breitkopi  ^  Hartel. 

Beissm. »  Reissinann's  '  Franz  Schubert,'  etc., 
1873,  the  Appendix  to  which  contains  some 
■ongs. 


TitU. 


TUU. 


AbeodL  der        ... 
Abaodbflder     .      .      . 
Abeodlled  der  Fflntln    . 
Abendlled  fBr  die  Xntfemto 
Abendroth.  daa 
AbendrOthe      .      .      . 


DtU. 


1815 
1819 
1816 
1BS5 
18U 

lao 


Ofm»  No. 


Opwll&S 

Lf.lz.S 

6  L.  No.  6 

Op.8S.L 

Op.  ITS.  6 

LLliLS 

LCsilLi 


LUoii. 


tL95 
tU.71 

IT.4S 

Til.  98 
TilL14S 


Stnf. 


Z.S8 
XT.  90 

TI.8B 

XT.  9 

zTiLn 


Abends  onter  der  Llnde . 
AbgeblOhte  Llnde.  die    . 
Abschied    .... 
AlMchied  Ton  elnem  Freunde 
Ach,  wa«  toll  loh  (' Lacrimal ') 
Adelaide    .... 
Aetchjlui,  Fragment  aus 
Alinde       .... 
Alles  Tergeht.    '  Wehmath ' 
Allmaeht,  die   .      .      . 
AlpenJAger,  der  (MarrhofBr) 
AlpeiUlger,  der   (Schiller) 
All  ich  lie  errOthen  aah  . 
AltKhottiache  Ballade    . 
Amalia      .... 
Am  Bach  im  FrOhlinge  . 
AmFeierabcnd    (MOllerl.) 
AmFenster 
AmFluue. 
Am  Grabe  Anielmoe 
AmMeer    .... 
AmSee      .... 
Am  Strome       ... 
Ammenlled 
An  den  Frtihllng 
AndeuMond   (Goethe). 
Do.  Do.      . 

An  den  Mood    (BOltj)    . 
An  d.  Mond  in  e.  Uerbetnacht 
An  den  Tod 

An  die  Apfelbtume,  eta 
An  die  Kntferute 
AndieFreude  (Schiller) 
An  die  Freunde 
An  die  Lante 
An  die  Leter 
AndleMuslk  . 
An  die  Nachtigall  (CHaudius) 
An  die  Naehtlgall  (UOlty) 
An  die  Sonne  ('  KOo.  If  orgena.' 
An  die  Sonne  (Baumberg) 
An  die  ThOren  (Harfuer) 
An  die  untergehende  Sonne 
An  eine  Quelle  . 
An  Laura  .... 
An  meln  Berx  . 
An  Mignon  ('  Ueber  Thar> 
An  Bchwager  BLronot  • 
AnSjIvIa  (Shakspeare) 
Anne  Lyle.  Lied  der  (booti 
Antigone  und  Oedip  .  . 
Art  eln  Weib  fu  nehmen,  die 

(D  modo  dl  prender) 
Atlaa,der  .... 

Atys 

AufdemFIuMe   (Wlnterreise) 

AufdemSee 

Auf  dem  Strom 

Auf  dem  Waaser  ra  lingen 

(Barcarolle) 
Auf  der  Brdcke .       . 
AufderDonau  .      .       . 
Auf  der  Bieeenkoppe       . 
Auf  einem  Klrchhof 
Aufenthalt 

AuflOsung  .... 
Augenlied  .... 
Auf  '  Diego  MananarM  . 
Aus'Beliopolis' 
'ATe  Maria'  (Walter  Soott) 

BacheiWtogenlied  (MailerL) 
•Barcarolle  ('Auf  demWauer ') 
BeidiraUeln     .      .      . 
Belm  Wlnde      . 
Berge,  die  .... 
Bertha'i  Lied  In  der  Nacht 
Bnteode,  die      .      .      . 
Bild.do     .... 
Blinde  Knabe.  der   .      . 
Bloodel  m  Marien   .     ., 
Blumenbriet  der  . 

Blomenachmen.  der 
Blumensprache,  die 
Bflae  Farbe,  die 
BOrgachaft.  die 

Cltrcben's  Lied  ('  FreudToU 
Cora  an  die  Sonne   . 
Oronnan    .... 


Dat0. 


1815 

IflB 
1817 
1825 
1815 

uae 

1816 

.  . 
1830 
1817 
1817 

ins 

1837 
1815 
1816 
1883 
189S 
1822 
1816 
18» 
1817 
1M7 
1814 
1815 
1H15 
1M5 
1815 
1818 

•  • 

1815 
1>22 
181^ 
1819 
lia6 


1817 
1S16 
lia5 
IHS 
1815 
1816 
1816 
1816 
1814 
Ui2B 
1815 
1816 
1^ 
1826 
1817 

18SS 
1898 


1827 
18n 
UOB 

U8S 
189R 
1817 
1818 
1818 
18» 
1894 


1816 
1822 
1895 

1(89 
UBS 


Dankgeaang 

(Mullerllederj . 


an    dan  Bach 


1819 

•  • 

1119 
1814 
1815 

itas 

1819 
1818 
1821 

•  • 

1899 
1815 

1815 
1815 
1816 

1828 


OpuiNo> 


40  L.  No.  10 
Op.  7.1 
Schw.  Na  7 
Lf.xzix.4 
Op.  124.1 
Lf.  zlll.  5 
Lf.  ziT.  9 
Op.8Ll 
Op.  22.9 
Op.  79. 9 
Op.U.3 
Op.  97.  9 
Lf.  xxxlx.  1 
Op.  165. 5 
Op.  173.1 
Op.  100.1 
Op.9&5 
OP.10&S 
40L.S 
Op.  6,  3 
Schw.  No.  12 
Lf.ix.9 
Op.  8.  4 
40L.19 
OP.172.S 
LL  xlTlL  5 
6  L.  No.  3 
Op.C7.8 
Lf.  ZTllL  9 
Lf.  XTll.  S 
Lf.  LI 
6L.Na4 
Op.  lU.  1 
Lf.  zl.  S 
Op.  8L9 
Op.  56.  9 
Op.  88.  4 
Op.9&l 
Op.  172.  3 
40  L.  9 
Op.  11&  5 
Op.  12.  3 
Op.  44. 
Op.  100. 3 
Uzizi.3 
Lf.  xiil.  1 
Op.  19.  9 
Op.  19. 1 
Op.  106. 4 
Op.  85.1 
Op.  6.9 

OP.8S.8 
Schw.  No.  8 
LtzxiL9 
Op.  80.7 
Op.  92. 9 
Op.  119 

Op.n 

Op.98Ll 

Op.  21.1 

Uxlix.1 

Uzliz.9 

Schw.  Na  6 

LLzzzIt.  1 

U1.8 

40L.9B 

Op.  66.9 

Op.BSLS 

Op.  95. 90 
Op.  79 
Op.9M 
LtzxlLS 
Op.  AT.  9 
LLzl.9 
UzzxLl 
Op.  165.  S 
Op.  101. 
LlzzxlT.l 
Lf.zzLl 
Op.  179. 4 
Op.  179.  S 
Op.  95. 17 
Lf.TllL 

LLzzz.9 
Ltzlii.8 
LLlLi 

Op.A4 


LUc^. 


LS8 

Z.149 

tz.83 

Ti.OT 

Z.96 

Till.  17 
iT.l 

i.  144 
ULISB 
1.99 
ii.  109 

X.1 


T.ia? 

U.17 
T.84 

i.fi6 
i.lfiO 
Til.  68 
L77 


X.Tf 

ill.  60 
Till.  73 
TiiL61 
Z.09 

T.194 
X.15 
It.  6 
til.  4% 
It.  87 

T.61 


Tl.90 

L£6 

IU.1 

T.  132 

U.97 

Till.  1 

i.U9 

i.U4 

T.  107 

It.  10 

1.51 


X.148 

TiU.lSl 

It.  84 
It.  149 
tL32 

iU.116 
T.IS 

•       • 

Z.90 

X.94 

Z.1S1 

ix.127 

X.108 

ilL104 
iU.2B 

U.71 

ULllS 

T.96 

TiU.197 

1U.S7 

Z.1S 

iz.ia 

T.S7 

lx.199 

TlU.119 


U.61 

Til.  43 

Ix.89 
Z.S4 

TLU4 


B«nf. 


|U.14. 

Bb2 


1.67 
xLW 
ZTiil.  17 
X.66 
xz.  10 
xlT.  77 
Tt.46 
11.90 
vi.2S 
iL2a 
It.  41 
xix.42 


lz.61 
IIL16 
ix.  16 

1.64 
xl.60 
XT.  18 
L91 


xlT.45 

T.2S 
XTi.42 

XT1.9B 
ZX.74 

ix.76 

zlz.  68 

Ti.a2 

T.  10 
Tl.  1(0 
TliL78 


X.82 

ILIO 
It.  89 
lz.67 
xtUI.  31 
XT.  93 
11.46 
1L99 
lx.41 

Ti.fi6 

i.  96 


al.46 
zTiL4 
Ttl.29 
viil.  8 
X.95 

Tl.8 

Tiii.26 

iL68 

XZ.64 

XX.  68 
xl.26 
xix.2 
xz.V 

T.78 
iT.114 

iiL«2 

Tl.8 

tUI.40 

ZTlLU 

T.89 

zlx.9S 

XTllLlS 

T11L86 
xlx.  8 
XTl.68 


iU.OB 
XUL14 

xiT.94 
XX.  8 
ziLlS 

Ini.  14 


872 


SCHUBERT. 


SCHUBERT. 


1V1I«. 

JDala. 

IfBO 

OpmaNo. 

LU6{f. 

Bmnf. 

'  D%  qoel  MmblADte ' 

SCantLNoJ 

Ufttwarich      .      .      .      . 

1819 

Lf.  xiilx.  a 

Z.6 

zlz.48 

Dus  8le  hier  gewcMO 

IMS? 

Op.  60.  2 

111.79 

▼.«7 

•Delphine  ('UertmM') 

DBS 

Op.  124. 1 

Tl.67 

Z.66 

Deal  Dnendllehm    . 

1815 

Lflx.l 

Til.  70 

zl^.48 

D«r  VoUmond  ttimhlt    . 

las 

Op.  98 

11.74 

W.8 

Dm  JMnmen  herbe  Qualoi 

(FlembrM) 

UB 

Op.  76 

Die  Matter  hat  mfr  . 

•      • 

0P.9&1 

T.  20 

▼iU.48 

Dithyrmmbe    (Nlnuner    dai 

Claobtmir) 

•      • 

Op.eO.3 

•       a 

▼.00 

Doppelftnter.  der  . 

IW 

8chw.  Mo.  13 

X.161 

zi.68 

Dnns  tn  die  Ferae  . 

IWS? 

Op.  71 

Hi.  110 

▼1.8 

Da  blst  die  Buh              .       . 

1833 

Op.60.S 

III.  88 

▼.49 

Dn  liebet  mieh  nleht      . 

•      • 

Op.  60. 1 

111.77 

▼.44 

Dn  Mcteit  mlr 

•      • 

Op.  06. 8 

Xcho,  dM  .       .       .      . 

1898 

Op.  lao. 

rl.88 

z.  88 

Kdone        

1816 

T.r.  ZXTIU.  4 

lx.71 

zl^.6B 

Xlfenuoht  and  Stoli    (MAI- 

lerlieder)  .      .       .      . 

•      • 

Op.SB.  U 

ILM 

iU.4B 

Sin  Bllck  ron  delnen  Aacea  . 

1819 

Op.  166. 1 

Bio  FriaMn  Khaut 

.     1*04? 

Op.  120 

▼1.80 

Z.7B 

Xbiaune.  der   (lAppe)  . 

I8S5 

Op.  41 

U.  140 

lv.74 

EtimmMt   (Majrhofer) 

181 «» 

LtxxxlL 

ix.  100 

ZTlll.  84 

XinMBkelt   (WlnterrelM)    . 

1827 

Op.  80. 19 

It.  108 

▼11.48 

XIniiedelel.  die .       .       .       . 

1817 

Lt  xxxtUI.  1 

Li.160 

zlz.97 

Ellen's  1st  Soot.    'Soldier. 

raet'   (Walter  Rratt)    . 

18B 

Op.  89.1 

1U.6 

i^.04 

rest'    (Walter Scott) 

1895 

Op.  60.2 

U1.16 

•▼.103 

•XUon's  Srd  Bong. '  Are  Maria 

• 

(Walter  Boott)       .      . 

1825 

Op.  69.  6 

111.98 

!▼.  114 

Xlyslam 

1816 

LtTl. 

Til.  17 

zlil.  9 

Xmma       .... 

1814 

Op.  06. 9 

111.69 

▼.88 

XntsQhnte  Orest,  der 

1890 

Lf.  xl.  9 

▼II.  106 

z^.44 

XpUtel  TOO  M.  r.  (]ollln  . 

1833 

Lf.  xM. 

Z.68 

ZZ.47 

Xrinnening 

1815 

Op.  108.  S 

▼.124 

tz.66 

Brtafiiee      .... 

.      1817 

Op.  8. 8 

1.74 

L87 

XrlkOoig    .... 

»             *      * 

Op.  1 

1.1 

1.8 

Xmtelied 

1818 

Lf.  xWlll.  9 

z.  80 

iz.  66 

Brstarranr   (Wlntanreise)    . 

,     1817 

Op.  80.  4 

ir.flO 

▼11.18 

Xrste  Liebe.  die       .      .      . 

1810 

LI  XXXT.  1 

lx.185 

zlz.U 

Xrster  Yerluit  . 

1815 

Op.  8.  4 

1.48 

1.48 

Kmartuog,  die .             .      . 

1815 

Op.  116 

▼1.1 

X.8 

Fahrt  ram  Hades    .      . 

1817 

Lf.  XTitl.  8 

▼111.81 

z^l.  60 

Finden.  das       .       .      .      . 

1815 

Lf.  xlll.  9 

X.82 

XZ.7 

Fischer,  der      .      .      .      . 

1915 

Op.  6.8 

1.40 

1.4S 

FlsehennldcheD 

1829 

Schw.  No.  10 

z.  158 

zl.SS 

Ftsehersllebesciaek.  des .      . 

1«7 

Lf.  xxvH.  8 

tz.no 

xvlli.O 

Fischerwelse 

1828 

Op.  06.  4 

▼.61 

▼III.  69 

•Florlo   CLacHmas')    . 

1825 

Op.  194.  9 

▼1.77 

Z.76 

FlOchtUnff.der.      .      .      . 

1816 

40L.  88 

Fluf  der  Zeit.  der    . 

•      • 

Op.  7.  9 

1.68 

1.79 

Fluss,der   .... 

1890 

40L.S7 

Forelle,  die       .      .      . 

1817 

Op.  89 

11.86 

{▼.IS 

•Frayinent  ans  dem  AMchyluu 

,     1810 

LL  ziT.  9 

▼ill.  17 

zlT.77 

Fragment   ans  'die    OOttei 

Orleehenlands' 

•     ft 

Lf.  zltl.  1 

Z.80 

zill.  76 

Frelwllllges  Yenlnken   . 

1890 

Lf.  xi.  4 

▼il.  112 

ZT.  61 

•'  FrendToIl  und  Leldroll ' 

1815 

Lf.  XXX.  9 

lz.89 

zi^.94 

Frohsinn    .... 

.      1817 

Lf.  XlT.  1 

Z.60 

ZZ.86 

FrObenOrlber.       .      . 

1816 

Lf.  xzTlil.  S 

lz.78 

zW.70 

FrtthUngsirlaube 

1^92 

Op.  90.  9 

1.182 

11.61 

FrflhlingsMh  nsacht 

18M 

8cbw.  No.  8 

Z.121 

zl.l7 

Frfthllngitraam   (Wlnterr.). 

1827 

Op.  80. 11 

1^.07 

▼11.48 

FftlladerLleba        .      . 

1835 

LtzzT.  1 

iz.SS 

z^il.fl9 

QUtJlMi 

1817 

Op.  10.  8 

1.128 

11.61 

Oebet  wlhrend  der  Bchlacht 

1816 

Lf.  X.  7 

▼n.07 

ZT.  96 

Oefancenen  BAnger,  die  . 

1821 

Lf.  xxxilL  3 

lz.138 

ZTlii.  68 

Geflrorae  Thrtnen  (Wlnterr.J 

wn 

Op.  80.  8 

i^.67 

vlLlO 

Geheimes 

1821 

Op.  14.  2 

1.111 

11.80 

Gebelmnlu.  daa   (SehlUer)  . 

UttS 

Op.  178.  3 

I>o.                  Do. .      . 

1815 

40L.98. 

Oelst  der  Llebe  (Xosevarten] 

1815 

Op.  118. 1 

▼1.24 

Z.94 

Oeistertanz,  der 

1814 

Lf.  xxil.  9 

Iz.04 

ZT11I.9B 

Oelstesgraas      .      .      .      . 

1810 

Op.  99. 8 

It.  149 

▼III.  18 

OeisUlebe  Lleder      .      .      , 

•     • 

Lf.x. 

▼II.7W0a 

GenOgiamheU  .      .      .      . 

1815 

Op.  100. 9 

▼.129 

U.64 

Ocsang  der  Noma    . 

im 

Op.  86. 9 

W.15 

▼1.61 

Oeitirae,  die     .      .      .      . 

1816 

Lf.x.9 

▼11.86 

zl^.54 

aest«fteGiaek.das.      .      . 

1815 

40  L.  8 

GcUoMshte  Yerrtlther.  der    . 

1827 

Op.  88.  9 

1828 

Op.  07 

▼.66 

▼111.  74 

Ooldsehmledsgesell.der.      . 

•      • 

Lf.  zItUI.  6 

z.  88 

zlv.47 

GondaUUirer.  der    . 

1894 

40L.9 

•OOttar  Orleehenlands,  Frag- 

ment aus  die  . 

•     • 

Lf.  zin.  1 

z.80 

zULTB 

Orablied 

Ulfi 

U  zlil. « 

X.S6 

ZZ.9 

OrabUed  anf  elo.  Soldaten     . 

1816 

40  L.  6 

Orablied  fOr  die  Matter  .      . 

18U 

Ltzzz.S 

(Z.00 

ZTin.  98 

TUU. 


Orslse  KopC  der(Wlnierreise) 
Grelsengesang   . 
Orenzen  der  Mentebhelt 
Oretchen  am  Bplnnrada . 
Gretchen  Im  Dom    . 
Oretcben's  BItte 
Orappe  ans  dem  Tartarus 
'  Ouarda  ehe  blanea  * 
Gate  HItt.  der  . 
OateNaeht   (Wlnterreise) 

Hlnfllngn  LlebeRwerbnnc 
Halleli^s.  der  grosae 
Halt    (MQllerlieder) 
Uarfners,  QesAnge  des.  No.  1 
Do.  Do.  Ho.  2 

•     Do.         Do.  Mo.  8 

Hark.  Hark,  the  lailc 
HeldenrOsleln  . 
Heimlichet  Lleben  .      . 
Belmweh.  das  . 
Heiss  mieb  nleht  redeo  . 

Do.  Do. 

Hektor's  Abschled  .      . 
Hellopolls.  Aaa 
Hellopolls   (Feb  auf  Felsen) 
Herbstlied  .       •      .       • 
Hermann  und  Thomelda 
Iflmmelsfbnken 
Hippollt's  Lied . 
Hirt  aaf  dem  Felsen.  der 
Hoffhung   (Goethe) 
Hofthung   (Bchiller) 
Hoflbnng,  die  (Beblller) 
•' Bantiman.  met '   (Boott) 
•HTmn  to  the  Virgin,  'A^e 
ses  Xllen. 


lehsat'eajedem 
IhrBUd     .       .      .      . 
IhrGrab     .... 
•II  modo  di  prsnder  moffUe 
II  tradltor  deluso 
ImAbendroth  . 
Im  Dorfe  (Wlnterrelie) 
Im  Frelen  .... 
ImFrQhllng     . 
Im  Halne  .... 
ImWalde  (Sebalse) 
In  der  Feme 
Incanto  degli  ocehl  1' 
Ins  RtlUe  Land  . 
Iphlgenia  .... 
Irdlsches  GlOek 
Itrlleht   (Wlnterreise)    . 


Jiger,  der 

•'Jtgermbe'  (Walter  Boott) 
JIget's  Abendlied    . 
Jlger's  Llebeslled    . 
JAnglIng  am  Bache,  der . 
JOngllng  an  der  Quelle,  drr 
Jflngllng  auf  dem  HOgel.  der 
jangling  und  der  Tod,  der 
Jange  Monne,  die 

Kampf,  der       ... 
Kennst  du  das  Land  ?  (Mignoo) 
Klage    (Trauer  umfliesst) 
Klage  an  den  Mond  (Hdlty) 
Klage  nm  Alj  Bejr  . 
Klagelled   .... 
Knabe.  der 

Knabe  In  der  WIege,  der. 
Kolma's  Klage  . 
KOnlg  ▼on  Tbule,  der 
Krlhe.  die  (Wlnterreise) 
Kreuszug.  der  . 
Krkgers  Abnung     . 

Lachen  and  Welnen 

•'  Lacrimaa,'  9  Scenes  from 

Lambertlne 

LaPastorella    . 

•Lad7  of  the  Lake,  7  songs  from 

the   (Walter  Boou) 
Laube.  die . 
Lay  of  the  Imprisoned  Hnnta- 

msn    (Walter  Boott) 
Leben.  das  . 
liebenslled. 
Lebensmelodlen 
Lebensmuth   (Belistab) 


Dais 


1827 
lf»20-2 
1821 
1814 
1814 
1817 
1817 
1890 
1816 
1827 

1817 
1816 
1833 
1816 
1818 
1816 
I82C 
1815 
1827 
1835 

•      • 

i8n 

1815 
1822 
1822 
1816 
1815 
1810 
189S 

vaA 

1815 
1816 
1815 
18B 


1810 
1828 

«     • 

1897 
18Z7 

int 
vei 

1896 
1896 


1826 

1838 

1827? 

1816 

1817 

•     m 

1897 

1823 
1885 
1816 
1827 
1816 
1821 
1820 
1817 
1895 

1817 

1818 

18167 

1816 

1815 

1812 

1820 

1829 

1815 

1816 

1897 

1827 


1888? 

1815 
1817 


189S 
1818 

1835 
1816 
1818 
1816 
1898 


OpmtNo. 

Z4UV' 

Op.8SLl4 

IY.U8 

Op.  00.1 

•        •       • 

Lf.  zl^.  1 

rUl.lS 

Op.  9 

1.9 

Lf.  zz.  9 

▼ill.  im 

Ltzzlx.8 

lz.79 

Op.  94.1 

L188 

5Cantl.No.S 

40L.7 

Op.  80.1 

W.80 

Op.  90.  8 

1.135 

Lf.zll.9 

Z.9S 

Op.  26. 8 

ILU 

Op.  12.1 

L80 

Do.    9 

1.88 

Do.    8 

1.88 

U.^4tr4 

▼11.40 

Op.  8. 3 

1.20 

Op.  106. 1 

▼.M 

Op.  70.1 

ULIS 

Op.  62. 2 

111.98 

'jotthtrd 

Op.  56.1 

111.63 

Op.  66.8 

lU.  104 

Lf.  zzzTlL  1 

iz.]fil 

40L.24 

Lf.  zzirlU.  1 

tz.eB 

LLz.8 

▼it  101 

Lf.  Til.  9 

▼1L8 

Op.  190 

40L.14 

40L.2S 

Op.  97.9 

Iv.M 

Op.U.9 

I11.M 

40L.40 

Schw.  No.  0 

Z.151 

Lf.  zzz^i.  8 

lz.148 

Op.  88.  8 

Op.  83. 9 

Lf.  zz.  1 

▼111.99 

Op.  80. 17 

iw.tl5 

Op.  80l8 

ilL147 

Lf.  zz^.  9 

tz.S8 

Op.  66.8 

111.00 

OP.08L1 

▼.  1 

Schw.  No.  6 

Z.136 

Op  (3.1 

Lf.zzzlz.8 

Z.1& 

Op.  OK  8 

▼.64 

Op.  96. 4 

T.35 

Op.  80.9 

■▼.f9 

Op.  2114 

U.60 

0|>63.9 

iiLie 

Op.  96. 9 

1.23 

Op.  96.  9 

▼.40 

Op.  87.8 

!▼.*} 

Lf.  ZZZTl,  1 

iz.  143 

Op.  8.1 

1.67 

40L.18 

OP.4S.1 

IL146 

Op.  110 

•       •        • 

Lt  zz.  8 

▼liLioe 

40  L.^ 

Lf.  zMii.  8 

z.8a 

Lt  zIt.  8 

Z.65 

Op.  131. 8 

▼1.06 

40L.29 

40L.16 

Lf.  IL  9 

▼1183 

Op.  6.  8 

1.44 

Op.  80. 18 

i^.  110 

Lf.  zzTll.  9 

lz.S7 

Schw.  Mo.  2 

Z.115 

Op.  60. 4 

111.85 

Op.  194 

▼1.67 

Lf.zzz^L9 

lz.145 

40L.19 

Op.  88 

111.6 

Op.  179. 2 

Op.B2.T 

111.88 

LL  xWr.  4 

z.  48 

Lf.  zxz^iil.  9 

Iz.  181 

Op.  111.  2 

▼.138 

40L.n 

▼tLas 

zlv.l 

Lll 

ZiT.T 

zlr.  n 
ILlOd 


▼11.8 

U.66 

zlT.73 

ULIO 

U.S 

U.6 

11.10 

Z.06 

1.94 

1Z.9B 

▼LH 

v.«B 

▼.98 
▼.78 
slz.98 

zlv.B 
XT.  80 

XT.  6 


▼L70 
It.  109 


zLSO 
ziz.96 


ZTL61 
▼IL«S 
▼i.80 

▼.15 
▼ill.  IS 
zLS3 

zix.91 
▼111.88 
▼11L80 
TlLas 

ttl.44 

It.  102 

L96 

▼ilLgi 

tL88 

ziz.90 

L78 

tT.80 

iz.ei 

ztT.li 
ZX.8B 

zz.a 

Z.M 


xlLS 

1.49 

TlLSr 

XT1I1.S 

xLlO 

T.ai 

L66 

zlx.9i 


It.  94 


(▼.Itt 
zz.  38 

xiz.S» 
Iz.TO 


SCHUBERT. 


SCHUBERT. 


378 


TUU. 

1827 

Ofm»No» 

JAldg. 

se^r. 

I^ebancmiith    (Bchnln)  . 

Lf.xiTU.1 

▼111.63 

z^LlS 

I^eklen  d«r  Trennang      . 

1810 

«>L.ai 

l«ldende.  d«r    .... 

1816 

Ltl.9 

Z.102 

zz.  77 

I<0iennaim.  der   (WInterraUe) 

1827 

Op.  89.94 

It.  136 

▼11.88 

I.«iae  fleheD  metaM  Lteder 

18» 

Schw.4 

X.127 

xl.22 

Latzte  Hoflbunc  (WintorrelM) 

1827 

Op.  80. 16 

hr.118 

▼ILOO 

Ueht  and  Uebe       .      . 

•     • 

U.  xll.  1 

Z.18 

ZZ.9 

U«lw  Farbe.  die   (M ftDeri.)  . 

1823 

Opb20L16 

U.8B 

111.60 

Uebe  iMt  getofen.  die    .      . 

•     e 

Op.23Ll 

L146 

1L99 

Uebende  SchreibC.  die    .      . 

1819 

0P.16B.1 

Ucbesbotachefl       .      .      . 

uas 

Sehw.  Na  1 

2.108 

zLS 

Liebeeleaichen 

1820 

U.ZT.S 

▼ULS4 

z^.68 

LtebeenuMh    •      .      •      . 

1816 

40L.2» 

UebesUoddel  .... 

1815 

40L.U 

Llebllctae  Stern,  der       .      . 

1828 

Lt  zlU.  2 

TiU.8 

zv.eo 

•lied  der  Anne  Ijto  (Boott). 

182S 

0P.8&1 

It.  10 

▼1.66 

Lied  <L  Mlgnon  ('Narwer'). 

•     • 

0p^e2.4 

111  97 

▼.71 

•Ued  d.  M  IcDOO  (■  Heiss  mich ') 

•     • 

OpL62.3 

IIU98 

V.66 

•Lied  dcs  geCuif  Jl«m  (Scott) 

1825 

Op.  02. 7 

UI.88 

t^.118 

Ued  d.Ml«n<m  ('  So  luit  mlch) 

•     • 

Op.eSL8 

1U.94 

▼.68 

Lied  elnee  Krtegert . 

18M 

LLznr.S 

ix.138 

X1X.1S 

Ued    elnei  BehlflbcB  en  die 

DtoikureD 

1816 

Ol».08.1 

ill.  100 

▼.74 

Lied  Im  Grflnen.  du 

1827 

Op.  115. 1 

▼.141 

lz.84 

•Llederknuis.8Lleder    .      . 

•     e 

0pl168 

Lledeseod 

1816 

Lf.  xxlU.  S 

lx.7 

x^lL9B 

Lledler,  der      .... 

1815 

Op.  38 

U.116 

W.47 

Undeobenm.  der  (Wlnterr.) 

1887 

Op.  88.  8 

It.  76 

▼11.20 

UtuMl.  e.  d.  Feat  ener  Seelen 

•     • 

Lf.z.6 

▼11.94 

x^.  32 

Lob  der  Tbrtneo 

18211 

0P.1S.S 

iL94 

1L18 

Lob  dee  Tokelere 

1815 

Op.  118.4 

▼1.28 

X.30 

LodaTiQeepeoet   (OiiUq)     . 

1815 

LtlU. 

▼1.130 

zll.84 

Macsht  der  Aofen,  die 

18J7? 

Op.  SSL  1 

Hadffhcn.  dee    .       .      .      . 

1819 

Lf.  xl.  1 

X.11 

ztx.fiB 

MAdebeof  Kle«B.  dee      .       . 

1815 

Op.  68. 8 

111.72 

▼.38 

Do.  let.  errenfement 

•      • 

•     •      •     • 

ReUm. 

Xldcben  ron  Inletore,  dee 

1815 

Lf.  It.  S 

▼1157 

xll.  68 

lUnaer  tind  Boecbnot,  die    . 

•      • 

OP.9&3 

▼.81 

▼11L46 

lUrteDblld.dee       .      .      . 

1818 

Lf.  X.  8 

▼11.91 

XT  » 

MeeresetlUe      .... 

1W5 

Op.  8.  8 

L19 

l.'2S 

MeinOfaUerUeder}.      .      . 

1823 

Op.  25. 11 

11.38 

Hi.  34 

Memnon 

1817 

Op.  6.1 

1.37 

1.98 

•Mlcnoo.  Ued  d.  ('Heiai'  mlcb'> 

•      • 

Op.  62  S 

111.99 

▼.65 

•         Da                    Do. 

1821 

•          •          • 

Gotth. 

msnon.  Ued  der  ('Nur  wer') 

•     • 

Op.  62. 4 

111.97 

▼.71 

Do.                 Do.     duet 

•     • 

Op.  62.1 

111.88 

MIcDoo.  Ued  der  ('So  lam 

mlch')     .... 

•     • 

Op.  62.8 

111.94 

▼.68 

Do.                    Do. 

18Z1 

LL  xItUI.  S 

X.85. 

xi^.n 

•MlgDODTi  Oeeenc  ('Kennet 

da?*)       .... 

1816 

Lf.  XX.  8 

▼111.106 

zlrl6 

'MlobenrieordeU'.      .      . 

1821) 

5  OanU.  No  4 

MIt  dem  frOnen  Leutenbeode 

(MOllerlieder).       .       . 

188S 

0p.2Bl18 

11.48 

111.49 

Mbodebend.  der       .      .      . 

•     • 

Op.  131. 1 

▼1.92 

Z.90 

MorvencroM     .... 

1823 

Op.  25. 8 

11.20 

UL28 

■orfenkOM.  der  (Baomberg) 

1815 

Lf.  xW.  4 

X.66 

ZZ.44 

Do.                    Do. 

1815 

40L.S8 

XorienUed       .... 

a     • 

Op.  4.  8 

1.98 

1.82 

Mmier  and  der  Bach,  der 

(liailerileder) .      .      . 

UB 

Op.  25. 19 

11.68 

ui.eo 

Mai1ertb]aineo.dee  (VOUerL) 

1823 

Ojic25.9 

U.38 

111.30 

Mneeuohn.  der 

1823 

Op.  92.1 

i^.190 

▼ltl.3 

Math   (WInterrelse) 

1827 

Op.  88.22 

W.131 

TIL78 

MoMw  Krde.  die      .      .      . 

1815 

U.  xzix.  8 

ix.n 

x^U114 

Jtmth  efaieB  OewHter 

1817 

40L.S 

!fscbt,die    (Us)      .       .       . 

1816?  Lf.  iHr.9 

X.43 

XX.  29 

K»eht.die   (Oeiien)       .      . 

1817 

Lti 

▼1.97 

xll.  3 

Xnchtfeeeog   (Collin)    .      . 

•     , 

Lf.  xll.  1 

Hachtceeeag   (Goethe)  .       . 

1814 

Lf.  xhrii.  4 

X.78 

xlY.44 

Ifechthjmoe     .... 

1890 

40L.4 

NnehtMadc       .... 

1819 

Op.  36.  8 

11.90 

tT.80 

irnchtTtolenlied       .      .      . 

1822 

40L.20 

JSmcht  and  Trtame  . 

•     • 

Op.  43.2 

11.168 

1^.86 

Hfthe  dee  geilebtea  .      .       . 

1815 

Op.  5.  2 

1.38 

1.49 

Xebeneonneo.  die  (Wlnterr.) 

1827 

Op.  80. 88 

W.134 

▼tt.81 

•aiBiner.  dee  gleubt  mlr  (Dl- 

thymmbe) 

•      • 

Op.  60.  8 

1L28 

111.81 

]rciiglcrtge.der  (Ifailerlleder) 

1«S 

Op.26w6 

*  Non  t'eeooetAr  elf  ume ' 

IfOO 

SCanti.No.l 

If  Oman's  Geeeng   (Boott) 

i8Ea 

Op.  68.  5 

111.20 

W.106 

•Man  da  Schatten  CLecrlmar) 

1826 

Op.  124.8 

•Hor  wer  die  Behnsucht  kennt 

•     e 

Op.  62. 4 

ni.»7 

▼.71 

•        Do.                    duet 

•     e 

Op.  62.1 

111.88 

Oflkrtorinm  No.  1    (Totus  In 

COPdAJ         •         •         •         • 

•     • 

Op.  46 

Oaertorium  Ko  J(SatTe  reglna) 

1815 

Op.  47 

>  isn? 


TiiU. 

Dole. 
1819 

OtmtVo. 

mag. 

8wM' 

OffBrtorlnm  No.3(BalTe  reglna) 

Op^l58 

Oreet  auf  Taurie 

1890 

Lf.  zl.  1 

▼1L108 

XV.  41 

Orphena     

1816 

U.xlz.1 

▼111.86 

XVL64 

Oaelan'i  Ued  nach  dem  Falle 

Nathoe     .... 

las 

LLlY.9 

▼i.166 

xlL- 

PanM   dfOllerlleder)     .      . 

1823 

OP.2&13 

1L44 

Ui.30 

PazYoblaenm  .... 

18n 

Lf.  z.  6 

▼U.86 

XT.  84 

' Penaa  cbe  qoeilo  btante*   . 

IRIS 

e(3anil.No.5 

Ferle.dle 

1816 

40L.31 

PhUoktet 

1817 

Uzl.8 

▼ILIOO 

z^.48 

1828 

LtxTtlLl 

▼111.66 

z^l.SS 

nigrim,  der      .... 

•     • 

Op.S7.1 

11.106 

W.S6 

Foat,  die   (Wlnterrelae) . 

1827 

Op.  80.  IS 

I^.104 

▼11.90 

Frometheue      .... 

1819 

Ulzl^U.! 

Z.66 

zhr.S4 

Bart   (Wlnterrelae). 

1827 

Op.  80. 10 

U.94 

▼U.40 

e'Baate.Krleger*   (W.  Beott) 

182A 

Op.  02.1 

I1L6 

Baatloee  Llebe  .... 

1815 

Op.  6.1 

I.S4 

1.88 

BattenfKn«er.  der    .       .       . 

1815 

Lf.zl^iLS 

Z.74 

zU.42 

•Befratn-Lieder,  4 

•     • 

Op.  95 

▼.20-10 

▼111.84-65 

■    M       mm 

Bicbard  LOwenhen  (W.  Beott) 

189S 

Op.  86 

It.  19 

▼1.64 

Bitter  Toggenburg  . 

1816 

Lf.  zix.  2 

▼11L98 

ZIU.70 

•Bomanze  (E.  Fr8aleln  klagt) 

1814 

6L.X0.6 

•Boaalla  ▼on  Mortimer   (Do-) 

•      • 

6L.N0.6 

1823 

Op.  96 

U.74 

{▼.8 

Boae,  die    .      .     ^      .      . 

1822 

Op.  78 

IU.122 

▼1.14 

Bosenband.  daa        .       .       . 

1815 

U.xx^llL8 

lz.70 

xl^.66 

BQckbllok   (Wlnterrelae)      . 

1897 

Op.  69. 8 

W.W 

vlLSS 

BOckweg 

1816 

4OL.10 

•BalreBeglna    .      .      .      . 
•        Do 

1815 
1819 

Op.^ 
Op.  138 

Singer,  der       ...      . 

1815 

Op.  117 

▼1.16 

Z.16 

Btnger'a  Habe.  dea  . 

1^ 

Lf.^lLl 

▼11.30 

x^.9 

BAngers  Morgtsilied . 

1813 

40L.  85 

Scene  a.  Faust    (Wie  andera) 

1814 

U.  XX.9 

▼111.  101 

xW.  7 

Schifer'a  Klagelied  .       .      . 

1815 

Op.  3.1 

1.16 

L19 

HchAfer  u.  d.  Belter,  der .      . 

1817 

Op.  18.1 

1.80 

11.  19 

Bchatzgrtbers  Begehr 

1821 

Op.  23.  4 

L160 

11.96 

SchUter.der    (Mayrhofbr)      . 

e     ■ 

Op.  21.  9 

•        t        • 

11.73 

Schlflier.  der   (F.  Schlegel)    . 

1890 

Lf.  xxxlll.  1 

lz.119 

xvlli.  .14 

Schiifera  ScheldeUed       .      . 

1827 

Lf.  xxl^.  1 

lx.12 

XTtl.  90 

Bchlummerlied . 

1817 

Op.  94. 9 

L166 

11.106 

Schmetterllng.  der  . 

•      • 

Op.  m.  1 

1U.64 

▼.19 

•HehOne  MQllerln,  die     .       . 

1823 

Op.  25 

11.1-78 

ill. 

Hchwanengeaang   (Senn) 

•     • 

Op.  98. 3 

1.180 

11.96 

Schwertlled       .... 

1813 

... 

Betam. 

Scbireatergroae . 

1822 

Lt  xxlU.  1 

ix.l 

z^ll.19 

Sehnen,  daa       .... 

1816 

Op.  173.4 

Sehnaucht  (Goethe. '  Nor  wer ') 
Do.           Do. 

•  • 

•  • 

Op.  02.1 
Op.  62.  4 

Ui.88 
Ix.  16 

Do.           Do. 

Do.           Do.  'Waadeht' 

1815 
1815 

40L.13 
LLxxx^U.9 

IU.97 

▼.71 
xlx.S2 

Behnaucht   (Beldl)  . 

1826 

Op.  105.  4 

▼.88 

lx.20 

Behnsucht    (MaTrhofer). 

1824 

Op.  a  2 

1.71 

L8S 

Behnaucht    (BchlUer)  1813     . 

1813 

6L.  No.l 

Do.              Do.  1815  . 

1815 

Op.  30 

U.138 

1^.  66 

Sei  mlr  gegrflaat 

1821 

Op.  20.1 

1.128 

11.67 

Bellge  Welt        .... 

•      • 

Op.  23. 2 

L147 

U.94 

Selma  und  Selmar   . 

1816 

U.xx^UL9 

lz.68 

zl^.64 

Shilric  and  Yln^ela 

1815 

U.  1^.  1 

▼L146 

xU.60 

Sleg.  der 

1884 

Lf.  xxU.  1 

▼1IL120 

x^ll.9 

•     e 

Op.  62.3 

ilL94 

▼.68 

Do.                Do. 

1821 

Lf.  xlrtU.  5 

z.flB 

zl^.21 

•'  Soldier,  reat '  (Walter  Boott) 

1835 

Op.  62.  No.  1 

ULO 

1^.94 

So  Mancher  aleht 

•      • 

Op.  96. 4 

Spinnerln,  die    ...       . 

1815 

Op.  118.  6 

▼LSI 

Z.38 

Sprache  der  Llebe    . 

1816 

Op.  U6.  3 

▼.140 

lx.92 

Stadt.  die 

1898 

Sohw.  No.  11 

Z.166 

xl.6« 

•Bandehen   (Bellatab)  .      . 

1828 

Sehw.  No.  4 

Z.197 

xl.  23 

•     Do.         (Bhakcepeare)    . 

1826 

U.  ▼«. 4 

▼U.40 

X.  96 

Sterne,  die    (F.  Bchlegel)      . 

1820 

U.XlYill.1 

Z.78 

XX.  64 

Sterne,  die   (Felllnger)  . 

1816 

40L.30 

Sterne,  die   (Leltner)     . 

1828 

Op.  96.1 

▼.41 

▼iiL66 

Stemennlchte.  die  . 

1819 

Op.  160.  9 

Stimme  der  Llebe    . 

1816 

U.  xxiz.  1 

lz.76 

z^lU.12 

StOrmlache      Morgea,      der 

(Wlnterrelae)  .      . 

1827 

Op.  801  U 

hr.m 

▼1L68 

Saleika 

1821 

Op.  14.1 

1.108 

11.26 

Bulelka'a9ndBooc  .      .      . 

1821 

Op.  31 

ILT7 

U.6 

Tantnm  ergo    .... 

1828 

Op.4B 

Taubenpost.  die       .      .      . 

1828 

Scbw.  No.  14 

Z.163 

xi.  6ft 

Taucher.  der     .      . 

1813 

Lf.zll 

▼IL114 

X11L36 

Ttoachung  (Wlnterrelae)     . 

1827 

Op.  80. 19 

U.123 

TlLTO 

TBusohang.  die   (Kosegarten) 

1815 

Op.  165.  4 

Thekla   (1813)  .... 

1818 

6  L.  No.  9 

Do.      0817)  .... 

1817 

Op.  88.9 

hr.40 

▼1.94 

Thr&nenregen  (MQllerileder) 

1823 

Op.  95. 10 

U.3S 

IlL  32 

TIef  Im  Getflmmel  (Alfonao 

and£atx«lla)  . 

USl-9 

Opb68 
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TilU. 


TMesLaid.      .      .      . 

TlMhlerilad      .      .      . 

TlMhlled    .... 

TodflUBtislk 

Tod  Omm's.  dM*   (OwUn) 

Todtragrtben  B«linw«h 

Todtancrlber-welse . 

Tod  und  das  llldeheii,  dir 

Tom  lebnt  htnoiul        . 

•TotiM  In  eorde       •      . 

TrMiin.dar       ... 

Trfnkllad  CBradOT*)  . 
Do.  crrBunde')  . 
Do.  (ShakspMre)  • 
Do.      ('AnflJedarMl' 

Trockae  BanMfn  (XOIlarl.) 

Trott  

Trott  iin  Lioda  •      •      • 

Trott  tn  ThriiMn 

•17«b«r  nial  imd  Flou  . 
Vebar  WUdamaan  .  . 
Um  Mltternaeht 
Vncwlald  (XOIterUedar) 
nnflflekllcha,  d«r  .  . 
Untanehaldanfr  dia       . 

Yat«r  mit  dem  Kind,  dar 
YerfehHe  Stiinda     . 
YergebUche  Lleba   . 
Yerftemaianicht    • 
Yerkllrong  . 

Yenankan.  .      . 

Yler  WalMter.  dla  .      . 

YiolA 

YflffBl.  dla  .... 
Yom  M Itleiden  Huit  . 
Yor  malnar  Wlaga   .      . 

Waehtelidilac.  dar  .      . 
Waldeintflbt     . 
Wallenstdner       Landraacht 

balm  Tmnk.  der    . 
Waaderer.der  (Bcbmidt) 
Wandcrar,  dar   (F.  ecblefBl) 
Wandarer  an  den  Mond.  der . 
WanderenNaditUad  ('Der da 

▼on,'aoetba)  . 
Do.      r  Ueber  alien.'  Do.) 
Wandem.  daa   (MQllerl.) 
Wasterflntb   (WInterreiM) 
WeffwelMT,  der    (Do.)   . 
•Wehmoth   (M.  too  Collin) 
Welnen.dai     ... 
Wenlga  wlaaan  d.  CMhefannlat 
Wenn  alia  nntrea    . 
WeDnlchdIehholda  (Alfonio 

aadBitrellft)  .      . 
Wenn  Ich  Ibn  nar  babe  . 
Wer  kaaa  LlebeicOtter  ? 
•Wer  nle  aeln  Brod  . 
•Wer  ficb  der  Klniainkett 
WetterikkluM.  dla  (Wiaterr. 
•Wldaraebeln    .      . 
WlderqMneb    .... 
•Wis  anden  Oretdhen  (FvoMt) 
Wlederaebn 

Wleffsnlled   (Olandltu) . 
Wlegenlled   (Beldl).      . 
WIe  Ulfhi  flaoht 
Winkommen  mid  Abacbied 
Wlnterabend.  der    . 
•WInterreiM     . 
Wlrthahfttia,  daa  fWIntarr.) 
Wobin   (Mflllerileder)   . 
Wonna  dar  Wabmutb    . 

ZflgenglOckleln       . 
ZumPunsebe  .  • 

Zur  goten  Naebt  . 

ZOmende  Barde,  der 
Zamendan  Diana,  der    . 
Zwergi  der .... 


Dfll«. 


UBS 
1815 
1816 
U8S 
1816 

m 
m 

•  • 

lOS 

•  • 

181B 
18U 
1818 
UBS 
1810 
lOS 
1819 
1817 
1814 

181B 
1» 
1898 
IflOS 
18S1 


uarr 

1816 
1818 

laas 
isis 
im 

1816 
USB 
1800 
1818 

um 

1(02 

1890 

1097 
1816 

1896 


OfMNo. 


Lf.sxx.  1 
Lf.xlTilL7 
Op.  118.  S 
OP.10&9 

Iif.T 

IXolr.S 
Lf.  XT.  8 
0P.7.S 
Lf.18.1 
Op.  46 
Op.m.1 
Op.  181.9 
LtzlT.9 
LL  zItUL  4 

Op.  18.18 
UzllT.l 
4L.8 
Lf.szT.S 

0P.1I.S 
Op.  108.1 
Op.  86. 8 
0P.9B.7 
Op.  OT.  1 
Opb68.1 

LtSTtI.S 

40L.98 

Op.  ITS.  8 

Ltzzl.9 

LfLzTtl.4 

Lf.  zzrrllL ! 

OpbllLS 

Op.  198 

Op.  179.  6 

LCz.4 

Op.lO0LS 

Op.  68 
LLzTl. 

Lf.zzTlLl 
Op.  4.1 

op.es.s 

Op.  80.1 

Op.  4.8 
Op.  96. 8 
Op.  35.1 
Op  »6 
Op.  80  90 
Op.  22.9 
Op.  106.  2 
40L.S7 
40L.aB 

Op.  68 
40L.88 
Lf.  xMl.  9 
Op.  19. 9 
Op.  19.1 
Opi89.9 

UZT.l 

Op.lOB.1 

Lllxz.9 

40L.1 

Op.  98. 9 

Op.  106. 9 

Opi9L8 

Op.flO.1 

Lf-ZZTl 

Op.  80 
Op.M.21 
Op.  29. 9 
Op.  115. 9 

Op.  80. 9 
Lr.  zUr.  8 
'Op.  81. 8 
Lf.  If.  1 
Op.  86.1 


I^toV. 


Iz.84 

X.81 

Tl.97 

r.ll8 

▼11.1 

lz.28 

Till.  90 

i.66 

TtlL90 


▼1.98 

Z.61 

Z.8S 

ILSB 
Z.40 
Z.U7 
1Z.4S 

1.119 

▼.lis 

It.  84 
U.95 
W.28 
▼.90 

▼111.06 


▼m.  lit 

▼1U.6S 
1Z.16S 
▼.198 
▼1.45 

vU.98 
▼.108 

iiLior 

vlU.86 

IZ.BB 
1.94 
111.  102 
111.140 

i.SS 
▼.60 
tLl 

ir.a. 

Iv.  195 

1.144 

▼.100 


1823    Op.  22.1         1.1S7        11.82 


Z.79 

1.82 

1.80 

It.  64 

▼111.  90 

T.79 

▼1U.101 

▼.69 
▼.79 

•       a      • 

111.88 
lz.44 
lr.  60-138 
1^.  129 
11.6 
▼.148 

01.148 

Z.46 

lv.8 

▼11.65 

11.90 


B*nf. 


zvllLU 
zz.  68 
Z.98 

lz.7 

xll.66 

z^lL46 

ZT.74 

1.76 

ZY.64 


Z.99 

zz.  88 
ZZ.60 

iu.a9 

zz.  96 

ziY.aa 

11.46 

lz.46 

▼1.99 

1U.94 

▼1.72 

▼tlLSi 

ZTl.94 


ZTl.68 

zvLaO 

zl^.98 

lz.89 

Z.48 

zr.  SI 
Iz.? 

▼.81 
zvL9 

zimi.9 
1.98 
▼.78 
▼1.S1 

1.97 

▼III.  68 

111.9 

▼11.96 

▼11.79 

11.90 

lz.a9 


zl^.40 

1L6 

11.9 

▼11.7 

ZT.84 

1Z.S 

zl^.T 

▼HI.  80 

lz.9 

11.78 

▼.8 

z>rU.6S 

▼II. 

▼11.78 

1U.6 

lz.91 

1.84 
zz.— 

▼1.54 

ZT.14 

lr.90 


2.  Part  Songs,  etc. 

Colamn  I  sbows  the  original  editions  of  these, 
but  they  have  been  collected  in  two  robsequent 
editions  by  Peten  (no.  1045,  1046,  1047),  and 
(in  2  YoU.)  by  Spina,  edited  by  Herbeck,  who 
has  in  some  cases  added  orchestral  aooompani- 
ments  to  Schubert's  sketches.  PF.  *=  Pianoforte 
Aooompaniment.    Orch.«  Orchestra. 


1.  FoK  Kale  Yotobb.  (44.) 

No. 

reteet. 

PHtr$0d. 

(1046). 

Bergknappenlled.  FF. 

9  6e.4. 

Bootffcaang  (Boott),  FF.    . 

Op.  89. 8 

11.87 

Heft  IS 

DentaebeMeueChlAb)     . 

... 

11.188(Ab) 

..   l(0 

Dftrfchan.  daa.  FF.     . 

Op.  11,1 

1L9 

..    8 

Vntfemten.  dar  .      . 

•       •      a 

•        •       • 

..    8 

XwlgeLlebe.      .      .      . 

Op.  64,9 

•        •        • 

..19 

Flnebt 

Op.  64. 8 

Frflbllnfdled      .      .      . 

Op.  16.1 

1L18 

..81 

Oelst  der  Llebe.  der.  FF.  . 

Op.U.8 

11.19 

«    4 

Gelstercbor  (BoaamandeV 

Wind  .... 

Op.  96. 8 

11.98 

..    • 

Gelatertani,  der  . 

Gottb. 

Gesang  der  delater,  ete.     . 

Op.  167 

11.121 

..0 

Oondelfabrar.  der,  FF.     . 

Op.  98 

U.8I 

..  10 

Grab,  daa     .      .      .      . 

9Ge.5 

Orftb  and  Mond  . 

•       •       • 

11.  US 

Hthui  (Herr  onaer  Gott), 

Wind  .... 

Op.  154 

8  • 

11.101 

..« 

Im    OegenwBrtlgen   Yar- 

gaagenea  FF.    . 

Lr.4S 

11.144 

..94 

Jftngllngawonne .      . 

Op.  17.1 

11.96 

„    8 

Llebe 

Op.  17. 9 

1L27 

..    T 

LledlmFrelen     . 

9  0e.S 

Lob  d.  Kiniamkeit 

«       •        • 

ll.lBl 

..9 

Mondmieheln 

Op.  102 

ILBS 

..14 

Orcb 

... 

•       •       • 

Spina 

Kaeht.dle    .      .      .      . 

Op.  17, 4 

11.98 

..    8 

Naehtges.  ImWalde,  Horns 

09.  ia9& 

11.82 

Kachtbelle.  FF.  .      .      . 

Op.  184 

1*4 

11.67 

..IS 

Nacbtlgall  die.  FF.    .      . 

Op.  11. 9 

%    ■ 

11.7 

..    t 

Kaebtmaatk. 

Op.  186 

11.116 

,.99 

Op.  16. 9 

11.29 

..« 

Bftdlgert  Helmkehr.  Orefa. 

•        •        ■ 

1A4 

•       •        • 

..  S4(?) 

Robe  seheutea  GlOok 

Gottb. 

11. 1» 

BalTB  Beglna,  Org.     . 

Op.  149 

11.98 

..18 

Scblaebttled.  PF.       .      . 

Op-lSl 

1L98 

..  » 

Bebnsnebt  (Nar  wer) . 

•       •      a 

•       a       • 

»as(?) 

Trlnklled  (Bdit  nonna>    . 

Op.  155 

11.  lis 

..«i 

Do.      (BrQder),  PF.     . 

Op.  181,2 

1*4 

11.160 

Do.      (Freande),  FF.  . 

Lf.4^9 

11.161 

Do.      (Funkelnd).  FF. 

•       a      e 

1*4 

11.  US 

Do.     (Aofl  Je  cr).FF. 

9  0e.9 

Wdinratb     .... 

Op.  64.1 

1L40 

..11 

Weln  and  Llebe  . 

•       •       • 

11.161 

..99 

Op.IOR.1 

U.68 

ZamBondtanz  . 

Op.  17. 8 

11.  ST 

Zar  gnten  Nacbt . 

Op.  81.  S 

1*4 

11.08 

9.    FfMALK  YotOKS, 

PMertfd. 

With  PF.  (7.) 

(1047). 

Coronach  (Sir  W.  Boott)  . 

Op.  82.  4 

111.9 

11.  Hafts 

Gott  tn  der  Natnr 

Op.lSS 

111.9 

«    s 

Oroa^e  Hallelqjft.  der 

Lf.41.2 

lu.sr 

KlAge  nm  AI7  Bar     • 

Lf.  45,  8 

Leben,  das   . 

Lf  44.4 

Psalm  zzlll  .      .      .      . 

Op.  1S2 

111.4 

..      7 

BtSndcben  ('  ZSgemd  *)     . 

Op.  138 

1*4 

111.  18 

,.      9 

a  vniD  Y0TO88.  en.) 

An  die  Sonne.  FF. 
Antlphons  for  Palm  Ban- 
dar. Org.    . 


Peten  ei. 
(1045). 

9Ge.6 
Op.  118 

4 
4 

1.28 

11.8 
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Sb  MlXSD  YOICIS 

No. 

ToiemM. 

PtUntd. 

Hnheck- 

ieomtiuuti). 

0016). 

Bfiima. 

BecrftbnlMlIail.  PJ.   .      . 

9Ga.8 

4 

Benedlettis    •■    Domlae. 

Orali*  •      •      •      . 

Op.  ISO 

1.92 

ILIS 

C«ntete(Sp«odoa).  Oreh. . 

Op.  US 

t.n 

Cbor  dcr  Bngel  (TaDrt)     . 

•       •       • 

U122 

ConstltuUonaUed,  Orcli.   . 

Op.lfl7 

1.107 

I>«n«wWeltM^PF.       . 

Op.  146 

1.8S 

11.12 

Dratocfae  Mmm  *  Lord'i 

Pnj«r.  Ore .  0n  r)   . 

Gottb. 

Gobat  C  Da  Urqnell '),  FF. 

Op.lSBa 

1.78 

U.U 

Gott  der  WdtaebOpfar.  PF. 

Op.  112.3 

1.2S 

Oott  bn  UngewHter.  PF.  . 

Op.US.1 

1.16 

Hirtenehor  (BoMBnadt). 

Oreh 

Op.  86.  4 

1.6 

11.8 

Boehxeltsbimtfln,  der 

Op.lM 

Hrmne  an  d.  UiModlleheii, 

PF 

On  11!L4 

1.26 

Jlcerefaor    (Boumnade}. 

Oreh.  •      •      .      , 

Op.  88.8 

1.1 

11.1 

I<ebensluit.  FF.  . 

9a«.7 

Oflterllod       CUebennia- 

dwi-XPF. .      .       . 

9Ga.ft 

PMlmxcil   .      .      .      . 

•       •       • 

1A4 

1.118 

8BlT«Begina.0rv.     .      . 

•         V        • 

Tuttam  ergo,  Oreh.  . 

Op.  45 

1.12 

11.8 

5.  String  Quartelg, 


No. 


3.  Works  for  the  Stage.  (18.) 

O.  «  Opera.      Opt.  «=  Operetta.      Dr.  «  Drama. 
S.  «  Singspiel.     Mel.  »  Melodrama. 


TiOo. 


Per  Ttfokh  Lartachlon   . 

I>le  TtajAhrlge  Poetoi 
Fwiuuido    .... 
Claudlne  ▼.VllUbella  (Fragm. 
Der  8|ii0galr1tter 
AdzMt  (Fragm.) 
Die  Ffoande  t.  BalemaBka 
Die  Borgseheft  (Fragm.) . 
IHe  ZwHUngibrQder . 
IMe  ZMiberfaerfb 
BehoaUU  (Fragm.)  . 
AlfoiMov.BatTCllft.1 

Die    Tendiworenea.  or  Der 

htiuUehe  Krieg      .      . 

Flermbraa 


Oraf  T.  GleieheD  (Sketch 
laSeofB)    .      .      .      . 

Die  Salxbeigwerke       (Do.)    . 

Der  Wlnnwiiigei       •      .      . 


D«M. 


Opt. 
8. 

a. 

8. 
Opt. 

0. 

8. 

O. 
Potse 
MeL 

O. 

O. 


Opt. 
O. 

Dr.  w. 
mosle 


0. 

0. 
8. 


AeU. 


1 
1 
3 
9 

« 

8 
S 
1 
8 
8 
8 


1 

8 


8 

Kot 
Not 


Dato. 


8ept.lS>Oct.l2. 
1814 

Mays  — 1»,1816 
Jul7 1815 

jniy  as,  tsa 
las 
taa 

Dec.  SI.  1815 
Hay  1816 
Jan. 1812 

1890 
Oct.  1820 
8ept.ao.l821~ 
Feb.  27.  U98 

Ap.l88S 
Maj89-Oct.88. 
1823 
Dee,8S;i82S 


1887 
known 
known 


Op.  etc, 

ItB. 

MS. 
MB. 
M& 
MS. 
MS. 


PF. 

M& 

MS. 

Op.  69 

PF, 
MB. 

Op.  as 


MB. 
MS. 
MS. 


I  BevfaedbyOapeUineister  JohalmFllebs,aadpabUsh«db|78eh]a•• 


4.  Sacred  Work$.   (8.) 


E09. 

JhOo. 

Opm$. 

PMithor. 

Itoatl    .      . 

V 

1814 

e    •    • 

FF.aeore.  Aiigener(Proat). 
Korello;  Peters 

0 

1816 

•    •    • 

Do. 

Bb 

1815 

Op.  41 

Do. 

0 

1818 

Op.  48 

Do. 

Ab 

1819-28 

Do.  Full  score.  Schrelber 

Eb 

1888 

D0.FUII  do.B-nedermann 

Mlrieme- 

Mar.  1828 

Op.  186 

Senff,  Peters.  Notella 

iMMMnn, 

Fragm. 

Feb.  1880 

•    «    • 

Spina,  Peters. 

1 

8 
8 

4 

6 

6 

T 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

11 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 
SO 


Keff. 

? 

Bb 

C 

D 

0 

Bb 

Eb 

D 

D 

Cm 

Bb 

Bb 

Gm 

F 

Cm 

Bb 

E 

Am 

Dm 

O 


Date. 

OpuB  No.  or  PMiAor, 

ini 

MS. 

1812 

MS. 

9e 

MS. 

•  ■ 

MS. 

1813 

MS. 

>i 

MS. 

ft 

Md. 

II 

MS. 

1814 

Peten,  No.  796  (8) 

M 

MS. 

•  t 

MS. 

•1 

Op.  168 

1815 

Peters.  No.  796  (7) 

1816 

MS. 

1820 

MS. 

18M 

op.l8^vo.l 

•> 

Op.  196.  No.  8 

II 

Op.  29 

1835  or  6 

Ciemx 

18SB 

Op- 161 

6.  Symphoniet, 
h.  "B  begun.       e.  ^  ended. 


No. 

Keg. 

Da<«. 

Ploe«. 

M8.  or  PMiAtr. 

I 

D 

«.  Oct.  28.  ms 

Conrlet. 
Vienna 

MB. 

8 

Bb 

ft.  Dee.  10. 1814 

«.  Mar.  24. 1815 

Vienna 

MS. 

8 

D 

h.  Me7  24.1816 

Do. 

MS. 

4 

Om 

April  1816 

Do. 

MS. 

'Traglsche' 

Score  of  Andante,  and  PF. 

arr.  of  Symphony.  4  bds. 

Peten.  No.  766. 

5 

Bb 

h.  Sept.  1816 
4.  Oct.  S.  1816 

Do. 

MS. 
Arr.  PF.  4  hdi.  Peters,  TffT. 

6 

0 

«.  F«b.l818 

Do. 

MS, 

7 

E 

h.  Aag.  1881, 
sketch. 

Do. 

MS.  (See  p.  111.) 

8 

Bm 

h.  Oct.  90, 1822 
Allegro  and  An- 
dante, and  9 
barsSeherv). 

Do. 

Spina,  score  and  PF.  arr. 
.      4hds. 

9 

? 

Aug.  1885 

Gastcln 

MS.  has  dUappea^ed. 

10 

0 

k  March  1828 

Vienna 

B.  *  H..  score  and  PF.  arr. 
4  bds. 

7.  Pianoforte  Sonatai. 


No. 

JTcy. 

JOote. 

op.  No^  ote. 

I 

B 

Feb.  11. 1815 

MS. 

8 

B 

•• 

Feb.  18, 1815 

MS. 

8 

F 

.1 

1816 

MS. 

4 

0 

1. 

•• 

MS. 

6 

F 

II 

1816 

MS. 

6 

Em 

II 

Jane  1817 

MS. 

7 

B 

•1 

Aug.  1817 

op.i4y 

8 

Am 

II     1 

1817 

Op.  164 

9 

Eb 

II 

n 

Op.  168 

10 

Fm 

•1 

>t 

MS. 

11 

Ab 

II 

•I 

MS. 

18 

c 

11 

1818 

MS. 

18 

F 

>i 

II 

MS. 

14 

Am 

•I 

Feb.  18SS 

Op.  148 

IS 

Bb 

4handB 

May  or  June.  1824 

Op.  80 

16 

0 

•1 

June  1894 

Op.  40 

17 

Am 

2  hands 

Early  1835 

Op.  42 

18 

D 

»• 

1895(7) 

Op.  68 

19 

tf 

1825(7) 

Op.  ISO 

90 

OFant. 

tf 

1896 

op.  78 

81 

Cm 

•  f 

Sept.  1888 

Diabeltl 

82 

A 

#• 

n 

Do. 

23 

Bb 

ti 

Sept.  28. 1888 

Do. 

21 

£m 

1828 

MS. 
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II.  Catalogue  of  aUSchuberCe  works,  printed  and 
unprintedf  in  the  order  of  tkeir  composition,  as 
far  as  is  a^certaintdtle. 

Thifl  attempt  is  compiled  from  the  dates  given 
(i)  in  Mr.  Nottebohm's  Thematic  Catalogue; 

(3)  in  the  'Chronological  Catalogue  of  all  the 
Songs  composed  by  F.  Schubert  from  181 1  to 
1838'  in  the  Witteczek  Collection  of  the  Mu- 
sikverein  at  Vienna ;  (3)  from  my  own  notes 
taken  in  the  Archives  of  the  same  Collection  ; 

(4)  from  the  List  given  by  R^issmann;  (5) 
from  occasional  information  in  Letters;  and 
(6)  from  all  other  sources  available  to  the 
compiler.  The  date  is  most  usually  marked  by 
Schubert  himself  upon  the  piece.  Occasionally 
it  has  been  supplied  from  a  letter,  as  in  the  case 
of  *  Einsamkeit'  (No.  550)  ;  from  inference,  or 
some  other  source ;  but  this  is  very  rare.  The 
compositions  to  which  no  date  can  be  affixed 
are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Catalogue.  Where 
two  dates  are  given  the  left-hand  one  is  that 
of  beginning  the  piece,  the  right-hand  one 
that  of  ending  it.  •  ik  3,*  *  k  4  *  etc.  =  for  3,  or  4, 
voices.  F.  =  female  voices.  M.  =  men's  voices 
('k  4  M.  and  Orch.'-for  4  men's  voices  with 
orchestra).  N.  B. — All  instrumental  works, 
and  works  with  orchestral  accompaniments, 
are  in  italics. 


Sanu, 


\Kty 


OVMM     ' 

No  or  I 
Publ.  I 


DeA*. 


l\PhaiU(ui»  PF^  ^}»d». 


ItaO.    [13  je«rs  old.] 

.       .  I    .    I     MS. 


1810 


1811.    114.] 


8  Hagan  Klage,  Sop.  A  FF.   .       . 
S  QidnUi-Ot4Hmr»  .... 

4  Der  VatermOrder,  Sop.  k  PP.    . 

5  EiDe  LetchenfanUsie,  Sop.  k  PF. 
«  Plluiiil4i«u,  P¥.,  4  hda. 

7  String  quartet        .... 


• 

MS. 

? 

MS. 

• 

MS. 

• 

MS. 

? 

MS. 

? 

MS. 

Mar.  90 

June Julj 

Dec.  28 

IHll  (?) 


1812.    [16.] 


8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
IS 
14 
21 
83 


Ov*rturt.  Ordi. 
Strimg  quarttt 

Do.  .  . 
Quartet  overlmrt  . 
Sonata,  PF..  V.  k 
VarieUiout.  PF.  , 
7  do.  .  .  . 
Klifflled .  .  , 
^iidaii(«,  PF. 


Va. 


D 

MS. 

? 

MS. 

? 

MS. 

? 

MS. 

? 

MS. 

K 

MS. 

r 

MS. 

• 

OpilSLS 

? 

MS. 

June  28 
1812 


(?) 


1813.    [16.] 


23 
34 
S5 
iS 
87 
88 
SB 
90 
91 
98 
SS 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
9B 
40 
41 
42 
43 


(Do.) 


Todtcngrftberlied    (HOUj) 

Do.  (Do.)  k  3  . 

DleSehattan   (Matthlftsoo) 
Sabnsucht    (Schiller) 
'Uneadliche.'Terzet  (Schiller) 
•Vorflber.'  Do.         (Do.)  . 

'Unendllche.' Canon.      (Do.). 
•  HIer  ttreehet.'  Tenet    (Do.)  . 
'  Deuen  Fahne.'  Do, 
VerklArung    (Pope) 
'  Ei  n  J  ngendlicher,'  Canon . 
'HIer  umarmen.'  Tenet  (fkhill.) 
'Thronend.'  Do.      (Do.) 

'  MisJestAtacbe.'      Do.      (Do.) 
'FrlachathoMt,'    Do.      (Do.) 
'  Drelfach,'  Cianon 
Die  8  Tuffendwegen.  Tenet 
Tbekla.e.GelsterHlnime  (SchlU.) 

Trinklied 

DerTauchcr   (Schiller) 
Oamlala.faOur't  birtiulaif  IFJS.), 
d  8  jr.  and  Ouitar . 


MS. 

MS. 

MS. 
6L.1 

MS. 

MS. 

MS. 

MS. 

MS. 
LM7.4 

MS. 

MS. 

MS. 

MS. 

MS. 

MS. 

MS. 

eL.2 

Lf.46.2 

Lf.13 


MS. 


Jan. 19 

Ap.'l2 
Ap.  15 Ap.  17 

Ap.l5 

Ap.18 

Ap.  19 

Ap.29 
May 

Mar  4 

Mays 
Do. 

May  9 

May  10 

May  15 

Julys 

July  15 

Aug.  28 Aug.  S9 

Aug.  88 
Sept.U-Au8.lB14 

Sept  27 


Name. 


Keg 


Oput 

If  a.  or 

Publ. 


Date. 


44 

4S 
49 
60' 
5l! 
»' 
63 
54 
66 
66 
86 


87 
93 
95 
96 


Stf^pkony  no.  1 ;  Orck. 
4  MenueU.  PF.      .... 
Gretchen  Im  Pom    (Goethe)    . 
Schwertlied    (KOnier) 
Oetet/or  trind       .... 
StriuQ  quartet       .       *       •       . 

Do 

Do 

Phautaeie.  PF.,  4  hde. 

90  MenmetM 

At^ den  Sieg  der  Deuieekeu,  Sop., 
2VV.kCeUo        .       .       . 
6  Canons,  3  in  1    . 
2    Do.       2tnl    .       . 
'  Drelfach.' Tenet 
'  Pensa  cbe  questo,*  Canzone    . 


0 

Eb 
? 


MS. 
MS. 
MS. 
Relssm. 
MS. 
MS. 
MS. 
MS. 
MS. 
MS. 

M& 
MS. 

MS. 

MS. 

5  Can.  6 


..(?) 


1814.   [17.] 


87 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
lOA 
106 
107 
103 
109 
UO 
Ul 
112 

lis 

114 
IIB 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 

124 
126 
126 
127 
1."^ 


Emma    (Schiller) 
Lied  aus  der  Ferae  (Matthlsaon) 
Die  Betende  (Do.)     . 

Todtenopfer  (Do.)     . 

Andenken  (Do.)     . 

GeUtemAhe  (Do.)     . 

Trost  an  Eliia  (Do.) 

Die  Befreier  Eoropas  In  Paris  . 
Mate  no.  1 ;  4  Voieee  and  Orek.  . 
Der  Abend     (MatthlBson). 
Lied  der  Llebe      (Do.) 
String  quartet^      .... 
Rosalia  Ton  Mortimer  (Mattbn.) 
An  Laura  (Do.)  . 

Der  Oeistertani  (Do.)  . 

D.  M&dchen  a.  d.  Fremde  (Schill.) 
Gretchen  am  Splnnrade  (Goethe) 
Des  Teufelt  Lustschloes.  Operetta 
Trost  In  Thrtnen .... 

Nachtgesang 

Overture  in  JtdUan  itpU.   Orck. 
Am  See    (Mayrhofer)  . 
Symphonf  no.  2.    Ortk.       .       . 
Gretchen  Im  Dom    (Goethe)  (8) 
Ammenlied    (Lubl)  .       . 

ErInnerunKcn    (Matthlsson)    . 
Siring  quartet       .... 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


5  Menuete—Stringe  k  2  Home 
aVeutuke  Do.  . 


• 

Op.  88. 2 

• 

MS. 

• 

Lf.Sl.l 

• 

MS. 

• 

MS. 

« 

MS. 

• 

MS. 

• 

MS. 

• 

GlOggl 

• 

M8. 

, 

MS. 

Bb 

Op.  168 

• 

6L.6 

• 

Lr.31.9 

e 

Lf.  91. 2 

A 

MS. 

a 

Op.2 

« 

MS. 

P 

Lr.25.3 

Ab 

Lf.47.4 

0 

Op.  170 

• 

MS. 

Bb 

MS. 

• 

Lt.20.2 

• 

40L.12 

• 

MS. 

D 

Peters. 

TB'Uio.S 

D 

MS. 

Cm 

MS. 

Bb 

MS. 

• 

MS. 

• 

MS. 

Ap.4 

▲pTu 

April 


May» 

Maj  17 — July  21 

July 

•« 

Sep.  5 Sep.  IS 

Sep.  29 
Oct,  7 
Oct.U 
Oct.  16 
Oct.}9 

Oct.  29 

Hot.  90 

KoTember 
Dcc7 

Dee.  10 ^Mar.  21 

Dec.  13 
Deeenber 
1814  (?) 
«(?) 

..  ?) 


1815.    [18.] 


198 
199 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
ISO 
161 
162 
163 
154 
166 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 


Bardengesang.  Tenet  (0»lan) 

Mlnona   (Bertrand)    . 

Die  entfemte  Gellebte 

Als  ich  sle  errBiben  sab  (Shrlloh) 

DasBild        .... 

Sonata  PF.   .... 

Do.    Do 

Nf  he  des  Gellebten    (Goethe) 
An  Mlgnon  (Do.) 

DIeKrwartnng    (Schiller). 
AmFlusse   (Goethe)  . 
SAngcrs  Morgenlled    (KOmer) 
Trinklied    (Castelli)   .       . 
DerSAnger   (Goethe) 
Lodas  Gespenst   (Osslan)  . 
Amphiaraoe   (KOrner) 
SAogers  Morgenlled  (Do.)  (2) 
Maet  no.  8;  Votees  and  Ordk. 
String  quartet  , 

Das  war  Ich    (KOmer) 
Slabat  mater  (Lat.)  iV.k  Ordk. 
Vergebliebe  Liebe    (Bernsxd) 
Die  Sterne    (Felllnger) 
Liebesrausch   (KOrner)    . 

Adagio,  PF 

Freundschaft  und  Weln.  Solo 
Chor.  k  PF. 


K 
S 


Dm 
G 


MS. 
MS. 
MS. 

Lf.  .<t9. 1 
OpJ65,9 

MS. 

M& 
Op.  6.  8 
Op.  19.2 
Op.  116 

MS. 

MS. 
Op.191.2 
Op.  117 

LLS 

MS. 
40L.  95 

Berra 
Om  Peters.7 
Lf.99.8 

MS. 
OP.173L9 
40L.90 
40L.29 

MS. 

MS. 


O 


Gm 


Jan.  90 
Feb.  8 
Feb.lO 

Fsb.a 

Feb^lS 
Feb.  27 


February 


AivS 


Ap.18 


1  On  the  autograph,  at  beginning  of  1st  movement.  '5  Sept.  1814': 
at  end  of  do.,  'Completed  In  *A  hours';  at  beginning  and  end  of 
Andante.  'Sept.  6.  1814'  and  'Sept.  10.  1814';  at  end  of  Minuet. 
'  Sepi.  11, 1814 ' ;  and  at  and  of  Finale, '  Sept.  IS,  1814.' 
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Name. 


Key 


Opua 

No.  or 

PuU. 


Dots. 


Nanu. 


Ety 


Opua 

No.  or 

PubL 


Date. 


104 
1«5 
16« 
197 
16R 
laD 
170 
171 
17a 
ITS 
174 
ITS 
178 
177 
178 
179 
MD 

in 
iffi 

183 
IM 
V» 
186 

ifir7 

18R 
U9 
190 
191 
J9i 
193 
194 
19' 
196 
isr7 
1» 
199 
900 

9cn 

90S 

9M 
2C^ 
206 

207 

9» 

SKI 
910 
91] 
313 
213 
914 

m 
m 

07 

tn 

220 
ffi 

22? 
92S 
894 


2Z9 
SS4 


941 
9«2 


Dt«enteLIebe   (Felllnger) 
Der  vierjChrige  Potteu  (Operetta) 
Amalla    (Schiller)      . 
Seufier   (HOUy)  .... 
An  die  Nkchtlgall    (Do.)    . 
An  die  Apfelbiume.  etc    (Do.) 
lUllled.  -Grllner  wird.'  k  8  (Do.) 
Do.  Do.       &&B.  (Do.) 

Bympkomy  no.  S.    Or(A. 
MftUled. '  Der  Behnee/  k  3  (HOUy) 

Do.     Do.     Csoon  k  3  (Do.) 
LiebesMndelei  (KOrner)    . 

JMcrlled  (Do.) 

Latww's  wHde  Jagd    (Do.) 
Der  Morgenttem         (Do.) 
DerLtebende    (HOlty)       .      . 
An  die  Freude    (Schiller)  . 
Du  (Sehelmniss   .... 
GUIrehens  Lied   (Goethe)  . 
AdelwoM  tt.  KmmA  (Bertr&nd) 
DieNonne   (HOlty)    . 
DerTraum   (Do.) 
DIelAube     (Do.) 
MeerM-StiUe   (Goethe) 
KolmMKlage    (OmIui)    . 
Orablied    (Kenner)     . 
Dts  Plndeo    (Ko^egarteo) 
Fernando.  Sini/epiel 
UebMinaa    (Stadler) 
Krster  Verliut    (Goethe)   . 
Salee  Reifina,  Sop.  A  Onih. 
Idens  Nachtgettog  (Kosegarten) 
Von  Ida  (Do.) 

Die  T&uschttDg  (Do.) 

Erlnnerang  (Do.) 

Daa  Sehnen  (Do.) 

An  dem  Unendlichen  (Schiller) 

4  411 

Oelet  der  Liebe    (KoKgarten)  . 

Tlschlled    (Goethe)     . 

Das  Abendroth,   (Kotegarten) 

Tercet 
Abends  unter  d.  Llnde    (Do.) . 

Do.  (Do.)  . 

me  Mondnacht  (Do.)  . 

Clandime  mm  Vitta  BeOa.    Simg- 

tpM   (Goethe) 
Huldlgnng    (Kosegarteo) 
Alies  am  Liebe     (Do.) 
DorLiedler    (Kenner) 
Sehnsucht  der  Llebe    (KOmer) 
Der  Abend   ( Kosegarten)  . 
De  Sehlacht  (firagment)    . 
Der  Rattenl&nger    (Goethe)     . 
Bundeslied  (Do.) . 

Das  (Jeheimnlss   (Schiller) 
Die  Hoflbong  (Do.)    . 

Das  Mildchen  aus  d.  Fremde  (Do.) 
Die  Sptnnerin    (Goethe)    . 
Der  Oott  und  die  Bajadere  (Do.) 
PoDSOhlled  im  Norden  z.  slngen 

(SehlUer)  .... 
Der  SchatzgrAber  ((3oethe) 
Wonne  der  Wehmuth  (Do.)  . 
Wer  kauftUebesgOtter?  (Da) 
Der  Morgenkoss  (fiaumberg)  . 
Cora  an  die  Sonne  (Do.) 
Abeodstfndchen,an  LIna  (Do.) 

Moigenlied 

L411a  an  die  MorgenrOthe  . 
An  die  Sonne   (Baumberg) 
Der  Welberfreund 
Trinklled.  4  4  H.  A  F7.      .      . 
Bergknappenlled,  4  4  IL  A  PF. 
.An  die  Sonne       .... 
Das  Leben    (Wannovlus)  . 

TIschlerlied 

Todtenkrant  fOr  ein  Kind 
Abendlled  *  Grou  u.  roth ' . 
Pnnsehl  led,  Tenet 
Lob  des  Tokayers    (Baamberg) 
DIeBplnnerb)    (Goethe)    . 
Die  BOrgachaft     .... 


O 


Lf.35.1 

MS. 
Op.l7S.l 

US. 
Op.172.3 
Lf.50.1 

MS. 

MS. 

MS. 

MS. 

MS. 
40L.11 

MS. 

MS. 

MS. 

MB. 
Op.111.1 

MS. 
Lf.30.8 

MS. 

MS. 
Op.179.1 
Op.172.2 
Op.  3.  3 
Lf.Z8 
Lf.  42. 4 
Lf.  42. 2 

MS. 

MS. 
Op.  6. 4 
Op.  47 

MS. 

MS. 
Op.l6R.4 
Op.1(M,S 
OpJ72.4 


Op.ll2,S 
Op.  118.1 
OpJ18,3 

MS. 

MS. 

40L.10 

MS. 

MB. 

MS. 

MB. 
Op.  38 

MS. 
Op.118.2 

MS. 
Lf.47.3 

MS. 
40L.88 
Op.b7,2 

MS. 
Op.118.6 

MB. 

MS. 
MS. 

Op.llfl.2 
Lf.  47.  2 
Lf.  45.  4 
Lf.  42.  S 

MS. 

MS. 

MS. 
Op.118.5 

MS. 
9Ges.8 
9Ges.4 
40  L.  9 
Lf.  4«.  4 
Lt  48.  7 

MS. 

MS. 

MS. 

Op.llg.4 

Op-118.6 

U.8 


May  34 

May  24 -^  July  19 
May  98 


May  29 
May 

..  (?) 
JuneS 
Junes 
June  IS 
June  17 

•I 
June  21 
June  92 
June  34 
Jane3S 


July  3 
Julys 

JufyT 


Julys 

July  11  (?) 
July  IS 


July  90 
July  94 
JulySS 


-July 


July5S- 


Jttly97 

July 
It 

Aug.l 
Aug.  4 

•  « 

Aug.  7 
Aug.  13 

ft 

Aug.  IB 


Aug.  19 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  21 
Aug.  92 

ft 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  94 
Aug.  98 


Aug.  98 
Aug.  29 
August 


943 
244 
245 
946 
947 
948 
948 
9B0 
251 
302 
3S3 
954 
966 

96S 

987 
8S8 

2se 

990 
268 
269 
TTO 
271 
272 
273 
974 
975 
276 

2r7 

278 
979 
2^0 
281 
2B2 
283 
2R4 
285 
2ii6 
387 
888 
289 
290 
291 
292 
293 

294 
295 
896 
297 
298 
299 
300 
901 
302 
90S 
9M 
305 
306 
307 
308 
909 
310 
311 
312 
313 
314 
315 

916 
317 
318 

919 
320 
821 
322 
923 
834 
325 
336 
S7 


203) 


Der  Mutter  Krde  . 

An  den  FrfLhling  (see  no, 

Die  FrOhllchkelt  .... 

Es  1st  10  angenehm     . 

Lied  ImproTiaed  for  a  play 

Die  fmhen  Grlber 

Die  Sommemacht 

AnSIe 

Vaterlandslied  .... 
Dem  Unendlichen  (Klopstock) 
AndenFrOhllng  (Schiller)  . 
Shilrio  und  Vlnvela  (Ossian)  . 
Cantata  farfiUker'e  birthday,  d 

AandOrdt.     .       .       .       . 
Das  MSdchen  TOn  Inlstore 
SelmanndSelmar  (Klopstock) 
Das  Bosenband  (Do.) 

'Feme  Ton  d.  groiaen  Stadt' 

(Plchler) 

S  Eeoeeaieee 

Lambertlne   (Stoll)    . 
Labetrank  der  Liebe  (Do.) 
Das  gestOrte  OlQck    (Kfimer)  . 
Skolie    (Reinhaidtstein)    . 
An  die  Gellebte    (Stoll)     . 
Wiegenlied  (3)    (Kfimer)   .      . 
Gnus  an  den  Mai    (Krmln) 
Die  Steraenwelten    (Felllnger) 
Die  Macht  der  Liebe  (Kalchb«rg) 
Mignons  Oesang   (Sehnsucht)  . 
Uekton  Abichled    (Schiller)    . 
DieBterae         (Kosegarten)   . 
Nachtgeitang  (Do.) 

Schwangesaag  (Do.) 

Lulsens  Antwort        (Do.) 
An  Rosa  (' Warum ')  ( Do.) 
AnBosaCBosa')      (Do.) 
Idens  Schwanenlied  (Do.) 
Der  Zufrledene    (Belsslg) . 
Liane   (Mayrhofer) 
Klage  der  Ceres    (Schiller) 
Maa$  no.  3 :  4  F.  *  Oreh,     . 
Das  geetOrte  GlQck      .       , 
Das  Grab   (Balis)  4  4  .      .      . 
Do.  Do.       .       .       . 

Die    Frtmnde  ven  Saiamanka, 


Am 


m 


•       .  ^ 

((Joethe)  . 

(Do.)  . 

(Do.)  . 

(Do.)  . 

(Do.)  . 

(Do.)  . 

(Do.)  . 

(Do.)  . 

(Do.)  . 

(Do.)  . 

(Do.)  . 
(SchUler) 

(Do.)  . 

(Do.)  . 

(Do.)  . 


Bingepiei  . 

ErIkOnig 

Heidenrfislein 

Schlfers  Klagelled 

Gelstesgruu 

Wanderers  NacbtUed 

Rastlo<w  Liebe 

Der  Fischer 

Sehnsucht 

Hoflhung 

An  den  Mond 

An  die  Entfemte 

Des  Mfidchens  Klage 

Sehnsucht 

Elysium 

D.  Janglin|[  a.  Bache 

Trost  In  ThrSnen 

An  den  Mond  (HOlty)  .  . 
Do.  (Do.). 

Benedlctus  es,  4  V.  4  Orch. 

Nachtgesang   (Collin) 

Adelaide  (Matthisson) 

Hermann  und  Thusnelda  (Klop- 
stock)       

Klage  um  Aly  Bey  (Claudius) . 

Trinklled  vor  d.  Sehlacht  Chor. 

Gebet  wShrend  d.  Bchlacbt 
(KOraer)         .       .       .      . 

(xendgsamkeit    (Bchober) . 

Lledn.d.FalleNathos  (Ossian) 

Gelst  der  Llebe     .       .       .       . 

Die  frftheu  GrKber 

Aufelnem  KIrchhuf  (Sohlfohta) 

Sem<Ua,PP. 

Do.      Do 

Adraat— Opera      .       .       .       . 

Dar  SpiegelriUer,  Operetta         . 


B 


0 


F 
0 


MS. 
MS. 
MS. 

Ma 

MS. 
Lf.  28.  5 

MS. 

MS. 

MS. 
Lf.  10. 1 
Op.172.5 
Lf.4, 1 

MS. 

Lf.  4.  8 

Lf.  28,  2 
Lf.  28, 8 

MS. 

MS. 

Lf.  36.  2 

MS. 
40  L.  8 

MS. 

MS. 

MS. 

MS. 

MS. 

US. 
Lf.  37.  2 
Op.  .W.  1 

MS. 

Ma 

MS. 

Ma 
Ma 
Ma 

MS. 
MS. 

Ma 
Ma 

Op.  141 

MS. 

9G,5 

MS. 

Ma 

Op.l 
Op.  3.  3 
Op.  3,1 

MS. 
Op.  4.  3 
Op.  6.  1 
Op.  5.  3 
Lf.ST.  2 
40  L.  14 
Lf.  47.  5 

6L.3 
Op.  58, 3 

Op.  39 

Lf.« 
Op.OT.S 

MS. 
Op.  67, 3 

MS. 
Op.  150 
Lf.  41.  1 

Lf.4a;o 


Lf.28,1 
Lf.  45.  3 

Ma 

Lf.  10.  7 
Op.I09.2 
Lf.  4.  2 

MS. 

MS. 
Lf.  49.  2 

MS. 

Ma 

MS. 


August 

M 

Sept.  6 
Sept.  14 


Sept  15 
Sept.  16 
Sept.  20 

Sept.  27 
September 


Oct.  9 
Oct.  12 
Oct.  IS 


Oct.  18 
Oct.  19 
Oct.  19 


Dec.  31 
1815 


\ 


878 


SCHUBERT. 


SCHUBERT. 


&y 


Opu$ 

No  Pr 

PtM. 


D^t. 


1816.    [19  7eftnold.] 

828 

azB 

'KlaM 

40L.  n 

January 

An  die  Natur   (Stolberf )  • 

• 

MS. 

Feb.  16 

890  S^T«  Bflvinft.  4  T.  A  Oreh. 

F 

Had. 

Feb.Sl 

an 

at^bat  M»Ur  {Otrm.)  4  4*  Or^ 

Fm 

MS. 

Feb.  88 

8S2 

DorTodOtkan   (OmIad)  .      . 

Lf.6 

Fabmaiy 

8SS 

BUt«r  ToKgenburg 

Lf.  19.  8 

Mar.  18 

Ot 

HcrbfUbend     (BalU)       .      . 

MB. 

Mar.  94 

8S5 

Ins 0tni« Land   (Do.).      .      • 

Lr.99.8 

Mar.  97 

SS8 

QuittwgraM  ..... 

Op.  92. 8 

Marah 

837 

DIeflchlaebt   (8ehnier)(2)      . 

MS. 

tt 

WK 

LebeunMlodim   (A.Bchlofd). 

Op.111,9 

te 

899 

Dte  Tier  WelUlter   (Schtller)  . 

Op.111,S 

tt 

810 

DetMidchen'iKlase  (Do.)  (8) 

Reiesm. 

fi 

8«] 

Die  EntiQekonf ,  %a  Laara  (Do.) 

G 

MS. 

et 

842 

PflOferiled                    (Satb) 

MS. 

•1 

849 

Die  Wehmoth                 (Do.) 

MS. 

tt 

•44 

Oeeang  a.  d.  Harmonle   (Do.) 

MB. 

•  1 

846 

Der  FlOchtllnc     .... 

40L.88 

846 

Laura  am  Klavler 

M& 

e« 

817 

StlmmederLlebe   (HOltj) 

G 

MS. 

Apr.  19 

848 

Julini  an  Theone 

M& 

Apr.  90 

849 

Aympkoay  no.  4  (IVa^ud^).  Ortk. 

Om 

MS.1 

April 

mo 

Btimme  der  Ltebe   (Btolberf)  . 

Lf.  29. 1 

t« 

8B1 

DIeSterbende      .... 

MS. 
Op.116,9 

fa 

SB 

Bprache  der  Ltebe 

M 

888 

Die  Tarfieblte  StDnde  .      .      . 

40L.9B 

M 

tA 

Bnuackonv. '  Ta«  roll  Htmmel ' 

MS. 

•• 

8» 

Die  Herbetoacht   (Sails)  .      . 

MS. 

»t 

806 

Abichled  von  der  Harie   (Do.) 

MS. 

•  • 

m 

Daphne  aa  Bache 

MB. 

»t 

aoe 

Klace  an  den  Mood   (HOltr)   . 

Lf.  48.  8 

MajU 

809 

Minnelled                     (Do.)     . 

MS. 

ei 

880 

Wlnterlled                   (Do.)     . 

MB. 

May  18 

861 

FrthUnidlad               (Do.)     . 

0 

MB. 

•  t 

882 

Mlfneni  Oeeang,  *Kennst  da ' . 

Lf.20.8 

Mey 

889 

Die  frflhe  Llebe     (HOlty) .      . 

MB. 

ti 

884 

BlamenHed             (Do.)   . 

MS. 

»• 

885 

Seligkeit                 (Do.)  .      . 

MB. 

•1 

888 

Emdtelled             (Do.)   .      . 

Lf.48.8 

•> 

887 

StlmmederLlebe   (Do.)  (9     . 

MS. 

n 

888 

TrlnUled  Im  Mai    (Do.^kSM. 

Eb 

MS. 

•• 

889 

Nakarveniia   (Matthlaeon)      . 

• 

M& 

..(?) 

870 

Do.                (Do.).k4M.. 

Bb 

Op.  16, 8 

et 

871 

DerLeldende        (Do.)     .      . 

D 

Lf.1.8 

»• 

8rj 

Xilnneranfeo,  Tenet   (Do.)    . 

MS. 

•t 

878 

Andenken           Do.     (Do.)    . 

MS. 

»• 

874 

DU  BUrgtAt^,  op9ra   (unf.)    . 

MS. 

ft 

876 

6  XeoMfl^tM,  PF,  .... 

MB. 

tt 

8W 

B 

Op.  1^6 

tt 

881 

MS. 

Jane  16 

8n 

Fratment  aue  d.  JEeehrloa 

U.  14,  8 

Jane 

888 

OoU  Im  FrOhllnie   (Ui)  .      . 

M& 

•I 

884 

Der  vote  Hlrt          (Do.)  .      . 

40L.7 

•f 

886 

Die  LlebesfOttar     (Do.)  .      . 

MS. 

•f 

8MI 

AndenSchlaf      .... 

MS. 

•• 

897 

Die  (JeHlme            (Klopetock) 

Lf.10.8 

•• 

888 

DufroMeHallelqJa    (Do.)     . 

Lr.41.9 

t. 

889 

Hfthlaehtlled.  48           (Do.)     . 

X 

MS. 

•• 

890 

Idona                          (Do.)     . 

F 

Lf.S8.4 

•. 

191 

An  die  Bonne.  4  4  and  PF.  (TTi) . 

• 

9Gei.e 

tt 

899 

Cmtato/or  BtdUr^t  JmMt  (FA) 

m 

MS. 

•t 

188 

CAiorderXngel    (Faiut)    . 

Om 

Friese 

tt 

•94 

Rimic/or  TieUM  amd  Btrimft     . 

A 

MB. 

tt 

•96 

Aos      •  Diego      Manzanaree ' 

(BehlechU)     .... 

e 

40L.9B 

July  80 

898 

Freode  der  Klnderjahre    .      . 

• 

MS. 

July 

887 

Orablied  a.e.  Soldaten  (Schubart) 

• 

40L.6 

99 

898 

DasBelmweh   (Hell), 

MB. 

ff 

899 

A«gM(«M  (/roffMcnl)    . 

xb 

MS. 

tt(T) 

«» 

In  der  MitteruMht   (Jaeobl)    . 

• 

MS. 

Aogutt 

401 

Hochultlied               (Do.)      . 

• 

MS. 

(■ 

402 

An  (Jbloen                  (Do.) 

• 

MS. 

409 

Trauer  der  Ltebe        (Do.)      . 

• 

MS. 

404 

Die  Perle                    (Do.)      . 

• 

4eL.81 

pf 

408 

raelMH  «fye.  4  F.  A  Ortk. 

c 

MS. 

AoTust 

406 

Cantata  (to  hla  father) 

, 

MS. 

Bept.  V  (7) 

407 

90eanf9def  Harfoera  (Qoethe) 

• 

Op.  12 

September 

410 

Orpheoi   (Jacob!)       .      .      . 

f 

Lf.  19. 1 

t* 

411 

UedeMod     (Majrhofer)  .       . 

• 

Lf.88.8 

t9 

>  Except  the  Andaute. 


£rf 


OpM 

Ko.  or 


Dole. 


419 
413 
414 

415 
416 
417 
418 
419 
42) 
421 
422 

«o 

424 

436 
428 
427 

428 

429 
490 
4S1 
492 
433 
434 
496 

496 

4S7 
498 
499 
440 
441 
442 
443 
444 
445 


447 
448 
449 

4W 

461 
482 
453 
464 
466 
456 
437 
456 
489 


AbKJiled.  or  Lens  (Mayrhotsr) 
Alte  Liebe  (Do.)     . 

Mlgnona  Oeaaof  (Bdineaclit)  . 
Feme  ton  dlr  .... 
Ma««((lMi.4F.*0r«IL  .  . 
Der  BInger  aof  dem  Felaen 

OwrtHfW,  vttm,  .... 
OaiOato/or  ^pea^eii.  F.  k  OrA. 
8ifmpkom9mo.a  .... 
Der  Hlrt  (Marrtiofer) 
Gehelmnl«.aaFJBehabert  (Do.) 
Zum  Ponsebe  (Do.) 
Hennaxm  u.  ThanoUa  (Klop- 
etock)       

Der  Wanderer   (Schmidt). 
Adagio  and  Bondo.  PF.  *  brings 
'  ArngmMs  Jam  ouiuUmm,*  Dim!. 

B.A.wUhOrA.     .       . 
AmOrabeAnaelaoe  (Olaodlos) 
Ao  die  NachtlgaU  (DoO 

WIegenlied  (Do.) 

Beld.Grabem.VBters  (Do.) 
DieZufrtedeDbett  (Do.) 

PbldlJe  (Do.) 

Abendlled. '  Der  Mond '  (Do.) 
Der  Gelstartans    (Matthkion) 

44M.      .... 
Rerbetlled   (BalU)      .      . 
Abendlled  d  Jilntln  (Mayrhofer) 
Skotie   (Matthlason)  .      . 
Lebenslled   (Behober) 
Jlgera  Abendlled      (Goethe) 
Der  KOnlg  In  Thule     (Do.) 
An  Schwager  KroDOC   (Do.) 
LledelneeSehiffen  (Marrhofar) 
Alinde  (BochltU) 

An  die  Lftote         (Do.)     . 
Zur  guten  Maebt   (Do.) 
An  elne  Quelle   (Glaadia*) 
DIeffaeht   (Ut)  .      .      . 
Trlnklled  ('  Funkelnd ').  T.,  4  M. 

andPFt   .      .      .      . 
Am  Bach  Im  Frtlhllng  (Sohober) 
Oronnan   (Oaelan) 
Oomegrie.  F<oM»  amd  Orek. . 
SIHmgQuaHH 
SiHmgTHc    .... 
MtmmH,  PF.  .      .       .     . 
SoMKJM.  PF.  and  F. . 
Do.  J>o.        .      , 

Do.  Do. 

Aagenlled   (Mayrhofer) 


Bb 
Gm 
Bb 


Cm 


D 
F 

? 

7 

D 

Am 
Gm 


1817.   [20. 


1 


460 
461 
4S2 
463 


465 
466 

467 
468 
469 
470 
471 
472 
473 
474 
475 
474 
4T7 
47'* 
479 

4m 

481 
493 
49 
484 
486 
4W 
487 
488 


Der  Alpet^lger   (Mayrhofer) 
Schlammertled  (Do.) 

WIe  Ulfra  flicht  (Do.) 
Fahrt  ram  Hades  (Do.) 
Die  Llebe   (Leon)  . 

Frohfinn       .... 
Jagdlled  (Wemai)  . 

Kiage  ..... 
Troft. 'Simmer  lange*  . 
Lapastorrila  ((}oldonl)  . 
Behlflbn  Bcbeldelled  (Schober) 
DIeMaeht  (Oetlan)  .  . 
Memnon  (Mayrhofer) 

Antigone  and  (Blip  (Do.) 
Am  Stroma  (Do.) 

Philoktet  (Do.) 

AndMMailk   (Behober)   . 
AufdemSee  (Goethe) 
Oanymed  (Do.) 

DerJOngltngn.d.Tod  (Bpaun) 
Die  Etniiedelel    (Bella) 
Am  Bee   (Bruchmann) 
mnfllngi  LiebeKwerbnng  (Kind) 
PaxTobtaeum   (Schober)  . 
Uranlens  Flacht   (Mayrhofer) 
Auf  der  Donau  (Do.) 

An  d.nnterg.  Bonne  (Kocegarten) 
Gretchen's  BItte  (Goethe),  fragm. 
Die  Klntledelel    (Bella)     .      . 


MS. 

MS. 

40L.  18 

MS. 

MS. 

M& 
Op.  128 

MS. 

MB. 

MB. 
Lf.44.8 


Lf.18.1 
Op.  4.1 
WUnd 


Op.  6.8 
Op.  96.1 
Op.  98,3 

MS. 

MS. 

MS. 

MB. 

Ootth. 

40L.94 

6L.e 

MS. 

Lf.as,t 

Op.  8,4 
Op.  6.  6 
Op.  19.1 
Op.6M 
Op.  81.1 
Op.81.9 
(^.81.8 
Op.100.8 
Lr.44.2 


Meoh. 
Op.l09ll 
Lf.  11 

MS. 

MS. 

MS. 

MS. 
Op.197.1 
Op.137.4 
Op.l37.S 
U60.9 


Op.  19. 9 
Op.  24. 2 
Op.  90. 3 
Lf.  18.  3 

MB. 
Lf.4M 

M& 

MS. 

MS. 
40L.19 
Lf.94,1 

Lr.i 

Op.  6.1 
Op.  6.9 
Op.  8.  4 
Op.  11, 8 
Op.  88. 4 
Op  92.9 
Op.  19. 8 
40L.  18 
Lf .  881  1 
Lfl  9.  9 
Op.  90. 9 

Ltiac 

MB. 

Op.  91.1 

Op.  44 

Lf.29.8 

MS. 


Septenber 


Oct.  8 
Octoiiar 


Tfo».4 


1816 


m(T> 


JannaiT 


Febroaiy 
March 


..(?) 
April 


May 


SCHUBERT. 


SCHUBERT. 


379 


N< 


Ktf 


Opu$ 

No.  or 
PuM. 


DaU. 


im 

PlMharllad    (Satto)    .      .       . 

• 

KB. 

Mai 

490 

Do.           (DO.X44M. 

• 

MS. 

•• 

mi 

If ach  ein.  Oewlttar  OtMjxhokr) . 

• 

40L.6 

t* 

«8 

\^9€Tn^f^      C/^0H«       •          •          •          • 

D 

MS. 

•f 

4n 

Sonolo.PJ'. 

Em 

MS. 

Jane 

4H 

DaaGiab   (8alU)(S).4lL*rF. 

C|. 

MS. 

II 

496 

Iphlcenla   (MaTrhofer)      .      . 

• 

Op.  98.3 

July 

496 

Pordttd.  0«ll«bten  (Klopftock) 

• 

MS. 

t* 

«r7 

LtedlmPraian   (Balif).  4  4  M. . 

r 

9G..S 

#• 

4»« 

Abachled;  In  •.Btammbnoh  (F.&) 

• 

Lf.  SB,  4 

Auf.M 

499 

Dl«   IntjcQckanc.    An    Laura 

(Behlller)  (8)  .      .      .      . 

• 

MS. 

Aogust 

BOO 

gwla.PJ*. 

B 

Op.  147 

tft 

an 

SoMi*.  PP.  A  F.         .      .       . 

A 

Op.  lO 

»• 

m 

VuriaUomB.  PT.,  on  a  Atwtt  t( 

A.  Hett4»brtnn*r*t 

Am 

Spina 

t> 

BOB 

■rlabea  (M ajrhoCer) . 

• 

Op.  8.3 

Btptambar 

BM 

OrapiM    ans    dam    Tartanv 

(BehUlar)       .... 

• 

Op.  94.1 

9t 

BOB 

Ooortmr*  4m  lUMam  ttyU.  Ortk. . 

P 

MS. 

t* 

BOS 

DerAlpnUlger   (Schtller) 

• 

Op.  87.2 

October 

007 

DarKampf            (Do.)    .      . 

• 

Op.  110 

Oct. ^Feb.1818 

BW 

gywytowy  me.  9    .... 

0 

MS. 

HoTember 

BOB 

TiMkla.    afne    OetstentlmnM 

(8chlll«r)       .... 

«- 

Op.  88.9 

»» 

§10 

<hmimr0  tm  JUMam  UyU,  no.  9  . 

0 

Op.  170 

■  t 

Bll 

IMA  einM  KIndei  (fracmcnt)    . 

• 

M& 

tt 

SU 

D«r  Sehlfar  n.  d.  B«lt«r  (Toaqo^) 

• 

Op.  18.1 

1817 

BIS 

0«itt  der  Ll«b«    (Matthluon)  . 

0 

MS. 

M 

814 

LobdvThrinen    (A.  8chleg«l) 

• 

Op.U^3 

..(?) 

BIB 

'  BrOdor.  ■chrsckUoh  bnnnt  dla 

Thrina' 

M& 

Op.3a 

BIC 

DiaroraUa   (Schalwrt)     .      . 

• 

t* 

Bn 

D«r  Strom  (fracment) . 

• 

MS. 

•• 

B18 

Treat  ImLlMla   (Schober).      . 

• 

4L.3 

■• 

819 

Gwang  d.  G«lstar  (Goethe).  4  4  M. 

• 

MS. 

»• 

eao 

ArMflVio 

? 

MS. 

N 

on 

? 

MS. 

•• 

BB2 

SM«to.  FT. 

Fm 

MS. 

•  • 

BS 

Do.     Do 

Ab 

MS 

t. 

BM 

Do,     Do, 

Am 

Op.  164 

II 

BOB 

Aim9loMSomdo.PF.  .       .      . 

E 

Op.  145 

.i(7) 

BM 

Bekmo.  PF. 

Bb 

Ootth. 

•I 

BB7 

Do.     Do 

Db 

M 

w 

■* 

lSi>««tMh«  TdsM.  A8  JEeOMoiMC, 
PP. 

« 

M 

1. 

1818.  [Sl7Mnold.] 

848 

LebeoaIiift.8  4.aFF.. 

D 

9  0..  7 

January 

844 

Anf.  d.  Bleienkoppe  -(KOmer). 

• 

Lf .  49. 1 

March 

B47 

(Schreiber)     .... 

Lf.  18.  2 

April 

B48 

OrabUed  fAr  die  Matter     .      . 

.    ;Lf.30.S 

June 

8«9 

Mam  fo  0  (tee  no.  883) 

Op.  48 

July 

BBO 

Elnflunkelt   (Mayrhofer)  . 

Lf.  38 

..(f) 

BBl 

DasMarienbild     (Schreiber)   . 

Lf.  10.  3 

August 

Bas 

DerBlamenbrier       (Do.) 

Lf.  21.  1 

•I 

BBS 

LItaney   (Jaeobl)        .      .      . 

Lf.  10.  6 

•1 

604 

Blondel  tu  Marian  (Orlllpaner) 

Lf:S4.2 

September 

868 

Bonnet  after  Dante  by  A.  Sehle- 

faL   L 'Apollo'    .      .      . 

MS. 

KDTember 

688 

Sonnet.  Do.   L' Allelic'     .      . 

Ma 

•• 

807 

688 

DasAbendrotb    .... 
Bonnet  after  Dante  by  A.  Schle- 

Op.173,8 

•• 

mL  8.*Nanmefar' 

MS. 

December 

MS. 

t* 

B80 

▼omMltleldenMarIA  (Sehlecd) 

.    'Lf.10.4 

•  1 

1819.    [22.] 


864 


070 
871 
672 


DM  SwfUimtAr^der-OptrMa  . 
DUOeb&Mhe  (Schlecel)  .  . 
Der  Wanderer   (F.  Schlecel)    . 

AbendMlder 

Hlmmekftanken   (Sflbert) 
DasMBdchen   (F.Sehlegel)     . 
BerthaaLiedlDd.Naeht  (Orttl- 

parxer) 

Qo€9^m^0t  Ofm.  .... 
AndleFreunde  (Mayrhofer)  . 
D.  Jftngllng  a.  Baehe  (Schttlor) 
Sehnaucht  (Goethe),  k  S  M.  . 
Boba.  idiOoitet  Glftck.  8  4  M.  . 


Feten 


Op.  83.2 
LL  9.  8 
Lf.lQcS 
Lt4ai 


Em  Lf.  40.  8 

Em     MB. 

AmLf.40.8 

MS. 

E     Spina 

0     Ootth. 


Jan.  19 

January 

February 


March 
April 


Ojmt 

ISmmo, 

K^V 

No.  or 
PuU. 

DaU. 

873 

Hymnel   (Noralb)    . 

• 

40L.  37 

May 

874 

Hymne2      (Do.) 

• 

40L.38 

1, 

875 

HymneS      (Do.) 

• 

40L.  39 

.. 

876 

Hymne4      (Do.) 

• 

40L.40 

•1 

8n 

Der  FrOhllncflmorgen.  Cantata, 

STB8FF 

0 

Op.  168 

Aufuat 

878 

BdmWlnde        (Mayrhofar)   . 

• 

U.22,3 

October 

879 

Troit                         (Do.)  . 

• 

Lf.44.1 

•• 

seo 

Die  Stemennlohte   (Do.)  . 

• 

Op.l6a.2 

IB 

681 

Nachtatack              (Do.)  .       . 

Ojpi 

Op.  36, 2 

M 

6& 

Prometheui                ((Soethe) . 

• 

Lf.  47, 1 

n 

883 

Die  Llebende  MhrelbC   (DoO    . 

• 

Op.l684 

•I 

864 

9Deatacbe    ..... 

Op.  9, 
No.  8-13 

KoT.12 

603 

8alm  JB«pfoa.  Bop.  A  Btrimgt     . 

A 

Op.  l&S 

Vorember 

894 

Mammo.b,yoieMkOrch.  .       . 

Ab 

Schrelb. 

5oTi Sept.  1822 

696 

imtmA\mr\            .... 

Op.  188 
MS. 

1819 

SB6 

Bomanze  aus  d.  ZauberharfiB    . 

• 

•1 

897 

Many  EcoftMisee  *  Waltm 

• 

MS. 

>• 

808 

Im  traulichen  Krdie,  8  4  . 

• 

MS. 

M 

899 

Qmhdoi.  PF.  tU 

A    Op.  114 

M 

laao.  [23.] 

600  Nacbthymne   (NoraUa) 

• 

40L.4 

January 

AOl    PAnmn*  1          ....          . 

5Can.l 

602 
608 
604 
606 

Canione  S      .       •       ... 

5  Can.  2 

6  Can.  3 
6  Can.  4 

Spina 

Canione  8      .      .       ... 

OkninnA  4       ....        . 

L<iMnM,  Yeieto  k  Orek.      . 

• 

February 

606  AbendrOtha    (F.  Bchleflel) .      . 

• 

Lt  7,  8 

March 

BOTDerKnabe          (Do.)       .      . 

• 

40L.29 

tt 

608DerFlutt             (Do.)       .      . 

• 

40L.  27 

tt 

609DieYecel             (Do.)       .      . 

• 

OP.1T2.6 

»t 

810  Der  Schlfbr        (Do.)       .      . 

• 

Lr.8S,l 

tt 

611  BeosaatM.  PF 

Ab 

Op.  18.6 

May 

612  Oreit  auf  Taurlt      (Mayrhofsr) 

• 

LL  11. 1 

Bopicmbor 

613DerenUahnteOreit     (Do.)     . 

• 

Lf.  11.  2 

•t 

614 '  FrelwUllges  Verslnken  (Do.)     . 

• 

LL  11.  4 

•9 

618  LtebetlauBchen   (Bchlechu)    . 

» 

Lf.  16^  2 

t» 

tltBakoiUoia.Op^rm.frofr'iieM 

• 

MS. 

October 

617  Der  JOngUnc  a.  d.  HOgd    (H. 

818 

HOtteobrenner)    . 

• 

Op.  8,  1 

KoTember 

PialmzxllL   4F.AFF.     .      . 

• 

Op.  138 

1          Dec.23 

619  Waldetnacht    (F.  Schlegel) 

• 

LL16 

December 

620  Der  rtmenden  Diana     (Mayr- 

hofer)       

At; 

Op.  36,1 

•• 

631  Btfimg  QmorUt      .... 

Cm 

Senir 

•I 

622  Die  Sterne   (F.  Schlecel)  . 

• 

Lf.48.1 

1880 

623  Phaii«M<«.  PP 

0 

Op.  18 

81 

^ 

VariaHomi  on  a  Fromek  oir 

Em;  Op.  10 

•  • 

1821.    [24.] 

625  Der  Uncl&ekliche    (Flchler)     .      . 

Opi87.1 

January 

6as  Die   (efangenen    BBoger     (A. 

SchleteD 

Lf  .  38,  2 

•1 

627  Yenunken                  (Goethe) 

Lf.88.S 

February 

tO»QmaitiiA.HLtiaK!bbtAX  (DoO   • 

L&14.1 

•1 

OB  Ootamg  d*r  O^iiUr          (DoO    • 

il8V.a8(Kii«e      .       .      . 

Op.  107 

ti 

630  6  DouUeko  T&n*  .... 

Op.9.32- 

36:  ojk 

18,2 

Mar.  8 

6S6  Oehetmea              (Goethe)      . 

.    Op.  14.2 

March 

637  Mabomet'iOeMng   (Do.)  .      . 

MS. 

»f 

fm 

VariaHomomDUiiMftWotU    . 

Cm  DIabelli 

•• 

630 

Linde  Laite.  Duet.  S.  a  T. .      . 

• 

MS. 

Aprfl 

MO  Johanna  Sebus  (fracm.) (Goethe);   . 

MS. 

•I 

641 

Aria. 'Der Taventflieht*  (Zaa- 

berglOckchen) 

• 

MB. 

.1  (June  7) 

8«S 

Duet. 'Nein.da«  lit  suTlel  (Do.) 

• 

MS. 

•I 

643 

tDmdtAtTimMO  .... 

0P18.1.S 

July 

648 

5yevlboa|r  •&  7  (tUM),  Ordb.  . 

•        •     . 

649 

DerBlnmenSehmen  (Maylkth) 

.     OP.17S.4 

September 

6S0 

Alfoiuo  mmd  EttrMa,  Act  1 

MS. 

Sept.  90 

Affomto  mmd  SdrMa.  Act  2 

MS. 

—Oct.  20 

681 

8ulelka.l   (Goethe)  .      .      . 

Op.  14.1 

1821 

632  SuMka.  2      (Do.) 

Op.  81 

1. 

688  Bey  mir  (efraast   (BOekert) 

Op.20;l 

.. 

854  Der  J&ngllng  n.  d.  Quelle . 

Lf.8K.l 

•* 

6S6!LobderThr8neo    (A.Beh1effBl) 

Op.  18.2 
Op.  11.8 

1. 

6DA 

iDieNachtigaU   (Unfer).8  4M. 

1* 

\ 


380 


SCHUBERT. 


SCHUBERT. 


1822.    [25  yean  oId.I 


<B7lBpiatel  ron  X.  tod  GoUtn  . 
6B6  GeifttdarLlebe  aiatUit98on).lt4 

Alfomto  und  XBtreOa.  Aet  3 
6fiB  Nacbtrlolen  CHajthotm)  . 
6G0  Heliopolla  (Do.) 

061  OottlnderNatar  (Qlelm).k4r. 
002  Todetmoflk   (Schober)     . 

Jfon  M  Jb  completed  . 
603  8iffnphomyuo.S{ui^/lmiAei)  Onk. 
0M  De*  Taces  Weibe,  k  4  with  PF. . 
W6  WUIkommeD     und     AbMhted 

(Go«the) 

606  Am  Fluaw  (Do.)    . 

9g7  An  die  Entfarnte    (Do.)    . 
068  Der  Miuentohn       (Do.)    . 
Ofl»;DerWacfat«l«ehl«c   (Sauter)  . 
670  J  Die  Bom    (F.  Bchlegel) 
OTljAusHeUopolls   (IhTrbofer)     . 


• 

LI  46  1 

.     Op.ll,S| 

• 

MB. 

• 

40L.90 

• 

LtS7, 1 

• 

Op.  US 

• 

Op.lO*«.2 

• 

SchKlb. 

Bm 

Bplna 

• 

OpLl46 

■ 

Op.  68,1 

• 

40]:..S 

• 

6L.4 

■ 

Op.  92 

■ 

Op.  68 

> 

Op.  73 

• 

Op.  05.3 

Jaaiury 


-T«b.  87 


AprU 

»• 

Aoffuit 

Septamber 


Oct. 
Not.  21 

D6C<inbwr 


1622 


1823.    [26.] 


672 
073 
674 
686 
686 
687 
688 
689 
000 
691 
693 
698 

604 


687 
698 
699 
700 
701 
70S 

708 

704 
70^ 


8al94  B*ififM  ino.l9i).orelkeatrat«d 
SeonaU* 

11  iPMMMJMf 

Dot  x1inMnd8BftidB(Bnichiiunn) 

Bomala.  PF 

VloU  (Schober)  .... 
Des  GehfllmnlM  (Schiller)  (2)  . 
PilgarweiM  (Schober) 
IHe  VendHcorentn  (.OperMa)  . 
Fterabraa  {OperaX  Aetl  . 
YerglumeiDnlcht  (Schober)  . 
Btidi(ftr$  Heimkelkr.  T.  A  Olior. 

vUk  OreK 

i  DtnttAe  TtMM4  .... 


Fierabrtu,  Aet  2  ... 

DerSchtffer    (Schlefel) 
F^«rabra$,  Aet  3  ... 

Elferaucht  und  Stolx  (XQUer) . 

Der  Zwerg 

DublitdleBab  .  .  .  . 
Dnng  Id  die  Feme  (Leitner)  . 
AufdemWuier  (Barcarolle)  . 
Die  KbODe  MdllerlQ    (Milller)  . 

Dau  sle  hlar  gewesen !  (BQckert) 
Lachen  and  Welnen  (Do.)  . 
Roiammnde  muiie     (Chezy) 


Bm 


Am 


Op.  47 

Op.SS.2 

MB. 

Lf.  9.  1 
Op.  143, 
Op.  123 
Op.173,2 
Lt  IB,  1 
Spina 
MS. 
Lr.81.2 

Spina 

Op.  38.1 
*  172.  2 

MS. 

MS. 

MS. 

OP.25.U 

Op.  22.1 

Op.  60, 3 

Op.  71 

Op.  72 

0P.2^ 
!-U, 
16-20 

Op.  99. 2 

Op.  fiO.  4 

Op.  26 


Jan.  88 
January 

.. 
February 

March 

April 


AprU 

May  25 May  SI 

May 


-Jane  5 


June  19 


-Oct.  8 


October 


May' 


■Oct.T 


m(?) 

..  (?) 

Deer?) 


1824.    [27.] 


706 
707 
708 
709 
710 
711 
712 
713 
714 
715 
716 
717 

ns 

719 
720 
781 
722 
723 
724 
725 
726 
727 
728 
729 
730 
731 
732 


Introd.  A  Variatiofu.  PF.  A  Flute 

Octet 

ImAbendroth   (Lappe)    . 
Der  Biec  (Majrhofer) 


Abendstem 
AuflAiung 
Der  QoDdellSdlrer 
Do. 


(Do.)     . 
(Do.)     . 
(Do.)     .      . 
(Do.).k4M. 


SalTeBefflna,k4M. 
BomUa.  PP.,  4  hd$.  ('  Orand  Duo ") 
yaHatUmt,  PP.,  4  hande 
8omata.PF.,^hamdM  . 
WalU,  PF.,Ahand$    . 

Do.  Do,    .      , 

Ldrndhr.  PP.,  4  hande 

Do.  Do.    .       . 

Do.  Do.    . 

Do.  Do.     . 

WalU,PF..2kamd$     . 

Do.  Do.    . 

LSndUr,  PP..  8  ha»d$ 


Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


(3ebet  ('  Dn  Urquell,'  Fooqu<). 

k4withPF 

739 '  Lied  elnet  Kriegen 
734,8ehnsocht   (Mayrhofer)    .      . 


Em  Op.  160 
F  Op.  166 
Lf.20.1 
Lr.28.1 
Lf.23.4 
Lf.34.1 
40  L.  2 
Op.  28 
Op.  149 
Op.  140 
Op.SS 
Op.  30 
Op.  33. 8 
Op.  33. 9 
Gott.  17 
Oott.18 
Ooit.  10 
Gott.  20 
Op.  S3, 8 
Op.3S.12 
6otth.2 
Gotth.S 
Gotth.4 
aotth.8 
Ootth.8 
tiott.  12 


Op.lS9a 
Lf.  35.  8 
Op.  Si  8 


0 

0 

Ab 

Bb 

Sb 

0 

Bb 

Ab 
Cm 

0 

D 

0 

A 

Am 
Am 
Am 

D 


January 

Feb. Mar.l 

March 


April 

June 

'Middle  or U84< 

June  (?) 

July 


Nauu. 


iby 


Optu 

No.or 

Publ. 


Date. 


735 
736 

797 


String  Quartet      .       .       .       . 
Dtvertimemeut     d     Tkomgr^Ut, 
PF.,  4  hoMda  .... 
OmHht*,  P  J'n  4  lumda 


Gm 

F 


Op.  80 

Op.  54 
Op.  84 


1885.    [88.] 


738 
739 
740 
7« 
742 
743 
744 
745 
746 
747 
748 
749 
780 
781 
768 
753 
754 
786 
786 
787 
750 

760 
781 
702 

763 
764 
765 
766 
787 


Dm  Sincers  Babe 
DtoJanffsNonne   (Craigher)    . 
DerSlniame   (Lappe) 
ImWalde   (Schuln)  . 
'Soldier,  rest'     (W.ScoU) 
'Huntsman,  reef    (Do.)   . 
'Hail  to  the  Chief'  (Do.),  k4M: 
•He  li  Bona*  (Do.X  k  4  F. 

'The  heath'  (Do.)    . 

■ATe  Maria'  (Do.)    .      . 

'  My  hawk  Is  tired '  (DoO   .      . 
Todtencrkben  Heimweh   . 
Der  bUnde  Knabe   (Cralgher)  . 
Semaia,  PF.,  ui^wUtod 
Fftlle  der  Llebe   (F.  Schlecel)  . 
AufderBrtlcke   (Schnltie)      . 
DasHeimweh   (Pyrker)    . 
DIeAllmaeht      (Do.) 
SympkoHir  no.  0,  OfeWsfra  . 
2  Scenes  fr.  'Lacrimal'  (Sohfttx) 
Abendlled  f.  d.  Sntismta    (A. 

Schlegel) 

An  meln  Heri         (Schulie)    . 
Der  liet>liche  Stem     (Do.) 
Trauer  Marteh  (Aajp-   AUx.), 

PF.,  4  \ttmda  .... 
Bomata,  PF 

Do.  

Do 

Eio  Frknleln  schaut  (Xenner) 
DerTanx.k4       .      .      .      . 


Lf.  7, 1 
Op.  43,1 
Op.  41 
iOp.98.1 
Op.  88.1 
Op.  0^8 
Op.  82, 3 
Op.  62.4 
Op.  82, 5 
Op.  88,6 
Op.  82. 7 
Lf.ai8 
Op.  101 
Whistl. 
Lr.S.1 
Op.  98, 8 
Op.  79.1 
Op.  79.  a 
MS. 

op.iat 


Op.88.1 
Lf.  IS.  1 
LtlS.8 

Op.BB 

Am  Op. 42 

D   I  Op.  63 

A    Op.  120 

.     Op.  186 

.    I    MS. 


1828.    [29.] 


768,TlereBLeld(Scbulxe)  .  .  . 
"Kd  String  Quartet  .  .  .  . 
770  Oolopp  emd  8  JCeoaaiMt,  PF.     . 

779  Bomana  d.  BIchard  LOw«n- 

hert   (W.Scott)    . 

780  Um  Mittemacht   (Schuln)      . 
7ia  Ueber  Wlldemann   (Do^  . 
788  Lebensmuth  (Do.)  . 

783  Im  Frflhllnf  (Do.)  .      . 

784  Flseherwelia   (Behlechto) . 

785  Am  Fenster  (Setdl) 

786  Der  Wanderer  an  d.Mond  (Do.) 

787  Daa  ZOtenglOckleiB  (Do.) 

788  Im  Frelen  (Do.) 
780  Sehnsucht  (Do.) 

790  StHng  QuarM      .... 

791  An  BylTla  (Shakspeare) 

792  SUndehen.  'Harkl  hark  I'  (Do.) 

793  Trinklied.  *  Bacchus  I '  (Do.) 
704  HIppoliU  Lied  (Schopenhauer) 

796  Grab  und  Mond  (Seidl),  k  4  M. 
790  Nachthelle  (Seldl).  J.,4M..aFF. 

797  Bonata  (Pantaieie),  PF.     .       . 

798  JTareft*  hiroique,  PF.,  4  hande  . 

799  Bondeau  ibriUante),  PF.  A  V.  , 

800  Deutet^  Sfeaee,  d  4  with  Wind  . 


• 

Lf.  30. 1 

Dm 

Wluen. 

• 

Op.  49 

• 

Op.  86 

• 

Op.  88  3 

• 

Op,108a 

• 

Lf.  17. 1 

• 

Lf.  25.  2 

• 

Op.  96. 4 

. 

Op.105,3 

• 

Op.  80.1 

• 

Op.  80. 8 

• 

Op.  80,3 

• 

Op.105,4 

6 

Op.  161 

■ 

Op.106.4 

• 

Lf.  7,  4 

• 

Lf.48.4 

■ 

Lf.  7,  8 

• 

Hasl. 

■ 

Op.  184 

0 

Op.  78 

• 

Op.  66 

Bm 

Op.  70 

F 

Gotth. 

1886  (7) 

M    (?) 

..  (7) 


February 
..  (?) 
..  (?) 
(?) 
..  (?) 
•.  (?) 
..(7) 
>.  (0 

m  (?) 
..  (?) 

Ap.4 
Aprfl 
..  (?) 


..  (?) 
..  (?) 


Decemb« 


»(?) 
1829 


January 
..  (?) 
..  (?) 

Iforch 


..  (?) 
»  (?) 

..a) 

..  (7) 
June  80-^  una  30 
July 


September 


October 

laas 


1827.    [80.] 


m 

809 

.# 

804 

.. 

805 

.« 

806 

•  > 

818 

*. 

819 

.. 

820 

September 

881 

Dec.  31 

822 

1834 

SOllDerYaterm^  Kind  (Banemfeld) 
802  Schlaehtlled  (Klopstock).k8M. 

yariaHmu^HfroUFe'MarU')  . 

Jlsers  Liebeslied      (Schober) . 

Schlflm  Scheldellad     (Do.)    . 

Wln(«rrelae.nos.l-]a  (MQller) 

AJhgreUofmr  PF. 
NaohtgesanvlmWalde  (Seldl). 

k  4  M.  with  4  Horns 
FrOhllngslled   (PoUak).  k4M. 
Das  Lted  im  GrOnen    (Bail)      . 
ZOcemdlelM  (Grillparter).  A.. 
*4F 


Om 


Lf.  17.  8 

Op.  151 

Op.  88 

Op.  96. 8 

Lf .  84. 1 

Op.  89. 
1-12 

Gotth. 

Op.130i 

MS. 
Op.110,1 

Op.  IS 


January 

Feb.  88 

Fiebniary 


Feb. 


Apr.9r 
April 

•  0 

June 
July 


SCHUBERT. 


SCHUbERT. 


3S1 


Kam*. 


E0V 


Opmt 
No.  or 
PiM. 


DaU. 


ass 


ISO 

»1 


ass 

05 

an 


8B0 

an 


tiOrUurWaUttr 

Or4iur  Oalopip4   .... 

WlaurrtlM.  oot.l5-M  ^Mailer) 

ITJadfrMawdk,  Pf  ^  4  \and» 
Trio  mo.  X  PP.,  V.,  CMo   ,       . 
AttMbottUcbeBallada  (Herder) 
Der  Wallenstcioer  Luuknecht 

(Leltner) 

DerKreoziag  (Do.)  . 
D«s  Fischers  LlebetcIQck  (Do.) 
THo  no.  i  Pr^  v..  C0HO  .  . 
A  U  belU  Irene,  CantaU,  2  FTs. 
Dentsche  Messe.  k  4  M. 
Bong  of  ADDot  Ljle  (W.  Boott) 
Nome's  Bone  (Do.)    . 

Der  HochniUtemten,  T1I0 

Ltneento      

ntreditor     .      .      .      .      . 

n  modo 

PkamUtt*.  PT.  kY.    . 


O 
Bb 


Eb 

Ab 


Op.  91 

Hash 

Op.  80. 
I3-a« 

Gotth. 

Op.  99 

OpJeB»6 

Lf.  27. 1 
Lf.  97.  3 
Lf.  27.  S 
Op.  100 
MB. 
BplDa 
Op.  85.1 
Op.  85. 2 
Op.  104 
0P.8S.1 
Op.  88. 2 
Op.  83. 3 

Op.isa 


Beptember 


Oct. 


Oct  12 
October  (?) 
NoTember 


Dec  26 
1827 


.  (?) 
.  (?) 
.  (?) 
.(?) 


1828.    [31  jeers  old.] 


a89 

870 

an 

972 
873 
874 
979 

wn 

878 
979 


BMjDleBteme  (Leltner) 

a65jDer  Winierebend     (Do.)  . 
966:  Jftfiom'a  SUifeagttan^.  Oratorio 
•97  AnfdemBtrom  (BelbtebX  Bop. 

A  Hum 

Sfmpkony  MO.  10.  OrcktHra 
CkartUrittie  Allegro,  'L«bt»»- 

tUrm*.'  PP..  4  1uimd$    . 
Hymn     (Bcbmldl),  4  Boloi  A 

Cbonu  (see  no.  885) 
Wlederschein    (Bcblecht*) 

AOoffro.  PP 

Attogrttto,  PP.      .... 

Pugut.  PP..  4  handt     . 

Eamdo  ('  Orand  Romd*am  *),  PP., 

AhamiM 

Mam9O.\dAwitk0rA.    . 
Pielm  xetl..Bar.  a  4  M. 
8chw»n«n«esao(,  noe.  1—18 

Somata,  PP 

Do 

Do.  

Die  Teubenpost   (Beldl)    . 
BomoHctm  to  Mau  inC{mo.  619). 

Der  Htrt  eaf  den  Felsen  (Cbeiy). 

Bop.  h  Cler 

B*urroMgrment  amd  Ortkotlra- 

ium  of  Hjfmm  no,  910     . 
8tr*m§  Qminl^  (2  OtOi) 
Taotum  ergo 


881 


986 

8S7 


0 

Am 


£b 
Km 

A 

Sb 


Eb 

Cm 

A 


0 


Op.  96.1 

Lf.  26 

Op.  138 

Op.  119 
B.AH. 

Opwl44 

Op.ia# 

Lf.lfi.2 
Bletw-B. 

Op.'l52 

Op.  107 

Rlet.-B. 

GoUh. 


Dtabelll 

Schw.l4 

Op.  48. 
no.  7 

Op.  129 

Op.  154 
Op.  163 
MB.    I 


Joniurj 
March 

March— 1 
May 


June  3 

June 
June 

July 
August 
Bept.28 
September 
•• 
October 


1828 


PieetM  without  date  of  month  or  year. 


Ifamo. 


100 

an 
a«2 
no 
•11 

913 

ns 
n4 
ns 

•r 


961 


•B4 
•05 

•B8 
•C3 


MorgenUed    (Werner) 
Die  abgeblOhte  Llnde   (Bztebfoyl) 
Der  nug  der  Zelt  (Do.) 

Der  Tod  a.  d.  Mldcbrn    (Claudius) 
18  Ori^aei  TCiue.  PP. 
DasDOrfcben    (BQrger).  k4 
Die  Machtigal    (TJnger),  do. 
Frflhllngslted    (Bchober).  k  4  M. 
J  OngUogs  wonne  (Matthlsson),  k  4  U 
Llebe   (Schiller),  k  4  M.     .      . 
ZamRoDdtaos   (Balls),  k  4  M. . 
DteNacht   k4M.       ... 
TBLMmdUr.PP.     .       .       .     ,. 
1  EeemaiM*  PP.   .... 
Der  Bdilftsr   (Mayrhofer)  . 
Wehmuth    (M.  too  ColUn) 
Die  Llebe  hat  gelogen    (Platen) 
BellgeWelt  (Benn)     . 

Behwanengesang   (Do.) 
3  Marthu  Itfroi^uf,  PP.,  4  hamda 

7  DotOtho  TSmu,  PP. . 
OttHmro,  PP.,  4  hamdt 


Keg.       Opua  No.  or  PmbL 


Bm,  0, 
D 


Op.  4.  2 

Op.  7,1 

Op.  7, 2 

0P.7.S 

Op.  9.  1.  S.  4. 1448 

Op.  11. 1 

Op.  11,  2 

Op.  16.1 

Op.  17. 1 

Op.  17,  2 

Op.  17.  S 

Op.  17. 4 

Op.  18.  4-12. 1-17 

Op.  18. 1-4. 1-3 

Op.  21,  2 

Op.  92. 2 

Op.S.1 

Op.'/9l2 

Op.  27.  S 

Op.  27 

Op.  33.  »-7, 10,  U 
Op.  34 


Nam*. 


966  Der  Pilgrim    (Schiller)      .       . 

967  fii*  Oranda  Marrkst,  PP.  4  kamda 
973  Nacht  und  TrAume   (M.T.ColUn) 
974 'Totusineorde'  .... 
975  94  Vahet  t«ntim4niaJt»,  PP. 
009  3  MardbM  MOUairot.  PP..  4  handa 
012  An  die  Leler    (Bmchmann) 
OlSlmHalne  (Do.) 

014  Der  Bchmetterllng   (F.  Schlegel) 

015  Die  Berge  (Do.) 

016  Du  Uebst  mich  nicht   (Platen) 
1017  DIthyrambe   (BchUler)      .      . 

018  6  PoIonaifM 

024  MIgnon  n.  d.  Harfher  (Goethe) 

1026  Lied  der  MIgnon. '  Belse  mloh '  (Do.) 


(Do.) 
(Do 


[049 


026  Do.         'Bolaast' 

027  Do.  'Behnsueht* 

028  Dt9orUa$0momt.  PP..  4  luinda 

029  Wdimuth    (Hatienbrenner).  k4M 
€80  Ewige  Llebe    (Schulre).  k  4  M. 

081  Flueht    (Lappe),  k  4  M.     . 

082  Hommutg0amxb.VUnnoi»u,ViWaitte$ 
amd  2  Eeomoitet,  PP.    . 

Die  AdTokaten.  TTB.  . 
Oao'4  Polonaiaet.  PP..  4  luinda  . 
DM !  10  FoIms  i^o6I«f .  PP. .       . 
X»4A  Impromptna,^  PP.     . 
1038 1 6  Momona  mnaieala,  PP.     . 
074  4  Refraln-Lleder    (Seidl)    . 


Kep.     Opua  No.  or  PmbL 


,078  Glaube.HoflThnngu.  Llebe  (Kufltaer) 

079  Phantaata,  PP.,  4  handa 

(H)  D.  Hochzelubraten.  8TB.  A  PF. 

a^l  Widerspruch    (Seldl) . 

083  Wiegenlled        (Do.)  . 

083  Behnsueht         (Do.)  . 

,084  Gott  Im  Ungewitter       (Uz)      . 

085  Gott  der  Weltschflpfer  (Do.)     . 

086  Der  Mondabend    (Krmin)  . 
0R7 1 '  Notra  amiii/.'  Bondo,  PP.  4  lunda 

1088,4  Impromptua,  PP. 
1002  Noetnm*.  PF.  *  CMo 

093  Trlnklied. '  Edit  Nonna.'  k  4  M. 

094  Nachtmuslk<'8eckendorf).k4MJlPF, 

096  ConatUuUonaUad,  d  4  JT.  A  Ordt. 
,096  D<>r  Wlntertag.  k  4  M. . 

097  Die  Blumensprache 

098  An  den  Tod    (Schubert)    . 
1099  Atys   (Mayrhofer) 

100  Ihr  Grab 

UOl  LIcht  und  Llebe   (Collin)  . 

1102  Fragm.a.d.GfltterGriechnl.  (Schiller) 

108  Im  Gegenw.  Vergaogenes    (Goethe) 
U04  Der  Goldschmiedsgesell         (Do.) 

106  Augenlled    (Mayrhofer)     . 

106  TAgllch  zu  singen 

1107  RQdIgers  Helmkehr ;  T..(7hor.  A  Orcb 

1108  Morgengaang,  u  4  JT.  A  Orek.    . 

1109  BegrAbnIssUed    (Kloprtock).  k  4 

1110  Osterlied  (Do.),  k  4  A  PF 

1111  Wein  and  Llebe    (Ilaug).  k  4  M. 

1112  Der  Entfemten        (Falls),  k  4  M. 
ms  Lob  d.  EInsamkeH    (Do.),  k  4  M. 
1114  5  Clairiarttadto      .... 


1119 

1190 

1121 

to 

USl 


Clavieratadi 
March,  PP. 


}» 


UtndUrPP. 


Em 


Fm 


E 


D 


E.0, 
A.  S 
0 

S 


Op.»7.  1 

Op.  40 

Op.  43.  2 

Op.  46 

Op.  CC 

Op.  51 

Op.  66.  2 

Op.  56.  8 

Op.  57.  1 

Op.  07.  2 

Op.  59.  1 

Op.  00.  2 

Op.  61 

Op.  G3.1 

Op.  92.  2 

Op.  62.3 

OP.6S.4 

Op  68 

Op.  64.1 

Op.  64.  2 

Op.  64.  3 

Op.  67 

Op.  74 

Op.  75 

Op.  77 

Op.  90 

Op.  94 

Op.  95 

Op.  97 

Op.  103 

Op.  1(H 

Op.  105.  1 

Op.  105.2 

Op.  106,  3 

Op.  112.1 

Op.  112.  2 

Op.  131.1 

Op.  138 

Op.  142 

Op.  148 

Op^lSP 

Op.  166 

Op.  157 

Op.  169 

Op.  ITS.  3 

Lf.  17.  3 

Lr.22,2 

Lf.  96.  S 

Lf.  41,  1 

Lf.42.1 

Lf.4S 

Lf.  48.6 

Lf.  fiO,  3 

M& 

Sploa 

Spina 

9Ges.,a 

9  Ges..  9 

Spina 

Spina 


Klemm 

S  (31aTierst.no.  8 

ArtarU 

20  LIndl..  1,  6.  7. 
P,  10. 11.  lS-)6. 


It  only  remains  for  me  to  return  my  sincere 
thanks  to  those  friends  who  have  helped  me  with 
facts  and  suggestions  and  with  much  labour  in 
the  execution  of  the  preceding  pages ;  such  as 
Fraulein  Caroline  Geisler-Schubert,  Father  Her- 
mann (Anton)  Schubert,  and  other  members  of 
the  composer*B  &mily ;  to  Herr  Eugen  Heilpem 
and  the  eminent  photographers  who  act  under  the 
name  of  *  Ad^e'  in  Vienna ;  my  ever  kind  friend 
Herr  C.  F.  Pohl,  Librarian  of  the  Musikverein 

1  Ho.  8  originally  In  Gb. 
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there;  Dr.  Kopfermann,  Librarian  of  the  k.  k. 
Bibliothek,  Berlin;  Mr.  C.  V.  Stanford;  Mr. 
G.  A.  Bairy;  Mr.  Manna;  Herr  A.  Dorffel; 
Mr.  Paul  David;  Messrs.  Breitkopf  &  Hartel; 
Baron Tauchnitzjun. ;  Mr.  L.  Engel ;  Mr.  W.  B. 
Squire;  and  many  more.  To  each  and  to  all 
I  express  my  hearty  acknowledgments.         [G.] 

SCHUBERT,  Ferdinand,  one  of  the  elder 
brothers  of  Fbanz  Schdbebt,  second  son  of  his 
father  (see  p.  319),  bom  at  Vienna  Oct.  19,  I794> 
After  passing  the  two-years  course  at  the  Nor- 
mal School  of  S.  Anna  m  1807-8,  he  became  his 
father's  assistant  at  the  school  in  the  Lichten- 
thal.  In  Not.  18 10  he  was  installed  as  assistant 
(Gehilfe),  and  in  1816  teacher,  at  the  Imperial 
Orphan  House  (Waiaenhaus)  in  Vienna,  where 
he  continued  till  March  1820,  devoting  himself 
specially  to  the  Bell- Lancastrian  method.  He 
was  then  appointed  principal  teacher  and  choir- 
master to  the  school  at  Aitlerchenfeld,  Vienna, 
till  1824,  when  he  was  nominated  to  be  head 
teacher  of  the  Normal  School  of  S.  Anna,  which 
he  held  from  Jan.  22,  1824,  till  his  appointment 
as  director  of  the  same  establishment  on  March 
I5t  1854*  T^^^  position  he  retained  till  his  death 
on  Feb.  28,  1859.  His  merits  were  recognifled 
by  the  bestowal  of  the  Gold  Cross  of  Merit  (Ver- 
dienstkreuze),  with  the  Crown.  During  this 
long  period  of  useful  and  efficient  service  he  was 
twice  married,  and  had  in  all  17  children,  of 
whom  Ferdinand,  Rudolf,  and  Hermann  are  still 
(1882)  living  in  Vienna.  His  daughter  Elise 
married  Linus  Geisler,  and  their  daughter,  Caro- 
line GeisIei^Schubert,  is  now  (1882)  an  esteemed 
player  and  teacher  of  the  pianoforte  in  Vienna, 
between  18 19  and  1853  Ferdinand  published  la 
school-books  on  various  branches  of  learning, 
which  came  into  general  use.  Music  he  learnt 
from  his  father  and  from  Holzer,  and  left  more 
than  40  works,  of  which  the  following  were  pub- 
lished:—  Regina  CobU,  k  4  and  orch.  (op.  i); 
German  Requiem,  k  4  with  organ  (op.  2) ;  a 
Waiaenlieder  (op.  3) ;  Cadences  for  PF.  in  all 
keys  (op.  4) ;  Requiem,  k  4  and  orch.  (op.  9) ; 
Man  m  F,  k  4  and  orch.  (op.  10) ;  Salve  Regina 
in  Fy  ^  4  and  orch.  (op.  11);  Salve  Regina,  k  4 
and  wind  (op.  1 2) ;  original  March  and  Trio. 
The  MS.  works  contain  various  other  pieces  of 
church  music.  Of  the  two  Requiems  the  first  is 
mentioned  in  his  brother*s  letter  of  Aug.  24, 
1 818  (see  p.  330);  the  second  was  performed  a 
few  days  before  fVanz*s  death,  and  was  possibly 
the  last  musio  he  heard.  The  library  of  the 
Musikverein  at  Vienna  contains  the  autograph 
of  Franz  Schubert's  Mass  in  G,  with  oboes  (or 
clarinets)  and  bassoons,  added  by  Ferdinand, 
July  23,  1847. 

Ferdinand's  love  for  his  brother  and  care  of 
his  memory  have  been  often  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  article  (pp.  354,  356,  357).  Aninterest- 
mg  evidence  of  their  attachment  is  afforded  by  a 
letter  of  ^  his  to  Franz,  dated  Vienna,  July  3, 1824, 
and  containing  the  following  passage  in  regard 
to  a  dock  at  the  Ungarische  Krone  in  Vienna, 
which  played  his  brodier*8  music : — 'This  dock 
1 1 ««« thto  bttar  to  Xtai  Gcialir. 
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delighted  me  not  a  little,  when  one  day  at  dinner 
for  the  first  time  I  heard  it  play  some  of  your 
waltzes.  I  felt  so  strange  at  the  moment  that  I 
really  did  not  know  where  I  was;  it  was  not 
only  that  it  pleased  me,  it  went  regularly  through 
my  heart  and  soul  with  a  fei^ul  pang  and 
longing,  which  at  last  turned  into  settled  mdan- 
choly.'  This  may  be  fanciful,  but  it  is  the  lan- 
guage of  passionate  affecticm,  which  evidently 
animated  Ferdinand's  whole  intercourse  with  his 
great  brother.  Franz*s  reply  (July  1 6-1 8, 1 8 24) 
is  quite  in  the  same  strain.  (The  above  artide 
is  indebted  to  Wurzbach's  Biographisches  Lexi- 
con.) [G.] 

SCHUBERT,  Camilue,  the  nom  de  plume  of 
Camille  Prilipp.  a  music- seller  of  Paris,  oompoaer 
of  transcriptions  and  original  works  for  the  piano, 
amounting  in  all  to  the  astonishing  number  of 
more  than  400.  Some  of  his  works  enjoyed 
great  popularity,  especially  a  set  of  brilliant 
waltzes  entitled  *  Les  Dames  de  Seville.'       [G.] 

SCHUBERT,  Fbavz,  a  violinist,  bom  of  a 
musical  family  at  Dresden,  July  22,  1808,  was  a 
pupil  of  Lafont,  and  rose  through  various  grades 
to  succee<l  Lipinski  in  1861  as  first  Concert- 
meister  (or  leader)  in  his  native  dty.  He  re- 
tired in  1873,  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  his 
entrance  into  the  orchestra.  His  published 
works  include  Studies,  a  Duo  for  violin  and 
piano,  and  2  Concertante  for  violin  and  cello. 
Schubert's  wife,  Maschiitka,  a  distinguished 
bravura  singer,  was  bom  Aug.  25,  181 5,  and 
appeared  at  the  German  opera  in  London  in 
183a.  [G.] 

SCHUBERT,  Louis,  violinist  and  singing- 
master,  bom  Jan.  27,  1828,  at  Dessau,  went  in 
his  1 8th  year  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  then  as  Con* 
certmeister  to  Konigsbeig,  where  he  remained 
till  1862.  He  then  returned  to  Dresden,  where 
he  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  a  teacher  of 
singing.  He  has  published  a  method  of  singing 
in  the  form  of  songs,  and  four  of  his  operettas 
have  become  favourites.  [G.] 

SCHUBERTH,  Gottlob,  bom  at  Carsdor^ 
Aug.  II,  1778,  received  his  musical  education  at 
Jena,  and  learnt  the  violin  from  Stamitz.  In  1804 
he  went  to  Magdeburg,  resided  there  for  some 
years,  and  was  distinguished  as  an  excellent 
clarinet  and  oboe  player.  In  1833  he  moved 
to  Hamburg,  where  he  died,  Feb.  18,  1846.  He 
is  now  remembered  as  the  father  of  an  eminent 
family.    His  eldest  son 

Juuus  FKRDiNAim  Georo,  bom  at  Magde- 
burg, July  14, 1804,  was  the  founder  of  the  well- 
known  finn  of  J.  Schuberth  &  Co.  in  Leipzig  and 
New  York.  After  learning  the  business  of  a 
music-publisher  in  Magdeburg,  he  started  in 
1826  on  his  own  account  at  Hamburg,  whence 
he  was  enabled  to  found  branch  establishments 
at  Leipzig  (1832),  and  New  York  (1850).  In 
1854  he  gave  up  the  Hamburg  business  to  his 
brother  Frederick  (see  bdow)  and  devoted  him- 
self entirdy  to  Leipzig  and  New  York.  Beddes 
his  publiddng  business,  Julius  Schuberth  was  an 
indefiktigable  student  of  language,  literature,  and 
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mnsic.  He  was  publuher,  editor,  and  proprietor  of 
a  'Mueikalisches  Conversations  Lexicon'  (which 
has  gone  through  lo  editions,  and  from  which 
the  details  of  the  present  article  have  been  ob- 
tained), the  'Hamburger  kleiner  Musik  Z^itung' 
(1840-1850),  the  New  York  'Musik  Zeitung* 
(1867),  and  'Schubertb's  kleiner  Musik  Zeitung' 
(1871-1873).  Ini84ohefoundedthe'Norddeut* 
Echer  Musik yerein  and  Preis  Institut '  at  Ham- 
borg.  He  received  many  decorations  from  the 
crowned  heads  of  Germany  in  recognition  of  his 
services  to  music.  In  1874  ^^  settled  at  Leipzig, 
where  he  died,  June  9, 1875.  His  business,  which 
in  1877  comprised  over  6000  publications,  has 
been  carried  on  with  increasing  success  by  his 
widow  and  nephew. 

LcDWio,  the  second  son  of  Gottlob,  was  bom 
April  18, 1806,  at  Magdeburg.  He  studied  under 
his  father  and  C.  M.  von  Weber,  and  when  only 
16  was  music-director  at  the  Stadt  Theater  of  his 
native  town.  He  was  subsequently  Court  Capell* 
meister  at  Oldenbuig,  and  after  living  at  Riga 
and  Konigsbcrg  (1835),  became  (1845)  conductor 
of  the  German  Opera  at  St.  Petersburg,  where 
he  died  in  1850.  His  compositions  include  some 
published  chamber  music,  besides  operas  and 
symphonies  which  remain  in  MS.  His  younger 
brother, 

Cabl,  was  bom  at  Magdeburg,  Feb.  35, 181 1. 
He  learnt  the  piano  from  his  father,  and  the 
violoncello  from  L.  Hesse.  In  1825  he  was 
placed  imder  Dotzauer  at  Dresden,  and  in  1828 
made  his  first  concert  tour  to  Ludwigslust  and 
Hamburg.  In  18^9  he  played  at  Copenhagen 
and  GoUienburg,  but  a  series  of  misfortunes 
drove  him  back  to  Magdeburg,  where  he  occupied 
the  post  of  first  cello  in  the  theatre  orchestra. 
In  1833  he  again  played  in  Hamburg  with  suc- 
cess, and  during  the  next  few  years  gave  concerts 
in  all  the  principal  towns  of  North  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  Holland,  besides  visiting  Paris  and 
London  (1835).  In  the  autumn  of  the  latter 
year  he  was  appointed  solo  cellist  to  the  Czar. 
He  remained  for  20  years  at  St.  Petersburg, 
occupying  the  posts  of  musical  director  at  the 
University,  conductor  of  the  Imperial  Court  Or- 
chestra, and  inspector  of  the  Imperial  Dramatic 
College.  He  died  at  Zurich,  July  2a,  1863.  His 
compositionB  include  chamber  music  and  con- 
oertos  for  the  violoncello,  etc. 

Fbiedrich  Wilhilu  August,  fifth  son  of 
Gottlob  Schuberth,  was  bom  at  Magdeburg,  Oct. 
37, 18 1 7,  and  since  1853  has  been  the  head  of  the 
firm  of  *  Fritz  Schuberth'  at  Hamburg.  [W.BJS.] 

SCHUBRING,  Julius,  D.D.,  rector  of  S. 
George's  church,  Dessau,  claims  a  place  in  a 
Dictionary  of  Music  for  his  connexion  with  Men- 
delssohn. He  was  bom  at  Dessau,  June  a, 
1806,  was  educated  there,  and  at  the  Universities 
of  Leipzig  (1824)  and  Berlin  (1825-30),  at  the 
latter  of  which  he  first  made  the  Mendelssohns' 
acquaintance,  through  a  letter  firom  W.  Miiller 
the  poet.  The  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into 
»  very  intimate  friendship,  for  the  details  of 
which  see  Schubring's  admirable  Recollections  of 
Mendelssohn  (*  Erinnerungen '  etc.,  in  '  Daheiro,* 
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1866,  No.  a6;  and  '  Musical  World,'  May  la, 
19, 1866).  He  was  much  consulted  by  Mendels- 
sohn on  the  words  of  *  St.  Paul '  and  *  Elijah,'  in 
reference  to  which  and  to  a  possible  oratorio  on 
S.  Peter,  ten  letters  are  printed  in  the  published 
•  Briefe.'  The  Recollections  are  models  of  their 
class,  and  deserve  republication.  Schubring, 
besides  several  theological  workfi,  has  published 
a  '  Gesangbiichlein '  of  hymns  in  rhythm  for 
schools  (Dessau,  1857),  and  assisted  in  compiling 
the  Anhalt  Gesangbuch  for  Church,  School,  and 
Home  use  (Elberfeld,  1859).  He  is  still  living 
and  working,  to  remind  us  how  prematurely 
Mendelssohn  was  cut  ofif.  [G.] 

SCHULHOF,  Julius — dear  to  player  and 
dancer  for  his  Galop  di  Bravura,  Impromptu 
Polka,  and  many  more  brilliant  and  clever  PF. 
pieces — was  bom  at  Prague,  Aug.  2, 1825.  He 
learned  the  piano  from  Kisch,  and  counterpoint 
from  Tomaschek,  and  before  he  was  14  made  a 
successful  appearance  as  a  player.  Notwith- 
standing his  success,  the  boy's  ambition  was  too 
great  to  allow  him  to  remain  in  Prague,  and  in 
184a  he  went  to  Paris,  then  a  hotbed  of  piano- 
forte  virtuosity.  Here  a  fortunate  interview  with 
Chopin  gave  him  his  opportunity.  He  played  in 
public  (Nov.  a,  1845),  and  published  his  first 
two  works,  of  which  op.  i,  an  Allegro  Brillant, 
was  dedicated  to  Chopin.  After  a  lengthened 
residence  in  Paris  he  took  a  very  extended  tour 
through  France,  Austria  (1849-50),  England, 
Spain  (1851),  and  even  South  Russia  and  the 
Crimea  (1853).  He  has  since  divided  his  time 
between  Dresden  and  Paris.  [G.] 

SCHULZ.     [See  Pb^tobius,  iii.  a4.] 

SCHULZ,  Edouard,  pianist,  bom  Feb.  18, 
181 2  ;  died  Sept.  15,  1870.  His  father — a  Hun- 
garian— settled  in  Vienna,  where  Edouard  as  a 
child  had  once  the  privilege  of  playing  to  Bee- 
thoven. He  came  with  his  father  and  younger 
brother  Leonard,  both  guitar  players,  to  London 
in  1826,  and  the  trio  gave  their  first  concert  at 
Kirkman's  rooms,  AprU  24  of  that  year;  Edouard 
playing  the  physharmonica.  In  1828  they  ap- 
peared in  a  Philharmonic  Concert.  Edouard's 
fine  pianoforte  playing  attracted  the  notice  of 
George  IV.  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
he  became  the  favourite  teacher  of  the  Eng- 
lish aristocracy,  to  whom  his  distinguiBhed 
manners  endeared  him.  He  might  have  been 
one  of  the  very  first  pianists  had  he  not  over- 
fi&tigued  his  hands  by  too  zealous  practice  of  the 
then  new  technique  of  extensions.  As  a  teacher 
he  amassed  a  fortune,  £1000  of  which  he  be- 
queathed to  the  Royal  Society  of  M  usicians,  the 
third  legacy  of  like  amount  left  by  foreign  musi- 
cians settled  in  London.  [A.  J.  H.] 

SCHULZ,  JoHANN  Abrahah  Peteb,  son  of 
a  baker,  bom  at  LUneburg,  March  31,  1747. 
His  master  was  Schmiigel,  a  local  organist  of 
ability,  whose  descriptions  of  Berlin  and  of  Earn* 
berger's  labours  so  excited  him  that  at  the  age 
of  15,  without  money  and  against  the  wish  of  his 
hjxalj,  he  went  thither  and  put  himself  under 
the  protection  of  Kimberger,  who  was  very  good 
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to  him,  under  whom  he  studied  and  to  whom  he 
became  greatly  attached.  In  1768  he  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  travel  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany  under  good  auspices.  In  1773  he  re- 
turned to  Berlin,  and  found  his  old  master  and 
Sulzer  at  work  on  their  '  Theory  of  the  Fine 
Arts/  and  undertook  the  muidcal  portion  of  it 
^m  S  to  the  end.  He  was  also  Capellmeister 
to  the  French  theatre  at  Berlin,  and  afterwards 
to  the  private  theatre  of  the  Crown  Princess  at 
Berlin  and  that  of  Prince  Henry  at  Beinsberg, 
where  he  stayed  for  7  years  from  April  i,  1780. 
His  choruses  to  *  Athalia,*  produced  while  there, 
were  translated  and  brought  out  at  Copenhagen, 
and  the  result  was  an  offer  from  the  King  of 
Denmark  to  be  his  Capellmeister  at  a  ssUary 
of  aooo  thalers.  This  he  accepted  and  held  for 
8  years  with  great  credit  and  advantage  to  the 

I)laoe.  His  health  at  length  obliged  him  to 
eave,  and  he  departed,  Sept.  29, 1795*  for  Ham- 
burg, LUnebarg,  and  Berlin.  He  lost  his  wife, 
and  at  length,  on  June  10, 1800,  died  at  Schwedt 
deeply  and  widely  lamented.  Schulz  was  a 
prolific  composer ;  10  operas  and  5  large  sacred 
works  are  quoted  by  F^tis  and  Mendel,  various 
PF.  compositions  and  some  literary  works,  in- 
cluding a  treatise  on  a  new  mode  of  writing 
music.  He  also  edited  Kimberger's  True  Prin- 
ciples of  Harmony.  But  his  true  claim  to 
notice  rests  on  his  songs.  He  was  the  first  to 
give  the  Volkslied  an  artistic  turn,  and  in  fact 
took  the  first  step  which  led  to  Schubert.  He 
was  very  careful  to  get  good  words,  and  as  a 
considerable  move  was  taking  place  among  the 
poets  at  that  date  (17 70-80),  and  Biirger.Claudius, 
HoUy,and  others  were  writing,  he  had  good  op- 
portunities, and  many  of  his  settings  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Gottingen  *  Musenalmanach  *  and 
Voss's  *  Almannch.*  He  published  also  '  lieder 
in  Volkston  bey  dem  Klavier  zu  singen '  (178a), 
containing  48  songs,  and  ed.  1 785  in  a  parts,  and 
a  3rd  part  in  1790.  His  songs  were  very  much 
sung  for  years  after  their  appearance,  and  are  even 
still  the  delight  of  schoolboys,  a  great  tribute  to 
their  freshness  and  melody.  (See  Reissmann, 
Gesch.  d.  Deutschen  Liedes,  149.)  [G.] 

SCHULZ E,  J.  F.  AND  Sons,  a  firm  of  organ- 
builders,  whose  founder,  J.  F.  Schulze,  was  bom 
at  Milbitz-bei-Paulinzella,  Thuringia,  in  1794, 
and  began  his  manufactory  there  in  i8a5.  His 
first  organs  were  for  Horba  (with  10  stops),  and 
Milbitz  (a  I  stops).  In  1835  he  moved  to  Paul- 
inzella,  where  his  business  largely  increased. 
At  this  period  his  principal  organs  were  those 
for  Bremen  cathedral,  and  Solingen.  In  1 851, 
the  firm — then  J.  F.  Schulze  and  Sons — sent  an 
organ  to  the  International  Exhibition  in  Hyde 
Park,  which  obtained  a  prize  medal  and  was 
the  beginning  of  much  work  done  for  England. 
This  is  now  in  the  Town  Hall,  Northampton. 
In  1854  ^®y  ^^^^^  ^^^  great  organ  in  the  Mari- 
enkirche  at  Liibeck.  J.  F.  Schulze  died  in  1858, 
but  was  succeeded  by  his  three  sons,  the  most 
distinguished  of  whom  was  Heinrich  Edmund, 
who  introduced  many  new  and  valuable  improve- 
ments.   On  the  rebuilding  of  the  parish  church 
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of  Doncaster,  England,  after  the  fire  in  1853,  the 
construction  of  the  organ  was  entrusted  to  the 
Schulze  firm,  and  it  proved  a  very  great  succeu. 
Besides  this  fine  instrument,  their  most  import- 
ant organs  are  in  Bremen,  Dttsseldorf,  Soat,  and 
Aplerbeck.  H.  E.  Schulze  died  in  1878  »t  the 
age  of  54,  and  shortly  after,  on  the  death  of  the 
surviving  brother,  the  firm  ceased  to  exist. 

The  Schulzes*  organs  are  most  celebrated  for 
their  flue-pipes,  which  are  constructed  so  as  to 
admit  as  much  wind  as  possible.  In  order  to  do 
this  the  feet  are  opened  very  wide,  and  the  pipes 
are  in  consequence  cut  up  unusually  high.  By 
this  means,  with  a  comparatively  low  pressure  of 
wind  an  extraordinarily  rich  quantity  of  tone  is 
produced.  The  Schulzes  carried  the  same  prin- 
ciples into  their  wooden  flute  pipes.  Tlieir 
organs  are  also  celebrated  for  their  string^toned 
stops,  but  the  drawback  in  all  of  these  is  a  oer^ 
tain  slowness  in  their  speech.  Besides  the  organs 
at  Doncaater  and  Northampton,  the  Schulzes 
have  instruments  in  England  at  churches  at 
Armley;  Leeds  (in  conjunction  with  Hill) ;  Hin- 
dley,  Wigan ;  Tyne  Dock,  South  Shields ;  Harro- 
gate; also  at  Northampton  Town  Hall;  Charter- 
house School,  Godalming;  Seaton  Carew  (Thos. 
Walker,  Esq.).  They  were  also  employed  by 
Mr.  Hopkins  to  make  some  alterations  and  ad- 
ditions to  the  organ  in  the  Temple  church, 
London.  [W.B.S.] 

SCHUMANN,  Robert  Alex  ANDEB,  bom  June 
8, 1 810,  at  Zwickau  in  Saxony,  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Friedrich  August  Grottlob  Schumann  (bom 
1 773),  a  bookseller,  whose  father  was  a  clergyman 
in  Saxony,  and  whose  mother,  Johanna  Christiana 
(bom  1771)*  was  the  daughter  of  Herr  Schnabel, 
Rathschirurgus  (surgeon  to  the  town  council)  at 
Zeitz.  Schumann  cannot  have  received  any  in- 
citement towards  music  from  his  parents;  his 
father,  however,  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  hdlet 
leUres,  and  was  himself  known  as  an  author.  He 
promoted  his  son's  leanings  towards  art  in  every 
possible  way,  with  which  however  his  mother 
seems  to  have  had  no  sympathy.  In  the  small 
provincial  town  where  Schumann  spent  the  first 
eighteen  years  of  his  life  there  was  no  mnaician 
capable 01  helping  him  beyond  the  mere  rudiments' 
of  the  art.  There  was  a  talented  town-musician, 
who  for  several  decades  was  the  best  trumpeter 
in  the  district,^  but,  as  was  oonmionly  the  case, 
he  practised  his  art  simply  as  a  trade.  The 
organist  of  the  Marienkirche,  J.  G.  Kuntssch, 
6chuniann*s  first  pianoforte  teacher,  after  a  few 
years  declared  that  his  pupil  was  able  to  progress 
alone,  and  that  his  instruction  mi^ht^ease.  He 
was  so  impressed  with  the  boys  talent,  that 
when  Schumann  subsequently  resolved  to  devote 
himself  wholly  to  art,  ^^im^zsch  prophesied  that 
he  would  attain  to  fame  and  immortality,  and 
that  in  him  the  world  would  possess  one  of  its 
greatest  musicians.  Some  twenty  years  later,  in 
1845,  Schumann  dedicated  to  him  his  Studies  for 
the  Pedal-Piano,  op.  56.     [See  vol.  ii.  p.  770.] 

His  gift  for  music  showed  itself  early.      He 

1  SchuouuKk'k  '  G«MiDiiieIta  BchrtRen.'  li.  126  (Itt  sd.). 


began  to  compose,  as  he  tells  us  himseU;  before 
Le  was  seven.  Aooording  -to  this  he  must  have 
begun  to  play  the  piano,  at  latest,  in  his  sixth 
year.  When  he  was  about  eleven,  he  accom- 
panied at  a  performance  of  Friedrich  Schneider's 
'  Weltgericht,'  conducted  by  Kuntzsch,  standing 
up  at  the  piano  to  do  it.  At  home,  with  the  aid 
of  some  young  musical  eompmions,  he  got  up 
performances  of  vocal  and  mstrumental  music 
which  he  arranged  to  suit  their  humble  powers. 
In  more  extended  circles  too,  he  appeared  as  a 
pianoforte-player,  and  is  said  to  have  had  a 
wonderful  gift  for  extempore  playing.  His  £&ther 
took  steps  to  procure  for  him  the  tuition  of  G.  M. 
Ton  Weber,  who  bad  shortly  before  (i8i  7)  been 
appointed  Capellmeister  in  Dresden.  Weber 
declared  himself  ready  to  undertake  the  guidance 
of  the  young  genius,  but  the  scheme  fell  through 
for  reasons  unSknown.  From  that  time  Schumann 
remaiDed  at  Zwickau,  where  cirqumstances  were 
not  £svourable  to  musical  progress ;  he  was  left 
to  his  own  instruction,  ana  every  inducement  to 
further  progress  must  have  come  firom  himself 
alone.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  journey 
made  when  he  was  nine  years  old  to  Carlsbad, 
where  he  first  heard  a  great  pianoforte-player-*- 
Ignaz  Moficheles— must  have  been  an  event 
never  to  be  forgotten;  and  indeed  during  his 
whole  life  he  fetained  a  predilection  for  certain 
of  Moscheles's  works,  and  a  reverence  for  his 
person.  The  influence  of  the  pianoforte  technique 
of  Moscheles  on  him  appears  vexy  distinctly  in 
the  variations  published  as  op.  i. 

At  the  age  of  ten  he  entered  the  4th  class  at 
the  Gymnasium  (or  Academv)  at  Zwickau,  and 
remained  there  till  Easter,  I8a8.  He  had  then 
risen  to  the  let  class,  and  left  with  a  certifi- 
cate of  qualification  for  the  University.  During 
this  period  his  devotion  to  music  seems  to  have 
been  for  a  time  rather  less  eager,  in  consequence 
of  the  interference  of  his  school-work  and  of 
other  tastes.  Now,  at  the  close  of  his  boy- 
hood, a  strong  interest  in  poetry,  which  had 
been  previouHly  observed  in  him,  but  which 
had  meanwhile  been  merged  in  his  taste  for 
music,  revived  with  increased  s^ngth ;  he  rum- 
maged through  his  fikther's  book-shop,  which 
fikvoured  this  tendency,  in  search  of  works  on  the 
art  of  poetry ;  poeticaj  attempts  of  his  own  were 
more  frequent,  and  at  the  age  of  14  Robert  had 
already  contributed  some  uteraiy  efforts  to  a 
work  brought  out  by  his  fiither  and  called  'Bil- 
dergallerie  der  beriihmtesten  Menschen  aller 
Tulker  und  Zeiten'  (Portrait-gallery  of  the  most 
famous  men  of  all  nations  and  times).  That  he  had 
a  gift  for  poetry  is  evident  from  two  Epithalamia 
given  by  Wasielewski  (Biographic  Schumann's, 
3rd  ed.,  Bonn  1880,  p.  305).  In  1827  he  set  a 
number  of  his  own  poems  to  music,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  it  was  not  by  the  classical 
works  of  Qoethe  and  Schiller  that  Schumann  was 
most  strongly  attracted.  His  favourite  writers 
were  Schuke,  the  tender  and  rhapsodical  author 
of '  Diebezauberte  Rose'  (The  Enchanted  Rose); 
and  the  unhappy  Franz  vonSonnenberg,  who  went 
out  of  his  mind ;  of  foreign  poets,  Byron  especially ; 
VOL.  ui.  PT.  3. 
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but  above  all,  Jean  Paul,  with  whose  works  he 
made  acquaintance  in  his  17th  year  (at  the  same 
time  as  with  the  compositions  of  FVanz  Schubert). 
These  poets  represent  the  cycle  of  views,  senti- 
nrents  and  feelings,  under  whose  spell  Schumann's 
poetical  taste,  strictly  speaking,  remained  through- 
out his  life.  And  in  no  musician  has  the  influence 
of  his  poetical  tastes  on  his  music  been  deeper 
than  in  him. 

On  March  39, 1828,  Schumann  matriculated  at 
the  University  of  Leipzig  as  8tvLd\08u$  Juris.  It 
would  have  been  more  in  accordance  with  his 
inclinations  to  have  devoted  himself  at  once 
wholly  to  art,  and  his  father  would  no  doubt  have 
consented  to  his  so  doing ;  but  he  had  lost  his 
father  in  1826,  and  his  mother  would  not  hear  of 
an  artist's  career.  Her  son  dutifully  submitted, 
although  decidedly  averse  to  the  study  of  juris- 
prudence. Before  actually  joining  the  university 
ne  took  a  short  pleasure  trip  into  South  Grermany, 
in  April,  1828.  He  had  made  acquaintance  in 
Leipzig  with  a  fellow -student  named  Gisbert 
Rosen ;  and  a  common  enthusiasm  for  Jean  Paul 
soon  led  to  a  devoted  and  sympathetic  friendship. 
Rosen  went  to  study  at  Heidelberg,  and  the  first 
object  of  Schumann's  journey  was  to  accompany 
him  on  his  way.  In  Munich  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Heine,  in  whose  bouse  he  spent 
several  hours.  On  his  return  journey  he  stopped 
at  Bayreuth  to  visit  Jean  Paul's  widow,  and  re- 
ceived frxim  her  a  portrait  of  her  husband. 

During  the  first  few  months  of  his  university 
Hfe,  Schumann  was  in  a  gloomy  fr«me  of  mind. 
A  students*  club  to  which  he  belonged  for  a  time, 
struck  him  as  coarse  and  shallow,  and  he  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  begin  the  course  of  study 
he  had  selected.  A  laige  part  of  the  first  half- 
year  had  passed  by  and  still — as  he  writes  to  his 
friend — ^he  had  been  to  no  college,  but  *had 
worked  exclusively  in  private,  that  is  to  say,  had 

Slayed  the  piano  and  written  a  few  letters  and 
can  Pauliaids.' 

In  this  voluntary  inaotivity  and  solitude  the 
study  of  Jean  Paid  must  certainly  have  had  a 
special  charm  for  him.  That  writer,  unsurpassed 
in  depicting  the  tender  emotions,  with  his  dazzling 
and  even  extravagant  play  of  digressive  fancy,  bis 
excess  of  feeling  over  dramatic  power,  his  inces- 
sant alternations  between  tears  and  laughter,  has 
always  been  the  idol  of  sentimental  women  and 
ecstatic  youths.  *  If  everybody  read  Jean  Paul,* 
Schumann  writes  to  Rosen, '  they  would  be  better- 
natured,  but  they  would  be  unhappier ;  he  has 
often  brought  me  to  the  verge  uf  desperation,  still 
the  rainbow  of  peace  bends  serenely  above  all  the 
tears,  and  the  soul  is  wonderfully  lifted  up  and 
tenderly  glorified.*  In  precisely  the  same  way 
did  Grervinus  give  himself  up  for  a  time  to  the 
same  influence ;  but  his  manly  and  vigorous 
nature  freed  itself  from  the  enervating  spell. 
Schumann's  artistic  nature,  incomparably  more 
finely  strung,  remained  permanently  subject  to 
it.  Even  in  his  latest  years  he  would  becon^ 
violently  angry  if  any  one  ventured  to  doubt  or 
criticise  Jean  Paul's  greatness  as  an  imaginative 
writer,  and  the  close  affinity  of  their  natures  is 
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nnmistakeable.  Schnmann  himielf  telU  ut  how 
ODoe,  as  a  child,  at  midnight,  when  all  the  house- 
hold were  asleep,  he  had  in  a  dream  and  with  his 
eyes  cloeed,  stolen  down  to  the  old  piano,  and 
played  a  series  of  chords,  weeping  bitterly  the 
while.  So  early  did  he  betray  that  tendency  to 
overstrung  emotion  which  found  its  most  powerful 
nourishment  in  Jean  PauVs  writings. 

Music,  however,  is  a  social  art,  and  it  soon 
brought  him  back  again  to  human  life.  In  the 
house  of  Professor  ^  Garus  he  made  several  inter- 
esting acquaintances,  especially  that  of  Marschner, 
who  was  then  living  in  Leipzig,  and  had  brought 
out  his  *Vampyr'  there  in  the  spring  of  1828. 
His  first  meeting  with  Wieck,  the  father  of  his 
future  wife,  took  place  in  the  same  year;  and 
Schumann  took  several  pianoforte  lessons  from 
him.  Several  music-loving  students  met  together 
there,  and  all  kinds  of  chamber-music  were  prac- 
tised. They  devoted  themselves  with  especial 
ardour  to  the  works  of  Schubert,  whose  death  on 
Nov.  19,  1828,  was  deeply  f^t  by  Schumann. 
Impelled  by  Schubert's  example,  he  wrote  at  this 
time  8  Polonaises  for  four  hands ;  also  a  Quartet 
for  piano  and  strings,  and  a  number  of  songs  to 
Byron's  words;  all  of  which  remain  unpublished. 
Besides  these  occupations,  he  mnde  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  clavier  works  of 
Sebastian  Bach.  It  is  almost  self-evident  that 
what  chiefly  Geuscinated  Schumann  in  Bach's  com- 
positions was  the  mysterious  depth  of  sentiment 
revealed  in  them.  Were  it  not  so,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  conceive  of  Bach  in  connection  with 
the  chaotic  Jean  Paul ;  and  yet  Schumann  himself 
says  that  in  early  life  Bach  and  Jean  Paul  had 
exercised  the  most  powerful  influence  i^pon  him. 
Considering  the  way  in  which  his  musical  educa- 
tion had  been  left  to  itself,  the  fiict  of  his  so 
thoroughly  appreciating  the  wealth  and  fulness  of 
life  in  Bach's  compositions  at  a  time  when  Bach 
was  looked  upon  only  as  a  great  contrapuntist, 
is  cl«!ar  evidence  of  the  greatness  of  his  own 
genius;  which  indeed  had  some  affinity  with  that 
of  Bach.  The  ingenuity  of  outward  form  in  Bach's 
works  was  neither  strange  nor  unintelligible  to 
him.  For  although  Schumann  had  hitherto  had 
no  instructor  in  composition,  it  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  he  had  long  ago  inade  himself  familiar 
with  the  most  esae-ntial  parts  of  the  composer  s 
art.  and  that  constant  practice  in  composition 
must  have  given  him  much  knowledge  and  skill 
in  this  branch  of  his  art. 

At  Easter,  1829,  Schumann  followed  his  friend 
Rosen  to  the  university  of  Heidelbezg.  The 
young  jurists  were  perhaps  tempted  thither  by 
the  lectures  of  the  fiunous  teacher,  A.  F.  if. 
Thibaut;  but  it  is  evident  that  other  things 
contributed  to  form  Schumann's  resolution:  the 
situation  of  the  town — ^a  perfect  Paradise — the 
gaiety  of  the  people,  and  the  nearness  of  Switzer- 
land, Italy  and  France.  A  delightful  prospect 
promised  to  open  to  him  there:  'That  will  be 
life  indeed!'  he  writes  to  his  friend;  <at  Mi- 
chaelmas we  will  go  to  Switzerland,  and  frt>m 

1  'PaiienUbm  Carat.  $ed  olanu  tuler  doetot:    (BerlloE.  VoTif* 
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thence  who  knows  where  t'  On  his  journey  ts 
Heidelberg  chance  threw  him  into  the  society 
of  Willibald  Alexis.  As  they  found  pleasure  in 
each  other's  company,  Schumann  incontinently 
turned  out  of  his  way  and  went  with  the  poet 
some  distance  down  the  Khine.  Like  Manch- 
ner,  who  indeed  was  somewhat  their  senior, 
Alexis  had  trodden  the  path  which  Schumann 
was  destined  to  follow,  and  had  reached  art  by 
way  of  the  law.  No  doubt  this  added  to  Schu- 
mann's interest  in  the  acquaintance.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  even  in  Heidelberg  Schumann 
carried  on  his  legal  studies  in  a  very  desultoxy 
manner,  though  Thibaut  himself  was  a  living 
proof  that  that  branch  of  learning  could  oo-exist 
with  a  true  love  and  comprehension  of  music. 
Only  a  few  years  before  (in  1825)  Thibaut  had 
published  his  little  book«  'Ueber  Beinheit  der 
Tonkunst'  (On  Purity  in  Musical  Art),  a  work 
which  at  that  time  essentially  contributed  to 
alter  the  direction  of  musical  taste  in  Germany. 
Just  as  in  his  volume  Thibaut  attacks  the  de- 
generate state  of  church  music,  Schumann,  at 
a  later  date,  was  destined  to  take  up  arms,  in 
word  and  deed,  against  the  flat  insipidity  of 
concert  and  chamber  music.  Nevertheless  the 
two  men  never  became  really  intimate ;  in  one, 
no  doubt,  the  doctor  too  greatly  preponderated, 
and  in  the  other  the  artist.  Thibaut  himself 
subsequently  advised  Schumann  to  abandon  the 
law  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  music. 

Indeed  if  Schumann  was  industrious  in  any- 
thing at  Heidelberg  it  was  in  pianoforte-plajring. 
After  practising  for  seven  hours  in  the  day,  he 
would  invite  a  friend  to  oome  in  the  evening 
and  play  with  him,  adding  that  he  felt  in  a 
particularly  happy  vein  that  day;  and  even 
during  an  excursion  with  friends  he  would  take 
a  dumb  keyboard  with  him  in  the  carriage.  By 
diligent  use  of  the  instruction  he  had  received 
from  Wieck  in  Leipzig,  he  brought  himself  to 
high  perfection  as  an  executant;  and  at  the 
same  time  increased  his  efforts*  at  improvisation. 
One  of  his  musical  associates  at  this  time  used 
afterwards  to  say  that  from  the  playing  of  no 
other  artist,  however  great,  had  he  ever  ex- 
perienced such  ineffaceable  musical  impressions ; 
the  ideas  seem  to  pour  into  the  player's  mind 
in  an  inexhaustible  flow,  and  their  profound 
originality  and  poetic  charm  already  clearly 
foreshadowed  the  main  features  of  his  musical 
individuality.  Schumann  appeared  only  once  in 
public,  at  a  concert  given  by  a  musical  society  at 
Heidelberg,  where  he  played  Moscheles's  varia- 
tions on  Uie  '  Alexandermarsch'  with  great  suc- 
cess. He  received  many  requests  to  play  again, 
but  refrised  them  all,  probably,  as  a  student, 
finding  it  not  convenient. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
Schumann  could  have  justified  himself  in  thus 
spending  year  after  year  in  a  merely  nominal 
study  of  the  law,  while  in  fact  wholly  given  up 
to  his  favourite  taste  and  pursuit.  A  certain 
lack  of  determination,  a  certain  shrinking  from 
anything  disagreeable,  betray  themselves  during 
these  years  as  his  general  characteristics,  and 
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were  perhaps  an  integral  part  of  his  nature. 
At  the  same  time  his  conduct  is  to  a  certain 
extent  explicable,  by  the  general  conditions  of 
German  student-life.  Out  of  the  strict  discipline 
of  the  Gymnasium  the  student  steps  at  once  into 
the  unlimited  freedom  of  the  University.  The  vio- 
lence of  the  contrast  most  easily  overpowers  the 
most  gifted  natures,  and  sweeps  them  away  into 
an  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  life  it  offers.  Those 
who  have  some  self -control  afler  a  time  struggle 
out  of  the  whirlpool,  and  avail  themselves  as  best 
they  may  of  the  remaining  years  of  study,  rescu- 
ing from  that  period  a  precious  store  of  poetical 
re&iiniscences  which  suffice  to  gild  the  prose  of 
later  life  with  an  ideal  light.  It  was  the  in- 
toxicating poetry  of  the  student  life  which  Schu- 
mann drank  in  deep  draughts.  Its  coarseness 
was  repellent  to  his  refined  nature,  and  his 
innate  purity  and  nobility  guarded  him  against 
moral  degradation;  but  he  lived  like  a  rover 
rejoicing  in  this  bright  world  as  it  lies  open  to 
him,  worked  little,  spent  much,  got  into  debt, 
and  was  as  happy  as  a  fish  in  the  water.  Be- 
sides its  tender  and  rapturous  side,  his  nature 
had  a  vein  of  native  sharpness  and  humour. 
With  all  these  peculiarities  he  could  live  his 
student*s  life  to  the  full,  though  in  his  own 
apparantly  quiet  and  unassertive  way.  The 
letters  in  which  he  discusses  money -matters 
with  his  guardian,  Herr  Rudel,  a  merchant  of 
Zwickau,  show  how  he  indulged  his  humorous 
mood  even  in  these :  '  Dismal  things  I  have  to 
tell  you,  respected  Herr  Budel,'  he  writes  on 
June  21,  1830;  'in  the  first  place,  that  I  have 
a  repetitoriuM  which  costs  80  gulden  every 
half-year,  and  secondly,  that  within  a  week 
I  have  been  under  arrest  "by  the  town  (don*t 
be  shocked)  for  not  paying  30  gulden  of  other 
college  dues.*  And  on  another  occasion,  when 
the  money  he  had  asked  for  to  make  a  journey 
home  for  the  holidays  did  not  arrive:  'I  am 
the  only  student  here,  and  wander  alone  about 
the  streets  and  woods,  forlorn  and  poor,  like  a 
beggar,  and  with  debts  into  the  bai^in.  Be 
kind,  most  respected  Herr  Budel,  and  only  this 
once  send  me  some  money — only  money — and  do 
not  drive  me  to  seek  means  of  setting  out  which 
might  not  be  pleasant  to  you.*  The  reasons  he 
employs  to  prove  to  his  guardian  that  he  ought 
not  to  be  deprived  of  means  for  a  journey  into 
Italy  are  most  amusing:  *At  any  rate  I  shall 
have  made  the  journey ;  and  as  I  tnu^  make 
it  once,  it  is  all  the  same  whether  I  use  the 
money  for  it  now  or  later.*  Then  in  a  perfectly 
amiable  way  he  puts  the  pistol  to  his  breast, 
'  Of  course  X  could  borrow  the  money  here  at 
once  if  I  chose,  at  10  or  la  per  cent,  but  this 
method  I  should  of  course  adopt  only  under  the 
most  unnatural  circumstanoM,  i.e.  if  I  get  no 
money  firom  home.*  When,  at  Easter  1 830,  he 
wished  to  ronain  another  half-year  at  Heidelberg, 
he  excused  the  wish  by  saying  that  'residence 
here  is  immeasurably  more  instructive,  useful  and 
interesting,  than  in  flat  Leipsig.'  This  contrast 
of  *flat*  Leipzig  with  the  picturesque  hilliness 
of  Heidelberg,  sufficiently  betrays  what  it  was 
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that  Schumann  included  under  the  terms  'in- 
structive and  useful.'  His  compositions,  too, 
plainly  evince  how  deeply  the  poetical  aspect 
of  student  life  had  affected  him,  and  had  left  its 
permanent  mark  on  him.  I  need  only  remind 
the  reader  of  Kemer*s  'Wanderlied'  (op.  35, 
no.  3),  dedicated  to  an  old  fellow -student  at 
Heidelberg,  and  of  Eichendorff's  'Frtthlings- 
fahrt*  (op.  45,  no.  a).  Among  German  songs 
of  the  highest  class,  there  is  not  one  in  which 
the  effervescent  buoyancy  of  vouth  craving  for 
distant  flights  has  found  such  full  expression, 
at  once  so  thoroughly  German  and  so  purely 
ideal,  as  in  this  'Wanderlied,*  which  indeed, 
with  a  different  tune,  is  actually  one  of  the  most 
favourite  of  student  songs.  'Frfihlingsfahrt* 
tells  of  two  young  comrades  who  quit  home  for 
the  first  time : — 

80  ^abelnd  recht  in  die  hellen 
KhngendexL  tingenden  Wellen 
Des  YoUen  FrUmings  hinAoa. 

Bejoieing  in  the  ringing 
And  joyous,  echoing  ringing 
Of  full  and  perfect  Spring. 

One  of  them  soon  finds  a  regular  subsistence  and 
a  comfortable  home;  the  other  pursue  glitter- 
ing visions,  yields  to  the  thousand  temptations 
of  the  world,  and  finally  perishes;  it  is  a  por- 
trait of  a  German  student  drawn  from  the  life, 
and  the  way  in  which  Schumann  has  treated  it 
shows  that  he  was  drawing  on  the  stores  of  his 
own  experience.  And  inde^  he  trod  on  the  verge 
of  the  abyss  which  yawns  close  to  the  flowery 
path  of  a  youth  who,  for  the  first  time,  enjoys 
complete  liberty.  His  letters  often  indicate  Uiis, 
particularly  one  written  April  5,  1833,  ^  one 
of  his  former  fellow  students,  in  which  he  says 
that  his  life  as  a  citizen  is,  to  his  great  joy, 
sober,  industrious  and  steady,  and  thus  a  con- 
trast to  that  at  Heidelbeiig. 

Several  journeys  also  served  to  infuse  into 
Schuroann*s  student  life  the  delight  of  free  and 
unrestrained  movement.  In  August  1829  he 
went  for  a  pleasure  trip  to  north  Italy,  quite 
alone,  for  two  friends  who  had  intended  to  go, 
failed  him.  But  perhaps  the  contemplative  and 
dreamy  youth  enjoyed  the  loveliness  of  the 
country  and  the  sympathetic  Italian  nature  only 
the  more  thoroughly  for  being  alone.  Nor  were 
little  adventures  of  gallantry  wanting.  Frag- 
ments of  a  diary  kept  at  this  time,  which  are 
preserved  (Wasielewski,  p.  325),  reveal  to  us 
the  pleasant  sociableness  of  the  life  which  Schu- 
mann now  delighted  in.  The  Italian  music 
which  he  then  heard  could  indeed  do  little  to- 
wards his  improvement,  except  that  it  gave  him, 
for  the  first  time,  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
Paganini.  The  deep  impression  made  by  that 
remarkable  player  is  shown  by  Schumann's  vi^iH 
to  Frankforb  (Easter  1830)  with  several  friends 
to  hear  him  again,  and  by  his  arrangement  of 
his  'Caprices*  for  the  pianoforte  (op.  3  and  10). 
Shortly  after  this  he  seems  to  have  heard  Ernst 
also  in  Frankfort.  In  the  summer  of  1830  he 
made  a  tour  to  Strassburg,  and  on  the  way  back 
to  Saxony  visited  his  friend  Boeen  at  Detmold. 
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Wlien  Schamann  entered  upon  his  third  yeir 
of  study,  he  made  a  serious  effort  to  devote 
himself  to  jmjspmdenoe ;  he  took  what  was 
called  a  RepeHtorium,  that  is,  he  hegan  going  oyer 
again  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  under 
the  care  and  guidance  of  an  old  lawyer,  what 
he  had  n^le^ed  during  two  years.  He  also 
endeayoured  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  idea  of 
practical  work  in  public  life  or  the  ffovemment 
service.  His  spirit  soared  up  to  the  highest  goal, 
and  at  times  he  may  have  flattered  his  &ncy 
with  dreams  of  having  attained  it ;  but  he  must 
have  been  convinced  of  the  improbability  of  such 
dreams  ever  coming  true ;  and  indeed  he  never 
got  rid  of  his  antipathy  to  the  law  as  a  profes- 
sion, even  in  the  whole  course  of  his  aepeti- 
torium.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  said, 
that  if  he  was  ever  to  be  a  musician,  it  was 
becoming  high  time  for  it,  since  he  was  now 
ao  years  old.  Thus  eveiy  consideration  urged  him 
to  the  point.  Schumann  induced  his  mother, 
who  was  Btill  extremely  averse  to  the  calling  of 
a  musician,  to  put  the  decision  u\  the  hands  of 
Friedrich  Wiecl.  Wieck  did  not  conceal  from 
him  that  such  a  step  ought  only  to  be  taken 
after  the  most  thorough  sdf-ezamination,  but  if 
he  had  already  examined  himself,  then  Wieck 
could  only  advise  him  to  take  the  step.  Upon 
this  his  mother  yielded,  and  Robert  Schumann 
became  a  musician.  The  delight  and  freedom 
which  he  inwardly  felt  when  the  die  was  cast, 
must  have  shown  him  that  he  had  done  right. 
At  first  his  intention  was  only  to  make  himself 
a  great  pianoforte-player,  and  he  reckoned  that 
in  six  years  he  would  be  able  to  compete  with 
any  pianist.  But  he  still  felt  very  Uncertain  as 
to  his  gift  as  a  composer ;  the  words  which  he 
wrote  to  his  mother  on  July  30,  1830— 'Now 
and  then  I  discover  that  I  have  imagination,  and 
perhaps  a  turn  for  creating  things' myself  *-^ 
sound  curiously  wanting  in  confidence,  when  we 
remember  how  almost  exclusively  Schumann's 
artistic  greatness  was  to  find  expression  in  his 
compositions. 

He  quitted  Heidelberg  late  in  the  summer 
of  1830,  in  order  to  resume  his  studies  with 
Wieck  in  Leipzig.  He  was  resolved,  after  having 
wasted  two  years  and  a  half,  to  devote  himself 
to  his  new  calling  with  energetic  purpose  and 
manly  vigour.  And  faithfully  did  he  keep  to 
his  resolution*  The  plan  of  becoming  a  great 
pianist  had,  however,  to  be  given  up  after  a  year. 
Actuated  by  the  passionate  desire  to  achieve  a  per* 
fiBCt^  technique  as  speedMy  as  possible,  Schumann 
devised  a  contrivance  by  whidi  the  greatest  poe* 
nble  dexterity  of  finger  was  to  be  attain^  in 
the  shortest  time.  By  means  of  this  ingenious 
appliance  the  third  finger  was  drawn  back 
and  kept  still,  while  the  other  fingers  had  to 
practice  exercises.  But  the  result  was  that  the 
tendons  of  the  third  finger  were  overstrained, 
the  finger  was  crippled,  and  for  some  time  the 
whole  right  hand  was  injured.  This  most  serious 
condition  was  alleviated  by  medical  treat- 
ment. Schumann  recovered  the  use  of  his  hand, 
and  could,  when  needful,  even  play  the  piano ; 
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but  the  third  finger  remained  useless,  so  that 
he  was  for  ever  precluded  firom  the  career  of 
a  virtuoso.  Although  express  evidence  is  want- 
ing, we  may  assume  with  certainty  that  this 
unexpected  misfortune  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  him;  he  saw  himself  once  more  con- 
fronted with  the  question  whether  it  was  advis- 
able for  him  to  continue  in  the  calling  he 
had  chosen.  That  he  answered  it  in  the  affirm- 
ative shows  that  during  this  time  his  confidence 
in  his  own  creative  genius  had  wonderfully 
increased.  He  soon  reconciled  himself  to  the 
inevitable,  learned  to  appreciate  mechanical 
dexterity  at  its  true  value,  and  turned  his 
undivided  attention  to  composition.  He  con- 
tinued lienoefwth  in  tlie  most  friendly  rela- 
tions with  his  pianoforte-master,  Wieck ;  indeed 
until  the  autumn  of  183  a  he  lived  in  the  same 
house  with  him  (Grimmaische  Strssse,  No.  36), 
and  was  almost  one  of  the  fiunily.  For  his  in- 
structor in  composition,  however,  he  chose 
Heiarich  Bom,  at  that  time  conductor  of  the 
opera  in  Leipzig,  subsequently  CapeUmeister 
at  Riga,  Cologne,  and  Berlin,  and  still  living 
in  Berlhi  in  full  possession  of  his  intellectuM 
vigour.  Dom  wss  a  clever  and  sterling  com- 
poser; he  recognised  the  greatness  of  Schu- 
mann's genius,  and  devoted  himself  with  mudi 
interest  to  his  improvement.^  It  was  impoanble 
as  yet  to  confine  Schumann  to  a  regular  course 
of  composition :  he  worked  very  diligently,  but 
would  take  up  now  one  point  of  the  art  of  com- 
position and  now  another.  In  1836  he  writes 
to  Dom  at  Riga  that  he  often  regrets  having 
learnt  in  too  irregular  a  manner  at  this  time ; 
but  when  he  adds  directly  afterwards  that,  not- 
withstanding this,  he  had  leamt  more  from 
Dom's  teaching  than  Dom  would  believe,  we 
may  take  this  last  statement  as  true.  Sichu- 
mann  was  no  longer  a  tyro  in  composition,  but 
had  true  musical  genius,  and  his  spirit  was 
already  nmtured.  Under  such  circumstances  he 
was  justified  in  learning  in  his  own  way. 

In  the  winter  of  1832-3,  he  lived  at  Zwickau, 
and  tar  a  time  also  with  his  brothers  at  Schnee- 
herg.  Besides  a  pianoforte-concerto,  which  stiU 
remains  a  fragment,  he  was  working  at  a  sym- 
phony in  G  minor,  of  which  the  first  move- 
ment was  publicly  performed  in  the  course  of 
the  winter  both  at  Schneeberg  and  Zwickau. 
If  we  may  trast  certain  evidence  (see  '  Masik- 
alisches  Wochenblatt* ;  Leiprig,  1875,  p.  180), 
the  whole  symphony  was  performed  at  Zwickau 
in  1835,  under  Schumann's  own  direction,  and 
the  last  movement  was  almost  a  fiulure. 

At  all  events  the  symphony  was  finished,  and 
Schumann  expected  it  to  be  a  great  success ;  in 
this  he  must  have  been  disappointed,  for  it  has 
never  been  published.  The  fint  performance  of 
the  first  movement  at  Zwickau  took  place  at  a 
concert  given  there  on  Nov.  18, 183a,  by  Wieck'a 
daughter  Clara,  who  was  then  thirteen  years  of 


I  Sehnmaan's  gntltiide  to  him  li  thus  axpranad  ^-'The 
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age.  Even  then  the  perfonnances  of  thia  gifted 
girl,  who  was  ao  soon  to  take  her  place  as  the 
greateit  female  pianist  of  Germany,  were  aston- 
ishing, and  by  them,  as  Schumann  puts  it, 
'Zwickau  was  fired  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
first  time  in  its  life/  It  is  easily  conoeiTable 
that  Schumann  himself  was  enthusiastically  de- 
lighted with  Clara,  adorned  as  she  was  with  the 
twofold  charm  of  childlike  sweetness  and  artistic 
genius.  'Think  of  perfection,'  he  writes  to 
a  friend  about  her  on  April  5,  1853^ '  and  I  will 
agree  to  it.'  And  many  expressions  in  his 
letters  seems  even  to  betray  a  deeper  fiaeling,  of 
which  he  himself  did  not  become  fuUy  aware 
until  several  years  later. 

Schumann's  circumstances  allowed  him  to  re- 
visit Leipzig  in  March,  1833,  and  even  to  live 
there  for  a  time  without  any  definite  occupa- 
tion. He  was  not  exactly  well  off,  but  he  had 
enough  to  enable  him  to  live  as  a  single  man 
of  moderate  means.  The  poverty  from  which 
to  many  of  the  greatest  musicians  have  suf- 
fared,  never  formed  nart  of  Schumann's  expe- 
rience. He  oocupiea^himself  with  studies  in 
composition,  chiefly  in  the  contrapuntal  style,  in 
which  he  had  taken  the  liveliest  interest  since 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Bach's  works:  besides 
this  hu  imagination,  asserting  itself  more  and 
more  strongly,  impelled  him  to  the  creation  of 
free  compositions.  From  this  year  date  the  im- 
promptus for  piano  on  a  romance  by  Clara  Wieck, 
which  Schumann  dedicated  to  her  father,  and 
pubUshed  in  August,  1833,  as  op.  5.^  In  June 
he  wrote  the  first  and  tldrd  movements  of  the  G 
minor  Sonata  (op.  a  a),  and  at  the  same  time 
began  the  ¥$  minor  Sonata  (op.  11)  and  com- 
pleted the  Toccata  (op.  7),  which  had  been 
b^gun  in  1829.  He  also*  arranged  a  second 
set  of  Paganini's  violin  caprices  for  the  piano 
(op.  10),  having  made  a  first  attempt  of  the 
same  kind  (op.  3)  in  the  previous  year.  Mean- 
while he  lived  a  quiet  and  almost  monotonous 
life.  Of  fiunily  acquaintances  he  had  few, 
nor  did  he  seek  them.  He  found  a  faithful 
friend  in  Frau  Henriette  Voigt,  who  was  as 
excellent  a  pianist  as  she  was  noble  and  sym- 
pathetic in  soul.  She  was  a  pupil  of  Ludwig 
Merger,  of  Berlin,  and  died  young  in  the  year 
1839.  Schumann  was  wont  as  a  rule  to  spend 
his  evenings  with  a  small  number  of  intimate 
friends  in  a  restaurant.  These  gatherings  gene- 
rally took  place  at  the  'Kaffeebaum'  (Kleine 
Fleuchergasse  Na  3).  He  himself  however 
generally  remained  silent  by  preference,  even  in 
this  confidential  circle  of  friends.  Beadily  as  he 
oould  express  himself  with  his  pen,  he  had  but 
little  power  of  speech.  Even  in  affidrs  of  no 
importance,  whidi  could  have  been  transacted 
most  readily  and  simply  by  word  of  mouth,  he 
nsoally  preferred  to  write.  It  was  moreover  a  kind 
of  enjoyment  to  him  to  muse  in  dreamy  silence. 
Henriette  Voigt  told  W.  Taubert  that  one  lovely 
snunmer  evening,  after  making  music  with  Schu- 
mann, they  both  felt  inclined  to  go  on  the  water. 

>  HofttwIUf.  Lalpds,  And  Ch.  Bfthnmann.  Sehnseberg. 
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They  sat  side  by  side  in  the  boat  for  an  hour  in 
silence.  At  parting  Schumann  pressed  her  hand 
and  said,  '  To-day  we  have  perfectly  understood 
one  another.* 

It  was  at  these  evening  gatherings  at  the 
restaurant  in  the  winter  of  1833-4  that  the  plan 
of  starting  a  new  musical  paper  was  matured. 
It  was  the  protest  of  youth,  feeling  itself  im- 
pelled to  new  things  in  art,  against  the  existing 
state  of  music.  Although  Weber,  Beethoven, 
and  Schubert  had  only  been  dead  a  few  years, 
though  Spohr  and  Marschner  were  still  in  their 
prime,  and  Mendelssohn  was  beginning  to  be 
celebrated,  the  general  characteristic  of  the  music 
of  about  the  year  1830  was  either  superficiality 
or  else  vulgar  mediocrity,  '  On  the  stage  Bosrini 
still  reigned  supreme,  and  on  the  pianoforte 
scarcely  anything  was  heard  but  Hen  and  Htln- 
ten.'  Under  these  conditions  the  war  might  have 
been  more  suitably  carried  on  by  means  of  im- 
portant works  of  art  than  by  a  periodical  abwU 
music.  Musical  criticism,  however,  was  itself  in 
a  bad  way  at  this  time.  The  periodical  oJled 
'  Caedlia,'  published  by  Schott,  which  had  been  in 
existence  since  1824,  was  unfitted  for  the  general 
reader,  both  by  its  contents  and  by  the  fact  of 
its  publication  in  parts.  The  'Berliner  allge- 
meine  musikalische  Zeitung,'  conducted  by  Marx, 
had  come  to  an  end  in  1 830.  The  only  periodical 
of  influence  and  importance  in  1833  was  the 
'  AUgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung,*  published  by 
Brei&opf  &  Hartel  of  Leipzig,  and  at  tiiat  time 
edited  by  G.  W.  Fink.  But  the  narrow  view  taken 
of  criticism  in  that  periodical,  its  inane  mildness 
of  judgment — Schumann  used  to  call  it '  Honig- 
pinselei '  or '  Honey-daubinff ' — ^its  lenity  towards 
the  reigning  insipidity  and  superficiality,  could 
not  but  provoke  contradiction  from  young  people 
of  high  aims.  And  the  idea  of  first  bringing  Uie 
lever  to  bear  on  the  domain  of  critical  author- 
ship, in  order  to  try  their  strength,  must  have 
be^  all  the  more  attractive  to  these  hot-headed 
youths,  since  most  of  them  had  had  the  advantage 
of  a  sound  scholarly  education  and  knew  how  to 
handle  their  pens.  On  the  other  hand,  they  felt 
that  they  were  not  yet  strong  enough  to  guide 
the  pubUc  taste  into  new  paths  by  their  own 
musical  productions ;  and  of  all  the  set  Schumann 
was  the  most  sensible  of  this  fact. 

Such  were  the  grounds  on  which,  on  April  3, 
1834,  ^^®  fi'^  number  of  the  '  Neue  Zeitschrift 
fiir  Musik*  saw  the  light.  Schumann  himself 
called  it  the  organ  of  youth  and  movement.  As 
its  motto  he  even  chose  this  passage  firom  the 
prologue  to  Shakespeare's  Henry  VIII : — 

Only  they 
Wbo  oome  to  hear  a  merry  bawdy  play, 
A  nolle  of  targets,  or  to  see  a  fellow 
In  ft  long  motley  ooat  goaided  with  yellow, 
WUl  bedeceiyed- 

a  passage  which  sufficiently  expresses  his  inten- 
tion of  contending  against  an  empty  flattering 
style  of  criticism,  i^id  upholding  the  dignity  of 
art.  '  The  day  of  reciprocal  compliments,*  says 
the  preliminary  notice,  *  is  gradually  dying  out, 
and  we  must  confess  that  we  shall  do  nothing 
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towvrds  reyiving  it.  The  critio  who  darai  not 
attack  what  is  bad,  is  but  a  half-hearted  supporter 
of  what  is  good.'  The  doings  of '  the  three  aroh- 
foes  of  art — those  who  have  no  talent,  those  who 
have  vulgar  talent,  and  those  who  having  real 
talent,  write  too  much/  are  not  to  be  left  in  peace ; 
'tiieir  latest  phase,  the  result  of  a  mere  cul- 
tivation of  executive  technique,*  is  to  be  oombatted 
as  inartistic.  'The  older  time/  on  the  other 
hand,  'and  the  works  it  produced,  are  to  be 
recalled  with  insistance,  since  it  is  only  at  these 
pure  sources  that  new  beauties  in  art  can  be 
found.'  Moreover  the  '  Zeitschrift '  is  to  assist 
in  bringing  in  a  new  'poetic'  period  by  its 
benevolent  encouragement  of  the  higher  efforts 
of  youDg  artists,  and  to  accelerate  its  advent. 
The  editing  was  in  the  hands  of  Robert  Schu- 
mann, Friedrich  Wieck,  Ludwig  Schunke,.  and 
Julius  Elnorr. 

Of  all  these  Schunke  alone  was  exclusively  a 
musician,  lliat  gifted  pianist,  who  belonged  to 
a  widely  dispersed  family  of  esteemed  musicians, 
came  to  Leipzig  in  1833,.  and  became  a  great 
friend  of  Schumann's,  but  died  at  the  end  of  the 
following  yeav  at  the  early  age  of  24,  The  three 
other  enters  were  by  education  half  musicians 
and  half  UtUrateure,  even  Julius  Knorr  (bom 
1 807)  having  studied  philology  in  Leipzig.  Schu* 
mann  co-operated  largely  in  Schunke's  contribu- 
tions (signed  with  the  figure  3),  for  handling  the 
pen  was  not  easy  to  him.  Hartmann  of  Leipzig 
was  at  first  the  publisher  and  proprietor  of  the 
Zeitschrift,  but  at  the  beginning  of  1 835  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  J.  A.  Barth  of  Leipzig,  Schu- 
mann becoming  at  the  same  time  proprietor  and 
sole  editor.  He  continued  the  undertaking  under 
these  conditions  till  the  end  of  June  1844 ;  so 
that  his  management  of  the  paper  extended  over 
a  period  of  abDve  ten  years.  On  Jan.  i,  1845, 
Franz  Brendel  became  the  editor,  and  after  the 
summer  of  1844  Schumann  never  again  wrote  for 
it,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  article^  on 
Johannes  Brahms  to  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

Schumann's  own  articles  are  sometimes  signed 
with  a  number— «ither  a  or  some  combination 
with  a,  such  as  la,  a  a,  etc.  He  also  concealed 
his  identity  under  a  variety  of  names — Florestan, 
Eusebius,  Raro,  Jeanquirit.  In  his  articles  we 
meet  with  frequent  mention  of  the  DavidthUndUr^ 
a  league  or  society  of  artists  or  firiends  of  art  who 
had  views  in  common.  This  was  purely  ima- 
ginary, a  half-humorous,  half-poetical  fiction  of 
Schumann's,  existing  only  in  the  brain  of  its 
founder,  who  thought  it  well  fitted  to  give  weight 
to  the  expression  of  various  views  of  art»  which 
were  occasionally  put  forth  as  its  utterances.  The 
idea  betrays  some  poetic  talent,  since  in  this  way 
mere  critical  discussions  gain  the  charm  of  drama- 
tic life.  The  characters  which  most  usually  ap- 
pear are  Florestan  and  Eusebius,  two  personages 
m  whom  Schumann  end6avoured  to  embody  the 
two  opposite  sides  of  his  nature.  The  vehement, 
stormy,  rough  element  is  represented  by  Flores- 
tan; thegentier  and  more  poetic  one  by  Eusebius. 
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These  two  figures  are  obviously  imitated  from 
Vult  and  Walt  in  Jean  Paul's  *  Flegeljahre ' ; 
indeed  Schumann's  literary  work  throughout  is 
strongly  coloured  with  the  manner  of  Jean  Paul, 
and  frequent  reference  is  made  to  bis  writings. 
Now  and  then,  as  moderator  between  these  an- 
tagonistic characters,  who  of  coarse  take  opposite 
views  in  criticism,  *  Master  Bare'  comes  in.  In 
him  Schumann  has  conceived  a  character  such  as 
at  one  time  he  had  himself  dreamed  of  becoming. 
Hie  explanation  of  the  name  *  Davidsbtlndler '  is 
given  at  the  beginning  of  a  'Shrove  Tuesday 
discourse'  by  Florestan  in  the  year  1835.  ' '^^ 
hosts  of  David  aro  youths  and  men  dc«tined  to 
Slav  all  the  Philistines,  musical  or  other.'  In  the 
coliege-^ang  of  Germany  the  'Philistine*  is  the 
non-student,  who  is  satisfied  to  live  on  in  the  crdi- 
taaj  routine  of  every*day  life,  or — ^which  comes  to 
the  same  thing  in  the  student's  mind — the  man  of 
narrow,  sober,,  prosaic  views,  as  contrasted  with 
the  high-flown  poetry  and  enthusiasm  of  the  social 
life  of  a  Grerman  university.  Thus,  in  thi^  name  of 
Idealism,  the  'Davidsbtlndler'  wage  war  against 
boorish  mediocrity,  and  when  Schumann  regarded 
it  as  the  function  of  his  paper  to  aid  in  bringing  in 
a  new  'poetical  phase'  in  music  he  meant  just  Uds. 
Though  Schumann  was  himself  the  sole  reality 
in  tlM  'Davidsbtbidlerschaft,'  he  indulged  his 
fancy  by  introducing  personages  of  his  acquaint- 
ance whose  agreement  with  his  views  he  was 
sure  of.  He  quietiy  included  all  the  principal 
co-operators  in  the  Zeitschrift,  and  even  artists 
such  as  Berlioz,  whom  he  did  not  kno#,  but  in 
whom  he  felt  an  interest,  and  was  thus  justi-  ^ 
fied  in  writing  to  A.  von  Zuocamaglio  in  1836 : — 
'  By  the  Bavidttbund  is  figured  an  intellectual 
brotherhood  which  ramifies  widely,  and  I  hope 
may  bear  golden  fruit.'  He  brings  in  the  bre- 
thren, who  aro  not  actually  himself,  from  time 
to  time  in  the  critical  discussions;  and  the 
way  in  which  he  contrives  to  make  this  motiey 
fivtfpe  of  romantic  forms  live  and  move  before 
the  eyes  of  the  reader  is  really  quite  magical. 
He  could  say  with  justice : — '  We  aro  now  living 
a  romance  the  like  ef  which  has  perhaps  never 
been  written  in  any  book.'  We  meet  with  a 
Jonathan,  who  may  perhaps  stand  for  Schunke 
(ou  another  occasion  however  Schumann  desig- 
nates himself  by  this  name) ;  a  Fritz  fViedrich, 
probably  meant  for  Lyser'  the  painter,  a  lover 
of  music ;  Serpentin  is  Carl  Banck,  a  clever  com- 
poser of  songs,  who  at  the  outset  was  one  of 
his  most  zealous  and  meritorious  fellow-workers ; 
Gottschalk  Wedel  is  Anton  von  Zuocamaglio, 
tiien  living  in  Warsaw,  who  had  made  a  name 
by  his  collection  of  German  and  foreign  '  Volks- 
lieder' ;  Chiara  is  of  course  Clara  Wieck,  and 
Zilia  (apparontiy  shortened  from  Cecilia)  ia  pro- 
bably the  same.  Felix  Mendelssohn  appears 
under  the  name  of  Felix  Meritis,  and  the  name 
Walt  occurs  once  (in  1836,  'Aus  den  BUchem 
der  Davidsbiindler,*  il.  Tanzlitteratur).  It  can- 
not be  asserted  that  any  particular  person  was 
meant,  still  his  direct  rofertruoe  to  J  ean  Paul's 
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'  Flegeljahre  *  ib  intereeting.  There  is  also  a 
certain  J  uliua  among  the  '  DavidBbfindler/  pro- 
bably Julius  Knorr.  The  name  occurs  in  Schu- 
nuum's  first  essay  on  music,  *  Ein  opus  ii.*  This 
ia  not  included  in  the  'Neue  Zeitschrift/  but 
appears  in  No.  49  of  the  *Allgemeine  Musik- 
alische  Zeitung'  for  1831  (then  edited  by  Fink): 
The  edit(fr  has  prefixed  a  note  to  the  effect  thai 
*it  is  by  a  young  man,  a  pupil  of  the  latest 
school,  who  has  given  his  name,*  and  contrasts 
it  with  the  anonymous  work  of  a  reviewer  of  the 
old  school  discussing  the  same  piece  of  music. 
The  contrast  is  indeed  striking,  and  the  imagin- 
ative flights  of  enthusiastic  young  genius  look 
strange  enough  among  the  old-world  surround^ 
ings  of  the  r^t  of  the  paper. 

Schumann  placed  this  critique — which  deals 
with  Chopin*s  variations  on  '  La  d  darem  * — at 
the  beginning  of  his  collected  writings,  which  he 
published  towards  the  close  of  his  life  (*  Gesam* 
melte  Schriften,'  4  vols.  G^rg  Wigand,  Leipzig, 
1 854).  It  is  a  good  example  of  the  tone  which  he 
adopted  in  the  *  Neue  Zeitschrift.*  His  fellow* 
workers  fell  more  or  less  into  the  same  key,  not 
from  servility,  but  because  they  were  all  young 
men,  and  because  the  reaotion  against  the  Phi- 
listine style  of  criticism  was  just  then  in  the  air.. 
This  may  be  plainly  detected,  for  instance,  in  a 
critique  written  by  Wieck  for  the  periodical 
called  *  Cecilia,'  on  Chopin's  airs  with  variations,, 
and  which  is  indeed  fanciful  enough.  Thus  it 
is  easy  to  understand  that  the  total  novelty  of 
the  styld  of  writing  of  the  *Neue  Zeitschrift* 
should  have  attracted  attention  to  music ;  the 
paper  soon  obtained  a  comparatively  large  cir- 
culation ;  and  as,  besides  the  charm  of  novelty 
and  style,  it  offered  a  variety  of  instructive  and 
entertaining  matter,  and  discussed  important 
subjects  earnestly  and  cleverly,  the  interest  of 
the  public  was  kept  up,  and  indeed  constantly 
incr^tsed  from  year  to  year.  The  influence  ex- 
erted by  Schumann  on  musical  art  in  Germany 
through  the  medium  of  this  paper,  cannot  but  be 
regarded  as  very  important. 

It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  Schumann*s 
literary  labours  must  have  done  him  mischief,  by 
taking  up  time  and  energy  which  might  have  been 
better  employed  in  composition.  But  this  view 
seems  to  me  untenable.  Up  to  the  period  at 
which  we  have  now  arrived,  Schumann^  on  his 
own  statement,  had  merely  dreamed  away  his  life 
at  the  piano.  His  tendency  to  self-concentration, 
his  shyness,  and  his  independent  circumstances, 
placed  him  in  danger  of  never  achieving  that 
perfect  development  of  his  powers  which  is  pos- 
sible only  by  vigorous  exercise.  Now  the  editing 
of  a  jounial  is  an  effectual  remedy  for  dreaming ; 
and  when,  at  the  beginning  of  1835,  he  became 
sole  editor,  however  much  he  may  have  felt  the 
inexorable  necessity  of  satisfying  his  readers  week 
after  week,  and  of  keeping  his  aim  constantly  in 
view,  it  was  no  doubt  a  most  beneficial  exercise  for 
his  will  and  energies.  He  was  conscious  of  this, 
or  he  certainly  would  not  have  dung  to  the  paper 
with  such  affection  and  persistency ;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  fact  that  the  period  of  his  happiest 
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and  most  vigorous  creativeness  coincides  pretty 
nearly  with  that  during  which  he  was  engaged 
on  the  '  Zeitschrift.'  Hence,  to  suppose  that  his 
literary  work  was  any  drawback  to  bis  artistic 
career  is  an  error,  though  it  is  true  that  as  he 
gradually  discovered  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of 
his  creative  genius,  he  sometimes  complained  that 
the  details  of  an  editor's  work  were  a  burthen 
to  him.  Besides,  the  paper  was  the  medium  by 
which  Schumann  was  first  brought  into  contact 
and  intercourse  with  the  most  iUuiitrious  artists 
of  his  time  ;  and  living  as  he  did  apart  from  all 
the  practicaJly  musical  circles  of  Leipzig,  it  was 
almost  the  only  link  between  himself  and  the 
contemporary  world. 

Nor  must  we  overlook  the  fact  that  certain 
peculiar  gifts  o£  Schumann's  found  expression  in 
his  writings  on  musical  subjects,  gifts  which  would 
otherwise  scarcely  have  found  room  for  display. 
His  poetic  talent  was  probably  neither  rich 
enough  nor  strong  enough  for  the  production  of 
large  independent  poems;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  fetr  too  considerable  to  be  condemned  to 
perpetual  silence.  In  his  essays  and  critiques, 
which  must  be  regarded  rather  as  poetic  flights 
and  sympathetic  interpretations  than  as  examples 
of  incisive  analysis,  his  poetical  gift  found  a 
natural  outlet,  and  literature  is  by  so  much  the 
richer  fot  them.  Nay,  it  is  a  not  unreasonable 
speculation  whether,  if  his  imaginative  powers 
had  not  found  this  vent  they  might  not  have 
formed  a  disturbing  and  marring  element  in  his 
musical  oreatioas.  Even  as  it  is,  poetical  imagery 
plays  an  important  part  in  Schumann's  music, 
though  without  seriously  overstepping  the  per- 
missible limits.  This  too  we  may  safely  say, 
that  in  spite  of  his  silent  and  self-contained 
nature,,  there  was  in  Schumann  a  vein  of  the 
genuine  agitator,  in  the  best  and  noblest  sense 
of  the  word ;  he  was  possessed  by  the  convic- 
tion that  the  development  of  German  art,  then 
in  progress,  had  not  yet  come  to  its  final  term, 
and  that  a  new  phase  of  its  existence  was  at 
hand.  Throughout  his  writings  we  find  this  view 
beautifully  luod  poetically  expressed,  as  for  in- 
stance, *  Consciously  or  unconsciously  a  new  and 
as  yet  undeveloped  school  is  being  founded  on 
the  basis  of  the  Beethoven-Schubert  romanticism, 
a  school  whidi  we  may  venture  to  expect  will 
mark  a  special  epoch  in  the  history  of  art.  Its 
destiny  seems  to  be  to  usher  in  a  period  which 
will  nevertheless  have  many  links  to  connect  it 
with  the  past  century.'  Or  again :  '  A  rosy  light 
is  dawning  in  the  sky;  whence  it  oometh  I  know 
not;  but  in  any  case,  O  youth,  make  for  the  light.' 

To  rouse  fresh  interest  and  make  use  of  that 
already  existing  for  the  advaucement  of  this  new 
movement  was  one  of  his  deepest  instincts,  and 
this  he  largely  accomplished  by  means  of  his 
paper.  From  his  pen  we  have  articles  on  almost 
all  the  most  illustiious  composers  of  his  generation 
— Mendelssohn,  Taubert,  Chopin,  Hiller,  Heller, 
Henselt,  Sterndale-Bennett,  Gade,  Kirchner,  and 
Franz,  as  well  as  Johannes  Brahms,  undoubtedly 
the  most  remarkable  composer  of  the  generation 
after  Schumann.     On  some  he  first  threw  the 
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light  of  intelligent  and  enthusiastio  literary  lym- 
pathj ;  othen  he  was  actually  the  first  to  intro- 
duce to  the  musical  world ;  and  even  Berlioz,  a 
Frenchman,  he  eulogised  boldly  and  successfully, 
recognising  in  him  a  champion  of  the  new  idea. 
By  degrees  he  would  naturally  discern  that  he 
had  thus  prepared  the  soil  for  the  reception  of 
his  own  works.  He  felt  himself  in  close  afiinity 
with  all  these  artists,  and  was  more  and  more 
confirmed  in  his  conviction  that  he  too  had  some- 
thing to  say  to  the  world  that  it  had  not  heard 
before.  'If  you  only  knew,'  he  wrote  in  1836 
to  Moscheles  in  London,  *  how  I  feel,  as  though 
I  had  reached  but  the  lowest  bough  of  the  tree 
of  heaven ;  and  could  hear  overhead,  in  hours  of 
saored  loneliness,  songs,  some  of  which  I  may  yet 
reveal  to  those  I  love— you  surely  would  not 
deny  me  an  encouraging  word.'  In  the  Zeit- 
schrift  he  must  have  been  awaro  that  he  con- 
trolled  a  power  which  would  serve  to  open  a 
shorter  route  for  his  own  musical  productions. 
'  If  the  publisher  were  not  afraid  of  the  editor, 
the  world  would  hear  nothing  of  me — ^perhaps  to 
the  woiid*s  advantage.  And  yet  the  black  heads 
of  the  printed  notes  are  very  pleasant  to  behold.' 
'To  give  up  the  paper  would  involve  the  loss 
of  all  the  reserve  force  which  every  artist  ought 
to  have  if  he  is  to  produce  easily  and  fireely.' 

So  he  wrote  in  1836  and  1837.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  must  emphatically  contradict  the 
suggestion  that  Schumann  used  his  paper  for 
selfish  ends.  His  soul  was  too  entirely  noole  and 
his  ideal  aims  too  high  to  have  any  purpose  in 
view  but  the  advancement  of  art ;  and  it  was 
only  in  so  fSftr  as  his  own  interests  were  insepar- 
able from  those  of  his  whole  generation,  that  he 
would  ever  have  been  capable  of  forwarding  the 
fortunes  of  his  own  worLi.  The  question  even 
whether,  and  in  what  manner,  his  own  works 
should  be  discussed  in  the  Neue  Zeitschrifl  he 
always  treated  with  the  utmost  tact.  In  one  of 
his  letters  he  clearly  expresses  his  principles  on 
the  subject  as  f(^lows :  '  I  am,  to  speak  frankly, 
too  proud  to  attempt  to  influence  Hartel  through 
Fink  (editor  of  the  'Allgemeine  mus.  Zeitung  ); 
and  I  hate,  at  all  times,  any  mode  of  instigating 
public  opinion  by  the  artist  himself.  What  is 
strong  enough  works  its  own  way.' 

His  efforts  for  the  good  cause  indeed  went 
beyond  essay-writing  and  composing^  Extracts 
from  a  note-book  published  by  Wasielewski 
prove  that  he  busiea  himself  with  a  variety  of 
pUns  for  musical  undertakings  of  general  utility. 
Thus  he  wished  to  compile  lives  of  Beethoven 
and  of  Bach,  with  a  critique  of  all  their  works, 
and  a  biographical  dictionary  of  living  musicians, 
on  the  same  plan.  He  desired  that  the  relations 
of  operatic  composers  and  managers  should  be 
regulated  by  law.  He  wished  to  establish  an 
agency  for  the  publication  of  musical  works,  so 
that  composers  might  derive  greater  benefit  frxim 
their  publications,  and  gave  his  mind  to  a  plan 
for  founding  a  Musical  Union  in  SuEony,  with 
Leipzig  as  its  head-quarters,  to  be  the  counter- 
part  of  Schilling's  National  German  Union 
^Deutscheu  National  Yerein  fUr  Mmdk). 
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In  the  first  period  of  his  editorship,  before  he 
had  got  into  the  way  of  eamly  mastering  his  day's 
labour,  and  when  the  regular  round  of  work  had 
still  the  charm  of  novelty,  it  was  of  course  only 
now  and  then  that  he  had  leisure,  or  felt  in 
the  mood,  for  composing.  Two  great  pianoforte 
works  date  from  1834  (the  'Camaval,*  op.  9,  and 
the  'Etudes  Symphoniques,'  op.  13),  but  in  1835 
nothing  was  completed.  After  this,  however, 
Schumann's  genius  began  again  to  assert  itself, 
and  in  the  years  1836  to  1839  he  composed  that 
splendid  set  of  pianoforte  works  of  Uie  highest 
excellence,  on  which  a  considerable  part  of  his 
fame  rests ;  viz.  the  great  Fantasia  (op.  1 7),  the 
F  minor  Sonata  (op«  14),  Fantasiestiicke  (op.  12), 
Davidsbiindlertanze,  Novelletten,  Kinderscenen, 
Kreisleriana,  Humcreske,  Faschingsachwank,  Ro- 
manzen,  and  others.  The  fount  of  his  creative 
genius  flowed  forth  ever  clearer  and  more  abimd- 
antly*  'I  used  to  rack  my  brains  for  a  long  time,' 
writes  he  on  Maroh  I5>  1839, '  but  now  I  scaroely 
ever  scratch  out  a  note.  It  all  comes  from  within, 
and  I  often  feel  as  if  I  could  go  playing  straight 
on  without  ever  coming  to  an  end.'  The  in- 
fluence of  Schumann  the  author  on  Schumann 
the  composer  may  often  be  detected.  Thus 
the  '  Davidsbiindler'  come  into  his  mumc,  and 
the  composition  which  bears  their  name  was 
originally  entitled  '  Davidsbiindler  dances  for 
the  Pianoforte,  dedicated  to  Walther  von  Goethe 
by  Florestan  and  Eusebius.'  The  title  of  the 
Ff  minor  Sonata,  op.  11,  which  was  completed 
in  1835,  runs  thus :  '  Pianoforte  Sonata.  Dedi- 
cated to  Clara  by  Florestan  and  Eusebius.'  In 
the  'Camaval,*  a  set  of  separate  and  shorter 
pieces  with  a  title  to  each,  tne  names  of  Flores- 
tan and  Eusebius  occur  again,  as  do  thoce  of 
CAiiarina  (the  diminutive  of  Clara),  and  Chopin ; 
the  whole  concluding  with  a  maroh  of  the  Davids- 
biindler against  the  Philistines. 

The  reception  of  Schumann's  works  by  the 
critics  was  most  favourable  and  encouraging,  but 
the  public  was  repelled  by  their  eccentricity  and 
originality ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  'Kinderscenen'  (1839)  th&t  they 
began  to  be  appreciated.  Ops.  i  and  a  actually 
had  the  honour  of  a  notice  in  the  Vienna  *  Musik- 
alische  Zeitung*  of  1832,  by  no  lees  a  person 
than  Grillparzer  the  poet.  Fink  designedly  took 
hard^  any  notice  of  Schumann  in  tiie  '  Allge- 
meine miuikalische  Zeitung.*  But  Liszt  wrote 
a  long,  discriminating,  and  very  favourable  articlo 
in  the  'Gazette  Musicale'  of  1837  upon  the  Im« 
promptus  (op.  5),  and  the  Sonatas  in  Ff  minor 
and  F  minor.  Moscheles  wrote  very  sympatheti- 
cally on  the  two  sonatas  in  the  '  Neue  Zeitschrifl 
fur  Musik*  itself  (vols  5  and  6),  and  some  kind 
words  of  recognition  of  Schumann's  genius  were 

Eublished  subsequently  from  his  diary  (Moeche- 
»'s  'Leben,*  Leipzig,  1873,  vol.  ii.  p.  15;  English 
translation  by  A.  D.  (3oleridge,  vol.  ii.  p.  19, 
20).  Other  musicians,  though  not  expressing 
their  sentiments  publidy,  continued  to  hold  aloof 
from  him.  Hauptmann  at  that  time  calls  Schu- 
mann's pianoforte  compositions  '  pretty  and 
curious    little    things,  all    wanting   in   proper 
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solidity,  but  otherwise  inte^^ing.*   (See  Haupt- 
mann's  Lettera  to  Hai^fi&,  Leipzig,  1871,  voL  i. 

p.  255-) 

In  October  i83$^e  muaical  world  of  Leipzig 

-was  enriched  by  the  arrival  of  Mendelssohn.  It 
was  already  in  a  flourishing  state :  operas,  con- 
certs, and  sacred  performances  alike  were  of  great 
excellence,  and  well  supported  by  the  public. 
But  although  the  soil  was  well  prepared  before 
Mendelssolm's  arrival,  it  was  he  who  raised 
Leipzig  to  the  position  of  the  most  musical  town 
of  Germany.  The  extraordinarily  vigorous  life 
that  at  once  grew  up  there  under  the  influence 
of  his  genius,  drawing  to  itself  from  £Ekr  and  near 
the  most  important  musical  talent  of  the  country, 
has  shown  itself  to  be  of  so  enduring  a  character 
that  ^en  at  the  present  day  its  influences  are 
felt.^^chumann  too,  who  had  long  felt  great 
respect  for  Mendelssohn,  was  drawn  into  his 
circle.  On  Oct.  4, 1835,  Mendelssohn  conducted 
his  first  concert  in  the  Grewandhaus;  the  day 
before  this  there  was  a  musical  gathering  at 
the  Wiecks\  at  which  both  Mendelssohn  and 
Schumann  were  present,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  on  this  occasion  that  the  two  greatest 
musicians  of  their  time  first  came  into  close 
personal  intercourse.  (MoscheWs  *Leben,*  1. 
301;  English  translation,  i.  322.)  On  Oct.  5, 
Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Moecheles,  Banck,  and 
»  few  others,  dined  together.  In  ihe  afternoon 
of  the  6th  there  was  again  music  at  Wieck*B 
house ;  Moscheles,  Clara  Wieck,  and  L.  Bake- 
mann  from  Bremen,  played  Bach*s  D  minw 
Concerto  for  three  dariers,  Mendelssohn  putting 
in  the  orchestral  accompaniments  on  a  fourth 
plana  Schumann,  who  was  also  present,  writes 
in  the  '  Zeitschrift,'  'It  was  splendid  to  listen  to.' 
Moscheles  had  come  over  from  Hamburg,  where 
he  was  staying  on  a  visit>  to  give  a  concert  in 
Leipzig.  Schumann  had  already  been  in  corre- 
spondence with  him,  but  this  was  the  first  oppor- 
tunity he  had  enjoyed  of  making  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  the  man  whose  playing  had  so 
delighted  him  in  Carlsbad  when  a  boy  of  9. 
Moscheles  describes  him  as  *a  retiring  but  in- 
teresting young  man,*  and  the  F|  minor  Sonata, 
played  to  him  by  Clara  Wieck,  as '  very  laboured, 
difficult,  and  somewhat  intricate,  although  in- 
teresting.' 

A  livelier  intimacy,  so  far  as  Schumann  was 
concerned,  soon  sprang  up  between  him  and 
Mendelssohn.  When  Mendelssohn  had  to  go  to 
Diisseldorf  in  May  1836,  to  the  first  performance 
of '  St.  Paul  *  at  the  Niederrheinische  Musikfest, 
Schumann  even  intended  to  go  with  him,  and  was 
ready  months  beforehand,  though  when  the  time 
arrived  he  was  prevented  from  going.  They  used 
to  like  to  dine  together,  and  gradually  an  in- 
teresting little  circle  was  formed  around  them, 
includi]^  among  others  Ferdinand  David,  whom 
Mendelssohn  had  brought  to  Leipzig  as  leader  of 
his  orchestra.  In  the  early  part  of  January  1837 
Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  used  in  this  way  to 
meet  every  day  and  interchange  ideas,  so  far  as 
Schumann's  nlent  temperament  would  allow. 
Babsequently  when  Mendelssohn  was  kept  more 


at  home  by  his  marriage,  this  intercourse  became 
rarer.  Schumann  was  by  nature  unsociable, 
and  at  this  time  there  were  outward  circum- 
stances which  rendered  solitude  doubly  attractive 
to  him.  Ferdinand  HiUer,  who  spent  the  winter 
of  1839-40  in  Leipzig  with  Mendelssohn,  relates 
that  Schumann  was  at  that  time  living  the  life 
of  a  recluse  and  scarcely  ever  came  out  of  his 
room.  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  felt  them- 
selves drawn  together  by  mutual  appreciation. 
The  artistic  relations  between  the  two  great  men 
were  not  as  yet,  however,  thoroughly  reciprocaL 
Schumann  admired  Mendelssohn  to  the  point 
of  enthusiasm.  He  declared  him  to  be  the  best 
musician  then  living,  said  that  he  looked  up  to 
him  as  to  a  high  mountain-peak,  and  that  even 
in  his  daily  talk  aboui  art  some  thought  at  least 
would  be  uttered  worthy  of  being  graven  in 
gold.  And  when  he  mentions  him  in  his  writ- 
ings, it  is  in  a  tone  of  enthusiastic  admiration, 
which  shows  in  the  best  light  Schumann's  fine 
ideal  character,  so  remarkable  for  its  freedom 
firom  envy.  And  his  opinion  remained  unaltered : 
in  184  a  he  dedicated  his  three  string  quartets  to 
Mendelssohn,  and  in  the  'Album  fUr  die  Jugend' 
there  is  a  little  piano  piece  called  '  Erinnerung,' 
dated  Nov.  4,  1847,  which  shows  with  eloquent 
simplicity  how  deeply  he  felt  the  early  death  of 
his  friend.  It  is  well  known  how  he  would  be 
moved  out  of  his  quiet  stUlness  if  he  heard  any 
disparaging  expression  used  of  Mendelssohn. 
Mendelssohn,  on  the  contrary,  at  first  only  saw 
in  Schumann  the  man  of  letters  and  the  art- 
critic,  like  most  productive  musicians,  he  had 
a  dislike  to  such  men  as  a  class,  however  much 
he  might  love  and  value  single  representatives, 
as  was  really  the  case  with  regard  to  Schumann. 
From  this  point  of  view  must  be  regarded  the 
expressions  which  he  makes  use  of  now  and  then 
in  letters  concerning  Schumann  as  an  author. 
(See  Mendelssohn's  *Brief«,'  ii.  116;  Lady  Wal- 
lace's translation  ii.  97;^  and  Hiller's  *Folix 
Mendelnsohn  Barthddy,*  Cologne,  1878,  p.  64.) 
If  they  sound  somewhat  disparaging,  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  not  the  personal  Mendelssohn 
speaking  against  the  personal  Schumann,  but 
rather  the  creative  artist  speaking  against  the 
critic,  always  in  natural  opposition  to  him.  In- 
deed it  is  obviously  impossible  to  take  such 
remarks  in  a  disadvantageous  sense,  as  Schu- 
mann quite  agreed  with  Mendelssohn  on  the 
subject  of  criticism.  One  passage  in  his  writings 
is  especially  remarkable  in  this  respect  He  is 
speaking  of  Chopin's  pianoforte  concerto,  and 
Florestan  exclaims  '  What  is  a  whole  year  of  a 
musical  paper  compared  to  a  concerto  by  Cho- 
pin? What  is  a  magister's  rage  compao^d  to 
the  poetic  frenzy  t  What  are  ten  complunentary 
addresses  to  the  editor  compared  to  the  Adagio 
in  the  second  Concerto!  And  believe  me,  David- 
ites,  I  should  not  think  you  worth  the  trouble  of 
talking  to,  did  I  not  believe  you  capable  of  com- 
posing such  works  as  those  you  write  about»  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  like  this  concerto.    Away 

1  H«rdl7  raeoTnliabla.  owinc  to '  Die  muslkalUche  Zettung '  (Sdin- 
Btaa't  Paper)  Mug  rsndered  'Tbe  muiloal  papen.' 
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with  your  xniuical  joarnalB !  It  should  be  the 
highest  endeavour  of  a  just  critic  to  render  him* 
self  wholly  unneceasavy ;  the  best  discourse  on 
music  is  silence.  Why  write  about  Chopin  ? 
Why  not  create  at  first  hand — ^play,  write,  and 
compose  f  ('Gesammelte  Schriffeen/  i.  276; 
Engl,  trans,  in  '  Music  and  Musicians/  series  L 
p.  205.)  True,  this  impassioned  outburst  has 
to  be  moderated  by  Eusebiua.  fiut  consider  tbe 
significance  of  Schumann's  writing  thus  in  hia 
own  journal  about  the  critic's  vocation  i  It  plainly 
shows  that  he  only  took  it  up  as  an  artist,,  and 
occasionally  despised  it.  But  with  regard  to 
Schumann's  place  in  art^  Mendelssohn  did  not,  at 
that  time  at  all  events,  consider  it  a  very  high 
one,  and  he  was  not  alone  in  this  opinion.  It 
was  shared,  for  example,  by  Spohr  and  Haupt- 
mann.  In  Mendelssohn's  published  letters  there 
is  no  verdict  whatever  on  Schumann's  music. 
Hie  fact  however  remains  that  in  Schumann's 
earlier  pianoforte  works  he  felt  that  the  power 
or  the  desire  for  expression  in  the  greater  forms 
was  wanting,  and  this  he  said  in  conversation. 
He  soon  had  reason  to  change  his  opinion, 
afterwards  expressed  warm  interest  in  his  finem 
compositions.  Whether  he  ever  quite  entered  in 
the  individualities  of  Schumann's  music  may  we 
be  doubted ;  their  natures  were  too  dissimilar.  To 
a  certain  extent  the  German  nation  has  recovered 
firom  one  mistake  in  judgment;  the  tendency 
to  elevate  Schumann  above  Mendelssohn  was  for 
a  very  Long  time  unmistakable.  Latterly  their 
verdict  has  become  more  just,  and  the  two  are 
now  recognised  as  composers  of  equal  greatness. 
Schumann's  constant  intimacy  in  Wieck's 
house  had  resulted  in  a  tender  attachment  to  his 
daughter  Clara,  now  grown  up.  So  far  as  we 
know  it  was  in  the  spring  of  1836  that  this  first 
found  any  definite  expression.  His  regard  was 
reciprocated,  and  in  the  summer  of  the  following 
year  he  preferred  his  suit  formally  to  her  father. 
Wieck  however  did  not  favour  it;  possibly  h& 
entertained  loftier  hepes  for  his  gifted  daughter. 
At  any  rate  he  was  of  opinion  that  Schumann's 
means  and  prospects  were  too  vague  and  un> 
certain  to  warrant  his  setting  up  a  home  of  his 
own.  Schumann  seems  to  have  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  this  hesitation,  for  in  1838  he  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  find  a  new  and  wider  sphere 
of  work.  With  the  full  eonsent  of  Clara  Wieck 
he  decided  on  settling  in  Vienna,  and  bringing 
out  his  musical  periodical  in  that  city.  The  glory 
of  a  great  epoch  still  cast  a  light  over  the  musical 
life  of  the  Austrian  capital — the  epoch  when 
Gluck,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Schu- 
bert were  living  and  working  there.  In  point  of 
fact,  all  genuine  music  had  vanished  even  during 
Beethoven's  lifetime,  and  had  given  way  to  a 
trivial  and  superficial  taste.  Rossini  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  paramount  in  opera;  in  orchestral 
music  there  were  the  waltzes  of  Strauss  and 
Lanner;  and  in  vocal  music  the  feeble  senti- 
mentalities of  Proch  and  his  fellow-oomposers. 
So  far  as  solo  playing  was  concerned,  the  fourth 
decade  of  the  century  saw  it  at  its  highest  pitch 
of  executive  brilliancy,  and  its  lowest  of  pur- 


pose and  feeling — indeed  it  may  be  comprehen- 
sively designated  as  the  epoch  of  Thalbeig. 
Thus  Schumann  would  have  found  in  Vienna 
ample  opportunity  for  doing  good  work,  for  the 
Viennese  public  was  still  as  ever  the  most  re- 
sponsive in  the  world,  and  one  to  justify  sanguine 
hopes.  Schumann  effected  his  move  with  the 
assistance  of  Professor  Joseph  Fischhof,  his  col- 
league in  the  paper ;  setthng  himself  in  Oct. 
1838  in  the  Schonlatemgasse,  No.  679.  Oswald 
Lorenz  edited  the  'Zeitschiift'  as  Schumann's 
deputy,  and  for  a  time  it  was  still  to  be  issued 
in  Leipzig.  Schumann  hoped  to  be  able  to  bring 
it  out  in  Vienna  by  Jan.  1839,  and  made  every 
effort  to  obtain  the  prompt  permission  of  tbe 
authorities,  as  well  as  the  support  of  influential 
persons  for  himself  and  his  joumaL  But  the 
consent  of  the  censor's  office  and  the  police 
were  long  withheld;  and  he  was  required  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  an  Austriui  pubUsher, 
in  itself  a  great  difficulty.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  in  the  great  city  of  Vienna  no  strictly 
musical  newspaper  then  existed,  and  that  a  small 
catalogue,  the  'Allgemeine  musikalischer  An- 
zeiger,*  published  weekly  by  Tobias  Haslinger, 
and  slmost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  business 
interests  of  his  firm,  was  the  only  publication 
which  could  pretend  to  the  name.  But  the  pub- 
lishers were  either  too  indolent  or  too  timid  to 
attempt  any  new  enterprise,  and  sought  to  throw 
impediments  in  Schumann's  way. 

His  courage  and  hopefulness  were  soon  much 
reduced.  The  superficially  kind  welcome  he  met 
everywhere  could  not  conceal  the  petty  strife  of 
coteries,  the  party  spirit  and  gossip  of  a  society 
which  might  have  been  provincial.'  The  pub- 
lic, though  keenly  alive  to  music,  was  devoid 
of  all  critical  taste.  '  He  could  not  get  on  with 
these  people,'  he  writes  to  Zuccamaglio  as  early 
as  Oct.  19,  x8^8;  their  utter  insipidity  was  at 
times  too  much  for  him,  and  while  he  had  hoped 
that  on  its  appearance  in  Vienna  the  'Zeitschrift* 
would  have  received  a  fresh  impulse,  and  become 
a  medium  of  intercourse  between  North  and 
South,  he  was  forced  as  early  as  December  to 
say :  '  The  paper  is  evidently  falling  off,  though 
it  must  be  published  here  ;  this  vexes  me  much.' 
Stemdale  Bennett,  who  was  residing  in  Leiprig 
during  1837-8,  and  who,  Schumann  hoped,  would 
setUe  with  him  inVienna^  was  obliged  to  reUnquish 
his  intention ;  and  in  Vienna  itself  he  sought  in 
vain  for  an  artist  after  his  own  heart,  '  one  who 
should  not  merely  play  tolerably  well  on  one  or 
two  instruments,  but  who  should  be  a  whole  man, 
and  understand  Shakespeare  and  Jean  Paul.' 
At  the  same  time  he  did  not  abandon  the  scheme 
of  making  a  wide  and  influential  circle  of  activity 
for  himself;  he  was  unwilling  to  return  to  Leipzig, 
and  when  in  March  1 830  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
do  so,  after  trying  in  vam  to  cany  on  the  journal 
in  Vienna,  it  was  with  the  intention  of  remaining 
there  but  a  short  time.  He  indulged  in  a  dream 
of  going  to  England  never  to  return  !  What  the 
anticipations  could  have  been  that  led  him  to 
cherish  sudi  an  idea  we  know  not ;  perhaps  his 
friendship  for  Bennett  may  have  led  to  it ;  but, 
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in  point  of  fact,  he  never  set  foot  on  Englisb 
ground. 

Aa  far,  therefore,  as  making  a  home  for  himself 
went,  his  half-year's  stay  in  Vienna  was  without 
result.  But  without  doubt  Schumann  received 
impulses  and  incitements  towards  further  pro- 
gress as  a  musician  through  his  acquaintance 
with  Vienna  life.  A  work  which  is  to  be  re- 
ferred directly  to  this  influence  is  the  '^Fasch- 
ingSBchwank  aus  Wien*  (op.  26,.  published  by 
Spina  in  1841).  In  the  first  movement^  which 
seems  to  depict  various  scenes  of  a  masquerade, 
there  springs  up  quite,  unnoticed  the  melody  of 
the  'Marseillaise  (p.  7,  bar  40  etc.;  Pauer*» 
edition,  vol.  ill.  p»596^  1.  i),  at  that  time  strictly 
forbidden  in  Vienna.  Schumann,  who  had  been 
much  worried  by  the  government  officials  on  ao- 
ooant  of  his  newspaper,  took  this  opportunity  of 
pla^ng  off  a  good-tempered  joke  upon  them. 

It  was  very  natural  that,  with  his  enthusiastia 
admiration  for  Schubert,  he  should  take  pains  to 
follow  out  the  traces  of  that  master,^  who  had  now 
been  dead  just  ten  years.  He  visited  the  Wiihring 
cemetery,  where  Schubert  is  buried,  divided  by  a 
few  intervening  graves  ^m  Beethoven.  On  the 
tomb  of  the  latter  a  steel  pen  was  lying;  this 
Schumann  took  possession  of.  and  being  always 
fond  of  symboliciEd  associations  and  mystic  con- 
nections, used  on  very  special  occasions.  With  it 
he  wrote  his  Symphony  in  Bb  (op.  38),  and  the 
notice  of  Schubert  s  C  major  Symphony,  which  is 
found  in  the  '  Zeitschrif t '^  for  1840.^  And  here 
we  encounter  one  of  the  chief  benefits  which 
Schumann  received  from  his  stay  in  Vienna.  He 
visited  Franz  Schubert's  brother  Ferdinand,  who 
showed  him  the  artistic  remains  of  his  too  early 
lost  brother^  and  among  them  the  score  of  the 
C  major  Symphony.  This  he  had  composed  in 
March  1828,  but  never  lived  to  hear  it  performed 
entire,  and  no-  one  had  since  cared  to  take  any 
trouble  about  it.  Schumann  arranged  for  the 
score  to  be  sent  to  Leipzig,  and  there  on  March  21,. 
1839,  it  was  performed  for  the  first  time  under 
Mendelssohn's  direction.  Its  success  was  very 
striking,  and  was  of  great  influence  on  the  more 
thorough  and  widespread  appreciation  of  Schu- 
bert's genius.  Schumann  retained  pleasant  me- 
mories of  Vienna  throughout  his  life,  in  spite 
of  the  little  notice  he  attracted  on  this  occasion, 
and  the  meagre  success  of  a  concert  consisting  of 
his  own  works,  which  he  gave  with  his  wife  on 
a  subsequent  visit  in  the  wilder  of  1846.  In 
the  summer  of  1847  ^^  eyQJi^  wished  to  apply  for 
a  vacant  post  on  the  board  of  direction  at  the 
Conservatorium,  but  when  the  year  184S  came, 
he  was  extremely  glad  that  the  plan  had  come  to 
nothing. 

At  the  beginning  of  April  1839  Schumann 
returned  to  h^  old  Ufe  in  Leipzig.  He  devoted 
himself  with  new  zest  to  the  interests  of  the 
journal,  and  delighted  in  once  more  being  asso- 
ciated with  prominent  and  sympathetic  musi- 
cians. In  the  summer  he  paid  a  short  visit  to 
Berlin,  which  pleased  and  interested  him  from 
its  contrast  to  Vienna. 

1  8«  ftlM  Um  '  0«s»iiinMltfl  Schrtftaa.'  UL  U6. 
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Unfortunately  Wieck's  opinion  as  to  the 
match  between  Schumann  and  his  daughter 
remained  unchanged,  and  his  opposition  to  it 
became  even  stronger  and  more  firmly  rooted. 
Since  persuasion  was  unavailing^  Schumann 
was  forced  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  law, 
and  Wieck  had  to  account  for  his  refusal 
in  court.  The  case  dragged  on  for  a  whole 
year,  but  the  final  result  was  that  Wieck's  ob- 
jections to  the  marriage  were  pronounced  to  be 
trivial  and  without  foundation.  A  sensitive  na- 
tuse  such  as  Schumann's  must  have  been  deeply 
pained  by  these  difficulties.  Mid  the  long-delayed 
decision  must  have  kept  him  in  disastrous  sus-  , 
pense.  His  letters-  show  signs  of  this.  For  the 
rest,  his  outward  circumstances  had  so  much 
improved,  that  he^  could  easily  afford  to  make 
a  home  without  the  necessity  of  such  a  round 
of  work  as  he  had  attempted  in  Vienna.  '  We 
are  young,'  he  writes  on  Feb.  19,  1840,  *and 
have  hands,  strength,  and  reputation;  and  I 
have  a  little  property  that  brings  in  500  thalers 
a  year.  The  profits  of  the  paper  amount  to  as 
much  again,  and  I  shall  get  well  paid  fur 
my  compositions.  Tell  me  now  if  there  can 
be  real  cause  for  fear.'  One  thing  alone  made 
him  pause  for  a  time.  His  bride-elect  was  de- 
corated with  different  titles  of  honour  firom  the 
courts  at  which  she  had  played  in  her  concert- 
tours.  He  himself  had,  it  is  true,  be^i  latterly 
made  a  member  of  several  musical  societies,  but 
that  was  not  enough.  In  the  beginning  of  1840 
he  executed  a  scheme  which  he  had  cherished 
since  1838,  and  applied  to  the  university  of  Jena 
for  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Several 
cases  in  which  the  German  universities  had 
granted  the  doctor's  diploma  to  musicians  had 
Utely  come  under  Schumann's  notice;  for  in- 
stance the  university  of  Leipzig  had  given  the 
honorary  degree  to  Marschner  in  1835,  and  to 
Mendelssohn  in  1836,  and  these  may  have  sug- 
gested the  idea  to  him.  Schumann  received  the 
desired  diploma  on  Feb.  24,  1840.  As  he  had 
wished,  the  reason  assigned  for  its  bestowal  is 
his  well-known  activity  not  only  as  a  critical 
and  esthetic  writer,  but  as  a  creative  musician.' 
At  last,  after  a  year  of  suspense,  doubts,  and 
disagreements,  the  marriage  of  Robert  Schumann 
with  Clara  Wieck  took  pUce  on  Sept.  12,  1840, 
in  the  church  of  Schonefeld,  near  Leipzig. 

The    '  Davidsbttndlertanze,'   previously    men- 
tioned, bore  on  the  title-page  of  the  first  edition 
an  old  verse- 
In  all  nnd  Jeder  Zeit 
YerknUpft  sich  Liut  and  Leid : 
Bleibt  fromm  in  Lust,  und  seyd 
Beim  Leid  mit  Math  oereit ; 

which  may  be  rendered  as  follows : — 

Hand  in  hand  we  always  see 

Joy  allied  to  misery : 

In  rejoicing  pious  be, 

And  bear  your  woes  with  bravery. 

And  when  we  observe  that  the  two  first  bars 

t  Qml  r*rmm  Mwd$  merarwm  tt  arti/tm  ingtniotmt  H  jmdea  tttgan* 
modta  mumeU  turn  idU  eomycmimdi$  tmrn  doeU  Judieamdu  atque  prar- 
MpMf  ds  MUM  pmldtHtmMmU  MiiMtoitagM  optimiM  eoUndu  m.i^««i 
mommt/amam  odqUiu  ttt.  av  the  orlcinal  In  tta  flower;  Utin. 
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of  the  first  piece  are  borrowed  firom  a  com; 
position  by  CUra  Wieck  (op.  6,  no.  5),  we  under- 
stand the  allusion.  Schumann  himself  admits 
that  his  compositions  for  the  piano  written  during 
the  period  of  his  courtship  reveal  much  of  his 
personal  experience  and  feelings,  and  his  crea- 
tive work  in  1840  is  of  a  very  striking  charac- 
ter. Up  to  this  time,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Symphony  in  6  minor,  which  has  remained  un- 
known, he  had  written  only  for  the  piano ;  now 
he  suddenly  threw  himself  into  vocal  composi* 
tion,  and  tne  stream  of  his  invention  rushed  at 
once  into  this  new  channel  with  such  force  that 
in  that  single  year  he  wrote  above  one  hundred 
songs.  Nor  was  it  in  number  alone,  but  in  intrin- 
sic  viJue  also,  that  in  this  department  the  work 
of  this  year  was  the  most  remarkable  of  all  Schu- 
mann's life.  It  is  not  improbable  that  his  stav  in 
Vienna  had  some  share  in  this  sudden  rush  into 
B(mg,  and  in  opening  Schumann's  mind  to  the 
charms  of  pure  melody.  But  still,  when  we  look 
through  the  words  of  his  songs,  it  is  dear  that 
here  more  than  anywhere,  love  was  the  prompter 
—love  that  had  endured  so  long  a  struggle,  and  at 
last  attained  the  goal  of  its  desires.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  '  Myrthen  *  (op.  25),  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  the  lady  of  his  choice,  and  the  twelve 
songs  from  Bttckert's  'Liebesfrtthling'-^pring- 
time  of  Love — (op.  37),  which  were  written  con- 
jointly by  the  two  lovers.  '  I  am  now  writing 
nothing  but  songs  great  and  small,'  he  says  to  a 
friend  on  Feb.  19,  1840 ;  .'I  can  hardly  tell  you 
how  delightful  it  is  to  write  for  the  voice  as 
compared  with  instrumental  composition,  and 
what  a  stir  and  tumult  I  feel  within  me  when  I 
.  sit  down  to  it.  I  have  brought  forth  quite  new 
things  in  this  line.'  With  the  close  of  1 840  he  felt 
that  he  had  worked  out  the  vein  of  expression  in 
the  form  of  song  with  pianoforte  accompaniment, 
almost  to  perfection.  Some  one  expressed  a  hope 
that  after  such  a  beginning  a  promising  future 
lay  before  him  as  a  song-writer,  but  Schumann 
answered,  *I  cannot  venture  to  promise  that  I 
shall  produce  anything  further  in  the  way  of 
sonffs,  and  I  am  satisfi^  with  what  I  have  done.' 
Ana'^he  was  right  in  his  firm  opinion  as  to  the 
peculiar  •character  of  this  form  of  music.    'In 

Jrour  essay  on  song-writing,*  he  says  to  a  col- 
eague  in  the  '  Zeitschrift,' '  it  has  somewhat  dis- 
tressed me  that  you  should  have  placed  me  in  the 
second  rank.  I  do  not  ask  to  stand  in  the  first, 
but  I  think  I  have  some  pretensions  to  a  place 
of  my  own' 

As  iar  as  anything  human  can  be,  the  marriage 
was  perfectly  happy.  Besides  their  genius,  both 
husband  and  wife  had  simple  domestic  tastes, 
and  were  strong  enough  to  bear  the  admiration 
of  the  world  without  Incoming  egotistical.  They 
lived  for  one  another,  and  for  their  children. 
He  created  and  wrote  for  Ids  wife,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  her  temperament ;  while  she 
looked  upon  it  as  her  highest  privilege  to  give 
to  the  world  the  most  perfect  interpretation  of 
his  works,  or  at  least  to  stand  as  mediatrix 
between  him  and  his  audience,  and  to  ward  off 
all  disturbing  or  injurious  impressions  from  his 
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sensitive  soul,  which  day  by  day  became  more 
and  more  irritable.  Now  that  he  found  perfect 
contentment  in  his  domestic  relations,  he  with- 
drew more  than  ever  from  intercourse  with 
others,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his 
family  and  his  work.  The  deep  joy  of  his 
married  life  produced  the  direct  result  of  a 
mighty  advance  in  his  artistic  progress.  Schu- 
mann's most  beautiful  works  in  the  larger  fonna 
date  almost  exclusively  from  the  years  1 841-5. 

In  1 841  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  Sym- 
phony, as  he  had  done  in  the  previous  year  to  the 
Song,  and  composed  in  this  year  alone,  no  fewer 
than  three  symphonic  works.  The  Bb  Symphony 
(op.  38)  was  performed  as  early  as  March  31, 
1 841,  at  a  concert  given  by  Clara  Schumann  in 
the  Gewandbaus  at  Leipzig.  Mendelssohn  con- 
ducted it,  and  performed  the  task  with  so  mudi 
seal  and  care  as  truly  to  delight  his  friend.  The 
other  two  orchestral  works  were  given  at  a  con- 
cert on  Dec.  6  of  the  same  year,  but  did  not 
meet  with  so  much  success  as  the  former  one. 
Schumann  thought  that  the  two  together  w&9 
too  much  at  once;  and  they  had  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  Mendelssohn's  able  and  careful  direc- 
tion, for  he  was  spending  that  winter  in  Berlin. 
Schumann  put  these  two  works  away  for  a  time, 
and  published  the  Bb  Symphony  alone.  The 
raoper  title  of  one  of  these  was '  Symphonistasche 
rhantasie,'  but  it  was  performed  under  the  title 
of 'Second  Symphony,'  and,  in  1 851,  the  instru- 
mentation having  been  revised  and  completed, 
was  published  as  the  4th  Symphony  (D  minor, 
op.  I  ao).  The  other  was  brought  out  under  an 
altered  arrangement^  which  he  made  in  1845,  with 
the  title  '  Ouverturo,  Scherzo,  et  Finale'  (op.  $2); 
and  it  is  said  that  Schumann  originally  intended 
to  call  it '  Sinfonietta.'  Beside  these  orchestral 
works  the  first  movement  of  the  Pianoforte  Con- 
certo in  A  minor  was  written  in  1841.  It  was 
at  first  intended  to  form  an  independent  piece 
with  the  title  of  'Fantasie.*  As  appears  fivm 
a  letter  of  Schumann's  to  David,  it  waa  once 
rehearsed  by  the  Gtowandhaus  orchestra  in  the 
winter  of  1841-a.  Schumann  did  not  write  the 
last  two  movements  which  complete  the  concerto 
until  1845. 

The  year  184a  was  devoted  to  chamber  music. 
The  three  string  quartets  deserve  to  be  first 
mentioned,  since  Uie  date  of  their  composition 
can  be  fixed  with  the  greatest  certainty.  Al- 
though Schumann  was  unused  to  this  style  of 
writing,  he  composed  the  quartets  in  about  a 
month — a  certain  sign  that  his  faculties  were 
as  clear  as  his  imagination  was  rich.  In  the 
autograph,^  after  most  of  the  movements  is  written 
the  date  of  their  completion.  The  Adagio  of 
the  first  quartet  bears  the  date  June  31,  4a ; 
the  finale  was  '  finished  on  St.  John's  day,  June 
34,  184a,  in  Leipzig.'  In  the  second  quartet 
the  second  movement  is  dated  July  3,  184a, 
and  the  last  July  5,  1 843,  Leipzig.  The  third 
is  dated  as  follows :  first  movement  July  18, 
second  July  ao,  third  July  ai,  and  the  fourth 

1  How  In  tfw  poMeiiion  <rf  Hait  BMjmuad  HSrtri.  of  Lripiris. 
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Leipzig,  Jaly  a  2,  all  of  the  same  year.  Thus  the 
two  last  movements  took  the  composer  only  one 
day  each.  These  quartets,  which  are  dedicated 
to  Mendelssohn,  were  at  once  taken  up  by  the 
lieipzig  musicians  with  great  interest.  The  praise 
besto^^  upon  them  by  Ferdinand  David  called 
forth  a  letter  from  Schumann,  addressed  to  him, 
which  merits  quotation,  as  showing  how  modest 
and  how  ideal  as  an  artist  Schumann  was: — 
*  Hartel  told  me  how  very  kindly  you  had  spoken 
to  him  about  my  quartets,  and,  coming  from  you^ 
it  gratified  me  exceedingly.  But  I  shall  have 
to  do  better  yet,  and  I  feel,  with  each  new  work, 
as  if  I  ought  to  begin  all  over  again  frtnn  the 
beginning.'    In  the  beginning  of  Ootober  of  this 

Star  the  quartets  were  played  at  David^s  house ; 
auptmann  was  present,  and  expressed  his  sur- 
priae  at  Schumann's  talent,  which,  judging  only 
nom  the  earlier  pianoforte  works,  he  hful  fancied 
not  nearly  so  great.  With  each  new  work  Schu- 
mann  now  made  more  triumphant  way — at  all 
events  in  Leipzig.  The  same  year  witnened  the 
production  of  that  work  to  which  he  chiefly 
owes  his  fame  throughout  Europe-^the  Quintet 
for  Pianoforte  and  Strings  (op.  44).  The  first 
public  performance  took  {^ace  in  the  Gewandhaus 
on  Jan.  8,  1843,  his  wife,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated, 
taking  the  pianoforte  part.  Berlioz,  who  came  to 
Leipzig  in  1843,  and  there  made  Schumann^s  per- 
aonal  acquaintance,  heard  the  quintet  performed, 
and  earned  the  fame  of  it  to  Paris.  Besides  the 
quintet,  Schumann  wrote,  in  1842,  the  Pianoforte 
Quartet  (op.  47)  and  a  pianoforte  Trio.  The 
trio,  however,  remained  unpublished  for  eight 
years,  and  then  appeared  as  op.  88,  under  the 
title  of  '  Pbantasiestiicke  for  Pianoforte,  Violin, 
and  Yioloncello.'  The  quartet  too  was  laid  aside 
for  a  time ;  it  was  first  publicly  performed  on 
Dec.  8,  1844,  by  Madame  Schumann,  in  the 
Gewandhaus,  David  of  course  taking  tiie  violin 
part,  and  Niels  W.  Gade,  who  was  directing  the 
Oewandhaus  concerts  that  winter,  playing  the 
viola. 

With  the  year  I843  came  a  total  change  of 
■tyle.  The  first  works  to  appear  were  the  Va- 
riations for  two  pianos  (op.  46),  which  are  now 
BO  popular,  and  to  which  Mendelssohn  may  have 
done  some  service  by  introducing  them  to  the 
public,  in  company  with  Madame  Schumann,  on 
Aug.  19,  1843.  The  principal  work  of  the  year, 
however,  was  '  Paradise  and  the  Peri,*  a  grand 
composition  for  solo- voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra, 
to  a  text  adapted  from  Moore's  'Lalla  Bookh.* 
The  enthusiasm  created  by  this  work  at  its  first 
performance  (Deo.  4,  1843),  conducted  by  the 
composer  himself,  was  so  great  that  it  had  to  be 
repeated  a  week  afterwards,  on  Dec.  11,  and  on 
the  a  3rd  of  the  same  month  it  was  performed  in 
the  Opera  House  at  Dresden.  It  will  be  easily 
believed  tliat  from  this  time  Schumann's  fame 
was  firmly  established  in  Germany,  although  it 
took  twenty  years  more  to  make  his  work  widely 
and  actually  popular.  Having  been  so  fortunate 
in  his  first  attempt  in  a  branch  of  art  hitherto 
untried  by  him,  he  felt  induced  to  undertake 
anothcj  work  of  the  same  kind,  and  in  1844 
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began  writing  the  seemid  of  his  two  most  im- 
portant chond  works,  namely,  the  music  to 
Goethe*8  '  Faust.'  For  some  time  however  the 
work  consisted  only  of  four  numbers.  His  uninter- 
rupted labours  had  so  affected  his  health,  that  in 
this  year  he  was  obliged  for  a  time  to  forego  all 
exertion  of  the  kind.  •« 

The  first  four  years  of  his  married  life  were 
passed  in  profound  retirement,  but  very  rarely 
interrupted.  In  the  beginning  of  1842  he  ac- 
companied his  wife  on  a  concert*tour  to  Ham- 
burg, where  the  Bb  Symphony  was  performed. 
Madame  Schumann  then  proceeded  alone  to  Co- 
penhagen,  while  her  husband  returned  to  his 
quiet  retreat  at  Leipzig.  In  the  summer  of  the 
same  year  the  two  artists  made  an  excursion 
into  Bohemia,  and  at  Konigswart  were  presented 
to  Prince  Mettemich,  who  invited  them  to  Vienna. 
Schumann  at  first  took  some  pleasure  in  these 
tours,  but  soon  forgot  it  in  the  peace  and  com- 
fort of  domestic  life,  and  it  cost  his  wife  great 
trouble  to  induce  him  to  make  a  longer  journey  to 
Russia  in  the  beginning  of  1 844.  Indeed  she  only 
succeeded  by  declaring  that  she  would  make  the 
tour  alone  if  he  would  not  leave  home.  'How 
unwilling  I  am  to  move  out  of  my  quiet  round,' 
he  wrote  to  a  friend,  'you  must  not  expect  me 
to  tell  you.  I  cannot  think  of  it  without  the 
greatest  annoyance.'  However,  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  it,  and.  they  started  on  Jan.  26.  His 
wife  gave  concerts  in  Mitau,  Riga,  Petersburg 
and  Moscow;  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
she  was  everywhere  received  attracted  fr'esh  at- 
tention to  Schumann's  works,  the  constant  aim  of 
her  noble  endeavours.  Schumann  himself,  when 
once  he  had  parted  from  home,  found  much  to. 
enjoy  in  a  journey  which  was  so  decidedly  and 
even  brilliantly  successful.  At  St.  Petersbuig 
be  was  received  with  undiminished  cordiality  by 
his  old  friend  Henselt,  who  had  made  himself  a 
new  home  there.  At  a  soiree  at  Prince  Olden- 
burg's Henselt  played  with  Madame  Schumann 
her  husband's  Variations  for  two  pianos.  The 
Bb  Symphony  was  also  performed  under  Schu- 
mann's direction  at  a  soiree  given  by  the  Counts 
Joseph  and  Michael  Wielhorsky,  highly  esteemed 
musical  connoisseurs ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
dedication  of  Schumann's  PF.  Quartet  (op.  47) 
to  a  Count  Wielhorsky  was  directly  connected 
with  this  visit. 

In  June  they  were  once  more  in  Leipzig,  and 
BO  agreeable  were  the  reminiscences  of  the  jour- 
ney that  Schumann  was  ready  at  once  with  a 
fresh  plan  of  the  same  kind — this  time  for  a  visit 
to  England  with  his  wife  in  the  following  year ; 
not,  indeed,  as  be  had  once  intended,  with  a 
view  to  permanent  residence,  but  merely  that  she 
might  win  fr'esh  laurels  as  a  player,  and  he  make 
himself  known  as  a  composer.  He  proposed  to 
conduct  parts  of  'Paradise  and  the  Peri'  in 
London,  and  anticipates  1  a  particular  success  for 
it  because  the  work  '  had  as  it  were  sprung  from 
English  soil,  and  was  one  of  the  sweetest  flowers 
of  English  verse.'  On  June  27,  1844,  he  writes 
to  Moscheles  concerning  the  project,  which  bad 
I  the  full  support  of  Mendelasohn ;  but  the  scheme 
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ultimately  came  to  nothing,  chiefly  because  of 
the  refusal  of  Baxton,  the  proprietor  of  the 
publishing  firm  of  Ewer  A,  Co.,  to  bring  out 
*  Paradise  and  the  Peri*  with  English  words. 
Still  Schumann,  even  long  after,  kept  his  eye 
steadily  fixed  on  England.  He  was  delighted 
at  being  told  that  Queen  Victoria  oflen  listened 
to  his  music,  and  had  had  the  Bb  Symphony^ 
played  by  the  private  band  at  Windsor,  and  he 
contemplated  dedicating  his  Manfred  music  (op. 
115)  to  Her  Majesty,  but  the  idea  was  given  up. 

Instead  of  going  to  England,  they  at  length  paid 
a  visit  to  Vienna  in  the  winter  of  1846.  Here 
again  Schumann  conducted  his  Bb  Symphony, 
and  his  wife  played  his  Pianoforte  Concerto.  This 
was  on  Jan.  i,  1847.  But  the  public  were  per- 
fectly unsympathetic,  and  justified  an  earlier 
utterance  of  Schumann's  that  'The  Viennese  are 
an  ignorant  people  and  know  little  of  what  goes 
on  outside  their  own  city.'  Nor  were  matters 
much  more  satisfactory  in  Berlin,  whither  .they 
went  from  Vienna  to  conduct  *  Paradise  and  the 
Peri  * ;  while  in  Prague,  where  they  performed  on 
their  way,  they  met  with  the  warmest  reception. 

The  year  1844  was  the  last  of  Schumann's 
residence  in  Leipzig;  for  in  October  he  left 
the  town  where  he  had  lived  and  worked  with 
short  intervals  for  fourteen  years,  and  moved 
to  Dresden.  He  had  given  up  the  editorship  of 
the  '  Neue  Zeitschrift '  in  July,  and  from  April 
3,  1843,  had  held  a  Professor's  chair  in  the  Con- 
servatorium,  founded  at  Leipzig  by  Mendels* 
Bohn's  exertions,  and  opened  on  that  date.  [See 
vol.  ii.  115,  a8ia,  2820.]  He  was  professor  of 
pianoforte-playing  and  composition;  but  his 
reserved  nature  was  little  suited  to  the  duties 
of  a  teacher,  though  his  name  and  the  example 
afforded  by  his  work  were  no  doubt  highly  ad- 
vantageouB  to  the  infant  Institution.  Schumann 
had  no  disciples,  properly  speaking,  either  in  the 
Conservatorium  or  as  private  pupils.  In  a  letter 
to  David  from  Dresden  he  incidentally  men- 
tions Carl  Kitter  as  having  instruction  from 
him,  and  as  having  previously  been  a  pupil 
of  Hiller's ;  and  he  writes  to  HiUer  that  he  has 
brought  young  Ritter  on  a  little.  But  what  the 
style  of  Schumann's  teaching  may  have  been 
cannot  be  told;  and  a  single  exception  only 
proves  the  rule. 

The  move  to  Dresden  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  on  account  of  Schumann's  sufiering  con- 
dition. His  nervous  afiection  rendered  change 
of  scene  absolutely  necessary  to  divert  his 
thoughts.  He  had  overworked  himself  into  a 
kind  of  stlsfek  of  music,  so  much  so  that  his 
medical  attendant  forbade  his  continually  hear- 
ing it.  In  the  musical  world  of  Leipzig  such 
a  prohibition  could  not  be  strictly  obeyed,  but 
at  Dresden  it  was  quite  different.  'Here,' 
he  writes  to  David  on  Nov.  25,  1844,  'one 
can  get  back  the  old  lost  longing  for  music, 
there  is  so  little  to  hear  1  It  just  suits  my  con- 
dition, fur  I  still  suffer  very  much  from  my 
nerves,   and    everything   afiects   and    exhausts 

1  The  flrat  perfonDftnoe  of  the  Bi?  STmptaonr  In  Zngbtnd  wm  at  the 
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me  directly.*  Aooordingly  he  at  first  lived  in 
Dresden  in  the  strictest  seclusion.  A  friend 
sought  him  out  there  and  found  him  so  changed 
that  he  entertained  grave  fears  for  his  life. 
On  several  occasions  he  tried  sea-bathing,  but 
it  was  long  before  his  health  can  be  said  to 
have  radically  improved.  In  February,  1846, 
after  a  slight  improvement,  he  again  became  very 
unwell,  as  he  did  also  in  the  summer  of  the 
following  year.  He  observed  that  he  was  unable 
to  remember  the  melodies  that  occurred  to  him 
when  composing ;  the  effort  of  invention  fatiguing 
his  mind  to  such  a  degree  as  to  impair  his 
memory.  As  soon  as  a  lasting  improvement 
took  place  in  his  health,  he  again  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  composition.  He  was  now  attractni 
more  powerfully  than  before  to  complicated  con- 
trapuntal forms.  The  ''Studies'  and  'Sketches' 
for  the  pedal-piano  (ops.  56  and  5B),  the  six  fugues 
on  the  name  of  'Bach'  (op. 60),  and  the  four  pisno 
fugues  (op.  72),  owe  their  existence  to  this  attno- 
tion.  The  greatest  work  of  the  years  1 845-6  hew- 
ever,  was  the  C  major  Symphony  (op.  61),  which 
Mendelssohn  produced  at  the  Gewandjhaus  ia 
Leipzig,  Nov.  5,  1846.  Slight 'intercourse  with  a 
few  congenial  spirits  was  now  gradually  resumed. 
Among  those  whom  he  saw  was  the  widow  of 
C.  M.  V.  Weber  (the  '  Lina  *  of  Weber's  lottos), 
whose  fine  musical  feeling  was  highly  valued  by 
Schumann.  The  first  year  in  Dresden  was  spent 
with  Ferdinand  Hiller,  who  had  been  living  there 
since  the  winter  of  1 844.  Their  interoeurse  gra- 
dually grew  into  a  lively  and  lasting  intimacy. 
When  Hiller  was  getting  up  subscription  concerts 
in  the  autumn  of  1845,  Schumann  took  an  active 
share  in  the  undertaking.  With  Richard  Wagner, 
too,  then  Capellmeister  at  Dresden,  he  was  on 
friendly  terms.  He  was  much  interested  in  the 
opera  of  Tannhiiuger,  and  heard  it  often,  express- 
ing his  opinion  of  it  in  terms  of  great  though 
not  unqualified  praise.'  But  the  natures  of 
the  two  musicians  differed  too  widely  to  allow 
of  any  real  sympathy  between  them.  Wagher 
was  always  lively,  versatile  and  talkative,  while, 
since  Schumann's  illness,  his  former  sUence  and 
reserve  had  increased,  and  even  intimate  friends, 
like  Moscheles  and  Lipinski,  had  to  lament  that 
conversation  with  him  was  now  scarcely  possible. 
At  the  end  of  Schumann's  collected  works  we 
find  a  '  TheaterbUchlein '  (1847-50)  in  which  are 
given  short  notes  of  the  impressions  made  upon 
him  by  certain  operas.  From  this  we  learn  that 
in  1 84  7  he  went  comparatively  often  to  the  theatre ; 
the  reason  being  that  at  that  time  he  himself 
was  composing  an  opera.  He  had  long  cherished 
the  idea.  So  early  as  Sept.  i,  1842,  he  writes^ 
'  Do  you  know  what  is  my  morning  and  evening 
prayer  as  an  artist?  Oerman  Opera,  There  is  tkhM 
for  work.'  He  concludes  a  critique  of  an  opera 
by  Heinrich  Esser  in  the  number  of  the  'Zeit- 
schrift' for  September  1842  with  these  significant 
words, — *  It  is  high  time  that  German  conipoters 
should  give  the  lie  to  the  reproach  that  has  long 
lain  on  them  of  having  been  so  craven  as  to  leave 
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the  field  in  possesrion  of  the  Italians  and  French. 
But  under  this  head  there  is  a  word  to  be  said  to 
the  Grerman  poets  also.*  In  1844  he  composed  a 
chorus  and  an  aria  for  an  opera  on  Byron  s  poem 
of  the  Corsair.  The  work  however  went  no 
farther,  and  the  two  pieces  still  remain  unpub- 
lished. He  also  corresponded  with  his  friend 
Zuocabnaglio  as  to  the  subject  for  an  opera, 
which  he  wished  to  find  ready  on  his  return  from 
Russia;  and  made  notes  on  more  than  twenty 
diffefent  subjects  of  all  kinds,  periods  and 
nationalities;  but  none  of  these  were  found 
suitable,  and  circumstances  led  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  project.  At  length,  in  1847,  he 
decided  on  the  legend  of  Ste.  Genevieve.  The 
two  versions  of  the  story  contained  in  the 
tragedies  of  Tieck  and  Hebbel  (principally  that 
of  Hebbel)  were  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  the 
text.  The  treatment  of  the  words  he  persuaded 
Robert  Beinick,  the  poet,  who  had  been  living 
in  Dresden  since  1844,  to  undertake.  Beinick 
however  failed  to  satisfy  him,  and  Hebbel,  who 
came  to  Dresden  at  the  end  of  July  1847,  could 
not  say  that  he  thought  it  a  satisfactory  text, 
though  he  declined  to  assist  in  remedying  the 
deficiencies  and  bringing  it  into  the  desired 
form.  This  however  was  from  no  lack  of  interest 
in  Schumann  himbelf.  On  the  contrary  Hebbel 
always  preserved  the  highest  esteem  for  him, 
and  subsequently  dedicated  to  him  his  drama 
of  '  Michel  Angelo,'  accepting  in  return  from 
Schumann  the  dedication  of  his  'Nachtlied' 
(op.  108).  But  it  was  repugnant  to  him  to  see 
his  work  mutilated  in  the  way  which  Schumann 
considered  necessary  for  an  opera.  The  com- 
poser was  at  last  obliged  to  trust  to  his  own 
poetic  powers  and  construct  a  teit  himself  from 
those  already  mentioned. 

By  August  1848  the  music  for  the  opera 
was  so  far  complete  that  Schumann  thought  he 
might  take  steps  for  its  performance.  H^  first 
thought  was  of  the  theatre  at  Leipzig,  where  he 
knew  that  he  was  most  warmly  remembered. 
'U'irsing  was  at  that  time  the  director,  Julius 
Rietz  the  conductor,  and  the  opera  was  to  have 
been  brought  out  in  the  spring  of  1849,  ^^^  ^^ 
came  to  nothing.  In  June,  when  the  preparations 
were  to  have  begun,  Schumann  was  detained  by 
domestic  circumstances,  and  the  rest  of  the  year 
■lipped  away  with  constant  evasions  and  pro- 
mises on  the  part  of  the  director  of  the  theatre. 
Even  the  promise,  'on  his  honour,'  that  the 
opera  should  be  performed  at  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary 1850,  at  latest,  was  not  kept.  And  so 
on  this  his  very  first  attempt  at  dramatic  work, 
Schumann  made  acquaintance  with  the  shady 
aide  of  theatrical  management  in  a  way  which 
must  have  disgusted  his  upright  and  honourable 
i|>irit.  In  his  indignation,  he  would  have  made 
the  director's  breach  of  faith  public,  by  in- 
voking the  aid  of  the  law;  but  his  Leipzig 
friends  were  happily  able  to  dissuade  him  from 
this  course.  At  last,  on  June  25,  1850,  the  first 
representation  of  *  Genoveva '  actually  took  place 
under  Schumann's  own  direction.  But  the  time 
was  unfavourable;  'Who,'  he  writes  to  Dr.  Her- 


mann Hartel,  '  goes  to  the  theatre  in  Ma^  or 
June,  and  not  rather  into  the  woods?'  How- 
ever, the  number  of  his  admirers  in  Leipzig 
was  great,  and  the  first  opera  by  so  famous  a 
master  excited  great  expectations;  the  house 
was  full,  and  the  reception  by  the  public,  though 
not  enthusiastic,  was  honourable  to  the  composer. 
Still,  artists  and  connoisseurs  were  tolerably 
unanimous  in  thinking  that  Schumann  lacked 
the  special  genius  for  writing  opera.  His  almost 
entire  exclusion  of  recitative  was  very  widely 
disapproved  of.  No  one  but  the  venerable  Spohr, 
who  had  attended  many  of  the  rehearsals,  gave  a 
really  favourable  verdict  upon  the  work.  In  his 
last  opera,  'The  Crusaders,'  Spohr  himself  had 
adopted  similar  methods  of  making  the  music 
follow  the  plot  closely  without  ever  coming  to  a 
standstill,  and  he  was  naturally  delighted  to 
find  the  same  in  Schumann's  work.  After  three 
representations  (June  J5,  28,  30)  'Genoveva* 
was  laid  aside  for  the  time.  Schumann,  already 
vexed  by  the  tedious  postponements  of  the  first 
performance,  and  disappointed  by  the  cold  recep- 
tion of  the  work,  was  greatly  annoyed  by  the 
discussions  in  the  public  prints,  especially  by 
a  critique  from  Dr.  £.  KrUger,  one  of  the  col- 
laborateurs  in  the  '  Neue  Zeitschrifl.'  A  letter 
from  Schumann  to  Kriiger,  in  stronger  terms 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  him,  put 
an  end  for  ever  to  their  acquaintance. 

Schumann  derived  far  more  gratiBcation  from 
the  reception  of  his  music  to  'Faust.*  In  1848 
he  completed  the  portion  he  had  originally  in- 
tended to  write  first,  viz.  the  salvation  of  Faust, 
which  forms  the  end  of  the  second  part  of  Goethe's 
poem.  On  June  25.  1848,  the  firat  performance 
took  place  among  a  limited  circle  of  friends,  upon 
whom  it  made  a  deep  impression.  The  most 
cultivated  portion  of  the  audience  was  of  opinion 
that  the  music  made  the  meaning  of  the  words 
clear  for  the  6rst  time,  so  deeply  imbued  was  the 
composer  with  the  poet's  inmost  spirit.  As  the 
100th  anniversary  of  Goethe's  birthday  was 
approaching  (Aug.  28,  1849)  it  was  decided  to 
give  a  festival  concert  in  Dresden,  at  which 
this  '  Faust '  music  and  Mendelssohn's  '  Walpur- 
gisnacht'  should  form  the  programme.  When 
the  Leipzig  people  heard  of  this  intention,  they 
would  not  be  behind  Dresden,  and  also  got  up 
a  performance  of  the  same  works  on  August 
29.  In  Weimar  too  the  '  Faust'  music  was  per- 
formed on  the  same  occasion.  ,  Schumann  was 
exceedingly  delighted  that  his  work  had  been 
employed  for  so  special  an  occasion.  He  writes  to 
Dr.  Hartel*;  '  I  should  like  to  have  Faust's  cloak, 
and  be  able  to  be  everywhere  at  once,  that  I 
might  hear  it.'  In  Dresden  the  success  of  the 
work  was  very  considerable,  but  it  made  less 
impression  at  its  first  performance  in  Leipzig. 
Schumann  took  this  quite  calmly.  *  I  hear  different 
accounts,'  says  he  in  a  letter,  'of  the  impression 
produced  by  my  scenes  firom  Faust ;  some  seem 
to  have  been  affected,  while  upon  others  it  made 
no  definite  impression.  This  is  what  I  expected. 
Perhaps  an  opportunity  may  occur  in  the  winter  for 
a  repetition  of  the  work,  when  it  is  possible  that 
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I  may  add  some  other  icenee.  This  repetition 
however  did  not  take  place  in  Schnmann^s  life- 
time. He  fulfilled  his  scheme  of  adding  several 
scenes;  and  in  1853  prefixed  an  overture  to  the 
whole  work,  which  was  divided  into  three  parts. 
It  was  not  published  complete  until  two  years 
after  his  death. 

In  the  meantime,  Schumann*s  health  had 
again  improved,  as  was  evident  firom  his  aug- 
mented creative  activity.  Indeed  his  eager  desire 
for  work  increased  in  a  way  which  gave  rise  to 
great  apprehensions.  In  the  year  1849  ^^^^  ^^ 
produced  thirty  works,  most  of  them  of  consider- 
able extent.  It  had  never  seemed  so  easy  to  him 
to  create*  ideas  and  bring  them  into  shape.  He 
composed  as  he  walked  or  stood,  and  could  not 
be  distracted,  even  by  the  most  disturbing  dronm- 
stanoes.  Thus  he  wrote  Mignon*s  song  *  Kennst 
du  das  Land'  at  Kreischa,  near  Dresden,  in  the 
midst  of  a  group  of  his  noisy  children.  And  in  a 
restaurant  near  the  post-office,  much  frequented 
by  the  artistic  sodetv  of  Dresden,  where  he  used 
to  drink  his  beer  in  the  evening,  he  would  usually 
sit  alone,  with  his  bnck  to  the  company  and  his 
face  to  the  wall,  whistling  softlv  to  himself,  and 
developing  his  musical  ideas  aU  the  time.  No 
preference  for  any  particular  form  of  art  can  be 
traced  in  Schumann's  work  at  this  time.  Piano- 
forte works  and  chamber  trios,  songs  and  vocal 
duets,  choruses,  choral  works  with  orchestra, 
concertos  with  orchestra,  compositions  for  horn, 
clarinet,  oboe,  violoncello,  or  violin,  with  piano- 
forte accompaniment,  even  melodramatic  mudc 
—all  these  thronged  as  it  were  out  of  his  imagin 
ation  in  wild  and  strange  succession.  Among 
all  the  beautiful  and  important  works  produced 
at  this  time,  the  music  to  Byron's  Manfred  de- 
serves especial  mention.  The  first  stage  perform- 
ance of  it  was  given  by  Franz  Idszt  in  Weimar 
on  June  13,  1 85  2.  For  that  occasion  the  drama 
was  adapted  for  the  stage  by  Schumann  himself, 
in  an  arrangement  which  is  printed  as  a  preface 
to  the  score  of  the  work.  The  first  performance 
of  the  music  at  a  concert  took  place  at  Leipzig 
on  March  24,  1859. 

Dresden  was  Schumann's  place  of  residence 
until  1 850.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  stay  there  his 
outward  life  was  more  active  than  before.  No 
journeys  of  note  were  made,  it  is  true,  with  the 
exception  of  those  to  Vienna  and  Berlin  already 
mentioned,  and  a  longer  expedition  undertaken 
in  1850  to  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  where  many 
concerts  were  given.  He  avoided  the  passing 
disturbance  occasioned  by  the  Dresden  insurrec- 
tion of  1849,  by  leaving  the  town  with  his  family. 
Though  no  revolutionary,  like  Richard  Wagner, 
scarcely  even  a  politician,  Schumann  loved  in- 
dividual liberty  and  wished  others,  to  enjoy  it 
also.  But  what  gave  a  different  aspect  to  his 
life  as  a  musician  in  the  last  years  of  his  stay 
in  Dresden,  was  his  occupation  as  a  conductor. 
Ferdinand  Hiller  had  conducted  a  choral  society 
for  men's  voices;  and  when  he  left  Dr^en 
to  go  to  Dlisseldorf  as  municipal  director  of 
music,  Schumann  succeeded  him  in  his  post. 
He  conducted  the  society  for  some  time  with 
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great  interest,  and  was  glad  to  find  tliat  his 
capacity  for  conducting  was  not  so  small  as  he 
hsd  generally  fancied  it  to  be.  He  was  even 
induced  to  write  a  few  works  for  male  chorus. 
Three  songs  of  War  and  Liberty  (Kriega-  und 
Freiheitslieder,  op.  62)  and  seven  songs  in  canon- 
form,  to  words  by  Rfickert  (op.  65),  were  written 
in  1847,  and  a  grand  motet  for  double  chorus  of 
men's  voices  (op.  93)  in  1849.  But  a  nature  like 
Schumann's  could  not  thrive  in  the  atmosphere  of 
a  Grerman  singing  club.  He  was  in  all  respects 
too  refined  for  the  tone  of  vulgar  comfort,  and 
often  even  of  low  sentimentality,  which  pervades 
these  assemblies,  and  they  could  not  but  be  irk- 
some to  him.  *  I  felt  myself'  he  says,  in  a  letter 
to  Hiller  written  on  April  10, 1 849,  after  his  with- 
drawal, 'out  of  my  element ;  they  were  such  nice 
{hUbaeh)  people.*  This  is  even  noticeable  in  hia 
compositions  for  male  chorus ;  they  are  not  of  the 
right  kind,  and  have  in  consequence  never  been 
much  sung.  Of  greater  artistic  importance  was 
a  society  of  mixed  voices,  which  was  constituted 
in  January  1848,  and  of  which  Schumann  was 
asked  to  take  the  lead.  It  was  not  very  large 
— ^in  1849  ^^  numbered  only  60  or  70  memben — 
but  these  were  efficient,  and  Schumann  vras  able 
'to  perform  correctly  any  music  he  11^^  with 
pleasure  and  delight.*  It  was  this  society  that 
gave  the  first  performance  of  the  third  part  of 
*  Faust's  Salvation'  in  June  1848,  at  a  private 
party;  Schumann  was  induced  to  write  many 
new  compositions  for  them,  and  they  did  mndh 
service  in  promoting  a  knowledge  of  hia  music  in 
Dresden  by  two  performances  of  '  Paradise  and 
the  Peri '  on  Jan.  5  and  12,1 850.  They  even  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  him  into  social  amuaementa. 
In  August  184^  a  general  excursion  was  arranged, 
in  which  Schumann  took  what  was,  for  him,  a 
lively  interest.  He  even  invited  David  and  bis 
wife  to  come  over  firom  Leipzig  for  the  occasion, 
writing, '  Listen ;  on  Sunday  week  we  are  going 
with  the  choral  sodety  for  a  trip  of  pleasure  and 
music  to  Pillnitz.  It  will  be  great  fun ;  there 
will  be  some  pretty  women  and  plenty  of  singing. 
How  would  it  be,  David,  if  you  were  to  come  too  \ 
Much  indeed  depends  upon  the  weather,  but  the 
pi^tv  will  only  be  put  off  in  case  of  heavy  rain.' 

That  Schumann^  after  so  successful  a  beginning 
in  the  art  of  conducting,  considered  himself 
fitted  to  undertake  the  direction  of  performances 
on  a  laiger  scale,  is  evident  from  the  following 
circumstance.  After  Mendelssohn's  death  the 
Gewandhaus  concerts  were  conducted  by  Julius 
Rietz,  who  until  1847  had  been  at  work  in 
DtisseldorE  In  the  summer  of  1849  *  report 
reached  Dresden  that  Rietz  wab  going  to  suc- 
ceed O.  Nicolai  as  royal  Oapellmeister  at  Berlin. 
Schumann  thereupon  applied  for  the  poet  of  con- 
cert director  at  the  Grewandhaus.  Dr.  Hermann 
Hartel  was  to  be  the  medium  of  communication, 
and  Schmnann,  with  a  well-founded  expectation 
that  the  choice  would  fall  upon  him,  gave  him- 
self up  for  a  time  with  great  pleasure  to  the 
idea  of  becoming  the  successor  of  the  honoured 
Mendelssohn.  '  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure,' 
he  wrote,  *  if  the  thing  came  to  pass.    I  long  for 
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rognlMT  duty,  and  though  I  can  never  forget  the 
last  few  yean,  during  which  I  have  lived  ezclu- 
dvely  as  a  composer^  and  know  that  bo  productive 
and  happy  a  time  may  perhaps  never  be  mine 
again,  yet  I  feel  impelled  towarda  a  life  of  active 
work,  and  my  highest  endeavour  would  be  to 
keep  up  the  renown  which  the  institution  has 
80  long  oijoyed.*  This  wish  was  not  realised, 
fisT  Riets  remained  itt  Leipzig.  But  Schumann's 
desire  for  a  more  extended  field  of  work  as  a 
conductor  was  to  be  satisfied  in  another  way  in 
the  following  year. 

In  1850  Hiller  gave  up  his  post  in  Diisselderf 
to  obey  a  call  to  Cologne  as  Capellmeister  to  that 
city.  He  suggested  that  Schumann  should  be 
his  sooeessor,  and  opened  negotiations  with  him. 
Some  efibrts  were  made  to  keep  him  in  Dresden 
and  to  obtain  his  appointment  as  Capell- 
meister to  the  King  of  Saxony ;  but  the  attempt 
was  unsuccessful,  and  Schumann  accepted  the 
direetorship  at  Dfisseldorf  that  summer  though 
Kb  left  his  native  place  with  deep  regret,  and 
not  without  some  suspicions  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  music  in  Dttsaeldorf,  of  which  he  had 
heard  much  that  was  unfavourable  fiitim  Men- 
delssohn and  Riets.  In  his  new  post  he  had  the 
direction  of  a  vocal  union  and  of  an  orchestra^ 
and  a  number  of  concerts  to  conduct  in  the 
course  of  the  winter.  He  arrived  at  Dttsseldorf 
Sept.  3,  1850,  and  the  first  winter  concert  was 
in  some  sort  a  formal  reception  of  him,  since  it 
consisted  of  the  overture  to  '  Genoveva,*'  some  of 
his  songSy  and  Fart  I.  of  '  Paradise  and  the  Peri.* 
It  was  under  the  direction  of  Julius  Tausch; 
Schumann  himself  appearing  as  conductor  for 
tibe  first  time  on  Oct.  24. 

He  was  very  weU  satisfied  with  his  new  sphere 
of  work.  The  vocal  resouroes,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  the  choirB  of  the  Rhine  towns,  were 
admirable  ;  Hiller  had  cultivated  them  with 
■pedal  zeal,  and  he  and  Rietz  had  left  the 
orchestra  so  well  drilled  that  Schumann,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  enjoyed  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  being  able  to  hear  everything  that 
he  wrote  for  the  orchestra  performed  at  once. 
The  concerts  took  up  no  more  of  his  time  than 
he  was  willing  to  give,  and  left  him  ample 
leisure  for  his  own  work«  Cham^  music  was 
also  attainable,  for  in  J.  von  Wasielewski  there 
was  a  good  solo  violinist  on  the  spot.  Schu- 
mann and  his  wife  -were  at  once  welcomed  in 
Dttsseldorf  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  every 
attention  and  consideration  was  shown  to  them 
both.  It  might  be  said  that  their  position  here 
was  one  of  special  ease,  and  they  soon  formed 
a  delightful  circle  of  intimate  acquaintances. 
Uttle  as  his  music  was  then  known  in  the 
Bhine-citiee,  Sdiumann*s  advent  in  person  seems 
to  have  given  a  strong  impulse  to  the  public 
feeling  for  music  in  Dttsseldorf.  The  interest  in 
the  subscription  concerts  during  the  winter  of 
1850  was  crreater  than  it  had  ever  been  before; 
an  '  '  ^  ard  of  directors  was  able  at  the 
cb^'  '  i  usual  series  of  six  concerts,  to  un- 
de^  •  '  '  ■■  p(<cond  series  of  three  or  four.  At 
Sc  ostanoe  one  of  the  winter  concerts 
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was  entirdy  devoted  to  the  works  of  living 
composers,  an  idea  then  perfectly  novel,  and 
showing  that  he  had  remained  fiuthful  to  his 
desire-^manifested  long  before  through  the  Zeit- 
Bchrift — of  fjBcilitating  the  advancement  of  young 
and  gifted  composers.  At  first  Schumann's 
direction  gave  entire  satisfaction.  If  some  per- 
formances were  not  perfectly  successful,  tney 
were  compensated  for  by  others  of  special  excel- 
lence; and  the  execution  of  Beethoven's  A  major 
Symphony  at  the  thifd  concert  even  seemed  to 
shew  that  he  was  a  bom  conductor.  But  it  was 
not  so  in  reality ;  indeed  he  was  wholly  want- 
ing in  the  real  talent  for  conducting ;  all  who 
ever  saw  him  conduct  or  who  played  under  his 
direction  are  agreed  on  this  point.  Irrespective 
of  the  hot  that  conducting  for  any  length  of 
time  tired  him  out,  he  had  neither  the  coUect- 
ednses  and  prompt  presence  of  mind,  nor  the 
sympathetio  faculty,  nor  the  enterprising  dash, 
without  each  of  which  eond^ieiing  in  the  true 
sense  is  impossible.  He  even  found  a  difficulty 
in  starting  at  a  given  tempo ;  nay,  he  sometimes 
shrank  from  giving  any  initial  beat;  so  that 
some  energetic  pioneer  would  begi^  without 
waiting  for  the  signal,  and  without  incurring 
Schumann's  wrath.  Besides  this,  any  thorough 
practice  bit  by  bH  with  his  orchestra,  with 
mstructive  remarks  by  the  way  as  te  the  mode 
of  execution,  was  impossible  to  this  great  artist, 
who  in  this  respect  was  a  striking  contrast  to 
Mendelssohn.  He  would  have  a  piece  played 
through,  and  if  it  did  not  answer  to  his  wishes, 
had  it  repeated.  If  it  went  no  better  the  second, 
or  perhaps  even  a  third  time,  he  would  be  ex- 
tremely angry  at  what  he  censidezed  the  clumsi- 
ness or  even  the  ill-will  of  the  players;  but  detailed 
remarks  he  never  made.  Any  one  knowing  his 
silent  nature  and  his  instinotive  dislike  to  con- 
tact with  the  outer  world,^  might  certainly  have 
feared  from  the  first  that  he  would  find  great 
difficulty  in  asserting  himself  as  a  director  of  large 
masses.  And  as  years  went  on  his  incapaoiiy 
for  conducting  constantly  increased,  as  the  iuue 
showed,  with  the  growth  of  an  illness^  whic&, 
after  seeming  to  have  been  completely  overcome 
in  Dresden,  returned  inDttsseldorf  with  increasing 
gravity.  His  genius  seemed  constantly  to  shrink 
from  Uie  outside  world  into  the  depths  of  his 
soul.  His  silence  became  a  imiversaDy  accepted 
fact,  and  to  those  who  saw  him  for  the  first  time  he 
seemed  apathetic^  But  in  fact  he  was  anything 
rather  than  that;  he  would  let  a  visitor  talk  for 
a  long  time  on  all  kinds  of  subjects  without 
saying  a  word,  and  then  when  the  caller  rose  to 
leave,.  *  not  to  disturb  the  master  longer,'  he  would 
discover  thai  Schumann  had  followed  the  on^ 
sided  ^conversation*  with  unfailing  interest.  When 
sitting  for  an  hour,  as  he  was  accustomed  of  an 
evening,  with  friends  or  acquaintances  at  the  re- 
staurant, if  anything  was  said  that  touched  or 
pleased  him  he  would  give  the  speaker  a  radiant, 
expressive  glance,  but  without  a  word ;  and  the 
incessant  creative  labours  to  which  he  gave  him- 
self up  so  long  as  he  was  able  are  the  best  proof 
of  the  rich  vitality  which  constantly  flowed 
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from  the  deepest  souzoei  of  his  sonL  In  the 
^mily  circle  he  wm  a  different  man ;  there  he 
could  be  gay  and  talkative  to  a  degree  that 
would  have  lurprised  a  Btraneer.  He  loved  hie 
diildren  tenderly  and  was  fond  of  occupying  him- 
self with  them.  The  three  piano  sonatas  (op. 
XI 8)  oompoeed  for  his  daughters  Julie,  Elise  and 
Marie,  the  Album  for  beginners  (op.  68) ;  the 
Children's  Ball  (op.  130),  and  other  pieces,  are 
touching  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed this  feeling  in  music. 

The  first  great  work  of  the  Dlisseldorf  period 
was  the  £b  Symphony  (cm.  97),  marked  by  the 
composer  as  no.  3,  although  it  is  really  the  fourth 
of  the  published  ones,  the  D  minor  Symphony 
preceding  it  in  order  of  composition.  If  we  call 
the  Overture,  Scherso  and  finale  (op.  5  a)  a  sym- 
phony too,  then  the  £b  Symphony  must  rank 
as  the  fifth.  It  would  seem  that  Schumann  had 
begun  to  work  at  it  before  his  change  of  resi- 
dence. As  soon  as  he  conceived  the  project  of 
leaving  Saxony  for  the  Rhine,  he  bethought 
himself  of  the  great  musical  festival  which  ever 
since  18 18  had  been  held  in  the  lower  Rhine' 
districts,  and  was  inspired  by  the  idea  of  assist- 
ing at  one  of  these  in  the  capacity  of  a  com- 
poser. He  wrote  down  this  great  work  with 
its  five  movements  between  Nov.  2  and  Dec. 
9, 1850.  He  has  told  us  that  it  was  intended  to 
convey  the  impressions  which  he  received  during 
a  visit  to  Cologne ;  so  that  its  ordinary  name  of 
the  'Rhenish  Symphony'  may  be  accepted  as 
correct.  It  was  first  peribrmed  at  DUsseldorf  on 
Feb.  6,  1 85 1,  and  then  At  Cologne  on  Feb.  25, 
both  times  under  the  direction  of  the  composer, 
but  was  coldly  received  on  both  occasions.' 

Although  Schumann  had  had  no  pleasant 
experiences  in  connection  with  the  opera  '  Geno- 
veva,'  he  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  making 
another  essay  in  dramatic  composition.    In  Oct. 

1850  he  received  £ram  Richard  Pobl,  at  that  time 
a  student  in  the  Leipzig  university,  Schiller's 
'Bride  of  Messina'  arranged  as  an  opera  Ubretto. 
Schumann  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  set  it 
to  music ;  but  in  Dec.  1850  and  Jan.  1851  he 
wrote  an  Overture  to  the  'Braut  von  Messina* 
(op.  100),  which  showed  how  mueh  the  material 
of  the  play  had  interested  him,  in  spite  of  his 
refusal  to  set  it.  He  inclined  to  a  more  cheerful, 
or  even  a  comic  subject,  and  Groethe's  'Hermann 
und  Dorothea'  seemed  to  him  appropriate  for  an 
operetta.  He  consulted  several  poets  concerning 
the  arrangement,  and  having  made  out  a  scheme 
of  treatment,  wrote  the  Overture  at  Christmas 

1 85 1  (op.  1 36).  The  work  however  progressed  no 
fJEuther.  He  subsequently  turned  his  attention  to 
Auerbach's  'Dorfgeschichten,'  but  without  finding 
any  good  material,  and  no  second  opera  firom  his 
pen  ever  saw  the  light. 

He  completed  however  a  number  of  vocal 
compositions  for  the  concert-room,  in  which  his 
taste  for  dramatic  music  had  free  play.  A  young 
poet  from  Chemniti,  Merits  Horn,  had  sent  him 

1  Sm  thli  DletionAiy.  toL  U.  p.  487. 
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a  fisery  poem,  which  greatly  interested  him. 
After  many  abbreviations  and  alterations  made 
by  Horn  himself  at  Schumann's  suggestion, '  The 
Pilgrimage  of  the  Rose'  (Der  Roee  Pilgerfahrt, 
op.  Ill)  was  really  set  to  music  between  April 
and  Jnly  1851.  The  work,  which  both  in  fonn 
and  substance  resembles  '  Paradise  and  the 
Peri,'  except  that  it  is  treated  in  a  manner  at 
once  more  detailed  and  more  idyllic,  had  at  first 
a  simple  pianoforte  accompaniment,  but  in  No- 
vember Schumann  arranged  it  for  orcheetra.  June 
1 85 1  is  also  the  date  of  the  composition  of  Uhland's 
ballad  'Der  Konigssohn'  (op.  116)  in  a  semi-dra- 
matic form,  to  which  indeed  he  was  almost  driven 
by  the  poem  itself.  Schumann  was  much  pleased 
with  his  treatment  of  this  ballad,  which  he  has 
set  for  soli,  chorus,  and  orchestra.  In  the  ooune 
of  the  next  two  years  he  wrote  three  more  works 
of  the  same  kind :  *  Dee  Siingers  Fluch '  (op.  1 30), 
a  ballad  .of  Uhland's;  'Vom  Pagen  und  aer 
Eonigstochter'  (op.  140)  a  ballad  by  Geibel ;  and 
'Das  Glttck  von  Edenhall'  (op.  143),  a  baUad  by 
Uhhmd. 

In  the  last  two  poems  he  made  alterations  of 
more  or  less  importance,  to  bring  them  into  shape 
for  musical  setting,  but  the  *  SiUigers  Fluch '  had 
to  be  entirely  remodelled — ^a  diflicult  and  im- 
grateful  task,  which  Richard  Pohl  carried  oat 
after  Schumann's  own  suggestions. 

At  that  time  this  young  man,  a  thorough  ari* 
mthusiast^  kept  up  a  lively  intercourse  with 
Schumann  both  personally  and  by  letter.  They 
devised  together  the  plan  of  a  grand  oratorio. 
Schumann  wavered  between  a  biblical  and  an 
historical  subject,  thinking  at  one  time  of  the. 
Virgin  Mary,  at  another  of  Ziska  or  Luther.  His 
final  choice  fell  upon  Luther.  He  pondered  deeply 
upon  the  treatment  of  his  materials.  It  was  to 
be  an  oratorio  suitable  both  for  the  church  and 
the  concert  room,  and  in  its  poetical  form  as 
dramatic  as  possible.  In  point  of  musical  treat- 
ment he  intended  the  chorus  to  predominate,  as 
in  Handel's  'Israel  in  £gypt>'  of  which  he  had 
given  a  performance  in  the  winter  of  1850.  More- 
over it  was  not  to  be  complicated  and  contra> 
puntal  in  style,  but  simple  and  popular,  so  that 
'  peasant  and  citizen  alike  should  understand  it.* 
The  more  he  pondered  it  the  more  was  he  in- 
spired with  the  grandeur  of  the  subject,  although 
by  no  means  blind  to  its  difficulties.  '  It  inspires 
courage*  he  says,  'and  also  humility.'  He 
could  not  however  coincide  with  his  poet's 
opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  work,  the 
latter  having  formed  the  idea  of  a  sort  of 
trilogy,  in  oratorio  form,  while  Schumann  wished 
the  work  to  be  within  the  limit  of  one  evening's 
perform^ce,  lasting  about  two  hours  and  a  half. 
In  this  way  the  few  years  of  creative  activity 
that  were  still  granted  to  him  slipped  away,  and 
the  oratorio  remained  unwritten.  The  impossi- 
bility of  satisfying,  by  the  oratorio  on  Luther, 
the  inclination  for  grave  and  religious  music 
which  became  ever  stronger  with  increasing 
years,  is  partly  the  reason  of  his  writi^ig  in  1853 
a  Mass  (op.  147)  and  a  Requiem  (op.  148).  But 
to  these  he  was  also  incited  by  outward  ciroom- 
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stances.  The  inhabitants  of  Dlisseldorf  are  moeily 
Catholics,  the  organ-lofts  in  the  principal  churches 
are  too  imall  to  hold  a  large  choir  and  orchestra, 
and  the  regular  churdi-muric  was  in  a  bad  con- 
dition. The  choral  Bodety  which  Schumann  con- 
ducted was  accustomed,  as  a  reward  for  its  labours, 
to  have  several  concerts  of  church  music,  or  at 
least  sacred  compoeitionB,  every  year ;  and  Schu- 
mann was  probably  thinking  of  this  custom  in 
his  Mass  and  his  Requiem,  but  he  was  not  des- 
tined ever  to  hear  them  pe^urmed. 

In  the  summer  of  185 1  he  and  his  family  made 
a  tour  in  Switzerland,  which  he  had  not  visited 
since  the  time  of  his  student-life  in  Heidelberg ; 
on  his  return  he  went  to  Antwerp,  for  a  com- 
petitive performance  by  the  Belgian  'Manner- 
gesangverein '  (a  society  of  male  singers),  on 
August  1 7,  at  which  he  bad  been  asked  to  aid  in 
adjudging  the  prizes.  Two  years  later,  towards 
the  end  of  i8<>3,  he  and  his  wife  once  more 
visited  the  Netherlands,  and  made  a  concert-tour 
through  Holland,  meeting  with  such  an  enthusi- 
astic reception  that  he  cosld  not  help  saying  that 
his  music  seemed  to  have  struck  deeper  root 
there  than  in  Germany.  In  March  185  a  they 
revisited  Leipzig,  where,  between  the  14th  and 
the  aist,  a  quantity  of  his  music  was  performed ; 
the  Manfred  overture  and  the  'Pilgerfahrt  der 
Rose  *  at  a  public  mating  on  the  14th ;  the  D 
minor  Sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violin  (op.  121) 
in  a  private  circle,  on  the  I5ih;  the  £b  Sym- 
phony at  a  concert  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  the 
1 8th ;  the  Pianoforte  Trio  in  G  minor  (op.  110)  at 
a  chamber  concert  on  the  a  i  st.  On  Nov.  6, 1 85 1, 
the  overture  to  the  *  Braut  von  Messina '  was  idso 
performed  at  the  Gewandhaus.  The  public  had 
thus,  during  this  season,  ample  opportunityx)f  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  latest  works  of  this  in- 
exhaustible composer.  But  although  he  had  lived 
in  Leipzig  for  fourteen  years,  and  had  brought 
out  most  of  his  compositions  there,  besides  having 
a  circle  of  sincerely  devoted  friends  in  that  dty, 
he  could  not  on  thas  occasion  boast  of  any  great 
success;  the  public  received  him  with  respect 
and  esteem,  but  with  no  enthusiasm.  But  in  this 
respect  Schumann  had  lived  through  a  variety 
of  experience ;  '  I  am  accustomed,'  he  writes  to 
Pohl,  Dec.  7,  1 85 1,  when  speaking  of  the  recep- 
tion of  the  overture  to  the  *  Braut  von  Messina,' 
*to  find  that  my  compositions,  particularly  the 
best  and  deepest,  are  not  understood  by  the  public 
at  a  first  hearing.*  Artists  however  had  come  to 
Leipzig  firom  some  distance  for  the  *  Schumann- 
week  ' ;  among  them  Liszt  and  Joachim. 

In  August  1853  there  was  held  in  Dfisseldorf 
a  festival  of  music  for  men's  voices,  in  which 
Schumann  sssisted  as  conductor,  though,  owing 
to  his  health,  only  to  a  very  limited  extent 
He  took  a  more  important  part  at  Whitsuntide 
1853,  when  the  31st  of  the  Lower  Rhine  Festi- 
vals was  celebrated  in  Diisseldorf  on  May  15, 
16,  and  17.  He  conducted  the  music  of  the  first 
day,  consisting  of  Handel*s  *  Messiah  *  and  of 
his  own  Symphony  in  D  minor,  which  was  ex- 
ceedingly well  received.  In  the  concerts  of  the 
two  following  days,  which  were  conducted  chiefly 
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by  Iffiller,  two  more  of  Schumann's  larger  compo- 
sitions were  performed ;  the  Pianoforte  Concerto 
in  A  minor,  and  a  newly  composed  Festival 
Overture  wiUi  soli  and  chorus  on  the  *  Rhein- 
weinlied'  (op.  133).  But  although  Schumann 
appeared  in  so  brilliant  a  way  as  a  composer, 
and  as  such  was  honoured  and  appreciated  in 
Dfisseldorf,  yet  there  was  no  concealing  the 
fact  that  as  a  conductor  he  was  inefficient. 
The  little  talent  for  conducting  that  he  showed 
on  his  arrival  in  Dlisseldorf  had  disappeared 
with  his  departing  health.  It  was  in  fact 
necessary  to  procure  so&ie  one  to  take  his  place. 
An  attempt  was  made  after  the  first  winter 
concert  of  the  year  (Oct.  37, 1853)  to  induce  him 
to  retire  fora  time  from  the  post  of  his  own  accord. 
But  this  proposal  was  badly  received.  The  fiict 
however  remains,  that  from  the  date  just  men- 
tioned all  the  practices  and  performances  were 
conducted  by  Julius  Tausch,  whe  thus  became 
Schumann's  real  successor.  No  doubt  the  direc- 
tors of  the  society  were  really  in  the  right; 
though  perhaps  the  form  in  which  Schumann*s 
relation  to  the  society  was  expressed  might 
have  been  better  chosen.  The  master  was  now 
taken  up  with  the  idea  of  leaving  Dlisseldorf  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  of  adopting  Vienna,  for 
which  he  had  preserved  a  great  affection,  as  his 
permanent  residence.  But  fate  had  decided 
otherwise. 

The  dissatisfaction  induced  in  his  mind  by 
the  events  of  the  autumn  of  1853  was  however 
mitigated  partly  by  the  tour  in  Holland  already 
mentioned,  and  pa^ly  by  another  incident.  It 
happened  that  in  October  a  young  and  wholly 
unlmown  musician  arrived,  with  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction from  Joachim.  Johannes  Brahms — 
for  he  it  was — immediately  excited  Schumann's 
warmest  interest  by  the  genius  of  his  playing  and 
the  originality  of  his  compositions.  In  his  early 
days  he  had  always  been  the  champion  of  the 
young  and  aspiring,  and  now  as  a  matured  artist 
he  took  pleasure  in  smoothing  the  path  of  this 
gifted  youth.  Schumann's  literary  pen  had  lain 
at  rest  for  nine  years ;  he  now  once  more  took  it 
up,  for  the  last  time,  in  order  to  say  a  powerful 
word  for  Brahms  to  the  wide  world  of  art.  An 
article  entitled  '  Neue  Bahnen'  (New  Paths)  ap- 
peared on  Oct.  38,  1853,  in  No.  18  of  that  yearns 
'  Zeitschrift.'  In  this  he  pointed  to  Brahms  as 
the  artist  whose  vocation  it  would  be  'to  utter  the 
highest  ideal  expression  of  our  time.'  He  does  not 
speak  of  him  as  a  youth  or  beginner,  but  welcomes 
him  into  the  circle  of  Masters  as  a  fully  equipped 
combatant.  When  before  or  since  did  an  artist 
find  such  words  of  praise  for  one  of  his  fellows !  It 
ii  as  though,  having  already  given  so  many  noble 
proofs  of  sympathetic  appreciation,  he  could  not 
leave  the  world  without  once  more,  after  his 
long  silence,  indelibly  stamping  the  image  of  his 
pure,  lofty,  and  unenvious  artist-nature  on  the 
hearts  of  bis  fellow  men. 

So  far  as  Brahms  was  concerned,  it  is  true  that 
this  brilliant  envoi  laid  him  under  a  heavy  debt 
of  duty,  in  the  necessity  of  measuring  his  produc- 
tions by  the  very  highest  standard ;  and  at  the 
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time  Sehunuum  was  luppoBed  to  hare  attributed 
to  Brahma,  as  he  did  to  the  poetea  Elisabeth 
Kulmann,  gifts  which  he  did  not  aotually  possess. 
Twenty-eight  years  have  passed  and  we  now  know 
that  Schamann*8  keen  insight  did  not  deceive 
him,  and  that  Brahms  has  verified  aU  the  ezpectar 
tions  formed  of  him.  His  interooarae  witii  the 
young  composer  (then  20  years  old),  in  whom  he 
took  the  widest  and  most  affectionate  interest, 
was  a  great  pleasure  to  Schumann. 

At  that  time  too  Albert  Dietrioh  (now  Hof* 
capellmeister  at  Oldenbuig)  was  staying  in  Dtis- 
seldorf,  and  Sdiumann  proved  to  the  utmost  the 
troth  of  what  he  had  written  onlv  a  few  months 
previously  of  Kirohner,  that  he  loved  to  follow 
the  progress  of  ^oung  men.  A  sonata  for  piano- 
forte and  viohn  exists  in  MS.  which  Schu- 
mann composed  during  this  month  (October 
1853),  in  conjunction  with  Brahms  and  Dietrich. 
Dietrioh  begins  with  an  allegro  in  A  nuDor; 
Schiunann  follows  with  an  intermesso  in  F  major ; 
Brahms — who  signs  himself  Johannes  KreiUUr 
jvnior~~%A6M  an  allegro  in  C  minor ;  and  Schu- 
mann winds  up  the  work  with  a  finale  in  A 
minor,  ending  in  A  major.  The  title  of  the 
sonata  is  worth  noting.  Joachim  was  coming 
to  Diisseldorf  to  play  at  the  concert  of  Oct.  37, 
so  Schumann  wrote  on  the  title-page  'In  an- 
ticipation of  the  arrival  of  our  beloved  and 
honoured  firiend  Joseph  Joachim,  this  sonata 
was  written  by  Bobert  Schumann,  Albert  Die- 
trich, and  Johannes  Brahms.'  ^ 

This  interesting  intimacy  cannot  have  con- 
tinued long,  since  in  November  Schumann  went 
to  Holland  wi^  his  wife,  and  did  not  return  till 
Dec.  23.  But  he  met  Brahms  again  in  Hanover 
in  January  1854,  ^^  ^  performance  of  'Paradise 
and  the  Peri,'  where  he  found  also  Joachim  and 
Julius  Otto  Grimm  (now  musical  director  at 
Miinster).  A  circle  of  gifted  and  devoted  young 
artists  gathered  round  the  master  and  rejoioed 
in  having  him  among  them,  little  imagining  that 
within  a  few  months  he  would  be  suddenly 
snatched  irom  them  for  ever. 

Schumann's  appearance  was  that  of  a  man 
with  a  good  constitution ;  his  figure  was  above 
the  middle  height,  full  and  well-built ;  but  hb , 
nervous  system  had  always  shown  extreme  ex- 
citability, and  even  so  early  as  his  twenty-fourth 
year  he  suffered  from  a  nervous  disorder  which 
increased  to  serious  di^ase.  At  a  still  earlier 
date  he  had  shown  a  certain  morbid  hypertension 
of  feeling,  in  connection  with  his  passionate  studv 
of  Jean  Paul,  of  whom  he  wrote,  even  in  his  i8th 
year,  that  he  often  drove  him  to  the  verge  of  mad- 
ness. Violent  shocks  of  emotion,  as  for  instance  the 
sudden  announcement  of  a  death,  or  the  struggle 
fiar  the  hand  of  Clsra  Wieck,  would  bring  him 
into  a  condition  of  mortal  anguish,  and  the  most 
terrible  state  of  bewilderment  and  helplessness, 
followed  by  days  of  overwhelming  melancholy. 
A  predisposition  to  worry  himself,  an  '  ingenuity 
in  clinging  to  unhappy  ideas,'  often  embittered 
the  fibirest  moments  of  his  life.    Gloomy  antici- 
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paliooB  darkened  his  soul  ;  'I  often  feel  as  if  I 
should  not  live  much  longer,*  he  says  in  a  letter 
to  ZuocalmagUo  of  May  18,  1837,  'and  I  should 
like  to  do  a  little  more  work ';  ana  later,  to  Hiller 
— 'man  must  work  while  it  is  yet  day.'  The 
vigour  of  youth  for  a  time  conquered  thess 
melancholy  aberrations*  and  after  hia  marriage 
the  calm  and  equable  happiness  which  he  found 
in  his  wife  for  a  long  time  expelled  the  evil 
spirit.  It  was  not  tiU  1844  that  he  aicain  fell 
a  prey  to  serious  nervous  tendon.  This  was 
evidently  the  result  of  undue  mental  strain,  and 
for  a  time  he  was  forced  to  give  up  aU  w«k, 
and  even  the  hearing  of  music,  and  to  with- 
draw into  perfect  solitude  at  Dreeden.  His  im- 
provement was  slow  and  not  without  relapses; 
but  in  1849  he  felt  quite  re-established,  as  we 
gather  from  his  letters  and  from  the  work  he 
accomplished;  and  hia  condition  seems  to  have 
remained  satis^tory  till  about  the  end  of  185 1. 
Then  the  symptoms  of  disease  reappeared;  he 
had,  as  usual,  been  again  working  without  paoie 
or  respite,  and  even  with  increased  severity ;  sad 
was  himself  so  much  alarmed  as  to  seek  a 
remedy.  Various  eccentricities  of  conduct  be- 
trayed even  to  strangers  the  state  of  nervous  ex- 
citability in  which  he  was.  By  degrees  delunooi 
grew  upon  him,  and  he  fancied  that  he  inceeantly 
heard  one  particular  note,  or  certain  haimonies, 
or  voices  whispering  words  of  reproof  or  en- 
couragement. Once  in  the  night  he  fancied  that 
the  spirits  of  Schubert  and  Mendelssohn  brouffht 
him  a  musical  ikeme^  and  he  got  up  and  noted  it 
down.  He  was  agidn  attacked  by  that  'moortal 
anguish  of  mind '  of  which  he  had  had  former  ex- 
perience, and  which  left  him  perfectly  distracted. 
StUl,  all  these  symptoms  were  but  temporary, 
and  between  the  attacks  Schumann  was  in  ftdl 
possession  of  his  sensesandself-control.  Hehimself 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  placed  in  an  asylum,  but 
meanwhile  worked  on  in  his  old  way.  He  wrote 
some  variations  for  the  piano  on  the  theme  re- 
vealed to  him  by  Schubert  and  MendeLaeoho, 
but  they  were  his  last  work,  and  remained  un- 
finished. On  Feb.  27,  1854,  in  the  afternoon, 
in  one  of  bis  fits  of  agony  of  mind,  he  left  the 
house  unobserved  and  threw  himself  from  the 
bridge  into  the  Rhine.  Some  boatmen  were  on 
the  watch  and  rescued  him,  and  he  was  recognised 
and  carried  home.  Unmistakeable  symptoms  of 
insanity  now  declared  themselves,  but  after  a  few 
days  a  peculiar  clearness  and  calmness  of  mind 
returned,  and  with  it  his  iir^ressible  love  of 
work.  He  completed  the  variation  on  which  he 
had  been  at  work  before  the  great  catastrophe. 
These  last  efforts  of  his  wearied  genius  remain 
unpublished,  but  Brahms  has  used  the  theme  for 
a  set  of  4-hand  variations  which  form  one  of  his 
most  beautiful  and  touching  works  (op.  23),  and 
which  he  has  dedicated  to  Schumann^  daughter 
Julie. 

The  last  two  yean  of  Schumann's  life  were 
spent  in  the  private  as^um  of  Dr.  Bichan  at 
Endenich  near  Bonn.  His  mental  disorder  de- 
veloped into  deep  melancholy ;  at  times — as  in 
the  spring  of  1855 — when  for  a  while  he  seem^ 
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better,  his  outward  demeanour  was  almost  the 
same  as  before.  He  corresponded  with  his  friends 
and  receiTed  visits,  but  gradually  the  pinions  of 
his  soul  drooped  and  fell,  and  he  died  in  the  arms 
of  his  wife,  July  39,  1856,  only  46  years  of  age. 
Soon  after  Schumann's  death  hb  music  achieved 
»  popularity  in  Germany  which  will  bear  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  most  favourite  of  the 
older  masters.  When  onoe  the  peculiarities  of 
his  style  grew  familiar,  it  was  realised  that 
these  very  peculiarities  had  their  origin  in  the 
deepest  feelings  of  the  nation.  The  desire  of 
giving  outward  expression  to  the  love  which  was 
felt  towards  him,  soon  asserted  itself  more  and 
more  strongly.  Schumann  was  buried  at  Bonn, 
in  the  churchyard  opposite  the  Stementhor,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  monument  to  him 
there.  On  Aug.  17, 18  and  19, 1873,  a  Schumann 
festival  took  place  at  Bonn,  consisting  entirely 
of  ike  masters  compositions.  The  conducting 
was  undertaken  by  Joachim  and  Wasielewski, 
and  among  the  pOTformers  were  Madame  Schu- 
mann, who  played  her  husband's  Pianoforte  Con- 
certo, and  Stockhausen.  The  festival  was  one 
of  overwhelming  interest,  owing  to  the  sympathy 
taken  in  it,  and  the  manner  in  which  that  sym- 
pathy was  displayed.  The  proceeds  of  the  con- 
certs were  devoted  to  a  monument  to  Schumann*s 
memory,  which  was  executed  by  A.  Donndorf  of 
Stuttgart,  erected  over  the  grave,  and  unveiled 
on  May  a,  1880.  On  this  occasion  also  a  concert 
took  place,  consisting  of  compositions  by  Schu- 
mann, and  Brahms^s  Violin  Concerto  (op.  77), 
conducted  by  himself  and  played  by  Joacbt 
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Schimiann,  with  his  activity  both  as  an  author 
and  as  a  composer,  was  a  new  phenomenon  in 
German  music.  It  is  true  that  be  had  had  a 
predecessor  in  this  respect  in  C.  M.  von  Weber, 
who  also  had  a  distinct  g^ift  and  vocation  for 
authorship,  and  whose  collected  writings  form  a 
literary  monument  possessing  far  more  than  a 
merely  personal  interest.  Still  Weber  was  pre- 
vented by  circumstances  and  by  his  own  natural 
restlessness  from  fuUy  developing  his  literary 
talent,  while  Schumann  benefitted  by  the  restraint 
and  discipline  of  his  ten  years  of  editorship.  In 
1854  he  had  his  'Gesammelte  Schriftei^ttber 
Mudk  und  Musiker '  pubBsbed  in  fe 
by  Wigand  in  Leipzig,  and  it  was  n^ 
reaching  its  second  ^Ition,  which  -appd^lKkin 
two  volumes  in  187^.  This  oollection  h 
is  not  nearly  complete,  and  the  essays  it  inc! 
have  been  much  altered.  A  fall  and  co: 
edition  of  his  writings  is  stfll  a  desideratum. 

It  must  not  however  be  imagined  that  BcS 
mann's  aim  as  an  authi^^Mto  lay  down  the 
principles  on  which  he  won^|^^a  composer; 
it  is  indeed  hardly  possible  t^H^ast  the  criti- 
cal and  the  productive  elements  in  his  works. 
His  authorship  and  his  musical  oompositionawere 
two  distinct  phases  of  a  creative  nature,  and  if  it 
was  by  composition  that  he  satisfied  his  purely 
musical  craving  it  was  by  writing  that  he  gave 
utterance  to  his  poetical  instincts.  His  essays  are 
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for  the  most  part  rather  rhapsodies  on  musical 
works,  or  poetical  imagery  lavished  on  musical  sub- 
jects, than  criticisms  properly  speaking;  and  the 
cases  where  he  writes  in  the  negative  vein  are 
very  rare  exceptions.  A  high  idmJ  floats  before 
his  mind,  and  supported  by  the  example  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  art,  his  one  aim  is  to 
introduce  a  new  and  pregnant  period  of  music  in 
contrast  to  the  shallowness  of  his  own  time. 
Again  and  again  he  speaks  of  this  as  the  *  poetic 
phase ' — and  here  we  must  guard  against  a  mis- 
understanding. The  term  poeUe  musio  is  oflen 
used  in  anti<£e8is  to  pure  mune,  to  indicate  a 
work  based  on  a  combination  of  poetry  and 
music ;  as,  for  instance,  a  Song,  which  may  be 
conceived  of  either  as  a  purely  musical  compo- 
sition founded  on  the  union  of  definite  feelings 
and  ideas,  or  as  intended  to  express  the  precon- 
ceived emotions  and  ideas  of  the  poet.  But  it 
was  not  anything  of  this  kind  that  Schumann 
meant  to  convey :  he  simply  regarded  poetry  as 
the  antithesis  to  prose,  just  as  enthusiasm  is  the 
antithesis  to  sober  dulness,  the  youthful  rbap- 
sodist  to  the  Philistine,  the  artist  with  his  lofty 
ideal  to  the  mechanical  artisan  or  the  supeffioial 
dilettante.  "Em  aim  is  to  bring  to  birth  a  " 
art>  full  of  purpose  and  feeling,  and  he 
endure  a  mere  skeleton  of  forms  and  tp^ 
this  key  he  pitches  his  writings  oai  mu 
their  purport  is  always  the 
speaks  of  reviewos  and  critics  under  a 
smiile — ^*  Music  excites  the  nighta||gale 
songs,  the  lap-dog  to  bark.'  Nothii^pould 
accurately  represent  his  own  attitu 
on  music  than  the  first  of  these 
his  point  of  view  a  piece  of  music  on 
in  the  true  critic  sympathetic 
to  absorb  and  assimilate  it^  oonten 
echo  them  in  words — Schumann  was 
ringing  nightingale.  Though  we  m^  not  feel 
inclined  to  apply  his  other  comp«ruq|^  to  every 
critic  who  does  not  follow  m  his  Wtpt^  we  may 
at  least  say  that  the  differenoe  between  Schu- 
mann's style  and  that  of  the  musical  periodicals 
of  his  day  was  as  great  as  that  between;  a  night- 
ingale and  a  lap-dog.  And  how  strangfUnd  new 
were  the  tone^uttered  by  this  poet-6nticl  A 
considerablej^Bmblanoe  to  Jean  Paul'  must  be 
admitte^y^Rcularly  in  his  earlier  critiques: 
th^^^^^r  youthful  sentiment,  the  humorous 
the  highly  wrought  and  dazzling 
logy,  are  commoa  to  both ;  but  the  style 
ite  different.  Schumann  commonly  writes  in 
lort  and  vivid  sentences,  going  straight  at  his 
ibiect^rithout  digressions,  and  indulging  in 
mations.  There  is  a  certain  indolence 
LUB  about  him,  and  yet  a  sure  artistic  in- 
stinct throughout.  Nor  has  he  a  trace  of  Jean 
Paul's  sentimental  ^  luxury  of  woe,'  but  we  every- 
where find,  side  by  side  with  emotional  rhapsody, 
the  refreshing  breeziness  of  youth  and  health. 

It  has  already  been  said  tbat  Schumann  con-' 
neots  certain  definite  characteristics  with  dif- 
ferent feigned  names  (Florestan,  Eusebius,  Karo, 
etc.),  a  device  which  none  but  a  poet  could  have 
hit  on.    Indeed,  it  would  be  a  hindrance  to  the 
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writing  of  calm  oriticiiin,  which  must  have  »  fixed 
and  clearly  defined  posifcion  as  ite  baaia.  But  it 
often  introdtioee  a  varied  and  even  dramatic  live- 
lineas  into  the  diaoniwion,  which  is  very  attractive, 
and  leads  to  a  deeper  consideration  of  the  subject. 
Schumann,  however,  could  use  still  more  arti- 
ficial forms  in  his  critiques.  Thus  he  discusses 
the  first  conoert  conducted  by  Mendelasohn  it 
the  GewandhauSk  Oct.  1835,  in  letters  addressed 
by  Eusebius  to  Chiara  in  Italy ;  and  within  this 
tnme  the  details  of  the  conocort  are  gracefully 
entwined  with  ingenious  reflections  and  fanciftd 
ideas  which  add  brilliancy  to  the  picture.  On 
another  oocasi(»,  when  he  was  to  write  about  a 
mass  of  danoe-musio,  Schumann  has  recourse  to 
the  following  fiction:  —  the  editor  ef  a  certain 
musical  paper  gives  a  historical  fancy  ball. 
Composers  are  invited,  young  lady  amateurs  and 
their  mothers^  music  publishers,  diplomatists,  a 
few  rich  Jewesses,  ana— of  course — the  Davids- 
bUndler;  the  dance-programme  includes  the 
music  to  be  criticised,  to  which  the  couples  whirl 
about  during  tiie  whole  evening.  Hence  arise 
all  sorts  of  humorous  incidents — ^satirical,  whim- 
sical, and  sentimental  outpourings,  in  which  a 
critidam  of  the  compositions  is  brought  in  unper- 
ceived.  On  another  occasion,  the  Davidsbiindler 
have  met,  and  the  new  compositions  are  played 
in  turns ;  during  the  playing  the  rest  otary  on 
a  variety  of  amusements  which  culminate  in  a 
magic  lantern,  throwinff  the  figures  of  a  masked 
ball  on  the  wall,  which  Florestan,  standing  on 
the  table,  explains,  while  'Zilia'  plays  Frans 
Schubert's  'I>Butsche  Tiinze.*  Anything  more 
vivid,  charming  and  poetical  than  this  essay  has 
never  been  written  on  music  (it  is  in  the  'Geeam. 
Schriften,*  vol.  ii.  p^  9 ;  and  is  partly  translated  in 
'Music  and  Musicians,'  i.  p.  loa);  a  little  work 
of  art  in  itself !  Once,  in  reviewing  a  concert 
given  by  Clara  Wieck,  he  gives  us  a  real  poem 
('Traumbild,  am  9  September,  1838,  Ab^ids,* 
vol.  ii.  p.  333).  In  this  he  combines  his  own 
tender  sentiments  with  a  skilful  characterisation 
of  all  that  was  peculiar  in  the  performance.  For 
sketching  character-portraits  Schumann  shows 
a  oonspicuous  talent ;  the  articles  in  which  he 
has  eharacterised  Stemdale  Bennett,  Gade,  and 
fienselt  are  unsurpassedby  anything  since  written 
concerning  these  artists.  He  seems  to  have  pene- 
trated with  the  insight  of  a  seer  to  the  core  of 
their  natures,  and  has  set  forth  his  conclusions 
in  a  delicate  and  picturesque  manner  that  no  one 
has  succeeded  in  imitating.  In  his  article  *Der 
alte  Hauptmann*  (cited  as  'The  Old  Captain*  in 
'  Music  and  Musicians,*  i.  08)  he  tells  the  story 
of  an  old  military  man  with  a  passion  for  music, 
who  has  become  intimate  with  the  Davidsbttndler, 
and  describes  his  idexrtftty  with  a  subtle  obser^ 
vation  and  keen  insight  that  result  in  a  really 
classical  treatment  of  the  tvpe  of  a  kindly  and 
amiable  dilettante,  with  a  slight  vein  of  melan- 
choly  adding  to  the  charm  of  the  picture. 

The  foundation  of  Schumann*s  critiques  lay  in 
kindness;  his  distingrU  character  would  simply 
have  nothing  to  do  with  anything  bad  enough  to 
demand  energetic  reproof.     The  most  cutting 
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and  bitter  article  he  ever  wrote  was  the  famoui 
one  on  Meyerbeer's  'Huguenots'  (vol.  ii  p.  aao; 
translated  in  *  Music  and  Mumcians,'  i.  p.  303). 
In  its  violence  it  has  no  doubt  somewhat  over- 
shot the  mark;  but  nowhere  perhi^  do  the 
purity  and  nobleness  of  Schumann's  artistic  views 
shine  forth  more  dearly  than  in  this  critique 
and  in  the  one  immediately  following  on  Men- 
delssohn's 'St.  Paul.'  It  was  the  great  succea 
of  the  'Huguenots*  which  infused  the  add 
into  Schumann's  antagonism ;  for  when  dealing 
with  inoffensive  writers  he  could  wield  the 
weapons  of  irony  and  ridicule  both  lightly  and 
effectively.  But  he  is  most  at  his  ease  when 
giving  praise  and  encouragement;  then  words 
flow  so  directly  from  his  heart  that  his  turns 
of  expression  have  often  quite  a  magical  charm. 
As  an  example  we  may  mention  the  artide  on 
Field's  7th  Concerto  (ibid.  i.  268 ;  *  Music  and 
Musicians,*  i.  p.  267).  Anything  more  tender 
and  full  of  fe^ig  was  never  written  under  the 
semblance  of  a  critique  than  the  remarks  on  a 
sonata  in  C  minor  by  Ddphine  Hill-Handley 
— formerly  Delphine  Schauroth  (ibid.  i.  92). 
Schumann  has  nere  given  us  a  really  poetical 
masterpiece  in  its  kind,  full  of  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  the  purport  of  the  work .  and  giviog 
covert  expresmon  to  its  maidenly  feeling,  even 
in  the  style  of  his  discusnon ;  it  must  delight 
the  reader  even  if  be  does  not  know  a  note  of 
the  oompodtion.  Schumann  had  fresh  imagenr 
always  at  command^  and  if  in  a  generally  meri- 
torious work  he  found  something  to  blame,  he 
contrived  to  do  it  in  the  most  ddicate  manner. 
His  amiable  temper,  his  tender  heart  and  his 
conspicuous  talents  for  literary  work  oombined, 
never  left  him  at  a  loss  in  such  cases  for  some 
ingenious  or  whimdcal  turn.  Sometimes,  though 
rarely,  in  his  eager  sympathy  for  youthful  genius 
in  difficulty  he  went  too  far ;  Hermann  Hirscb- 
bach,  for  instance,  never  fulfilled  the  hopes  thai 
Schumann  formed  of  him ;  and  even  in  his  re- 
marks on  Berlioz,  he  at  first  probably  said  more 
than  he  would  afterwards  have  maintained. 

In  later  years  Schumann's  flowery  and  poetic 
vdn  gave  way  to  a  calm  and  contemplative 
style.  His  opinions  and  principles  remained  as 
sound  as  ever,  but  they  are  less  keenly  and  bril- 
liantly expressed  than  at  the  earlier  period  when 
he  took  peculiar  pleasure  in  turning  a  flfM«*»'"g 
and  ingenious  sentence  (see  Ges.  Schriften,  vol.  i. 
pp.  27,  208).  Still,  the  practical  musician  always 
predominates,  and  Schumann  himself  oonfeasea 
that  'the  curse  of  a  mere  mudcian  often  hits 
higher  than  all  your  esthetics*  (ibid.  ii.  246). 
Here  and  there  however  we  come  upon  a  pro- 
found aesthetic  axiom,  the  value  of  which  is  in 
no  degree  diminished  by  our  perception  that  it  is 
the  result  rather  of  intuition  than  of  any  system- 
atic reflection.  It  is  universaUy  acknowledged 
that  by  his  essay  'On  certain  corrupt  passages  in 
dasdcal  works '  (ibid.  iv.  59 ;  '  Music  and  Mud- 
dans,'  i.  26),  Schumann  gave  a  real  impetus  to 
the  textual  criticism  of  mudc ;  historical  dues 
and  comparisons  are  frequently  suggested,  and 
though  these  indications  are  not  founded  on  any 
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oompreheDBive  historical  knowledge,  on  all  im* 
porUnt  Bubjecte  they  ihow  a  happy  instinet  for 
the  right  conclodon,  and  are  always  worthy  of 
attention. 

It  may  be  said  of  Schumann's  literary  work 
in  general  that  it  was  not  ciilculated  to  attract 
attention  merely  for  the  moment,  though  it  did 
in  fact  open  up  new  paths,  but  Uiat  it  took  the 
form  of  writings  which  have  a  high  and  perma- 
nent value.  They  will  always  hold  a  foremost 
place  in  the  literature  of  music,  and  may  indeed 
take  high  rank  in  the  literature  of  art.  For 
analytical  acumen  they  are  less  remarkable. 
Schumann  cannot  be  called  the  Lessing  of  music, 
nor  is  it  by  the  display  of  learning  that  he  pro- 
duces his  effects.  It  is  the  union  of  poetic 
talent  with  musical  genius,  wide  intelligence,  and 
high  culture,  that  stamps  Schumann's  writings 
with  originality,  and  gives  them,  their  indepen- 
dent value. 

Schumann's  literary  work  was  connected  with 
another  phase  of  the  musical  world  of  Germany, 
as  new  in  its  way  as  the  twofold  development  of 
his  genius — the  rise  of  party  feeling.  No  doubt 
Schumann  gave  the  first  impetus  to  this  move- 
ment, both  by  his  imaginary  '  Davidsbiindler- 
schaft,'  and  by  that  Radical  instinct  which  was 
part  of  his  nature.  Schumann's  principles  as 
an  artist  were  the  same  which  have  been  pro- 
fessed and  followed  by  all  the  greatest  German 
masters ;  what  was  new  in  him  was  the  active 
attempt  to  propagate  them  as  principles.  So 
long  as  he  conducted  the  Zeitschrift  he  could 
not  of  course  lend  himself  to  party  feeling ;  the 
standard  he  had  assumed  was  so  high  that  all 
who  took  a  serious  view  of  art  were  forced  to 
gather  round  him.  But  the  spirit  of  agitation 
was  inflamed,  and  when  he  retired  from  the  paper 
other  principles  of  less  general  application  were 
put  forward.  It  was  self-evident  that  Schumann 
was  the  only  contemporary  German  composer 
who  could  stand  side  by  side  with  Mendelaisohn, 
and  they  were  of  course  compared.  It  was  as- 
serted that  in  Mendelssohn  form  took  the  prece- 
dence of  meaning,  while  in  Schumann  meaning 
predominated,  striving  after  a  new  form  of  utter- 
ance. Thus  they  were  put  forward  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  two  antagonistic  principles  of  art, 
and  a  Mendelssohn  party  and  a  Schumann  party 
were  formed.  In  point  of  fact  there  was  scanty 
any  trace  of  such  an  antagonism  of  principle 
between  the  two  composers  ;  the  difference  was 
really  one  of  idiosyncrasy ;  and  so,  being  grounded 
more  or  less  on  personal  feeling  the  parties 
assumed  something  of  the  character  of  cliques. 
The  literary  Schumannites,  having  the  command 
of  an  organ  of  their  own,  bad  an  advantage  over 
the  partisans  of  Mendelssohn,  who  like  Men- 
delssohn himself  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  press.  Leipzig  was  for  a  time  the  head 
quarters  of  the  two  parties.  There,  where  Men- 
delssohn had  worked  for  the  delight  and 
improvement  of  the  musical  world,  it  was  the 
fate  of  his  art  to  be  first  exposed  to  attack  and 
detraction,  which,  to  the  discredit  of  the  German 
nation,  rapidly  spread  through  wider  and  wider 
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circles,  and  was  fated  too  to  proceed  first  from 
the  blind  admirers  of  the  very  master  for  whom 
MendeLisohn  ever  felt  the  deepest  attachment 
and  respect.  '  Oh,  Clique !  *  exclaims  Moscheles 
in  hb  Diary  for  1849,  *  as  if  in  a  town  where  the 
genius  of  a  Schumann  is  honoured  it  were  neces- 
sary to  cry  down  a  Mendelssohn  as  pedantic  and 
inferior  to  him.  The  public  is  losing  all  its  judg- 
ment, and  placing  its  intelligence  and  its  feelings 
under  an  influence  which  nusleads  it  as  much  as 
the  revolutionists  do  the  populace.'  That  Schu- 
mann himself  must  have  been  painfully  affected 
by  this  spirit  is  as  clear  as  that  it  could  only 
result  in  hindering  the  unprejudiced  reception 
of  his  works ;  and  the  process  thus  begun  with 
Schumann  has  been  carried  on,  in  a  greater 
degree,  in  the  case  of  Wagner. 

As  a  composer  Schumann  started  with  the 
pianoforte,  and  until  the  year  1840  wrote 
scarcely  anything  but  pianoforte  music.  For  some 
time  he  used  to  compose  sitting  at  the  instru- 
ment, and  continued  to  do  so  even  until  1839, 
though  he  afterwards  condemned  the  practice 
(in  his  *  Musikalische  Haus-  und  Lebensregeln  *). 
At  all  events  it  had  the  advantage  of 
making  him  write  from  the  first  in  true 
pianoforte  style.  If  ever  pianoforte  works 
took  their  origin  from  the  innermost  nature 
of  the  pianoforte,  Schumann*s  did  so  most 
thoroughly.  His  mode  of  treating  the  in- 
strument is  entirely  new.  He  develops  upon 
it  a  kind  of  orchestral  polyphony,  and  by  means 
of  the  pedal,  of  extended  intervals,  of  peculiar 
positions  of  chords,  of  contractions  of  the  hands, 
and  so  forth,  he  succeeds  in  bringing  out  of  it  an 
undreamt-of  wealth  of  effects  of  tone.  How 
deeply  and  thoroughly  Schumann  had  studied 
the  character  of  the  instrument  may  be  seen 
from  the  detailed  prefsce  to  his  arrangement  of 
Paganini's  caprices  (op.  3).  Even  in  his  earliest 
PF.  works  he  nowhere  shows  any  inclination  to 
the  method  of  any  of  the  older  masters,  except 
in  the  variations,  op.  i,  which  betray  the  in- 
fluence of  the  schooL  of  Hummel  and  Moscheles. 
But  it  is  evident^  that  he  knew  all  that  others 
had  done,  and  the  time  and  attention  devoted 
in  his  writings  to  works  of  technical  pianoforte 
study  were  no  doubt  deliberately  given.  Not- 
withstanding this  his  compositions  are  scarcely 
ever  written  in  the  bravura  style ;  for  he  seldom 
cared  to  clothe  his  ideas  in  mere  outward  bril- 
liancy. Sometimes  one  is  constrained  to  wonder 
at  his  abstemiousness  in  using  the  higher  and 
lower  registers  of  the  pianoforte. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  technical  treatment  of 
the  piano,  so  it  is  from  the  beginning  with  the 
substance  and  form  o^his  compositions.  Few 
among  the  great  German  masters  show  such 
striking  origmality  from  their  very  first  com- 
positions. In  the  whole  range  of  Schumann's 
works  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  any  other 
musician.  At  the  outset  of  his  course  as  a 
composer  he  preferred  to  use  the  concise  dance 
or  song-form,  making  up  his  longer  pieces  firom 
a  number  of  these  smaller  forms  set  together 
as  in  a  mosaic,  instead  of  at  once  casting  his 
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thoughts  in  »  Ui^ger  moald.  But  the  TeiBa- 
tility  with  which  the  imall  forms  are  treated  is 
a  testimony  to  the  magnitude  of  his  creative 
fSKulty.  The  predominance  of  the  small  forms 
is  explained  hy  his  earlier  method  of  composing. 
Diligent  and  constant  thouffh  he  was  in  later 
years,  in  early  life  his  way  of  working  was  fitfvl 
and  inconstant.  The  compositions  of  this  period 
seem  as  if  forced  out  of  him  by  sudden  imp ulses 
of  genius.  As  he  subsequently  says  of  his  early 
works, '  the  man  and  the  musician  in  me  were 
always  trying  to  speak  at  the  same  time.'  This 
must  indeed  be  true  of  every  artist ;  if  the  whole 
pexBonality  be  not  put  into  a  work  of  art,  it 
wiU  be  utterly  worthless.  But  by  those  words 
Schumann  means  to  say  that  as  a  youth  he  at- 
tempted to  bring  to  light  in  musical  form  his 
inmost  feelings  with  ragard  to  his  personal  life- 
experiences.  Under  snoh  drcumstances  it  is  but 
natural  that  they  should  contain  much  that  was 
purely  aocidentiJ,  and  inexplicable  by  the  laws  of 
art  alone ;  but  it  is  to  this  kind  of  source  that 
they  owe  the  magic  freshness  and  originality  with 
which  they  strike  the  hearer.  The  variations, 
op.  I,  are  an  instance  of  this.  The  theme  is 
ibrmeid  of  the  following  succession  of  notes :— 


i 


^ 


± 


the  names  of  which  form  the  word  *Ab^gg.* 
Meta  Abegg  was  the  name  of  a  beautiful  young 
lady  in  Mannheim,  whose  aoquaintanoe  Schu- 
mann when  a  student  had  xnade  at  a  baU. 
flayful  symbolism  of  this  kind  is  not  un- 
irequent  in  him.  To  a  oertain  extent  it  may 
be  traced  back  to  Sebastian  Bach,  who  expressed 
his  own  name  in  a  musical  phrase ;  as  Schu- 
mann afterwards  did  Grade's.  (See  *  Album  fUr 
die  Jugend,  op.  68,  no.  41).  In  the  same  way 
(Gee.  Schriften,  ii.  115)  he  expresses  the 
woman's  name  ^  Beda  *  in  musical  notes,  and  also 
in  the  'Gamaval*  tried  to  make  those  letters 
in  his  own  name  which  stand  as  notes— s  (es), 
o,  h,  a — into  a  musical  phrase.  But  the  idea 
really  came  from  Jean  Paul,  who  is  very  fond 
of  tracing  out  such  mystic  connections.  Schu- 
mann's op.  a  consists  of  a  set  of  small  pianoforte 
pieces  in  danoe-form  under  the  name  of  *  Papil- 
Ions.'  They  were  written  partly  at  Heidelberg, 
partly  in  the  first  years  of  the  Leipzig  peri<^ 
which  followed.  No  inner  musical  connection 
subsists  between  them.  But  Schumann  felt 
the  necessity  of  giving  them  a  poetical  con- 
nection, to  satisfy  hn  own  feelings,  if  for 
nothing  else,  and  for  this  purpose  he  adapted 
the  ^  li^t  chapter  but  one  of  Jean  Paul's  ^  Flegel- 
jahre,'  where  a  masked  ball  is  desciibed  at 
which  the  lovers  Wina  and  Walt  are  guests,  as 
a  poetic  background  for  the  series.  The  several 
pieces  of  music  may  thus  be  intended  to  represent 
partly  the  different  characters  in  the  crowd  of 
maskers,   and    partly  the  conversation  of   the 

1  In  %  lettar  to  hts  friend  Heoiiatte  Voigt.  Schnnunn  calls  It  tha 
lait  ehapttr.  Thl*.  aUhouffh  obviously  a  slip  of  the  pen.  has  led 
■ereral  wrtten  to  wonder  what  grmud  or  fuMiful  Idea  lurks  behind 
thePaidlloiu.' 
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lovers.  The  finale  is  written  designedly  iHth 
reference  to  this  scene  in  Jean  Paul,  as  is  plain 
from  the  indication  written  above  the  notes  found 
near  the  end — '  The  noise  of  the  Camival-nij^ht 
dies  away.  The  church  dock  strikes  six.*  The 
strokes  of  the  beU  are  actually  audible,  being 
represented  by  the  A  six  times  repeated.  Then 
all  is  hushed,  and  the  piece  seems  to  vanish 
into  thin  air  like  a  vision.  In  the  finale  there 
«re  several  touches  of  humour.  It  begins  with 
an  old  Volkslied,  famHiar  to  every  household  in 
Crermany  as  the  Grossvatertanz.' 


j','*  j|r-;rljLMt4£:^z[iJjn 
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This  is  immediately  followed  by  a  fragment  of  a 
second  Volkslied,  im  Another  tempo— 


jl'' Mri^rlM^JiriTrlr^  I 


also  old,  and  sung  in  Saxony  in  the  early  part  of 
the  18th  oentury.  Sebastian  Bach  employed 
the  whole  of  it,  also  in  a  humorous  way,  in  hit 
'  Bauercantate.' 


iff'  ;|r-jT5r'-rrrN  J  J  ITC 
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Schumann,  notwithstanding  his  intimate  ao- 
quaintanoe with  much  of  Bach's  music,  can 
scarcely  have  known  of  this,  and  so  the  fact  of 
their  both  lighting  on  the  theme  is  only  an  in- 
teresting coincidence.'  In  contrast  to  these  two 
old-fashioned  love-tunes  is  placed  the  soft  and 
graceful  melody  of  No.  i  of  the  'Papillons,' 
which  is  afterwards  worked  oontrapuntaUy  with 
the  *  Grossvatertanz.^  The  name  '  Papillons '  is 
not  meant  to  indicate  « light,  fluttering  character 
in  the  pieces,  but  rather  refers  to  musical  phases 
which,  proceeding  from  various  experiences  of 
life,  have  attained  the  highest  musical  import, 
as  tiie  butterfly  soars  upwards  out  of  the 
chrysalis.  The  design  of  the  title-page  in  the 
first  edition  points  towards  some  such  meaning 
as  this ;  and  the  explanation  we  have  given 
corresponds  with  his  usual  method  of  composing 
at  that  time.  There  exists  however  no  decisive 
account  of  it  by  the  composer  himself. 

In  a  kind  of  connection  with  the  '  Papillons  * 
is  the  '  Camaval,'  op.  9.  Here  again  Schumaim 
has  depicted  the  merriment  of  a  masquerade  in 
musicaJ  pictures  and  a  third  and  somewhat  simi- 
lar essay  of  the  same  kind  is  his  *  Faschings- 
schwank*  aus  Wien,'  op.  26.  The  'Camaval'  is 
a  collection  of  small  pieces,  written  one  by  one 

t  See  GBOflByATCBTA.Ki,  Tol.t.  p.8Ma. 

I  Dehn's  edition  of  the  Bauercautate  was  published  In  189B.  9  yean 
after  Schumann  had  composed  the  '  Ftplllon*.' 
*  FaaAing  is  a  German  word  for  the  i;amlTal. 
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,  without  any  special  purpose,  and  not  prorided 
either  with  collective  or  individual  titles  until 
later,  when  he  arranged  them  in  their  present 
<»xier.  The  musical  connection  between  the  pieces 
18,  that  with  few  exceptions  they  all  contain  some 
reference  to  the  succession  of  notes  a,  ea,  e,  h 
(A,  £b,  C,  B)  ara8,e,h  (Ab,  C,  B).  Now  Asch 
is  the  name  of  a  smiall  town  in  Bohemia,  the 
home  of  a  Fraulein  Ernestine  von  Fricken,  with 
whom  Schumann  was  very  intimate  at  the 
time  of  his  writing  this  music  The  same  notes 
in  another  order,  t  (or  ea),  e,  h,  a,  am  «lso 
the  only  lettera  in  Schumann*s  own  name 
which  represent  notes.    This  explains  the  title 

*  Sphinxes,'  which  is  afi^ed  to  the  9th  number 
on  p.  13  of  the  original  edition.  The  pieces  are 
named,  some  from  diaracters  in  the  masked  ball — 
Pierrot  (Clown,)  Arlequin,  Fantalon,  and  Colom- 
bine, — and  some  from  real  penona.  In  this  last 
category  we  meet  with  the  members  of  the 
Bavidsbund — Florestan,  Eusebius,  and  Ohia- 
rina;  Ernestine  Ton  Fricken,  under  the  name 
Estrella,  Chopin,  and  Paganini ;  there  is  also  a 
'  Coquette,*  but  it  is  not  known  for  whom  this  is 
intended.  Besides  theee,  seme  of  the  pieces  are 
named  from  situations  and  occurrences  at  the 
ball ;  a  recognition,  an  avowal  of  love,  a  pro- 
menade, a  pause  in  the  dance  (Reconnaissance, 
Aven,  Promenade,  Pause);  between  these  are 
heard  the  sounds  of  waltzra,  and  in  one  of  the 
pieces  the  letters  A  •  S  ^  C  •  H,  and  S  •  C  •  H  •  A, 
'Lettres  dansantes,'  themselves  dance  boister- 
ously and  noisily,  and  thea  vanish  like  airy 
phantoms.  A  piece  called  ^Papillons'  rushes 
by  like  a  hasty  reminiscence,  and  in  the  num- 
bers entitled  'Florestan* — an  actual  passage 
from  No.  i  -ef  the  Papillons  (op.  a)  is  inserted. 
The  finale  is  called  '  March  of  the  Davidsbiindler 
against  the  Philistines.*  The  symbol  of  the 
Philistines  is  the  ^  Grossvatertanz,*  here  called 
by  Schumann  a  tune  of  the  1 7th  century.  The 
fici  of  the  inarch  being  in  3-4  time,  a  rhythm 
to  which  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  march,  has 
perhaps  a  humorous  and  symbolic  meaning. 

The  'DavidsbUndlertanze*  (op.  6),  the  ^  Fan- 
tasiesttlcke*  (op.  12),  'Kindersceneu*  (op.  15), 
'  Kreisleriana '  (op.  16),  *  Novelletten '  (op.  ai), 
'Bunte  Blatter*  (op.  99),  and  ^ Albumblatter^ 
(op.  124),  the  contents  of  which  all  belong  to 
S^umann*s  early  period,  and,  of  the  later  works, 
such  pieces  as  the  *Waldscenen*  (op.  8a) — all 
bear  the  impress  of  having  originated  like  the 

*  Papillons*  and  the  'Camaval,'  in  the  personal 
experiences  of  Schumann*s  life.  They  are  poitiea 
dToeccuion  (Gelegenheitsdichtungen),  a  term 
which,  in  Goethe's  sense,  designates  the  highest 
form  that  a  work  of  art  can  take.  As  to  the 
'  Davidsbttndlertanze  *  the  '  Ereisleriana,*  and 
the  'Novelletten,*  Schumann  himself  t^s  us 
that  they  reflect  the  varying  moods  wrought 
in  him  by  the  contentions  about  Clara  Wieck. 
In  the  '  Davidsblindlertanze  *  the  general  ar- 
rangement is  that  Florestan  and  Eusebius  appear 
usually  by  turns,  though  sometimes  also  together. 
The  expression  '  dance '  does  not  however  mean, 
as  is  sometimes  supposed,  the  dances  that  the 


Davidsbiindler  led  the  Philistines,  but  mereW 
indicates  the  form  of  the  pieces,  which  is,  truth 
to  say,  used  with  scarcely  less  freedom  than  that 
of  the  march  in  the  finale  to  the  'CamavaL' 
The  *  Kreisleriana '  have  their  origin  in  a  fan- 
tastic poem  with  the  same  title  by  E.  T.  A. 
Hoffmann,  contained  in  his  *  Fantasiestiicke  im 
Callots  Manier*  (Bamberg,  181 4,  p.  47).  Hoff- 
mann was  a  follower  of  Jean  Paul,  who  indeed 
wrote  a  preface  to  '  FantasiestUcke.*  Half  mn- 
sidan,  half  poet,  Schumann  must  have  looked 
on  him  as  a  kind^^  spirit ;  and  in  the  figure  of 
the  wild  and  eccentric  yet  gifted '  Kapellmeister 
Ejreisler,*  drawn  by  Hoffmann  frt>m  incidents 
in  his  own  life,  there  were  many  traits  in  which 
Schumann  might  easily  see  a  reflection  of  him- 
self. Of  the  *  Novelletten '  Schumann  says  that 
they  are  '  long  and  connected  romantic  stories.' 
There  are  no  titles  to  explain  them,  although 
much  may  be  conjectured  from  the  indications 
of  time  and  expression.  But  the  rest  of  the 
works  we  have  just  mentioned  nearly  always 
have  their  separate  component  parts,  headed 
by  names  which  lead  the  imagination  of  the 
player  er  hearer,  in  a  clear  and  often  deeply 
poetio  manner,  in  a  particular  and  definite  direc- 
tion. This  form  of  piano*  piece  was  altogether 
a  very  favourite  one  with  Schumann.  He  is 
careful  te  guard  against  the  supposition  that  he 
imagined  a  definite  object  in  lus  mind,  such  as 
a  'pleading  child ^  (in op.  15)  or  a  'haunted  spot 
in  a  wood '  (in  op.  8  a),  and  then  tried  to  describe 
it  in  notes.  Bos  method  was  rather  to  invent 
the  piece  quite  independently  and  afterwards  to 
give  it  a  particular  meaning  by  a  superscription. 
His  chief  object  was  always  to  give  the  piece  a 
value  of  its  own,  and  to  make  it  intelligible  of 
itself.  This  principle  is  undoubtedly  the  right 
one,  and,  b^  adopting  it,  Schumann  proved  hun- 
self  a  genuine  musician,  with  faiUi  in  the  inde- 
pendent value  of  his  art.  Nevertheless,  had  he 
oonHidered  the  poetical  titles  utterly  unimportant, 
he  would  hardly  have  employed  them  as  he  has 
in  so  large  a  majority  of  his  smaller  pianoforte 
pieces.  Hia  doing  so  seems  to  evince  a  feeling 
that  in  the  composition  of  the  piece  alone,  he 
had  not  said  everything  that  struggled  within 
him  for  expression.  Until  a  particular  mood  or 
feeling  had  been  aroused  in  the  hearer  or  the 
player  by  means  of  the  title,  Schumann  could 
not  be  sure  that  the  piece  would  have  the  efibot 
which  he  desired  it  to  have.  Strictly  speaking, 
poetry  and  music  can  only  be  really  unit^ 
by  means  of  the  human  voice.  But  in  these 
pianoforte  pieces  with  poetical  titles  Schumann 
found  a  means  of  expression  whioh  hovered  as 
it  were  between  pure  instrumental  music  on  the 
one  hand,  and  vocal  music  on  the  other,  and 
thus  reoMved  a  certain  indefinite  and  mvsterious 
character  of  its  own,  which  may  most  justly  be 
called  Romantic. 

Among  the  compositions  consisting  of  small 
forms  we  must  oount  the  Variations.  Schu- 
mann treated  the  variation-form  fireely  and 
fancifully,  but  with  a  profuse  wealth  of  genius 
and  depth  of  feeling.    For  the  Impromptus  on  a 
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theme  by  Clara  Wieck  (op.  5),  Beethoven^s  so- 
called  '  Eroica  Variations  *  (op.  35)  apparently 
served  as  a  model ;  they  remind  us  of  them 
both  in  general  arrangement  and  in-  the  em- 
ployment of  a  ground-bass,  without  being  in 
.any  way  wanting  in  originality.  In  the  An- 
dante and  VariadoBs  for  two  pianofortes  (op. 
46),  one  of  the  most  charming  and  popular  of 
Schumann's  pianoforte  works,  he  treated  the 
form  with  such  fireedom  that  they  are  not  so 
much  variations  as  fantasias  in  the  style  of 
variations.  His  most  splendid  work  in  this  form 
is  his  op.  13,  a  work  of  the  grandest  calibre, 
which  uone  would  be  sufficient  to  secure  him 
a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  composers  for  the 
pianoforte,  so  overpowering  is  the  display  of 
nis  own  individual  treatment  of  the  pinnoforte 
— frequently  rising  to  the  highest  limits  of 
the  bravura  style  of  execution— of  his  over- 
flowing profusion  of  ideas,  and  his  boldness  in 
turning  the  variation  form  to  his  own  account. 
In  the  finale  the  first  two  bars  only  of  the 
theme  are  employed,  and  these  only  occasionally 
in  the  *  working-out  section.'  In  other  respects 
the  proud  edifice  ef  this  elaborately  worked 
number  has  nothing  in  common  with  a  vari- 
ation. It  contains  however  a  delicate  reference 
to  the  person  to  whpm  the  whole  work  is  dedi- 
cated, William  Stemdale  Bennett.  The  begin- 
aing  of  the  chief  subject  is  a  fragment  of  the 
cel^rated  romance  in  Marschner's  '  Templer 
und  Jttdin/  in  which  Ivaahoe  calls  on  proud 
England  to  rejoice  over  her  noble  knights  ('  Du 
stolzes  England,  iVeue  dich,*  etc.).  It  is  an  in- 
genious way  of  paying  homage  to  his  beloved 
English  composer. 

Schumann  had  made  early  attempts  at  works 
of  larger  structure,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
they  were  not  at  first  successful.  The  Ff  minor 
Sonata  (op.  11)  teems  with  beautiful  ideas,  but 
is  wanting  in  unity  to  a  remarkable  degree,  at 
least  in  ih.e  Allegro  movements.  The  F  minor 
Sonata  (op.  14)  shows  a  decided  impvovement  in 
this  respect,  and  the  Sonata  in  G  minor  (op.  a  a) 
is  still  better,  although  not  entirely  free  from  a 
certain  clumsiness.  Schumann  afterwards  showed 
himself  quite  aware  of  the  faults  of  these  sonatas 
in  regard  to  form.  They  offer  the  most  striking 
example  of  his  irregular  and  rhapsodical  method 
of  working  at  that  period.  The  second  move- 
ment of  tiie  G  minor  Sonata  was  written  in 
June  1830^  the  first  and  third  in  June  1833,  ^e 
fourth  in  its  original  form  in  October  1835,  and 
in  its  ultimate  form  in  1838,  the  whole  sonata 
being  published  in  1839.  TheFf  minor  Sonata 
was  begun  in  1833,  and  not  completed  till  1835. 
The  F  minor  Sonata,  finished  on  June  5,  1836, 
consisted  at  first  of  five  movements,  an  Allegro, 
two  Scherzos,  one  after  the  other,  an  Andantino 
with  variations,  and  a  Prestissimo.  When  the 
work  was  first  published,  under  the  title  of 
'  Concerto  sans  Orchutra^*  Schumann  cut  out  the 
two  scherzos,  apparently  intending  to  use  them 
for  a  second  sonata  in  F  minor.  This  however 
was  not  carried  out,  and  in  the  second  edition  of 
the  work  he  restored  the  second  of  the  scherzos 
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to  its  plaoe.^  When  we  observe  how  he  took  op 
.  one  sonata  after  another,  we  see  how  impossible 
it  is  that  any  close  connection  can  subsist 
between  the  several  parts,  or  that  there  should 
be  any  real  unity  in  them  as  a  whole. 

The  Allegro  for  pianoforte  (op.  8)  is  some- 
what disjointed  in  form^  while  the  Toccata 
(op.  7),  a  bravura  piece  of  the  greatest  faril- 
liaucy  and  difficulty  in  perfect  sonata -fonn, 
exhibits  a  great  degree  of  connection  and  con- 
sequence. In  the  great  Fantasia  (op.  17)  we 
are  led  by  the  title  to  expect  no  conciseness 
of  form.  The  classical  masters  generally  gave 
to  their  fantasias  a  very  clearly  defined  outline, 
but  Schumann  in  this  case  breaks  through  every 
restriction  that  limits  the  form,  especialiy  in  the 
first  movement,  where  he  almost  seems  to  lose 
himself  in  limitless  freedom.  In  order  to  give 
unity  to  the  fantastic  and  somewhat  loosely  con- 
nected movements  of  this  work  of  genius,  be 
again  had  recourse  to  poetry,  and  prefaced  the 
piece  witb  some  lines  of  F.  Schlegel's,  as  a 
motto  :— 

Darrh  tXi^  TOne  tSoet  Throngh  all  the  tones  thtt  vlbnle 

Im  buDten  Krdentr&um.  About  earth't  mingled  dnftni. 

XlD  lelser  Tod  gezogaa  One  whispered  note  Is  •ooodtav 

VOr  dflo  der  heimllch  Uuachet.  Vor  eea  •ttent  to  bear. 

The  '  mingled  earthly  dream '  is  in  a  manner 
portrayed  in  the  substance  of  the  composition. 
Schumann  means  that  'the  ear  attent  to  hesr* 
will  perceive  the  uniting  tones  that  run  through 
all  the  pictures  which  the  imagination  of  the 
composer  unrolls  to  his  view.  &:hlegers  motto 
seems  almost  like  an  excuse  offered  by  Schu- 
mann. The  original  purpose  of  this  Fantasia 
was  not  however  to  illustrate  these  lines.  About 
Dec.  17,  1835,  an  appeal  having  been  made 
from  Bonn  for  contributions  to  a  Beethoven 
memorial,  Schumann  proposed  to  contribute  a 
composition;  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the 
work  now  called  'Fantasia,'  the  three  move- 
ments of  which  were  originally  intended  to  bear 
the  respective  inscriptions  of  *  Buins,'  'Triumphal 
Arch*  and  'The  Starry  Crown.'  By  these  names 
the  character  both  of  the  sepuate  parts  and 
of  the  whole  become*  more  intelligible.  In 
order  to  get  into  the  right  disposition  for  the 
work  Schumann's  four  articles  on  Beethoven's 
monument  should  be  read  (Gesammelte  Schrif- 
ten,  i.  p.  215). 

Although  few  of  Schumann's  pianoforte  worloi 
of  the  first  period  are  without  defects  of  form, 
yet  their  beauties  are  so  many  that  we  easily 
forgef  those  defects.  In  certain  ways  the  com- 
positions of  the  first  ten  years  present  the  most 
characteristic  picture  of  Schumann's  genius.  In 
after  life  he  proposed  and  attained  loftier  ideals 
in  works  worthy  of  the  perfect  master.  But 
the  freshness  and  charm  of  his  earlier  piano- 
forte works  was  never  surpassed,  and  in  his 
later  years  was  but  rarely  reached.  A  dreamy 
imaginative  nature  was  united  in  Schumann's 
character   with   a    native    solidity  that    never 

I  The  flnt  appnred  in  1M6  u  No.  18  of  the  Poiithusiout  Works. 
pabllxhed  by  Bieter-BledemuuiD.  together  with  tbe  discarded  I'lnala 
of  tb«  Souata  la  u  minor  as  No.  IS. 
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deioended  to  the  commonplace.  From  the  first 
his  music  had  in  it  a  character  which  appealed 
to  the  people — ^nay,  which  was  in  a  way  na- 
tional ;  and  quickly  as  h&  reached  hi»  present 
immense  popularity  in  Germany,  it  will  probably 
be  long  before  he  has  the  same  influence  in  other 
nations,  especially  is,  France  and  Italy.  After 
Beethoven,  Schumann  is  the  only  master  who 
possesses  the  power  of  giving  fuU  and  firee  ex- 
pression to  the  humorous  element  in  instrumental 
music.  Both  in  his  writings  and  compositions  he 
allows  it  to  have  fuU  play,  and  it  is  in  his  earlier 
PF.  works  that  it  is  most  prominent.  One  of 
his  freshest  and  fullest  works  is  the  Hamoreske 
(op.  3o),  the  most  wonderful  portrayal  of  a 
humorous  disposition  that  it  is  possible  to- ima- 
gine in  music.  Schumann's  thorough  individu- 
ality is  prominent,  both  in  harmonies,  rhythm, 
and  colouring,  and  in  the  forms  of  the  melodies. 
It  is,  however,  characteristic  of  his  early  PF. 
workB  that  broad  bold  melodies  rarely  occur  in 
them,  though  there  is  a  superabundance  of 
melodic  fragments— germs  of  melody,  as  they 
might  be  called,  full  of  a  deep  expression  of  their 
own.  This  music  is  pervaded  by  a  Spring-like 
animation  and  force,  a  germ  of  future  promise, 
which  gives  it  a  peculiar  romantic  character; 
a  character  strengthened  by  the  admixture  of 
poetic  moods  and  feelings.  Schumann  was  both 
musician  and  poet,  and  he  who  would  thoroughly 
understand  his  music  must  be  first  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  German  poets  who  were 
most  prominent  in  Schumann's  youth;  above  all 
others  Jean  Paul  and  the  whole  romantic  school, 
particularly  Eichendorff,  Heine,  and  Bttckert. 
And  just  as  these  poets  were  specially  great  in 
short  lyrics,  revealing  endless  depths  of  fee- 
ing in  a  few  lines,  so  did  Schumann  succeed, 
as  no  one  has  done  before  or  since,  in  saying 
great  things  and  leaving  unutterable  things  to 
be  felt,  in  the  small  form  of  a  short  pianoforte 
piece. 

Schumann's  enthusiastic  admiration  and 
thorough  appreciation  of  Bach  has  been  already 
described.  He  shared  this  with  Mendelssohn,  but 
it  is  certain  that  he  entered  more  thoroughly 
than  Mendelssohn  did  into  the  old  master's 
mysterious  depth  of  feeling.  It  would  therefore 
have  been  wonderful  if  he  had  not  attempted 
to  express  himself  in  the  musical  forms  used 
by  Bach.  His  strong  natural  inclination  towards 
polyphonic  writing  is  perceptible  even  in  his 
earliest  pianoforte  works,  but  it  was  not  until 
1840  that  it  comdL  DBominently*  forward*  His 
six  fugues  on  the -nlm^ 'Bach'  (op.  60),  the 
four  fugues  (op.  72),  the  seven  pianoforle  pieces 
in  fughetta  form  (op.  ia6),  the  studies  in  canon 
form  for  the  pedal-piano  (op.  56),  and  the  other 
separate  canons  and  fugues  scattered  up  and 
down  his  pianoforte  works — all  form  a  class  in 
modem  pianoforte  music  just  as  new  as  do  his 
pianoforte  works  in  the  firee  style.  The  treatment 
of  the  parts  in  the  fugues  is  by  no  means  always 
strictly  according  to  rule,  even  when  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  Bach,  who  allowed  himself 
considerable  fi^eedom*    In  employing  an  accom- 


paniment of  chords  in  one  part,  he  also  goes  far 
beyond  what  had  hitherto  been  considered  allow- 
able. But  yet,  taken  as  a  whole,  these  works  are 
masterpieces ;  no  other  composer  of  modem  times 
could  have  succeeded  as  he  has  done  in  welding 
together  so  completely  the  modem  style  of  feeling 
with  the  old  strict  form,^  or  in  giving  that  form 
a  new  life  and  vigour  by  means  of  the  modem 
spirit.  In  these  pieces  we  hear  the  same  Schu- 
mann whom  we  know  in  his  other  works ;  his 
ideas  adapt  themselves  as  if  spontaneously  to 
the  strict  requirements  of  the  polyphonic  style, 
and  these  requirements  again  draw  firom  his 
imagination  new  and  characteristic  ideas.  In 
short,  though  a  great  contrapuntist  he  was 
not  a  pedantic  one,  and  he  may  be  numbered 
among  the  few  musicians  of  the  last  hundred 
years  to  whom  polyphonic  forms  have  been 
a  perfectly  natural  means  of  expressing  their 
ideas. 

As  a  composer  of  Songs  Schuraum  stands  by 
the  side  of  Schubert  and  Mendelssohn,  the 
youngest  of  the  trio  of  great  writers  in  this  class 
of  music.  Schubert  shows  the  greatest  wealth 
of  melody,  Mendelssohn  the  most  perfect  round- 
ness of  form ;  but  Schumann  is  by  &r  the  most 
profoundly  and  intellectually  suggestive.  He 
displays  a  more  finely  cultivated  poetic  taste 
than  Schubert,  with  a  many-sided  feeling  for 
lyric  expression  far  greater  than  Mendelssohn's. 
Many  of  his  melodies  are  projected  in  bold  and 
soaring  lines  such  as  we  meet  with  in  no  other 
composer  but  Schubert;  for  instance,  in  the 
well-known  songs  *  Du  meine  Seele,  du  mein 
Herz*  (op.  25,  no.  i),  'Lied  der  Braut'  (op.  25, 
no.  12),  *  Liebesbotschaft '  (op.  36,  no.  6),  'Stille 
Thranen '  (op.  35,  no.  10),  and  others.  Still  more 
firequently  he  throws  himself  into  the  spirit  of 
the  German  Volkslied.  and  avails  himself  of  its 
simpler  and  narrower  forms  of  melody.  Indeed 
his  songs  owe  their  extraordinary  popularity 
chiefly  to  this  conspicuously  national  element. 
The  reader  need  only  be  reminded  of  the  song 
'O  Sonnenschein '  (op.  36,  no.  4),  of  Heine's 

*  Liederkreis '  (op.  24),  and  of  the  Heine  songs 
'  Hor'  ich  das  laedchen  klingen,'  *  Allniichtlich  ha 
Traume,'  *  Aus  alten  Marchen'  (op.  48,  nos.  10, 
14,  15),  of  most  of  the  songs  and  ballads  (op. 
45*  49*  53)>  ^^^  above  all  of  the  Wanderlied 

*  Wohlauf,  noch  getrunken  den  funkelnden  Wein ' 
(op.  35,  no.  3),  which  sparkles  with  youthful  life 
and  healthy  vigour.  Besides  these  there  are  many 
songs  in  which  the  melody  is  hardly  worked  out, 
and  which  are—as  is  also  frequently  the  case 
with  his  pianoforte  works— as  it  were,  mere 
essays,  or  germs,  o£  meltidies.  This  style  of  treat- 
ment, which  is  quite  peculiar  to  Schumann,  he 
was  fond  of  using  when  he  wished  to  give  the 
impression  of  a  vague,  dreamy,  veiled  sentiment ; 
and  by  this  means  he  penetrated  more  deeply 
into  the  vital  essence  and  sources  of  feeling  than 
any  other  song-writer.  Such  a  song  as  'Der 
NuBsbaum'  (op.  25,  no.  3),  or  *Im  Walde,'  by 
Eichendorff  (op.  39,  no.  11)  are  masterpieces  in 
this  kind.  Besides  this,  Schumann  always  brought 
a  true  poet's  instinct  to  bear  on  the  subtlest 
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touches  and  most  ooTert  suggostioiu  in  the  poems 
which  he  chose  for  setting,  and  selected  the 
musical  expression  best  fitted  to  their  purport. 
Schubert  and  Mendelssohn  set  verses  to  tunes, 
Schumann  wroto  poems  to  them  in  music.  He 
was  the  first  who  ventured  to  dose  on  the 
dominant  seventh  when  his  text  ended  with  a 

Suery  (as  in  op.  49,  no.  3).  With  him  also 
\ie  Tooftl  part  often  does  not  end  on  the  com- 
mon chord,  but  the  true  dose  is  left  to  the 
aooompanimenty  so  as  to  give  an  effect  of  vague 
and  undefined  feeling.  The  part  filled  by  the 
pianoforte  in  SchumannV  songs  is  a  very  im- 
portant one.  With  Schubert  and  Mendelssohn 
we  may  very  properly  speak  of  the  pianoforte 
part  as  an  'aooompaniment,'  however  rich  and 
independent  it  occasionally  appears.  But  with 
Schumann  the  word  is  no  longer  appropriate,  the 
pianoforte  aaserto  its  dignity  and  equality  with 
the  voice ;  to  perform  his  songs  satis&ctoiily  the 
player  must  enter  fully  into  the  singer's  part 
and  the  singer  into  the  player's,  and  they  must 
constantly  supplement  and  fulfil  each  other.  It 
was  evidently  of  moment  in  the  history  of  his  art 
that  Schumann  should  have  come  to  the  work  of 
writing  songs  after  ten  years*  experience  as  a 
oomposer  for  the  pianoforte,  and  aifter  institut- 
ing an  entirdy  new  style  of  pianoforte  musicr 
This  style  supplied  him  with  an  immense  variety 
of  delicate  and  poetic  modes  and  shades  of  expres- 
sion, and  it  is  owing  to  this  that  he  displays  such 
constant  novdty  in  his  treatment  of  the  pianoforte 
part.  The  forms  of  phrase  which  he  adopts  in 
nis  '  accompaniments '  are  infinitely  various,  and 
always  correspond  with  perfect  fitness  and  in- 
genuity to  the  character  of  the  verses.  In  some 
cases  the  pianoforte  part  is  an  entirely  independent 
composition,  which  the  voice  merdy  follows  with 
a  few  dedamatonr  phrases  (op.  48,  no.  9,  '  Das 
ist  ein  Floten  una  Geigen ') ;  while  in  others,  in 
contrast  to  this,  the  voice  stands  almost  alone, 
and  the  pianoforte  begins  by  throwing  in  a  few 
soft  choros  which  neverthdess  have  their  due 
characteristic  effect  (op.  48,  no.  13,  'Ich  hab*  im 
Traum').  In  Schumann's  songs  the  proper 
function  of  the  pianoforte  is  to  reveal  some  deep 
and  secret  meanmg  which  it  is  beyond  the  power 
of  words,  even  of  sung  words,  to  express ;  and  he 
always  disliked  and  avoided  those  repetitions  of 
the  words  of  which  other  composers  have  availed 
themselves  in  order  to  fill  out  in  the  music  the 
feding  to  which  the  words  give  rise.  When  he 
does  repeat  he  always  seems  to  have  a  spedal 
dratiuUie  end  in  view  rather  than  a  musical 
one,  and  often  makes  the  piano  supplement  the 
sentiment  aroused  by  the  text,  while  the  voice  is 
silent.  He  is  particularly  strong  in  his  final  aym- 
phonies,  to  wnich  he  gave  a  value  and  import- 
ance, as  an  integral  portion  of  the  song,  which 
no  one  before  him  had  ventured  to  do,  often 
asdgning  to  it  a  new  and  independent  musical 
thought  of  its  own.  Sometimes  he  allows  the 
general  feeling  of  the  song  to  reappear  in  it 
under  quite  a  new  light ;  sometimes  the  musical 
phrase  suggests  some  final  outcome  of  the  words, 
opening  to  the  fimcy  a  remote  perspective  in 
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which  sight  la  lost  (a  beautiful  example  is  op.  48, 
no.  16,  '  Die  alten  bosen  lieder  *).  Nay  he  even 
continues  the  poem  in  music ;  of  which  a  striking 
instance  is  the  dose  of  the  '  FraueitHebe  una 
Leben'  (op.  4a),  where  by  repeating  the  munc  of 
the  first  soDg  he  revives  in  the  £uiicy  of  the  londy 
widow  the  memoiy  of  her  early  happiness.  The 
realm  of  feeling  revealed  to  us  in  Schumann's 
songs  is  thoroughly  youthful,  an  un&aling  maik 
of  the  true  lyric ;  the  sentiment  he  prindpally 
deals  with  is  ths^  of  love,  which  in  his  hands 
is  especially  tender  and  pure,  almost  nuddedy 
coy.  The  set  of  songs  called  '  Frauenliebe  uad 
Leben' — ^the  Love  and  Life  of  Woman — givei 
us  a  deep  insight  into  the  most  subUe  and 
secret  emotions  of  a  pure  woman's  soul,  deeper 
indeed  than  could  have  been  expected  from  sny 
man,  and  in  fitet  no  composer  but  Schumann 
would  have  been  capable  of  it.  The  author  of  the 
words,  A.  von  Chamisso,  degant  as  his  verses  are^ 
lags  &r  behind  the  composer  in  his  rendering. 
But  indeed  such  depths  of  feding  can  be  soundd 
by  music  alone. 

Schumann  also  found  musical  equivalents  and 
shades  of  odour  forEiohendorff's  mystical  views 
of  nature;  his  settings  ef  EichendorflTs  poems 
jnay  be  <^ed  absolutdy  Hassiral,  and  he  is 
equally  ait  home  in  dealing  with  the  bobbliiig 
freshness  or  the  chivalieas  sentiment  of  the  poet. 
Many  of  Schumann's  ivesh  and  sparkling  son^i 
have  a  touch  of  the  student's  joviaKty,  but  wi^ 
out  descending  firam  their  high  distinction;  never 
under  asiy  oiroumstanoes  was  he  triviaL  Indeed 
he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  fardcal,  though  his 
talent  for  the  humorous  is  amply  proved  by  his 
songs.  A  masterpiece  of  the  kind  is  the  setting 
of  Heine's  poem '  Ein  JUngling  liebt  ein  Miidchen 
(op.  48,  no.  11),  which  has  been  very  unneeet- 
sarily  objected  to.  It  was  prindpally  in  dealing 
with  Heine's  words  that  he  betrajrs  this  sense  i 
humour;  ^  Wir  sasBen  am  Fischerhause '  (op. 45, 
no.  3)  is  an  example,  and  still  more  '  Es  lenchtet 
meine  Liebe'  (op.  lay,  no.  3),  where  a  resem- 
blance to  the  schenso  of  the  A  minor  String 
^Quartet  is  very  obvious.  A  thing  which  may 
well  exdte  4Mtonishment  as  apparently  quite 
beside  the  nature  of  Schumann's  character,  is 
that  he  could  even  find  characteristic  mudo  for 
Heine's  bitterest  irony  (op.  24,  no.  6)  *  Waite, 
warte,  wilder  Sohiffsmann.  But  he  was  through- 
ut  and  above  all  romantic. 

Schumann's  Symphonies  may  without  any 
injnstice  be  considered  as  the  most  important 
which  have  been  written  dnce  Beethoven. 
Though  Mendelssohn  excels  him  in  regularity  of 
form,  and  though  Schubert's  C  major  Bvmphony 
is  quite  unique  in  ite  wealth  of  beautiful  musicd 
ideas,  yet  Schumann  surpasses  both  in  greatness 
and  foroe.  He  is  the  man,  they  the  youths ;  he 
has  tlie  greatest  amount  of  what  is  demanded  by 
that  greatest,  most  mature,  and  most  important 
of  all  forms  of  instrumental  mudc.  He  comes 
near  to  Beethoven,  who  it  is  quite  evident  was 
almost  the  only  composer  that  he  ever  took  as 
a  modd.  No  trace  whatever  of  Haydn  or  Moxart 
is  to  be  found  in  his  symphonies!,  and  of  Men- 
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delMobn  juft  as  little.  A  certain  approximation 
to  Schubert  is  indeed  perceptible  in  the  '  work- 
ing out '  (Durehfilhrung)  of  his  Allegro  movei 
ments.  But  the  symphonies,  like  the  pianoforte 
works,  the  songs,  and  indeed  all  that  Schumann 
produced,  bear  the  strong  impress  of  a  manrel- 
lous  originality,  and  a  creative  power  all  his 
own.  Even  the  first  published  Symphony  (in 
Bb,  op.  38)  shows  a  very  distinct  talent  for  this 
brandi  of  composition.  We  do  not  know  that 
Schumann  had  ever  previously  attempted  or- 
chestral compositionsy  ezoept  in  the  case  of  the 
symphony  written  in  the  beginning  of  1830, 
which  still  remains  in  MS.  In  1839  ^^  writes 
to  Dom :  *  At  present  it  is  true  that  I  have  not 
had  much  praoUoe  in  orchestral  writing,  but  I 
hope  to  master  it  some  day.'  And  in  his  next 
attempt  he  attained  his  object.  In  a  few  pas*" 
■ages  in  the  Bb  Symphony,  the  effects  of  the 
instruments  are  indeeid  not  rightly  calculated. 
One  great  error  in  the  first  movement  he  re- 
medied after  the  first  hearing.  This  was  in  Uie 
two  opening  bars,  firom  whi(£  the  theme  of  the 
Allegro  is  afterwards  generated,  and  which  were 
given  to  the  horns  and  trumpets.  It  ran  origin- 
ally thus,  in  agreement  wi^  the  beginning  of 
the  Allegro  movement :  •  * 
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which,  on  account  of  the  6  and  A  being  stopped 
notes,  had  an  unexpected  and  very  comic  effect. 
Schumann  himself  was  much  amused  at  the 
mistake ;  when  he  was  at  Hanover  in  January 
1854  he  told  the  story  to  his  friends,  and  it  was 
very  amusing  to  hear  this  man,  usually  so  grave 
and  silent,  regardless  of  the  presence  orstrangers 
(for  the  incident  took  place  at  a  public  restaurant), 
sing  out  the  first  five  notes  of  the  subject  quit« 
loud,  the  two  next  in  a  muffled  voice,  and  the 
last  again  loud.  He  placed  the  phrase  a  third 
higher,  as  it  stands  in  the  printed  score : 


|lj;H^^i^l^•E^r.l^ 


Another,  but  lees  important  passage  for  the  horns 
has  remained  unaltered.  In  bar  17  of  the  first 
Allegro,  Schumann  thought  that  this  phrase 


iji^''  jlJHj-^ 


onght  to  be  made  more  prominent  than  it  usually 
was  on  the  horns,  and  requested  both  Taubert 
said  David,  when  it  was  in  rehearsal  at  Berlin 
and  Leipzig  in  the  winter  of  1843,  to  have  it 
played  on  l^e  trombones. 

But  in  general  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the 
certain  mastery  over  his  means  that  he  shows 
even  in  the  ist  Symphony.  His  orchestra- 
tion is  lees  smooth  and  clear  than  that  of  either 
Mendelssohn  or  Grade,  and  in  its  sterner  style 
reminds  us  rather  of  Schubert.  But  this  stem 
power  is  suited  to  the  substance  of  his  ideas, 
and  there  is  no  lack  of  captivating  beauty  of 


sound.  We  even  meet  in  his  orchestral  works 
with  a  number  of  new  effects  of  sound  such  as 
only  true  genius  can  disoover  or  invent.  In- 
stances of  these  are  the  treatment  of  the  three 
trombones  in  the  'Manfred*  Overture,  the  use 
made  of  the  horns  in  the  seo<md  movement  of  the 
£b  Symphony,  the  violin  solo  introduced  into 
the  Romanica  of  the  D  minor  Symphony,  etc.  etc. 
It  is  hard  to  decide  which  of  Schumann's  four 
symphonies  (or  five,  counting  op.  5a)  is  the  finest. 
Each  has  individual  beauties  of  its  own.  In  life 
-and  freshness  and  the  feeling  of  inward  happiness 
the  Bb  Symphony  stands  at  the  head.  Schumann 
originally  intended  to  call  it  the  '  Spring  Sym- 
phony'; and  indeed  he  wrote  it,  as  we  leam 
from  a  letter  to  Taubert,  in  Feb.  1841,  when  the 
first  breath  of  spring  was  in  the  air.  The  first 
movement  was  to  have  been  called  'Spring's 
Awakening,'  and  the  Finale  (which  he  always 
wished  not  to  be  taken  too  fast)  '  Spring's  Fare- 
well.' Many  parts  of  the  symphony  nave  an 
especial  charm  when  we  thus  Imow  the  object 
with  which  they  were  written.  The  beginning 
of  the  introduction  evidently  represents  a  trum- 
pet summons  seat  pealing  down  from  on  high ; 
then  gentle  sephyrs  blow  softly  to  and  fro,  and 
everywhere  the  dormant  forces  awake  and  make 
their  way  to  the  light  (we  are  quoting  from  the 
composer's  own  programme).  In  the  Allegro 
the  Sprinff  oomes  laughing  in,  in  the  full  beauty 
of  youth.^  This  explains  and  justifies  the  nov^ 
use  of  the  triangle  in  the  first  movement — am 
instrument  not  properly  admissible  in  a  sym- 
phony. An  enchanting  effect  is  produoed  by 
the  Spring  song  at  the  rioee  of  the  first  move- 
ment, played  as  though  sung  with  a  full  heart ; 
and  it  is  an  entirely  new  form  of  coda  (see  p.  67 
of  the  score).  In  publishing  the  Symphony, 
Schumann  omitted  the  explanatory  titles,  because 
he  believed  that  the  attention  of  the  public  is 
distracted  from  the  main  purpose  of  a  work  by 
things  of  that  kind.  We  may  well  believe,  more- 
over, that  a  good  part  of  the  spring-like  feeling 
in  this  symphony  comes  from  the  deep  and  heart- 
felt joy  which  Schumann  felt  at  being  at  last 
united  to  his  hardly-won  bride.  The  same  in- 
fluence is  seen  in  the  D  minor  Symphony  (op. 
120),  written  in  the  same  year  with  that  just 
described,  and  inlmediately  aifter  it.  It  is  entirely 
similar  to  its  predecessor  in  its  fundamentu 
feeling,  but  has  more  passion.  The  form  too  is 
new  and  very  successful ;  the  four  sections  follow 
each  other  consecutively  without  any  pauses,  so 
that  the  work  seems  to  consist  of  only  one  great 
movement.  The  subjects  of  the  Introduction  re- 
appear in  the  Romanze,  with  different  treatment, 
and  the  chief  subject  of  the  first  Allegro  is  the 
foundation  of  that  of  the  last.  The  second  part 
of  the  first  Allegro  is  in  quite  an  unusual  form, 
and  before  the  last  Allegro  we  find  a  slow  intro- 
duction— imaginative,  majestic,  and  most  origyiaL 
As  has  been  already  mentioned,  Schumann  in- 
tended to  call  the  work  '  Symphonic  Fantasia.' 

1  Sehnmann  Intended  the  iN'A  vtwu*  of  the  IntrodoeUon  to  be 
tAken  diftlnctly  b«t«r  at  onoe,  ao  tbat  the  time  mlsht  glide  lmper> 
oepUblf  Into  tbe  Alhgro. 
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Here  too  poetic  pictarea  seem  to  be  hoyering 
round  him  on  every  dde. 

His  third  symphonic  work  of  the  year  1841  ia 
also  irregular,  but  only  in  form,  and  has  as  goixl  a 
right  as  the  second  to  the  name  of  'Symphony.* 
It  appeared,  however,  under  the  name '  Overture, 
Scherzo,  and  Finale,'  as  op.  53.  Of  this  work, 
which  is  charming  throughout,  the  first  move- 
ment offers  us  the  only  example  to  be  found  in 
Schumann  of  the  influence  of  Cherubini,  a  master 
for  whom  be  had  a  great  reverence.  Perhaps 
the  most  lovely  movement  is  the  highly  poetic 
Scherzo  in  gigue-rhythm,  which  might  constitute 
a  type  by  itself  among  Bymphony-scherzoB.  His 
other  scherzos  approximate  in  style  te  those  of 
Beethoven,  whose  invention  and  speciality  this 
form  was,  and  who  had  no  successor  in  it  but 
Schumann.  The  characteristic  of  the  C  major 
Symphony  (op.  61)  is  a  graver  and  more  mature 
deptn  of  feding ;  its  bold  decisiveness  of  form 
and  overpowering  wealth  of  expression  reveal 
distinctly  the  relationship  in  art  between  Schu- 
mann and  Beethoven.  The  form  too,  as  far  as 
regards  the  number  and  character  of  the  move- 
ments, is  quite  that  of  the  classical  masters,  while 
in  the  last  symphony  (£b,  op.  97)  Schumann 
once  more  appears  as  one  of  the  modern  school. 
This  is  divided  into  five  separate  movements,  in- 
cluding a  slow  movement  in  sustained  style,  and 
of  a  devotional  character  between  the  Andante 
and  the  Finale.  Schumann  originally  inscribed 
it  with  the  word^B  'In  the  style  of  an  accom- 
paniment to  a  solemn  ceremony '  (im  Charakter 
der  Begleitung  einen  feierlichen  Ceremonie),  and 
we  know  that  it  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  sight 
of  Cologne  cathedral,  and  the  festivities  on  the 
occa»ion  of  Archbishop  vonGeissel's  elevation  to 
the  Cardinalate.  The  other  movements  are  power- 
ful, and  full  of  variety  and  charm,  and  the  whole 
symphony  is  full  of  vivid  pictures  of  Rhineland 
life.  Perhaps  the  gem  of  the  whole  is  the  second 
movement  (Scherzo),  in  which  power  and  beauty 
are  mingled  with  the  romance  which  in  every 
Grerman  heart  hovers  round  the  Rhine  and  its 
multitude  of  songs  and  legends.  Although  written 
in  1850,  when  Schumann's  imagination  was  be- 
coming exhausted,  the  work  bears  no  trace  of 
any  diminution  of  power. 

The  poetical  concert-overture,  invented  by 
Mendelssohn,  and  practised  by  Bennett  and 
Gade,  was  a  form  never  cultivated  by  Schu- 
mann. His  overtures  are  really  'opening  pieces,' 
whether  to  opera,  play,  or  some  festivity  or 
other.  In  this  again  he  follows  Beethoven. 
His  overtures,  like  those  of  Beethoven,  are  most 
effective  in  the  concert-room,  when  the  drama 
or  occasion  for  which  they  were  composed  is 
kept  in  mind.  It  is  so  even  with  the  wonder- 
ful 'Grenoveva*  overture,  which  contains  some- 
thing of  Weber's  power  and  swing;  but  more 
than  all  is  it  true  of  the  overture  to  Byron's 
'  Manfred,'  so  full  of  tremendous  passion.  None 
of  the  overtures  subsequently  written  by  Schu- 
mann reached  this  degree  of  perfection,  least 
of  dU  his  'Faust'  overture,  though  that  to 
the  'Braut  von  Mesnna'  (op.  100)  is  not  much 
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inferior  to  'Manfred.'  In  the  last  year  of  his 
productive  activity  Schumann  was  much  oc- 
cupied with  this  form,  but  the  exhausted  con- 
dition of  his  creative  powers  cannot  be  dis- 
guised, either  in  the '  Faust'  overture  or  in  those 
to  Shakespeare's  'Julius  Caesar '  (op.  128)  ai^ 
Groethe's  'Hermann  und  Dorothea  (op.  136), 
which  last  he  had  intended  to  set  as  an  opera. 
The  festival  overture  on  the '  Rheinweinlied  (op. 
1.23)  is  cleverly  worked,  and  a  very  effective 
piice  d^oeeation. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1838  that  Schumann 
made  his  first  attempt,  so  far  as  we  know,  at 
a  String  Quartet.  It  was  scarcely  successful,  for 
he  was  too  much  immersed  in  pianoforte  music; 
at  any  rate  the  world  has  hitherto  seen  nothing 
of  it.  In  J>une  and  July  1 842  he  was  much  more 
successful  The  three  string  quartets  (op.  41), 
written  at  this  time,  are  the  only  ones  that  have 
become  known.  They  cannot  be  eaid  to  be  in 
the  purest  quartet  style ;  but  as  Schumann  never 
played  any  stringed  instrument,  this  is  not  snr^ 
prising.  They  still  retain  much  of  the  pianoforte 
style ;  but  even  by  this  means  Schumann  attains 
many  new  and  beautiful  effects.  In  several  places 
the  influence  of  Beethoven  is  clearly  discernible ; 
especially  in  the  Adagio  of  the  A  minor  and  the 
Adagio-variations  of  the  F  major  Quartet.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  'Quasi  Trio'  in  the  style  of 
a  gavotte,  in  the  Finale  of  the  A  major,  shows 
an  affinity  with  Bach  (compare  the  gavotte  in 
the  sixth  of  the  so-called  'French  suites'  in 
£  major),  though  not  as  something  appropriated 
from  without,  but  rather  as  an  individuaUty  de- 
veloped from  within.  At  the  same  time  the 
Scherzo  of  the  A  minor  Quartet  is  an  example 
of  how  a  fleeting  impression  often  becomes  fixed 
in  an  independently  creative  imagination,  until 
it  reaches  a  more  perfect  degree  of  deTelopment. 
At  the  time  of  writing  this  quartet  Schumann  had 
become  acquainted  with  Marschner's  G  minor 
Trio  (op.  II 2),  and  speaks  of  it  in  the  Zeitschrift 
The  fine  scherzo  of  that  work  struck  him  very 
much,  and  in  his  own  scherzo  it  reappears,  in  a 
modified  form  certainly,  but  yet  reoogmsable 
enough.  In  spite  of  this  plagiarism  however 
we  must  allow  the  quartet  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  original,  and  full  of  richness  and  poetry. 
It  contains  much  enchanting  beauty,  never  sur- 
passed even  by  Schumann.  He  seems  here  to 
have  resumed  his  practice  of  mixing  up  poetic 
mysticism  with  his  music.  What  other  reason 
could  there  be  for  proposing  to  use  the  four 
bars  of  modulation  from  the  first  quartet  (bars 
30-34)*  exactly  as  they  stand,  for  an  introduction 
to  Uie  second  quartet?  He  afterwards  struck 
them  cut,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  autograph. 
The  other  quartets  also  arrived  at  their  present 
form  only  after  manifold  alterations.  The  slow 
introduction  to  the  A  minor  Quartet  was  at  first 
intended  to  be  played  con  tordini.  The  thud 
quartet  began  with  a  chord  of  the  6-5  on  D,  held 
out  for  a  whole  bar.  The  greatest  alterations 
were  made  in  the  first  All^o  of  the  A  minor  and 
in  the  variations  in  Ab  of  the  F  major  Quartets. 
Whole  sections  were  re-written  and  modified  in 
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▼ariouB  ways.  But  Wasielewski  is  mistaken  in 
saying  (3rd  ed.  p.  178,  note)  that  the  piit  lento 
over  the  coda  in  these  variations  is  a  misprint 
for  piit  mosio,  Schumann  wrote  piii  lento  quite 
plainly,  and  evidently  meant  what  he  wrote. 
He  may  possibly  have  changed  his  mind  after- 
wards, for  in  regard  to  tempo  he  was  often 
accessible  to  the  opinipns  of  others. 

Of  the  works  for  strings  and  pianoforte,  the 
Quintet  (op.  44)  is  of  course  the  finest.  Nay 
more :  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  piece  of  cham- 
ber music  since  Beethoven,  and  will  always  keep 
its  place  in  the  first  rank  of  musical  masterpieces. 
This  quintet  claims  the  highest  admiration,  not 
only  because  of  its  brilliant  originality,  and  its 
innate  power — which  seems  to  grow  with  every 
movement,  and  at  the  end  of  the  whole  leaves 
the  hearer  with  a  feeling  of  the  possibility  of 
never-ending  increase — but  also  because  of  its 
gorgeous  beauty  of  sound,  and  the  beautiful  and 
well-balanoed  relations  between  the  pianoforte 
and  the  strings.  Musicians  are  still  living,  like 
Carl  Reinecke  of  Leipzig,  who  at  the  time  of  its 
appearance  were  in  the  most  susceptible  period 
of  youth,  and  who  tell  of  the  indescribable  im- 
pression the  work  made  upon  them.  It  must 
nave  seemed  like  a  new  paradise  of  beauty  re- 
vealed to  their  view.  The  Pianoforte  Quartet 
(op.  47)  only  wants  animation,  and  a  more 
popular  character  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
to  make  it  of  equal  merit  with  the  Quintet. 
There  is  much  in  it  of  the  spirit  of  Bach,  as  is 
perhaps  most  evident  in  the  wonderful  melody  of 
the  Andante.  A  high  rank  is  taken  by  the  Trios 
in  D  minor  (op.  63)  and  F  major  (op.  80),  both, 
as  well  as  the  quintet  and  quartet,  written  in 
one  and  the  same  year.  In  the  first  a  passionate 
and  sometimes  gloomy  character  predominates, 
while  the  second  is  more  cheerful  and  full  of 
warmth  in  the  middle  movements.  The  canonic 
style  is  employed  in  the  Adagios  of  both  trios 
with  new  and  powerful  effect.  The  treatment  of 
the  strings  with  respect  to  the  pianoforte  may 
here  and  there  be  considered  too  orchestral  in 
style  ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was 
adopted  to  suit  the  piano  style,  which  in  Schu- 
mann is  very  different  from  that  of  the  classical 
masters  and  of  Mendelssohn.  The  two  trios, 
however,  are  wanting  in  that  expression  of  perfect 
health  which  is  so  prominent  in  both  the  quintet 
and  the  quartet.  They  show  traces  of  the  hurry 
and  breathless  haste  which  in  his  later  years 
increases  the  complication  of  his  rhythms.  The 
third  and  last  Trio  (G  minor,  op.  no)  is  far 
inferior  to  the  others.  There  is  still  the  same 
artistic  design,  and  in  isolated  passages  the  noble 
genius  of  the  mn^ter  still  shines  clearly  out ;  but 
as  a  whole  this  trio  tells  of  exhaustion.  The 
same  may  be  sidd  of  most  of  the  other  chamber 
works  of  Schumann^s  latest  years.  Among  them 
are  two  sonatas  for  piano  and  violin,  gloomy, 
impacrtioned  compositions,  which  can  hardly  be 
listened  to  without  a  feeling  of  oppression.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  shorter  pieces  for  different 
instruments,  among  which  the  '  Marchenbilder 
flir  Pianoforte  und  Viola*  (op.  113)  are  promi* 


nent.  No  one  who  bears  in  mind  Schumann*s 
ultmate  fate  can  hear  without  emotion  the  last 
of  these  '  Marchenbilder,'  which  bears  the  direc- 
tion 'Langsam,  mit  melanchollschem  Ausdruck' 
(Slowly,  with  an  expression  of  melancholy). 

In  the  sphere  of  the  concerto  Schumann  has 
left  an  imperishable  trace  of  his  genius  in  the 
Pianoforte  Concerto  in  A  minor  (op.  54).  It  is 
one  of  his  most  beautiful  and  mature  works.  In 
addition  to  all  his  pecuHar  originality  it  has  also 
the  qualities,  which  no  concerto  should  lack, 
of  external  brilliancy,  and  striking,  powerful, 
well  rounded  subjects.  The  first  movement  is 
written  in  a  free  form  with  happy  effect ;  the 
cause  being  that  Schumann  had  at  first  intended 
it  to  stand  as  an  independent  piece,  with  the  title 
'Fantasia.*  He  did  not  add  the  other  two  move- 
ments until  two  years  afterwards. — ^The  '  Intro- 
duction und  Allegro  appassionato/  for  pianoforte 
and  orchestra  (op.  9a),  is  a  rich  addition  to 
concerto  literature.  In  Schumann  there  is  a 
deeper  connection  between  the  pianoforte  and 
orchestra  than  had  before  been  customary,  though 
not  carried  to  such  a  point  as  to  interfere  with  l£e 
contrast  between  the  two  independent  powers. 
He  was  &r  from  writing  symphonies  with  the 
pianoforte  obbligato.  His  other  works  in  concerto- 
form,  written  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  do 
not  attain  to  the  height  of  the  Concerto.  Among 
ihem  is  an  unpublic^ed  violin  concerto  written 
between  Sept.  ai  and  Oct.  3,  1853,  and  consist- 
ing of  the  following  movements:  (1)  D  minor 
alia  breve,  'Im  kraftigen,  nicht  zu  schnellen 
I  Tempo*;  (2)Bb  major,  common  time,  *Langsam*; 
(3)  D  major,  3-4,  'Lebhaft,  doch  nicht  su 
schnelL*  The  autograph  is  in  the  possession  of 
Joachim.  A  Fantasia  for  violin  and  orchestra, 
dedicated  to  the  same  great  artist,  is  published 
as  op.  131.  The  Violoncello  Concerto  (op.  129) 
is  remarkable  for  a  veiy  beautiful  slow  middle 
movement.  There  is  also  a  Concerto  for  four 
horns  and  orchestra  (op.  86).  Schumann  himself 
thought  very  highly  of  this  piece,  partly  because, 
as  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Hartel, '  it  was  quite  curious.' 
It  is  indeed  the  only  attempt  made  in  modem 
times  to  revive  the  form  of  the  old  Concerto  ffrouo 
which  Sebastian  Bach  had  brought  to  perfection 
in  his  six  so-called  'Brandenburg*  concertos. 
As  these  concertos  of  Bach  were  not  printed 
until  1830,  and  Schumann  can  scarcely  have 
known  them  in  manuscript,  it  is  a  remarkable 
and  interetiting  coincidence  that  he  should  thus 
have  followed  Bachs  lead  without  knowing  it. 
The  piece  is  particularly  hard  for  the  first  horn, 
because  of  the  high  notes.  When  well  rendered 
it  has  a  peculiarly  sonorous,  often  veiy  romantic 
effect,  to  which  however  the  ear'  soon  becomes 
insensible  from  the  tone  of  the  four  horns. 

In  his  account  of  MArschner*s  'Klange  aus 
Osten,'  a  work  pesformed  in  Leipzig  on  Oct.  a  a, 
1840,  Schumann  says:  'We  must  admire  the 
pattern  which  the  composer  has  felt  himself  en- 
couraged to  set,  and  which  others  need  only 
follow,  to  enrich  the  concert-room  with  a  new 
form  of  music*  The  '  Klansre  aus  Osten  *  consist 
of  an  overture,  solos,  and  ohoruses»  and  treat  of 
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the  adventorw  of  m  pair  of  lowers  in  the  East. 
By  the  term  'new  fonn  of  muaio'  Schumanii 
means  a  form  in  which  it  was  possible  to  make 
use  for  concert  performances  of  romantic  stories, 
which  had  hitherto  been  only  used  on  the  stage. 
He  was  the  first  to  follow  this  example  in  his 
'Paradise  and  the  Peri.*  The  text  was  taken 
from  Moore's  poem,  of  which  Schumann  short- 
ened some  parts  to  suit  his  purpose,  while  he 
lengthened  others  by  his  own  insertions.  It  was 
his  first  work  for  voices  and  orchestra,  and  is  one 
of  his  greatest  and  most  important.  The  subject 
was  happily  chosen.  The  longing  felt  by  one 
ci  those  ideal  beings  created  by  the  imagination 
from  the  forces  of  nature,  to  attain  or  regain 
a  higher  and  happier  existence,  and  using  every 
means  fop  the  fulfilment  of  this  longing,  is 
of  frequent  .occurrence  in  the  G^erman  popular 
legends,  and  is  still  a  favourite  and  sympatnetic 
idea  in  Germany.  It  is  the  root  of  the  legends 
of  the  Fair  Melusina,  of  the  Water  Nixie,  and  of 
Hans  Heiling.  Schumann^s  fancy  must  have 
been  stimulated  by  the  magic  of  the  East,  no 
less  than  by  Moore*s  poem,  with  its  poetic  pio> 
tures  displayed  on  a  background  of  high  moral 
sentiment.  It  has  been  very  unnecessarily  ob- 
jected to  '  Paradise  and  the  Peii '  that  it  follows 
none  of  the  existing  forms  of  music.  If  it  be 
necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  work  of  art  that 
it  should  be  ticketed  after  some  known  pattern, 
it  is  obvious  that  this  one  belongs  to  the  class  of 
Oratorio.  That  the  oratorio  may  be  secular  as 
well  as  sacred  was  shown  by  Handel,  and  con- 
firmed by  Uaydn  in  his  '  Seasons.*  For  the  text 
no  especial  poetic  form  is  required.  It  may  be 
dramatic  or  narrative,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two ; 
Handel  has  left  examples  of  each.  The  essential 
characteristic  of  an  oratorio  is  that  it  should 
bring  the  feelings  into  play,  not  directly,  as  is 
done  in  the  cantata,  but  by  means  of  a  given 
event,  about  which  the  emotions  can  be  aroused. 
The  form  of  the  poetry,  the  choice  of  material 
and  form  in  the  music,  should  all  depend  upon 
the  particular  subject  to  be  treated.  The  fact  of 
Schumann's  having  retained  so  much  of  Moore's 
narrative  is  wor^V  of  all  praise ;  it  is  the  de- 
scriptive portions  of  the  poem  that  have  the 
greatest  charm,  imd  the  music  conforms  to  this. 
To  call  this  method  an  imitation  of  the  music  of 
the  Evangelist  in  Bach's  Passion  Music  is  un- 
necessary and  untrue ;  for  the  narrative  portions 
are  given  by  Schumann  both  to  solos  and  chorus. 
True,  there  will  always  be  a  certain  disadvantage 
in  using  a  complete  self-contained  poem  as  a  text 
for  music,  a  great  deal  of  which  will  inevitably 
have  been  written  without  regard  to  the  com- 
poser. Much  that  we  pass  over  lightly  in  read< 
ing  has,  when  set  to  music,  a  more  definite  and 
insistent  effect  than  was  intended.  In  other 
places  again,  the  poem,  from  the  musician's  point 
of  view,  will  be  deficient  in  opportunities  for  the 
strong  contrasts  so  necessary  for  effect  in  music. 
This  is  very  obvious  in  Schumann's  composition. 
The  third  portion  of  the  work,  although  he  took 
much  trouble  to  give  it  greater  variety  by  addi- 
tions to  the  poetry,  suffers  from  a  certain  mono* 
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tony.  Not  that  the  separate  numbers  are  weaker 
than  those  of  the  former  parts,  but  they  are 
wanting  in  strong  shadows.  But  there  is  some- 
thing ^e  that  prevents  the  work  from  prododog 
a  really  striking  effect  upon  large  andiellcei^ 
and  that  is,  if  we  may  say  so,  that  there  is  too 
much  music  in  it.  Schumann  brought  it  forth 
from  the  fulness  of  his  heaxt,  and  uirew^  even 
into  its  smallest  interludes,  all  the  depth  of  ex- 
pression of  which  he  was  capable.  The  beavties 
are  crowded  together,  and  stand  in  each  ether's 
light.  If  they  had  been  fewer  in  number  they 
would  have  had  mere  effect.  But,  with  all  these 
allowances, '  Paradise  and  the  Peri '  is  one  of  the 
most  enchanting  musical  poems  in  existencew  And 
we  can  now  confirm  his  own  words  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend  after  the  completion  of  the  work : 
'A  soft  voice  within  me  kept  saying  while  I 
wrote.  It  is  not  in  vain  that  thou  art  writing' ; 
for  this  composition  will  go  Ikr  to  make  him 
immortaL  No  comparison  is  possible  between 
it  and  the  great  oratorios  of  Mendelaaohn,  with 
their  grand  structure  and  historical  chaneter. 
Its  object  is  wholly  different — to  lead  us  into  the 
bright  maffical  fiury-world  of  the  East,  and  make 
us  sympathise  with  the  sorrows  and  the  strua^les 
of  a  gentle  daughter  of  the  air.  It  can  «nly  be 
really  impressive  to  a  somewhat  small  taSxHe. 
The  more  so  that  the  chorus,  the  chief  means  lor 
representing  broad  and  popular  emetions,  has 
only  a  moderate  share  in  the  work.  All  the 
choruses  in  'Paradise  and  the  Peri,*  perhaps 
with  the  exception  of  the  last,  are  fine,  original, 
and  efiective.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
choral  composition  was  not  really  Schnmann's 
strong  point.  In  this  veqpect  he  is  fkr  inferior 
to  Mendelssohn.  In  many  of  his  choruses  he 
might  even  seem  to  lack  the  requisite  mastery 
over  the  technical  requirements  of  choral  com- 
position, so  instrumental  in  style,  so  imprao- 
ticable  and  unnecessarily  difficult  do  they  seem. 
But  if  we  consider  Schumann's  skill  in  poly- 
phonic writing,  and  recall  pieces  of  such  grand 
conception  and  masterly  treatment  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  chorus  of  the  Faust  music,  we 
feel  convinced  that  the  true  reason  of  the  defect 
lies  deeper.  The  essential  parts  of  a  chorus  are 
large  and  simple  subjects,  broad  and  flowing 
development,  and  divisions  clearly  marked  and 
intelligible  to  all.  In  a  good  chorus  there  must 
be  something  to  speak  to  the  heart  of  the  masses. 
Schumann  took  exactly  the  opposite  view.  The 
chorus  was  usually  an  instrument  unfitted  for  the 
expression  of  his  ideas.  His  cenius  could  have 
mastered  the  technical  part  of  dioral  compoeiiion 
as  quickly  and  surely  as  that  of  orchestral  com* 
position.  But  since  the  case  was  otherwise,  the 
chief  importance  of  *  Paradise  and  the  Peri '  is 
seen  to  be  in  the  sdos  and  their  accompaniments, 
especially  in  the  latter,  for  here  the  orchestra 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  voice  as  the 
pianoforte  does  in  Schumann's  songs.  A  good 
orchestral  rendering  of  '  Paradise  and  the  Peri ' 
is  a  task  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  but  one  re- 
warded by  perfect  enjoyment.  Compositions  snch 
as  this,  as  we  have  already  said,  correspond  in 
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tbe  concert-room  to  the  German  romantic  opera. 
'Paradise  and  the  Peri'  may  be  likened  to  We- 
l>er*8  'Oberon/  and  MendeLnohn's  'First  Wal- 
purgisnight*  to  Weber*B  *  Der  Freisobiitz.* 

In  the  fairy*tale  of  'The  Pilgrimage  of  the 
£o8e*  (op.  112)  Schumann  intended  to  produce 
M  companion  picture  to  *  Paradise  and  the  Peri,' 
bat  in  less  definite  outline  and  vaguer  colours. 
The  idea  of  the  poem  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
former  work,  but  Horn's  execution  of  the  idea 
is  entirely  without  taste.  Schumann  was  possibly 
attracted  by  its  smooth  versification  and  a  few 
really  good  musical  situations.  The  music  con- 
tains much  that  is  airy  and  fresh,  as  well  as  a 
lieautiful  dirge.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  full 
of  a  feeble  sentimentality  utterly  foreign  to  Schu* 
mannas  general  character,  and  ascribable  only  ^to 
the  decay  of  his  imagination.  The  insignificant 
and  wholly  idyllic  subject  was  quite  inadequate 
to  give  employment  to  the  whole  apparatus  of 
aolo,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  and  Schumann's  first 
idea  of  providing  a  pianoforte  accompaniment  only 
was  the  right  one.  With  a  small  section  of  Schu- 
mann's admirers  the  work  will  always  keep  its 
place,  and  produce  a  pleasing  though  not  very 
deep  effect.  His  other  works  in  this  form  consist 
of  four  ballads: — 'Der  Konigssohn'  (op.  116), 
'Des  Sangers  Fluch'  (op.  139),  'Das  Glttck  von 
Bdenhair  (op.  143),  all  by  Uhlaud;  and  'Vom 
Pagen  und  der  Konigstochter'  (op.  140),  by 
Geibel.  Moore's  'Paradise  and  the  Peri'  was 
peculiarly  fitted  for  musical  treatment,  and  lent 
itself  happily  to  it.  And  it  will  always  be  easier 
to  extract  an  available  text  from  a  poem  of  laige 
dimensions,  than  from  a  ballad  of  more  concise 
form.  This  Schumann  had  to  find  out  by  ex- 
perience. His  chief  error  was  not  in  taking 
widely-known  masterpieces  of  German  poetry 
and  curtailing  or  even  re-arraDging  them  to 
0uit  his  purpose ;  Uhland's  and  Geibel's  poems 
remain  as  they  were,  and  a  musician  must  always 
be  permitted  to  take  his  subjects  wherever  and 
however  he  likes.  He  is  rather  to  be  blamed  for 
not  going  far  enough  in  his  alterations,  and  for 
retaining  too  much  of  the  original  form  of  the 
ballad.  What  has  been  already  said  with  regard 
to  *  Paradise  and  the  Peri '  holds  good  here  too, 
and  in  a  greater  degree.  It  is  painfully  evident 
that  these  ballads  were  not  really  written  for 
music.  The  way  the  principal  events  of  the  story 
are  described,  and  the  whole  outward  form  of  the 
verses,  imply  that  they  were  intended  to  be 
recited  by  a  single  person,  and  that  not  a  singer 
but  a  speaker.  If  necessary  to  be  sung,  the  form 
of  a  strophic  song  should  have  been  chosen,  as  is 
the  case  with  *Das  Glttck  von  Edenhall,'  but  this 
would  confine  the  varieties  of  expression  within 
too  narrow  a  range.  It  is  as  though  Schumann's 
pent-up  desire  for  the  dramatic  form  were  seeking 
an  outlet  in  these  ballads ;  especially  as  we  know 
that  in  the  last  years  of  his  creative  activity  he 
was  anxious  to  meet  with  a  new  opera-libretto. 
The  faults  of  texts  and  subjects  might  however  be 
overlooked,  if  the  music  made  itself  felt  as  the 
product  of  a  rich  and  unwearied  imagination, 
unfortunately,  however,  this  is  seldom  the  case. 
VOL.  ni.  PT.  3. 
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It  is  just  in  the  more  dramatic  parts  that  we 
detect  an  obvious  dulness  in  the  music,  a  lame- 
ness in  rhythm,  and  a  want  of  fresh  and  happy 
oontrastfl.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that 
isolated  beauties  of  no  mean  order  are  to  be 
met  with ;  such  as  the  whole  of  the  third  part 
and  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  second,  in  the 
ballad  '  Vom  Pagen  und  der  Konigstochter.* 
These  works,  however,  taken  as  a  whole,  will 
hardly  live. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  works  of 
striking  beauty  for  voices  and  orchestra  in  a 
purely  lyrical  vein.  Among  these  should  be  men- 
tioned the  *  Bequiem  for  Mignon'  from '  Wilhelm 
Meister'  (op.  986),  and  Hebbel's  'NachtUed' 
(op.  108).  The  former  of  these  was  especially 
written  for  music,  and  contains  the  lovelio^ 
thoughts  and  words  embodied  in  an  unconstrained 
and  agreeable  form.  Few  compoeers  were  so  well 
fitted  for  such  a  work  as  Schumann,  with  his 
sensitive  emotional  faculty  and  his  delicate  sense 
of  poetry ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  succeeded 
in  producing  this  beautiful  little  composition. 
But  it  should  never  be  heard  in  a  large  concert 
room,  for  which  its  delicate  proportions  and  tender 
colouring  are  utterly  unfitted.  The  *  NachtUed  * 
is  a  long  choral  movement  The  peculiar  and 
fantastic  feeling  of  the  poem  receives  adequate 
treatment  by  a  particumr  style  in  which  the 
chorus  is  /Mmetimes  used  only  to  give  colour, 
and  sometimes  is  combined  with  the  orchestra 
in  a  polyphonic  structure,  in  which  all  human 
individuality  seems  to  be  merged,  and  only  the 
universal  powers  of  nature  and  of  life  reign 
sumeme. 

Beethoven,  as  is  well  known,  had  the  intention 
of  setting  Goethe's  '  Faust '  to  music.  Of  course 
the  first  part  only  was  in  his  mind,  for  the  second 
did  not  appear  until  six  years  after  his  death. 
The  idea  conceived  by  Beiathoven  was  executed 
by  Schumann;  not,  it  may  be,  in  Beethoven's 
manner,  but  perhaps  in  the  best  and  most  effectiTe 
way  conceivable.  Schumann's  music  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  performed  on  the  stage  as  the  musical 
complement  of  Goethe's  drama.  It  is  a  piece 
for  concert  performance,  or  rather  a  set  of  pieces, 
for  he  did  not  stipulate  or  intend  that  all  three 
parts  should  be  given  together.  What  he  did 
was  to  take  out  a  number  of  scenes  from  both 
parts  of  Goethe's  poem,  and  set  music  to  them. 
It  follows  that  the  work  is  not  self-contained,  but 
requires  for  its  full  understanding  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  poem.  From  the  First  Part  he 
took  the  following : — (i)  Part  of  the  first  scene 
in  the  garden  between  Gretchen  and  Faust ;  (3) 
Gretchen  before  the  shrine  of  the  McUer  dolorota ; 
(3)  The  scene  in  the  Cathedral.  These  three 
form  the  first  division  of  his  Faust  music.  From 
the  Second  Part  of  the  play  he  adopted :  (i)  The 
first  scene  of  the  first  act  (the  song  of  the  spirits 
at  dawn,  the  sunrise,  and  Faust's  soliloquy) ;  (2) 
The  scene  with  the  four  aged  women  from  Uie 
fifth  act ;  (3)  Faust's  death  in  the  same  act  (as 
far  as  the  words,  *  Der  Zeiger  fallt— £r  fallt,  es 
ist  vollbracht ').  These  form  the  second  division 
of  the  music.    Schumann's  third  division  consists 
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of  the  last  scene  of  the  fifth  act  (FausVs  glori- 
fication) divided  into  aeven  numbers.     The  ex- 
periment of  constructing  a  work  of  art,  without 
central  point  or  connection  in  itself,  but  entirely 
dependent  for  these  on  another  work  of  art,  could 
only  be  successful  in  the  case  of  a  poem  like 
'  Faust  * ;  and  even  then  perhaps,  only  with  the 
German  people,  with  whom  Faust  is  almost  as 
fiumiliar  as  Luther's  Bible.    But  it  really  was 
successful,  and  Schumann's  name  will  be  eternally 
linked  with  that  of  Goethe.    This  is  the  case 
more  particularly  in  the  third  division,  which 
consists  of  only  one  great  scene,  and  is  the  most 
important  from  a  musical  point  of  view.    In  this 
scene  Goethe  -himself  desired  the  co-operation  of 
music.    Its  mystic  import  and  splendid  expres- 
sion could  find  no  composer  so  well  fitted  as 
Schumann,  who  seemed,  as  it  were,  predestined 
for  it.    He  threw  himself  into  the  spirit  of  the 
poem  with  such  deep  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing, that  from  beginning  to  end  his  music  gives  the 
impression  of  being  a  commentary  on  it.    To 
Schumann  is  due  the  chief  meed  of  praise  for 
having  popularized  the  seoond  part  of  Faust.  In 
musical  importance  no  other  choral  work  of  his 
approaches  the  thirddivisionof  his  work.  In  fresh- 
ness, originality,  and  sustained  power  of  invention 
it  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  '  Paradise  and  the  Peri.* 
Up  to  about  the  latter  half  of  the  last  chorus  it 
is  a  chain  of  musical  gems,  a  perfectly  unique 
contribution  to  concert  literature,  in  the  first  rank 
of  those  works  of  art  of  which  the  German  nation 
may  well  be  proud.    The  seoond  division  of  the 
Faust  music,  consisting  of  three  other  scenes  from 
the  Second  Part  of  the  poem,  is  also  of  considerable 
merit.    It  is,  however,  evident  in  many  passages 
that  Schumann  has  set  words  which  Goethe 
never  intended  to  be  sung.    This  is  felt  still 
more  in  the  scenes  from  the  First  Part,  which 
are  moreover  very  inferior  4n  respect  of  the 
music.     The  overture  is  the  least  important  of 
all;  in  fact  the  merit  of  the  work  decreases 
gradually  as  we  survey  it  backwards  from  the 
end  to  the  beginning;   a  circumstance  corre- 
sponding to  the  method  pursued  in  its  compo- 
sition, which  began  in  Schumann's  freshest,  hap- 
piest, and  most  masterly  time  of  creativeness,  and 
ended  close  upon  the  time  when  his  noble  spirit 
was  plunged  in  the  dark  gloom  of  insanity. 

There  exist  only  two  dramatic  works  of  Schn- 
mann's  intended  for  the  theatre :  the  opera  of 
'  Genoveva  *  and  the  music  to  Byron's  '  Manfred.' 
The  text  of  the  opera  may  justly  be  objected  to, 
for  it  scarcely  treats  of  the  proper  legend  of 
Genoveva  at  all ;  almost  all  that  made  the  story 
characteristic  and  touching  being  (tisoarded,  a 
fact  which  Schumann  thought  an  advantage. 
This  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  remembering 
his  opinion  that  in  an  opera  the  greatest  stress 
should  be  laid  on  the  representation  of  the  emo- 
tions, and  that  this  object  might  most  easily  be 
attained  by  treating  the  extenud  conditions  of  an 
operatic  story  as  simply  and  broadly  as  possible. 
He  also  probably  felt,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
Genoveva  legend  is  epic  rather  than  dramatic. 
He  was  mistaken,  however,  in  thinking  that 
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after  the  redactions  which  he  made  in  the  plot, 
it  would  remain  sufiiciently  interesting  to  the 
general  public.    He  himself,  as  we  have  said, 
arranged  his  own  libretto.    His  chief  model  was 
Hebbel's    'Genoveva,'    a    tragedy    which    had 
affected  him  in  a  wonderful  way ;  though  he  also 
made  use  of  Tieck's^  Genoveva.'    Besidea  these 
he  took  Weber's  '  Euryanthe '  as  a  pattern.    The 
mixture  of  three  poems,  so  widely  differing  from 
one  another,  resulted  in  a  confusion  of  motives 
and  an  uncertainty  of  delineation  which  add  to  the 
uninteresting  impression  produced  by  the  libretto. 
The  character  of  Golo,  particularly,  is  very  in- 
distinctly drawn,  and  yet  on  him  falls  almost 
the   chief  responsibility  of   the   dramA.      The 
details  cannot  but  suffer  by  such  a  method  of 
compilation  as  this.     A  great  deal  is  taken  word 
for  word  from  Hebbel  and  Tieck,  and  their  two 
utterly  different  styles  appear  side  by  side  with- 
out any  compromise  whatever.    Hebbel  however 
predominates.  Tieck's  work  appears  in  the  finale 
of  the  first  act,  and  in  the  duet  (No.  9)  in  the 
second  act,  e.  g,  the  line  *  Du  liebst  midi,  holds 
Braut,  da  ist  der  Tag  begonnen.*     Genoveva't 
taunt  on  Grolo's  birth  is  aUo  taken  from  Tieck, 
although  he  makes  the  reproach  come  first  from 
Wolf  and  afterwards  from  Genoveva  herself,  but 
without  making  it  a  prominent  motive  in  the 
drama.     Beside    this   several    Velkslieder  are 
interspersed.     This  confusion  of  styles  is  sur- 
prising in  a  man  of  such  fine  discrimination 
and  delicate  taste  as  Schumann  displays  else- 
where.    The  chief  defect  of  the  opera,  however, 
lies  in  the  music.     If 'Paradise  and  the  Peri,' 
as  we  have  said,  may  be  compared  with  Weber'i 
'  Oberon,*  the  one  holding  the  same  place  in  the 
concert-room  that  the  other  does  on  the  stage, 
Schumann's  opera  may  be  compared  to  one  of 
Weber's  concert  cantatas — say  to  '  Kampf  und 
Sieg.'  As  Weber  always  shows  himself  a  dxTUintic 
artist  even  where  it  is  not  required,  so  «oes 
Schumann  show  himself  a  lyric  artist.    In  the 
opera  of  'Genoveva,' the  characters  all  sing  more 
or  less  the  same  kind  of  music;   that  which 
Schumann  puts  to  the  words  is  absolute  music, 
not  relative,  i.e,  such  as  would   be  accordant 
with  the  character  of  each  individual.    Neither 
in  outline  nor  detail  is  his  music  sufficiently 
generated  by  the  situations  of  the  drama.  La.<)tly, 
he  lacks  appreciation  for  that  liveliness  of  con- 
trast which  appears  forced  and  out  of  place  in 
the  concert-room,  but  is  absolutely  indispensaUe 
on  the  stage.     'Genoveva '  has  no  strict  recita- 
tives, but  neither  is  there  spoken  dialogue ;  even 
the  ordinary  quiet  parts  of  the  dialogue  are  sung 
in  strict  time,  and  usually  accompanied  with 
the  full  orchestra.      Schumann  considered  the 
recitative  «  superannuated  form  of  art,  and  in 
his  other  works  also  makes  scarcely  any  use  of  it. 
This  point  is  of  course  open  to  dispute ;  but  it  is 
not  open  to  dispute  that  in  an  opera,  some  kind 
of  calm,  even  neutral  form  of  expression  is  wanted, 
which,  while  allowing  the  action  to  proceed 
quickly,  may  serve  as  a  foil  to  the  chief  parts 
in  which  highly- wrought  emotions  are  to  be  de- 
lineated.   The  want  of  suc^  a  foil  in  '  Genoveva' 
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weakens  the  effect  of  the  cliznaxei,  and  with 
them,  that  of  the  whole.    As  in  the  fonnation 
of  the  libretto  Schumann  took  '£aryanthe*  as  his 
model,  BO,  as  a  musician,  he  intended  to  carry  out 
Weber's  intentions  still  ftuiher,  and  to  write,  not 
an  opera  in  the  old-fashioned  ordinary  sense,  but 
a  music  drama,  which  should  be  purely  national. 
At  the  time  when  *  Genoveva'  was  written,  he  was 
utterly  opposed  to  Italian  music,  not  in  Uie  way 
we  should  have  expected  him  to  be,  but  exactly 
as  Weber  was  opposed  to  it  in  bis  time.    *  Let 
me  alone  with  your  canary-bird  music  and  your 
tunes  out  of  tne  waste-paper  basket,*  he  once 
said  angrily  to  Weber*s  son,  who  was  speaking 
to  him  of  Cimarosa's  'MatrimonioSegreto.*  But 
although  he  may  not  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  masterpiece  of  German  opera,  we  may 
appreciate  with  gratitude  the  many  beauties  of 
tbe  music,  the  noble  sentiment  pervading  the 
whole,  and  the  constant  artistic  feeling,  directed 
only  to  what  is  true  and  genuine.    After  the 
experiments  of  the  last  ten  years  in  Germany, 
it  seems  not  unlikely  that  'Genoveva*  will  yet 
attain  to  a  settled  position  on  tbe  stage.  And  well 
does  it  deserve  this  place.    The  6nest  part^  of  the 
work  is  the  overture,  a  masterpiece  in  its  kind, 
and  worthy  to  rank  with  the  classical  models. 

The  music  to  Byron's  'Manfred*  (op.  115)  con- 
sists of  an  overture,  an  entr'acte,  melodramas,  and 
several  solos  and  choruses.  Byron  expressly  de- 
sired the  assistance  of  mudc  for  his  work,  though 
not  so  much  of  it  as  Schumann  has  given.  Schu- 
mann  inserted  all  tbe  instrumental  pieces  in  the 
work,  with  the  exception  of  the  tunes  on  the  shep- 
herd's pipe  in  the  first  Act ;  also  the  requiem  heard 
at  Manfred^s  death,  sounding  from  the  convent 
church.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  remarkable  that 
he  left  the  song  of  'The  captive  usurper*  in  Act  ii. 
Scene  iv.  without  music.  The  whole  work  consists 
of  1 6  numbers,  including  the  overture ;  this  Schu- 
mann composed  first  of  all,  and  probably  without 
intending  to  write  music  for  the  drama  itself.  £ven 
here  he  does  not  evince  any  special  gift  for  drama- 
tic writing.  In  the  present  day  Byron's  drama  is 
frequently  performed  upon  the  stage  with  Schu- 
mann's music,  and  its  effectiveness  can  thus  be 
tested.  The  music  hardly  ever  serves  to  intensify 
the  dramatic  effects,  and  yet  this  is  all  that  is 
necessary  in  a  drama.  It  appears  rather  to  be 
the  outcome  of  the  impression  produced  on  Schu- 
mann by  Byron's  poem.  There  is  one  peculiarity 
about  the  Manfred  music.  On  the  stage  it  loses 
a  great  part  of  its  effect,  just  as,  in  my  opinion, 
the  poem  loses  half  its  fantastic  and  weird  magic 
by  being  dressed  in  the  clumsy  and  palpable 
illosions  of  a  scenic  representation.  The  over- 
ture is  a  piece  of  music  of  the  most  serious  cha* 
racter,  and  much  more  fitted  for  concert  per- 
formance than  for  assembling  an  audien<»  in  a 
theatre.  This  is  still  more  true  of  all  the  other 
pieces,  so  delicate  in  construction  and  subtle  in 
feeling,  the  closing  requiem  by  no  means  ex- 
cluded. And  yet  in  the  concert-room  the  music 
does  not  make  its  due  effect ;  partly  because  the 
hearer  is  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  the 
action^  which  is  indispensable  to  the  full  under- 


standing of  the  whole  work ;  and  also  because  in 
the  melodramas  the  spoken  words  and  the  music 
which  accompanies  them  disturb  one  another 
m(x«  than  when  performed  on  the  stage.  From 
these  remarks  it  might  be  imagined  that  the 
Manfred  music  is  an  inferior  work ;  but  strange 
to  say  such  is  by  no  means  the  case.  It  is  a 
splendid  creation,  and  one  of  Schumann's  most 
inspired  productions.  It  hovers  between  the 
stage  and  the  concert-room ;  and,  paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem,  the  deepest  impression  is  produced 
by  reading  the  score,  picturing  in  one's  mind  the 
action  and  the  spoken  dialogue,  and  allowing 
the  music  to  sink  deep  into  the  ears  of  one's 
mind.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  parts  of  it 
all  are  the  melodramas,  and  among  them  the 
deeply  touching  speech  of  Manfred  to  Astarte ; 
«nd  these  all  stand  out  with  a  peculiar  purity 
and  unity,  when  read  as  just  described.  They 
are  in  a  manner  improvements  upon  those 
highly  poetic  piano  pieces  of  Schumann's  with 
superscriptions ;  and  we  oaght  to  think  of  the 
words  when  hearing  the  piece.  In  this  music,  if 
nowhere  else,  is  revealed  Schumann's  character- 
istic struggle  after  the  inward,  to  the  disregard 
of  the  outward,  and  we  see  how  diametrically 
opposed  to  his  nature  was  the  realisation  of 
dramatic  effects  where  all  is  put  into  visible 
and  tangible  form.  But  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  composition  of  the  Manfred  muidc  just  as 
if  he  had  been  fitted  for  it  by  nature.  The 
poet  and  the  composer  seem  to  have  been  des- 
tined for  one  anotner  as  truly  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Faust  music,  but  in  a  different  way.  Byron 
had  nu  idea  of  stage  representation  in  writing 
Manfred ;  he  only  wished  his  poem  to  be  read. 
Its  romantic  sublimity  of  thought,  spuming  all 
firm  foothold  or  support  on  the  earth,  could  only 
find  its  due  completion  in  music  such  as  this, 
which  satisfies  the  requirements  of  neither  stage 
nor  concert  room.  That  a  work  of  art^  mighty 
and  instinct  with  life,  can  be  produced  with  a 
sublime  disdain  of  all  limits  set  by  circumstance, 
provided  only  genius  is  at  work  upon  it,  is  amply 
proved  by  B)rron  and  Schumann  in  this  their 
joint  production.  It  has  been  already  remarked 
more  than  once  that  the  gloomy,  melancholy,  and 
passionate  intensity  of  strife  in  Byron's  Manfred, 
heightened  by  contrast  with  the  splendid  descrip- 
tions of  nature,  corresponded  to  the  ixmditions  of 
Schumann's  spirit  at  the  time  when  the  music  was 
written.  And  indeed  a  deep  sympathy  speaks  in 
every  bar.  But  there  was  in  Schumann  a  long- 
ing for  peace  and  reconciliation,  which  U 
wanting  in  Byron.  This  comes  out  very  plainly 
in  different  passages  in  the  music,  of  which  the 
most  striking  is  the  *  Kequiem*  at  the  close,  which 
sheds  oyer  the  whole  work  a  gentle  gleam  of  glory. 
If  we  were  to  go  into  deta  b,  we  iJiould  neither 
know  where  to  b^in  nor  t  j  end. 

In  January  1851  Schumann  wrote  to  a  friend, 
*  It  must  always  be  the  artist's  highest  aim  to  ap- 
ply his  powers  to  sacred  music.  But  in  youth 
we  are  firmly  rooted  to  the  earth  by  all  our  joys 
and  sorrows ;  it  is  only  with  advancing  age  that 
the  branches  stretch  higher,  and  so  I  hope  that 
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the  period  of  my  higher  efforto  is  no  longer 
distant.'  He  is  here  speaking  emphatioally  of 
'sacred/  not  of  church  music.  Church  music 
he  never  wrote,  his  Mass  and  his  Requiem  not- 
withstanding. It  should  be  adapted  to  the 
church-services,  and  calculated  to  produce  its 
effect  in  combination  with  the  customary  cere- 
monial ;  but  sacred  or  religious  music  is  intended 
to  turn  the  mind  of  the  hearers,  by  its  own 
unaided  effect,  to  edifying  thoughts  of  the  eternal 
and  divine.  Of  compositions  of  this  class  we 
possess  several  by  Schumann ;  nor  was  it  in 
1 85 1  that  he  first  began  writing  them.  There 
is  an  Ad  vent  hymn  for  solo,  chorus,  and  orchestra 
(op.  71).  written  in  1848;  a  motet  for  men's 
voices  with  organ,  subsequently  arranged  for 
orchestra  (op.  93),  of  1849,  and  a  New  Year's 
hymn  for  chorus  and  ordiestra  (op.  144)  of  the 
winter  of  the  same  year;  all  thm  settii^  of 
poems  by  I^Viedrich  RUckert.  The  Mass  (op.  147) 
and  the  Requiem  (op.  148),  on  the  other  hand, 
were  composed  in  185a,  and  Schumann  may 
have  been  thinking  mainly  of  works  of  this  kind 
when  he  wrote  the  letter  quoted  above.  As  a 
Protestant  his  relations  to  the  Mass  and  Requiem 
were  perfectly  unfettered ;  and  in  the  composition 
of  these  works  he  can  have  had  no  thought  of 
their  adaptation  to  divine  service,  since  even  in 
form  they  exhibit  peculiarities  opposed  to  the 
established  order  of  the  Mass.  It  may  however 
be  assumed  that  it  was  the  Catholic  feeling  of  Diis- 
seldorf  which  suggested  them,  and  that  he  intended 
the  works  to  be  performed  on  certain  occasions 
at  church  concerts.  The  words  of  the  Mass  will 
always  have  a  great  power  of  elerating  and  in- 
spiring an  earnest  artist;  but  irrespective  of 
this,  the  compofiition  of  a  mass  must  have  had 
a  peculiar  attraction  for  Schumann  on  other 
grounds.  A  poetical  interetit  in  the  Catholic 
Church  of  the  middle  ages  was  at  that  time 
widely  prevalent  in  Germany,  particularly  in 
circles  which  were  most  influenced  by  romantic 
poetry,  and  found  in  the  middle  ages  the  realisa- 
tion of  their  most  cherished  ideals.  Schumann 
shared  in  this  tendency ;  a  vein  of  mystical  re- 
ligionism, which  otherwise  might  have  lain  dor- 
mant, often  shows  itself  in  his  later  composi- 
tions. For  instance,  under  the  name  Requiem  we 
find  the  setting  of  a  hymn,  ascribed  to  Hdloise, 
the  beloved  of  Abelard  (op.  90,  no.  7), 

RequU$eat  a  labore 
DotorosOt  et  amortt  etc. 

Other  instances  are  the  poems  of  Mary  Stuart 
(op.  i?5),  and  the  Requiem  for  Mignon.  In  the 
Mass  he  has,  contrary  to  custom,  introduced  an 
offertorium.  Tola  pulchra  es,  Maria,  et  maeula 
non  eat  in  te — not  because  he  was  personally  an 
advocate  of  Mariolatry,  but  because  the  poetical 
reverence  for  the  Virgin  of  mediaeval  times  had  a 
peculiar  charm  for  him. 

In  judging  of  Schumann's  sacred  music,  it  is 
necessary  to  repeat  that,  though  the  chorus  is  not 
strictly  speaking  the  musical  means  by  which  he 
was  best  able  to  express  himself,  yet  both  cus- 
tom and  the  character,  and  importance  of  the 
subject  urged  him  to  make  considerable  use  of 
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it  in  these  works.  Thus  they  oontun  »  contra- 
diction in  themselves;  they  are  all  nobly  and 
gravely  conceived,  but  as  choral  mnsio  are  only 
veiy  rarely  satisfactory.  The  Mass  no  doubt 
ranks  highest,  and  contains  much  that  is  very 
beautiful;  the  'Xyrie,'  the  'Agnus,'  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  *Sanctus,'  and  part  of 
the  '  Credo,'  being  among  Schumann's  rery  best 
choral  works.  Unfortunately  there  ia  leas  to  be 
said  for  the  Requiem ;  we  should  have  expected 
the  mere  idea  of  a  mass  for  the  dead  to  have 
inspired  such  a  genius  as  Schumann's,  even' 
without  recollecting  the  wonderful  tones  which 
he  has  found  for  the  final  requiem  in  Manured. 
But  this  work  was  undoubtedly  written  under 
great  exhaustion ;  and  the  first  romantic  chorus 
alone  makes  a  uniformly  harmonious  impression. 
It  closes  the  list  of  Schumann's  works,  but  it  is 
not  with  this  that  we  should  wish  to  complete 
the  picture  of  so  great  and  noble  a  master.  He 
once  said  with  reference  to  the  Requiem, '  It  is 
a  thing  that  one  writes  for  oneself.'  But  the 
abundsjit  treasure  of  individual,  pure,  and  pro- 
found art  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  us  in  his 
other  works  is  a  more  lasting  monument  to  his 
name,  stupendous  and  imperishable. 

Among  the  published  works  that  treat  of 
Schumann's  life  and  labours,  that  by  Wasielewski 
deserves  the  first  mention  ('Robert  Schumann, 
eine  Biographic  von  Josef  W.  von  Wasielewski* ; 
Dresden,  R.  Kunze,  1858;  ed.  3,  Bonn,  E. 
Strauss,  1880).  Though  in  time  it  may  yet 
'  receive  additions  and  revision,  it  has  stiU  the 
enduring  merit  of  giving  from  .accurate  acquaint- 
ance the  broad  outlines  of  Schumann's  life. 
Other  valuable  contributions  to  his  biography 
have  been  written  by  Franz  Hoeffer, '  Die  Poesie 
in  der  Musik'  (Ijeipsig,  Leuckart,  1874);  by 
Richard  Pohl,  '  Erinnerungen  an  R.  Schumann,' 
in  the  'Deutsche  Revue,'  vol.  iv,  Berlin,  1878 
(pp.  169  to  181,  and  306  to  517) ;  by  Max  Kal- 
b«ck,  'R.  Schumann  in  Wien,'  forming  the 
feuiUetona  of  the '  Wiener  Allgemeine  Zeitung*of 
Sept.  34,  29,  and  Oct.  5, 1880.  An  accurate  and 
sympathetic  essay  on  Schumann,  '  Robert  Schu- 
mann's Tage  und  Werke,'  was  contributed  by  A. 
W.  Ambros  to  the  '  Culturhistorischen  BUder 
aus  dem  Musikleben  der  Gregenwart*  (Leipzig, 
Matthes,  i860 ;  pp.  51-96).  Schumann's  lite- 
rary work  has  been  reviewed  by  H.  Detters 
in  the  Allg.  musik.  Zeitung  (Leipzig,  Breitkopf 
&  Hartel,  1865,  nos.  47-49). 

Schuberth  &  Co.  published  in  1860-61  a  The- 
matic Catalogue  of  Schumann's  printed  works, 
extending  to  op.  1 43  only.  A  complete  index 
to  all  the  published  compositions  of  Schumann, 
with  careful  evidence  as  to  the  year  in  which 
each  was  written,  published,  and  &rst  performed, 
and  their  different  editions  and  arrangements, 
was  oompUed  by  Alfired  Dorffel  as  a  supplement 
to  the  '  Musikalisches  Wochenblatt'  (Leipzig, 
Fritzsch,  1875).  ^^  ^  impossible  to  indicate  idl 
the  shorter  notices  of  Schumann  in  books  and 
periodicals.  The  author  of  this  article  has  had 
the  advantage  of  seeing  a  considerable  number 
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of  his  unpublished  letters  and  of  obtaiuing  much 
information  at  first  hand  from  persona  who  were 
in  intimate  relations  with  him. 

Catalogue  of  Schumann'a  Published  Works, 
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A.    Fob  FF.  aloml 


Cft- 


O)  Bolot. 
Vtftetlona  on  the  name '  Abegg.' 

Op.1. 
PapllloDS  as  ptoc«s).   Op.  a. 
Stodles  after  Fafaolni'i  Osprleet. 

Op-S. 
lotenneal.  in  S  booka    Op.  4. 
Impromptus   (Vuiatloos)   on   a 

thMoe  b7  Clara  Wtock.    Op.  6. 
'DavldsbllndleitAnfe'  (18  cbarae- 

tartotie  pieces).   Op.<(. 
Toccata.    Op.  7. 
Allecro.    Op:  9. 
'  OamaTal  *  (21  pieoei).   Op.  9. 
6   Bcndiee  after  Pagaolni'i 

pricet.    Op.  10. 
Sonata  in  F  )^  minor.   Op.  IL 
FantaaJeftacl(«.in8booIu.  Op.  18. 
Etudes  In  the  form  of  yarlatlonx 
<Ktudee  lympboniques).  Op.  IS. 
Sonata  in  F  minor.    Op.  14. 
*KlDd«noenen' (IS  pieces).  Op.  IS. 
'Krelsletlana' (8  pieces).   Op.  16. 
Fantasia.    Op.  17. 
'Arabeske.*    Op.  18. 
*  nnmenatOck.'    Op.  19. 
'Homoreske.'   Op.  90. 
'Hovdletten/inibooks.    Op. 21. 
Sonata  in  G  minor.    Op.  S8. 
'  NaditstftckeA  Op.2S. 
'Faschlnpachwank    aus    Wieo.' 
Op.  98.  I 

'DrelBomanien.'   Op.  38. 
«  FF.  pieces  (Scherto.  Gigiie.  Ro- 
manze.  and  Fuchette).    Op.  S2. 
Albom  for  the   joang  (40  FF. 

pieces).   Op.  68. 
iFngoes.    Op.  72. 

4  Marches.    Op.  78. 
'  Waldscenen '  10  pieces).    Op.  8S. 
'  Bonte  Blttter^a4  pieces).  Op.  90. 

5  FantaslestOcke.    Op.  111. 
8  PF.  Sonatas  for  the  joung.  -Op. 

118. 
'AlbumbMtter'  (20  pieces).    Op. 

194. 
7  pieces  in  fnghetta  form.  Op.  196. 
'Gestnge    der  FrOhel  (Morning 

Songs.  S  pieces).    Op.  18S. 
Scberxo,  originally  belonging  to 

the   F  minor  Sonata.  Op.  14 ; 

pnbllabed  as  No.  IS  of  the  post- 

linmoas  works. 
Presto  passionato.  originally  the 

last  moremcnt  of  the  O  minor 

Sonata.   Op.  93;    published  as 

Xfa  18  of  the  posthnraous  works. 
PF.   aecompaniment    to    Bach's 

Suites  and  Sonatas  for  violin 

alone  (Leipzig.  Breitkopf  *  Htr- 

tel). 

(9)I>ttet«. 

*  Bllder  aos  Osten'  (6  friecesX 

88. 

*  12  Tierluuidlge  CUtTlerttacke  fOr 

lilelne  nnd  groese  Kinder.'   Op. 

8S. 
'Ballsoenen*  (9  pieces).   Op.  100. 
•Klnderbair  (8  pieces  in  dance 

form).    Op.iao. 


Trio  for  FF.,  Yiolin.  and  Cello 

(D  minor).   Op.  6S. 
Adagio  and  Allegro  for  FF.  and 

Horn  (ad  lib.  Gdlo  or  Violin). 

Op.  70. 
Fantaslestftcke  for  FF.  and  Clari- 
net (ad  lib.  YloUn  or  Cello).  S 

pieces.    Op.  78. 
Trio  for  FF.,  ^olin.  and  CoUo 

(Fmi^or).   Op.  8a 
Pbantasiestacke  for  FF..  Yiolin, 

and  Olio  (4  pieces).    Op.  88. 
3  Romances  for  PF.  and  Oboe  (ad 

lib.  Yiolin  or  Cello ).    Op.  94. 
5  BtOcke  im  Yolkston  for  PF.  and 

CJello  (ad  Ub.  Yiolin).    Op.  102. 
Senate   for  FF.  and  Yiolin  (A 

minor).    Op.  MS. 
Trio  for  PF..  Yiolin.  and  Cello 

(G  minor).    Op.  110. 
'  Mftrchenbilder ' :  4  pieces  for  PF. 

and  Ylola  (ad  Ub.  Yiolin).    Op. 

lis. 
Senate   for  PF.  and  Yiolin  (D 

mtnorX    Op.  131. 
'MArcbenerzAhlungen*;  4  pieces 

for  PF.,  cnarinet  (ad  lib.  Yiolin). 

and  Ylola.   Op.  192. 


Op. 


and  11  oompoaed  by  Clara  Schu- 
mann.) 
Llederkreis ;  IS  poems  by  Kioben- 

dorft    Op.  80. 
6  Songs.    Op.  4a 
*  Frauen-Liebe  und  Leben ' :  cycle 

of  songs  by  Chamiuo.    Op.  42. 
Bomanien  und  Balladen  (S).    Op. 

46. 
'Dlchterllebe'i  cycle  of  songs  by 

Heine,  in  8  books  (16  songs). 

Op.  48. 
Bomanzen  und  Balladen  (S).    Op. 

fiSL 
'  Belsatar ' ;  ballad  by  Hdoe.  Op. 


(S)  Duet  for  2  PF.S  (4  hands). 
Andante  and  Tariations.    Op.  46. 

(4)  Foa  pedal  PF.  or  Organ. 
'Stodies   for  the  pedal  PF.'  (6 

pieces  In  canon  form).   Op.  68. 
*  Sketches  for  the  pedal  PF.'  (4 

pieces).   Op.M. 
S  Fugues  on  the   name  Baci. 

Op.  8a 

B^    Fob  PF.  wrra  otbsk  Ix- 

flTROMXMTB. 

Quintet  for  FF..  3  Ylolins.  Ylola. 

and(}ello.    Op.  44. 
Quartet  for  PF..  YtoUn.  Ylola,  and 

Oallow   Op.  47. 


0.    Fob  Stbinob. 

3  (Quartets  for  2  Ylolins,  Ylola.  and 
Oello.    Op.4L 

D.    iKBTBOllBirTAL  (TOMOBBTOS. 

Concerto  for  PF.  and  Orchestra 
(A  minor).    Op.  R4. 

Conoerutack  for  4  Horns  and  Or- 
chestra.   Op.  86. 

Introduction  and  Allegro  appas- 
sionato. 

OoneerUtQck  for  FF.  and  Oi^ 
chestra  (O  mator).   Op.  92. 

(Concerto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra. 
Op.  ISO. 

Phantasie  for  Yfolln  and  Orches- 
tra.   Op.  18L 

Concert-allegro,  with  Introduc- 
tion ;  for  PF.  and  Orchestra  (1> 
minor).   Op.  134. 

E.    Fob  Obobbbtba. 

(1)  Symphonies. 
Symidiony  In  Bb.   Op.  38. 
Overture,  Soherso.   and   Finale, 

Op.  02. 
Symphony  In  0  mi^or.    Op.  81. 
Bymj^ony  In  E  b.    Op.  97. 
Symphony  in  D  minor.   Op.  128. 

(2)  Orertures. 
Overture  to  Schillei's  *  Braot  von 

Mesiina.'   Op.  100. 

Festival  Overture  with  Chorus  on 
the  Bhelnweinlled.    Op.  123. 

Overture  to  Shakespeare's  '  Julius 
CiBsar.*    Op.  128. 

Overture  to  Goethe's  'Hermann 
und  Dorothea.'   Op.  198. 

Overtures  to  the  opera  'Geno- 
veva,'  op.  81 ;  to  Byron's  '  Man- 
fred.' op.  lis ;  and  to  the  Boeoes 
brom  OoethflTs '  Faust.' 


07. 


Op. 


Bonumsen  und  Balladen  (S) 

64. 
Lleder  und  (^eslnge  (6).   Op.  77. 
Album  of  songs  for  the  young  (29). 

Op.  79. 

5  Songs.    Op.  8S. 
'J)9r   Handsdiuh't     ballad   by 

Schiller.    Op.  87. 

6  Bongs  by  WiUfried  von  der  Nenn. 
Op.fl0. 

6  Poems  by  Lenau,  and  'Be- 
qulem'  (old  Catholic  poem). 
Op.  9a 

5  Songs  firom  Byron's  Hebrew 
Melodies  (with  Harpor  PF.  aca). 
Op.  95. 

Lleder  und  Oesftnge  (6).   Op.  96. 
Lieder  und  GesAnge  from  (ioe- 

the's'WUbelmMeister'(9).  Op. 

98  a. 

7  Songs  by  Elisabeth  Kulmann. 
Op.  104. 

6  Songs.    Op.  107. 

4  Husarenlieder  by  Lenau.  Op. 
117. 

5  Poems  from  the '  Wlldlleder'  of 
Pfarrius.    Op.  119. 

*6heitereOesAnge.'   Op.lSL 
Lieder  und  OesAnge  (5).    Op.  127. 
'Oedkhte    der    KOntgln     Maria 

Stuart' (6).   Op.  19tk 
4  Bongs.    Op.  142. 
'Der  deutsche  Rhdn';  patriotic 

song  by  N.  BedMT  (with  chorus). 

O.  Fob  tabiocs  Solo  Yoicbs 
wnn  PF. 


F.    Fob  1  YOKJB.  WITH  PF.  Ao- 

OOMPAMIMKKT. 

Llederkreis,  by  Heine  (9  songs). 

Op.  94. 
'Myrthen,'  in  4  boolu  (28  songsX 

Op.  26.  V 

Lieder  und  G«ange  (6).    Op.  37. 
3  Poems  by  Oeibel.    Op.  Sa 
3  Song-poems  by  ChamUso.  Op.  SI. 
12  Poems  by  Justlnus  Kemer.  in  2 

books.    (>p.36. 
8  Poems  by  Beinick.    Op.  86. 
12  Poems  from  BUckert's  '  Llebes- 

trtlhliDg.'    Op.  87.    (Mos.  2.  4. 


voices,  with  4-hand  accompani- 
ment on  the  PF.   0P.1S8. 

H.  Fob  Cbobds  without  ao- 

OOMPANIMBXT. 

6  four-part  Songs  for  men's  voices. 
Op.  S3. 

6  Songs  by  Bums  for  mixed  cho- 
rus.   Op.  06. 

4  Songs  for  mixed  chorus.    Op.  M. 

3  Songs  for  male  chorus.    Op.  62. 
'Bitomelle.'  by  BQckert.  in  canon 

form,  for  men's  voices  in  several 
parts  (7  numbers).    Op.  65. 

Bomanien  und  Balladen  for  cho- 
nu(5).   Op.  67. 

Romances  for  female  voices,  with 
PF.  acct.  041 /ik  (6).    Op.  69. 

Romanien  und  BaUad«n  for  cho- 
rus (6).   Op.  75. 

Romances  for  female  voices,  with 
PF.  aoct.  ad  Ii».  (6).    Op.  91. 

Motet,  'Yerzweifle  nicht  im 
Schmersensthal.*  by  ROckert, 
for  double  male  chorus  (Organ 
acct.  ad  lib.).    Op.  93. 

Hunting  songs  (5X  tor  male  chorus, 
in  several  paru  (with  an  ad  Kb. 
acct.  for  4  Horns).    Op.  137. 

4  Songs  for  double  chorus.  Op. 
141. 

Romtnzen  nnd  Balladen  for  cho- 
rus (6).   Op.  145. 

Romanzen  und  Balladen  for  cho- 
rus (5).   Op.  146. 


8  Poems  by  Gelbel  (the  Ist  for  2 
Sopranos,  the  2nd  for  3  Sopranos, 
and  the  3rd  [Zigeunerlebeu— 
'Gipsy  LlfiB']  for  small  Chorus, 
Triangle,  and  Tambourines  ad 
Kb.).    Op.  29. 

4  Duets  for  Bopmno  and  Tenor. 
Op.  84. 

3  two-part  Songs.    Op.  43. 

*  Spanisches  Lledenpiel ' ;  a  cycle 

of  songs  (9.  besides  one  as  an  ap- 
pendix) for  single  and  several 
voices  (8.  A.  T.  B.).    Op.  74 

4  Duets  for  Soprano  and  Tenor. 
Op.  78. 

'  MInnespiel '  fhnn  Rftckerfs '  Lie- 
besfrOhllng '  for  single  and  seve- 
ral voices  (8  numbers).    Op.  101. 

*  MAdehenlleder.'     by     Elisabeth 

Kulmann.  for  2  Soprano  voices. 
Op.  108. 

5  Songs  for  S  bmale  voices.  Op. 
114. 

'  Spanische  Liebeslieder ' :  a  cycle 
of  10  songs  for  single  and  several 


I.  Fob  Solo,  Chobos.  ahd 

OaCHBaTBA. 

Paradise  and  the  Peri.   Op.  60. 
Adventlled.  by  Rflckert:  Op.  71. 
•A  Parting  Bong*  (beginning  'Es 

Ist  bestlmmt  in  Qoiita  Bath'). 

Op.  84.  'v 

Requ!em  for  Mlgnon.  from  Goe- 
the's 'Wilbelm  Melster.'    Op. 

98  fr. 
Nachtlled.  by  HebbeL    Op.  108. 
The  Pilgrimage  of  the  Rose.    Op. 

112. 
Der  KOnlgsiiohn ;  ballad  by  Uh- 

land.    Op.  116. 
Des  BAngers  Fluch ;  baUad  after 

Uhland.    Op.  139. 
Y«m  Pagen  und  der  KOnigstocb- 

ter :  4  ballads  by  Geibel.  Op.  140. 
Der  Olttck  von  Edenhall ;  ballad 

«y  Uhland.    Op.  143. 
New  Year's   Song,  by  BQckert. 

Op.  144. 
MsBS.    Op.  147. 
Requiem.    Op.  148. 
Scenes    from    GoetheTs    '  Faust  • 

(without  opus  number). 


K.   Dbamatic  Wobhs. 

•  Oenoveva' ;  opera  In  4  acte.    Op. 

81. 
Music  to  Byron's  'Manfred.'   Op. 

IIA. 

L.   Mklopbamab. 

SchOn  Hedwig ;  ballad  by  Hebbel 

for  declamation  with  PF.  Op.106. 
Ballade    vom    Haideknal»e.    by 

Hebbel.  for  the  same.    Op.  122. 

No.  1. 
Die  Flftchtllnge  (The  Fugitives) ; 

ballad  by  Shelley,  for  the  same. 

Op.m^Ko.2.  [P.S.] 


SCHUMANN,  Claba  Josk^hink,  wife  of 
the  foregoing,  one  of  the  greatest  pianoforte 
players  that  the  world  has  ever  heard,  was  the 
daughter  of  Fbiedrioh  Wieck,  and  was  bom  at 
Leipzig,  Sept.  13,  1819,  She  began  the  PF.  at 
a  Yery  early  age  under  her  father*s  guidance ;  and 
on  Oct.  20,  1828,  when  she  had  just  completed 
her  ninth  year,  made  her  ddbut  in  public  at  a 
concert  of  Miss  Perthaler's,  where  she  played 
with  Emilie  Reinhold  in  Kalkbrenner's  4-hand 
Yariations  on  the  March  from  Molse.  The  notices 
in  the  Leipzig  Tageblatt  and  A.M.Z.  show  that 
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she  was  already  an  object  of  much  interest  in  the 
town.  At  this  time  she  was  accustomed  to  play 
the  concertos  of  Mozart  and  Hummel  with  or* 
chestra  by  heart,  and  thus  early  did  she  lay  the 
foundation  of  that  sympathy  with  the  orchestra 
which  so  distinguishes  her.  On  November  8, 1 830, 
when  just  over  eleven,  she  gave  her  fisst  concert 
at  the  Gewandhaus  under  &e  good  old  name  of 
*  Musikalische  Akademie* ;  and  her  performance 
is  cited  by  the  A.M.Z.  as  a  proof  bow  far  appli- 
cation and  good  teaching  can  bring  great  natural 
Hso  early  an  age.  Her  solo  pieces  were 
brillant  (op.  loi),  Kalkbrenner;  Varia- 
rillantes  (op.  23),  Herz;  and  variations 
of  her  own  on  an  original  theme ;  and  she  is 
praised  by  the  critic  just  referred  to  for  already 
possessing  the  brilliant  styleof  the  greatest  players 
of  the  day.  Her  next  appearance  was  on  May  9, 
1831,  in  pieces  by  Pixis  and  Herz— still  bravura 
music.  About  this  time  she  was  taken  to  Weimar, 
Cassel,  and  Frankfort,  and  in  the  spring  of  1833 
to  Paris,  where  she  gave  a  concert  on  April  13, 
of  which,  however,  no  details  are  to  be  found. 
Mendelssohn  was  there  at  the  time,  but  was 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  cholera,  and  thus  the 
meeting  of  these  two  great  artists— destined  to 
become  such  great  friends — was  postponed.  On 
July  9  and  July  31,  183a,  she  gives  two  other 
'  Musikalische  Akademien*  in  Leipzig,  at  which, 
besides  Pixis  and  Herz,  we  find  Chopin's  varia- 
tions on '  La  ci  darem '  (op.  2),  a  piece  which,  only 
a  few  months  before,  Robert  Schumann  had  wel- 
comed with  his  first  and  one  of  his  most  spirited 
reviews.  At  the  former  of  these  two  concerts 
Fraulein  Li  via  Gerhardt  (now  Madame  Frege) 
sang  in  public  for  the  first  time. 

In  October  183  a  Clara  Wieck  seems  to  have 
made  her  debut  at  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  in 
Moscheles's  G  minor  Concerto— Pohlens  was  then 
the  conductor^^and  from  that  time  forward  her 
name  is  regularly  found  in  the  programmes  of 
those  famous  Subscription  Concerts,  as  well  as  of 
othera  held  in  the  same  hall.  Hitherto,  it  will 
be  observed,  her  music  has  been  almost  ex- 
clusively  bravura;  but  on  Nov.  9,  1831,  she 
played  with  Mendelssohn  and  Rakemann  in 
Bach*s  triple  Concerto  in  D  minor,  and  about 
the  same  time  Moscheles  mentions  her  perform- 
ance of  one  of  Schubert's  Trios,  and  Beethoven's 
Trio  in  Bb.  In  the  winter  of  1836  she  made  her 
first  visit  to  Vienna,  and  remained  during  the 
winter  playing  with  great  success,  and  receiving 
the  appointment  of  '  Kk.  Kammer-virtuosin.' 

Schumann  had  been  on  a  very  intimate  foot- 
ing in  the  Wieck's  house  for  some  years,  but  it 
appears  not  to  have  been  till  the  spring  of  1836 
that  his  attachment  to  Clara  was  openly  avowed, 
and  it  was  not  till  Sept.  la,  1840  (the  eve  of 
her  birthday),  after  a  series  of  delays  and  diffi- 
culties which  are  sufficiently  touched  upon  in 
the  preceding  article,  that  they  were  married. 
For  eighteen  months  after  this  event  Madame 
Schumann  remained  in  Leipzig.  We  find  her 
name  in  the  Gewandhaus  prc^ammes  attached  to 
the  great  masterpieces,  but  occasionally  making 
a  romantic  excursion,  as  in  December  1 841,  when 
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slie  twice  played  with  lisst  in  a  piece  of  his  fof 
two  pianos.  In  the  early  part  of  184a  she  and 
her  husband  made  a  tour  to  Hamburg,  which 
she  continued  alone  as  fiur  as  Copenhagen.  Later 
in  that  year  they  were  in  Vienna  together.  In 
1844  Schumann's  health  made  it  necessary  to 
leave  Leipzig,  and  remove  to  Dresden,  where 
they  resiaed  till  ^850.  During  all  this  time 
Madame  Schumann's  life  was  bound  up  with 
her  husband's,  and  they  were  separated  only  by 
the  exigencies  of  her  profession.  She  devot^ 
herself  not  only  to  his  society,  but  to  the  bring- 
ing out  of  his  music,  much  of  which — such  as 
the  PF.  Concerto,  the  Quintet,  Quartet,  and 
Trios,  etc. — owed  its  first  reputation  to  her.  In 
the  early  part  of  1846  Schumann  was  induced  to 
go  to  Petersburg,  and  there  his  wife  met  Hen- 
Belt,  and  had  much  music  with  him.  In  the 
winter  of  the  same  year  they  were  again  at  Vienna, 
and*  there  Madame  Schumaim  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Jenny  lind  for  the  first  time,  and  the 
two  great  artists  appeared  together  at  a  concert 
in  December.  England,  though  at  one  time  in 
view,  was  reserved  to  a  later  day.  At  Paris  she 
has  never  played  since  the  early  visit  already 
spoken  of.  The  trials  which  this  faithful  wife 
must  have  undergone  during  the  latter  part  of 
her  husband's  life,  from  his  first  attempt  at  self- 
destruction  to  his  death,  July  19,  1856,  need 
only  be  alluded  to  here.  It  was  but  shortly 
before  the  fatal  crisis  that  she  made  her  first 
visit  to  England,  playing  at  the  Philharmonic  on 
April  14  and  28,  at  the  Musical  Union  on  four 
separate  occasions,  and  elsewhere,  her  last  ap- 
pearance being  on  June  24.  On  Jurre  1 7  she  gave 
an  afternoon  'Recital'  at  the  Hanover-square 
rooms,  the  programme  of  which  is  worth  pre- 
serving. I.  Beethoven,  Variations  in  Eb  on 
Theme  from  the  Eroica;  2.  Stemdale  Bennett, 
Two  Diversions  (op.  17),  Suite^de  pieces  (op.  24, 
no.  i) ;  3.  Clara  Schumann,  Variations  on  theme 
from  Schumann's  'Bunte  Bliitter';  4.  Brahms, 
Sarabande  and  Gavotte  in  the  style  of  Bach ;  5. 
Scarlatti,  Piece  in  A  major ;  6.  R.  Schumann's 
Camaval  (omitting  Eusebius,  Florestan,  Coquette, 
Replique,  Estrella,  and  Aveu)»  She  returned 
from  London  to  Bonn  just  in  time  to  receive 
her  husband's  last  breath  (July  29,  1856). 

After  this  event  she  and  her  family  resided 
for  some  years  in  Berlin  with  her  mother,  who 
had  separated  from  Wieck  and  had  married  a 
musician  named  Bargiel ;  and  in  1863  she  settled 
at  Baden  Baden,  in  the  Lichtenthal,  which  then 
became  her  usual  head-quarters  till  1874. 

Her  reception,  in  this  conservative  country  was 
hardly  such  as  to  encourage  her  to  repeat  her 
visit,  and  many  years  passed  before  die  returned. 
In  1865,  however,  the  appreciation  of  Schumann's 
music  had  greatly  increased  on  this  side  the 
Channel ;  and  the  anxiety  of  amateurs  to  hear  an 
artist  whose  fame  on  the  continent  was  so  great 
and  so  peculiar  became  so  loudly  expressed,  that 
Madame  Schumann  was  induced  to  make  a  second 
visit.  She  played  at  the  Philharmonic  May  29, 
Musical  Union  April  18,  35,  and  June  6,  etc.  eto. 
In  1867  she  returned  again,  and  after  this  her 
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visit  became  an  annual  one  up  to  1 88  a,  interrupted 
only  in  1878,  1879,  ^^^o,  when  health  and  other 
circumstances  did  not  permit  her  to  travel.  In 
)866  ehe  again  visited  Austria,  and  gave  six 
concerts  at  Vienna;  and  any  coldness  that  the 
Viennese  may  have  previously  shown  towards 
her  husband's  compositions  was  then  amply 
atoned  for. 

In  1878  she  accepted  the  post  of  principal 
teacher  of  the  pianoforte  in  the  Conservatoire 
foonded  by  Dr.  Hoch  at  Frankfort,  where  she  is 
now(i88a)  living  and  working  with  great  success. 

This  is  not  the  place  or  the  time  to  speak  of 
the  charm  of  Madame  Schumann's  personality, 
of  the  atmosphere  of  noble  and  earnest  simplicity 
which  surrounds  her  in  private  life  no  less  than 
in  her  public  performance.  Those  who  have  the 
privil^;e  of  her  acquaintance  do  not  need  such 
description,  and  for  those  who  have  not  it  is  un- 
necessary to  make  the  attempt.  She  is  deeply 
and  widely  beloved,  and  a  few  years  ago,  when 
there  appeared  to  be  a  prospect  of  her  being 
compelled  by  ill  health  to  abandon  her  public 
appearances,  the  esteem  and  affection  of  her 
numerous  friends  took  the  practical  form  of  a 
subscription,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
was  raised  in  Germany  and  England  for  her  use. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Franklin  Taylor  for  the 
following  characterisation  of  Madame  Schumann's 
style  and  works. 

As  an  artist,  Madame  Schumann's  place  is 
indubitably  in  the  first  rank  of  living  pianists ; 
indeed  she  may  perhaps  be  considered  to  stand 
higher  than  any  of  her  contemporaries,  if  not 
as  regards  the  possession  of  natural  or  acquired 
gifts,  yet  in  the  use  she  makes  of  them.  Her 
playing  is  characterised  by  an  entire  absence  of 
personal  display,  a  keen  perception  of  the 
composer's  meaning,  and  an  unfailing  power  of 
setting  it  forth  in  perfectly  intelligible  form. 
These  qualities  would  lead  one  to  pronounce 
her  one  of  the  most  intellectual  of  players,  were 
it  not  that  that  term  has  come  to  imply  a  certain 
coldness  or  want  of  feeling,  which  is  never  per- 
ceived in  her  playing.  But  just  such  a  use  of 
the  intellectual  powers  as  serves  the  purposes  of 
true  art,  ensuring  perfect  accuracy  in  all  respects, 
no  liberties  being  taken  with  the  text,  even  when 
playing  from  memory,  and  above  all  securing  an 
interpretation  of  the  composer's  work  which  is 
at  once  intelligible  to  the  listener — this  certainly 
forms  an  essential  element  of  her  playing,  and  it 
is  worth  while  insisting  on  this,  since  the  absence 
of  that  strict  accuracy  and  perspicuity  is  too 
often  mistaken  for  evidence  of  deep  emotional 
intention.  With  all  this,  however,  Madame 
Schumann's  playing  evinces  great  warmth  of 
feeling,  and  a  true  poet's  appreciation  of  absolute 
beauty,  so  that  nothing  ever  sounds  harsh  or 
ngly  in  her  hands ;  indeed  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  after  hearing  her  play  a  fine  work  (she 
never  plays  what  is  not  good),  one  always  be- 
comes aware  that  it  contains  beauties  undis- 
covered before.  This  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to 
the  peculiarly  beautiful  quality  of  the  tone  she 
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produces,  which  is  rich  and  vigorous  without 
the  slightest  harshness,  and  is  obtained,  even  in 
the  loudest  passages,  by  pressure  with  the  fingers, 
rather  than  by  percussion^  Indeed,  her  playing 
is  particularly  free  firom  violent  movement  of 
any  kind ;  in  passages,  the  fingers  keep  dose  to 
the  keys  and  squeeze  instead  of  striking  them, 
while  chords  are  grasped  from  the  wrist  rather 
than  struck  from  the  elbow.  She  founds  her 
technique  upon  the  principle  laid  down  by  her 
father,  F.  Wieck,  who  was  also  her  instructor, 
that  'the  touch  {i,  e.  the  blow  of  the  finger  upon 
the  key)  should  never  be  audible,  but  only  the 
musical  sound.'  an  axiom  the  truth  of  which 
there  is  some  danger  of  overlooking,  in  the  en- 
deavour to  compass  the  extreme  difficulties  of 
certain  kinds  of  modem  pianoforte  music. 

Madame  Schumann's  ripertoire  is  very  large, 
extending  from  Scarlatti  and  Bach  to  Mendels- 
sohn,. Chopin^  and  Brahms,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  that  she  excels  in  her  rendering 
of  any  one  composer's  works  rather  than  an- 
other's, unless  it  be  in  her  interpretation  of  her 
husband's  music.  And  even  here,  if  she  is  pro- 
nounced by  general  opinion  to  be  greatest  in  her 
playing  of  Schumann,  it  is  probably  becau«(e  it  is 
to  her  inimitable  performances  that  we  owe,  in 
this  country  at  least,  the  appreciati(m  and  love 
of  his  music  now  happily  become  universal,  and 
thus  the  player  shares  in  the  acknowledgement 
she  has  won  for  the  composer. 

Madame  Schumann's  compositions,  though  not 
very  numerous,  evince  that  earnestness  of  purpose 
which  distinguishes  her  work  in  general.  Even 
her  earliest  essays,  which  are  short  pianoforte- 
pieces  written  for  the  most  part  in  dance-form, 
are  redeemed  from  any  approach  to  triviality  by 
their  interesting  rhythms,  and  in  particular  by 
the  freshness  of  theii  modulations,  the  latter 
being  indeed  in  some  cases  original  even  to 
abruptness.  Their  general  characteristic  is  that 
of  delicacy  rather  than  force,  their  frequent 
staccato  passages  and  the  many  skipping  grace- 
notes  which  are  constantly  met  with  requiring 
for  their  performance  a  touch  of  the  daintiest 
lightness ;  although  qualities  of  an  opposite  kind 
are  occasionally  shown,,  as  in  the  '  Souvenir  de 
Yienne,'  op.  9,  which  is  a  set  of  variations  in 
bravura  style  on  Haydn's  Austrian  Hymn.  Among 
her  more  serious  compositions  of  later  date  are  a 
Trio  in  G  minor  for  pianoforte,  violin  and  violon- 
cello, op.  17,  which  is  thoroughly  musicianlike 
and  interesting,  three  charming  Cadences  to 
Beethoven's  Concertos,  ops.  37  and  58,  and  a  set 
of  three  Preludes  and  Fugues,  op.  16,  which 
deserve  mention  not  only  on  account  of  their  ex- 
cellent  construction,  but  as  forming  a  most  valu- 
able study  in  legato  part-playing.  There  is  also 
a  Piano  Concerto,  op.  7,  dedicated  to  Spohr,  of 
which  the  passages  (though  not  the  modulations) 
remind  one  of  Hummel ;  but  it  is  a  short  work 
and  not  well  balanced,  the  first  movement  being 
reduced  to  a  single  solo,  which  ends  on  the 
dominant,  and  leads  at  once  to  the  AnHante. 

In  the  later  works,  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, there  are  many  movements  which  bear 
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traces  of  the  inflaenoe  of  Sohamann^s  music  both 
in  hannony  and  rhythm,  but  this  influence,  which 
first  seems  perceptible  in  the  '  Soirees  Musicales/ 
op.  I,  6,  is  afterwards  less  noticeable  in  the  piano* 
forte  works  than  in  the  songs,  many  of  which  are 
of  great  beauty.  Schumann  himself  has  made 
use  of  themes  by  Madame  Schumann  in  several 
instances,  namely  in  his  Impromptus  op.  5  (on 
the  theme  of  her  Variations  op.  3,  which  are  dedi- 
cated to  him),  in  the  Andantino  of  his  Sonata 
in  F  minor  op.  14,  and  (as  a  'motto')  in  the 
'  Davidebiindlertanse/  op.  6. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Madame  Schumann's 
compositions : — 

Op.  1.  Qaatre  FolonalNi.  Op.  14.  DeniMmd  Bchono,  In  0 

2.  rapric«s  6n  forme  d«  Valse.  minor. 


S.  BomaoM  rartte. 
4.  Valaes  Romaotlquci. 
6.6.  Bolries  Muslcalei,  10  Pi^oea 
oarmct^rtstiques. 

7.  Concert  no.  1  pour  le  pUno- 

forte ;  in  A  minor. 

8.  Tariationi  de  Concert,  in 

C.  on  the  Caratlna  in  '  11 
Flrata.' 

9.  Souvenir  de  Ylenne  In  Kb, 

impromptu. 

10.  B:)ieno.  D  minor. 

11.  S  Romanceii  (Meeh«tti). 
IS.  SSongifromRScliiimann'a 

op.  97  (no*.  %  4, 11). 
IS.  SecULIeder. 


1&  Quatre  piten  fugitives. 

16.  DreiPrilttdlenundFugen. 

17.  Trio.  rr.  and  Btringt,  O 

minoc 
18.(7) 
1».  (?) 

50.  Varlatloni  on  a  theme  by 

Bobert  Schumann,  i 

51.  Drtl  Bomannn. 
22.(?) 

as.  6  Lieder  f)PDm  Bollet'a '  Ju- 
cunde.' 
'Lleheuauber,'  Lied  by  Oelbel. 
Andante  and  AU«gro,  PF.  solo. 
Cadencei  to  Beethoven'i  Con- 
certoe  In  0  minor  and  O. 


[G.] 

SCHCJNKE,  Louis  (or  Ludwio  t),  pianoforte 
player  and  composer,  bom  of  a  musical  family  at 
Cassel,  Dec.  ai,  1810.  His  progress  was  so  rapid 
that  at  10  he  could  play  the  Concertos  of  Mozart 
and  Hummel,  with  ease.  In  1824  he  visited 
Munich  and  Vienna,  and  then  Paris,  where  he 
put  himself  under  Kalkbrenner  and  Reicha. 
After  some  wandering  to  Stuttgart,  Vienna 
(1832),  Prague  and  Dresden,  he  caine  to  Leipzig, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Schumann, 
and  an  intimate  friendship  was  the  result. 
Schunke  was  carried  off  on  Dec.  7,  1834.  ^^  ^^® 
early  age  of  not  quite  34,  to  the  great  grief  of 
Schumann,  who  indulged  his  affection  in  several 
interesting  papers  ('Ges.  Schriften,*  i.  92,  325; 
ii.  56,  277)  full  of  memorials  of  his  friend's  cha- 
racteristics. Schunke's  appearance  was  striking, 
and  he  was  a  very  remarkable  player.  He  was 
one  of  the  four  who  edited  the  'Neue  Zeit- 
sohrifb  fur  Musik '  on  its  first  appearance.  His 
articlee  are  signed  with  the  figure  3.  [G.] 

SCHUPPANZIGH,  Ignaz,  celebrated  vio- 
linist, bom  1776,  in  Vienna,  where  his  father 
was  a  professor  at  the  Realschule.  He  adopted 
music  as  a  profession  about  the  time  of  Bee- 
thoven's arrival  in  Vienna  (end  of  1792),  and 
that  he  early  became  known  as  a  teacher  we 
gather  from  an  entry  in  Beethoven's  diary  for 
1794  '  Schuppanzigh  three  times  a  week,  Al- 
brechtsberger  three  times  a  week.'  Beethoven 
was  studying  the  viola,  which  was  at  that  time 
Schuppanzigh's  instrument,  but  he  soon  after 
abandoned  it  for  the  violin.  Before  he  was  ai 
he  had  made  some  name  as  a  conductor,  and  in 
1798  and  99  directed  the  Augarten  concerts. 
The  '  Allgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung'  of  May 
1 799,  after  desmbing  the  concerts,  remarks  that 

1  From  '  Bunte  BlAtter,'  op.  99,  no.  4 ;  also  varied  b;  Brahms,  op.  9. 


^tbfr  zeal  shown  by  Herr  Schuppanzigh  in  inter' 
preting  the  compositions  produced,  make  these 
concerts  models  worth  following  by  all  amateur 
associations  of  the  kind,  and  by  many  conducton.* 
In  Oct.  1800,  however,  the  same  writer  doubts 
'yrhether  Schuppanzigh  is  really  a  great  con- 
ductor,' and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  concerts 
declined.  On  the  other  hand,  Seyfned  speaks  of 
him  as  a '  thoroughly  eneigetie,  and  highly  gifted 
orchestral  player.'  Beethoven,  who  had  also 
appeared  at  the  Augarten  concerts,  kept  up  a 
singular  kind  of  friendship  with  Schuppanzigh. 
They  were  so  useful  to  each  other  that,  as  Thayer 
says,  they  had  a  great  mutual  liking,  if  it  did  not 
actually  amount  to  affection.  They  used  neither 
' Du '  nor  'Sie  'in  addressing  each  other,  but  *  Er' — 
a  characteristic  trait  of  both  men.  Schuppanzigh 
was  good-looking,  though  later  in  life  he  grew  very 
&t,  and  had  to  put  up  with  many  a  joke  on  the 
subject  from  Beethoven.  'Mylord  Falstaff'  was 
one  of  his  nicknames  (letter  to  Archduke  in 
Nohl,  Neue  Briefe,  p.  75).  The  following  piece 
of  rough  drollery,  scrawled  by  Beethoven  on  a 
blank  page  at  the  end  of  his  Sonata  op.  38,  is 
here  printed  for  the  first  time: — 


Sol! 


Lob  auf  den  Dickon 
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Bohup  -  pan-dgh  ist   ein  Lump,     Lump.  Lump,     Wer 
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k«nnt  Ibn.  wer  kennt  ihn  nicht?  Den  dick-en   Ban  - 
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auf-ge-blas-nen     X-sels-kopC      O  Lump  Schap-pan-dgfa. 
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Schuppanzigh  was  a  great  quartet-player,  and 
belonged  to  tne  party  which  met  eveiy  Friday 
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during  1794  and  95  at  Prince  Carl  Lichnowsky's, 
where  he  took  the  first  violin,  the  Prince  himself, 
or  a  Silesian  named  Sina,  the  second,  Weiss  the 
viola,  and  Kraft,  an  artist  from  the  crown  of  his 
bead  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  the  cello — occasionally 
changing  with  Beethoven's  friend,  Zmeskall.  To- 
wards  the  close  of  iSoS  Schuppansigh  founded 
the  Basoumoffsky  quartet,  to  which  he,  Mayseder 
and  lanke,  remained  attached  for  life.  Weiss 
again  took  the  viola.  Beethoven's  quartets  were 
the  staple  of  their  performances.  In  the  mean- 
time Schuppanzigh  had  married  a  Fraulein  Ki- 
Utzky,  the  sister  of  a  well-known  singer,  who 
Bang,  with  little  success  it  is  true,  '  Ah  perfido !  * 
«t  a  concert  of  Beethoven's  in  1808,  instead  of 
Anna  Milder.  On  this  occasion  the  great  joker 
writes  to  Graf  Brunswick, '  Schuppaningh  is  mar- 
lied — they  say  his  wife  is  as  fat  as  himself — 
what  a  family  fl*  (Nohl,  Keue  Briefe,  p.  11.) 
When  the  Basoumoffsky  palace  was  burnt  down 
in  181 5  Schuppanzigh  started  on  a  tour  through 
Genhany,  Poland,  and  Russia,  and  did  not 
return  till  early  in  1824,  when  the  quartets 
were  resumed  with  the  same  band  of  friends  (see 
Beethoven's  letters  to  his  nephew,  1825).  One 
of  the  first  events  after  his  return  was  the  per- 
formance of  Schubert's  Octet,  which  is  marked 
as  finished  on  March  i,  and  was  doubtless  played 
very  shortly  after.  [See  vol.  iii.  p.  339  6.]  The 
acquaintance  thus  begun  was  cemented  by  Schu- 
bert's dedication  of  his  lovely  Quartet  in  A  *  to 
his  friend  I.  Schuppanzigh,'  a  year  later.  Schup- 
panzigh was  a  member  of  the  court-chapel,  and 
for  some  time  director  of  the  court-opera.  He 
died  of  paralysis,  March  2,  1830.  Of  his  com- 
positions the  following  were  printed : — '  Solo  pour 
le  violon  avec  quatuor'  (Diabelli),  'Variationen 
tiber  ein  russisches  Lied '  (Cappi\  and  ^Variationen 
tiber  ein  Thema  aus  Alcina  (Mollo).         [F.G.] 

SCHUTT,  Eduabd,  born  Oct.  23,  1856,  at 
St.  Petersbuig,  was  intended  for  a  mercantile 
career,  but  relinquished  it  for  music,  which  he 
learned  from  Petersen  and  Stein  sufficiently  to 
pass  the  examination  at  the  St.  Petersbuig  Con- 
servatoire, with  honour,  in  1876.  He  then 
entered  the  Conservatoire  at  Leipzig,  passed  the 
final  examination  there  in  1878,  and  went  to 
Vienna,  where  he  was  recently  elected  conductor 
of  the  Akademische  Wagner- Verein,  and  where 
he  resides  in  close  intimacy  with  Leschetitsky. 
In  January  1882  he  played  his  Concerto  (op.  7) 
in  G  minor,  before  the  Russian  Musical  Society 
at  St.  Petersburg.  It  was  performed  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  April  15,  1882,  by 
Mad.  Frickenhau8.  His  published  works  contain 
— Serenade  for  strings,  op.  6;  Variations  for  2 
Pianos,  op.  9 ;  Songs  ;  etc.  [G.] 

SCHWARZSPANIERHAUS.THE^orHouse 
of  the  Black  Spaniards,  into  which  Beethoven 
removed  at  the  beginning  of  October  1825,  and 
where  be  died  March  26,  1827.  The  political 
and  ecclesiastical  relations  between  the  two 
bigoted  catholic  countries  Austria  and  Spain, 
in  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries,  were  very 
close  and  intimate.  The  Infanta,  Marianne, 
daughter  of  Philip  III  of  Spain,  on  her  departure 


(1629)  for  Vienna,  to  become  the  wife  of  Fer- 
dinand, took  with  her  Prior  Benedict  von  Pen- 
nalosa  Mondragon,  to  establish  a  branch  house 
of  the  once  famous  Benedictines  of  Monts^rrat 
in  her  new  abode.  ^Notwithstanding  the  very 
serious  and  earnest  objections  of  the  military 
authorities,  she  prevailed  upon  the  Emperor  to 
build  a  monastery  on  the  outer  border  of  the 
northern  glacis,  and  the  comer-stone  was  laid 
with  great  ceremony  November  15,  1633.  Fifty 
years  afterwards  (1683),  on  the  approach  of  the 
Turks,  the  buildi  ngs  were  bum  t,  as  a  step  necessary 
to  the  defence  of  the  city.  After  the  repulse  of  the 
Turks  and  the  restoration  of  peace,  Anton  Vogel, 
a  Viennese  novice  of  the  order,  travelled  through 
Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  collected  funds 
sufficient  to  rebuild  the  monastery  of  which  he 
w&s,  not  unnaturally,  then  made  Prior.  This  is 
the  present  Schwarzspanierhaus.  On  the  accession 
of  Joseph  II.  to  the  throne  of  his  mother,  Maria 
Theresa,  the  few  remaining  monks  were  sent 
into  the  Schottenhof  or '  Scotch'  Cloister,  and  the 
building  was  sold.  The  name  originated  thus : — 
A  few  minutes'  walk  west  of  the  edifice  was 
another  monastery,  also  originally  Spanish,  of 
'Trinitarians.'  Their  costume  was  white;  that 
of  their  neighbours  black.  Hence  the  two  be- 
came distinguished  in  local  parlance  as  the 
'  White  Spaniards  '  and  '  Black  Spaniards  ' 
(Weisse  Spanier,  and  Schwarze  Spanier),  and 
that  too,  long  after  the  last  monk  of  Spanish 
blood  bad  passed  away. 

South:  looking  towards  Vienna. 
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The  Schwarzspanierhaus  is  that  long  range  of 
building,  with  an  old  church  at  its  western  end, 
which  stands  in  the  rear  of  the  new  Votive  Church 
at  Vienna.  Counting  from  the  old  church,  the 
fifth  to  the  ninth  windows  in  the  upper  story 
were  those  of  Beethoven's  lodging,  of  which  the 
above  is  a  plan.  The  sixth  and  seventh  windows 
were  in  the  large  front  room,  (c),  and,  in  the  comer 
opposite  the  sixth  stood  the  bed  on  which  he 
died.  By  raising  himself  in  bed,  he  could  see 
across  the  glacis  the  house — now  long  since 
demolished — in  which  Lichnowsky  and  Peter 
Erdody  lived;  and  a  few  doors  to  the  west, 
that  of  Pasqualatti,  where  he  himself  had  so 
long  had  a  lodging. 

From  the  window,  again,  looking  to  the  right, 
diagonally  across  the  square,  could  be  r^een  the 
'  Bothe  Haus,*  the  residence  of  Breuning. 
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The  street  which  runs  directly  back  from  the 
centre  of  the  SchwanspanierhftUB  now  bean  the 
composer's  name.  [A.W.T.] 

SCIOLTO,  CON  SCIOLTEZZA,  M^eely';  an 
expression  used  in  nearly  the  same  sense  as  ad 
libkum^  but  generally  applied  to  longer  passages, 
or  even  to  whole  movements .  It  is  also  applied  to 
a  fugue  in  a  free  style.  Thus  what  Beethoven,  in 
the  last  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  Bb,  op.  ic6, 
calls  '  Fuga,  con  alcune  license/ might  otherwise 
be  caned  *  Fuga  sciolta.  *  [ J.  A.F.  M  ] 

SCORDATURA  (m!s-tuning).  A  term  used  to 
designate  some  abnormal  tunings  of  the  violin 
which  are  occasionally  employed  to  produce  par- 
ticular effects.  The  scordatura  originated  in  the 
lute  and  viol,  which  were  tuned  in  various  ways 
to  suit  the  key  of  the  music.  Their  six  strings 
being  commonly  tuned  by  fourths,  with  one  third 
in  the  middle,  the  third  was  shifted  as  occasion 
required,  and  an  additional  third  or  a  fifth  was 
introduced  elsewhere,  so  as  to  yield  on  the  open 
strings  as  many  harmonies  as  possible :  in  old 
lute  music  the  proper  tuning  is  indicated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  piece.  This  practice  survives 
in  the  guitar.  The  normal  tuning  being  as  at 
(a),  very  striking  effects  in  the  key  of  £  major, 
for  instance,  may  be  produced  by  tuning  the 
instrument  as  at  (6).  The  scordatura  was  formerly 

(«).     (6).  (0,     K;.     W     (/),      (9) 
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often  employed  on  the  violin,  (i)  The  tuning  (c) 
is  extremely  favourable  to  simplicity  of  fingering 
in  the  key  of  A.  It  is  employed  by  Tartini  in 
one  of  his  solos,  and  by  Castrucd  in  a  well-known 
fugue :  its  effect  is  noisy  and  monotonous.  It  is 
frequently  employed  by  Scotch  reel-players,  «nd 
in  their  hands  has  a  singularly  rousing  effect. 
The  following  strain  from  '  Kilrack's  Reel '  is  a 
specimen : 
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The  reel  called  * Appin  House '  and  the  lively 
Strathspey  called  'Anthony  Murray's  Reel*  are 
played  in  the  same  tuning,  (a)  The  tuning 
Id)  employed  by  Biber,  is  a  modification  of  (o), 
a  fourth  being  substituted  for  a  fiftii  on  the  first 
string:  and  (3)  the  tuning  (e)  also  employed  by 
Biber,  is  a  similar  modification  of  the  normid 
tuning  by  fifths.  In  these  tunings  the  viol  fin- 
gering must  be  used  on  the  first  strings.  (4) 
The  tuning  (/)  employed  by  Nardini  in  his 
Enigmatic  Sonata,  is  the  reverse  of  the  last, 
being  a  combination  of  the  conunon  tuning  for 
the  first  two  strings  with  the  viol  tuning  in  the 
lower  ones.  (5)  The  tuning  (g)  is  employed  by 
Barbella  in  his  *  Serenade*  and  by  Oainpagnoll 
in  his  'Nottumo/  to  imitate  the  Viola  d'amore, 
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from  tiie  four  middle  strings  of  which  it  is  copied. 
Thick  first  and  second  strings  should  be  used, 
and  the  mute  put  on.  The  effect  is  singularly 
pleasing :  but  the  G  and  A  on  the  second  string 
are  flat  and  dull.  (6)  The  tuning  (A)  employed 
by  LoUi,  is  the  normal  tuning  except  the  fourth 
string,  which  is  tuned  an  octave  below  the  third. 
If  a  very  stout  fourth  string  is  used,  a  good  bass 
accompaniment  is  thus  obtainable. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  abnormal  tunings  em- 
ployed by  the  old  violinists.  The  scordatura  is 
seldom  tised  by  modem  players  except  <m  the 
fourth  string,  which  is  often  tuned  a  tone  higher, 
as  at  (t).  (De  Beribt,  Mazas,  Prume,  etc.) 
This  device  may  always  be  employed  where  the 
composition  does  not  descend  below  A  ;  the  tone 
is  much  increased,  and  in  some  keys,  especially  D 
and  A,  execution  is  greatly  facilitated.  Paganini 
tuned  his  fourth  string  higher  still,  as  at  {j) 
and  {k)f  with  surprising  effect :  the  Bb  tuning 
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was  a  favourite  one  with  De  Beriot.  Paganini*8 
tuning  in  flats  (l)  cannot  be  called  scordatura,  as 
it  consists  in  elevating  the  violin  generally  by 
half  a  tone,  for  the  sake  of  brilliancy.  The  same 
device  was  employed  by  Spohr  in  his  duets  for 
harp  and  violin,  the  harp  part  being  written  in 
flats  a  semitone  higher.  The  fourth  string  is 
rarely  lowered :  but  Baillot  sometimes  tun^  it 
a  semitone  lower,  as  at  (m),  to  facilitate  arpeggios 
in  the  sharp  keys. 

The  scordatura  (n)  is  employed  by  Bach  in 
his  fifth  sonata  for  the  violoncello.  It  corre- 
sponds to  the  violin  tuning  {d).  This  de- 
pression of  the  first  string,  if  a  thick  string  be 
used,  is  not  unfavourable  to  sonority.  When  the 
scordatura  is  used,  suitable  strings  should  be 
obtained.  Thicker  ones  are  necessary  where  the 
pitch  ia  depressed,  and  thinner  ones  where  it  is 
elevated :  and  the. player  will  find  it  best  to  keep 
a  special  instrument  for  any  tuning  which  he 
firequently  employs.  [E.  J.P.] 

SCORE  (Lat  Partitio,  Partitura,  PartUvra 
eancellata ;  Ital.  Partitura,  Partitioned  ParlUino, 
Spartcit Spartita;  ^.Partition;  Germ. PartUur). 
A  series  of  Staves,  on  which  the  Vocal  or  Instru- 
mental Parts  of  a  piece  of  concerted  Music  are 
written,  one  above  another,  in  such  order  as  may 
best  enable  the  whole  to  be  read  at  a  glance. 

The  English  word.  Score,  is  derived  horn  the 
practice  of  dividing  the  Music  into  bars,  by  lines, 
drawn—or  scored — ^through  the  entire  series  of 
Staves,  firom  top  to  bottom.  The  custom  of 
writing  each  Part  on  a  separate  Stave  su£Bciently 
accounts  for  the  derivation  of  the  Latin  Partition 
which  forms  the  root  of  the  modern  Italian,  Ger- 
man, and  French  terms— all  equally  applicable 
to  a  barred,  or  unbarred  Score.  But  the  term 
Partitura  eancellata,  applied  to  a  barred  Score 
only,  owes  its  origin  to  the  appearance  of  lattice 
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work  produced  by  the  oompartments,  or  CaneelU, 
into  wliich  the  page  is  divided  by  its  vertical 
BooringB.  In  printed  Music,  each  Stave  is  usually 
distinguished  by  its  proper  Clef  and  Signature, 
at  the  beginning  of  every  page.  In  MS.  Scores, 
these  are  firequently  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  page  only.  In  both,  the  Staves  are 
united,  at  the  beginning  of  every  page,  either  by 
a  Brace,  or  by  a  thick  line,  drawn,  like  a  bar, 
across  the  whole,  and  called  the  Accolade.  The 
continuity  of  this  line,  and  of  the  bars  themselves, 
is  of  great  importance,,  as  an  aid  te  the  eye,,  in 
tracing  the  contents  of  the  page,  firom  the  lowest 
Stave  to  the  highest:  but  the  lines  are  fre- 
quently broken  in  Scores  otherwise  beautifully 
engraved. 

Of  the  numerous  forms  of  Score  now  in  common 
use,  two  only  can  boast  of  any  great  antiquity. 
The  most  important  varieties  are,  (I.)  the  Vocal 
Score ;  (II.)  the  Orchestral,  or  Full  Score ; 
(III.)  the  Supplementary  Score,  or  Partitino; 
(IV.)  the  Organ,  Harpsichord,  or  Pianoforte 
Score;  (V.)  the  Compressed  Score;  and  (VI.)  the 
Short  Score. 

L  The  VooA£  SooBi  is  not  only  the  oldest 
form,  by  far,  with  which  we  are  acquainted;  but 
is  r^ly  very  much  older  than  most  historians 
have  supposed.  It  has  long  been  believed  that 
Medlieval  Composers  wrote— -or,  at  least,  tran* 
scribed — their  Music  in  separate  Part-Books,  for 
some  centuries  before  they  thought  of  writing 
the  Parts  one  above  another.  In  a  general  sense, 
this  proposition  is  true  enough :  but,  it  is  subject 
to  some  very  significant  exceptions.  If  we  admit, 
as  we  must,,  that  a  complete  set  of  Parts,  so 
arranged  that  the  whole  can  be  read  at  one  view, 
is  entitled  to  rank  as  a  Score,  even  though  it  may 
not  be  written  in  any  living  system  of  Notation, 
then,  we  cannot  deny  to  Hucbaldus  the  merit  of 
having  taught  the  Art  of  writing  in  Score,  as  early 
as  the  first  half  of  the  loth  century.  In  a  MS. 
Tract,  now  generally  attributed  to  Hucbaldus, 
though  referred  by  some  historians  of  credit  to 
his  friend  and  contemporary,  Odo,  we  find  the 
following  specimen  of  Discant,  for  four  Voices, 
which,  rough  as  it  is,  shows  that  Composers 
understood  even  at  that  early  period  the  value 
of  a  system  which  enabled  them  to  present  their 
Harmonies  to  the  reader,  at  a  single  coup  d*(eil} 
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The  Harmony  of  this  Versicle  is-  as  primitive 
as  the  system  of  hieroglyphics  in  which  it  is 
written.  Very  different  is  that  of  our  next  ex- 
ample— the  earliest  known*  specimen  of  a  regular 
Composition^  presented,,  in  Score,  in  the  ordinary 
Longs,  Breves,  and  Semibrevei>,  still  used  in  the 
Notation  of  Plain  Chaunt.'  We  had  occasion, 
in  a  former  srticle,  to  describe  the  famous 
'^Reading  MS.,'  in  the  British  Museum,*  con- 
taining the  now  well-known  Rota,  'Sumer  is 
icumen  in.*  This  volume  also  contains  a  Motet, 
*Ave  gloriosa  Mater,'  scored  for  three  Voices 
in  black  square  and  lozenge-shaped  notes,  on  a 
single  Stave  consisting  of  from  13  to  15  lines, 
and  supplemented  by  a  Quadruplum,  or  fourth 
Part,  written,  on  a  separate  Stave,  at  the  end — • 
probably  by  some  later  Contrapuntist,  in  search 
of  an  opportunity  for  the  exhibition  of  his  skill. 
The  Quadruplum,  however,  has  no  concern  with 
our  present  purpose,  which  is  to  8how>  that,  as 
early  as  the  year  I226v  or  quite  certainly  not 
more  than  ten  years  subsequent  to  that  date,  a 
Vocal  Composition  was  scored,  in  this  country, 
by  an  English  Eoclesiastic^in  all  probability 
John  of  Fomsete  * — in  notes  exactly  like  those 
now  in  daily  use  in  hundreds  of  English  Churchef>, 
and  therefore  perfectly  intelligible  to  »  modem 
Musician.    See  Fac-simile  I^  next  page. 

The  Libravy  of  the  British  Museum  contains 
also  another  record,  of  veiy  little  later  date,  and 
replete  with  interest  to  English  Musicians,  as 
showing  that  the  Art  of  Scoring  was  not  only 
known  in  this  country  before  the  middle  of  the 
1 3th  century,  but  was  more  generally  recognieed 
than  we  should  have  been  justified  in  inferring 
from  the  evidence  afforded  by  a  single  example 
only.  A  volume,  formerly  in  the  Library  of  the 
Royal  Society,  but  now  forming  No.  248  of  the 
Arundel  MSS.,  and  believed  to  be  at  least  as 
old  as  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  contains, 
on  folia  153a,  1546,  155a,  aoics  Compositions 
regularly  scored  for  two  Voices,  on  Staves  of 
eight  and  nine  lines.  In  the  last  of  these — now, 
unfortunately,  nearly  illegible — two  Staves,  each 
consisting  of  four  black  lines,  are  separated  by  a 
red  line.  In  the  other  cases,  the  Stave  consists 
of  eight  uniform  and  equidistant  black  lines. 
The  upper  part  of  the  second  woodcut  is  a  fac- 
simile  of  the  Hymn,  *Quen  of  euene  for  y*  bluse,' 
transcribed  on  fol.  155a.  See' next  page. 
On  the  same  page  of  the  MS. — fol.  1551 


p.  4e». 


fl  The  Orm/a  of  Trench  kuiletaiu.  sod  the  'Grecorisn  Note'  of 
our  own. 

*  Bsrl.  MSB.,  no.  97S.  see  pp.  208-Z7O. 

4  It  will  be  understood  thst  we  spesk  of  John  of  Fomwte  ss  the 
transcriber  isther  thsn  the  Composer  of  the  Music,  conoemlnK  the 
authorship  of  which  we  hsre  no  certain  erldenoe.  Another  three- 
Toice  setting  of  the  tame  words,  contained  in  the  Montpelllrr  M^..  is 
attributed  bj  Coussemaker  to  Franco  of  Coloffne:  but  this  differs 
•o  much  irom  our  BnglUh  Tersion.  that  it  Is  impossible  to  refer  the 
two  transeriptioiu  to  a  eommoa  original. 
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And  immediately  below  the  'Quen  of  euene/  is 
another  Hymn — 'Salue  uirgo  uii^nQ* — scored 
for  three  Voices,  on  a  Stave  consisting  of  twelve 
equidistant  black  lines;  and  immediately  below 
this  is  a  French  version  of  the  words — 'Heine 


SCORE. 

pleine  de  ducur' — adapted  to  the  same  Three* 
part  Composition,  but  with  the  addition  of  two 
more  lines  of  Poetry  in  each  of  the  three  verses. 
The  lower  part  of  the  seoond  woodout  represents 
the  Latin  version  of  the  Hymn. 


Fac-simils  I. 


^m 


■— — rr — — -^  ~  "     _"- "'      -  _^^  "  -        '-         -'   ~— -  9     C:" 


m=i 


Fac-similb  II  and  III. 


J^^^te^^^^^^^t^^^^^^^^K^^^^^^™f 


cdhJenlntlUAuGti  Roai 


aTin)pnatapa(Basgilmai5.ttqaTucnn^ 


The  evidence  afforded  by  this  venerable  docu- 
ment— which,  in  allusion  to  the  copy  it  contains 
of  the  *  Angelus  ad  virginem '  *  mentioned  in 
'  The  Milleres  Tale,*  we  shall  henceforth  designate 
as  the  Chaucer  MS.— is  invaluable.  It  does  not 
indeed  prove,  as  the  Reading  MS.  must  be  as- 
sumed to  do  until  some  earlier  authority  shall  be 
discovered,  that  the  Art  of  Scoring  was  first 
practised  in  England;  but  it  does  prove  that 
the  Monastery  at  Reading  waa  not  the  only 
Religious  House  in  this  country  in  which  the 
use  of  the  Vocal  Score  was  known  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  Each  record  is 
interesting    enough  in  itself;    but  the  united 


authority  of  the  two  MSS.  entitles  us  to  assert 
that  Vocal  Scores  were  well  known  in  England, 
before  we  meet  with  the  earliest  trace  of  them 
elsewhere. 

The  Royal  Library  at  Paris  contains  a  Score, 
transcribed  by  Hieronymus  de  Moravia  about 
the  middle  of  the  1 3th  century,  on  a .  system 
closely  resembling  that  adopted  by  the  tran- 
scribers of  the  Reading  and  Chaucer  MSS. — that 
is  to  say,  in  black  square  notes,  written  on  a 
Stave  of  sufficient  extent  to  embrace  the  united 
compass  of  all  the  Voices  employed — which  may 
be  accepted  as  very  nearly  ooepval  with  the 
*  Salve  virgo  *  we  have  just  quoted.' 


3E 


^^i^^'?^^ 


t± 


1      1    T 
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±zt: 
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Examples  like  these  are,  however,  of  very  rare 
occurrence.  Dr.  ProskecoUecteddocumentsenough 

1  Sea  an  IntsrMtiog  uileie  00  thU  futd«ct.  by  Mr.  Will  lain  Chap- 
pell.  In  Um  '  Muflioal  Times'  for  Febniarjr,  U82. 


to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  Composers  of  the 
1 6th  century  noted  down  their  Music  in  Score, 

2  Ambros  ipeakt  of  thU  as  one  of  the  oldest  Boores  In  exi^tvnoa. 
But  It  Is  not  so  old  as  the  '  Are  storlosa  Mater '  in  the  Baadinf  MS. 
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in  the  fiist  initanoe :  but  it  was  always  tran- 
scribed, for  use,  in  separate  Part- Books  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  1 7th  oentury  was  well  advanced, 
that  Vocal  Scores  became  common,  either  in  MS., 
or  in  print.  When  they  did  so,  they  were  ar- 
ranged very  nearly  as  they  are  now,  though 
wi^  a  different  disposition  of  the  Clefs,  which 
were  so  combined  as  to  indicate,  within  certain 
limits,  the  Mode  in  which  the  Composition  was 
written ;  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  Bb,  at  the 
Signature,  serving  to  distinguish  the  Chiavi 
naturali,  or  Modes  at  their  natural  pitch,  from 
tJie  Chiavetie  (or  Chiavi  trcwportatt)^  transposed 
a  Fifth  higher,  or  a  Fourth  lower.^ 


Cantus 


Natural  Mooss. 
Oxntu* 


i 


AUuM 


Tenor 


Basttu 
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Tenor 
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Bauut 
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Cantut  Altui 

AUtu  1  11      Terujr 


JUt— — I 
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Canhu 


TSAirSPOSBO  HODBS. 

Altus 


Cantti* 


Attut 


Tenor 


♦t-tf 


fc 


Beutut 


w^m 


1*^1 


fe 


Tenor  I 


Tenor  JI 


Basnu 
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AUu» 


ff 
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Tenor 
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In  the  1 8th  century,  the  number  of  Clefii  was 
more  restricted ;  but,  the  C  Clef  was  always  re- 
tained for  the  Soprano,  Alto,  and  Tenor  Voices, 
except  in  the  case  of  Songs  intended  for  popular 
use. 

At  the  present  day,  the  Soprano  Clef  is  seldom 
used,  except  in  Full  Scores  of  Vocal  Music  with 
Orchestral  Accompaniments ;  though  most  Italian 
Singers  are  acquainted  with  it.  In  Scores  for 
Voices  alone,  the  Soprano,  Alto,  and  Tenor 
Parts,  are  usually  written  in  the  G  Clef,  on  the 
Second  Line,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
Tenor  Part  is  to  be  sung  an  Octave  lower  than 
it  is  written.  Sometimes,  but  less  frequently, 
the  same  condition  is  attached  to  the  Alto  Part. 
Sometimes  the  Alto  and  Tenor  Parts  are  written 
in  their  proper  Clefs,  and  the  Soprano  in  the 
Q  Clef ;  or  the  Soprano  and  Alto  may  both  be 
written  in  the  G  Clef,  and  the  Tenor  in  its 

1  8m  toL  II.  p.  474. 


proper  Clef.    All  these  methods  are  in  constant 
use,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 


Soprano         Soprano  Soprano 


Soprano 
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Alto 
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Tenor 
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Ban* 
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Alto 
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Tenor 


Bass 
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Tenor,  an  %ve 
lower 


Bast 


W^ 
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AltOy  an  8«r. 

lirteer 


Tenor,  an  Sve 
tower 


Bass 
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The  doubled  G  Clef,  in  the  third  and  fourth 
of  the  above  examples,  is  used  by  the  Bach 
Choir,  to  indicate  that  the  part  is  to  be  sung  in 
the  Octave  below. 

II.  The  earliest  examples  of  the  Orohbstral 
ScoRB  known  to  be  still  in  existence  are  those  of 
Baltazar  de  Beaujoyeaulx*s  'Ballet  comique  de 
la  Royne*"  (Paris,  1582) ;  Peri's  *  Euridice'  (Flor- 
ence, 1600;  Venice,  1608);'  EmiliodelCavaliere's 
'  Rappresentazione  dell'  Anima  e  del  Corpo'* 
(Rome,  1 600) ;  and  Monteverde*8  *  Orfeo  *  ^  (Venice, 
1 609, 1 6 1 3) .  A  considerable  portion  of  the  Ballet 
is  written,  for  Viols  and  other  Instrutoents,  in 
five  Parts,  and  in  the  Treble,  Soprano,  Mezzo- 
Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Bass  Clefs.  In  Cava- 
Here's  Oratorio,  and  Peri's  Opera,  the  Voices  are 
accompanied,  for  the  most  part,  by  a  simple 
Thorough-bass,  rarely  relieved  even  by  an  In- 
strumental Ritomello.  Monte verde's  '  Orieo'  is 
moro  comprehensive ;  and  presents  us,  in  the 
Overture,  with  the  first  known  example  of  an 
obbligaio  Trumpet  Part. 


Clarlno 


4>""'g£B^*"    ^^^^     It^^ 


etc. 
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etc. 
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As  the  taste  for  Instrumental  Music  became 
more  widely  diffused,  the  utility  of  the  Orchestral 
Scoro  grow  daily  moro  apparent ;  and,  by  degrees. 
Composers  learned  to  arrange  its  Staves  upon  a 
regular  principle.  The  disposition  of  the  Stringed 
Buid,  at  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  oentury,  was 


'Seerol.  Il.p.  667k 
«  lb.  pp.  fi34-6!lD. 


>  lb.  p.  499  a  andfr. 
•  lb.  pp.  COO-001. 
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exactly  the  same  m  that  now  in  nse.  The  two 
upper  Staves  were  oocupied  by  the  Violin  Parts ; 
the  third  Stave  by  tiie  Viola ;  and  the  lowest,  by 
the  Bass,  fissured  for  the  Organ,  or  Harpsichord. 
With  regard  to  the  other  Staves,  less  uniformity 
was  observed.  Seb.  Bach  wrote  Real  Parts  for 
10  many  Solo  Instruments  (now  often  obsolete), 
that  the  reduction  of  his  Scores  to  a  fixed  type 
was  impossible.  Handel,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
stricted himself,  as  a  general  rule,  to  the  Instru- 
ments which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  combina- 
tion afterwards  known  as  the  Classical  Orchestra. 
It  was  not  often  that  he  employed  all  these 
together,  even  in  his  grandest  Choruses;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Clarinets,  unknown  in 
his  day,  he  used  them  all,  at  different  times.  In 
the  disposition  of  his  Scores,  he  adopted  two 
distinct  methods :  cither  placing  the  Brass  In- 
struments at  the  top  of  the  page ;  below  these, 
the  Oboes  and  Bassoons ;   then  the  Violins  and 


SCORE. 

Violas ;  and  below  these,  again,  the  Vocal  Parts 
and  the  Instrumental  Bass,  figured  for  the  Organ : 
or  he  headed  the  page  with  the  Violins  and  Violas, 
and  placed  the  Brass  Instruments,  the  Wood 
Wind,  the  Vocal  Parts,  and  the  Bass,  in  order 
below  them.  Most  of  his  Oratorios  were  arranged 
upon  the  former  plan ;  and  most  of  his  ItaUan 
Operas,  upon  the  latter.  But,  there  are  excep- 
tions. In  some  parts  of '  Israel  in  ^gypt,*  the 
highest  place  is  assigned  to  the  Violins ;  and,  in 
some  parts  of '  Ariadne '  And  '  Arminius,'  to  the 
Wind  Instruments.  In  a  few  cases,  separate 
Staves  are  allotted  to  the  Stringed  Bass,  and  the 
Organ.  Sometimes,  the  direction,  *  Tutti  Baan/ 
indicates  that  the  same  Stave  serves  for  the 
Stringed  Bass  and  the  Bassoons.  The  Violon- 
cello and  Double  Bass  rarely  occupy  separate 
Staves,  unless  the  former  plays  an  obbligaio  Part. 
The  following  schemes  will  serve  as  examples  of 
the  general  arrangement. 
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When  Orchestral  Scores  became  more  compli« 
cated,  the  process  of  reading  them  was  greatly 
facilitated  by  careful  methods  of  grouping.  In 
Italy  the  Violins  were  usually  placed  at  the  top 
of  the  page  ;  then  the  Wood  Wind,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  pitch  of  its  component  Instruments ; 
then  the  Brass  Instruments ;  and  in  the  lowest 
place,  the  Bass.  In  Germany  the  complete 
Stringed  Band  was  generally  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page ;  next  above  this  the  Wood  Wind ; 
and  over  this  the  Brass  Instruments,  with  the 


Tympanl  in  the  highest  place  :  or  the  Brass  In- 
struments immediately  -over  the  Stringed  Band, 
and  the  Wood  Wind  at  the  top  of  the  page. 
Sometimes  the  Horns  were  placed  between  Uie 
Clarinets  and  Bassoons ;  and  many  other  little 
peculiarities  were  affected  by  individual  Com- 
poserH :  but  the  general  plan  was  pretty  closely 
observed.  Mozart  generally  followed  the  Italian 
method,  in  his  Italian  Operas,  but  adhered  to  the 
German  plan  in  'Die  Zauberfldte,'and  the  greater 
number  of  his  Symphonies.   Beethoven  prefeired 
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tlie  Grerman  eystem ;  and  almost  always  allotted 
separate  Staves  to  the  yioloncello  and  Contra- 
Basso — a  plan  which  has  been  imitated  by  most 


later  Masters.  The  following  schemes  exhibit 
the  practice  of  the  great  Classical  Composers 
generally. 
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Ob.  1.9 

Ob.  1,3 

Vlol.1 

Clar.  1.3 

Clar.  1, 3 

Viol.  3 

Coral  1,3 

ComI  1.2 

Viola 

Coral  3. 4 

Coral  3, 4 

Fag.l.S 

Trombe  1,3 

Trombe  1, 2 

Baaao 

Fag.  1,2 

Fag.  1.2 

Trombone  1 

Trombone  1 

Trombone  2 

Trombone  2 

Trombone  3 

Trombone  3 

Tymp, 

Ophiel. 

Plattl 

Tymp. 

Triang, 

GraaCasaa 

GranCaaM 

Plattl 

Viol.1 

Triang. 

Viol.  2 

Vlol.l 

Viola 

Viol.  2 

Violone.  1  Solo 

Vlok 

2   - 

B.  V 

s  _ 

A.) 

4   _ 

T.  ? 

8   - 

B.; 

Rip. 

Violoneollo 

EUhal  Mattr. 


Basao 


Fl.l.  3 

Ob.  1.3 

Clar.  1.3 

Coral  1.3 

Trombe  1. 3 

Fag.L8 

Trombone  1 

Trombone  8 

Trombone  3 

Tymp. 

Viol.  1 

Viol.  3 

Viola 

S. 

A. 

T. 

B. 

violoncello 


Boll 


Coro 


OrerturflL 
La  FawHta, 


Vlol.1 

VI0I.8 

Viola 

Pioc 

Fl. 

Ob.  1.3 

Clar.  1,3 

Coral  1, 3 

Corai3,4 

Trombe  con  le 

CblaTi  1. 3. 
Fag.  1.3 
Trombone  1 
Trombone  3 
Trombone  3 
Ophld. 
Tymp. 
OranCaaaa 
Triang. 
Trombe  1.8 
Violoncello 


COBBDBIMI. 


Orertura. 
Ludtnm 


Fl.1.8 
Ob.  1,3 
Clar.  1,3 
Coral  1. 3 
CornoS 
Fag.  1,3 
Trombe  1.3 
Tymp. 
Vlol.l 
Viol.  8 
Viola 

Violoncello 
Baaao. 


Orertoro. 
Anaertom. 


Fl.l.  3 
Ob.  1.2 
Clar.  1.3 
Coral  1.3 
Coral  3, 4 
Trombe  1, 3 
Trombone  1 
Trombone  2 
Trombone  3 
Tymp. 
Vlol.l 
Viol.  8 
Viola 
Fag.  1.3 
VioloDoello 


Bequlem  In 
C  Minor. 
Dimira4. 


Ob.  1.3 

Clar.  1.3 

Fag.  1.8 

Coral  1. 8 

Trombe  1,3 

Trombone  1 

Trombones 

Trombone  3 

Trombono  4 

Tymp. 

Viol.  1 

Viol.  8 

Viola  1 

VioUS 

8. 

A. 

T. 

B. 

Gran  Tamburo 

Violoncello 


} 
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SCORE. 


BPOHTIIfL 

Spoie. 

r 

MBBOBLaBOBR. 

Orertura 
La  r*aUU«. 

Orerturei 
J'awland 
Jemomda. 

Orertare 
Babghm. 

J)i€Wefk0 
d*rT9m0 
lat  Mor. 

ibrTAM. 

Orertare 

Mid*.  Nitktt 

Drtam. 

Overtore 
FintaTt 

H6kU. 

Orertare 
a.PmmL 

ruum 

VloLl 
YloL2 
FL1.2 
Ob.  1.  2 
Clar.  1. 1 
Coral  1. 2 
Coral  3.  4 
Trombe  1«  9 
Fag.  1.  2 
Trombone  1 
Trombone  2 
Trombones 
Tymp. 
Viola 

Violoneello 
Basao 

Fl.1,2 
Ob.  1. 2 
Clar.tl 
F^.1.2 
Coral  1«  2 
Coral  3. 4 
Trombe  1. 2 
Trombone  1 
Trombone  2 
Tromboite  8 
Tymp. 
VloLl 
VloL  2 
Viola 
BaMO 

F1.Ploe.Bb 
H.l 
FI.2 
Ob.1 
Ob.  2 
Clar.  I 
Clar.  2 
Coral  L  2 
Coral  3. 4 
Fag.l 
Fag.  2 
Clarinll.S 
Tamb.  MillU 
Trombone  I 
Trombone  2 
Trombone  3 
VloLl 
Viol.  2 
Viola 

violoncello 
BaMO 

Fl.  teno 
Fl. 

Ob.  1.2 
Clar.l 
Clar.  2 
Coral  1. 2 
Coral  S,  4 
Fag.1 
Fag.  2 
YloLl  • 
Ylol.  2 
Viola 

Violoneello 
Baaao 

FLPIcc 
FLl.  2 
Ob.  1.  2 
Clar.  1.2 
Coral  L  2 
Coral  91 4 
Trombe  L  2 
Plattl 
Triang. 
Gran  Tamb. 
Tamb.  M  lilt. 
Trombone  L2 
Trombones 
Fag.  1.2 
Ylol.  I 
VloL  2 
Viola 

Violoneello 
Baaao 

Fl.1.2 
Ob.  1.2 
Clar.  L  2 
Fag.  1,2 
Coral  1.2 
Trombe  1,9 
Ophlel. 
Tympc 
VloLl 
VloL  2 
VI0I& 

Vlolonodlo 
Ba«o 

FLl 
Fl.2 
Ob.1 
Ob.  2 
Clar.l 
Clar.  2 
Fag.l 
ftg.2 
Coral  1,2 
Trombe  1. 2 
Tymp. 
YJoL  1 
VloL  2 
VloU 

Violoncello 
BaMO 

Fl.1.2 
Ob.  1.9 
Clar.  1.9 
Fag.  1,2 

Barpente 
Coral  1,2 
Trombe  1.9 
Trombone  1 

TrombonoS 

Tymp. 

VloLl 

VI0L2 

VloU 

Oiiano 

Vkiloncello 

BaMO 

Fl.1.2 
Ob.t2 
Clar.  1 2 
»*«.t9 

Coral  t  2 

TrontotS   1 

Tymp. 

VIOL.80&O 

YloLl 

YloLS 

VMM. 

SCBDHAMir. 

JOACBIIC. 

Bbdch. 

Bbabms. 

Mbtibbbbb. 

8lnf.InEb 

and  Overture 

Oemivtva. 

NoUnnta, 
Op.  12. 

JtOHMMII, 

Op.  42. 

THmmpUitd. 

Orertare 

BobertU 

DiatU, 

Beb«rtM 

March  In  £«  PropkHs. 

Ordmtra, 

OnAegfft. 

Tymp. 
Trombel.2 
Coral  con  le 
Chlavl  1.  2 
Coral  1, 2 
n.1.2 
Ob.  1.2 
Clar.  1. 2 
Fag.  1.2 
Trombone  1 
Trombone  2 
Trombone  3 
Viol.  1 
Ylol.  2 
Viola 

Violoncello 
Baiio 

< 

I 

Fl.1.2 
Ob.  1, 2 

CI.  L2 
Fan.  2 
Conil  L  2 
Viol.  Solo 
viola 

Violonoello 
BaMO 

Fl.1,2 
Ob.  1.2 
Clar.  1.  2 
Fag.  1.  2 

Coral  1. 2 
Cornl  8.  4 
Trombe  L 1 
Tymp. 
Viol.  1  Solo 
VIOL.  2  Solo 
VloLl 
VloL  2 
Viola 

Violoneello 
BaMO 

FI,L2 
Ob.  1.2 
Clar.  1.2 

Contr.  Fag. 
Coral  1. 2 
Coral  3. 4 
Trombe  1. 2, 3 
Trombone  1 
Trombone  2 
Trombone  3 
Tuba 
Tymp. 
Viol.l 
Viol.  2 
VloI« 

B.S0LO 
T  SCorol 

b*) 

T'i-Coroll 

Violoncello 
BaMO 

VloLl 
VloL  2 
Viola 
Fl.  Pl«. 
FL1.2 
Ob.L2 
Clar.  L  2 
Fag.  1.  2 
Coral  1.  2 
Coral  SL  4 
Trombe  eon 
leCblaril.2 
Trombone  1 
Trombone  2 
Trombone  3 
Opblclelde 
Tymp. 
Gran.  Caaa 
Plattl 
Violoneello 
BaMO 

Ylol.  1 
Viol.  2 
VloU 
FLL  2 
Ob. 

Corao  InglcM 
Clar.  L  2 
Fag.L2 
Coral  1. 2 
Coral  3^  4 
Trombe  1. 2 
Trombone  1 
Trombone  2 
Trombone  3 
Ophlclelde 
Tymp. 
ArpeL9 
8.  Solo 
T.  Solo 
Violoncello 

FL  Pico. 
FI.L2 
Ob.  1.2 
Clar.  1.2 
Clar.Bauo 
Fag.  1.  2 
Cornl L 2 
Cornl  S  4 
Trombone  1 
Trombone  S 
Trombone  3 
Ophlclelde 
Trombel.2 
Trombe  3. 4 
Tymp.  L  2.  a 
Gran.  Oassa 
Plattl 

Tamb.  MlUt 
Viol.  1 
VloL  2 
Viola 

Vlo!oncelIo 
Baiao 

Bax  Cor.  Sop.  1.2 
Sax  Cor.  Cont  rait.  1.2 
SaxCor.  Contralt.a^4 
Coraetti  1,  S 

Trombe  oon  le  Chlaf  1 L  2 
BU.  Cor.  Alt  1. 9 
Sax  Cor.  AU.  SL  4 
Sax  Cor.  Bar.  1 9 
Sax  Cor.  Baai.  1.  2 
Sax  Cor.  Baaa.  3L  4 
Bax.  Cor.  Contr.  Baa  t  i 
Tamb.]IUlttS 

t 

The  later  Scores  of  Berlioz,  Liszt,  and  V^agner, 
introduce  a  greater  variety  of  Wind  Instruments, 
and  vary,  \ery  much,  in  their  method  of  arrange- 


ment. The  following  schemes  will  show  the  sys- 
tem adopted  in  some  of  their  best-known  ex- 
positions. 


Bbbuob. 

BcNorr. 

Lisrr. 

Hanid  Binf. 

Let  Frauea 

Bprnphomit 

TV  n«ttiK. 

Manke 

CharlolU 

Fautt  S|n»|A. 

F'aMi  Swmph. 

JKaaaCaroa. 

Jugu. 

Funtbre. 

ds»  Drapeaux. 

Cordap. 

1st  Mor. 

And.  mlstieo. 

Eyrie. 

FL  1. 2 

F1.PICC. 

FI.Plcc.Db 

F1.t2.S.4 

Fl.t2.3.4 

FLt2 

Fl.  Pice. 

FLL  2 

FL1,2 

Ob.  1,2 

FLt2 

Fl.  Pice.  Bb 

Ob.  1. 2. 3, 4 
Clar.tl  3.4 
Cornl  1  2 

Ob.  1.2. 3, 4 

Fl.Plcc 

Fl.t2 

Ob.t2 

Ob.  1.9 

Clar.  L  8 

Ob.  1,2 

Clar.  t  2  Eb 

Clar.  1,2, 3. 4 

Ob.t2 

Ob.t2 

Clar.  1,2 

Clar.  1.9 

Coral  L  2 

Clar.  1 2 

Cl.r.S,4Bb 

Coral  3. 4 

Fag.  1 2, 3.4 

Corao  Inglese 

Clar.  L  2 

Fag.  1.2 

Fag.  1.2 

Cornl  S.  4 

Coral  1. 2 

Ob.  1. 2 

Trombe  1. 2 
CornettI  1. 2 

Coral  L  2 

Clar.  L  2 

Fag.t2 

Coml  1 2 

Coral  t9 

Trombe  1. 2 

Cornl  3  4 

Cornl  1, 2 
Corni  3. 4 
Corni  A.  6 

Coral  3. 4 

Clar.  Basso 

Coral  1,2 

Coral  3, 4 

Coral  ^4 

OoraettI  1. 2 

Trombe  1. 2 

Fag.  1, 2 
Fag.  3. 4 
Trombonl  1. 2 

SaxCor.lnBb 

Corall,2 

Corai3,4 

Viol.l 

Trombe  L  2 

Fag.  1. 2, 3, 4 

Trombe  con 

Trombe  1. 2 

Trombe  1. 2 

Corao  3 

Trombe  1 2 

Viol.  2 

TromboolL2 

Trombone  1 

1eChiiivll.2 

Trombe  3, 4 

Tromboui  3, 4 

Coraetti  1 2 

Trombe  1. 2 

Trombone  1 

Viola 

TromboosS 

Trombone  2 

Trombone  1 

Coraetti  1. 2 

TrombonIS,  6 

Trombone  1 

TrombaS 

Trombone  2 

T.80I0 

Tuba 

Triang. 

Trombone  2 

Trombone  1 

Trombotia  3 

Ophlclelde 
Tuba 
Tymp. 
Vlol.1 

Trombone  2 

Fag.t2 

Trombone  3 

J;}  coro 

VloLl 

Tymp. 

TromboM  3 

Trombone  3 

Trombone  3 

F1C.3 

Tuba 

Ylol.  2 

Arpa 

Ophlel.  1 2 

Trombone  4 

Ophlclelde 

Trombont2.S 

Tymp. 

Organo 

Viola 

Viola  Sola 

Fag.  1. 2 

Onhicl.  1. 2 
Clar.  Basso 
Fag.  1.2 
Contr.  Kag. 

VloL  2 

Tuba 

Trombone  4 

PlatU 

Violoncello 

8.. 

^•8011 

B.) 

VloL  I 

Contr  Fag. 

Viola 
8.  , 

T.  I  Coro  I 
B.i 

Arpo 

Tuba 

YloLl 

Basso 

Viol.  2 

Tymp. 

TympL 

Tymp. 

VloL  9 

Viola 

Grail.  CaMa 

VIoloncel  0 

Tambur, 

Tamb.  Mint 

Viola 

Violoncello 

Viol.  1 

Contr.  Basso 

8-  1 

T     Coron 

S..\.  Coro  III 
V  If  lion  cello 

Vlol.1 

OranCaaaa    , 

Violoncello 

S.| 

Basao 

Viol.  2 

Viola 

Vlo]oncel!o 

Tjmp. 
Tamb.  Mllit 
Plattl 
GnuiCassa 

Viol.  2 

Viola 

Violoneello 

VloL  1 
VloL  2 
Viola 

Basso 

$:    coro 
B.' 

Basso 

Plattl  con 

Ba.«so 

BaMO 

Vlolonodlo 

Ozgano 

sordini 
Tam-Tam 

Organo 

Organo 

Basso 

ViolonceUo 
Basso 
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WA«in». 


rtnra 
UHutr. 


I 

a 

IS 
eonle 

1.9 

.8 

be1.B 

bCKMl 

booeS 
boneS 


I 
I 

omUo 


Fraludtt 
Lohengrim. 


FL1.2.S 
Ob.  1.2 
Como  IncTew 
OUr.  1. 2 
CUr.  fiftiio 
riC.l.SL9 
Coral  1«  2 
OoraiS.4 
Trombe  1. 2,  S 
Trombonal 
Trombone  2 
Trombona  8 
TubaBMM 
Tymp. 
Plattf 
Ylol.  1  Solo 
Viol.  2    .. 
VloLS    „ 
Viol.  4     .. 
TloLldlvlil 
Viol.  2     ., 
VloU 
VIoloDMlla 

BMW 


Orenura 
MktinfioU. 


FU1,J13 
Ob.  1.2 
Coroo  lofleM 
Olar.  1. 2 
Clar.  Bmm 

Tnmb«l,%9 

TrombsBuM 

Ooniil.2 

Cora!  &  4 

Oonilfi,6 

OoraiT.S 

Trombone  1 

Trombone  2 

Trombone  S 

Ootttrabau  TromM 

Oontrabau  Tub* 

VIoUl 

Viol.  2 

Viola 

Violooodlo 


JHtWalHrt. 
Act  UL    Boene  L 


FLPloo.1.2 
Fl.1.2 
Ob.  1.  2. 8 
Corao  Ingleie 
OUr.l.SLS 
Olar.  Buio 
Coral  1.  2 
Coral  8,4 
Oornia>6 
Oorul  7.  8 
Fv.1.2.8 
Trombe  1.9 
Trombe  8,4 
TrymbaBua* 
Trombone  1 
Trombone  2 
Trombone  8 
Trombone  4 
Tuba  Contr. 
Tjmi>.  1. 9^  SL  4 
PlatU 

RdbrtrosuDel 
Viol.  1 
Viol.  2 
Viola 
8.  Cora 
Arpe 
ViolonoeUo 


DisWslkSn 
Act  in.  Finale. 


FL  Pico.  1.2 
Fl.1,9 
Ob.  1.2.8 
Corao  Ingjeee 
Clar.  1.2 
Clar.  3 
Coral  l.» 
Coral  8. 4 
Fag.  1.2. 8 
Clar.  Baaao 
Arpe  1.2. 3 
Aipe  4.8^8 
Carrllloa 
Triang. 
Piatti 

Viol.ldiTlal 
Viol.  2    „ 
Viola       „ 
Violoncello 


Prelude. 


Fl.1.2 

F1.8 

Ob.  1.  2 

Ob.  8 

Oorao  IngleM 

Clar.l 

Clar.  2.  8 

^lar.  Bauo 

Coral  1.2 

Coroi  8. 4 

Fag.  1.2  I 

Fag.  3 

Tub.  Ten.  1, 2 

Tub.  Bass.  1,  2 

Tub.  Contrabaei 

Trombal 

Trombe  2,  8 

TrombaBasea 

Trombone  1 

Tromboni  SL  8 

TromlMu  Contr. 

VIol.l 

Viol.  2 

Viola 

ViolonoeUo 


GMtrdammttrmmg 
March. 


Clar.l 

Clar.  2 

Clar.  3 

Clar.  Basso 

Coral  1.  2 

Coral  3. 4 

Fag.i 

Fag.  2 

Fkg.3 

Tub.  Ten.  1.  2 

Tub.  Bass.  1. 2 

Tub.  ContrabaH 

Tromba  Baasa 

Tromboni  1. 2 

Tromboni  8. 4 

Tymp. 

Viol.  I 

Viol  2 

Viola 

VIolonceUo 


,  all  these  Scores,  the  Parts  for  the  so-called 
nsposing-Instruments*  correspond  with  the 
rate  '  Parts*  used  in  the  Orchestra.  That  ia 
ly,  the  Parts  for  the  Horns,  and  Trumpets, 
ilwa3rs  written  in  the  Key  of  G,  whatever 
be  the  Key  of  the  piece  in  whidi  they  are 
sd.  The  Parts  for  the  BbClarinetB  are  always 
ten  a  Major  Second  higher  than  they  are  in* 
ed  to  sound ;  and  those  for  the  A  Clarinets, 
inor  Third  higher :  so  that,  should  the  piece 
1  the  Key  of  £b,  the  ParU  for  the  Bb  CUri- 

will  be  written  in  F;  should  it  be  in  C| 
or,  the  Parts  for  the  A  Clarinets  will  be 
ben  in  B  minor.  The  parts  for  the  Como 
ese  and  Como  di  Bassetto,  are  written  a 
ect  Fifth  higher  than  they  are  intended  to 
d.  Those  for  Sax  Horn,  Tuba,  Baryton, 
bonium,  and  other  Brass  Instruments  of  the 
sposing  order,  follow  the  same  rale,  and  give 
to  complications  extremely  puzzling  to  the 
itiAted.    These  Instruments,  however,  ap^ 

by  right  in  Military  Music  only, 
lough  the  constitution  of  the  Military  Band 
B  but  little  resemblance  to  that  of  the  or- 
ry  Classical  Orchestra,  its  Scores  are  really 
aged  upon  a  very  similar  principle.  The 
d  ordinarily  performed  by  tiie  Stringed  In- 
nents  is,  as  a  general  rule,  confided,  in 
tary  Music,  to  a  body  of  Clarinets  and  Bas- 
s,  strong  enough  to  sustain,  if  not  the  whole 
;ht  of  the  Harmony,  at  least  the  greater  part 
;,  except  in  such  cases  as  that  of  a  powerful 
,  needing  the  support  of  the  heavier  Brass 
ruments.  The  importance  of  this  section  of 
Band  demands  for  it  a  prominent  place  in 
Score,  where  it  can  at  once  catch  the  reader^s 

In  Brass  Bands,  this  position  is  usually  given 
ie  Comets,  which,  as  a  general  rule,  supply 
place  of  the  Vidins.    But  the  Military  Band 
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also  finds  employment  for  countless  novelties, 
both  in  Wood  and  Brass,  the  number  of  which 
is  perpetually  increasing.  The  arrangement  of 
Military  Scores  is  therefore  subject  to  modifica- 
tions of  detail  which  preclude  the  possibility  of  a 
persistent  formula,  though  the  following  schemes 
give  a  fair  idea  of  their  general  features. 

MUUaiy  Brau 
Band, 


Bmall  MUitarp 

LarffeMUUaay 

Band, 

Band. 

Flaatl 

Flaatl 

Clarloetti  in  tb 

Oboi 

OlarlnetU  In  Bb 

Clarinettl  in  Bb 

Fagotti 

Clarinetti  in  Bb 

Ooraeitl 

Olarinetti  Tenorl 

Trombe 

Clarinettl  Bassl 

Coral 

Fagotti 

Ooraettt 

Tromboni  Baisl 

Trombe 

Baritonl 

Coral  1.2 

XuphonloD 

Coral  8.  4 

Bombardonl 

Tromboni  Tenorl 

Tamburo  Ploeolo 

Tromboni  Bassl 

OraoOasaa 

Coral  Tenoil 

Platti 

Baritonl 

Kupbonloo 

Bombardonl  in  Bb 

Bombardonl  in  Bb 

Tamburo  piccolo 

OranCassa 

Platti 

Comettl  soprul 

Coraettl 

Trombe 

Coral  Tenorl 

Tromboni  Tenorl 

Tromboni  Bassl 

Baritonl 

Xupbonlon 

Bombardonl  in  Bb 

Bombardonl  in  Bb 

Tamburo  ptcoolo 

OranCi 

Platti 


tn.  The  Pabtitino,  or  Sufplbmbntabt  Soorb, 
is  a  species  of  appendix,  used  only  when  the  num- 
ber of  Parts  employed  is  so  great  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  transcribe  them  all  upon  a  single  page. 
The  oldest  known  examples  of  the  Vocal  Partitino 
are  those  furnished  by  the  Pet  of  the  Bound 
'Sumer  is  icumen  in,'  shown  in  facsimile  on 
page  269,  and  the  Quadruplum  at  the  end  of  the 
*  Ave  gloriosa  Mater '  described  on  paj^e  4276.  In 
Orchestral  Music,  the  Pauls  for  the  Instruments 
of  percussion,  or  even  for  the  Trombones,  are 
frequently  added,  in  a  small  Score,  at  the  end. 
For  instance,  in  Breitkopf  &  Hartel*B  fine  oblong 
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SCORE. 


Score  of '  II  Don  Gioraniii/  the  Trombone  Parts 
of  the  last  Finale  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
▼olnme,  with  the  neoessary  direction,  Tromboni 
de  trovano  al  Pine, 

IV.  The  Oboait,  Harpbiohobd,  or  Pianofobti 
SooBS,  is  a  Vocal  Score,  with  an  Accoknpaniment 
for  the  Organ,  Harpsichord,  or  Pianoforte,  added, 
on  one  or  two  Staves  beneath  it.  Among  the 
earliest  and  most  interesting  examples  of  this 
kind  of  Score  ever  printed  in  England,  are  Har- 
rison's editions  of  Handel*fl  *  Messiah,' '  Dettingen 
Te  Doom.*  *  Ode  for  S.  CsBcilia's  Day,' '  Acis  and 
Galatea,'  and  other  like  works,  with  Harpsichord 
Aooompaniment.  In  these,  and  in  the  original 
editions  of  Boyoe*s  Cathedral  Music,  Croft's  An- 
thems, and  other  similar  publications,  the  Organ 
or  Haxpsiohord  Part  is  given  in  the  form  of  a 
Figured  Baas  only,  and  printed  on  a  single  Stave. 
In  modem  Organ  ana  Pianoforte  Scores,  the 
Accompaniment  is  always  printed  on  two  Staves. 
In  all  oases,  the  Vocal  Parts  are  arranged  in  one 
of  the  forms  given  on  page  429. 

V.  The-CoMPBB88ED  SooBB  is  an  arrangement 
of  Vocal  Part-Music,  on  two  Staves,  one  of  which 
presents  the  Soprano  and  Alto  Parts,  written  in 
the  T^ble  clef,  while  the  other  exhibits  the 
Tenor  and  Baas,  in  the  Baas  Clef.  Instrumental 
Music  may  be,  and  sometimes  is,  compressed  in 
the  same  way;  especially  in  the  case  of  Stringed 
Quartets:  but  it  is  indispensable  that  every 
note  of  the  original  Composition  shall  appear  in 
its  proper  place,  whether  it  can  be  played  upon 
a  iteyed  Instrument  or  not;  otherwise,  the 
transcription  degenerates  into  a  mere  'arrange- 
ment.* A  familiar  example  of  the  Compressed 
Score  will  be  found  in  'Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modem.* 

VI.  The-term  Shobt  Soobs  is  indiscriminately 
applied  to  Organ  and  Pianoforte  Scores  of  works 
originally  written  with  Orchestral  Accompani- 
ments ;  to  Compressed  Scores ;  and  to  maimed 
transcriptions,  in  which  the  leading  Parts  only 
are  given  in  extenao.  Among  these  latter  may 
be  clsssed  the  early  editions  of  Handel's  Songs, 
and  an  enormous  number  of  *  Vauxhall  Songs,' by 
Hook,  Storace,  Dibdin,  and  other  popular  Com- 
posers of  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th  century.  In 
these  now  scarce  old  copies,  printed  on  coarse 
blue  paper,  and  engraved  in  the  roughest  possible 
style,  the  Violin  Parts  of  the  Symphonies  are 
filled  in,  wherever  there  is  room  for  tnem,  on  the 
Stave  belonging  to  the  Voice,  the  lower  Stave 
being  occupied  by  a  figured  Bass.  As  the 
number  of  popular  Songs  so  printed,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  was  countless,  we  must  suppose  that 
the  average  standard  of  popular  musical  education, 
in  the  last  century,  was  very  much  higher  than 
it  is  now ;  for  it  is  certain  that  not  one  amateur 
out  of  five  hundred  would  be  able  to  play  from 
such  copies,  at  the  present  day.  [W.S.B.] 

SCORE,  ARRANGING  FROM.  An  Or- 
chestral  Composition  is  said  to  be  'arranged 
from  the  Score.'  when  its  principal  features  are 
adapted,  by  a  judicious  process  of  condensation, 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  Organ,  Pianoforte,  or 
any  other  Keyed  or  Solo  Instrument. 
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The  successful  performance  of  this  operation 
demands  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
Harmony  and  Composition;  and  the  prindplei 
and  practice  of  Instramentation ;  *■  a  perfect  com- 
mand of  the  particular  Instrument  for  which  the 
arrangement  is  intended ;  sound  judgment,  and 
long  experience.  Were  it  possible  to  transfer 
Orchestral  passages  to  the  keyboard  notoftm, 
the  task  of  arranging  would  be  a  very  simple 
one ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  most  literal  transcription  from  the  Score 
is  invariably  the  best,  or  the  most  effective  one. 
Many  complicated  passages  need  extensive  sim- 
plificatbn,  in  order  to  bring  them  within  the 
compass  even  of  four  hands  upon  the  Pianoforte ; 
while  the  execution  of  many  Violin  passages  is 
absolutely  impossible  upon  Keyed  Instruments. 
Liszt  himself  could  not  play  the  following  pas- 
sage from  the  Overture  to  'Der  Freischilts,'  at 
anything  like  the  required  pace : — 


This  passage  has  been  'arranged'  in  aeveral 
different  ways,  two  of  which  we  subjoin.  The 
first,  at  (a),  was  sanctioned  by  Weber  himself, 
in  an  arrangement  published  in  'The  Harmo- 
nicon,^  Ne.  xxi.  Sept.  1824.  The  second,  at  (6), 
is  the  inspiration  of  a  later  arranger,  who,  in  the 
hope  of  attaining  brilliancy,  has  distorted  the 
rhythm  of  the  passage,  beyond  all  possibility  of 
reeognition,  at  the  expense  of  an  entire  bar. 


^'l 


i 
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Great  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  arranger  is 
frequently  demanded,  in  the  case  of  passages  in 
which  several  solo  instraments  are  employed 
simultaneously ;  particularly  should  any  of  the 
parts  be  dbbligato.  Long-sustained  notes  also 
frequently  need  very  careful  management ;  and 
there  is  often  great  difficulty  in  the  simplifica- 
tion of  veiy  eU^rate  accompaniments,  which,  if 
arranged  as  they  stand  in  the  score  would  pre- 
sent unconquerable  difficulties  to  the  performer, 
while,  if  injudiciously  adapted  to  the  keyboard 
they  either  weaken  the  harmony  irreparably  or 
produce  an  e^ct  quite  different  from  that  in- 
tended by  the  composer.  Again,  it  is  sometimes 
all  but  impossible  to  give  a  literal  rendering 
of  passages  the  complications  of  which  are  in- 
creased by  the  crossing  of  the  Parts ;  as  in  the 
following  phrase  from  the  Overture  to  '  Die  Zau- 
berfiote':— 
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In  modem  arraagem^itB,  this  paasaffe  is  fre- 
quently rendered  m  at  (a)  ;  but,  this  literal 
transcription  is  not  often  very  effectiTely  played. 
In  Mozart's  own  time,  it  was  arranged  as  at  (6), 
where  many  important  features  of  the  Score  are 
omitted,  for  the  sake  of  producing  a  light  and 
graceful  Pianoforte  passage. 
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But  nowhere  is  the  arranger's  responsibility 
■o  grave,  as  in  passages  in  which  It  is  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  exact  notes  of  the  Score,  in 
order  to  produce  the  exact  effect  intended  by 
the  Composer.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this 
is  mentioned  by  H.  Dom,  who  tells  us  that 
Mendelssohn,  in  accompanying  the  Duet  '0 
namenlose  Freude/  in  Fidelio,  once  endeavoured 
to  reproduce  a  peculiarly  grand  Orchestral  effect, 
by  playing  the  ViolonceUo  and  Double  Bass  Parts 
two  Octaves  apart.  [See  vol.  iL  p.  257  a.]  A 
glance  at  the  passage  will  show  the  immense 
dignity  with  which  ike  entrance  of  the  Double 
Bass  is  invested  by  this  thoughtful  arrangement. 


viol. 
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It  is  in  such  passages  as  these  that  the  true 
strength  of  an  '  Arrangement '  is  shown  ;  and  it 
is  here  that  judgment  and  experience  prove 
themselves  to  be  not  only  desirable,  but  mdii- 
pensable  conditions  of  success.  [See  Arrange- 
MEHT.]  [W.S.B.] 

SCORE,  PLAYING  FROM.  The  Art  of 
playing  from  Score  forms  one  df  the  most  neces- 
Saiy  branches  of  a  thorough  musical  education : 
and  it  is  desirable  that  Sae  Student  should  en- 
deavour to  master  its  difficulties  at  a  very  early 
period.  Clever  Choristers  "frequently  read  firom 
Score  with  great  fluency  ;  more  especially  those 
educated  in  Cathedrals  in  which  the  original 
editions  of  Boyce,  Arnold,  Croft,  Greene,  and 
other  Masters  of  the  English  Sohoel  are  preferred 
to  modem  reprints.  For  no  great  advantage 
can  exist  without  some  compensatory  drawback  ; 
and  it  is  notorious  that  the  modem  practice  of 
printing  the  Accompaniment  exactly  as  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  played,  while  it  gives  to  hundreds 
of  amateurs  their  only  chamoe  of  playing  it, 
sadly  diminishes  the  number  t>f  those  who,  going 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  unite  themselves  with 
the  Composer*s  intention  by  tracing  the  involu- 
tions of  the  Voice  Parts. 

The  first  qualification  needed  by  the  Student 
who  desires  to  play  from  Score  al  sight  is,  an 
intimate  familiarity  with  the  C,  G,  and  F  Clefs, 
in  all  their  forms.^  The  second  is  the  power  of 
reading  from  four,  or  any  greater  number  of 
Staves,  simultaneously.  Ana  to  these  must  be 
added,  the  knowledge  necessary  for  filling  in  the 
Harmony  indicated  by  the  Figiares  placed  under 
a  Thorough-Bass.  $e  who  has  satisfactorily 
mastered  these  three  preliminary  difficulties  will 
soon  be  able  to  read  a  Vocal  Score ;  and,  if  he  will 
only  be  careful  to  reproduce  the  interweavings  of 
the  Vocal  Parts,  with  the  nearest  approach  to 
literal  accuracy  which  the  nature  of  Keyed  Instru- 
ments permits,  availing  himself  of  the  assistance 
afforded  by  the  Figured  Bass,  only  when  the  actual 
Part- writing  becomes  too  complicated  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  its  transference  notatim  to  the 
Key-board,  hie  will  be  able  to  accompany  with  a 
self-reliance  which  can  never  be  acquired  by 
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thoee  who  trust  to  the  facilities  offered  by  an 
'  arrangement)'  however  good  that  *  anrangement ' 

may  be. 

In  order  to  play  effectively  from  an  Orchestral 
Score,  two  additional  qualifications  are  necessary: 
an  intimate  aoquaintanoe  with  the  principles  of 
Instramentation ;  and  a  sound  judgment,  to  be 
acquired  only  by  long  experience^  and  careful 
liBtening  to  the  effect  produced  by  certain  In- 
strumentid  combinations.  The  Student  will 
naturally  begin  by  playing  Compositions  written 
for  Stringed  Instruments  alone,  or  Voices  ac- 
companied by  Stringed  Instruments;  such  as 
Handel's  Overtures,  and  a  multitude  of  his  Songs 
and  Choruses.  The  chief  difficulty  to  be  en- 
countered here,  is  that  of  adapting  VioUn  pas- 
sages to  the  Key*board,  in  cases  in  which  their 
exact  transference  is  impossible ;  as  in  such  in- 
stances as 
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which  must  necessarily  be  played  in  the  follow- 
ing, or  some  analogous  form. 
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But  little  additional  difficulty  is  presented 
by  Scores  enriched  with  Parts  for  Oboes  and 
Bassoons,  beyond  the  judgment  necessary  for 
indicating  the  desirable  contrast  between  the 
Stringed  and  Wind  Instruments.  But,  with  the 
'  Transpofiing  Instruments/  the  case  is  very  dif- 
ferent. The  first  power  to  be  attained  is  that  of 
reducing  Horn  and  Trumpet  passages,  firom  the 
Key  of  C,  into  that  in  which  the  Composition 
stands.^  Good  examples  ibr  practice  will  be 
found  in  Haydn's  Symphonies,  which  are  con- 
stantly written  for  Oboes,  Bassoons,  and  Horns, 
in  combination  with  each  other.  More  puzzling 
still,  to  the  uninitiated,  are  Clarinet  Parts; 
which,  as  already  explained/  are  written  either 
a  Major  Second  or  a  Minor  Third  lugher  than 
the  Violins,  and,  when  used  with  Horns  or 
Trumpets,  consUmtly  involve  the  necessity  for 
reading  in  three  different  Keys  at  once,  as  in 
the  following  passage  from  '  Mi  tradi'  in  '  U  Don 
Giovanni.' 
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Much  discussion  has  lately  taken  place,  in 
English  Musical  Periodicals,  concerning  the  desir- 
ableness of  simplifying  the  appearance  of  Orches- 
tral Scores  by  writing  the  Parts  for  Transposing 
Instruments  in  the  Keys  in  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  sound.  At  first  sight  the  suggestion 
seems  reasonable  enough ;  but  there  are  grave, 
if  not  insuperable  objections  to  it.  In  the  first 
place,  it  presupposes  an  amount  of  knowledge, 
on  the  part  of  the  copyist,  which  few  copyists 
possess.  In  accordance  with  our  present  practice, 
the  separate  Parts  are  transcribed  exactly  as 
they  stand  in  the  Score ;  whereas,  were  the  new 
suggestion  adopted,  they  would  all  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  copyist's  aptitude  for  transposing 
correctly.  Again,  the  root  of  the  new  idea  is, 
the  desire  for  providing  a  royal  road,  where 
no  royal  road  can,  by  any  possibility,  exist,  or 
would  be  of  any  use  if  it  could.  Surely,  the 
Student  who  can  read,  simultaneously,  five  or  six 
Staves,  written  in  as  many  different  Cleft,  need 
not  be  afraid  of  the  very  slight  additional  diffi- 
culty of  transposing  a  Clarinet  Part.  The  Ao- 
oompanyist  who  cannot  transpose  fluently  at 
sight  is  incapable  of  efficiently  performing  the 
rdle  he  has  undertaken:  and  the  su^estion 
we  deprecate  is  calculated  rather  to  encourage 
his  slothfulness,  than  to  afford  him  any  real 
help.  If  Art  is  to  progress,  in  earnest,  it 
will  gain  nothing  by  smoothing  the  road  to 
superficial  knowledge,  and  thereby  setting  a 
premium  upon  half-beartedneas,  to  the  manifest 
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disadvaDtAge  of  those  who  think  no  amount  of 
■tiidy  too  great  for  the  attainment  of  a  thorough 
acquaintanoe  with  the  areana  taught  by  the 
Great  Masters. 

We  therefore  counsel  the  Student  to  make  a 
bold  attack  upon  the  difficulties  we  have  pointed 
ont ;  and,  after  having  acquired  the  power  of 
reading  Clarinet  Parts,  to  go  on  bravely  to 
thoee  written  for  the  Como  di  Bassetto  ;  playing 
from  the  Scores  of  Mozart,  Schubert,  Beethoven, 
Weber,  Mendelssohn,  and  Spohr,  in  the  order  in 
which  we  have  here  mentioned  them ;  and,  if 
need  be,  proceeding  from  these  to  the  works  of 
more  modem  writers,  and  even  to  Compositions 
scored  for  a  Militaxy  Band.  His  progress, 
after  the  first  steps  are  surmounted,  will  depend 
mainly  upon  the  amount  of  experience  he  is  able 
to  gain,  from  careful  listening  to  the  performance 
of  the  Orchestral  Works  of  Graat  Masters.  The 
reproduction  of  an  effect  once  heard  is  an  easy 
matter,  compared  to  the  operation  of  imagining 
one  suggested  only  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Score  :  and  it  is  by  carefully  noting  such  effects, 
and  remembering  the  combinations  which  pro- 
duce them,  that  the  Student  strangthens  his 
judgment,  and  eventually  becomes  an  accom- 
plished Player  from  Score.  [W.S.R.] 

SCORING.  The  term  Scoring  is  applied  to 
the  process  of  displaying  the  various  Parts  of  an 
Orchestral  Composition  upon  a  single  page,  in 
order  that  the  whole  may  be  read  at  a  glance. 
[See  SCK>BI.] 

To  the  copyist,  this  process  is  a  purely  me- 
chanical operation.  He  scores  an  Overture,  or  a 
Symphony,  by  transcribing  its  separate  Parts, 
one  above  the  other,  in  the  order  indicated  in 
one  of  the  schemes  shown  at  pp.  430-453 ;  and, 
in  so  doing,  has  to  contend  with  no  difficulty 
whatever,  beyond  that  of  counting  his  bars 
oonectly. 

To  the  Composer,  the  Scoring  of  an  orchestral 
work  is  A  much  more  serious  matter.  He  does 
not,  as  a  general  rule,  begin  the  process,  until  he 
has,  in  great  measure,  determined  upon  the 
effects  he  intends  to  produce,  and  the  office  he 
intends  to  assign  to  his  principal  Instruments.* 
Having  settled  these  points  saUsfactorily,  he 
usually  writes  out  the  more  important  Parts  at 
once,  without  waiting  to  fill  in  those  that  are  of 
less  consequence ;  and,  when  the  plan  of  the  whole 
is  thus  sketched  out,  he  proceeds  to  supply  the 
minor  details,  at  his  leisure,  frequently  with  con- 
siderable modifications  of  his  original  intention. 

The  autograph  Scores  of  the  great  Masters 
exhibit  this  process,  in  all  its  successive  phases. 
For  instance,  in  the  original  Score  of  '  La  So- 
nambula,*  the  Recitative  which  precedes  '  Tutto 
h  sdolto'  is  introduced  by  a  long  passage  for 
two  Valve  Trumpets,  which  Bellini  afterwards 
entirely  crossed  out. 

But,  it  is  from  nnfinished  Scores  that  we  de- 
rive the  most  valuable  instruction  on  this  im- 
portant point.  In  the  unfinished  Score  of 
Mosart*8  'Requiem,*  known  as  the  Unckrifi, 
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and  now  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna,  we  find  the  Composer  beginning  to  Score 
his  several  Movements  by  writing  out  the  Vocal 
Parts  in  full,  with  the  douo  continw»,  for  the 
Organ  and  Basses ;  the  Parts  for  the  other  Instru- 
ments being  only  filled  in  where  the  Voices  are 
silent,  or,  for  the  purpose  of  indicating,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  Movement,  some  special  figure  in 
the  Accompaniment,  intended  to  be  fully  written 
out  at  a  future  time. 

No  less  interesting  and  instructive  is  the  un- 
finished Score  of  Schubert's  Seventh  Symphony, 
in  £,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Editor  of  this 
Dictionary,  and  which  is  fiilly  described  under 
the  head  of  Sketch. 

These  two  invaluable  MSS.  would  serve  to  give 
ns  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  method  of  wor&ng 
pursued  by  the  Great  Masters,  even  if  they  stood 
alone :  btvt,  fortunately,  their  testimony  is  corro- 
borated by  that  of  many  similar  documents,  in 
the  handwriting  of  BeeUioven,  and  other  Classi- 
cal Composers,  who,  notwithstanding  their  indi- 
vidual peculiarities,  all  proceeded  upon  very 
nearly  the  same  general  principles.  The  study 
of  these  precious  records  puts  us  in  possession  of 
secrets  that  we  cotild  learn  by  no  other  means  ; 
and,  by  carefully  contparing  them  with  complete 
Scores,  by  the  same  great  writers,  we  may  gain 
a  &r  deeper  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  Scoring 
than  any  amount  of  oral  instruction  could  possi- 
bly convey.  [W.S.R.] 

SCOTCH  SNAP  «r  CATCH  is  the  name 
given  to  the  reverse  of  the  ordinary  dotted  note 
which  has  a  short  note  after  it — in  the  snap  the 
short  note  comes  first  and  is  followed  by  the  long 
one.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  slow  Strathspey 
reel  rather  than  of  Scotish  vocal  music,  though 
as  Bums  and  others  wrote  songs  to  some  of  these 
dance-tunes,  it  is  not  infrequently  found  in  con- 
nection with  wordd.  'Green  grow  the  rashes,* 
*  Roy's  wife,'  'Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o*t,'  and 
above  all.  Hookas  excellent  imitation  of  the  Scot- 
ish style,  '  Within  a  nule  of  Edinburgh,'  contain 
examples  of  the  snap.  It  was  in  great  favour 
with  many  of  the  Italian  composers  of  last  cen- 
tury, for  Dr.  Bumey — ^wbo  seems  to  have  in- 
vented the  name — says  in  his  account  of  the 
Italian  Opera  in  London,  in  1748,  that  there  was 
at  this  time  too  much  o(  the  'Scots  catch  or 
cutting  short  of  the  first  of  two  notes  in  a  melody.' 
He  blames  Cocchi,  Perez  and  Jomelli  '  all  three 
masters  concerned  in  the  opeis  Vologeso'  for 
being  lavish  of  the  snap.  An  example  of  it  will 
be  found  in  the  Musette  of  Handel's  Organ  Con- 
certo in  G  minor  ( 1 739) ;  ha  also  uses  it  oocasion- 
ally  in  Ids  vocal  music. 
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[J.M.W.] 

SCOTCH   SYMPHONY.    THE.     Mendels- 
sohn's own  name  for  his  A  major  Symphony  (op. 
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56),  one  of  the  worka  in  which  be  recorded  Uie 
impressionfl  of  his  Scotch  tour  in  1829.  Other 
resnlts  of  that  expedition  are  the  'Hebridei' 
oTertare,  the  PF.  Fantasia  in  F|  minor  (op.  aS), 
originidly  entitled  bj  its  author '  Senate  ^oossaise/ 
the  PF.  Fantasia  in  A  minor,  op.  16,  no»  i,  and 
the  two-part  song  'O  wert  thoa  in  the  oauld 
oaald  blast.' 

The  subject  of  the  ttpening  Andante  of  the 
Symphony  dates  from  bis  visit  to  Holyrood  in 
the  evening  of  July  30, 1829,  when  it  was  written 
down.  The  Symphony  was  planned  and  begun 
during  hia  residenoe  in  Italy  in  1831,  but  was 
not  finally  finished  till  Jan.  ao,  184a,  the  date 
on  the  finished  score.  It  was  first  performed  at 
a  Gtowaodhans  Concert  on  March  3  of  the  same 

J  rear,  again  at  the  Gewandhaus  Concert  next  fol- 
owing.  He  then  breught  it  to  England,  conducted 
it  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert,  June  13,  t84a, 
and  obtained  permission  to  dedicate  it  to  Queen 
Victoria. 

The  panage  for  fiutes,  bassoons,  and  horns, 
connecting  the  end  of  the  first  movement  with 
the  scherxo,  was,  on  the  authority  of  Prof.  Mao- 
fiurren,  put  in  after  the  rehearsal  (under  Stemdale 
Bennett)  at  the  Philharmonic,  and  added  by 
Groodwin,  the  oopyist>  to  the  Leipzig  MS.  parts. 
The  score  and  parts  were  published  (as  Symphony 
no.  3)  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  in  March  1851. 

1%»  work  is  peculiar  among  Mendelssohn'iB 
sjrmphonies  from  the  hct  that  it  is  not  separated 
by  the-  usual'  pauses.  This  is  especially  enjoined 
mtk  preface  by  the  author  prefixed  to  the  score, 
in  which  the  titles  and  tempi  are  given  difierently 
from  what  they  are  at  the  head  of  the  movements 
themselves.  [O.] 

SCOTISH  MUSIC.  As  national  music, 
that  of  Scotland  has  long  been  held  in  high 
esteem.  Early  notices  of  it  may  be  meagre,  but 
are  always  laudatory.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
no  means  of  proving  what  it  was  in  remote  times, 
for  the  art  of  conveying  a  knowledge  of  sounds 
by  comprehensible  written  signs  was  a  late  inven- 
tion, and  music  handed  down  by  mere  tradition 
is  always  most  untrustworthy.  Even  after  the 
invention  of  musical  writing,  the  learned  men 
who  possessed  the  art.  employed  it  almost  entirely 
in  the  perpetuation  of  scholastic  music,  having  ap« 
parently  an  equal  contempt  for  melody  in  general, 
and  for  the  tunes  priced  by  the  uneducated  vulgar. 
There  is  a  belief  that  the  earliest  Scotish  music 
was  constructed  on  a  series  of  sounds  which  has 
been  styled  Pentatonic,  not,,  however,,  peculiar  to 
Scotland,  for  airs  of  a  similar  cast  have- been  found 
in  countries  so  wide  apart  as  China  and  the  West 
Coast  of  Afirica.  Many  have  conceived  the  idea 
that  the  style  was  brought  into  this  island  by  its 
earliest  known  inhabitants — the  little  dark  men 
of  the  Iberian  race.  Others,  with  more  or  less 
probability,  ascribe  its  introduction  to  the  Celts, 
whose  love  of  music  is  generally  admitted.  As 
no  evidence  is  or  can  be  offered  on  either  side,  it 
is  sufficient  to  mention  the  conjectures. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  first  to  write  a 
history  of  Sootish  music  based  on  research  was 
an  Englishman,  Joseph  Ritsoo,  a  celebrated  anti- 
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quary  and  critic,  who  wrote  towards  the  end  of 
last  century.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
irascible  temperament,  but  love  of  truth  lay  at 
the  root  of  his  onslaughts  upon  Johnson,  Warton, 
Percy,  Pinkerton,  and  others.  Any  assertion 
made  without  sufficient  evidence,  he  treated  as 
falsehood,  and  attacked  in  the  most  unoompromis- 
ing  manner.  Hia  '  Historical  Essay  on  Soottah 
ScMig*  has  so  smoothed  the  way  for  all  later 
writers  on  the  subject  that  it  would  be  ungenerous 
not  to  acknowledge  the  storehouse  from  which 
his  successors  have  drawn  their  infonnatioin — in 
many  cases  without  citing  their  authority.  The 
early  portion  of  the  Essay  treats  of  the  poetry  of 
the  songs,,  beginning  with  mere  rhymes  on  the 
subject  of  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  (1285), 
the  siege  of  Berwick  (i  396),  Bannockbum  (i  314^ 
and  so  on  to  the  times  of  James  I.  (1393-1437), 
whose  thorough  English  education  led  to  his 
being  both  a  poet  and  a  musician.  His  *  truly 
excellent  composition  At  Beltayne  or  Peblis  to 
the  play  is  still  held  in  high  esteem,*  but  of  hii 
music  there  are  no  remains.  This  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted  as  a  well-worn  quotation  from 
TasBoni  states  that  *  Non  pur  cose  sacre  compose 
in  canto,  ma  trov6  da  se  stesso  una  nuova  musica 
lamentevole  e  mesta,  difierente  da  tutte  I'altre ' — 
James  (first)  King  of  Scotland  '  not  only  wrote 
sacred  compositions  for  the  voice,  but  found  out 
of  himself  a  new  style  of  music,  plaintive  and 
mournful,  difTering  from  every  other.'  This  de- 
scription of  '  plaintive  and  mournful'  agrees  very 
well  with  one  style  of  Scotinh  music;  and  as 
the  King  wrote  poetry  to  please  his  unlettered 
subjects  he  may  also  occasionally  have  composed 
music  of  an  equally  popular  cast  That  James 
improved  Scotish  music  need  not  be  doubted, 
but  it  is  altogether  absurd  to  suppose  that  he 
invented  a  style  that  must  have  been  in  existence 
long  before  his  era.  The  quotation,  however, 
serves  to  show  that  in  Italy  James  and  not  Rizzio 
— most  gratuitously  supposed  to  have  aided  the 
development  of  Scotish  musio— was  believed  to 
have  originated  or  amended  this  style.  As 
Tassoni  flourished  soon  after  Rizzio's  time,  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  somewhat  more 
of  the  question  than  writers  who  came  a  century 
and  a  half  later.  George  Farquhar  Graham  has 
at  some  length  controverted  the  Rizsio  myth. 
Graham  was  a  very  competent  judge  of  such 
matters,  and  believed  that  some  of  our  airs  might 
be  of  the  15th  century;  though  the  earliest  to 
which  a  date  can  now  be  affixed  is  the  '  Lament 
for  Flodden,'  151 3,  of  which  further  mention  will 
be  made. 

As  so  little  is  known  of  the  popular  music 
of  the  15  th  century,  a  few  extracts  firom  the 
accounts  of  the  Lords  High  Treasurers  of  Scot- 
land may  be  found  interesting.  They  show  the 
value  placed  on  the  services  of  musicians  who 
at  various  times  visited  the  Courts  of  James  III. 
and  James  lY.  Scotish  money  being  usuallv 
reckoned  as  worth  only  one  twelfth  c?  English 
money,  the  payments  seem  very  small ;  but  are 
not  so  in  reality.  For  on  consulting  a  table 
of  prices  of  provisions  supplied  for  a  banquet 
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giren  by  James  IV.  to  the  French  ambassador, 
it  is  found  that  a  gratuity  such  as  that  to  John 
Broun  would  buy  seven  oxen ;  and  that  the  *  twa 
fithelaris'  (fiddlers)  who  sang  'Graysteil'  to  the 
King  received  the  value  of  three  sheep.  The 
sums  seem  odd,  but  an  examination  of  the  items 
will  show  that  the  payments  were  made  in  gold. 
The  unicorn  (a  Scottish  coin  that  weighed  from 
57  to  60  grains  of  gold)  is  valued  in  the  accounts 
at  eighteen  shillings ;  and  another  coin,  the  equi- 
Talent  of  the  Frendi  crown,  at  fourteen  shillings— 

ICr4.  Item,  gerin  at  the  kingli  oommand  Ujo  Septembris, 
to  John  Broun,  Intare,  at  his  pMiage  our  wej  to  leue 
(?lere,  I.e.  learn)  hi*  craft,        .  .       .     v.  li. 

1489.  July  1.— Item,  to  Wilseam,  lanffiter  of  Lithgow 
for  a  tang  bwke  he  brooht  to  the  king  be  a  precept, 

1490.  April  19.^To  Martin  Olareechaw  and  ye  toder  ersche 
olaretohaw  at  ye  kingii  oommand,  zviij.  i. 

May*— Till  ane  eriche  harper,  at  ye  kingis  command, 

xriij.  1. 

Mr.  Gunn,  in  his  Enquiry  on  the  Harp  in  the 
Highlands,  quotes  thus  from  a  work  of  1597 — 
'The  strings  of  their  Clainchoea  (small  Gaelic 
harp)  are  made  of  brasse  wyar,  and  the  strings 
of  the  Harp  of  sinews,  whicn  strings  they  stryke 
either  with  their  nayles  growing  long  or  else 
with  an  instrument  appointed  for  that  use.*  The 
correct  word  is  Claraaeh ;  and  the  harper  Clartair, 

1491.  Aog.  21.— Item  to  ii^  Inglis  pyparis  viiJ  nnicomf, 

▼ij.  li.  iiij.  t. 
1497.  Apr.  10.— Item  to  John  Hert  for  bering  a  pare  of 

monioordis  of  the  kingia  fira  Abirdene  to  Strirolin 

(Stirling), iz.  i. 

Apr.  19.— Item,  to  the  tua  flthelaria  that  tang  Grayateil 

to  ae  king, iz.  t. 

1500.  Mar.  1.— Item,  to  Jacob,  Intar,  to  lowse  hit  lute 

that  lay  in  wed, zzzij.  e. 

(Which  means  that  the  thriftless  Jacob  re- 
ceived the  value  of  eleven  sheep  to  redeem  his 
late  that  lay  in  pawn.) 

1503.  Aug.  13.— Item  to  viij  Inglis  menstralef  be  the 
kingiB  command  zl  frenche  crownis,       .    zzviij.  li. 

Sept.  10.— Item  to  the  four  Italien  menttralet  to  fe  tbaim 
bora  to  Linlithqw  and  to  red  thaim  of  the  town, 

lyj.  ■. 

(Riotous  fellows,  no  doubt,  who  got  a  French 
crown  each  to  dear  their  *  score  *  in  Edinburgh, 
and  hire  horses  to  Linlithgow.) 

Information  regarding  the  state  of  popular 
music  during  the  i6th  century  is  almost  equally 
meagre.  James  V.  is  believed  to  have  written 
two  songs  on  the  subject  of  certain  adventures 
which  befell  him  while  wandering  through  the 
country  in  disguise ;  these  are  '  The  gaberlunzie 
man  *  and  '  The  beggar's  mealpokes*  (mealbags). 
The  airs  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  date,  but  of 
this  there  is  really  no  certainty ;  though  Ritson, 
with  all  his  scepticism,  admits  Uiem  into  hb  list 
of  early  tunes ;  the  second  is  much  too  modem  in 
style  to  have  been  of  James  V's  date.  Of  Mary^s 
time  there  are  two  curious  works  in  which  musi- 
cal matters  are  mentioned.  'The  Complaynte 
of  Scotland  *  (1549),  and  'The  Gude  and  Godlv 
BaUates '  (ballads)  (1578),  both  of  which  furnish 
the  names  of  a  number  of  tunes  almost  all  now 
unknown.  Mr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  in  his  excellent  re- 
print of  the  former  of  these,  says '  The  Complaynte 
of  Scotland  consists  of  two  principal  parts,  viz. 
the  author's  DUcownt  concerning  the  affliction 
and  misery  of  his  country*  and  his  Dream  of 
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Dame  Scotia  tkndi  her  complaint  against  her  three 
sons.  These  are,  with  rather  obvious  art,  con- 
nected together  by  what  the  author  terms  his 
Monologue  Recreative.'' 

This  Monologue-<-which,  from  its  being  printed 
o<n  unpaged  leaves,  Mr.  Murray  has  discovered 
to  be  an  afterthought — is  now  the  most  inter- 
esting part  of  the  work.  In  it  the  author  intro- 
duces a  number  of  shepherds  and  their  wives. 
After  'dipjune*  (cUjeuner)  the  chief  shepherd 
delivers  a  most  learned  address,  and  then  they 
proceed  to  relate  stories  from  ancient  mythol(^y, 
and  also  from  the  middle  ages.  Short  extracts  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  style  may  not  be  objected  to. 

Qnhen  the  toheipherd  hed  endit  hie  prolizt  orieon  to 
the  laif  of  the  eoheiphirdis,  i  memeUit  nooht  litil  quhen 
i  herd  ane  rustic  pattoor  of  bestialite,  distitut  of  vrbanite, 
and  of  ipecnlatfone  of  natural  philoeophe,  indoctryne 
hii  nychtboun  am  he  hed  itudeit  ptholome,  auerois, 
arietotel,  galien,  ypooritet  or  Cicero,  auhilk  var  ezpert 
practician*  in  methamatic  art.  .  .  .  Quhen  thir  Kheip- 
nyidia  hed  tald  al  thyr  pie/sand  atoreis,  than  thay  and 
ther  yyuii  began  to  ting  tueit  melodius  aangiiof  natural 
moiic  of  the  antiquite.  the  foure  marmadyna  that  aang 
qnhen  thetii  ras  mareit  on  month  pillion,  thai  tang 
nooht  sa  ineit  ae  did  thir  loheiphyrdie.    .    .    . 

Then  follows  a  list  of  songs,  including-^ 

Pastance  vitht  gude  companye,  Stil  mdir  the  leyuif 
grene,  Gou  thou  me  the  raachis  grene, . . .  brume  brume 
on  hil,  .  .  .  bille  vil  thou  cum  by  a  lute  and  belt  the  in 
Sanct  Francii  cord,  The  frog  cam  to  the  myl  dur,  rycht 
■oirlv  musing  in  mv  mynde,  god  sen  the  due  hed  byddin 
in  Inrance,  and  delaubaute  hed  neuyr  cum  hame,  .  .  . 
o  luity  maye  vitht  flora  auene,  .  .  .  the  battel  of  the 
havrlau,  the  hunttis  of  cneuet,  .  .  .  My  lufe  is  lyand 
seik,  send  hym  ioy,  send  hvm  icy,  .  .  .  The  perssee  and 
the  mongumrye  met.  That  day,  that  day,  that  gentil  day. 

With  the  exception  of  the  ballads,  these  seem  to 

be  chiefly  part-songs,  some  of  them  English. 

Than  eftir  this  sueit  oelest  armonre,  tha  beoan  to 
dance  in  ane  ring,  euyrie  aid  scheipnyrd  led  his  yyfe 
be  the  hand,  and  euyrie  jong  acheiphird  led  hyrquhome 
he  lufBt  best.  Ther  ras  yiij  scheiphyrdis,  and  ilk  ane  of 
them  hed  ane  syndry  instrament  to  play  to  the  laif.  the 
fyrst  hed  ane  drone  bag  pipe,  the  nvzt  hed  ane  pipe 
maid  of  ane  bleddir  and  of  ane  reid,  the  thrid  playit  on 
ane  trump,  the  feyrd  on  ane  come  pipe,  the  fyft  playit 
on  ane  pipe  maid  of  ane  gait  home,  the  sezt  playt  on 
ane  rec(mlar,  the  senint  plait  on  ane  flddil,  and  the  last 
plait  00  ane  quhissil. 

The  second  instrument  seems  to  have  been  a 
bagpipe  without  the  drone ;  the  third,  a  Jew's- 
harp,  and  the  last  a  shepherdVpipo,  or  ^ute 
d  bee.  Sir  J.  Graham  Dalyell  says  *  Neither  the 
form  nor  the  use  of  the  whistle  (quhissil)  is  ex- 
plicit. It  is  nowhere  specially  defined.  In  1498 
xiiij  s.  is  paid  for  a  whussel  to  the  King.  .  .  . 
Corn-pipe,  Lilt-pipe,  and  others  are  alike  obscure.' 

In  the  other  Uttle  book  already  mentioned, 
known  as  the  'Gude  and  Godly  BaUates'  (1578) 
there  are  a  number  of  songs  *  converted  from 
prolane  into  religious  poetry.'  Dr.  David  Laing, 
who  published  a  reprint  of  it  in  1868,  informs  us 
that  the  authorship  of  the  work  is  usually  as- 
signed to  two  broUierB,  John  and  Robert  Wed- 
derbum  of  Dundee,  who  flourished  about  the 
year  1540.  It  is  divided  into  three  portions; 
the  first  is  doctrinal ;  the  second  contains  metrical 
versions  of  Psalms,  with  some  hynms,  chiefly 
from  the  German ;  the  third,  which  gives  its 
peculiar  character  to  the  collection,  may  be  de- 
scribed as  sacred  parodies  of  secular  songs.  They 
were  to  be  sung  to  well-known  melodies  of  the 
time,  which  were  indicated  usually  by  the  first 
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line  or  the  chorui ;   but  aa  Dr.  Laiog  pointa 

out  that  not  one  of  the  secolar  songs  of  which 

these  parodies  were  imitations  has  come  down  to 

us,  a  few  only  of  the  tunes  can  be  ascertained. 

Three  of  them  are  certainly  English,  *  John 

cum  kiss  me  now/  'Under  the  greenwood  tree/ 

and  '  The  huntis  up.'    A  fourth  is  '  Hey  now  the 

day  dawes/  which  Sibbald  and  Stenhouse  have 

attempted  to  identify  with  *  Hey  tuti  taiti  *  (Soots 

wha  hae).    This  is  not  only  improbable,  but  is 

disproved  by  a  tune  of  the  same  name  being 

found  in  the  Straloch  MS.  (i6  27).   It  has  no  Soot- 

ish  characteristics,  and  may  have  been  picked  up 

from  some  of  the  Engliah  or  foreign  musicians 

who  were  frequent  visitors  at  the  Scotish  Court. 

It  is  an  excellent  lively  tune,  and  may  have  been 

that  played  by  the  town  pipers  of  Edinburgh  im 

the  time  of  James  IV;  if  so,  the  note  marked 

with  an  asterisk  must  have  been  altered  to  C  to 

suit  the  scale  of  the  instrument.  Dunbar  thought 

it  80  hackneyed  that  he  oomplains 

Tonr  common  menatnllii  hM  no  tone 
But  'Now  the  day  dawls*  and  'Into  Joan* 
Think  ye  nockt  shame. 

(From  the  Btraloeh  MS.  a.d.  1637.) 


i 
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Of  the  other  sons^s,  *  Ah  my  love,  leif  me  not  * 
may  be  '  1*11  never  leave  thee/  and  '  Ane  sang  on 
the  birth  of  Christ,  to  be  sung  with  the  tune  of 
Bawlulalu,'  mav  probably  be  *  Baloo  my  boy  lie 
still  and  sleep,  for  in  both  songs  the  measure 
and  also  the  subject— sacred  for  secular — are  the 
same.  The  words,  being  in  Bishop  Percy's 
ancient  MS*,  are  thought  to  be  English,  but  Dr. 
Rimbault  considered  the  tune  to  be  Sootbh. 
Sibbald's  identifications  of  a  few  other  tunes  are 
altogether  fanciful :  *  The  wind  blaws  cauld, 
furious  mnd  bauld/  with  *Up  in  the  morning 
early ' ;  '  My  luve  mumis  for  me,'  with  '  He's  low 
down  in  the  broom,'  and  so  on.  Altogether  not 
more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  can  now  be  even 
guessed  at. 

The  religious  troubles  of  this  and  the  following 
reigns  woiud  no  doubt  completely  unsettle  what- 
ever musical  tuition  might  be  carried  on  by  the 
Romish  Church,  but  the  introduction  of  'sang 
schuils '  and  of  Genevan  Psalmody  would  prol^ 
ably  soon  compensate  for  any  loss  thence  arising. 
[Sang  Schools.]  It  does  not  come  witiiin  the 
scope  of  this  paper  to  oonaider  snoh  changes; 
but  the  allegation  already  alluded  to,  that  Rizzio 
composed  some  of  the  finest  Sootish  melodies,  is 
deserving  of  a  more  careful  enquiry. 

Goldsmith,  at  the  instigation  apparently  of 
Geminiani,  c^ose  to  write  an  essay  on  a  subject 


of  which  he  evidently  knew  very  little.  He 
asserts  that  Rizzio  was  brought  over  from  Italy 
by  James  Y .,  lived  twenty  years  in  Scotland,  and 
thus  had  sufficient  time  to  get  a  knowledge  of 
the  style,  and  ample  opportunities  for  improv- 
ing it.  It  is  well  known,  on  the  oontnuy,  that 
Rizzio  came  over  in  the  suite  of  the  Piedmontese 
Ambassador  in  1561,  19  years  after  the  death  of 
James  V.,  and  was  little  more  than  four  years  in 
Scotland.  That  he  ever  composed  anything  in 
any  style  has  yet  to  be  shown.  Tassoni,  who  was 
born  the  year  of  Rizzio's  death  (1565),  %nd  who 
speaks  of  Sootish  music — as  has  already  been 
noticed — entirely  ignores  him.  In  truth  the  myth 
seems  to  have  been  got  up  in  London  eariy  in  the 
last  century,  probably  among  his  own  country- 
men. It  is  first  heard  of  in  the  '  Orpheus  Cale- 
donius*  of  1725,  where  the  editor  ascribes  sevon 
tunes  to  him.  Two  at  least  of  these  are  shown 
by  their  style  to  be  vezy  recent  compositions  ;  but 
the  absurdity  of  the  statement  must  have  been 
quite  apparent,  as  all  mention  of  Rizzio's  name 
was  withdrawn  in  the  next  edition  of  the  work, 

'733- 
Oswald,  by  jestingly  ascribing  some  of  his  own 

compositions  to  Rimo,  helped  to  keep  up  the 
£EUs^ood.  Notwithstanding  the  disclaimers  of 
Ritson,  Hawkins,  and  more  recently  of  6.  Far- 
quhar  Graham,  as  well  as  of  all  who  have  made 
any  reeearch  into  the  question,  the  belief  still 
exists,  and  is  from  time  to  time  gravely  pro- 
pounded by  persons  who  ought  to  know  better. 
For  160  years  after  his  death  Rizzio  is  not 
mentioned  as  having  composed  music  of  any  kind. 
Had  he  done  so,  it  would  have  been  in  the  style 
of  France  or  of  Italy,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Queen  Mary  herself  would  have  appre- 
ciated any  other.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
she  quitted  Scotland  when  little  more  than  five 
years  of  age,  and  returned  Queen  Dowager  of 
France,  a  widow  of  nineteen,  with  all  her  tastes 
formed  and  every  association  and  recoUectioB 
connected  with  a  more  civilised  country  than 
her  own. 

Mr.  Dauney,  in  his  Dissertation  prefixed  to  the 
Skene  MS.  gives  some  interesting  information 
regarding  the  Chapel  Royal  in  Stirling.  It  was 
founded  by  James  III.,  of  whom  Lind«ky  of  Pits- 
cottie  savs  that '  he  delighted  more  in  musick  and 
in  policies  of  Bigging  (building)  than  he  did  in 
the  governance  of  his  realm  ....  He  delighted 
more  in  singing  and  playing  on  instruments,  than 
he  did  in  the  Defence  of  the  Borders  ....  He 
took  great  pleaaour  to  dwell  thair  (in  Stirling) 
and  foundet  ane  collige  within  the  said  Castle 
oallit  the  Chappell  Royal ;  also  he  bigget  the 
great  hall  of  Stirling ;  also  he  maid  in  the  said 
Chappell  Royal  all  kynd  of  office  men,  to  wit,  the 
bishop  of  Gklloway  archdean,  the  treasurer  and 
sub-dean,  the  chanter  and  sub-chantor,  with  all 
other  officieris  pertaining  to  a  College ;  and  also 
he  doubled  thaim,  to  that  effect,  that,  they  schould 
ever  be  readie ;  the  one  half  to  pass  with  him 
wherever  he  pleased,  that  they  might  sing  and 
lay  to  him  and  hold  him  merrie ;  and  the  other 
alf  should  remain  at  home  to  sing  and  pray  for 
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him  and  ha  rocoeenoun*  (ed.  1728).    All  this 
was  afterwards  abolished ;  but  in  161  a  its  resto- 
ration was  ordered  by  James  VI.,  its  place  of 
residence  to  be  at  'Halyrudhous* — *the  palace 
of  the  samyn,  and  the  Chappell  not  to  be  called 
the  Chappell  royall  of  Striyeling  as  heretofore  but 
his  majesties  Cihappell  Royall  of  Scotland,  and 
the  members  to  attend  his  majesty  in  whatever 
part  of  Scotland  he  may  happen  to  be.'    In  1629 
Charles  I.  granted  an  annual  pension  of  £3000  to 
the  musicians  of  the  Chapel,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  the  criebration  of  religious  service 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  nature  of  these  arrangements  is  very  fully 
given  in  an  'Information  to  the  King  by  E. 
Kellie'  (1631):  among  other  things  he  was  ap- 
pointed '  to  see  that  none  but  properly  qualified 
persons  should  have  a  place  there,  and  that  they 
should  all  be  kept  at  daily  practise,  and  for  that 
effect  your  Majestie  appointed  mee  ane  chambre 
within  your  pallace  of  Halyrudhous  wherein  I 
have  provided  and  sett  up,  ane  organe,  two  flutes, 
two  pandores,  with  vioUs  and  other  instruments, 
with  all  sorts  of  English,  French,  Dutch,  Spaynish, 
Latine,  Italian,  and  Old  Scotch  music,  vocall 
and  instrumentalL'  The  capitals  are  Mr.  Daaney's, 
who  says,  'There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  last 
expression  referred  to  the  popular  national  music 
of  Scotland,    That  sacred  music  was  here  not 
meant    is   sufficiently    obvious;    the    metrical 
psalmody  of  the  Reformed  Church  was  not  old, 
and  the  music  of  the  Church  in  Scotland  before 
the  Reformation  was  identical  with  that  of  Rome, 
and  therefore  not  Scottish,'    Here  Mr.  Dauney 
surely  applies  to  the  music  what  can  only  be  said 
of  the  words  of  the  service ;  the  latter  were  the 
same  throughout  all  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
while  the  music,  on  the  contrary,  varied  in  every 
locality,  being  frequently  the  composition  of  the 
chapel-master  or  of  the  organist  of  the  church 
where  it  was  performed.    Without  insisting  on 
the  fact  already  stated,  that  James  I.  of  Scot- 
land wrote  sacred  music — '  cose  sacre  compose  in 
canto' — reference  may  be  made  to  the  Scotish 
composers  mentioned  by  Dr.  David  Laing  as 
having  written  music  for  the  church  before  the 
Reformation.    Among  these  are  Andrew  Black* 
hall,  a  canon  of  Holyrood ;  David  Peblis,  one  of 
the  canons  of  St.  Andrews,  who  in  1530  set  the 
canticle  *Si  quis  diliget  me'  in  five  parts;  and 
Sir  John  Futhy  ('  the  Sir  denotes  he  was  a  priest'), 
who  wrote  a  moral  song,  'O  God  abufe,*  in  four 
parts,  '  baith  letter  and  not/  that  is,  both  words 
and  music — as  well  as  others  whose  names  it  is 
unnecessary  to  mention.    Besides,  there  need  not 
be  a  doubt  that  their  predecessors  were  occasional 
cxnnpoeerB  from  the  time  when  James  I.  in  1424 
set  up  organs  in  churches.   That  this  is  the  music 
callea  Old  Scotish  in  Kellie's  *  Information'  seems 
to  be  the  cmly  reasonable  explanation  of  these 
words.    For  though  the  members  of  Kellie's  choi  r 
in  fitting  time  and  place  might  sing  to  the  king 
'  to  hold  him  merrie,  this  would  not  be  the  music 
which  they  were  called  upon  to  practise  twice  a 
week  in  preparation  for  the  next  service. 

It  if  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  that  we  owe  the 


first  certain  glimpse  of  early  Scotish  folk-mnsic. 
All  that  was  known  of  it  had  come  down  by  tradi- 
tion, till  the  discovery — only  in  the  present  cen- 
tury— of  two  MSS.  of  this  date,  which  establish 
the  existence  of  a  number  of  tunes  whose  age  and 
form  were  previously  entirely  conjectural.  These 
are  the  Stndoch  and  Skene  MSS.  The  first  was 
written  by  Robert  Gordon  of  Straloch,  Aberdeen- 
shire, in  1627-39.  It  was  presented  to  Dr.  Bur- 
ney  in  1781,  but  the  present  possessor  is  not 
known.  Fortunately  it  was  in  1839  submitted 
to  G.  Farquhar  Graham,  who,  by  permission, 
made  an  excerpt  from  it  of  all  that  was  worthy  of 
preservation,  and  presented  this  to  the  Advocates' 
Library.  The  copy  was  of  course  exact,  and  con- 
tained all  the  errors  of  the  original,  which  were 
numerous :  these  make  a  translation  from  the  Lute 
Tablature— in  which  it  is  written— into  the 
usual  notation  a  very  arduous  task,  requiring 
much  patience,  knowledge,  and  ingenuity. 

The  second  is  a  much  more  important  MS. 
It  was  formed  by  or  for  John  Skene  of  Hallyards, 
Midlothian,  and  has  no  date ;  but  its  seven  parts, 
now  boimd  together,  seem  frx>m  internal  evidence 
to  have  been  written  at  various  times  up  to  about 
1635.  In  general  it  is  much  more  correct  than 
the  last,  its  versions  are  occasionally  excellent ; 
its  Scotish  airs,  after  rejecting  dances  and 
everything  else  not  of  home  growth,  are  not 
fewer  than  forty.  Above  all,  it  contains  the 
ancient  original  melody  of  'The  flowers  of  the 
forest*;  whose  simple  pathos  forbids  our  believing 
it  to  be  the  expression  of  any  but  a  true  sorrow, 
tbe  wail  of  a  mourner  for  those  who  would  never 
return — and  which  no  doubt  is  nearly  coeval 
with  Flodden.  The  MS.  was  published  in  1838  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Dauney,  with  a  Dissertation,  excellent 
in  many  respects,  on  the  subject  of  Scotish 
music  He  was  greatly  assisted  by  G.  Farquhar 
Graham,  who  not  only  translated  the  MS.  from 
Lute  Tablature,  but  contributed  much  musical 
and  other  information.  In  order  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  style  of  writing  in  Tablature  a  wood- 
cut of  a  small  portion  of  the  MS.  is  inserted. 


As  these  MSS.  had  not  been  discovered  in 
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Bitson'fl  time,  it  does  not  surpxise  one  to  find 
him  saying  in  his  letters  (1791)  that  'the  Soot- 
ish  airs  that  could  be  satisfactorily  proved  to 
have  existed  earlier  than  the  Restoration  are 
in  all  only  twenty^our.*  If  from  these  are  de- 
ducted all  that  do  not  fall  under  the  head  of 
folk-music^  then  his  estimate  most  be  reduced 
by  nearly  a  half^  for  he  included  part-songs  such 
as  'O  lusty  May*;  several  tunes  now  known 
to  be  English ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  noted 
BoepticiBmi  even  the  air  which,  for  want  of  an 
earlier  name,  is  called  'Hei  tuti  taiti* ;  appending 
this  note  however — '  said,  without  the  slightest 
probability,  to  have  been  King  Robert  Bruce's 
march  to  Bannockbum.*  These  MSS.  enlai^ge  this 
estimate  considerably.  Leaving  out  the  English 
airs  and  foreign  dances,  upwards  of  fifty  tunes 
must  be  added  to  it.  Some  of  them  are  in  a 
rather  rudimentary  state,  but  distinctive  traits 
serve  to  identify  them  with  certain  known  tunes. 
The  versions  of  others  are  simple  and  beautiful, 
often  g^reatly  preferable  to  those  of  the  same 
airs  handed  down  traditionally.  Although  the 
number  of  melodies  that  can  thus  be  traced  in 
the  17th  century  is  still  comparatively  small, 
yet  it  must  be  evident  to  all  who  have  studied 
the  subject^  that  a  much  larger  number,  then 
in  existence,  did  not  appear  either  in  print  or  in 
BUinuscript  till  the  following  century.  Not  till 
then  da  we  find  'Aye  waukin  O,'  'Waly  waly,' 
'  Barbara  Allan,*  *  Ca  the  yowoR,*  '  Gala  water,* 
*I  had  a  horse,*  and  many  others  equally  old. 
Ramsay  and  Thomson  (1725)  omitted  these  and 
similar  simple  airs  from  their  collections,  while 
florid  tunes  such  as  *  John  Hay*s  bonnie  lassie  * 
and  '  Love  is  the  cause  of  my  mourning  *  abound 
in  their  volumes.  The  taste  of  their  times  was 
for  ornament,  in  ours  it  is  for  simplicity ;  indeed 
the  very  simplicity  which  we  prize  they  seem  to 
have  despised. 

The  extreme  rarity  of  MSS.  such  as  those 
mentioned  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  The  never- 
ceasing  wars  upon  the  borders,  and  the  private 
feuds  throughout  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  with 
their  consequent  destruction  of  castles  and  Iteeps, 
abbeys  and  cathedrals,  have  had  much  to  do  with 
the  sweeping  away  of  musical  records  of  andent 
date  which  would  otherwise  have  come  down 
to  us. 

From  some  anecdotes  told  of  Charles  II.  he 
seems  to  have  had  a  great  liking  for  Sootish 
music,  and  certainly  from  the  Restoration  it  be- 
came popular  in  England.  This  is  shown  by  the 
almost  innumerable  imitations  of  the  style  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  various  publications  of 
John  Playford.  They  are  usually  simply  called 
'Scotch  tunes,*  but  sometimes  the  name  of  the 
composer  is  given,  showing  that  no  idea  of  strict 
nationality  attached  to  them.  In  general  they 
are  worthless ;  but  occasionally  excellent  melodies 
appear  among  them,  such  as  'She  rose  and  let  me 
in,' '  Over  the  hills  and  far  away,'  'De*il  take  the 
wars,*  •  Sawney  was  tall'  (Com  rigs),  *In  Januai^ 
last'  (Jock  of  Hazeldean),  all  of  which,  with 
many  others  of  less  note,  have  been  incorporated 
in  Scotish  Collections,  at  first  from  ignorance. 


afterwards  from  custom,  and  without  further  en- 
quiry. There  are  however  many  tunes,  not  to  be 
confounded  with  theee,  which  two  or  even  three 
centuries  ago  were  common  to  the  northern 
counties  of  England  and  the  adjoining  counties 
of  Scotland,  the  exact  birthplace  of  which  will 
never  be  satisfactori](jr  determined ;  for  we  agree 
with  Mr.  H.  F.  Chorley  in  believing  that  the 
first  record  in  print  does  not  necessarily  dedde 
the  parentage  of  a  tune. 

Among  these^though  rather  on  account  of  the 
words  than  the  music — ^may  be  classed  the  famous 
song  'Tak  your  auld  cloak  about  ye,'  which 
having  been  found  in  Bishop  Percy's  Ancient 
MS.  has  been  claimed  as  entirely  English.  The 
Rev.  J.  W.  Ebeworth,  a  very  high  authority, 
believes  it  to  be  the  common  property  of  the 
Border  counties  of  both  nations.  Probably  it  is 
so;  yet  it  seems  strange  that  so  excellent  a 
ballad,  if  ever  popularly  known  in  England, 
shonld  have  so  utterly  disappeared  from  that 
country  as  not  to  be  even  mentioned  in  any 
English  work,  or  by  any  English  author  with  the 
exception  of  Shakspere,  who  has  quoted  one  stanza 
of  it  in  Othello.  Not  a  line  of  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  numerous  '  Drolleries  *  of  the  Restoration, 
in  the  publications  of  Playford  and  D'Urfey,  or 
in  the  *  Merry  Musicians^  and  other  song-books 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Even  the  printers 
whose  presses  sent  forth  the  thousands  of  black- 
letter  ballada  that  fill  the  Roxburgh,  Pepys, 
Bagford  and  other  Collections,  ignore  it  entiraly. 
Allan  Ramsay,  in  1728,  was  the  first  to  print  it, 
nearly  forty  yean  before  Bishop  Percy  gave  his 
version  to  the  world,  confessing  to  have  corrected 
his  own  by  copies  received  from  Scotland.  The 
question  naturally  arises,  where  did  Allan  Ram- 
say set  his  copy  of  the  ballad,  if  not  from  the 
singing  of  the  people.  Certainly  not  from  England, 
for  there  it  was  then  unknown. 

The  anoient  Percy  MS.  contains,  however, 
several  excellent  stanzas  not  found  ebewhere,  ss 
well  as  some  others  that  by  the  total  abaenoe  of 
sense  as  well  as  of  rhymes  show  they  are  corrupt 
In  the  last  stanza  the  transcriber  of  the  MS.  has 
given  the  sound  rather  than  the  sense,  as  con- 
veyed by  the  words  of  the  Scotish  Version.  These 
are 

Koehl*!  to  be  won  at  woman's  ban* 

Unlen  yon  gie  her  a'  the  plea ; 
8ae  1 11  uav9  aM  where  I  began 
And  tak  my  auld  cloak  about  me. 

'  To  give  one  aU  the  plea,'  is  a  common  Scotish 

Shrase  for  giving  up  the  whole  subject  that  is  in 
ebate.    The  Percy  MS.  says 

It  '•  not  for  a  man  with  a  woman  to  threape 

Unless  he  first  give  over  the  jday : 
Ws  will  live  now  as  we  began 

And  111  have  mjne  old  cloak  about  me. 

A  critical  comparison  in  detail  of  the  two 
versions  would  be  out  of  place  here,  but  it  will 
well  repay  the  trouble,  and  reveal  many  small 
points  of  difference  in  the  national  character  of 
the  two  countries. 

The  half  century  after  the  Revolution  was  a 
busy  one  both  with  Jacobite  poetry  and  mario ; 
of  the  former  the  quantity  is  so  great  as  to 
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require  a  volume  of  its  own.  In  regard  to-  the 
mniie,  little,  if  any  of  it,  waa  new,  for  the  writers 
of  the  words  had  the  wisdom  to  adapt  their  verses 
to  melodies  that  every  one  knew  and  could  smgp 
Thus  many  old  favourite  tunes  got  new  names, 
while  others  equally  old  have  perhaps  been  saved 
to  us  by  their  Jacobite  words,  their  early  names 
being  entirely  lost.  The  story  of  the  battle  of 
Killiecrankie  1689  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  these 
songs,  and  enjoys  the  <Ustinction  of  having  a 
Latin  translation,  beginning 

Gnhamim  notabilii  ooegerat  Montanos 
Qni  elypeii  et  gladiia  fdganuit  Anglicanoi, 
FugOTftnt  YallioolAB  atque  Paritani 
CSaottvera  Batoyi  et  GameronUiii. 

It  is  sung  to  a  Gaelic  tune  of  its  own  name,  so 

quickly  and  so  widely  spread  as  to  be  found  in 

a   Northumbrian  MS.   of   1694,  as   the  Irish 

Gillicranky.     It  is  a  stirring  bagpipe  tune,  no 

doubt  older  than  the  words. 

A  still  more  celebrated  air,  now  known  as 

'Soots  wha  hae,*  received  its  name  of  'Hey  tuti 

iaiti*  from  a  stanza  of  a  song^  of  17 16  (?),  'Here*s 

to  the  king,  sir ;  Ye  ken  wha  I  mean,  sir.*    The 

stanza  is  worth  quoting,  and  would  be  yet  more  so 

could  it  tell  us  the  still  earlier  name  of  the  tune, 

a  subject  which  has  caused  much  discussion. 

When  yon  hear  the  tnunpet  •con* 
Tuti  tiiti  to  the  drum. 
Up  tword.  and  down  gun. 

And  to  the  loona  again. 

The  words  'Tuti  taiti'  are  evidently  only  an 
attempted  imitation  of  the  trumpet  notes,  and 
not  the  name  of  the  air.  To  suppose  that  the 
tune  itself  was  played  on  the  trumpet  as  a  battle 
call  is  too  absurd  for  consideration.  As  the  air 
has  a  good  deal  in  common  with  'My  dearie, 
an  thou  dee,*  there  seems  considerable  probability 
that  it  was  another  version  of  the  same,  or  that 
the  one  gave  rise  to  the  other,  a  thing  likely 
enough  to  happen  in  days  when  there  being  no 
books,  to  refer  tOy  one  sioger  took  his  tune  as  he 
best  could  from  his  neighbour. 

*  When  the  king  comes  owre  the  water  *— 
otherwise  *  Boyne  water ' — is  a  good  example  of 
change  of  name  ;  the  air  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered in  a  MS.  of  1694,  where  it  is  called 
*  Playing  amang  the  raphes,'  a  line  of  an  old 
Scotish  song  recovered  by  Allan  Ramsay,  and 
printed  in  his  'Tea  Table  Miscellany'  1724 — a 
£sct  which  seems  somewhat  to  invalidate  the  Irish 
dalm  to  the  tune. 

When  the  king  comet  (Mart  the  teater, 
(Playing  amang  the  lashei.) 

From  W.  GiuHAM't  Finte  Book  (MS.  1694X 


^^-luii  I  fj  r  f  \M^Hii^--i^ 


1.  k,  f^ 


ii ' '  \rt  2  r<\i  ^^ 


X7iBJ|jJ^''g|LLli^^ 
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The-  Jacobite  words  are  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Lady  Keith  Marischall,  mother  of 
the  celebrated  Marshal  Keith,  a  favourite  general 
of  Frederic  the  Great. 

The  old  air,  already  mentioned,  '  My  dearie, 
an  thou  dee,'  may  be  pointed  out  as  the  tune  of 
an  excellent  Jacobite  song  *  Awa,  Whigs,  awa,* 
and  of  another — the  name  of  which  is  all  that 
has  come  down  to  us — *We*re  a'  Mar's  men,' 
evidently  alluding  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  general- 
issimo of  James's  forces  in  Scotland  in  171 5. 

Another  of  the  songs  of  171 5,  *The  piper  o* 
Dundee,'  gives  the  names  of  a  number  of  tunes 
supposed  to  be  played  by  the  piper — Carnegie  of 
Finhaven — to  stir  up  the  chie&  and  their  clans 
to  join  the  Earl  of  Mar. 

He  plar'd  the  *  Welcome  o*er  the  main,' 
And  *  Te>e  be  fon  and  I'te  be  fain,' 
And  'Auld  Stuarts  back  i«ain,* 

Wi*  meikle  mirth  and  glee. 
He  pUy'd  'The  Kirk,*  he  play'd  •  The  Quicr,'  [choir] 
•  The  Mullin  dhu"  and  *ChevaUer,' 
And  *  Lang  away  bat  welcome  hez«i* 

See  iweet,  eae  bonnilie.. 

Notwithstanding  the  diligence  of  ooUeotors  and 
annotators  some  of  these  songs  and  tunes  have 
eluded  recognition,  chiefly  because  of  a  habit  of 
those  times  to  name  a  tufie  by  any  line  of  a.  song 
— not  necessarily  the  first — or  by  some  casual 
phrase  or  allusion  that  occurred  in  it. 

Other  noted  songs  of  this  date  are  '  Garle>  an 
(if)  the  King  come ' ;  '  To  daunton  me ' ;  '  Little 
wat  ye  wha's  oomin,'  the  muster-roll  of  the 
clans  ;  '  Will  ye  go  to  Sheriffmuir  *;  and '  Ken- 
mure's  on  and  awa.' 

A  striking  phase  of  Jacobite  song  was  un- 
sparing abuse  of  the  House  of  Hanover;  good 
specimens  of  it  are  *  The  wee  wee  German 
lairdie.'  '  The  sow's  tail  to  (^eordie.'  and  above 
all,  'Cumberland's  descent  into  hell,'  which  is  so 
ludicrous  and  yet  so  horrible  that  the  rising 
laugh  is  checked  by  a  shudder.  This  however 
belongs  to  the  '45,  the  second  rising  of  the  clans. 
Of  the  same  date  is  '  Johnie  Ope,'  perhaps  the 
best-known  of  all  the  songs  on  the  subject.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  written  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Prestonpans,  by  Adam  Skkving,  the 
father  of  a  Scottish  artist  of  some  reputation.  No 
song  perhaps  has  so  many  versions;  Hogg 
says  it  was  the  boast  of  some  rustic  singer  that 
he  knew  and  could  sing  all  ita  19  variations. 
Whether  it  was  really  Skirving's  or  not,  he 
certainly  did  write  a  rhyaaing  account  of  the 
battle,  in  15  double  stanzas  relating  the  inci- 
dents of  the  fight — who  fled  and  who  stayed — 
winding  up  with  his  own  experiences. 

That  afternoon  when  •'  was  done 

I  gaed  to  see  the  fray,  man. 
But  had  I  wist  what  after  past» 

rd  better  staid  away,  man : 
On  Seton  sands,  wi'  nimble  naads. 

They  picked  my  pookets  bare,  man ; 
Bnt  r  wish  ne*er  to  drie  sic  fear, 

For  a*  Uie  som  and  mair,  man. 

Few  of  these  old  songs  are  now  generally 
known ;  the  so-called  Jacobite  songs,  the  favour- 
ites of  our  time,  being  almost  entirely  modem. 
Lady  Naime,  James  Hogg,  Allan  Cunningham, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  may  be  named  as  the  authors 
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of  the  greater  portion  of  them.  In  most  cases 
the  tones  also  are  modem.  '  Bonnie  Prince 
Charlie  *  and  *  The  lament  of  Flora  MacdoniJd ' 
are  both  compositions  of  Neil  Gow,  the  grand- 
son of  old  Neil  the  famous  reel-player—'  He^s 
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owre  the  hills  that  I  loe  weel,'  'Come  o*er  the 
stream,  Charlie/  *The  bonnets  of  bonnie  Dundee ' 
(Claverhouse),  are  all  of  recent  origin ;  even 
*  Charlie  is  my  darling  * — words  and  musio — ^is  a 
modem  rifacimento  of  the  old  song. 


Charlie  it  my  darling.    The  Old  Air. 


j'.bM  ftiTpprr  ^PPTf  gi^iirr  Pj  \i*iij'i-^\f^ni  g^i 


-rrr^fis\'in^\ 


(if,H^tff^p!if-rfff^.n«-7rn 


The  Modern  Air. 


ii^^^^^^ 


r  '^'/■i  [yirr-J"^^  ui^Lvr  h 


One  exception  to  this  ought  to  be  noted ;  the  tune 
now  known  as  '  Wae  's  me  for  Prince  Charlie  *  is 
really  ancient.  In  the  Skene  MS.  (1635)  it  is 
called  '  Lady  Cassilis'  Lilt  * ;  it  is  also  known  as 
*  Johnny  Faa,'  and  '  The  Gypsy  laddie,*  all  three 
names  connected  with  what  is  now  believed  to  be 
a  malicious  ballad  written  against  an  exemplary 
wife  in  order  to  annoy  her  Covenanting  husband, 
the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  who  was  not  a  favourite. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  these  relics  of  an  en- 
thusiastic time,  but  the  subject  is  so  extensive  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  be  concise.  Those  who  wish  to 
know  more  of  it  will  find  in  the  volumes  of  James 
Hogg  and  Dr.  Charles  Mackay  all  that  is  worthy 
of  beingrememberedof  thisepisodeof  SoOtish  song. 

Of  the  Scottish  Soalbs  and  Closis. 

The  existence  of  Scotish  airs  constracted  on 
the  series  i,  a,  3,  5.  6  of  a  major  diatonic  scale 
is  well  known  and  has  been  already  alluded  to. 
Whether  this  pentatonic  series  was  acquired 
through  the  use  of  a  defective  instrument,  or 
from  the  melodic  taste  of  singer  or  player,  must 
remain  mere  matter  of  conjecture.  The  style 
itself  may  be  accepted  as  undoubtedly  ancient, 
whatever  uncertainty  there  may  be  as  to  the 
exact  age  of  the  airs  constructed  on  it.  These 
are  not  by  any  means  numerous,  though  their 
characteristic  leap  between  the  third  and  fifth, 
and  sixth  and  eighth  of  the  scale,  is  so  common 
in  Scotish  melody,  that  many  persons  not  only 
believe  the  greater  part  of  our  airs  to  be  penta- 
tonic, but  do  not  admit  any  others  to  be  Scotish. 
However  the  taste  for  thisstyle  may  have  arisen, 
the  series  of  notes  was  a  very  convenient  one ; 
for  an  instrument  possessing  the  major  diatonic 
scale  in  one  key  only,  could  play  these  airs 
correctly  in  the  three  positions  of  the  scale  where 
major  thirds  are  found,  that  is,  on  the  first, 
fourth  and  fifth  degrees.  In  the  key  of  C,  these 
are  as  shown  below,  adding  the  octave  to  the 
lowest  note  of  the  series  in  each  case. 

PentaUmie  scale  in  three  potUUmt,  without  ehanfft 
0/ signature. 

18  8  5  6       8        laisa       «        ,•■--        • 


1  a  »  9  e 


It  would  not  be  quite  correct  to  term  these  the 
keys  of  C,  F,  and  G,  for  they  want  the  chaiaO' 
teristic  notes  of  each  scale ;  still  it  is  convenient 
to  do  80,  especially  as  in  harmonising  tunes  written 
in  this  series  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  use  the 
omitted  intervals,  the  fourth  and  seventh,  and  also 
to  affix  the  proper  signature  of  the  key  as  usniJ 
at  the  beginning.  If,  reversing  the  order  of  the 
notes  given  above,  we  begin  with  the  sixth,  aod 
passing  downwards  add  the  octave  below,  the 
feeling  of  a  minor  key  is  established,  and  ke^ 
of  A,  I)  and  E  minor  seem  to  be  produced.  Be- 
sides tunes  in  these  six  keys,  a  few  others  wiU  be 
found,  which  begin  and  end  in  G  minor  (signatme 
two  flats),  though  also  played  with  natural  notes; 
for  B  and  E  being  avoided  in  the  melody  neither 
of  the  flats  is  required. 

A  curious  peculiarity  of  tunes  written  in  this 
series  Is,  that  from  the  proximity  of  the  second 
and  third  positions  phrases  move  up  and  down 
fipom  one  into  the  other,  thus  appearinsr  to  be 
alternately  in  the  adjoining  keys  a  full  tone 
apart,  moving  for  example  from  G  into  F  and 
vice  versa. 

The  following  are  good  examples  of  the  style. 

(s)  Gala  Water. 
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(a)  Were  namp  heart  Ueht  I  wid  die. 
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(3)  "ne  bridegroom  grot. 


3 


9    J}-9'J.9 
Whan  tha  ahe«p  ar*  In  the  &ald  and  the  ky«    *t  hMiM,  And 


^S 


^JLAU-ii  I  g^"  r  f  if^^t^m^  g^ 


ft*   thawftrld  to      ilaap    ftr«gan«.  TIm 


o*Ba7  hflftit  &'  In 


JjJ'i^jW^i  :nr>jll 


sbow*n  Am  m7  •'«.  While  my  goda-aiftn  Ilee  wiuid  hy  na 

The  first,  '  Gala  Water,*  is  one  of  the  meet 
beautiful  of  our  melodies.  The  modem  version 
of  it  contains  the  seventh  of  the  scale  more  than 
once,  but  Oswald  has  preserved  the  old  penta- 
tonic  version  in  his  Caledonian  Pocket  Companion 
(1759-65).  That  version  is  here  given  in  the 
Uu^e  type,  the  small  type  showing  the  modem 
alterations.  The  air  may  be  played  correctly 
beginning  on  E,  on  A,  or  on  B,  representing  the 
third  of  Uie  keys  of  C,  F  and  G ;  but  neither  flat 
nor  sharp  is  required  in  any  of  the  positions,  the 
notes  being  all  natural  throughout. 

The  second  is  the  melody  to  which  Lady  Grisel 
Baillie  wrote  (169a)  her  beautiful  ballad,  'Were 
na  my  heart  licht,  I  would  die.'  It  is  a  veiy 
■imple  unpretending  tune,  and  is  given  chiefly  on 
account  of  its  close ;  indeed,  both  of  these  tunes  are 
peculiar,  and  will  again  be  more  fully  referred  to. 

The  third  is  the  old  tune  which  was  so  great 
a  &vourite  with  Lady  Anne  Lyndsay  that  she 
wrote  for  it  her  celebrated  ballad  '  Auld  Robin 
Gray.*  Although  it  has  been  superseded  by  a 
very  beautiful  modem  English  air,  it  ought  not 
to  be  entirely  forgotten. 

Another  exceedingly  beautiful  pentatonic  melody 
is  that  to  which  Bums  wrote  'O  meikle  thinks  my 
love  o'  my  beauty.'  It  will  be  found  in  E  minor 
in  the  '  Select  Songs  of  Scotland,'  by  Professor 
Macfarren — no  worthier  arranger  of  our  melo- 
dies could  be  named — but  it  may  also  be  played 
in  D  minor  and  A  minor,  in  each  case  without 
either  flat  or  sharp  being  required  in  the  melody. 

To  recapitulate.  All  tunes  in  this  style,  if 
treated  as  mere  melodies,  can  be  written  as  if  in 
the  key  of  C,  without  either  flat  or  sharp ;  al- 
though if  harmonised,  or  accompanied,  the  same 
notes  may  require  the  signature  of  one  sharp  or 
one  flat.  There  are  also  a  few  tunes  which  even 
require  that  of  two  flats,  although  none  of  the 
characteristic  notes  of  these  scales  appear  in  the 
melody.  The  style  in  its  simplest  form,  as  in 
'  Were  na  my  heart  licht,'  is  somewhat  monoton- 
ous, and  considerable  skill  is  often  shown  in  the 
intermingling  of  major  and  minor  phrases,  not 
merely  by  means  of  the  related  keys^  but  by 
transitions  peculiar  to  the  old  tonality. 

The  use  of  this  imperfect  Pentatonic  scale  in 
our  early  music  must  gradually  have  ceased, 
through  acquaintance  with  the  music  of  the 
church  service,  which  had  a  completed  diatonic 
scale,  though  with  a  considerable  want  of  a  de- 
fined key-note.  Without  going  into  any  intri- 
cacies, the  church  tones  may,  for  our  present 
purpose,  be  accepted  as  in  the  scale  of  C  major. 


untrammeled  by  any  consideration  of  a  key-note, 
free  to  begin  and  end  in  any  part  of  the  scale 
according  to  circumstances ;  the  sounds  remaining 
the  same  whefever  the  scale  might  begin  or  end. 
This  completed  scale,  which  we  find  in  the 
simple  Shepherd's  Pipe  or  Recorder,  is  really 
that  on  which  our  older  melodies  are  formed. 
The  pitch  note  might  be  D  or  G,  or  any  other,  but 
the  scale  would  be  the  ordinary  major  diatonic, 
with  the  semitones  between  the  3rd  and  ^th  and 
7th  and  8th  degrees.  The  key  of  C  is  that 
adopted  in  the  following  remarks.  With  scarcely 
an  exception  the  old  tunes  keep  steadily  to  this 
scale  without  the  use  of  any  accidental.  It  will 
also  be  seen  that  the  pathos  produced  by  means 
of  the  4th  of  the  key,  is  a  clever  adaptation  of  a 
necessity  of  the  scale.  *  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  * 
— fortunately  preserved  in  the  Skene  MS. — is  a 
fine  example  01  the  skill  with  which  the  unskilled 
composer  used  the  meagre  means  at  his  disposal. 
The  first  strain  of  the  air  is  in  G  major,  as  will 
be  seen  if  it  be  harmonised,  though  no  F  sharp 
was  possible  on  the  instrument ;  in  the  second 
strain,  no  more  affecting  waU  for  the  disaster  of 
Flodden  could  have  been  produced  than  that 
effected  by  the  use  of  the  Ft^  the  4th  of  the  scale 
of  the  instrument,  the  minor  7th  of  the  original 
key.  With  his  simple  pipe  the  composer  has 
thus  given  the  effect  of  two  keys. 

J%e  Fkneert  a/the  Forat    Ancient  Version. 
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It  may  be  objected  that  the  voice  was  not  tied 
down  to  the  notes  of  an  imperfect  instrument, 
and  could  take  semitones  wherever  it  felt  them 
to  be  wanted ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  in 
those  days  our  modem  scales  were  unknown  un- 
less to  scientific  musicians,  and  that  the  voice, 
like  the  instrument,  kept  to  the  old  tonality,  the 
only  scale  which  it  knew. 

The  same  effect  of  playing  in  two  keys  occurs 
in  '  0  waly  walv  I  love  is  bonnie,  a  little  while 
when  it  is  new,  but  in  most  modem  versions  of 
the  melody  both  the  FQ  and  Ff  are  found ;  this 
was  not  possible  on  the  primitive  instrument, 
though  easy  on  the  lute  or  violin. 


0  %oaljf  i0a/|f. 
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Any  air  which  has  the  natural  as  well  aa  the 
altered  note  may  be  Bet  down  as  either  modem, 
or  as  having  been  tampered  with  in  modem 
times.  The  major  seventn  in  a  minor  key  is  also  a 
sure  sign  of  modem  writing  or  modem  meddling, 
though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  natural  note, 
the  minor  seventh,  sounds  somewhat  barbarous  to 
the  unaccustomed  ear — and  yet  grand  effects  are 
produced  by  means  of  it.  In  a  tune  written 
otherwise  in  the  old  tonality,  the  occurrence  of 
the  major  seventh  sounds  weak  and  effeminate 
when  compared  with  the  robust  grandeur  of  the 
full  tone  balow. 

A  few  more  examples  may  be  given  to  show 
the  mingling  of  the  pentatonic  with  the  com- 
pleted scale.  'Adieu  Dundee' — also  found  in 
the  Skene  MS. — is  an  example  of  a  tune  written 
as  if  in  the  natural  key,  and  yet  really  in  a 
modified  G  minor. 

AdemDundet, 


jlilpUjij^lgrlr^^ 
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Of  course  in  harmonising  the  tune  it  would  be 
necessary  to  write  it  in  two  flats;  but  in  the 
melody  the  B  is  entirely  avoided  and  the  £D  in 
the  15th  bar  is  used  to  modulate  into  D  minor, 
thus  skilfully  making  a  note  available  which 
belonged  to  the  scale  of  the  instrument  though 
not  to  that  of  the  tune.  Another  example  is 
'  The  wauking  of  the  fauld,'  which,  played  in  the 
same  key  (G  minor),  has  the  same  peculiarity  in 
the  13th  bar;  this  however  is  the  case  only  in 
modem  versions  of  the  air,  for  that  c^ven  by 
Allan  Ramsay  in  the  'Gentle  Shepherd'  (1736) 
is  without  the  E. 

The  closes  of  Scotish  tunes  are  often  so  singular 
that  a  notice  of  their  peculiarities  ought  not  to 
be  omitted.  The  explanation  of  the  £ftct  that 
almost  every  note  of  the  scale  is  found  in  use  as 
a  close,  is  reijly  not  difficult,  if  the  circumstances 
are  taken  into  consideration.  In  the  olden  time, 
many  of  the  tunes  were  sung  continuously  to 
almost  interminable  ballads,  a  full  dose  at  the 
end  of  every  quatrain  was  therefore  not  wanted. 
While  the  story  was  incomplete  the  old  minstrel 
no  doubt  felt  that  the  music  should  in  like  man- 
ner show  that  there  was  more  to  follow,  and 
intentionally  finished  his  stanza  with  a  phrase 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  dose,  but  rather  as  a 
preparation  for  beginning  the  following  one; 
though,  when  he  really  reached  the  end  he  may 
possibly  have  conduded  with  the  key-note. 

The  little  time  *  Were  na  my  heart  licht '  [p. 
444  b]  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  has  just 
been  said.  It  consists  of  four  rhythms  of  two 
bars  each ;  a  modem  would  have  changed  the 
places  of  the  third  and  fourth  rhythms,  and 
finished  with  the  key-note,  but  the  old  singer 
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intentionally  avoids  this,  and  ends  with  the  second 
of  the  scale,  a  half  dose  on  the  chord  of  the 
dominant. 

Endings  on  the  second  or  seventh  of  the  scale 
are  really  only  half  doses  on  intervals  of  the 
dominant  chord,  the  fifth  of  the  key.  Endings 
on  the  third  and  fifth  again  are  half  doses  on 
intervals  of  the  tonic  chord  or  key-note,  while 
those  on  the  sixth  are  usually  to  be  considered  as 
on  the  relative  minor ;  and  occasionally  the  third 
may  be  treated  as  the  fifth  of  the  same  chord. 
To  finish  in  so  unusual  a  manner  has  been  called 
inexplicable,  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  ear,  whereas 
viewed  as  mero  spedmens  of  different  forms  of 
Da  Capo  these  endings  become  quite  intelligible, 
the  object  aimed  at  being  a  return  to  the  begin- 
ning and  not  a  real  close. 

Of  ths  Gailio  Musio. 

If  the  difficulty  of  estimating  the  age  of  the 
music  of  the  Lowlands  is  great,  it  is  as  nothing 
compared  to  what  is  met  with  in  considering 
that  of  the  Highlands. 

When  a  Gael  spei^  of  an  ancient  air  he  seems 
to  measure  its  age  not  by  centuries ;  he  carries  us 
back  toprehistorio  times  for  its  compodtioa.  The 
Celts  certainly  had  music  even  in  the  most  remote 
ages,  but  as  uieir  airs  had  been  handed  down  for 
so  many  generations  solely  by  tradition,  it  nuty 
be  doubted  whether  this  music  bore  any  striking 
resemblance  to  the  airs  collected  between  1760 
and  1780  by  ^e  Bev.  Patrick  McDonald  and  his 
brother.  That  he  was  well  fitted  for  the  task  he 
had  set  himself  is  borne  out  by  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  present 
writer  in  1849  ^7  ^^^  excellent  water-culourist 
Kenneth  Macleay,  R.S.  A.  He  says, '  My  grand- 
father, Patrick  Macdonald,  minister  of  Kilmors 
and  Kilbride  in  Argyllahire^who  died  in  1824 
in  the  97th  year  of  his  age-^was  a  very  admir* 
able  poformer  on  the  violin,  often  played  at  the 
concerts  of  the  St.  Cedlia  Sodety  in  Edinbuigk 
last  century,  and  was  the  first  who  published  s 
collection  of  Highland  airs.  These  were  not  ody 
collected  but  also  arranged  by  himself.'  In  the 
introduction  to  the  work  there  are  many  excellent 
observations  regarding  the  style  uid  age  of  the 
tunes.  The  specimens  given  of  the  most  ancient 
music  are  interesting  only  in  so  far  as  they  show 
the  kind  of  redtative  to  which  andent  poems 
were  chanted,  for  they  have  little  claim  to  notice 
as  melodies.  The  example  <here  given  is  said  to 
be  'Osdan's  soliloquy  on  the  death  of  all  his 
contemporary  heroes.' 


Slow. 


There  are  however  many  beautiful  airs  in  the 
collection;  they  are  simple,  wild,  and  irregular; 
but  before  their  beauty  can  be  perceived  they 
must  be  sung  or  hummed  over  again  and  again. 
Of  the  style  of  performance  the  editor  says : — 

*  TheM  airs  are  sung  by  the  natives  in  a  wild,  artleM, 
and  irreoolar  manner.  Chiefly  occupied  with  the  senti* 
ment  mm  expression  of  the  music,  they  dwell  upon  the 
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lonfl  And  pathetio  notes,  while  they  hnrrj  orer  the  in- 
fenor  And  connecting  notes,  in  snch  a  manner  as  to 
sender  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  hearer  to  tracs  the 
measure  of  them.  They  themselves  while  singing  them 
■eem  to  hare  little  or  no  impression  of  measure.' 

This  18  more  particailarly  the  oftse  with  the  very 
old  melodies,  which  wander  about  without  any 
attempt  at  rhythmi,  or  making  one  part  answer 
to  another.  The  following  air  b  an  excellent 
example  of  the  style  i-^ 

WeiU  att  nff/M  and  cold. 
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Slow. 
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In  contrast  to  these  are  the  Lttm^o^*,  short 
snatches  of  melody  *  sung  by  the  women,  not 
only  at  their  diversions  but  also  during  slmost 
every  kind  of  work  where  more  than  one  person  is 
employed,  as  milking  oows  and  watching  the  folds, 
fulUng  of  cloth,  grinding  of  grain  with  the  quern, 
or  hand-mill,  haymaking,  and  cutting  down  com. 
The  men  too  have  iorrujM  or  songs  for  rowing,  to 
which  they  keep  time  with  their  oars.'  Mr.  T. 
Pattison  (Gaelic  Bards),  tells  us  that  this  word 
Jorram  (pronounced  yirram),  means  not  only  a 
boat-song  but  also  a  lament,  and  that  it  acquired 
this  double  meaning  from  the  Jorram  being  often 
'  chanted  in  the  boats  that  carried  the  remains  of 
chiefii  and  nobles  ovet  the  Western  seas  to  lona.' 

Patrick  Macdonald  says  'the  very  simplicity 
of  the  music  is  a  pledge  of  its  originality  and 
antiquity.*  Judged  by  th\B  criticism  his  versions 
of  the  airs  seem  much  more  authentic  than  those 
of  bis  successors.  Captain  Eraser  of  Knockie, 
who  published  a  very  large  and  important  collec- 
tion of  Highland  airs  in  iSi6,  took  much  pains, 
in  conjunction  with  a  musical  friend,  to  form 
what  he  terms  a  *  standard.*  As  he  had  no  taste 
for  the  old  tonality,  he  introduces  the  major 
seventh  in  minor  keys,  and  his  versions  generally 
Abound  in  semitones.  He  professed  a  liking  for 
simplicity,  and  is  not  sparing  of  his  abuse  of 
Mac  Gibbon  and  Oswald  for  their  departures  from 
it;  yet  his  own  turns,  and  shakes,  and  florid 
paKtages,  prove  that  he  did  not  carry  his  theory 
into  practice.  As  however  a  large  portion  of  his 
volume  is  occupied  with  tunes  composed  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present,  in  these  it  would  be  affecta- 
tion to  expect  any  other  than  the  modem  tonality. 
A  specimen  of  what  he  says  is  an  ancient  Os- 
sianic  air  is  given  as  a  contrast  to  that  selected 
from  Patrick  Macdonald.  In  style  it  evidently 
belongs  to  a  date  much  nearer  to  the  times  of 
Mac  Pherson  than  to  those  of  Ossian. 

An  air  to  %^ieh  Ossian  is  recited. 


^sr>r:iLcrif^-tiTTtyj 
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It  cannot  be  denied  that  though  by  his  altera- 
tions of  the  forms  of  Gaelic  melody  Eraser  may 
have  rendered  them  more  acceptable  to  modem 
ears,  he  has  undoubtedly  shorn  the  received 
versions  of  much  of  their  claim  to  antiquity.  The 
volume  recently  [Published  by  the  Gaelic  Society 
of  London  (1876),  though  not  faultless  in  regard 
to  modern  changes,  has  restored  some  of  the  old 
readings ;  one  example  ought  to  be  quoted,  for 
the  air  *  Mairi  bhan  og'  is  very  beautiful,  and 
the  f^  in  the  fourth  bar  gives  us  back  the 
simplicity  -and  iorce  of  ancient  times. 

Mairi  bAon  og,  (Mary  &ir  and  yoang.) 


£g^ 


^ 


HSjiagg^ 
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Captain  Fraser  stigmatises  the  previous  collec- 
tions of  Patrick  Macdonald  and  Alexander  Camp- 
bell (Albyn*s  Antholpgy)  as  very  incorrect.  But 
Fraser*s  own  versions  have  in  many  cases  been 
much  altered  in  the  second  edition  (1876),  while 
more  recent  works — notably  that  issued  by  the 
Gaelic  Society  of  London— differ  most  remarkably 
from  earlier  copies.  The  airs  are  evidently  still 
in  a  plastic  state,  every  glen,  almost  every  family 
seems  to  have  its  own  version.  It  may  perhaps 
be  admitted  that  those  of  Fraser,  when  divested 
of  his  tawdry  embellishments  and  chromatic  in- 
tervals  may  be  found  to  represent  fairly  the 
general  taste  of  the  present  day. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  controversy  in 
former  times  about  Highland  and  Lowland,  Irish 
and  Gaelic  claims  to  certain  melodies :  most  of 
the  former  seem  pretty  well  settled,  but  both 
Irish  and  Gael  still  hold  to  '  Lochaber.'  That  it 
is  Celtic  is  apparent  from  its  style,  but  whether 
Hibemo-  or  Scoto-Celtic  is  not  so  clear.  The 
earliest  documentary  evidence  for  the  tune  is  a 
Scotish  MS.  of  1690  (?) — ^afterwards  the  property 
of  Dr.  Leyden — where  it  is  called  'King  James* 
march  to  Ireland.*  Macaulay,  again,  says  that 
an  Irish  tune  was  chosen  for  James*  march  ;  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  Scotland  at  that 
time  and  for  more  than  a  century  later,  the  term 
hUh  was  used  whenever  anything  connected  with 
the  Highlands  was  spoken  of.    The  language  was 
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called  indifferently  Irish,  Eeriah,  Enoh,  and 
£ne ;  so  that  the  Soots  themsdyes  would  then 
style  the  tune  Irish  while  they  meant  Highland 
or  Graelio.  Of  course  the  air  oould  not  at  that 
time  be  known  as  'Lochaber,*  for  Allan  Ramsay 
did  not  write  his  celebrated  song  till  more  than 
twenty  years  after  that  date ;  but  no  doubt  it 
had  a  Gaelic  name,  now  apparently  lost  It  had 
a  Lowland  name  however,  for  Bums  found  it  in 
Ayrshire  as  the  tune  of  the  old  ballad  *Iiord 
Ronald  my  son,*  which  is  traditional  not  only  in 
that  county,  but  also  in  Ettrick  forest,  where  Sir 
Walter  Scott  recovered  it  under  the  name  of 
*  Lord  Randal.*  As  this  version  consists  of  one 
part  only,  it  Is  believed  to  be  the  most  ancient 
now  known.  Mr.  GhappeU  has  recently  pointed 
out  that  the  air  seems  to  have  first  appeared  in 
print  in  the  *  Dancing  Master '  of  1 701,  under  the 
name  of  '  Reeve*s  Maggot/  so  that  but  for  the 
style  England  might  aiLnost  make  some  claim  to 
the  tune.  As  for  the  allegation  that  Thomas 
Duffet*s  song  'Since  Gelias  my  foe,'  written 
1675,  ^^  originally  sung  to  it,  Mr.  Chappell  has 
shown  that  to  be  an  error.  He  prints  the  original 
Irish  tune  of '  Gelia,*  and  also  a  very  good  version 
of  *Lochaber,'  which  superseded  it  about  1730. 
(See  Ballad  Society's  *  Roxburgh  Ballads,*  part  8.) 
Bunting,  who  claims  the  air  under  the  name  of 
'  Limerick's  Lamentation,'  prints  what  he  seems 
to  think  is  the  original  version  in  his  volume  of 
1809.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  worst  that  has 
ever  appeared,  and  if  being  overlaid  with  what 
is  called  the  '  Scotch  snap '  wfll  make  it  Scotish, 
then  no  further  evidence  would  be  required  of 
the  strength  of  the  Gaelic  claim.  The  version  is 
BO  peculiar^  and  so  little  known,  that  it  is  given 
below.  Much  more  might  no  doubt  be  said  on 
both  sides,  in  all  likelihood  without  coming  to 
any  definite  conclusion ;  the  composition  of  the 
tune  may  therefore  be  left  as  a  moot  point ;  both 
countries  have  indeed  so  many  fine  airs  that  they 
can  afford  to  leave  it  so. 


Idmerick't  LantentaiUn.     (Ranting  1809.) 
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It  is  evident  from  the  examples  given  by 
Patrick  Macdonald  that  in  the  most  ancient 
times  Graelic  music  was  devoid  of  rhythm.    The 
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Ossianio  chants  are  short  and  wild.  They  are 
succeeded  by  longer  musical  phrases,  well  suited 
it  may  be  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  Gaelic 
verse,  but  apart  from  that,  formless,  and  uninter- 
esting as  mere  music.  From  these  emerge  ain 
still  wild  and  irregular^  but  with  a  certain  sub^ 
limity  arising  fimn  their  very  vaguenesi.  Even 
when  they  become  mora  rhythmic,  the  airs  do 
not  at  once  settle  down  into  phrases  of  twos  and 
fours,  but  retain  an  easy  indifference  to  regnlari^ 
two  alternating  with  three,  four  with  five  bars, 
and  this  in  so  charming  a  way  that  the  ease  and 
singularity  are  alone  apparent.  The  air  '  Morag  * 
may  be  quoted ;  other  examples  will  be  found  in 
Albyn's  Anthology  1816-18,  and  in  'Orain  na 
h-Albain,'  an  excellent  collection  of  Graelic  airs 
made  by  Miss  Bell  and  edited  by  Finlay  Dun. 

A  glance  at  some  of  our  printed  collections  of 
Sootish  airs  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

The  earlleat,  and  the  only  one  known  ta  have  appwxed 
in  Bootland  in  the  17th  oenttury,  ii  thst  usually  called 
'  Forbes*!  Oantns,'  from  the  name  of  the  pabliehar.  The 
first  edition  of  it  was  printed  at  Aberdeen  in  1062,  a 
second  and  third  following  in  lfl66  and  1682.  It  was  in- 
tended finr  tuition,  and  contains  the  eoprano  (or  eaatu) 
parts  only  of  short  pieces  for  3,  4,  and  5  Toioes.  The 
other  Toice  parts  were  probably  nerer  printed,  for  a  few 
copies  only  would  be  wanted  for  use  at  ezaminatioBS 
and  exhibitions  of  the  pupils,  and  these  would  doubUess 
be  supplied  in  MS. ;  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  that 
none  are  known  to  exist.  The  work  was  evidently  a 
compilation  of  pieces,  chiefly  in  the  scholastio  style  of 
the  time.  Some  of  them,  set  to  Scotish  words  >y  Mont- 
gomery and  Soot,  are  probably  of  homa  origin ;  othen 
are  certainly  Enalish,  notably  Morley's  ballet  *Ko« 
is  the  month  of  Maying,'  and  three  bsllad  tunes, '  Fbr* 
tune  my  foe,'  *  Crimson  veWet,'  and  *  Love  will  find  oat 
the  way.'  The  first  of  these— set  to  *  Sathan  my  fee  full 
of  iniquity '—Mr.  Chappell  informs  us,  was  Imown  ss 
the  Hanging  txine,  from  *  the  metrical  lamentations  of 
extraordinary  criminals  beinj^  always  chanted  to  it' 
The  only  tune  in  the  Tolume  with  any  S(>otish  chuacter- 
istics  is^  The  gowans  are  gay,  my  jo.'  which  is  written  on 
four  notes,  and  ends  on  the  second  of  the  scale.  It  is 
easjr  to  see  that  popular  Scotish  tunes  were  intentionally 
ayoided,  as  the  object  of  the  work  was  to  teach  the  young 
to  read  at  sight,  and  not  to  sing  by  ear. 

The  next  Sootish  publication  is  that  of  Allan  Ramsey, 
who  did  much  to  secure  many  of  our  old  songs  and  tunss 
from  further  ehance  of  being  lost  by  his  *Tea  Table 
Miscellany,'  1724.  and  by  the  little  yolume  containing 
the  airs  of  the  principal  songs,  1726.  No  doubt  his  chiM 
object  in  this  work  was  to  ^ye  new  and  more  decorous 
words  for  the  <dd  airs,  and  in  some  instances  may  thus 
have  secured  their  coming  down  to  us.  His  *  Gentle 
Shepherd'  (1736,  with  music)  did  the  same  good  cAce. 
Previous  to  this  there  had  been  several  publications  in 
England  which  contained  a  few  Scotish  airs.  'The 
Dancing  Master,'  brought  out  by  John  Flayfoxd  In  1661, 
and  re-iBsued  with  con<itant  additions  up  to  the  17th 
edition  in  1721,  contained  a  very  few.  Two  of  these  nutj 
be  named,  'The  broom  of  the  Cowden  Eikowes,*  sau 
'  Katherjne  ooie ' ;  the  former  has  a  close  on  the  seoood 
of  the  key,  and  the  latter,  though  slightly  altered  in  "Ihe 
Dancing  Master.'  is  pentatomc  in  'Apollo's  Banquet,' 
1690,  and  in  Graham's  Flute-book,  1694.  It  must  be  sd* 
mitted  that  the  work  contains  a  considerably  Isrser 
number  of  English  airs,  which  having  become  favourites 
on  the  norih  of  the  border,  and  had  good  rangs  written 
to  them,  are  now  stoutly  maintained  io  be  Scotish.  The 
'Oyle  of  Barley '  has  become  'Up  in  the  morning  early'; 
'A  health  to  Betty,'  '  My  mither's  ay  glowrin  o'er  me'; 
'Buff  coat*  is  'The  deuks  dang  owre  my  daddie':  'The 
Hemp  dresser,'  'The  deil  cam  fiddling  thro'  the  town'; 
and  tois  does  not  by  any  means  complete  the  list  of  our 
obligations  to  our  southern  neighbours.  Mr.  Wm. 
GhappeU's  excellent  work  has  done  much  to  enlighten 
us  on  this  subject. 

The  earliest  collection  professing  to  contain  Scotish 
melodies  only  is  that  published  oy  Henry  Playford 
(London.  1700).  His  title  is  '  A  Collection  of  Original 
Scotch-Tunes  (Full  of  the  Highland  Humours)  for  the 
Violin.  Being  the  First  of  this  Kind  yet  Printed.'  A 
large  portion  of  the  work  consists  of  danoe  tonea— Scotish 
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meMiMM  ohidlT— to  manj  of  which  wordi  have  dnoe 
been  written.  Among  the  true  vocal  melodies  ave  found 
for  the  fint  time  *  Bessie  BelL*  'The  Collier's  dochter/ 
*M7  wife  has  ta'en  the  oee,*  *  Widow  are  ye  wauken,' 
'  Good  niflht  and  Joy  be  with  yon/  '  For  old  (lang)  syne, 
my  JOf '  'Allan  water?  and  *  Wae  's  my  heart  that  we  maun 
lander.*  We  are  thus  particular  Decause  there  is  bnt 
one  Imown  copy  of  the  work  in  existence.  It  is  now  the 
property  of  Alex.  W.  Inglis,  £s<i.,  of  Edinbwgh.  Unlike 
many,  who  are  chary  of  sharinff  their  treasures  with 
others,  he  is  at  present  prepuirmg  a  fao-simile  of  the 
little  Tolnme,  for  private  alstribntion ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
no  indiscretion  to  add  that  some  other  rare  works  may 
follow,  with  annotations^  or  possibly  a  dissertation  on 
the  subject  of  Scotish  music,  to  which  Mr.  Ing^is's 
well-known  tastes  hare  led  him  to  giye  considerable 
attention.    This  work  was  succeeded  in  1725  by  the 

*  Orphens  Galedonius,'  the  first  odleotian  in  whion  the 
woras  were  united  to  the  melodies.  Hie  editor  of  the 
work,  William  Thomson,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
a  man  of  much  research  or  to  have  known  very  mneh  of 
his  subject.  His  versions  of  the  airs  are  flnequently  not 
▼ery  good,  and  occasionally  he  not  only  uses  English 
woras  for  the  tunes,  but  even  includes  some  English 
melodies  in  the  work.  He  was  a  singer  with  a  fine  voice 
and  a  'sweet  ^thetic  style,*  was  a  favourite  at  oourt, 
where  his  services  were  often  in  demand,  llie  volume 
contained  fiO  melodies^and  was  dedicated  to  the  Princess 
of  Wales^afterwards  the  Queen  Caroline  of  Jeanie 
Beans.  It  must  have  been  successful,  as  a  second  edition 
in  two  volumes,  with  double  the  number  of  tunes,  ap- 
peared in  1733.  Of  the  words  it  may  be  suf&cient  to  say, 
that  though  most  of  them  were  great  improvements  on 
the  older  versions,  some  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any 
drawing-room  in  the  davs  of  Oueen  Victoria. 

The  number  of  Collections  wnich  ai>peared  in  Scotland, 
ttom  Adam  Craig's  in  1730  down  to  our  own  times,  shows 
how  continuously  these  tunes  have  held  their  ground, 
not  in  Scotland  only,  but  throughout  the  three  king- 
doms.    Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  of  all  is  Johnaoirs 

*  Museum.*  It  was  issued  by  ui  engraver,  who,  as  the 
preface  informs  us,  intended  that  its  contents  should 
embrace  the  favourite  songs  of  the  day  without  r^ard 
to  nationality.  Obiections  having  been  made  to  this,  he 
after  the  first  half  volume  confined  it,  or  at  least  in- 
tended to  confine  it,  to  Scotish  musia  Its  celebrity  has 
arisen  ftom  its  connection  with  Robert  Bums,  who  wrote 
many  of  his  happiest  songs  for  it,  beoomins  virtually  its 
unpaid  editor.  His  prediction  that  it  would  become  the 
text-book  of  Scotish  song  for  all  time,  has  been  amply 
Terifled,  for  modem  editors  still  consult  its  pages,  and 
Axture  editors  must  continue  to  do  so.  Its  first  voltime  ap- 
peared in  1787,  and  its  sixth,  and  last,  in  1803 ;  each  volume 
contains  100  airs,  many  of  them  taken  down  from  the 
•inging  of  country  girls,  and  never  before  in  print.  Much 
of  tnis  was  done  by  Bums  himself ;  for,  as  he  said,  he  was 
ready  to  beg,  borrow,  or  steal,  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
work.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  he  possessed  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  music  to  enable  him  to  note  down 
music ;  but  it  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  that  he 
played  the  violin  well  enough  to  catch  up  by  ear  any 
easy  tunes  he  heard :  that  ne  afterwards  transmitted 
them  to  Johnson,  for  arrangement  by  Stephen  Clarke,  is 
known  ftom  his  letters.  The  notes  written  by  Wm.  Sten- 
house  forMessrs.Blaokwood's  new  edition  ofthe  work  are 
often  very  valuable ;  after  making  every  deduction  for 
his  persistent  wrongheadedness  m  regard  to  English 
music,  much  solid  antiquarian  information  remains, 
which  must  have  been  utterly  lost,  but  for  his  persever- 
ing researches,  added  to  his  personal  knowledge.  He 
bad  however  formed  a  theory  that  the  English  nad  no 
national  music,  and  whenever  any  tune  was  equally 
known  in  both  kingdoms,  he  juresumed  that  it  neces- 
nrily  belonged  to  his  own  countrv,  thus  sending  abroad 
erroneous  notions  which  have  Seen  quoted  by  many 
•athors  who  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  verity  his 
statements. 

The  songs  which  Bums  afterwards  wrote  for  George 
Thomson's  celebrated  work  are  more  highly  finishes, 
bnt  they  often  want  the  ease,  the  abandon,  which  form  a 
great  part  of  the  charm  of  Scotish  song.    They  had  to 

CUM  through  the  ordeal  of  fastidious  criticism,  for  the 
rge  and  nandsome  volumes  in  which  they  appeared, 
were  intended  for  the  highly  educated  and  the  wealthy 
of  the  land.  The  musical  arrangements  were  by  Oer- 
man  musicians  of  the  highest  standing,  whose  scientiiEic 
knowledge  however  scarcely  made  up  for  their  want  of 
acquaintance  with  the  style  of  the  music.  The  work  is 
now  only  known  through  the  correspondence  which 
passed  between  the  poet  and  the  editor. 

The '  Scotish  Minstrel '  (1821-24)  ought  not  to  be  entirely 
passed  over,  even  in  this  rapid  sketch,  as  Lady  Naime 
wrote  many  of  her  best  songs  for  it.  Tne  work  was  pro- 

VOL.  m.  PT.  3. 


Jjoted  by  a  coterie  of  ladies,  among  whom  were  Miss 
Hume  (dau^ter  of  Baron  Hume^  uid  Miss  Walker  of 
Dairy.  They  thought  the  Scotish  muse,  notwithstanding 
all  that  had  been  done  for  her.  was  still  somewhat  frank 
of  speech,  and  ihej  proposed  to  make  her  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  usages  of  good  society ;  indeed,  they 
afterwards  went  so  far  as  to  propose  a  family  edition  of 
Bums.  Erring  stanzas  they  cut  out,  or  rewrote,  and  as 
for  drinking-songs  they  would  have  none  of  them.  Un- 
doubtedly these  ladies  were  the  unacknowledged  pioneers 
of  the  Temperance  movement.  Lady  Naime,  who  was 
always  verv  shy  of  acknowledging  ner  sonn,  did  not 
make  herself  known  even  to  her  publisher— Bur.  Purdie— 
but  contributed  them  under  the  initials  of  B.  B.  (Mrs. 
Bogan  of  Bogan).  There  are  besides  a  considerable 
number  of  songs  signed  S[cotish1  M[instrel]  which  have 
been  claimed  for  her,  though  it  is  now  believed  that 
they  were  Joint  oontributions,  and  not  the  work  of  any 
single  individual.  The  musical  part  of  the  work  was 
done  in  the  simple  humdrum  sort  of  fiMhion  appreciated 
hy  amateurs  of  those  times.  It  was  the  work  of  R  A. 
Smith,  who  though  not  a  great  musician  has  written  a 
few  simple  Scotish  melodiee  which  will  not  be  forgotten. 
His  'Bow  weel  my  Boatie,*  is  worthy  of  a  wider  apprecia- 
tion than  it  has  yet  received. 

Later  works  are  legion :  that  edited  1^  G.  F.  Graham 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  on  account  of  the  care  be- 
stowed on  the  versions  of  the  melodies ;  florid  passages 
being  expunged,  modem  alterations— excepting  where 
these  were  decided  improvements— restored  to  the  ancient 
form,  and  most  useful  and  Judidons  notes  appended  to 
each  melody. 

One  line  more  may  be  added  to  notice  one  of  the  latest 
and  best  arrangements  of  Scotish  Melodies,  that  by 
Principal  Macfarren.  To  say  that  it  is  worthy  to  stand 
beside  his  '  Old  English  Ditties '  is  to  give  it  all  praise. 

What  has  been  so  beautifully  said  of  the  words 
of  our  songs  (History  and  Poetry  of  the  Sootish 
Border,  by  PlK>fe8sor  Veitch)  maybe  here  quoted 
as  equally  applicable  to  the  tunes :  '  The  form  in 
which  we  now  have  them  must  be  held  as  repre- 
senting the  changes  and  additions,  the  suggestions 
and  passing  touches  of  many  generations,  the 
continuous  expression  of  the  national  heart  rather 
than  individual  productions.*  [j.m.w.] 


The  following  contributions  from  another  pen 
are  given  as  a  supplement  to  the  above  paper. 

One  of  the  most  stirring  of  the  Jacobite  songs, 
and  to  this  day  often  heard,  is  'Awa,  Whigs, 
Awa,'  which  in  Hogg's  edition  is  set  to  the  old 
tune  '  My  Dearie  an  thou  dee,'  from  which  is 
taken  the  melody  of  *  What  ails  this  Heart  of 
mine.*  In  later  times,  however,  it  has  been  sung 
to  a  more  vigorous  tune,  which  first  appeared  in 
the  'Scotish  Minstrel,'  i8ai.  It  was  probably 
got  from  Lady  Naime,  who  took  great  interest  in 
that  work.  She  was  of  the  family  of  Oliphant 
of  Gask,  well-known  adherents  of  the  Stuarts. 
Hiey  were  out  both  in  the  *i5  and  the  '45,  were 
attainted,  and  lost  their  estates.  A  cadet  of  the 
jGeimily,  equally  enthusiastic  for  the  dynasty,  re- 
purchased a  small  part  of  the  property.  That  he 
should  sing  *  A  wa,  Whigs,  awa  with  much  vigour 
is  not  to  l^  doubted ;  and  that  the  following  is 
his  tune  seems  to  be  exceedingly  probable  :— 

A%Da  Whigi,  mea! 


ifi'lfM.\^\,.^\i^ll\^-^t\ 


A-KaWblgt,s-wai      A  •  wa  WhigB.  a  •  wal      Te'rs 

/r\ 


^^i^V  J'./lJ.^j.jl^.l 


bat   s   psck  o'    tni-tor  loont ;  Te^  do  naa  gode  s  -    v*'. 
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Our    thla-tlMbloom'd  mm  frath  wd  blr,  wd   boo-ole  w«ra  ovr 


ji;^  r.  K''t  t-tiJ'- ;  J' 


lo  -  Mi,       Bat   Whig*  mm  Ilk*      »    flratt     la   Jant 


-g^-J'-J'ji^L 


WtthCf'd        ft* 

This  80Dg,  when  well  rang  by  a  BtaanchToiy, 
never  fails  to  excite  bia  listenexv,  being  capable 
of  much  dramatic  ezpreflsion.  It  attracted  the 
keen  eye  of  Bums,  who  though  in  politics  an 
ardent  Whig,  was  still  more  a  poet.  With  a  poet*s 
comprehensive  sympathies  and  power  of  appre- 
ciating, even  when  he  did  not  wholly  agree,  he 
revised  and  added  to  the  original  verses,  so  pre- 
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senting  to  us  the  singular  anomaly  of  the  greatest 
of  Tory  songs  being  written  in  part  by  the  greatest 
of  Whig  poets.  The  verses  added  by  Bums  are  the 
two  beginning  '  Our  ancient  crown 's  fa'n  in  the 
dust/  and  'Qrim  Vengeanoe  lang  has  ta*en  a 
nap.* 

In  oontrart  to  the  above  air,  'Wae's  me  ibr 
Prince  Charlie*  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
touching  of  the  so-called  Jaoobito  airs.  The  w(  rds 
were  written  enrly  in  this  century  by  Willijun 
Glen,  a  Glasgow  manufacturer,  who  died  in  1824. 
The  air  appears  in  the  Skene  MS.,  under  the 
name  of  '  Ladie  Gassilis*  Lilt/  and  in  Johnson^s 
'Museum*  under  that  of  'Johnnie  Faa,'  or  the 
*  Gypsie  Laddie,*  the  melody  being  sung  to  the 
words  of  an  old  ballad  beginning  'The  Gypsies 
cam*  to  our  Lord's  yett.'  Bums,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  says  that  this  is  the  only  song  that  he 
could  ever  trace  to  the  extensive  county  of  Ayr. 


^ 


f*  "Ijp^J-'liT^'rrljp^'^U.'NJj  Icii:; 


Lad^  CauUV  lAU, 


From  the  Skene  MS.  (1635  ?) 


±=± 


m 


X 


rr  f  lJ^J-^ 


frft  '  I  ir  rp  r  irrrr 


s 


£1 


Wat  *8  mtjwr  PHnee  CharUe.    Modern  verrion  of  the  Mue. 


^>'«  i;.ij  /iJ^'JTJ?  r- el  J- -^t^Lr' 'J  j.f^Hr-rf  r-^irj^Af  p-ei 


i 


r^TTf^  ^^el^^^^^^^M[;^Cff^lJ■^c:I^'^J  J-^ 


The  dance  music  of  Scotland  may  be  said  to 
consist  solely  of  Reels  and  Strathspeys.  Farquhar 
Graham  mentions,  in  his  introduction  to  the 
volume  of  the  *  Dance  Music  of  Scotland,'  edited 
by  Surenne,  that  in  the  oldest  MS.  collection  of 
Scotish  dance  tunes,  there  are  to  be  found  Alle- 
mands,  Branles,  Courantes,  Gaillards,  Gavottes, 
and  Voltotf  dances  Imported  from  France,  al- 
though not  all  of  French  cnigin ;  and  along  with 
these  some  Scotish  dance  tunes,  and  a  few  ^igUsh 
ones.  The  foreign  dances,  however,  were  con- 
fined to  the  upper  classes,  the  peasantry  keeping 
to  their  own  truly  national  dances,  which  have 
not  only  survived  but  have  since  become  fashion- 
able in  the  highest  circles,  alike  in  England  and 
Scotland.  The  manner  o'f  singing  or  pla3ring 
on  instruments  the  music  of  these  reels  [see 
Reel,  vol.  iii.  pp.  91-93]  and  strathspeys  is 

Quaintly  described  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Young  in  the 
issertation  prefixed  to  the  collection  of  Highland 
airs  published  by  the  Rev.  Patrick  Macdonald  in 
1 781.  He  says,  the  St.  EUdeans,  being  great 
lovers  of  dancing,  met  together  at  the  close  of  the 
fishing  season,  and  sang  and  danced,  accompanied 
by  the  Jew's  harp  or  trump — their  only  musical 
instrument.  The  reverend  gentleman  adds,  'One 
or  two  of  these  reels  sound  uncoounonly  wild 
even  to  those  who  can  relish  a  rough  Highland 
reel.'  Some  of  the  notes  appear  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  cries  of  the  sea-fowl  which  visit  the 
outor  Hebrides  at  certain  seasoM  of  the  year. 


At  one  time  the  music  of  these  reds  and  strath- 
speys over  all  Scotland  was  played  by  the  Bag- 
pipe [see  Baopipb,  vol.  i.  pp.  133-1253,  hot 
at  a  later  period  Neil  Gow  and  his  sons  did 
much  in  promoting  the  use  of  the  violin  in  playing 
Scotish  dance  music ;  while  in  our  own  daj 
the  piano  in  its  turn  has  to  a  great  extent 
superseded  the  violin.  The  Gow  family,  with 
the  fiamous  Neil  at  their  head,  all  showed  great 
originality  in  their  tunes;  'Caller  herrin/  by 
his  son  Nathaniel,  has  deservedly  taken  iti 
place  among  our  vocal  melodies,  since  Lady 
Naime  wrote  her  excellent  words  for  it.  Bat 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  by  «*h«^"giT\g  the 
characteristio  names  of  many  of  our  old  dance 
tunes,  giving  them  the  titles  of  the  leaders  of 
fashion  of  the  day,  they  have  created  much  un* 
certainty  as  to  the  age,  and  even  the  composition, 
of  the  tunes  themselves.  The  tempi  at  which  reeli 
and  strathspeys  should  be  taken  is  naturally  te 
a  great  extent  a  matter  of  taste,  or  rather  of 
feeling.  Farquhar  Graham  has  given  the  move* 
ment  of  the  reel  as  ^a  136  Mad[zel,  and  that  of 
the  strathspey  as  ^'04.  These  tempi  are  good 
to  begin  with,  but  the  exciting  nature  of  the 
Scotoh  dances  tends  to  induce  the  players  and 
dancers  to  accelerate  the  speed  as  the  dancing 
proceeds ;  a  tendency  grapnically  described  by 
Bums  in  his  'Tam  o'  Shanter.' 

IVo  of  the  best  specimens  we  know  of  this 
characteristic  music  are  the  following :— 
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JM,    '  Clydeside 
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nrj7]rr7]i  ^J^^ 


^^^^^^m 


^^^^p^a^ 


.-^fr  r 


r  r  I  r ,'  t-i 


SrtttKtpqf,    'Tullodigomm.' 


^nrirgg^^^g^^ 


nr\  ffF 


This  tune  is  an  example  of  the  mingled  and  and 
3rd  positions  of  the  pentatonic  series  in  the  key  of 
D.  That  is,  mixed  phrases,  now  in  A  now  in  G. 
Much  of  this  old  dance  music  was  constructed 
on  the  scale  of  the  Bagpipe,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  two  pentatonic  scales  placed  together, 

ihua 

0A6      DE     O 

ABCS     EFS    A 

which  are  in  fiict  the  second  and  third  positions 

of  the  pentatonic  series  in  the  key  of  D  major. 

[See  p.  444.]  

There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  art  of  singing 


Sootish  songs  in  their  native  purity  is  being 
rapidly  lost;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  The 
spreaa  of  musical  education,  together  with  the 
general  use  of  the  piano  in  all  classes  of  households, 
must  of  necessity  interfere  with  the  old  style  of 
singing  Scotish  songs  in  their  original  and  native 
simplicity.  When  sung  with  a  piano  accompani- 
ment their  peculiar  charm  is  iu  great  measure  lost ; 
indeed  a  Sootish  song  properly  rendered  is  now  to 
be  heard  only  in  the  rural  districts,  where  on  a 
winter's  evening  servants  and  milkmaids  sit 
round  the  farmer's  'ingle*  and  *lilt'  in  the 
genuine  old  traditional  style.  If  Sootish  song 
has  suffered  at  home  from  the  operation  of  such 
changes,  it  can  hiurdly  be  said  to  have  bene- 
fited from  the  attention  it  has  received  in  other 
quarters.  Both  executants  and  composers  have 
been  attracted  by  its  peculiar  qualities,  and  have 
sought  to  bend  it  to  their  purposeSyOr  to  illustrate 
it  by  their  genius ;  in  both  cases  with  question- 
able success.  Many  great  artists  have  attempted 
to  sing  aright  some  of  the  finest  Sootish  airs,  but 
generaJly  without  success,  at  least  to  Sootish 
audiences.  The  really  great  public  exponents 
of  Sootish  song  were  Wilson  and  Templeton 
(tenors),  both  Scotehmen.  Though  neither  was 
a  thoroughly  educated  musician,  both  in  their 
youth,  without  much  knowledge  of  music,  learnt 
by  tradition  the  real  art  of  singing  our  national 
airs.  Catherine  Hayes,  so  famous  for  her  rendering 
of  Irish  airs,  eomes  next  as  an  interpreter  of  the 
simple  melodies  of  Scotland.  Clara  Novello 
studied  to  good  purpose  several  *of  the  Jacobite 
songs ;  and  other  exceptionally  gifted  and  cul* 
tured  artists  have  been  Known  to  rouse  their  au- 
diences into  enthusiasm,  though  in  most  cases 
the  result  was  only  a  iueda  aetUme.  The  at- 
tempts of  the  most  illustrous  composers  to  write 
accompaniments  to  our  national  songs  have  fsred 
no  better.  And  it  need  not  excite  much  surprise 
to  find  that  here,  as  in  many  similar  ill-advised 
enterprises,  the  greater  the  genius,  so  misapplied, 
the  more  signid  the  fibilure.  Beethoven  was 
employed  to  write  arrangements  of  Sootish  airs, 
and  although  all  his  arrangements  bear  the  impress 
of  his  genius,  he  has  too  often  missed  the  senti- 
ment of  the  simple  melodies.  The  versions  of  the 
airs  sent  him  must  have  been  wretchedly  bad, 
and  they  seem  to  have  imbued  him  with  the 
idea  that  the  'Scotch  snap*  was  the  chief  feature 
in  the  music.  He  has  introduced  this  '  snap  *  in 
such  profusion,  even  when  quite  foreign  to  the 
air,  that  the  result  is  at  times  somewhat  oomicaL 
Haydn  also  wrote  symphonies  and  accompani- 
ments to  many  Scotish  airs,  and  though  he  sue- 
ceeded  better  than  his  great  pupil,  still  in  his 
case  the  result,  with  few  exceptions,  is  not  a 
great  success.  Weber,  Hummel,  Pleyel,  and 
Kozeluch  were  still  less  happy  in  their  endeavours 
to  iliustrate  Scotish  airs.  In  later  years  many 
musicians  have  followed  the  same  task.  Of  the 
many  volumes  published  we  distinctly  give  the 
preference  to  Macfarren*s  *  Select  Scotish  Songs* ; 
and  yet,  admirable  as  are  often  Macfarren*8 
settings,  it  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  a  feeling  of 
elaboration  in  listening  to  them. 
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To  thoM  who  are  desirous  of  studying  the  history 
of  Scotisb  music,  the  following  works,  selected  out 
of  a  list  of  nearly  150,  may  Im  recommended : — 

M8.  CollMtiofu  containing  Scotish  Mdodies. 

1.  SKSirs  US.— 1635  (T).   Belonfia  to  the  Library  of  the 

FMmlty  of  AdTooatei.  ^ 

2.  Stbalooh  MS.— Robert  Gordon  of  Straloch*s  BfltS. 

Imte-book,  dated  1027—89.  The  oldeat  known  MS. 
oonUining  Scotish  ain.  The  original  MS.  la  a 
•mall  oblong  8to,  at  one  time  in  the  libnuy  of 
Charlee  Bnmey,  Mna.  Doc 
&  liSTDSN  MS.— 1692  (?).  Belonged  to  the  celebrated 
Doctor  John  Leyden.  It  ie  written  in  Tablatare 
forthelcnnhTiol. 

Prifiled  CoOectunu. 

1.  Plattobd^S  DANOliro  Mastbr.- 1651-1701.    Ii  in- 

teresting, as  perhaps  the  earliest  printed  work  that 
exhibits  serenl  genuine  Scotish  airs. 

2.  D*nBFET*s  OoLLBOTiON.^Beprint,  1719.    Sir  John 

S^wkins,  in  his  History  of  Moiic,  toI.  !▼.  p.  6,  says, 
*  There  are  many  fine  Scots  airs  in  the  Collection 
of  Songs  by  the  well-known  Tom  D'Urfey,  intitled 
Pills  to  pnxae  Melancholy,  published  in  the  year  1720. 

8.  Thomson's  OBPHBUBOALBDoifiUB.— 1725-1733.  This 
is  the  earliest  Collection  of  Scotish  tunes  which 
contains  words  with  the  music. 

4.  Tba-Tablb  MisobllakT.— 1724.  'Mnsick  for  Allan 
BarasaT*s  Collection  of  Soots  Songs,  set  by  Alex- 
ander Stuart.' 

6.  ADAM  Obaio*8  OOLLBonoN.— 1780.  A  Collection  of 
the  ehoiceet  Scots  Tunes. 

6.  Jambs  Oswald's  Oolleotionbl- 1740-1742.    There 

are  three  of  these  Collections.  Hepublished  also 
a  larger  work  under  the  name  of  *  The  Caledonian 
Pocket  Companion,*  in  twelve  parts. 

7.  Bbemnbb's  OoLLBonoNB.— 1749-1764.   Bremner  took 

great  nains  to  secure  the  best  Tersion  of  the  airs  he 
nublished,  in  most  cases  they  are  used  to  this  day. 

8.  Nbil  Stuart's  Collbotions.— Books  1, 2, 3.   Thirty 

Soots  Songs  adapted  for  a  Voice  and  Harpsichord. 
The  words  of  Allan  Bamsay. 

9.  Fbanois  Pbacook*s  Airs.— About  1776.   A  good  se- 

lection, and  good  Tersions. 

10.  CITMMIKO'S  CuLLBOTioy.— 1770.  A  curious  Collection 

of  Strathspey  or  Old  Highland  Keels.  By  Angus 
Cumming,  at  Orantown,  m  Strathspey. 

11.  Nbil   Gow*S  Bebls.— a  Collection  of  Strathspey 

Beels,  with  a  Bass  for  the  Violoncello  or  Harpsi- 
chord.  By  Neil  Oow,  at  Dnnkeld. 

12.  Johnson's  Score  MUSICAL  MtTBEUH.— 1787-1803.  New 

Edition,  1838,  with  notes.    Six  toIs.  8to. 
la  Napier's  Oollbctions.— 1790.    A  Selection  of  the 
most  favourite  Scots  Songs,  etc  Br  William  Napier. 
3  vols.    Second  and  thira  narmonued  by  Haydn. 

21.  Daunbt'S  Skene  MS.— 1838.   This  MS.  is  written 

in  Tablature  for  the  Mandola,  and  was  translated 
into  modem  musical  notation  by  Mr.  O.  Farquhar 
Graham,  and  published  with  a  dissertation  by 
William  Daun«y,  adTocate,  Edinburah. 

22.  Thb  Dancb  MUSIC  OF  Scotland.— 1841.   A  Collec- 

tion of  all  the  best  Beels  and  Strathspeys,  both  of 
the  Highlands  and  Lowlands,  arranged  for  the 
Pianoforte.  By  J.T.Surenne.  In  one  Tolume,  folio. 
Wood  and  Co.,  Edinburgh. 

23.  WILSON'S  Bonos  of  Scotland.— Eight  Bo6ki»  folio. 

24.  Wood's  Bonos  of  Bgotland.- 1848-1849.   Edited  by 

G.  F.  Graham.    Three  toIs,  royal  8to.   Edinburgh. 

25.  Grain  Na'H  Albain.— 1848.    A  Collection  of  Gaelic 

Songs  with  English  and  Gaelic  Words.  ByFiiUay 
Don. 

26.  Lats   fbov   Btbathbabn.— 1860.     By   Carolina 

Baroness  Natme. 

27.  BITSON.— 1809.    A/a«-«<m<bBeprint.   Edited  by  J.  A. 

Published  by  Hopkins,  Glasgow. 

28.  MAOFARRBN.— 1874.    Select  Scotish  Songs,  l^  G.  A. 

MaofiettTen.    Glasgow. 

29.  Pattison.— Popular  Songs  of  the  Highlanda  Gaelic 

Songs  with  English  and  Gaelic  Words,  let  vol. 
(TwelTe  SongsS  1879 ;  2nd  vol.  (Twelve  Songs)  1881. 
Swan  and  Co.,  London  and  Glasgow. 

Note.- From  1850  to  1874  many  collections  o'  Scotish 
Songs  were  published,  all  displaying  considerable  merit ; 
but  as  none  of  them  possess  any  disunctiye  feature  a  list 
is  not  given.  [J.M.W.&T.L.S.] 


SCOTTISH  MUSICAL  SOCIETY. 

SCOTSON  CLARK,  the  Rev.,  was  bom  in 
London  of  Irish  parents  Not.  i6,  1840.  He 
received  his  earliest  musical  instmction  from  his 
mother,  a  papil  of  Chopin  and  Mrs.  Andenon. 
His  musical  tastes  became  so  strongly  developed 
that  he  was  soon  sent  to  Paris  to  study  the  piano 
and  hannony,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  was 
appointed  organisfc  of  the  Regent  Square  dmroh. 
He  next  studied  under  Mr.  £.  J.  Hopkins,  and 
subsequently  entered  the  Royal  Aosdemy  of 
Music,  where  his  masters  wero  Stemdale  Bennett, 
Goss,  Engel,  Pinsuti,  and  Pettit.  In  1858  he 
published  a  Method  for  the  Harmonium,  and  for 
a  few  years  was  organist  at  different  chnrohes  in 
London.  In  1 865  he  founded  a  *  College  of  M  usic' 
for  students  of  churoh  music  and  the  ocgao. 
Soon  after  this,  he  became  organist  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.  He  graduate  Mus.  Bac.  is 
1867,  and  was  appointed  Head  Master  of  St. 
Michael's  Grammar  School,  Brighton.  Six  months 
later  Mr.  Scotson  Clark  was  ordained  deacon,  and 
afterwards  priest.  He  next  went  to  Leipzig,  where 
he  studied  under  Reinecke,  Richter,  etc.  When 
in  charge  of  the  English  churoh  at  Stuttgart  he 
pursued  his  musical  studies  under  Lebert,  Kriigsr, 
and  Pruckner.  In  1873  he  returned  to  London, 
and  in  1875  resumed  his  connection  with  the 
London  Organ  School,  the  average  yearly  number 
of  pupils  of  which  is  300.  In  1 878  ne  ropresented 
English  organ-playing  at  the  Paris  ExhibiUon. 
Mr.  Scotson  Clark,  ItMseides  being  a  remarkable 
executant  on  the  organ,  has  great  £scility  in 
composition.  His  works,  which  already  amount 
to  over  five  hundred,  consist  principally  of  small 
organ  and  pianoforte  pieces,  many  of  which  have 
attained  great  popularity.  [W.RS.] 

SCOTT,  John,  nephew  of  John  Sale,  jun.,  wss 

bom  about  1776.     He  was  a  chorister  of  St. 

Geoige*s  Chapel,  Windsor,  and  Eton   College; 

afterwards  studied    the  organ   under   WiUuun 

Sexton,  organist  of  St.  George's,  Windsor,  and 

became  deputy  for  Dr.  Arnold  at  Westminster 

Abbey.     He  was  also  chorus  master  and  pianist 

at  Sadler*s  Wells.    On  the  erection  of  the  first 

organ  in  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica,  he  went  out  as 

organist,  and  died  there  in  1815.    He  was  com- 

poeer  of  the  well-known  anthem,  'Praise  the 

Lord,  0  Jerusalem,*  as  well  as  of  the  comic  song, 

'  Abraham  Newland.'  . 

*Tou  mar  Abraham  sham,  but  yon  mustnH  sham 
Abraham  Newland.*^  p^.  -rr  ij  ^ 

SCOTTISH  MUSICAL  SOCIETY,  THE. 
In  1 88 1  meetings  were  held  in  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh  to  consider  the  subject  of  musical  edu- 
cation in  Scotland,  with  the  view  of  establishing 
a  society  under  the  above  name,  the  necessary 
funds  to  be  supplied  by  the  issue  of  ao.ooo  sharei 
of  £[  each,  and  the  Society  to  be  incorporated 
with  limited  liability  as  an  association  not  for 
profit.  Committees  were  appointed  at  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen ;  the  Duke  of 
Boccleuch  was  elected  President,  Sir  Herbert 
Oakeley,  Vice-President  ex-qfficio,  and  an  influen- 

1  Abnhun  VewlsDd  wu  Uie  Chlof  CUhler  of  the  Buk  of  g»git«»^. 
end  his  nsme  wss  Inaortad  In  lU  notas  as  th«  psjve. 
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tUl  list  of  Yioe-Preiidents  was  announced,  in 
addition  to  a  Council  with  the  Earl  of  Boeebery 
as  chairman.  The  Society  is  still  (i88a)  not 
■ufficiently  advanced  to  begin  practical  work, 
bat  according  to  the  prospectua,  its  purpoee  will 
be  to  promote  mosio  m  Scotland  by  maintaining 
professional  orchestras,  conferring  scholarships, 
organising  concerts,  and  aiding  poor  musicians 
and  their  fiunilies.  [W.B.S.] 

SCRIBE,  EnokNB,  the  most  prolific  of  French 
dramatists,  and  the  best  librettist  of  the  loth 
century,  bom  in  Paris  Dec.  25,  1791.  He  lost 
his  parents  early,  and  the  welMcDown  advocate 
Bonnet  ui^g^  him  to  take  to  the  bar,  but  he  was 
irresistibly  drawn  to  the  stage,  and  from  his 
d^ut  at  ao  at  the  Th^tre  du  Vaudeville  till  his 
death,  he  produced  for  the  different  theatres  of 
Paris  a  rapid  succession  of  pieces  which  have 
served  as  models  to  a  host  of  imitators.  He 
originated  the  eom^ie-vaudeviUe,  and  attained 
to  high  comedy  in  '  Une  Chaine  * ;  but  it  is  in 
op^n^comique  and  lyric  tragedy  that  he  has 
given  the  most  striking  proofe  of  his  imagination 
and  knowledge  of  the  stage.  For  half  a  century 
he  produced  on  an  average  10  pieces  a  year, 
many  it  is  true  written  conjointly  with  various 
authors,  but  in  these  'mariages  d esprit*  Scribe 
was  always  the  head  of  the  firm. 

We  are  not  concerned  here  with  his  novels,  nor 
with  his  op^ras-comiques,  further  than  in  saying 
that  they  abound  in  ingenious  surprises,  piquant 
situations,  and  scenes  admirably  adapted  for 
musical  treatment;  it  is  in  lyric  tragedy  that 
his  invention,  originality,  di-amatic  force,  and 
genius  for  the  stage,  are  most  conspicuous.  As 
a  writer,  especially  as  a  versifier,  he  was  often  at 
&ult,  but  this  defect  was  overlooked  by  the  com- 
posers who  anxiously  secured  him  for  the  sake  of 
nis  poetical  conception.  Of  bis  librettos,  over  100 
in  ul,  only  the  principal  can  be  specified  here: — 


La  DaoM  bfauielM .   .   .   . 

LalUfon 

lA  SoauMmlmle  .  .  .  . 
lAMiiMadtForUd  .  . 
lA  Bdle  Ml  bote  donnant 

LftPlMio4e 

L«Dl0a«t1aBa7*d«r«.   . 


Fis  Dtevolo 

LeFhntK 

Robert  U  Dliblc 

GVfltAfVlII 

LaOMlet 

Im  Chevftl  d*  Bronn    .   .    . 

lAJalre 

L'AmbMMdrtoe 

LMHocucnota 

L*  Domino  Nolr 

Ovldo  «t  Oinvm 

ImhacimW^m 

hmMaitjn 

IiM  DtwDMii  d«  U  CooronM 
lA  Ftri  du  DlAbU    .    .   .   . 

lASMne 

Hajdte 

Le  PiophMa 

LlnJbnt  Prodlgve  .   .   .   . 

Olrmlda 

LftTOMpMU 

Lltolle  da  Nord 

Lm  V<pnt  SletUamMt  .   .   . 
L'AfHesiM 


BolehUM 

Auber 

Harold 

Aubv 

Harold 

Aabor 

Aub«r 


M«jerbaar 
AnbM 
Ad.  Adam 
Anbor 

HaMry 

Aubor 

Mejrerbwr 

Auber 

UtUrf 

Auber 

DonlMttl 

Auber 


Vejrerbeer 

Auber 

Ad.  Adam 

HaMT7 

Mejerbear 

Verdi 


1827 


UBO 


U81 


UM 
18S5 


US7 

isas 

US9 
IMO 
IMl 
1S4S 
18U 
IMT 
IMS 
UBO 


UM 
USB 

laes 


Opdra-ComlQva. 

•I 
Optra. 


OpdiaKkimlqiM. 
Opdra. 

.1 
Optra-Conilqaa. 
Opdra. 


Opfca-Comlque. 


Opdra. 

Optia-OomlqiMc 

Optra. 

OptrarOomiqiMu 

Opdra. 


Optia-Comlqiie. 


Opdra. 

OptraOomlqna. 
Her  Majeely't. 
Opin-Comiqat. 
Optra. 


Ai  will  be  perceived,  his  favourite  oomposers 
were  Meyerbeer  and  Auber,  especially  Auber. 

Scribe  died  suddenly  in  Paris,  Feb.  ai,  1861. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  FVench  Academy 
since  1836,  and  had  acquired  a  large  fortune. 
His  complete  works  have  not  been  published,  but 
there  are  several  editions  of  his  stage-pieces. 
That  of  1855  comprises  a  vols,  of  operas,  and  3 
of  op^ras-comiques,  and  the  latest  (Paris,  CaU 
mann  L^vy,  1874  to  81),  6  vols.  lamo.  of  ballets 
and  operas,  and  ao  of  op^ras-comiques.  A  perusal 
of  these  gives  a  high  idea  of  his  fertililnr  and 
resource.  [6.C.] 

SCUDO,  Phtbo,  bom  June  6, 1806,  at  Venice, 
but  brought  up  in  Germany.  Some  circumstance 
led  him  to  Pans,  and  in  1 8 16  he  entered  Choron's 
school,  and  studied  singing  there  at  the  same 
time  with  Dupres.  He  never  became  a  good 
singer,  and  after  taking  a  secondaiy  part  in 
RosBini's  '  H  Yiaggio  a  Reims '  left  the  boards, 
returned  to  Choron's  school,  and  there  picked  up 
a  slender  knowledge  of  music.  After  the  revolu- 
tion of  1 830  he  played  second  clarinet  in  a  military 
band.  Ketiuming  to  Paris  he  made  his  way  into 
society,  set  up  as  a  teacher  of  singing,  and  a  com- 
poser of  romances,  one  of  which,  'Le  fil  de  la 
Vierge,*  was  very  successful.  BUs  knowledge  of 
harmony  and  the  elementary  laws  of  musical 
accent  was  but  slight,  as  is  evident  irom  his  sones 
*Le  Dante,*  *La  B^gneuse,'  and  'Souvenir  ; 
indeed  he  himself  admits  the  hci,  in  spite  of  his 
vanity.  Continuing  his  career  as  a  professor  of 
singing,  he  took  to  writing,  and  published  '  Phy- 
siolQgie  du  rire '  and  *  Lm  Partis  politiques  en 
province  *  (i  838),  He  gndually  restricted  himeelf 
to  musical  criticism,  but  as  long  as  he  wrote  only 
for  the  'Kevue  de  Paris,'  the  *R^forme,'  and  the 
*Bevue  ind^pendante,'  he  was  unknown  outside 
certain  cliques  in  Paris.  As  musical  critic  to  the 
^Bevue  des  deux  Mondes*  he  became  a  man  of 
mark,  though  he  was  never  more  than  a  laborious 
writer,  who  made  good  use  of  Grerman  and  Italian 
books,  and  managed  by  means  of  certain  dogmatic 
formuUe  and  fine  writing  to  oonceal  his  want 
of  knowledge  and  ideas.  Scudo*s  articles  are 
worth  reading  as  specimens  of  French  musical 
criticism  before  Berlios  was  known,  and  while 
F^tis  occupied  the  field  without  a  rival.  They 
have  been  mostly  republished  under  the  fol- 
lowing titles : — '(Mtique  et  litt^rature  musicale  * 
(1850,  8vo;  185a,  lamo),  and  series  (1859, 
lamo);  *La  Musique  andenne  et  modeme* 
(1854,  lamo);  'LAnn^  musksale,*  3  vols. 
<Hachette,  18^,  61,  and  6a),  'La  Musique  en 
i86a  *  (Hetsel,  1863),  and  '  Le  ChevaUer  Sard ' 
(1857,  lamo),  a  musical  novel  taken  from  Italian 
and  German  souroes,  of  which  a  oontinuation, 
*  FrMMque,*  appeared  in  the  '  Bevue  des  Deux 
Mondes,*  but  was  not  vepublisbed.  All  his  works 
were  printed  in  Paris. 

Scudo  finally  beouDoe  insane,  and  died  Oct.  14, 
1864,  in  an  asylum  ai  Bk»s.  [G.C.] 

SEASONS,  THE— Die  Jahresieiten— Haydn's 
last  oratorio.  The  book  was  compiled  in  German 
from  Thomson's  Seasons  by  Van  Swieten,  who 
induced  Haydn  to  undertake  ita  composition 
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immediately  after  the  suooeas  of  the  'Creation'; 
and  the  miuic  was  written  between  April  1 798 
and  April  24,  iSoi,  on  which  day  the  first  per- 
formance took  place  at  the  Schwanenberg  palace, 
Vienna.  Haydn  always  averred  that  the  strain 
of  writing  it  had  hastened  his  death.    [See  toL  i. 

7146.] 

It  is  in  four  parts.  The  score  was  published 
in  1803-3  (withoat  date)  at  Vienna ;  a  barbarous 
English  Torsion  aooompanied  the  German  text. 
In  181 3  Clement!  published  a  yocal  score  with  a 
better  version,  llie  Rev.  John  Webb  followed 
with  a  further  improvement,  and  more  recently, 
in  1840  or  41,  Professor  E.  Taylor  made  a  fourth. 
A  selection  fiY)m  '  Spring '  was  given  at  Birming- 
ham Festival  181 7  ;  Spring  and  Summer  at  the 
same  place  in  i82(X  It  was  on  the  repertoire  of 
the  Cecilian  Society;  and  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  performed  it  on  Dec  5.  1851,  and  four 
times  more  down  to  1^77.  [Gr-] 

SEBALD,  Am ALis.  The  reoards  of  the  Sing- 
akademie  in  Berlin  oontain  the  names  of  Frau 
von  Sebald  (geb.  Schwadke>,  alto,  1 79 1 , her  daugh- 
ters Amalie,  1 801,  and  Auguste,  i8oa,  soprani. 
They  appear  first  as  soloists  in  1794*  i^3> 
and  1804  respectively.  Amalle  is  reported  to 
have  had  'an  enchantingly  beautiful  voice.* 
C.  M.  von  Weber  was  in  Berlin  in  181  a.  Of  all 
his  acquaintances  made  there,  two,  says  his  son, 
wert  special  objects  of  affection  ever  uterwards. 
One  was  LichteDstein ;  'the  other  was  the 
youngest  of  two  most  amiable,  extremely  mu- 
sical sisters,  Auguste  and  Amalie  Sebald.  For 
the  second,  in  the-  highest  degree  distinguished 
alike  for  her  Intellectual  and  physical  charms, 
Weber  conceived  a  warm  and  deep,  and,  through 
the  lady's  virtues,  a  highlv  ennobling  affection.' 
As  Weber  in  x8i  2,  so  Beethoven  the  year  before, 
who  met  her  at  Toplitz,  whither  she  had  come 
with  the  onoe>famou8  Countess  von  der  Becke, 
whose  house  in  Berlin,  the  'Kecksche  Palais,' 
afterwards  became  the  home  of  the  Mendelssohns. 
[See  vol.  ii.  p.  258  a.]  The  impressionable  com- 
poser then  wrote  the  iollowing  epigram  in  her 

album : — 

lAidvrig  van  Beethoven 

den  Sie,  wenn  8ie  auch  wollteo 

doch  nieht  yergeeien  eoilten. 

[Whom  even  if  yon  would 
I*oz)BeC  you  never  ehoold.] 

T6pUta  am.  8.  Angoit  1812.^ 
He  met  her  there  again  in  Sept.  181 2,  and  a 
series  of  notes  to  her  of  that  date,  published  by 
Jahn  in  the  'Grenzboten,*  from  copies  furnished 
by  the  writer  of  this  notioe,  shows  the  extraor- 
dinary impression  which  she  made  upon  him.' 

On  May  8,  1816,  Beethoven  wvote  in>  a  letter 
to  Ries,  'Everything  good  to  your  wife ;  I,  alas, 
have  none;  I  have  found  but  one,  and  her  I 
never  can  possess.'  On  Sept.  16  of  the  same  year, 
he  said  to  Giannatado,  that '  he  loved  unhappily ; 
that  some  five  years  before  he  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  person,  closer  connexion  with 
whom  he  should  have  considered  the  highest 

1  The  'ISU'  wu  probably  addad  to  BaeUioraD't  Antogtaph.  aod 
■bould  be  1811.  He  was  not  at  TOpliU  on  Aug.  8. 1812.  (Tharei'e  Baa* 
thoven.  ill.  810.) 

>  Tbaae  letteri,  aeren  In  nmnbor.  are  gtven  In  Ibid.  tU.S18-fl4. 
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happiness  of  his  life.  This  was  not  to  be  thought 
of  for  a  moment,  almost  an  utter  impossibility,  s 
chimera.  Still,  his  love  was  now  as  strong  as  on 
the  first  day.  Such  harmony,  he  added,  had  he 
never  found  before.  He  had  never  declared  him- 
self, and  yet  had  not  been  able  to  get  her  out 
of  his  mind.* 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Beethoven  composed 
the  cycle  of  songs  'To  the  distant  loved  one.' 
Schindler  supposed  his  'Autumn  love'  to  have 
been  for  a  certain  Marie  Koschak  :  he  is  vrrong; 
Beethoven  never  saw  that  lady  until  after  she 
had  married.  Dr.  Pachler.  Amalie  Sebald  married 
the  Berlin  Justizrath  Krause. 

AUQUBTS  SiBALD  mamed  Bishop  Bitschel,  a 
well-known  theologian.  [A.W.T.] 

SEOGO  RECITATIVE,,  accurately  Rbcita- 
TITO  Ssooo—that  is,  'dry' — (also  R.  parlante; 
Germ.  Einfache  Beeitativ,  Spreehende  Beeitativ; 
Ft.  Recitatif  sant  Orehegtre ;  Eng.  Simple  Reci- 
tative ;  Plain  Recitative.)  The  simplest  form  of 
Declamatory  Music,  unreUeved  either  by  Melody, 
or  Rhythm,  and  accompanied  only  by  a  Thorougn- 
baas.    [See  Recitative.] 

It  was  invented  at  Florence  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  i6th  century ;  and  first  extensively 
employed,  in  the  year  i6oo,  in  Peri's  *  Euridioe,' 
and  Cavaliere's '  La  Rappresentaadone  dell'  Anima 
e  del  Corpo.'  During  the  Classical  iGra,  it  was 
used  in  Opera  and  Oratorio  as  the  chief  exponent 
of  the  Action  of  the  Drama.  Rossini  first  de- 
parted from  the  universal  custom,^  boldly  ao- 
companying  the  whole  of  the  Declamatory  Music 
in  'Otello'  bv  the  full  Stringed  Band.  Spohr 
entirely  banished  the  simpler  form  of  Recitative 
from  the  Oratorio,  using  both  Stringed  and  Wind 
Instruments  in  his  Accompaniments,  throughout 
Later  Composers  scorn  to  use  it,  even  in  Opera 
Bufia.  The  change  of  custom,  like  all  other 
progressive  movements,  has  its  advantages  and 
its  disadvantages.  It  increases  the  interest  of 
Scenes  which,  deprived  of  the  resources  of 
the  Orchestra,  might  become  tedious :  but  it 
seriously  diminishes  the  amount  of  contrast  at* 
tainable  in  effects  of  colouring  and  ehiarotcwro, 
by  depriving  the  picture  of  its  weaker  tones, 
and  tnus  confining  the  possible  gradation  of 
light  and  shade  within  much  narrower  limits 
than  those  which  Mozart,  Cimarosa,  and  even 
Rossini  himself,  in  his  earlier  years,  turned  to 
such  splendid  account.  It  is  true  that  advanced 
Composers  endeavour  to  supply,  at  the  upper  end 
of  tne  scale  of  effect,  a  sufficient  number  of 
gradations  to  compensate  for  those  they  have  cut 
away  from  the  lower  portion  of  its  range :  but> 
there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  addition  of  Sax 
Tubas  and  Ophideides;  and,  were  there  none,  the 
contrast  between  simple  Recitative,  and  even  the 
lowest  form  of  Orchestral  Accompaniment,  is  in- 
finitely stronger,  in  proportion,  than  that  between 
the /oi^isnmo  of  the  ordinary  Orchestra,  and  any 
amount  of  extra  power  that  can  be  added  to  it.' 

In  the  1 8th  century,  Recitative  secoo  was  always 
accompanied  by  the  Stringed  Basses  alone,  the 
Harmonies  indicated  beneath  the  Thoroughbass 

t  Bee  the  aeoount  of  JI«e<laMee  AroaMatala,  p.  as. 
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bdng  filled  in  on  the  HarpBichord,  Pianoforte,  or 
Organ.  As  a  general  role,  these  Harmoniee  were 
rery  amply  expressed:  but^  when  relief  was 
needed,  considerable  licence  was  permitted  to  the 
Acoompanyist.    Such  a  passage  as  the  following 
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might  therefore  have  been  aooompanied,  without 
any  excess  of  liberty,  by  the  passages  indicated 
in  small  notes,  provided  they  were  sparingly 
introduced,  played  lightly,  and  not  brought  too 
prominently  forward. 


Doif  GiovAmn. 


LspoasLXiO. 


Don  GiovAKirr. 


When  the  Harpsichord  and  the  Pianoforte 
were  banished  from  the  Opera  Orchestra,  the  Ac- 
companiment of  Recitative  seoco  was  confided 
to  the  principal  Violoncollo  and  Double  Bass ;  the 
former  filling  in  the  Harmonies  in  light  Arpeggios, 
while  the  latter  confined  itself  to  the  simple 
notes  of  the  Basso  eontinuo.  In  this  way,  the 
Recitatives  were  performed,  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  by 
lindley  and  Dntgonettt, '  who  always  played 
at  the  same  desk,  and  aooompanied  with  a  per- 


fection attained  by  no  other  Artists  in  the  world, 
though  Charles  Jane  Ashley  was  considered  only 
second  to  Lindley  in  expression  and  judgment. 
The  general  style  of  their  Accompaniment  was 
exceedingly  simple,  consisting  only  of  plain  Chords, 
played  arpeggiando;  but  occasionally  the  two 
old  friends  would  launch  .out  into  passages  as 
elaborate  as  those  shown  in  the  following  example ; 
Dragonetti  playing  the  large  notes,  and  Lindley 
the  small  ones. 


Don  Giovannl 


Lbpohsllo. 


Don  Oiotannt. 


;KM,tjteesx!;g|ge  ^    r^^ 
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In  no  country  has  this  peculiar  style  been  so 
successfully  cultivated  as  in  England ;  where  the 
traditions  of  its  best  period  are  not  yet  forgotten. 
Attempts  have  lately  been  made  to  superMde  it, 
by  filling  in  the  Harmonies  on  the  Pianoforte,  or 
arranging  them  for  the  Band.  [W.S.R.] 

SECHTER,  SixoH.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  modem  contrapuntists.  Bom  at 
Friedberg,  in  Bohemia,  on  Oct.  ii,  1788.  In 
1804,  after  a  moderate  musical  education,  he 
went  to  Vienna,  where  he  applied  himself  with 
ardour  to  theoretical  studies.  In  1809,  while 
Vienna  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Dragonetti — then  living 
in  concealment  under  the  curious  apprehension 
that  Napoleon  would  oblige  him  to  go  ta  Paris — 
for  whom  he  wrote  the  pianoforte  accompani- 
ments to  his  concertos  for  the  double  bass.  In 
1810  Sechter  became  teacher  of  the  piano  and 
singing  to  the  Blind  Institute,  for  which  he 
wrote  many  songs  and  two  masses.  During 
the  whole  of  this  time  he  pushed  forward  his 
studies,  working  more  especially  at  Bach  and 
Mozart.    He  found   a   good   friend   in  Abb^ 
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Stadler,  through  whose  means  three  of  Sechter^s 
masses  were  performed  at  the  court  chapel.  A 
requiem  of  his,  and  a  chorus  from  Schiller's 
'Bride  of  Messina'  were  also  executed  in  the 
Concert  Spirituel  with  success.  In  1824  he 
became  Court-organist,  first  as  subordinate,  and 
in  1825,  on  the  death  of  Worzischeck,  as  chief, 
an  office  which  he  retained  till  his  death.  His 
fame  as  a  theoretical  teacher  attracted  numerous 
scholars,  amongst  others  the  great  Schubert,  who 
was  on  the  point  of  taking  lessons  frt>m  him, 
when  attached  by  his  last  illness.  The  Emperor 
Ferdinand  conferred  upon  him  the  large  gold 
medal  for  a  grand  mass  dedicated  to  his  majesty, 
which  was  shortly  followed  by  the  order  of 
St.  Louis  from  the  Duke  of  Lucca.  In  1850  he 
became  Professor  of  Composition  in  the  Conser- 
vatorium  at  Vienna.  His  Aphorisms,  etc.,  which 
he  com^kunioMed  to  the  Vienna  Allg.  musik. 
Zeitung„  show  him  to  have  been  a  profound 
thinker,  and  give  many  instructive  hints  both  to 
teachers  and  scholars.  His  most  intimate  friends 
were  Staudigl,  Lutz,  and  Holzel,  for  whoin  he 
wrote    a    quantity    of    humorous    Volkdieder 
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in  oontrapunt«l  style,  as  well  at  many  comio 
operettM,  ballads,  etc.  His  diligence  in  stady 
was  astonishing.  No  day  passed  in  which  he 
did  not  write  a  fugue.  A  few  years  before  his 
death  he  had  the  misfortune,  through  his  own 
ffood  nature,  to  lose  almost  everythiog,  and 
died  on  the  lath  September,  1867,  nearly  80 
years  old,  in  poverty  and  privation.  Sechter 
was  much  esteemed  and  beloved  for  his  sim- 
plicity and  goodness,  and  it  may  be  trulv  said 
that  ne  had  no  enemies.  His  system,  tnough 
severe,  was  simple,  dear,  and  logical,  ms 
scholars  were  almost  innumerable :  amongst  them 
may  be  mentioned,  Preyer,  Nottebohm,  the 
Princess  Czartorijski,  Sucher,  Bibl,  Rosa  Kastner 
(Escudier),  Rufinatscha,  Bruckner,  Otto  Bach, 
Ddhler,  Schachner,  Filtsch,  S.  Bagge,  Benoni, 
Vieuxtemps,  Pauer,  C.  F.  Pohl,  and  Thalbeig. 
Notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  his  lessons 
he  found  time  to  compose  a  great  deal  of 
music.  His  unpublished  works  in  the  Imperial 
Library  and  the  Musikverein  at  Vienna  contain 
4  oratorios,  operas  and  large  cantatas,  music  for 
voice,  organ,  and  pianoforte,  including  104 
variations  on  an  original  theme  of  104  bars ; 
also  a  complete  theoretical  treatise  ready  for 
publication,  in  two  portions,  first  on  acoustics, 
second  on  canon.  Among  his  published  works 
are  an  edition  of  Marpurg  on  the  Fugue,  with 
many  additions ;  Grundsatze  der  musik.  Composi- 
tion (3  vols.  B.  &  H.) ;  1 2  masses ;  Practical  ex- 
amples of  accompaniment  from  figured  bass,  op. 
59 ;  Practical  school  of  thorough  bass,  op.  49,  98; 
preludes  for  the  organ,  in  four  books  ;  fugues, 
hymns,  chorale  preludes ;  4  fugues  for  PF.,  op.  5, 
dedicated  to  Beethoven ;  fugue  in  C  minor,  to  the 
memory  of  Schubert,  op.  43 ;  etc.,  etc.  Sechter 
completed  the  grand  fugue  for  the  orchestra  in 
D  major,  left  imperfect  by  Mosart.         [C.F«P.] 

SECOND.  The  smallest  interval  in  the  scale 
nsed  for  musical  purposes.  It  is  described  by 
notes  which  a:te  next  to  -each  other  on  the  stave, 
or  by  letters  which  lie  next  each  other  in  the 
alphabet,  as  A  B.  B  C,  C  D|,  Eb  F|. 


i 


(«) 


(b) 


(0 
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Three  kinds  can  be  practicallv  distinguished.  The 
minor  second,  which  is  equal  to  a  semitone,  as  at 
(&)  in  the  example ;  the  major  second,  which  is 
equal  to  a  tone,  as  at  (a) ;  and  the  augmented 
second,  which  is  equal  to  three  semitones,  as  at 
(0).  They  are  all  discords,  but  are  characterised 
by  different  degrees  of  roughness.  The  minor 
second  is  extremely  harsh,  Uie  major  decidedly 
so,  though  not  so  extremely,  and  the  augmented 
second  but  slightly.  In  ordinary  musi^  usage 
the  last  is  actually  the  same  interval  as  a  minor 
third,  which  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  dissonance 
at  all ;  nevertheless  the  -ear,  distinguishing  rela^ 
tions  instinctively,  classifies  the  combinations  ac- 
cording to  their  context  as  having  a  ^Kssonant  or 
consonant  significance.  Thus  when  the  context 
suggests  the  interval  Ab  Bjn,  the  mind  will  not 
accept  it  aa  final,  but  as  a  diasonamca  requiring 
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resolution ;  whereas  if  the  same  interval  oould 
be  expressed  as  Ab  Cb,  it  might  be  recognised 
as  a  characteristic  portion  of  the  minor  chord 
of  Ab,  and  could  be  accepted  as  final  without 
desire  for  further  motion. — ^The  numerical  ratios 
of  the  several  intervals  in  just  intonation  are  given 
as  follows : — the  minor  second,  16:15;  the  grave 
major  second,  10:9;  the  acute  major  second  9:8; 
and  the  augmented  second  75  :  64.     [C.H.H.P.] 

SECONDO.  The  second  player  in  a  duet. 
[See  Primo.J 

SEDIE,  DELLE-,  Enbioo,  baritone  singer,  son 
of  Arcangelo  Delle-Sedie,  merchant  of  Leghorn, 
Italy,  bora  18  26.  In  the  year  1848  he  volun- 
teered in  the  army  of  Charles  Albert  of  Pied- 
mont, and  fought  against  the  Austrians  in  the 
war  for  Italian  independence.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Curtatone  but  afterwards 
released,  and  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  of 
the  following  year  retired  from  the  army  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant.  Under  the  direction  of 
his  fellow-citizen,  Orazio  Gralassi,  he  then  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  singing,  add  in  185 1  made 
his  d^but  at  Pistoia  in  Nabucco. 

In  1854  he  was  engaged  to  perform  Rigoletto 
at  Florence:  casting  aside  the  traditional  con- 
ception of  Yaresi,  who  had  created  the  rdle  at 
Venice,  he  adopted  an  entirely  original  render- 
ing of  the  character,  and  at  once  asserted  him- 
self as  an  artist  of  high  rank.  From  that  time 
his  position  was  secure ;  he  appeared  with  un- 
vaiying  success  at  Rome,  Milan,  Vienna,  Paris, 
and  London,  and  though  posseased  of  so  little 
voice  as  to  gain  the  sobriquet  of  U  hariiono 
tenia  voce,  he  made  np  by  dramatic  accent  and 

Jurity  of  style  for  the  shortcomings  of  nature, 
n  1867,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Auber,  he 
accepted  a  professoi-ship  at  the  Conservatoire 
of  Paris  on  the  most  advantageous  terms  hitherto 
offered.  Under  him  a  commission  was  appointed 
for  the  -entire  remodelling  of  that  institution, 
but  the  death  of  Auber,  and  the  ontbi-eak  of 
the  Franco- Prussian  war,  compelled  the  govern- 
ment to  abandon  their  intention.  In  1874  he 
published  a  large  work  upon  the  art  of  singing 
and  musical  declamation,  under  the  tiUe  of  J^AH 
Lyrique,o{ which  a  lengthy  critical  notice  appeared 
in  the  *  Westminster  Review '  of  July  1 876. 

Signer  Delle-Sedie  is  a  Cavaliere  of  the  Order 
-of  the  Crown  of  Italy,  for  his  military  services 
in  the  campaigns  of  1848, 1849 ;  Cavaliere  of  the 
order  of  SS.  Maurisio  and  Lauaro ;  and  member 
of  many  societies  and  academies  both  of  Italy  and 
France.  He  has  now  retired  from  the  stagey 
lives  in  Paris,  and  devotes  himself  entirely  to 
the  teaching  of  his  art.  [J.C.G.] 

SEE,  THE  CONQUERING  HERO  COlfES. 
A  well-known  piece  of  Handel's  music.  It  occurs 
in  the  3rd  act  of  *  Joshua^*  as  a  welcome  to  Caleb 
after  the  taking  of  Debir,  in  three  repetitions  of 
the  same  form :  (1)  Chorus  of  youths,  S.S.A.,  lines 
I  and  2  repeated  as  a  horn  duet ;  (a)  As  a  duel 
(Stgnore  Cassarini  and  GalU)  with  flute  accom- 
paniment; (3)in  full  chorus.  'Joshua*  was  finished 
Aug.  12,  1747,  and  produced  Maroh  9,  1748. 
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'Judas  MaocabeuB^  was  produced  April  I,  1747, 
and  repeated  April  i,  1747,  'with  additions.* 
One  of  the  additions  was  '  See,  the  conquering 
hero/  doubtless  on  account  of  the  great  success 
which  had  greeted  it  in  'Joshua'  three  weeks 
before.  The  air  has  been  often  treated  as  a  theme 
for  variations,  and  Reinecke  has  recently  com- 
bined it  with  the  chorale  'Nun  danket  alle  Gott,' 
in  his  overture  'Friedensfreier'  (1872)  at  the 
oonolusion  of  the  Peace  between  Germany  and 
France.  [G.] 

SEGNO,  t.0.  the  sign  S.    [See  Dal  Siono.] 

SEGUE,  *  follows'— as  Segue  l*  aria,  *  the  aria 
follows';  a  direction  frequently  found  at  the  end 
of  recitatives.  It  is  thus  equivalent  to  the  mere 
modem  word  attaeca.  It  is  also  found  occasion- 
ally at  the  foot  of  a  page  where  a  space  is  left 
afW  one  movement  in  order  that  the  next  may 
begin  at  the  top,  tp  avoid  turning  over  in  the 
middle.  It  then  indicates  that  no  stop  is  to  be 
made  between  the  two  movements.     [J  A.F.M.] 

SEGUIDILLA  (sometimes  written  Sigdi- 
oilla),  a  popular  national  dance  of  Spain.  The 
origin  of  both  name  and  dance  are  uncertain;  it 
existed  in  La  Mancha  in  the  time  of  Cervantes 
(see  Don  Quixote,  Part  II,  chap.  38),  but  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  whether  it  is  indigenous, 
or  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  Moors.  It  is 
however  certain  that  from  La  Mancha  it  spread 
all  over  Spain,  and  it  is  still  danced  in  both 
town  and  countiy.  Seguidillas  are  divided  into 
three  kinds — Seguidillas  Manchegas,  the  original 
form  of  the  dance,  in  which  it  assumes  -a  gay 
and  lively  character ;  Seguidillas  Boleras,*  more 
measured  and  stately;  and  Seguidillas  (^itanas, 
danced  very  slowly  and  sentimentally.  To  these 
some  writers  add  a  fourth  kind,  the  Seguidillas 
Taleadas,  said  to  be  a  combination  of  the  original 
Seguidilla  with  the  Cachucha.  The  music  ii 
written  in  3-4  or  3-8  time,  nsnally  in  a  minor 
key,  and  is  performed  <on  the  guitar  with  ooca- 
sionally  a  flute,  violin,  or  castanet  aocompani- 
moit.  The  eoplat,  or  words  sung  by  the  musicians, 
are  written  in  couplets  of  four  short  lines  followed 
by  an  ettreviUo  or  refrain  of  three  lines,  but  some 
ooplas  want  this  latter  feature.  Both  music  and 
words  often  partake  of  the  character  of  an  im- 
provisation, the  former  remarkable  for  strange 
and  sudden  modulations,  and  the  latter  treating 
of  both  serious  and  comic  subjects.  A  coUeotion 
of  ooplas  was  published  at  the  end  of  the  last 
oentury  by  N.  Zamacola,  writing  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Don  Precise.  From  the  intro- 
duction to  this  book,  the  following  quaint 
description  of  the  Seguidilla  is  translated :  '  So 
■con  as  two  young  people  of  the  opposite  sexes 
present  themselves  standing  face  to  face  at  a 
distance  of  about  two  varas'  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  the  '  ritomelo'  or  prelude  of  the  music 
begins ;  then  the  seguidilla  is  insinuated  by  the 
voice — if  it  be  a  manchega,  by  singing  the  first 
line  of  the  copla,  if  it  be  »  bolera,  by  singing 

I  Hot  tobacoBfrandtd  with  Um  Bolero.  Mid  to  haro  Imhi  iBVooted 
ki  ITBO  bj  Doo  Sebutbui  Ztren. 

tlfWft-SAlMhM. 
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two  lines,  which  must  only  take  up  four  barF. 
The  guitar  follows,  playing  a  pasacalle ;'  and 
at  the  fourth  bar  the  seguidilla  begins  to  be 
sung.  Then  the  dance  breaks  out  with  castanets 
or  crotolas,*  running  on  for  a  space  of  nine 
bars,  with  which  the  first  part  concludes.  The 
guitar  continues  playing  the  pasacalle,  during 
which  the  dancers  change  to  opposite  positions 
by  means  of  a  veiy  deliberate  and  simple  pro- 
menade (*  paseo*).  While  singing  again,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  bar,  each  goes  on  for 
nine  bars  more,  making  the  variations  and  differ- 
ences of  their  respective  sohoob,  which  forms  the 
second  part.  Again  they  change  places,  and 
upon  each  dancer  returning  to  the  spot  where 
they  began  to  dance,  the  &rd  part  goes  on  in 
the  same  way  as  the  second,  and  on  arriving  at 
the  ninth  bar,  the  voice,  the  instrument,  and  the 
castanets  cease  all  at  once,  and  as  if  impromptu, 
the  room  remaining  in  silence,  and  the  dancers 
standing  inmiovable  in  various  beautiful  attitudes, 
which  is  what  we  call  *'well  stopped"  (Bien 
parade).*  Space  will  not  allow  us  to  give  an 
example  of  the  music  which  accompanies  this 
beautiful  dance.    In  Book  IV.  of  Luigi  Borghi*8 

*  Opera  Dances'  (London,  1783)  is  a  seguidilla 
modified  for  theatrical  representation,  and  in  the 
First  Act  of  'Garmen*  there  is  a  Spanish  air 
which  Biset  has  entitled  '  Seguidille.'  Better 
examples  than  these  will  be  found  in  Mendel's 
Lexicon  (sub  voce  SeguidiUa),  and  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Part  I.  of  Mariano  Soriano  Fuertes's 

*  Historia  de  la  Musica  Espaflola '  (Madrid,  1 855- 

1859),  in  which  specimens  are  given   of   the 

varieties  of  the  dance.     With  regard  to  the 

words,  the  following  copla  (fr\>m  Don  Preciso's 

'Colleocion  de  Coplas,'  Madrid,  1799)  may  serve 

as  «n  example : 

El  Lanes  me  eBamoro, 
MirtM  lo  digo. 
Mi^ToolM  me  aedaro, 
JAoTM  oontigo: 
VidmM  doy  aelos 

Y  Sabsdo  y  Domingo  

Bcuoo  Amor  naevo.^  [W.B.S.] 

S^UIN,  Arthur  Edward  Sheldbn,  oon^- 
monly  known  as  Edward,  was  bom  in  London, 
April  7, 1809.  He  received  his  musical  education 
at  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Music,  and  first  ap- 
peared in  public  in  18  a8  at  concerts  and  perform- 
ances of  Italian  operas  given  by  its  pupils. 
His  voice  was  a  deep  bass,  of  very  extensive 
compass,  and  he  met  with  a  verjr  favourable  re- 
ception. In  1829  he  sang  at  Exeter  Festival. 
In  183 1  he  appeared  at  the  theatre  in  Tottenham 
Street  as  Polyphemus  in  Handel's  'Acis  and 
Galatea.'  In  183  a  he  sang  at  the  Concert  of 
Ancient  Music.  In  1833  and  1834  he  was  en- 
gaged at  Covent  Garden,  and  in  the  latter  year 
appeared  at  the  King's  Theatre  as  II  Conte 
Robinson  in  Gimaroea's  'Matrimonio  Segreto,' 
and  also  sang  at  the  Festival  in  Westminster 

a  Lltenlly  '•tnct-p«M*;  wj  popator  itxMt-ioiif.  8m  Paisa- 
CAOUO.  ToL  IL  p.  661a. 

«  AkJndofcMtant. 

*  TiftMlatloo:— 'Oo  ]fond»r  I  ftJl  In  lore,  oa  Tnatday  I  *aj  10, 
WadoMdAj  I  dMlftra  lUTMir.  Thunday  I  tneeaed :  Prld«r  I  c»UM 
jcalouiT.  *nd  Saturday  and  SuDday  I  Mtk  a  IhMh  tOTai* 
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Abbey.  From  1835  to  1837  he  wm  engag^ed  fti 
Drury  Lane.  In  August  1838  he  appeared  at 
the  English  Opera  House  in  Macfarren  s  'Devil's 
Opera,'  and  soon  afterwards  quitted  England 
for  America,  made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
National  Theatre,  New  York,  as  the  Count 
in  Rooks's  'Ami  lie'  on  Oct.  15, 1838,  and  was 
extremely  well  received.  He  afberwards  formed 
an  opera  company  named  '  The  Seguin  Troupe,' 
who  performed  at  various  places  in  the  United 
States  uid  Canada.  Amongst  other  distinctions 
he  was  elected  a  chief  by  one  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  received  an  Indian  name,  signifyinff  'The 
man  with  the  deep  mellow  voice';  an  honour 
which  had  never  before  been  conferred  on  any 
Englishman,  except  Edmund  Kean,  the  tragedian. 
He  died  at  New  York,  Dec.  9,  185a. 

His  wife,  Ank  Childb,  was  also  a  pupil  of  the 
Boyal  Academy  of  Music,  and  appeared  in  public 
as  a  soprano  singer  in  i8a8  in  the  same  peiform- 
anoes  as  her  future  husband,  and  witn  equal 
suoeess.  In  1833  she  sang  at  the  Concert  of 
Ancient  Music,  and  in  1 834  at  the  Westminster 
Abbey  Festival.  After  performing  Cemt  two  or 
three  seasons  at  the  King's  Theatre  as  '  seconda 
donna,'  she  appeared  on  the  English  stage  at 
Drary  Lane,  Nov.  3,  1837,  '^  Donna  Anna  in 
the  English  version  of  Mozart's  '  Don  Giovanni.* 
She  accompanied  her  husband  to  America  and 
performed  in  opera  until  his  death,  when  she 
retired  from  the  stage  and  taught  music  in  New 
York,  where  she  was  residing  in  1880. 

His  younger  brother,  William  Hekbt  Ssouin, 
bom  1814,  also  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  possessed  a  light  bass  voice  and  was  a 
concert  singer  and  member  of  the  ohoir  of  the 
Temple  Church.  He  died  Deo.  a8,  1850.  He 
married  Miss  GoooH,  soprano  singer,  a  fellow 
pupil  at  the  Academy,  who  survived  him  a  few 
years  only.  [W.H.H.] 

SEHNSUCHT  ('longing'  or  'yearning'— an 
untranslatable  word). 

Nar  wer  die  Sshnsaoht  kennt 
WeiM  WM  ioh  fUhle, 

is  one  of  the  Songs  of  Mignon  in  Goethe's 
Wilhelm  Meister,  which  has  been  specially  at- 
tractive to  two  great  composers.  Beethoven 
composed  it  four  times  for  voice  and  PF. — three 
times  in  G  minor,  once  in  Eb  major— and  the  four 
were  published  Sept.  aa,  1 810,  at  Vienna.  Schu- 
bert set  the  words  four  times — twice  as  a  solo 
song  for  soprano  (op.  6a,  no.  4,  and  ao  lieder, 
no.  13) ;  as  a  duet  for  Mignon  and  the  Harper 
(op.  6a,  no.  1);  and  as  a  quintet  for  men's 
voices.  Goethe  wrote  another '  Sehnsucht'  (*  Was 
zieht  mir  das  Hera  so  f '  Schubert,  Lf.  37,  a)  ;  and 
songs  with  the  same  title  are  found  in  the  works 
of  Schiller  ('Ach  aus  dieses  Thales  grunden,' 
Schubert,  op.  39),  Mayrhofer  ('  Der  Lcrche  wol- 
kennahe,'  Schubert,  op.  8,  a),  and  Seidl  ('Die 
Schiebe  freiert,'  Schubert,  op.  105,  4). 

The  so-called  Sehnsucht-walzer,  known  also  as 
*  Le  Desir,'  often  attributed  to  Beethoven,  was 
compiled  from  a  '  Trauer-walzer '  composed  by 
Schubert  in  1816,  and  published  Nov.  2^,  1831, 


as  no.  a  of  '^Original  Ti&nae,'  op.  9,  and  from 
Hinmael's  '  Favorit-walaer* ;  and  was  published 
under  Beethoven'aname  by  Schotts  in  xii6.  [G.] 

SEMBRICH,  Mabzslla.  bom  1858  at  Lem- 
berg,  Galioia,  was  taught  music  by  her  fisther, 
and  played  in  publiic  both  piano  and  violin  at  the 
age  of  twelve ;  she  afterwards  received  further 
imitruotion  on  these  instruments  firam  Stengel 
(to  whom  she  is  now  married),  and  Bruckmann, 
both  professors  at  Lembei^g.  She  then  went  to 
Vienna,  for  completion  of  her  studies  ynder  Lisst, 
but  discovering  herself  to  be  the  possessor  of  a 
fine  voice,  determined  to  attempt  a  voeal  career, 
and  for  that  purpose  studied  singing  at  Milan 
under  Lamperti  the  younger  (at  present  professor 
at  the  Conservatorium,  Dresden).  On  June  3, 
1877,  she  made  her  d^ut  at  Athens  as  Elvira  in 
'  I  Puritani,'  and  was  highly  successful  there  for 
two  months  in  that,  and  as  Lucia  and  Dinorah. 
She  returned  to  Vienna,  studied  the  German 
repertoire  under  Professor  Levy,,  and  in  Oct. 
1878  nukie  a  highly  successful  d^but  at  Dresden 
as  Lucia.  She  remained  there  until  the  spring 
of  1880,  becoming  well  known  for  her  perform- 
ances of  Zerlina,  Susanna,  and  Constance,  of 
Mozart,  the  heroines  in  Flotow's  Martha  and 
Stradella,  of  Gilda,  Amina,  etc.  She  sang  at  the 
Lower  Rhine  Musical  Festival  of  1880 ;  and 
June  I  a  of  the  same  year  made  her  first  appear- 
ance in  England  at  Uie  Royal  Italian  Opera  as 
Lucia,  and  was  greatly  successful  in  that,  Amina, 
and  Margaret  of  Valois.  She  returned  there  for 
the  seasons  i88t-8a,  playing  for  the  first  time  in 
England  Dinorah,  and  Constance  in  the  revival  of 
Mozart's  '  EntfUhrung.'  She  has  also  sung  at 
Milan,  Vienna,  Warsaw,  St.  Petersburg,  Mosoow, 
etc.,  and  during  her  engagements  abroad  has  oe- 
casionally  played  with  great  success  in  the  two- 
fold capacity  of  pianist  and  violinist.  Madame 
Sembrich's  voice  is  about  i\  octaves  in  compass, 
vis.  from  the  lower  C  to  F  in  all»  and  is  very 


brilliant  in  the  upper  register ;  she  also 
considerable  powers  of  execution.  [A-C] 

SEMELE,  a  secular  oratorio  by  Handel,  was 
composed  in  1743,  between  June  3  and  July  4. 
The  libretto  is  lightly  altered  horn,  an  opera* 
book  of  Congreve's,  written  in  1707.  *  Semele* 
is  termed  by  Arnold  'A  Dramatic  Perfom- 
ance,'  by  Mainwaring  'An  English  opera  bat 
called  an  Oratorio,'  while  it  was  announced  at 
different  times  in  the  'General  Advertiser'  as 
'Semele,  after  the  maimer  of  an  Opera,'  and 
*  Semele,  after  the  mani^er  of  an  Oratorio.*  The 
first  performance  took  place  on  Feb.  10,  I744« 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  where  it  was  re- 
peated three  times  in  the  same  year.  In  the 
following  December  it  was  performed  twioe,  with 
additions  and  alterations,  at  the  King's  Theatre, 
Hayroarket,  and  was  revived  by  Smith  and 
Stanley  in  176a.  The  Cambridge  University 
Musical  Sodety  revived  it  on  November  a7, 
1878.  The  original  MS.  is  in  Buckingham 
Palace,  but  there  are  some  interesting  sketches 
(principally  of  Act  iii.)  in  the  Fitswilliam 
Museum  at  Cambridge.  [W.B.S.] 


SEMET. 

8EMET,  TsioPHiLB,  born  at  Lille^  Sept.  6, 
1824.  The  prises  for  the  cello  and  harmony 
which  he  gained  at  the  local  Gonservatoiie  pro- 
cared  him  a  grant  from  the  municipality  to  study 
in  Paris,  and  he  entered  Hal^vy's  class  for  com- 
position, but  left  without  obtaining  a  prize,  in 
order  to  take  to  teaching.  He  was,  however,  a 
thorough  artist,  and  his  vein  of  original  melody 
and  refined  harmony  soon  made  him  known. 
His  first  work  was  merely  a  few  songs  and  some 
charming  orchestral  music  for  <La  petite  Fadette/ 
yaudeville  in  a  acts  (Vari^t^,  Dec.  a8,  1850), 
but  he  at  length  procured,  through  his  fellow- 
pupil  Carvalho,  a  better  opportunity,  and  his 
'Nuits  d'Es|>agne/  2  acts  (May  a6),  and  'La 
Demoiselle  d*honneur,'  3  acts  (Dec.  30),  were 
both  produced  in  1857  with  success  at  the  ThdAtre 
Lyrique;  'Gil  Bias  (March  36,  i860),  an  op^ra- 
oomique  in  5  acts,  and  *  Ondine,*  3  acts  (Jan.  7, 
1863) — the  former  his  most  popular  piece — fol- 
lowed at  the  same  theatre,  but  his  next  work, 
'La  petite  Fadette'  (Sept.  11,  1869),  libretto  by 
Carr^  (he  was  evidently  a  great  admirer  of 
Oeorges  Sand),  was  produced  at  the  Op^ra 
Ckmiique.  In  this  work — revived  at  Lille,  April 
1 88 1,  with  enthusiastic  applause— there  is  much 
colour  and  expression,  and  great  charm,  indeed 
all  Semet's  works  contain  real  gems  of  melody 
and  harmony.  Their  drawback  is  their  difficulty. 

Besides  his  operas  he  composed  songs  for  a  piece 
called  ^Constantinople*  (1854);  mel(Kiies;  a  can- 
tata (performed  at  the  Op^ra,  Aug.  15, 1 863) ;  airs 
de  ballet  for  *  Les  Pirates  de  la  Savane '  (1867),  and 
many  part-songs,  some  of  which,  especially  *  La 
Danse  des  Sylphes,'  are  remarkable. 

M.  Semet,  who  has  for  many  years  played  the 
drums  at  the  Op^ra,  has  brought  out  no  new 
work  since  1870.  In  common  with  many  other 
composers  he  is  looking  forward  to  the  revival 
of  a  third  Th^tre  Lyrique  in  Paris,  and  in  the 
meantime  lives  in  retirement  at  Cr^teil.    [G.G.] 

SEMIBREVE  (Lat  Semibrevit ;  Ital  Semi- 
hreve ;  Fr.  Rondt ;  Germ.  Taktnote,  Game  Note), 
Franco  of  Cologne,  the  earliest  known  writer 
on  Measured  Music  {Cantiu  menturabilia)  who 
famishes  the  types  from  which  the  forms  of 
our  modem  Notation  are  evidehtly  derived,  de- 
scribes notes  of  four  different  kinds — the  Double 
Long  (or  Large),  the  Long,  the  Breve,  and  the 
Semibreve — which  last  was,  in  his  day,  the 
shortest  note  in  use,  though  no  very  long  time 
elapsed  before  the  Minim  was  added  to  the  list. 
The  fiorms  of  these  notes  are  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  suggested  by  those  of  the  Neumae 
of  an  earlier  period ;  the  Large  and  Long  being 
clearly  traceable  to  theVirga;  and  the  Breve 
and  Semibreve  to  the  Functus.^  Don  Nicola 
Vioentino,  however,  in  his  '  L*antica  Musica 
ridotta  alia  modema  Prattica,'  printed  at  Rome 
in  1555*  refers  the  forms  of  all  these  notes  to  a 
different  origin  ;  deriving  the  Large,  the  Long, 
and  the  Breve,  from  the  B  quadrcUunif  or  Square 
B.  (fe) ) ;  and  the  Semibreve,  from  the  B  rotundum 
(b)>  ^®  transformation  being  effected,  in  each 
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case,  by  depriving  the  figure  of  one  or  both  its 
tails.  But  Vioentino  has  fallen  into  so  many 
palpable  errors  that  we  cannot  trust  him :  and, 
in  the  present  instance,  his  theory  certainly  does 
not  accord  with  that  early  form  of  the  Semi- 
breve which  is  produced  by  cutting  the  Breve  (■) 
in  half,  diagonislly,  thus,  (r).  This  form  soon 
gave  way  to  the  Lozenge  ( ^  or  O),  which  was 
retained  in  use  until  late  in  the  17th  century, 
when  it  was  replaced,  in  Measiired  Music,  by  the 
round  note  of  our  present  system  (o),  though 
in  Oroi  fa — the  Gregorian  system  of  Notation 
which  represents  the  Black  Letter  of  Music — the 
Lozenge  remains  in  use  to  tho  present  day. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  the 
Semibreve  represented  one  third  of  a  Perfect 
Breve,  and  the  half  of  an  Imperfect  one.  In  the 
Greater  Prolation,  it  was  equal  to  three  Minims ; 
in  the  Lesser,  to  two.  In  either  case,  it  was  ac- 
cepted as  the  norm  of  all  other  Notes ;  and  was 
held  to  constitute  a  complete  Measure,  or  Stroke. 
In  the  Greater  Prolation— or,  as  we  should  bow 
call  it.  Triple  Time — this  Stroke  was  indicated 
by  a  single  down-beat  of  the  hand,  representing 
what  we  write  as  a  dotted  Semibreve.  In  the 
Lesser  Prolation — the  Common  Time  of  the 
modem  system — it  was  indicated  by  a  down 
and  an  up  beat,  called  respectively  the  Thetis 
and  the  Arsit  of  the  Measure.  It  will  be  under- 
stood, that  these  two  beats  represented  two 
Minims;  and,  happily  for  as,  we  are  not  left 
altogether  in  doubt  as  to  the  averai^e  pace  at 
whidi  these  two  Minims  were  sung,  in  the  great 
Polyphonic  Compositions  of  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries :  for,  apart  from  the  traditiona  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  early  writers  have  left  a  very 
deBnite  rule  for  our  guidance.  The  Thesis  and 
Arsis  of  the  Lesser  Prolation,  they  say,  represent 
the  beats  of  the  human  pulse.  Now,  the  rapidity 
of  the  human  pulse,  taking  into  calculation  the 
variations  exhibited  at  all  ages,  and  in  both 
sexes,  ranges  between  66*7  and  140  per  minute:' 
allowing,  therefore,  for  roughness  of  calculation, 
we  may  say  that  the  Compositions  of  Josqnin 
des  Pris,  and  Palestrina,  may  be  safely  inter- 
preted between^  »  6o,and^  » I40^asufficiently 
extended  range,  surely,  to  satisfy  the  individual 
taste  of  the  most  exigearU  Conductor. 

In  Modem  Music,  the  Semibreve  retains  more 
than  one  of  the  characteristics  that  distinguished 
it  in  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries.  It  is  now, 
indeed,  the  longest  instead  of  the  shortest  note 
in  common  use,  for  the  employment  of  the 
Breve  is  altogether  exceptionAl:  but  it  is  none 
the  less  the  norm  from  wliich  all  other  notes  are 
derived.  Tb  this  day  we  teach  our  children  to 
say  *  A  Semibreve  is  equal  ta  two  Minims,  four 
Crotchets/  and  so  on,  to  the  end  of  the  Time- 
Table.  Again,  in  our  Alia  hreve  Time,  (0),  it 
is  divided  into  two  Minims,  represented  by  an 
up  and  down  beat,  exactly  as  in  the  Lesser  Pro- 
lation, as  described  by  Morley  and  other  early 
writers.  More  frequently  we  divide  it  into  four 
Crotchet-beats,  (C),  but  this  does  not  alter  its 
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elianoter  i»  a  normal  type ;  and  indeed  it  was 
frequently  so  divided,  in  the  i6th  oentury,  in 
the  worka  of  the  great  Madrigal  writers.  We 
may  therefore  say  that,  of  all  the  notes  now  in 
use,  the  Senufareve  is  the  one  which  unites  us 
most  closely  to  the  system  of  those  who  invented 
the  germ  of  the  method  we  ourselves  follow; 
and  it  furnishes  the  safest  guide  we  know  of  to 
the  light  understanding  of  ^eir  works.  [W.S.R.] 

SEMICHORUS,  i.e.  Half  chorus;  a  word 
used  to  denote  a  kind  of  antiphonal  effect  pro- 
duced by  employing  half  the  number  of  voices  at 
certain  points,  and  contrasting  this  smaller  body 
of  sound  with  the  full  chorus.  [J.A.F.M.] 

SEMICROMA  (Lat.  Semiehroma;  Eng. 
Quaver,  or  Semiquaver).  The  Italian  name  for 
the  Semiquaver.  Old  writers,  however,  some- 
times apply  the  term  Croma  to  the  Crotchet, 
and  Semicroma  to  the  Quaver;  and,  so  vague 
was  once  the  distinction  between  the  two,  that 
even  Baretti,  writing  as  late  as  1824,  makes  the 
word  'Croma*  signify  'a  Crotchet  or  Quaver.' 
The  etymology  of  the  word  Chroma  is  derived 
from  the  very  early  custom  of  using  red  notes 
intermixed  with  black  ones.  The  red  notes  being 
sung  more  quickly  than  the  black  ones,  the  dura- 
tion of  a  red  Minim  was  a  little  longer  than  that 
of  a  black  Semiminim  (or  Crotchet) ;  and  the  note 
was  oiJled  Chroma  on  account  of  its  colour.  [See 
Skmiquavsb,  Ssmipusa,  Ssmiminima,  Quaver. 

NOTATIOK.]  [W.S.R.] 

SEMIFUSA.  The  Latin  name  for  the  Semi- 
quaver; but  sometimes  applied  to  the  Quaver 
i\ao.  The  etymology  of  the  term  is  not  very 
dear.  The  most  probable  theory  is  that  whidi 
traces  it  to  a  fancied  resemblance  between  the 
early  form  of  the  Quaver,  and  that  of  a  spindle 
ifvius).    [See  Sehioboma,  Sbmiquayibb,  Semi- 

MIKIXA,  QUAYEB,  KOTATION.]  [W.SJK.] 

SEMIMINIMA  XAJOB  and  mikob  (Eng. 
Greater,  and  Lesser  Half->Minim>B  Crotchet,  and 
Quaver ;  Ital.  Croma  e  Semicroma ;  Genn. 
Viertel  vnd  Aektd;  French  Noire  et  Croche), 
Though  the  IkOnim  was  so  called,  because,  at 
the  time  of  its  invention,  it  was  the  smallest 
{i. «.  the  diortest)  of  all  notes.  Composers  soon 
found  it  convenient  to  divide  it  in  half,  and  even 
into  four  parts.  Franchinus  Gafurius,  quoting 
f^m  Prosdocimus  de  Beldemandis,  describes  and 
figures  these  divisions  in  his  '  Practica  Musicae,* 
printed  in  1496.  The  Greater  Semiminima,  the 
equivalent  of  the  modem  Crotchet,  was  a  black 

lozenge-headed  note,  with  a  tail,  4  ;  the  Lesser 
Semiminima,  now  called  the  Quaver,    was   a 

similar  note,  with  a  single  hook,  4*  Sometimes 
the  head  of  the  greater  Semiminim  was  *  void' — 
that  is  to  say,  open,  or  white^in  which  case, 
this  note  also  had  a  hook,  to  distinguish  it  from 

the  Minim,  ^  ;  and,  when  this  hooked  form  was 
used,  the  figure  which  we  have  described  above 
as  proper  to  the  Greater  Semiminim,  was  used 
for  the  Lesser  one.  When  black  and  red  notes 
were  used  togeUxer,  the  red  Minim  served  as  the 


diminutive  of  the  black  one ;  and  the  Semiminim 
was  called  Chromot  on  account  of  its  colour. 
This  name  was  afterwards  applied  both  to  the 
Greater  and  the  Lesser  Semiminim ;  and  henoe 
it  came  to  pass  that,  in  later  times,  the  term 
Chroma  was  applied  indiscriminately  to  the 
Crotchet  and  tlie  Quaver.     [See  Semichboiia, 

NOTATIOH.]  [WAR] 

SEMIQUAVER  (Lat.  SemifuMax  Ital.  Semi- 
croma, Biseroma,  Semifuea ;  Germ.  Sechzehntdt 
SechzekrUheU'NoU;  Fr.  Double  croeke).  The 
sixteenth  part  of  a  Semibreve. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  Semiquaver  occurs 
in  the  'Practica  Musicae*  of  Franchinus  Gafurius, 
printed  at  Milan  in  1496.  It  may  be  found — 
though  very  rarely — in  the  printed  Polyph<Miic 
Music  of  the  i6th  century,  in  the  fonn  of  a  black 

lozenge-headed  note,  with  a  double  hook,  4  or  4 ; 
and  it  is  manifestly  from  this  early  type  that  our 
present  figure  is  derived.  In  the  i6th  oentury  both 
Semiquavers  and  Quavers  were  always  printed 
with  separate  hooks.  The  custom  of  joining 
Quavers  together  by  a  single  line,  and  Semi- 
quavers by  a  double  one,  dates  from  the  17th 
century;  and  the  credit  of  the  invention  is 
generaJly  accorded  to  John  Playford.  Hawkins 
gives  the  year  1660  as  'about*  the  date  of 
Playford*s  improvement;  and  tells  us  that  the 
new  method  was  first  copied  by  the  Dutch,  then 
by  the  French,  and  afterwards  by  the  Germans; 
but  quotes  the  folio  edition  of  Marcello*s  Psalms 
(Venice,  1734)  <^  *  proof  that  the  Italians  ad- 
hered to  the  old  plan  until  late  in  the  18th 
century — as  did  also  the  Spaniards.^  Long  before 
that  time,  the  custom  of  grouping  Semiquav^i 
after  the  modem  manner  was  in  •constant  use  in 
England  (except — as  now — in  cases  in  which  a 
separate  syllable  was  sung  to  each  note),  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  early  printed  editions  «f  Puroeirs 
'  Te  Deum,'  and  other  similar  works,  in  which  may 
also  be  noticed  the  substitution  of  the  round  head 
for  the  earlier  lozenge.  [SeeSEMiOBOiCA,  SsirrFOSA, 
Sbmiminima,  Quaybb,  Notation.]        [W.S.R.] 

SEMnONE<from  the  Greek  ^/4<T<$y<oK).  Half 
a  tone;  the  smallest  interval  in  the  ordinary 
musical  scales.  The  semitone  may  be  of  different 
kinds,  each  of  which  has  a  different  theoretical 
magnitude. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  diatonic  scale  the 
natural  interval  of  the  fourth  has  been  subdivided 
artificially  into  two  tones  and  a  semitone.  In  the 
ancient  Greek  time  the  two  tones  were  both  what 
are  now  called  major  UmoB,  and  the  hemitone 
had  a  magnitude  determined  by  the  difference  be- 
tween their  sum  and  the  fourth :  but  when  har- 
mony began  to  prevail,  one  of  the  tones  was 
diminished  to  a  minor  tone,  and  this  gave  the 
modem  semitone  a  little  greater  value.  The 
semitone,  so  formed,  as  belonging  to  the  diatonic 
scale  (from  B  to  C,  or  from  £  to  F  for  example) 
is  called  a  diatonic  semitone. 

The  introduction  of  chromatic  notes  gave  rise 
to  a  third  kind  of  semitone,  as  from  C  to  C|  or 

1  Bawkliu.  Hilt.  vol.  It.  bk.  lU.  oh.  fib  a«(«. 
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from  G  to  Gb ;  thia  is  called  a  ehromatic  semi- 
tone and  has  a  less  magnitude  than  the  diatonic 
one. 

Finally  came  the  great  simplification  of  music 
by  dividing  the  octave  into  twelve  equal  intervals, 
each  of  which  was  called  a  mean  semitone ;  thus 
abolishing  practically  the  difference  between  the 
diatonic  and  the  chromatic  values.  A  semitone 
may  now  be  considered,  in  practical  music,  as 
simply  the  interval  between  the  sounds  given  by 
anytwo  adjoining  keys  on  a  well-tuned  piano. 

The  relations  between  the  theoretical  magni- 
tudes  of  the  different  kinds  of  semitones  are 
about  as  follows: — If  we  represent  the  magnitude 
of  a  mean  semitone  by  35,  the  true  magnitude  of 
a  diatonic  semitone  will  be  about  38 ;  of  a  chro- 
matic semitone  about  18;  and  of  the  ancient 
Greek  hemitone  about  23.  [^'^O 

SEMIBAMIDE  (t. «.  Semiramis,  Empress  of 
Kineveh).  A  favourite  subject  with  Italian 
writers  of  operas.  Librettos  upon  it  were  written 
by  Moniglia,  Apostolo  Zeno,  and  Silvani ;  and 
Clement's  Dictionnaire  Lyrique  contains  a  list  of 
21  operas  composed  to  one  or  other  of  these  by 
the  masters  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Voltaire's 
pUy  on  the  same  subject  was  also  adapted  to  music 
and  set  by  Graun  (Berlin,  1 754),  and  Catel  (i8oa). 
Rossini^s  well-known  chef-d'oeuvre  was  written  to 
a  libretto  by  Rossi,  and  produced  at  Venice  Feb.  3, 
1823;  and  in  London,  at  the  King's  Theatre, 
July  15,  1824.  In  French,  as  'Semiramis,*  it 
appeared  in  Paris  July  9,  i860. — Sekirahide 
BXOONOSOIUTA,  words  by  Metastasio,,  was  set 
by  Vinci,  Porpora,  Cocchi,  Sarti,  Traetta,  Meyer- 
beer, and  Gluck — the  last  of  these  at  Vienna 
in  1748.  It  is  important  as  revealing  some  of 
the  qualities  by  which  Gluck  has  been  rendered 
immortal.  [G.] 

SEMLER,  Fbakz  Xavsb,  a  viola-player  of 
some  renown  in  Berlin,  the  last  to  use  the  viola 
AS  a  solo  instrument.  He  was  bom  in  1 772,  and 
lasted  down  to  Feb.  27, 1857.  His  sister  Sophie 
(afterwards  Frau  Neilas)  in  1 784  made  a  great 
hit  as  Constanze  in  the  '  EntfUhrung.*  Mozart 
visited  her  in  1 789  at  Potsdam,  and  her  brother 
tells  a  charming  little  story,  for  which  his  name 
is  worth  preserving.  '  Mozart  was  asked  to  ex- 
temporise, and,  as  usual,  was  willing  enough.  He 
sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  asked  the  company 
for  two  themes.  My  sister  stood  close  by  to 
watch  his  playing.  Mozart,  always  full  of  his  fun, 
looked  up  at  her  and  said,  "  Come,  haven't  you 
too  got  a  bit  of  a  subject  for  me  t*'  (Habens  auch 
a  Tbemerl  aufen  Gewissen).  She  hummed  one ; 
on  which  he  began  in  his  own  charming  style, 
toying  first  with  one  and  then  with  the  others, 
and  at  List  bringing  in  all  three  together  to  the 
delight  of  everybody.*  (Otto  Jahn,  ii.  411,  from 
Sender's  own  account.)  [G.] 

SEMPUCE,  'simple*;  a  direction  denoting 
th^t  tlie  passage  so  marked  is  to  be  performed 
without  any  adornment  or  deviation  from  the 
time,  used  particularly  in  passages  of  which  the 
character  might  possibly  be  misunderstood.  A 
curious  instance  occurs  in  (^opin's  Rondo  for 
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two  pianos,  op.  73,  where  the  second  subject 
(in  A  minor)  is  inscribed  *  Semplioe  senza  oma- 
menti.'  The  lovely  Arietta  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  the  variations  in  Beethoven's  last  PF. 
Sonata,  op.  1 1 1 ,  is  marked  'Adagio  molto  semplice 
cantabile.*  [JA.F.M.] 

SEMPRE,  'always*;  a  word  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  some  other  mark  of  time  or  expression 
to  signify  that  such  mark  is  to  remain  in  force 
until  a  new  direction  appears.  Its  purpose  is  to 
remind  the  performer  of  the  directions  which 
might  othenndse  be  forgotten — as  in  the  scherzo 
of  the  Eroica  Symphony,  where  the  direction 
Sempre  pp.  e  staccato  is  repeated  again  and  again 
throughout  the  movement.  [J .  A.  F.  M.] 

SENESINO,  Fbakoesoo  Berkardi  detto, 
f .  6.  '  F.  B.  called  the  Sienese,'  one  of  the  most 
fSunous  of  the  topranitt  singers  who  flourished 
in  the  last  century.  He  was  bom  about  1680,  at 
Siena  (whence  he  derived  his  name),  and  received 
his  musical  education  from  Bemaochi,  at  Bologna. 
Little  or  nothing  is  heard  of  his  career  previous 
to  1 719.  At  that  time  he  was  singing  at  the 
Court  theatre  of  Saxony,  and  when  Handel  came 
to  Dresden  in  quest  of  singers,  was  engaged  by 
him  for  London. 

Senesino's  first  appearance  in  this  country 
(Nov.  1 720)  was  in  Buonondni's  opera '  Astarto/ 
which  at  once  established  him  in  public  favour 
as  a  singer  of  the  first  rank.  He  sang  next  in  a 
revival  of  Handel's  *  Floridante,*  and  in  the  cele- 
brated *  Muzio  Scsevola  * ;  afterwards  in  Handel's 
'Ottone,*  'Flavio,'  and  'Giulio  Cesare*  (1723), 
'Tamerlano*  (1724),  'Rodelinda*  (1725),  'Scipio* 
and  *Ales8andro'  (1726),  and  in  various  operas 
and  pastiocios  by  other  composers.  In  *  Giulio 
Cesare'  his  declamation  of  the  famous  accom- 
panied recitative  'Alma  del  gran  Poropeo*  created 
a  special  sensation.  A  writer  in  the  London 
Magazine  (Feb.  1733)  relates  an  amusing  anec- 
dote of  Senesino  in  this  opera:  'When  I  was 
last  at  the  opera  of  Julius  Cesar,  a  piece  of  the 
machinery  tumbled  down  from  the  roof  of  the 
theatre  upon  the  stage,  just  as  Senesino  had 
chanted  forth  these  words  "Cesare  non  seppe 
mai  che  sia  timore** — Csesar  never  knew  fear. 
The  poor  hero  was  so  frightened  that  he  trem- 
bled, lost  his  voice,  and  fell  cryintr.  Every 
tyrant  or  tyrannical  minister  is  just  such  a  Ciesar 
as  Senesino.*  In  the  opera  'Alessandro'  it  is 
said  that  when,  in  the  part  of  Alexander,  he  led 
his  soldiers  to  the  assault  of  Ossidraca,  he  so  far 
forgot  himself  in  the  heat  of  combat  as  to  stick 
his  sword  into  one  of  the  pasteboard  stones  of 
the  wall  of  the  town,  and  bear  it  in  triumph 
before  him  as  he  entered  the  breach!  This 
opera  had  a  run  of  two  months,  and  its  last  per* 
formance,  advertised  for  June  7,  was  prevented 
by  the  sudden  illness  of  Senesino,  who,  as  sooa 
as  he  was  able  to  travel,  set  oflf  for  Italy,  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health,  promising  to  return  the 
next  winter.  This  promise,  however,  was  not 
kept  in  time  to  enable  the  Opera-house  to  open 
till  after  Christmas,  a  fact  alluded  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing prologue,  spoken  by  Mrs.  Younger  at 
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the  revival  of 'CamiUa*  (performed  entirely  in 
English),  Nov.  a6,  1736: 

Te  British  fair,  Touchaafe  ni  your  applansA, 

And  nnilA,  propitioiu,  on  oar  Engliah  caoae; 

While  Seneaino  yon  expect  in  yaiOf 

And  tee  your  faTonn  treated  with  diidain: 

While,  'twixt  hia  riral  queens,  snch  mntnal  hale 

Threats  hourly  rain  to  your  tunefol  state, 

Ferxnit  your  ooontigr'a  voices  to  repair. 

In  some  desree,  your  disappointment  there: 

Here  may  that  cnarming  circle  nightly  shine, 

*Tia  time,  when  that  deserts  us,  to  resign. 

Senerino  reappeared  in  Handera  'Admeto/ 
early  in  1737.  This  was  followed  in  the  same 
year  hy  'Riocardo  I  mo/  and  in  1718  by  'Siroe' 
and  '  Tolomeo/  in  which  a  great  effect  was  made 
by  the  echo  song,  '  Dite  che  fa,*  sung  by  Cuzzoni, 
with  many  of  the  passages  repeated  behind  the 
scenes  by  Senesino.  But  now,  after  several  un- 
prosperous  seasons,  the  society  called  tiie  Boyal 
Academy,  for  which  Handel  had  directed  the 
operas  at  the  Haymarket^  was  dissolved;  the 
theatre  was  forced  to  dose  its  doors  for  lack  of 
support,  and  the  Italian  singers  dispersed  over 
the  Continent.  Hawkins  attributes  to  this  time 
the  quarrel  which  ended  in  a  final  rupture  be- 
tween Senesino  and  the  great  composer.  But 
this  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  Senesino  re- 
turned to  sing  for  Handel  in  1 730.  That  there 
was  however  much  discord  in  the  company  before 
it  separated  is  true  enough.  The  quarreb  between 
the  two  'rival  queens*  dated  from  the  banning 
of  their  engagement,  «nd  Senesino,  whose  temper 
was  arrogant  and  imperious,  and  who  was  the 
spoiled  child  of  the  fashionable  world  and  of  the 
public,  exerted  no  appeasing  influenoe.  Quantz 
relates  in  his  memoirs,  that  Senesino*s  quarrels 
brought  about  the  dissolution  of  the  Dresden 
company  in  1719.  It  is  said  by  Bumey  (who 
quotes  it  from  Walpole)  that  once,  at  a  rehearsal 
in  London,  he  offexiided  Mrs.  Anastasia  Kobinson 
(afterwards  Countess  of  Peterborough)  so  griev- 
ously, that  Lord  Peterborough  'publicly  and 
violently*  caned  him  behind  the  scenes.  Handel's 
own  disposition  was  not  conciliatory,  and  'he 
suspected  that  Senesino's  example  had  given 
encouragement  to  that  refractory  spirit  which 
he  fonnd  rising  in  the  two  contending  females  * 
(Hawkins). 

After  an  absence  of  nearly  three  years,  how- 
ever, Senesino  rejoined  the  Haymarket  company, 
under  HandeVs  management,  at  a  salary  of  1400 
guineas,  and  appeared  on  Feb.  a,  1731,  in  *Poro,' 
then  considered  a  great  success.  In  the  same 
year  were  revived  *  Rodelinda '  and  •  Rinaldo.' 
*Ezio*  and  'Sosarme'  were  produced  in  1733. 
Besides  singing  in  all  these,  Senesino  took  part 
(May  2,  1732)  in  'Esther,'  Handel's  Brst  ora- 
torio,  described  as  '  a  new  species  of  exhibition 
at  the  Opera-house,'  and  on  June  10,  in  a  curious 
performance,  under  the  composer's  own  direction, 
of  '  Acis  and  Galatea.'  Several  airs  and  three 
choruses  were  interpolated  on  this  occasion,  irom 
Handel's  early  Neapolitan  Serenata  on  the  same 
subject,  and  the  piece  was  sung  partly  in  English 
and  partly  in  Italian. 

The  last  of  Handel's  operas  in  which  Senesino 
appeared,  wm  'Orlando'  (Jan.  1733),  bat  he 
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took  part  later  in  the  same  season  in  'Deborah,* 
described  then  as  an  opera,  and  performed  (as 
was  'Esther')  on  opera  nights.  The  long  im- 
pending quarrel  now  came  to  a  crisis.  Handel 
could  not  brook  the  opposition  to  his  vrill  of  a 
singer,  however  eminent  or  idolized  by  the 
public,  and,  in  the  end,  their  engagement  was 
broken  off.  The  composer  was  rdji^arded  with 
no  very  friendly  eye  by  the  Engliah  aristocracy, 
many  of  whom  were  alienated  by  his  rough  inde- 
pendence and  want  of  respect  of  persons.  'All 
these  wealthy  adversaries  of  Handel  naturally 
espoused  the-canse  of  Senesino  from  the  ostset . . . 
and  ended  by  demanding  that  Senesino  should  be 
reUined  .  . .  Handel  replied  that  Senesino  should 
never  reappear  in  his  theatre.*  (Schoelcher.) 
Accordingly,  says  Bumey,  'the  nobility  and 
gently  opened  a  subscription  for  Italian  operas 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  inviting  Porpora  ihither 
to  compose  and  conduct,  and  engaging  Senesino, 
Cuzzoni,  Montagnana,  Segatti,  BertoUl,and  after- 
wards Farinelli,  to  perform  there.'  There  Sene- 
sino remained  till  1735,  when  he  returned  to 
Siena»  with  a  fortune  of  £15,000,  and  built  him- 
self a  house. 

Senesino's  voice  was  a  mezzo  soprano,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  a  contralto.  Although  limited 
in  oompass  it  was  considered  by  many  g^od  judges 
to  be  superior  in  quality  even  to  that  of  Farinelli. 
It  was  clear,  penetrating,  and  flexible,  his  in* 
tonation  faultless,  his  shake  perfect.  Purity, 
simplicity,  and  expressiveness  were  the  charac- 
teristics of  his  style,  while  for  the  delivery  of 
recitative  'he  had  not  his  fellow  in  Europe.' 
To  judge  from  his  portraits,  the  expression 
of  his  countenance  is  both  arrogant  and  coarse. 
Hawkins  savs  that  he  was  a  graceful  actor,  but 
one  would  hardly  suppose  it,  judging  from  his 
representation  in  Bickham*8  Musical  Entertains 
(i  737)»  entitled  'The  Ladies*  Lament  for  the  lots 
of  Senesino.*  The  engraving  represents  him  as 
a  giant,  clothed  like  a  Roman  emperor,  with 
women  kissing  the  hem  of  his  coat  of  mail,  and 
some  weeping.  On  the  other  side  are  heaps  of 
bags  of  gold,  being  carried  by  porters  towards 
the  frigate  on  which  he  is  about  to  embark. 

In  1 739  Senesino  was  living  at  Florence,  and 
sang  a  duet  with  the  Archduchess  Maria  Theresa 
there.    He  died  about  1 750.  [P.A.M.] 

SENFF,  Bartholf,  an  eminent Grerman  music- 
publisher,  was  bom  at  Friedrichshall.  Cobuig, 
Sept.  2,1818.  He  founded  the  house  which  bears 
his  name,  in  Leipzig,  in  1850,  and  his  catalogue 
contains  original  editions  of  Mendelssohn  (ops. 
104,  109,  and  2  Clavierstiicke),  Schumann  (ops. 
82, 106. 1 17, 1 23, 134),  Brahms  (ops.  5,  6.  Gavotte 
by  Gluck,  5  Studien  fUr  PF.),  Gade,  Hiller, 
Reinecke,  Rietz,  Rubinstein  (ops.  8,  42,  48,  51, 
5a.  54*  57.  59»  ^o.  "53,  64,  65,  66,  67.  70,  73, 
73-78'  80,  84,  86,  87-92,  94-102.  106,  107, 
•Der  Damon,*  'Feramors,'  ' Kalaschnikoff,*  'Die 
Kinder  der  Haide,*  'Nero,'  etc.),  and  other 
masters.  Also  valuable  republications,  such  as 
Pauer's  •  Alte  CUviermusik,*  David's  *  Concert- 
studien *  for  the  violin,  ClaussSzarvady's  * Cla- 
vientGcke*;  andespecially  an  edition  of  Schubert's 
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■ongg  in  ao  volumes,  edited  by  Julius  Rietz. 
[See  vol.  iii.  p.  3566,  371a.]  Of  Schubert  he 
has  further  published  Lachner*s  orchestration  of 
'  Miriam,'  a  movement  of  a  Quartet  in  C  minor 
dating  finom  4 Sao,  etc.,  etc.  Also  the  excellent 
educational  works  of  Louis  Kohler  (ops.  47,  50, 
79,  iia,  laS,  150,151,  15a,  175,  190,  a7o,  aSo). 
Senff  is  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  well- 
known  musicad  periodical  'Signale  fUr  die  musik- 
alische  Welt.*    [See  Signals.]  [G.] 

SENFL  or  SENFEL,  Ludwio,  boni  at  Basel 
or  Basel  Augst  (Basle)  towards  the  end  of  the  1 5  th 
century.  A  volume  of  MS.  songs  in  the  Vienna 
library  contains  some  verses,  written  and  set  to 
music  by  Senf  1  himself,  describing  his  early  enthu- 
siasm for  music,  his  education  under  Heinrich 
Isaac,  and  his  gratitude  to  that  master.  At  an 
early  age  he  entered  the  Court  chapel  of  Maxi- 
milian I.,  ultimately  succeeded  Isaac  as  chapel- 
master,  and  held  that  office  till  the  emperor*s 
death  (Jan.  1519)1  on  which  occasion  he  wrote 
music  to  the  words  *Quis  dabit  oculis  nostris 
fontem  lacrimarum.'  In  1 5  aolie  was  at  Augsburg, 
received  a  present  of  50  gulden  from  Charles  V. 
on  Feb.  19,  and  in  the  foUowing  November  per- 
sonally edited  the  *  Liber  selectimim  Cantionum,' 
one  of  the  first  music  books  printed  in  Grermany. 
Thence  he  went  to  Munidi,  though  in  what 
capacity  is  uncertain.  On  one  title-page  (1536) 
he  is  called '  Musicus  intonator,'  on  another  (i  534) 
'Musicus  primarius,'  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria, 
while  in  his  own  letters  he  subscribes  himself 
■imply  'Componist  2u  Mttnchen.'  The  date  of 
his  death  is  unknown.  In  Forster's  collection 
of  Liedlein  (preface  dated  Jan.  31, 1556)  he  is 
spoken  of  as  *  L.  S.  seliger'  (t.e.  dead);  and  if 
the  title  *  musicus  primarius  ^  stands  for  '  chapel- 
master  '  he  must  have  died  or  retired  some  years 
before,  since  Ludwig  Daser  had  held  that  office 
for  some  yean  when  Lassus  went  to  Munich  in 

1557- 
The  well-known  letter  from  Luther  to  Senfl' 

Is  no  evidence  that  the  composer  had  worked 

specially  for  the  Reformed  Church,  though  the 

existence  of  the  correspondence  has  given  rise  to 

that  idea.  Indeed  his  connection  with  the  strictly 

Catholic  court  of  Munich  would,  as  F^tis  points 

out,  render  it  most  improbable.'    Four  letters 

vmtten  by  Senfl  to  the  Margrave  Albrecht  of 

Brandenburg  and  to  Georg  Schultheis  are  printed 

in  the  '  Allgemeine  Musik.  Zeitung '  for  Aug.  1 2, 

1863. 

A  portrait  engraved  on  a  medal  by  Hagenauer 
of  Augsburg,  with  the  inscription  'Ludowicus 
Senfel,'  and  on  the  reverse  *Psallam  deo  meo 
quamdiu  fuero  1539,*  is  in  the  collection  of  coins 
and  medals  at  Vienna. 

The  royal  library  at  Munich  contains  the 
manuscript  church  service  books  begun  by  Isaac 
and  completed  by  Senfl,  as  well  as  manuscript 
masses  by  the  latter.  His  most  important  pub- 
lished works  are  (i)  '  Quinque  salutationes  D.  N. 
Hiesu  Christi,"  etc.  (Norimbeigae  1 5  a6);  (a)  *  Vaiia 

1  Dst«d  Ooboiff.  Oct.  4.  isao.    Tba  Ictur  U  printed  In  'Dr.  M. 
J.otlier'B  Gedukan  fiber  die  Muslk.'  9.  A.  Beek  (Berlin  uaS),  pw  86. 
t  'Biognkphie  dee  Miulelene.'  tL  M. 
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carminum  genera,  quibus  turn  Horatius,  tum  alii 

egregiae  poetae harmoniis  composita'  (id. 

1634);  (3)  '^"i  newe  Lieder*  (id.  1534),  with 
8-1  nos.  by  L.  S. ;  (4)  *  Magnificat  octo  tonorum, 
k  4'  (id.  1537);  (5)  '115  guter  newer  Liedlein' 
(id.  1544),  with  64  nos.  by  L.  S.  Besides  these 
Eitner  '  names  above  100  separate  pieces  printed 
in  various  cc^ections  of  the  i6th  century.  In 
modem  notation  9  sacred  pieces  (k  4)  are  given 
by  Winterfeld  in  'Der  evangelische  Kirehen- 
gesang*  (Leipsic  1843),  and  5  Lieder  by  Liliencron 
in  '  Die  historischen  Volkdieder  der  Dentschen' 
(Leipzig  1 865-69).  (J. R.S.-B.] 

SENNET — also  written  Sskbt,  Sennate, 
Stnket,  Ctnbt,  Sionet  or  Signatb— a  word 
which  occurs  in  stage-directions  in  the  plays  of 
the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  and  is  used  to  denote 
that  a  particular  fanfare  is  to  be  played.  It  is 
a  technical  term,  and  what  particular  notes  were 
played  is  now  unknown.  A  Sennet  was  dis- 
tinguished from  a  Flourish,  as  is  proved  by 
a  stage-direction  in  Dekker^s  *  Satiromastiz,' 
'  Trumpets  sound  a  florish,  and  then  a 
sennate.'  (Nares' Glossary.)  [W.B.S.] 

SENZA,  'without* — as  8ema  organo,  'with- 
out organ  * ;  a  direction  of  frequent  occurrence 
throughout  Handel's  organ  concertos ;  8ema  re- 
petizione,  'without  repeat*  [see  BepbatI;  Sema 
tempo,  'without  time,'  which  occurs  m  Schu- 
mann's Humoreske,  op.  ao,  in  the  movement 
marked  Predpitoso.  The  right  hand  is  marked 
Come  sema  tempo  ('  Wie  ausser  tempo,'  in  Ger- 
man), while  the  left  remains  in  tempo.  The  same 
direction  is  employed  at  the  end  of  Chopin's 
Nocturne,  op.  9,  no.  3.  [J.A.F.M.] 

SENZA  1  [ATTI  (without  the  cymbals)  in- 
dicates that  the  bass-drum  only  is  to  be  played, 
as  in  the  first  allegro  of  the  Overture  to  'Guillaume 
Tell.'    [Drum  3,  Ust  paragraph.]         [V.  de  P.] 

SEPTET  (Fr.  Septuor;  Ital.  Septette),  A 
composition  for  seven  instruments  or  voices,  with 
or  without  accompaniment. 

There  is  no  instance,  among  the  works  of  the 
great  composers,  of  a  septet  for  strings  only, 
though  there  are  several  octets  (Mendelssohn, 
Bargiel,  Raff,  Gade,  Svendsen,  etc.).  Beethoven's 
famous  Septet  for  Strings  and  Wind  naturally 
heads  the  Kst,  and  Hummel's  for  Piano,  Strings, 
and  Wind  is  the  next  best  known,  though  far  in- 
ferior to  Spofar's  difficult  and  brilliant  work  for  a 
similar  combination  (op.  147).  The  great  paucity 
of  instrumental  septets  is  probably  owing  to 
the  £fict  that  wind  instruments  are  too  full  and 
powerful  in  tone  to  sound  well  with  single  strings, 
or  even  the  piano.  A  striking  instance  of  this  in- 
compatibility is  accorded  by  Saint-Saens*  recently 
produced  Septet  for  Piano,  Strings  and  Trumpet; 
but,  truth  to  say,  whenever  we  hear  even  Bee- 
thoven's Septet  or  Schubert*s  Octet,  we  have  the 
imprestdon  of  an  exceedingly  feeble  orchestra, 
ana  yearn  for  the  proper  fubiess  of  string  power, 
albeit  these  works  are  not  in  the  least  orchestral. 

Operatic  situations  have  seldom  given  rise 
to,  or  opportunity  for,  vocal  septets,  but  the 

t  •  BlbUofmphle '  (Berlin  1877). 
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magnificent  specimen  in  the  last  aot  of  OoetiV 
'Taming  of  the  Shrew'  deeervee  foremoat  mention, 
and  aa  a  miique  thing  of  its  kind  we  may  also 
point  to  the  soene  (Act  iii.  Scene  a)  in  Wagner's 
'Die  WalktLre,*  where  occur  several  short  pieces 
for  female  Yoioes  in  seven-part  harmony  with  en- 
tirely independent  accompaniment.  [E.G.] 

SEQUENCE  is  generally  taken  to  mean  the 
repetition  of  a  de£nite  group  of  notes  or  chords  in 
different  positions  of  th^  scale,  like  Y^pgular  steps, 
ascending  or  "descending,  as  in  the  following  out- 
lines:— 

I. 


i;i,  ;i,''r'ii'i'i'ii  I 
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The  device  has  been  a  favourite  one  with 
composers,  from  Corelli,  Bach,  and  Handel,  to 
Schumann,  Brahms,  and  Wagner.  The  reason 
is  partly  that  it  is  so  thoroughly  intelligible 
without  being  commonplace.  The  mind  is  easilv 
led  from  point  to  point  by  recognising  eacn 
successive  step  after  the  first  group  of  chords 
has  been  given,  and  is  suflBcienUy  interested  by. 
the  slight  amount  of  diversity  which  prevails 
at  each  repetition.  It  thus  supplies  a  vital 
element  of  form  in  a  manner  which  in  some 
cases  has  certain  advantages  over  simple  exact 
repetition,  especially  when  short  phrasea  are 
repeated  in  juxtaposition.  It  was  consequently 
made  much  use  of  by  early  composers  of  sonatas, 
and  instrumental  works  of  like  nature,  such  as 
Corelli  and  his  immediate  successors;  and  in 
many  cases  examples  make  their  appearance  at 
analogous  points  in  different  movements,  indi« 
eating  the  recognition  of  formal  principles  in  their 
introduction.  This  occurs,  for  instance,  near  the 
be^nning  of  the  second  half  in  the  following 
movements  from  Corelli^s  Opera  Quarta :  Corrente 
and  AUemanda  of  Sonata  i,  Allemanda  and  Cor- 
rente  of  Sonata  3,  Corrente  of  Sonata  3,  Corrente 
and  Giga  of  Sonata  4,  Gavotte  of  Sonata  5, 
Allemanda  and  Giga  of  Sonata  6,  and  so  forth. 
A  large  proportion  of  both  ancient  and  modem 
sequences  are  diatonic;  that  is,  the  groups  are 
repeated  analogously  in  the  same  key  series, 
without  consideration  of  the  real  ^difference  of 
quality  in  the  intervals  ;  so  that  major  sevenths 
occasionally  answer  minor  sevenths,  and  dimi- 
nished fifths  perfect  fifths,  and  so  forth;  and 
it  has  long  been  considered  allowable  to  intro- 
duce intervals  and  combinations  in  those  cir- 
cumstances which  would  otherwise  have  been 
held  inadmissible.  Thus  a  triad  on  the  leading 
note  would  in  ordinary  circumstances  be  con- 
sidered as  a  discord,  and  would  be  limited  in 
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piqgroasian  aooordingly ;  but  if  it  occurred  in  a 
sequence,  its  limitations  were  fi^y  obviated  by 
the  preponderant  influence  of  the  established  form 
of  motion.  Such  diatonio  sequenoesi  called  alao 
sometimes  diatonic  successions,  are  extremely 
fiuniliar  in  Handel's  works.  A  typical  instance 
is  a  Capricdo  in  G  major,  published  in  Pauer*i 
'Alte  Meister,*  which  contains  at  least  fifteen 
sequences,  some  of  them  unusually  long  onea,  in 
four  pages  of  Allegro.  The  subject  itself  ia  a 
characteristic  example  of  a  sequence  in  a  riogle 
part ;  it  is  as  follows  : — 


i'  "iiii^u^Mihi^ 
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A  kind  of  sequence  which  was  early  developed, 
but  which  is  more  characteristic  of  later  music,  is 
the  modulatory  sequence,  sometimes  also  called 
chromatic.  In  this  form  accidentals  are  intro- 
duced, sometimes  by  fallowing  exactly  the  quality 
of  the  intervals  where  the  diatonic  series  would 
not  admit  of  them,  and  sometimes  by  purposely 
altering  them  to  gain  the  step  of  modulatian. 
This  will  be  easily  mtelligible  from  the  following 
example :— 


i,('KW%^''*^ 


The  usefulness  of  the  device  in  such  circumstances 
is,  if  anything,  even  more  marked  than  it  is  in  a 
single  key,  because  of  the  (greater  breadth  of  range 
which  it  allows,  and  the  closeness  and  cogency 
of  the  successive  transitions  which  it  renden 
possible.  A  compact  and  significant  example  to 
the  point  is  the  following  from  a  fugue  by 
Cherubini  in  C  major : — 

K 
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Beethoven  made  very  remarkable  use  of  this 
device,  especially  in  the  great  Sonata  in  Bb, 
op.  106,  from  which  an  example  is  quoted  in  the 
article  Modulation.  [See  ii.  350.]  The 'working 
out  *  portion  of  the  first  movement  of  the  same 
sonata  is  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  sequences 
of  both  orders ;  and  the  introduction  to  the  final 
fu^e  is  even  more  remarkable,  both  for  the 
length  of  the  sequence,  and  the  originality  of  its 
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treatment.  The  fint-mentioned,  -whiob.  is  firom 
the  Slow  Movement,  is  further  remarkable  as  an 
example  of  a  peculiar  manipulation  of  the  device 
by  which  nMjdera  composers  have  obtained  very 
impressive  results.  This  is  the  change  of  emphasis 
in  the  soecessive  steps  of  which  it  is  composed. 
For  instance,  if  the  characteristic  group  consists 
of  three  chords  of  equal  length,  and  the  time  in 
which  it  occurs  is  a  square  one,  it  is  clear  that 
the  chord  which  is  emphatic  in  the  first  step  will 
be  weakest  in  the  next,  and  vice  vertd.  This  form 
will  be  most  easily  understood  from  an  outline 
example : — 

A  passage  at  the  beginning  of  the  Presto  at  the 
end  of  Beethoven's  Leonora  Overture,  No.  3,  is  a 
good  example  of  a  sequence  of  this  kind  in  a 
single  part.  It  begins  in  the  foUowiQg  quotation 
at* 
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The  extension  of  the  characteristic  group  of  a 
sequence  is  almost  unlimited,  but  it  will  be  obvious 
at  once  that  in  harmonic  sequences  the  shorter 
and  simpler  they  are  the  more  immediately  they 
will  be  understood.  In  long-limbed  sequences 
the  hearer  may  soon  perceive  that  there  is  a 
principle  of  order  underlying  what  he  hears, 
though  its  exact  nature  may  always  elude  his 
apprehension,  and  in  respectof  the  laiger  branches 
of  form  this  is  a  decided  advantage.  Among 
■hort-lirabed  emphatic  sequences  in  modem 
music,  the  one  of  eight  steps  which  occurs  towards 
the  end  of  the  first  full  portion  of  the  Overture 
to  the  Meistersinffer  is  conspicuous,  and  it  has 
the  advantage  of  being  slightly  irregular.  The 
long-limbed  sequences  are  sometimes  elaborately 
oonoealed,  so  that  the  underlying  source  of  order 
in  the  progression  can  only  with  difficulty  be 
unravelled.  A  remarkable  example  of  a  very 
oomplicated  sequence  of  this  kind  is  a  passage 
in  Schumann's  Fantasia  in  G  majer  (op.  17), 
in  the  movement  in  £b,  marked  *Moderato 
con  eneigia,*  beginning  at  the  58th  bar.  The 
passage  is  too  long  to  quote,  but  the  due  to  the 
mystery  may  be  extracted  somewhat  after  this 
manner: — 
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In  order  to  see  how  this  has  been  manipulated 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  original. 

A  species  of  sequence  which  ii  familiar  in 
roodwn  music  is  that  in  which  a  figure  or  melody 
is  repeated  a  tone  higher ;  this  has  been  termed 
a  Rosalia.  [See  vol.  iii,  p.  160.]  Another,  which  is 
equaUy  cluuraoteristio,  is  a  repetition  of  a  figure  or 
passage  a  semitone  higher ;  an  example  from  the 
Eroica  Symphony  is  quoted  in  vol.  ii.  p.  346  of 
this  Biotionaiy. 

The  device  has  never  been  bound  to  rigid 
exactness,  because  it  is  easy  to  follow,  and  slight 
deviations  seasonably  introduced  are  often  happy 
in  effect.  In  fiict  its  virtue  does  not  consist  so 
much  in  the  exactness  of  transposition  as  in  the 
intelligibility  of  analogous  repetitions.  If  the 
musical  idea  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  carry  the 
attention  with  it,  the  sequence  will  perform  its 
function  adequately  even  if  it  be  slightly  irregular 
both  in  its  harmonic  steps  and  in  its  mdodic 
features ;  and  this  happens  to  be  the  case  both 
in  the  example  from  the  Slow  Movement  of 
Beethoven's  Sonata  in  Bb,  and  in  the  passage 
quoted  from  Schumann's  Fantasia.  It  is  not  so, 
however,  with  the  crude  harmonic  successions 
which  are  more  commonlv  met  with ;  for  they 
are  like  diagrams,  and  if  wey  are  not  exact  they 
are  good  for  nothing.  [C.H.H.P.J 

SEQUENTIA  {Pro9a;  Eng.  Sequence,  or 
Prose).  A  Hymn  of  peculiar  structure,  sung 
on  certain  Festivals  at  High  Mass,  after  the 
Gradual,  Versus,  Tractus.  ai^  Alleluia. 

The  Sequentia  owes  its  name  to  its  position  in 
the  Mass ;  in  which  it  appears,  as  the  continua- 
tion, or  sequence,  of  the  long  series  of  Verses 
and  Antiphons,  inteiposed  between  the  Epistle 
and  the  Grospel.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was 
called  a  Prose ;  because,  though  written  for  the 
most  part  in  rhymed  Latin,  and  frequently  with 
perfect  uniformity  of  rhythm,  the  cadence  of  its 
syllables  was  governed,  not,  as  in  classical  Poetry, 
by  quantity,  but  by  accent — a  peculiarity  whidi 
deprived  it  of  aU  claim  to  consiaeration  as  Verse 
of  any  kind.  Its  introduction  into  the  liturgy 
is  generally  supposed  to  date  from  the  oth  or 
lotii  century.  Xn  the  nth  and  12th  it  was 
very  extensively  used ;  and  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  we  possess  were  written  by 
the  great  Hymnologists  who  flourished  during 
these  productive  periods.  Mediieval  Office-Books 
contain  innumerable  Sequences,  of  striking  ori- 
ginality ;  but,  at  the  last  revision  of  the  Roman 
Liturgy,  by  direction  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
the  greater  number  of  these  were  expunged. 
Five,  however,  were  retained,  in  the  reidsed 
Missal ;  and  these  five  occupy  a  very  prominent 
position  in  the  Services  in  which  they  are  inoor- 

S rated,  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  Ecclesiastical 
ludc. 

I.  The  Sequence  appointed  for  Easter  Sunday 
is  'Victimse  paschak,  the  oldest  now  in  use, 
dating,  in  all  probabiUtv,  from  the  loth  century. 
a.  l^ot  very  much  less  ancient  is  that  for 
Whit-Sundf^r, '  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus' ;  in  rhymed 
triplets  of  Trochaic  Dimeter  Gatalectic,  written, 
about  the  year  1 000,  by  King  Robert  II.  of  France, 
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and  called,  by  medisBTal  writen,  *The  Golden 
Sequence.' 

3.  For  the  Festival  of  Oorpus  Chiisti,  S. 
Thomas  Aquinas  wrote  the  celelMrated  Sequence, 
*  Lauda  Sion,*  which  is  generally  believed  to  date 
from  about  ihe  year  1261. 

4.  The  *'Stabat  Mater/  sung  on  the  'Feasts 
of  the  Seven  Dolours  of  Our  I^dy  *  (the  Friday 
in  Passion  Week,  and  the  Third  Sunday  in 
September),  is  generally  referred  to  the  end  of 
the  1 2th,  or  beginning  of  the  13th  oentuiy.  The 
name  of  its  auUior  has  not  beoi  certainly  ascer- 
tained :  but  Daniel,^  after  much  patient  investi- 
gation, attributes  it  to  Jacobus  de  Benedictis. 

5.  More  justly  celebrated  than  any  of  these, 
is  the  '  Dies  ins,'*  written,  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  X2th,  or  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  by 
Thomas  of  Gelano,  and  sung  im  the  '  Requiem,* 
or  Mass  for  the  Dead.  In  the  triple  Stansas  of 
this  wonderful  Poem  the  rhymed  Latin  of  the 
Middle  Ages  attained  its  highest  perfection ;  and, 
though  the  *Stabat  Mater*  is  finequently  said 
to  be  second  only  to  it  in  beauty,  the  distance 
between  the  two  is  very  great.  No  Latin  hymn 
has  probably  been  so  often  translated. 

The  PUin  Ghaunt  Melodies  adapted  to  these 
five  Sequences,  in  the  Gnadual,  differ  from  Hymn 
Melodies  chiefly  in  their  continuity,  Kack 
Melody  is  founded,  it  is  true^  upon  certain  fixed 
and  well-marked  phrases ;  but  these  phrases  are 
not  mechanically  r^eated,  as  in  the  Hymn,  te 
each  successive  Stanza  of  the  Poetry.  The  author- 
ship of  these  Melodies  is  indisooverable.  They 
were  probably  composed  by  the  Poet,  siMultaae- 
ously  with  the  werds. 

In  addition  to  these  veserable  Melodies,  we 
posMss  innumerable  settings  of  all  the  Sequences 
now  in  use,  by  the  great  Masters  of  the  Polyphonic 
School ;  and  many,  by  the  Classical  Composers  of 
the  1 8th  and  19th  centuries.  For  these  see 
Lauda  Siov;  Vbni  Sakctb  SnuTtis;  Viotimjs 
Pasohali;  Stabat  Mateb;  and  Dibs  Irm 
(App.).  £W,S.R.] 

SERAFIN,  Saitto  and  Gboboio  (uncle  and 
nephew),  two  celebrated  violin-makers  of  Venice. 
The  undo,  as  his  label  informs  us  (''SancAus 
Seraphin  Utineinsis  fedt  Yenetiis*),  was  originally 
of  Udine,  a  town  in  the  Venetian  territory  to- 
wards the  mountains  of  Carinthia,  and  probably 
of  Jewish  extraction.  His  violins  date  from 
about  1 7 10  te  17^0.  The  nephew,  if  we  may 
judge  frx>m  the  style  of  his  instruments,  worked 
with  the  uncle  many  years,  and  Mpears  to  have 
succeeded  him  in  thie  business.  The  instruments 
of  Sanctus  Serafin  occupy  a  middle  place  be- 
tween the  Italian  and  the  l^rrolese  school.  As 
far  as  external  appearance  goes,  the  maker  seems 
to  vacillate  between  the  model  of  Stainer  and 
that  of  Nicholas  Amati.  But  in  the  essential 
particulars  of  the  art,  in  the  selection  of  wood  of 
the  finest  and  most  sonorous  quality,  in  the 
proper  calculation  of  the  proportions,  and  the 
solidity  and  finish  of  the  psfts,  he  worked  on  the 
principles  of  the  Cremona  makers.  Few  equalled 
him  as  a  workman.    Those  who  wish  to  see  how 

1  TtaeMnnu  HymiMloslciia.  Tom.  n.  (LIpufaB,  UBB), 
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frur  mechanical  perfection  can  be  carried  should 
examine  Serafin*s  purfling  with  a  magnifying 
glass.  In  Serafin's  earlier  years,  Uie  Stainer 
character  predominates  in  his  instruments:  in 
his  later  years  he  leaned  to  the  Amati  model 
His  instruments  are  frunous  for  their  perfect 
finish  (reminding  fofcibly  of  the  atyle  of  Stnidj- 
varius),  their  lemarkab^  lustrous  deep  red  vamishr 
and  fine  nnllow  tone. 

George  Serafin  followed  his  mide^s  later  model 
with  such  precision  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  sny 
point  of  difference.  Like  his  uncle,  he  finished 
nis  instruments  to  a  degree  of  perfeciioii  which 
amounts  to  a  fault,  deuriving  tkem,  as  it  does, 
of  eharacter  and  individuality.  Like  his  unde, 
he  used  a  laige  copperplate  label  (aearly  all  the 
Italian  makers  usedletterinress  labels)  bearing  the 
inscription  '  Georeius  Seraphin  Sancti  nepos  fecit 
Venetiis,  (1743).  Both  makers  branded  thor 
instruments  at  Uie  tail-pin.  Their  works  are  not 
common  in  this  country,  and  specimens  in  good 
preservation  realise  from  £ao  upwards.  [K  J.P.] 

SERAGLIO,  THE.  The  English  title  of  aa 
adaptation  of  Mozart's  ENTFUHBinro  aub  dbm 
Sbbail^  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden,  Nov.  24, 
1827.  Much  of  Mocart*s  music  was  cut  out, 
and  popular  English  melodies  and  airs  fix>m  other 
operas  inserted  instead  (Moschdes,  Life,  i.  193). 
The  perpetrators  of  this  outrage — at  that  time  a 
common  proceeding — were  Mr,  Dimond,  who 
translated  the  bool^  and  Kramer,  the  director  of 
the  King's  Band  at  Brighton.  The  scenery  was 
painted  by  David  Roberts,  And  the  effects  were 
'rich  and  amazingly  beautiful*  (Moechdesy. — As 
*  n  Seraglio  *  and  '  Der  Serail*  the  opera  was  an- 
nounced and  played,  by  the  German  Company  at 
Drury  Lane,  tiune  14, 185^ ;  and  as  *I1  Seragfio*  it 
wasnerformed  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  June  30, 
i860,  and  at  Cevent  Garden  June  9, 1881.     [G.] 

SERAPHINE.  In  vol.  i.  p.  667  a  reference 
is  made  to  the  seraphine  as  a  precursor  ef  De- 
bain's  Habmoktum.  It  was  an  English  free-reed 
instrument  resembling  the  Grerroan  Physhar- 
monica,  which  latter  was  brought  to  this  oountiy 
by  the  Schulz  family  in  1826,  and  introduced  to 
the  London  public  «t  a  concert  at  Kirkman's 
roonu  in  Frith  Street,  Soho,  by  Edou  abd  Sohulz, 
then  a  boy  of  14.  In  (828  a  similar  instrument, 
but  named  Aeol-harmonica^  was  played  by  young 
Schulz  in  a  Philharmonic  Concert  (Concertante 
for  Aed-harmonio  and  f  guitars,  April  j8).  In 
1833,  John  Green,  who  had  been  dementi's 
traveller,  and  had  a  shop  in  Seho  Square,  brought 
out  the  Seraplnne.  According  to  Mr.  Peters 
(for  many  years  with  Messrs.  Broadwood,  and 
formerly  Green's  pupil),  the  mods  for  the  sera- 
phine were  made  by  Gnnther  the  piano-maker, 
«nd  the  cases  by  Bevington  the  organ-4»uilder. 
Green  putting  them  together.  Green  engaged 
eld  Samud  Wedey  to  give  weekly  performances 
upon  the  seraphine  at  his  shop,  and  managed  for 
some  time  to  dispose  of  his  instruments  at  40 
guineas  each.  But  the  seraphine  was  harsh  and 
raspy  in  tone,  and  never  found  favour  with  sen- 
sitive musicians.  The  wind  apparatus,  similar 
to  the  organ,  was  a  dead-weighted  bellows  giving 
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a  nnifbrm  preemre,  and  a  BweU  wai  produced 
by  opening  a  shutter  of  a  box  placed  over  the 
Feeds* 

In  the  year  1841,  Mr.  W.  E.  Evans  invented 
the  *Organo  Harmonica,*  the  improvements  on 
the  seraphine  consisting  of  thin  steel  reeds  artis- 
tically  voiced,  and  coiled  springs  in  the  reservoir 
to  enable  the  player  to  produce  a  rapid  arti- 
culation with  a  small  wind  pressure,  and  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  tone  as  the  reservoir  filled. 
Eminent  musicians,  aulong  them  Potter,  Novello, 
and  Sir  George  Smart,  publicly  pronounced  Mr. 
Evans's  instrument  more  valuable  than  the  sera- 
phine  as  a  substitute  for  the  organ,  but  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  was  capable  of  what  is  now 
known  as  '  dead  expression.* 

Patents  for  various  improvements  of  the  sera- 
phine were  taken  out  by  Myers  and  Storer  in 
1839,  l^  Storer  alone  in  1846,  and  by  Mott  m 
the  same  year.  There  is  further  reference  to  it 
in  patents  of  Pape  1850,  and  Black  well  185a. 
About  the  last-named  date  it  was  entirely  super- 
seded by  the  harmonium.  [A.J.H.] 

SERENADE  (Ital.  Serenala;  Fr.  SirMade^ 
Germ.  Stdndchen).  Evening  song.  The  Italian 
word  Sfrenata  means,  literally,  fine  weather — 
more  especially,  that  of  a  cahn  summer  night. 
Hence,  the  word  has  been  applied,  indiscrimin- 
ately, to  many  different  kinds  of  Music,  intended 
te  be  sung,  or  played,  at  night,  in  the  open  air : 
and,  so  generally  has  this  connection  of  ideas 
been  accepted,  that,  by  common  consent,  the  term 
'  Serenade '  has  identified  itself,  in  many  languages, 
with  the  Song  sung  by  a  lover  standing  beneath 
his  mistress's  window,  or  the  Concert  of  Instru- 
mental Music  substituted  for  it  by  an  'admirer 
with  '  no  voice  for  singing.*  This  is  not,  indeed, 
the  only  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used :  but 
it  is  the  most  popular  one ;  and,  for  the  present, 
we  shall  entirely  confine  ourselves  te  it. 

To  be  true  to  Nature,  a  Serenade  of  this  kind 
should  be  simple  in  construction,  melodious  in 
character,  sensuous  in  expression,  and  accompa- 
nied by  some  kind  t>f  Instrument  which  the  Icrver 
might  conveniently  cany  in  his  hand.  All  these 
conditions  are  fulfilled  in  the  most  perfect  example 
of  the  style  that  ever  has  been,  or  is  e^er  likely 
to  be  written — '  Deh  rieni  alia  fenestsa,'  in  ^  U 
Don 'Giovanni.*  The  Melody  of  this  is  as  artless 
as  a  primitive  Chant  -du  pays ;  yet  capable — teste 
Tamburini — of  breathing  tbe  very  soul  of  volup- 
tuous passion ;  and  accompanied  by«  Mandoline. 
No  other  embodiment  of  the  type  can  be  com- 
pared with  this ;  but '  Eooo  ridente  il  cielo,*  and 
the  *  Se  il  mio  none,*  m  the  ^  Barbieres'*  of  Rossim 
and  Paisiello,  are  very  beautiful  examples. 

Stage  surroundings  are,  however,  by  no>  means 
indispensable  to  the  true  Serenade ;  nor  is  there 
any  limit  to  the  amount  of  earnest  feeling,  er 
even  hopeless  sadness,  that  may  be  thrown  into 
it.  Schubert  has  left  us  two  examples,  each  of 
which  stands  unrivalled,  as  the  exponent  of  its 
own  pecuh'ar  vein  of  Poetry.  Neither  scenery, 
nor  costume,  are  needed,  to  enforce  the  tone  of 
diivalrous  devotion  which  raises '  Who  is  Sylvia' 
above  other  Compositions  of  its  class,   or  to 
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deepen  the  passionate  longing  of  *Leise  flehen 
meine  lieder.* 

The  distance  which  separates  the  examples  we 
have  quoted  from  such  Compositions  as  Donizeiti*s 
*  Com*  e  gentil,*  or  Kiicken's  '  Maurisches  Stand* 
chen'  is  impassable :  yet  both  are  meritorious 
enough  in  their  way ;  and  a  hundred  others  will 
suggest  themselves  to  the  reader.  From  these, 
however,  we  must  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
the  same  idea  clothed  in  an  instrumental  dress. 
And,  let  it  be  dearly  understood  that  we  are  not 
speaking,  here,  of  the  grand  Instrumental  Seren- 
ade— which  is  quite  another  thing ;  but  of  the 
lover*s  greeting  to  his  mistress,  expressed  in 
instrumental  form  for  lack  of  voice  to  sing  with. 
■  The  most  delicious  example  of  this  that  we 
possess  is  the  Serenade  in  Stemdale  Bennett's 
Chamber  Trie  in  A,  Op.  27.  We  have,  here, 
in  the  sustained  Melody  for  the  Pianoforte,  accom- 
panied by  the  Guitar-l^Le  pizzicato  of  tbe  Stringed 
Instruments,  every  essential  feature  of  the  vocal 
Serenade, ^except  the  words;  while,  in  Mendels- 
sohn*s  '  Serenade  and  Allegro  Gioioso*  for  Piano- 
forte and  Orchestsa  (Op.  43),  we  may  imagine, 
Isoth  the  lover's  greeting,  and  the  lady*s  brillisnt 
response  from  tbe  Pianoforte  in  her  boudoir. 

Many  more  •examples  will  suggest  themselves 
te  the  reader :  but  it  is  not  often  that  the  idea 
is  carried  out  so  happily  as  in  these  we  have 
mentioned,  [W.  S.  R.] 

SERENATA  (Ital.  Serenata;  Fr.  Sir6natle\ 
Germ.  Serenade),  Though  the  terms  Serenata 
•and  Serenade  are  generally  regarded  as  inter- 
chsngeable— so  nearly  synonymous,  that  we  have 
no  choice  but  te  give  the  one  as  the  translated 
^equivalent  of  the  oth  r — they  mean,  in  musical 
language,  two  very  different  things.  We  have 
described  the  Serenade,  in  -the  foregoing  article. 
We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  Ser«iata ;  which 
has  nothing  in  common  with  its  shorter  namesake, 
beyond  its  assumed  fitness  for  an  evening  per- 
formance In  the  open  air.' 

The  Serenata  may  be  -either  vocal  or  instru- 
mental. The  vocal  form  is  the  oldest ;  but  neither 
the  most  conmion,  nor  the  most  clearly  defined, 
as  to  scope  and  intention.  It  may,  in  fact,  be 
considered  as  a  form  of  Cantata ;  which  may  be 
either  dramatic,  or  imaginative,  tpr -even  a  simple 
Ode  on  any  subject  not  actually  sacred.  Handel 
applied  the  term  te  his  Italian  Pastoral,  '  Aci, 
Galatea,  e  Polifemo,'  written,  tit  Naples,  in  1 709 ; 
to  the  Ode  composed  for  the  Birthday  of  Anne  of 
Denmark,  in  1 71  a  ;  and  to  ^le  English  Pastoral, 
'  Ads-and  Galatea,*^  written,  at  Cannons,  in  1 7^0. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  flkll  these  works  may 
have  been  originally  performed  in  the  open  air : 
the  first,  ^Nt  a  calm  evening  at  Naples;  the 
second,  in  the  Court  Yard  of  S.  James's  Palace ; 
and  the  third,  in  the  Park,  at  Cannons.  But  it  is 
•equally  possible  that  the  name  may  have  been 
given,  in  each  case,  to  a  Composition  supposed 
to  be  suitable  for  performance,  al  fresco,  on  a 

1  It  ivin.  howevtr.  be  notloed.  that.  In  this  ean.  Um  iwrd  |lT«n 
M  the  G«niiAn  eqolTalent  for  SereoAta  U  not  'Bftndchflo,'  but 
'Serenade.'  The  technioel  terminology  ef  Oermeny  ben  dram  a 
distinction  which  Is  not  pereepClble  In  that  of  other  ooontflet. 

a  Called  also,  in  early  copies.  ■  Opera.* '  Mask.'  and  '  PastoraU' 
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fitting  oTening,  though  not  aottuJly  bo  performed. 
We  most  not  omit  mention  of  Stradella^s  Sere- 
nata;  in  which  two  lovers,  each  with  his  onAestra 
in  a  eoaeh,  serenade  a  lady,  a  work  which  Handel 
honotmsd  by  borrowing  from  it  [For  this  see 
Stradblla.] 

Quite  distinct  from  Compositions  of  this  class 
is  Qie  Listrumental  Sereaata,  the  form  of  which 
is  much  more  clearly  defined,  and  comprised, 
within  much  narrower  limits.  This  now  neg- 
lected, and  almost  obsolete  Art-form,  was  a  very 
popular  one  during  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th 
century;  and,  for  some  considerable  time,  occu- 
pied a  position  midway  between  those  of  the 
Orchestral  Suite  which  preceded,  and  the  Sym- 
phony which  followed  it.  From  the  former  it 
borrowed  the  multiplicity,  and  from  the  latter 
the  colouring,  of  the  long  series  of  lightly- 
developed  Movements  of  which  it  usually  con- 
sisted. Neither  the  sequence  nor  the  structure 
of  these  Movements  was  subject  to  any  veiy  rigid 
•law.  Two  forms,  however,  were  considered  so 
necessary  that  they  may  almost  be  described  as 
indispensable— the  March,  and  the  Minuet.  With 
the  former,  almost  every  Serenata  of  any  conse- 
quence began,  or  ended.  The  latter  was  almost 
always  interposed  between  two  Allegros,  or  an 
Allegro  and  an  Andante,  or,  indeed,  between 
any  two  Movements  of  any  other  kind;  and 
used  so  freely,  that  it  frequently  made  its  appear- 
ance, several  times,  in  the  course  of  a  Composi- 
tion of  importance.  The  Gavotte,  Kt^d  B<jurr^, 
so  freely  used  in  the  older  Suite,  wer^  completely 
banished  from  the.  Serenata.  The  Instruments 
employed  were  Yiolips,  Violas,  Violoncellos, 
Double-basses,  Flutes,  Oboes.  Bassoons,  Horns, 
Trumpets,  and  Drums:  rarelv  Clarinets,  for, 
when  the  Serenata  was  at  its  best,  the  Clarinet 
was  not  much  used,  in  ordinary  Orchestiras. 
Mozart,  however,  has  used  both  Clarinets  and 
Comi  di  Ba^e^to  \ijl  Serenatas  written  for  Wind 
Instruments  alone,  or  Wind  Instruments  sup- 
ported only  by  a  Dpuble-bass.  When  Wind 
Instruments  alone  were  employed,  the  Compo- 
sition was  often  ci^Ued  *Hannoniemusik*;  and 
this  term  was  so  generally  received,  that  Music 
for  Wind  Instruments  is  popularly  called  '  Har- 
mony,' in  Germany,  to  the  present  day.  The 
term  Cassation  was  also  frequently  applied  to 
works  of  this  kind,  whether  written  for  tbd  fuU 
Orchestra  or  for  Wind  Instruments  alone ;  and 
many  pieces,  not  differing  very  much  from  these, 
were  called  Divertimenti.  Sometimes  the  number 
of  Instruments  emiii^oyed  was  very  smidl.  Bee- 
thoven has  written  a  Serenata,  of  some  length 
(Op.  26)  for  Flute.  Violin,  and  Viola^  only;  and 
another  very  complete  one  (Op.  8),  for  Violin, 
Viola,  and  Violoncello.  The  reason  for  this 
diversity  of  Instruments  is  obvious.  The  Sere- 
nata was  almost  always  intended  for  private 
performance.  It  was.  therefore,  a  matter  of 
necessity  that  it  should  accommodate  itself  to  the 
resources  of  the  particular  establishment  for  which 
it  was  intended. 

The  form  of  the  Serenade  varied,  within  certain 
limits,  almost  as  much  as  its  Instrumentation. 
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Mozart  has  left  us  eleven  examples — "Sob.  ioo, 
loi,  185,  ao3,  204,  239,  250,  320,  361,  375,  and 
388,  in  Kochel's  Catalogue.  Some  of  these  con- 
tain as  many  as  eight  distinct  Movements.  Of 
the  introductory  March,  and  the  indispensable 
Minuet,  we  have  already  spoken.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  are  generally  two  principal  Alle- 
gros, or  an  Allegro  and  a  Bondo,  or  Presto,  like 
those  of  a  Symphony ;  and  two  Andantee,  each 
preceded  and  followed  by  a  Minuet.  The 
Minuets  are  constantly  varied  with  two  or  more 
Trios,  each  for  different  combinations  of  Instru- 
ments. In  No.  185  there  are  two  lovely  An- 
dantes; one  with  Oboe  and  Horn,  Mligaio; 
the  other  for  Stringed  Instruments  and  Flutes. 
In  other  Movements,  Solo  Violins  are  employed, 
with  admirable  effect.  No.  239  is  written  for 
a  double  Orchestra,  consisting  of  Stringed  Instru- 
ments only — including  two  Solo  Violins — and 
Drums;  and  the  effect  of  this  combination  is 
singularly  happy.  One  striking  peculiarity  of 
the  Serenata  is,  that,  unlike  the  Symphony,  it 
does  not,  as  a  general  rule,  employ  the  entire 
Orchestra  in  every  Movement.  This  arrange- 
ment adds  greatly  to  its  effects  of  light  and 
shade ;  as,  for  instance,  when  the  whole  body  of 
Instruments  is  made  to  unite,  in  the  Coda  of  s 
Minuet,  to  the  earlier  portions  of  which  an  indi- 
viduality of  colouring  has  been  imparted  by  the 
employment  of  new  and  varied  oombinatiooB 
contrast^ed  together  in  each  of  the  several  Trios. 

The  prominent  features  of  the  Serenata  are, 
one  and  all,  so  strikingly  exemplified  in  the 
writings  of  Mozart,  that  we  can  recomm«id  no 
more  int.erestinflr  or  instructive  models  than  these 
for  the  students  guidance.  Haydn  also  wrote 
Serenatas,  but  seems  to  have  taken  less  kindly 
to  the  s^le  than  Mozart — probably  from  the 
deeper  love  he  naturally  felt  for  the  Synxphonj 
of  his  own  creation.  That  Schubert  should  have 
left  the  style  untried  ia  more  surprising ;  unlesi, 
indeed,  we  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  any  works 
of  the  kind  among  his  perished  MSS.  FVom  iJbfi 
pen  of  Beethoven,  we  possess  only  the  two  ex- 
amples already  cited.  That  written  for  Violin, 
Viola,  and  Violoncello,  oommonly  known  as  the 
'  Serenade  Trip'  (Op.  8),  is  a  delicious  inspiration, 
in  D  mi^or,  consisting  of  a  spirited  March,  sn 
Adagio,  a  Minuet,  a  second  Adagio,  a  Scherzo, 
with  which  the  Adagio  is  thrice  alternated,  a 
Polaoca,  a  Thema  con  Variazioni,  and  a  repetition 
of  the  opening  March,  by  way  of  Finale.  The 
second  example  (Op.  25),  written  in  the  same 
key,  for  Flute,  ViolinU,  and  Violas,  contains  aa 
Entrata,  a  Minuet,  with  two  Trios,  an  Allegro 
molto,  an  Andante  con  Variazioni,  an  Allegro 
scherzando  e  vivace,  an  Adagio,  and  an  Allegro 
vivace. 

Haydn's  comparative  neglect  of  the  Serenata 
foreshadowed,  only  too  plainly,  the  treatment  it 
was  afterwards  destined  to  meet  with  at.  the 
hands  of  the  musical  world  in  general.  The  mors 
perfect  development  of  the  Symphony  put  an 
end  to  the  desire  for  its  cultivation ;  the  gradual 
diminution  in  the  number  of  private  Orchestras. 
U>  the  necessity  for  its  production :  and  this,  so 
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eiely,  that,  lud  ws  not  all  been  bmilUriMd 
it»  tbroQgh  the  e&terWimtent  provided  for 
■ioTumi  ftt  hii  fiital  suppei^table,  it  trould 
inee  huve  pused  quite  out  of  mind.  And 
ill  the  oluu«cter  oF  that  delightful  entertaiu- 
approochea  more  ne^lj  to  that  of  a  Diver- 
to,  tban  to  that  of  ■  true  Serersta.  [W.8.R.] 
BOEANT  TRnMPETEK,  An  officer  of 
yal  houtehold,  iriio  preiides  over  i6  trum' 
tnordinarj.  The  fint  mention  oE  the  office 
I  In  the  raign  of  Edward  VI.,  when  It  wu 
•J  Benedict  Browne  (who  had  been  one  of 
i  trumpeten  to  Esdit  VHI.  at  a  >alu7  of 
t  daj),  at  an  annual  lalary  of  14/.  6r,  &d. 
See  does  not  appear  to  have  been  regularly 
ip  for  a  lery  long  period.  It  ii  not  agwu 
oned  in  any  liat  of  royal  muiIcianB  until 
No  further  notice  of  it  oceoia  until  16R5. 
Gervaae  Price  held  it,  and  appointinenta  to 
e  nnce  been  continuonaly  made.  Price  wu 
ided  by  Matthiaa  Shore,  one  oF  the  tram- 
in  ordinary,  who  vtm  followed  in  1700  by 
n  William,  who  in  hi»  turn  wai  replaoed, 
yean  later,  hy  bi>  brother  John,  the  most 
ated  trumpeter  of  hi*  time.  [See  SaoiiE.] 
<bn  Shore's  death  in  1751  Valentine  Snow, 
Mt  eminent  performer  of  the  day,  for  whom 
si  wrote  the  difficult  obbligato  trumpet  piirta 
oratorioa  eto.,  obtained  the  appointment, 
died  in  1770,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
ityofhlsiucceaeors  were  not  eren  muilciani, 
Ivow,  Valemtinb.]  One  of  tiiem,  however, 
Cbartea  Crowle,  who  held  the  office  in 
deaervea  mention  for  having  bequeftthad 
Brititfa  Miueum  the  iplendidly  illuslrated 
if  Pennant'!  '  London,'  bo  dear  to  lovers  of 
in  topography.  Aliout  185S  it  was  de- 
that  the  otlice  should  agsin  be  given  to 
dcisn,  allhoQgh  not  to  a  trumpeter,  and 
1  Williams,  the  eminent  clannettiat,  a 
er  of  the  Queen's  band  of  music,  received 
ipointment ;  and  upon  hii  death  in  April 
J.  G.  Waetzig,  the  excellent  banoon 
',  alio  a  member  oF  the  Queen's  band,  wu 
ited  Mi  successor,  and  is  the  present  holder 
office  (18S1).  The  salary  oF  the  office  has 
been  £100  per  annum.  The  Sergeant 
wler  Tormerly  claimed,  under  letters  patent, 
of  lid,  a  da;  from  every  person  sounding 
Opel,  beating  a  drum,  or  playing  a  fife  in 
ay  or  show  without  his  licence  (for  which 
I  101.  a  year  was  demanded),  anil  Mntthiu 
'iUiam  Shore  aucceaaively  issued  advertise- 
in  the  newspapers  authorising  alt  magis- 
to  receive  sucn  fees  for  them,  and  apply 
x>  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Such  privileges 
however,  long  BQCB  abrogated.  [W.H.H.] 
tOFF  (8YER0FF),  Albxandir  Niko- 


•IayII,lBlg.  Although  his  muelcal  gifts 
ped  themselves  early,  and  he  was  educated 
e  violoncello  by  Carl  Schuberth,  and  in 
d  musical  knowledge  by  Hunke,  it  wu  not 
^50,  and  after  boldiiw  an  appointment  in 
imea.  that  he  fbrMK^  the  law  (in  which 
1  risen  to  the  rank  of  magistrate)  for  the 
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profession  of  music.  He  came  before  the  publio 
first  M  a  critic,  in  an  attack  on  OulibischelTi 
pamphlet  on  Beethoven  ('Beeth.  sea  CritiquM 
et  ses  Glonateurs ')  and  on  F^tia ',  u  well  u  in 
many  papers  in  favour  of  Wagner  in  various 
periodicals ;  and  at  length,  by  the  eatablisbment 
of  s  periodical  ot  his  own,  'He  Arts'  ('Is- 
kuBtro'),  18G0;  and 'Theatre  and  Mudc'CTeatr 
0  Munloa'}.  1867.  In  1863  he  made  his  first  pub- 
lic appeanncs  u  a  composer,  of  both  libretto 
and  nHisic,  in  two  grand  operu  produced  at 
the  Imperial  Opera  House,  'Judith,'  Hay  16; 
and  'iiogneida,  October  17.  Both  were  anoceas- 
Ful.  and  '  Itognei<la,'  which  owed  ita  popularity  in 
some  meuure  to  the  church  muaic  introduced, 
ran  for  23  nights  in  three  months,  and  procured 
for  He  author  an  imperial  pension  of  1 300  roubles. 
Ilese  were  followed  in  1866  by  'Taiu  Bulba.' 
and  in  1867  by '  Wakola  the  Smith,'  a  baUet— the 
worda  of  the  fanner  and  the  action  of  the  latter 
being  founded  by  himself  on  one  of  Qogol'a  novels, 
hut  neither  arriving  at  performance  ;  and  thoaa 
again  by  '  Wrajia  Siela,'  or  '  The  Power  of  Evil,' 
the  libretto  of  which  hoDonstrucled  from  a  drama 
of  Oatrowski's.  On  this  woil  be  bestowed  enor- 
mona pains,  and  the  jth  act  was  bUII  unfinished 
when  he  died  (Petersburg',  Feb.  1871).  It  waa 
completed  by  his  friend  Solowteflf,  and  produced  ak 
St.  Petersburg  on  the  igthof  the  following  April. 
Itliunow  become  agrent  bvourite.  Seroffwaa 
an  extreme  and  enlhusiutio  puiiian  tot  Wagner. 
In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  he 
composed  an  Ave  Mario,  written  for  Mad.  A.Fatti 
in  1 868 ;  a  Stabat  Mater^for  thre*  female  voices), 
and  muaic  to  SchilLer'a  Song  ef  the  Bell.  [Q.] 
SERPENT  (Eng.  and  Fr.  ;  Oeim.  Schlangm- 
rohr;  Ital.  ^tr^mf one).  An  ail-but  obsolete  in- 
strument forming  the  natural  baea  of  the  ancient 
cornet  fiunily,  played  with  a  cupped  mouthpiece 
similar  to  that  ot  the 
bass  trombone.  It 
consists  of  a  wooden 
tnbe  about  S  Feet  long, 
increuing  conically 
front  J  of  an  inch  in 
'diameter  at  th  e  mouth  ■ 


ipen  e 


The 


ioualy  de- 
rived from  the  curved 
form  into  which  the 
tube  ia  contorted, 
presenting  three  U- 
shaped  turns  followed 
by  a  large  drcular 
convolution.  The  bell 


ed  forward  &om  th« 
player,and  the  mouth- 
piece makes  a  right- 
angled  backward  turn 
to  reach  his  lips. 
There  are  six  holes  on 
the  front  of  the  instrument,  to  be  stopped  by  the 
three  middle  fingers  of  either  hand;   tboae  for 
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the  left  band  on  the  third  deioendiiig  bnmdi ; 
thoM  for  the  right  on  the  foarth  Moending  branch 
towardi  the  bdl.  The  holes  are  set  in  groaps  of 
three,  within  reach  of  the  oatstretched  fingeis. 
The  hands  aie  paraed  through  the  oonTolutions 
to  the  front  of  the  tube,  away  fixnn  the  perfonner ; 
the  weight  of  the  whole  ii  supported  on  the 
upper  edges  of  the  two  forefingers,  and  grasped 
by  the  two  thombs,  which  are  kept  at  the  back 
of  the  instmment. 

Hie  serpent  is  considered  to  consist  of  three 
parts^  (i)  the  moathpieoe,  (a)  the  crook,  or  carved 
orass  tube  leading  into  (3)  the  wooden  body, 
which  is  built  up  of  seTenl  pieces  held  together 
by  a  leathern  covering.  It  is  usually  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  a  canon  of  Anzerre,  named 
£dm^  Guillaume^  in  1590.  The  story  bears  » 
somewhat  sun>icious  lesemblanoe  to.  that  of  the 
discovery  of  the  bassoon  by  a  canon  of  Ferrara 
in  the  first  half  d  the  same  oentury.  But  there 
caifr  be  no  doubt  that  about  this  period  clerical 
musicians  employed  bass  reed  ana  brass  instru- 
ments for  the  aooompaniment  of  ecclesiastical 
plainsong.  Indeed  Mersenne,  who  gives  a  remark- 
ably  good  and  complete  account  of  the  Serpent,, 
notices  that  '  even  when  played  by  a  boy  it  is 
Buffiiaent  to  support  the  voices  of  twenty  robust 
monks.'  The  SerpmttTEgliMeiMt^jktooogsaaed 
functionary  in  French  churches. 

The  scale  of  the  Serpent  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree Qapridous,,  and  indeed  Hortaitous.  In  this 
respect  it  resembles  the  bassoon.  Mersenae  gives 
it  a  con^MMS  of  seventeen  diatonic  zMtes  fnm. 
eight^oot  D  upwards,  and  intimates  that  the 
intervening  chroms^ics  can  be  obtained  by  half- 
stopping.  He  does  not  name  tbe  device  of  cross- 
fingering  so  laigely  employed  on  the  bassoon. 
Berlioz,,  who  ro^iks  slightingly  ol  it,,  statea  that 
it  is  in  Bb,  and  that  parts  for  it  'must  be  written 
a  whole  tone  above  the  real  sound.*  The  old  parts 
however  fix>m  which  the  writer  played  17  years, 
ago  at  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Sosiety  were  t^ 
without. exception,,  in  C. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Serpent;  like  every  other 
instrument  with  a^  cupped  mouthpiece,  canpro- 
duce  the  usual  bannonic  seriea  of  notes..  These 
in  Mersenne's  work  seem  limited  to  the  fuik- 
damental,  its  octave,,  and  twelfth.  There  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  far  laiger  compass. 
Lichtenthal*  who,  as  an  ItiJian,  highly  values  the 
Serpent,  gives  its  compass  as  no  less  than  four 
full  octaves  from  the  Do  hatnsHmo,  which  Moos 
not  exist  on,  the  pianoforte  (i8a6),  but  on  the 
pedal^  of  tbe  oigan  of  &6.feet,'  up  to  the  Do  of 
the  violin  on  the  third  space.  He  states  more* 
over  that  the  lowest  sound  of  Do  can.  only  be 
used  fix>m  time  to  time, '  avendo  bisogno  di  una 
particolare  buona  imboocatura  *  —  requiring  a 
specially  good  lip.  It  is  evidently  a  '  pedal '  note 
similar  to  those  obtained  on  the  trombone,  and  a 
good  instance  of  the  great  licence  given  to  the  lip 
m  instruments  of  this  character. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  woodcut  that  one 
hand  being  applied  to  an  ascending,  and  the 
other  to  a  descending  branch,  the  usual  sequence 
1  DIzioiMrlo  d«lU  Muiica,  torn.  L  p.  isi 
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of  fingering  is  inverted  In  the  two  hands ;  ths 
sesle  proceeding  downwards  in  the  kft  and  up- 
wards in  the  right.  The  Seqient  is  probahiy 
the  only  instrument  in  existence  exhibiting  so 
quaint  and  uoadentifie  a  device.  This  fiut, 
and  the  difierent  lengths  of  sounding-tube  in- 
tervening between  the  holes — the  distanoe  be- 
tween the  mouthpiece  and  the  first  finger-hole 
being  44  inches ;  between  the  next  thiee  only 
about  4  inches  in  all;  between  these  and  the 
next  three  for  the  right  hand,  13  inches;  and 
from  the  last  hole  to  the  bell,  31  inches;  making 
96  inches,  or  8  feet — indicate  the  great  imperfec- 
tion of  th»  instrument  mechanically  considered, 
and  point  to  the  condosion  that  a  good  player 
nuist  have  relied  more  on  his  dexterity  and 
on  the  strength  of  his  embouchure,  ae  mentioned 
above,  than  on  the  resources  of  the  instrument 
itself.  Later  maken,  however,  added  a  multi- 
plicity ef  keys,  both  above  and  bdow,  which  only 
complicated  without  Ctcilitating  performanoe.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  notes  V,  A,  and  some 
others,,  the  holes  for  which  were  the  n«Mt  ap- 
proximately oorreet  in  position,  had  fsr  greater 
fosce  and  coirectness  than  others  leas  accurately 

Cited  on  the  resonant  tube.     On  the  other 
d,  owing  to  the  material  of  the  Serpent  and 
to  its  bore,  its  tone  was  certainly  more  tender 
and  less  obtrusive  than  that  of  tbe  blatant  brssi 
valve-instruments  which  have  replaced  it  in  the 
modem   orchestra.      It    is    practically   disused 
except  in  some  few  foreign  churches,  and  for- 
gotten by  all  but  musical  antiquaries.     A  part 
fi>r  it  is  however  found  in  the  score  of  Mendels- 
sohn's overturss  '  The  Calm  Sea  and  Prosperous 
Voyage'  and  'St.  Psjil,'  in  the  overtures  to 
*  MasanielloJ  *  The  Siege  of  Corinth '  (between 
the  and  and  3rd  trombones),,  and  *  Rienxi.*    It  is 
also  found  in  the  Scoae  of '  I  Vepri  Siciliani.*    It 
iB  usually  neplaced  in.  performance  by  the  opbi- 
deide.    A  Yoiksliireman  of  Richmond,  named 
Hurwovth,  who  played  in  the  private  band  of 
George  III.,  could  execute  eUbera^  flute  varia* 
tions  with  perfect  accuracy  on  this  unwieldy  in- 
strument.   There  were  till  a  few  years  ago  two 
Serpents  in  the  band  of  the  Saored  Hannonic 
Society,  played  by  Mr.  Standen  and  Mr.  Pimleti 
They  were,  however,  dispensed  with  soon  after 
the  introduction,  of  twa  of  the  writer's  improved 
oontrafagotti.. 

There  is  a  Method  fbr  Hie  Serpent,  containii^ 
studies  and  duets,  published  by  Cocks.  The  only 
concerted  music  set  down  to  it  seems  to  have  beoi 
originally  intended  for  the  bassoon. 

A  '  Contra  Serpent '  was  shown  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1 851,  made  by  Jordan  of  Liverpool.  It 
was  in  £b  of  the  16-foot  octave.  It  was  how- 
ever too  unwieldy  to  be  carried  by  the  player, 
and  required  independent  support.  Another 
modification  of  this  instrument  was  invented  by 
Beacham  and  played  on  by  Proep^re  in  JuUiene 
orchestra.  It  was  named  the  Serpentcleide,  and 
WAS  essentially  an  ophicleide  with  a  body  of  wood 
instead  of  brass.  [W.  H.  S.] 

SERPETTE,  Gaston,  French  composer,  bom 
at  Nantes  Nov.  4,  i84$<began  life  as  an  advocate, 
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but  gave  up  the  bar  ibr  music.  He  was  a  pnpn 
of  Ambroise  Thomas  at  the  Conservatoire,  and 
took  the  'Grand  priz*  in  1871  for  a  cantata 
(Jeanne  d* Arc)  of  great  promise.  On  his  return 
from  Italy,  despairing  of  acceptance  at  the  Op^ra 
Coroique,  he  closed  with  the  Bouffes  Parisiens, 
and  produced  '  La  Branche  cass^e  '  (3  acts, 
Jan.  33,  1874%  with  a  success  which  induced 
him  to  go  on  composing  works  of  the  same  slight 
character.  *  Le  Manoir  du  Pic  Tordu  *  (May  28, 
1875),  'Le  Moulin  du  Vert  galant*  (April  i^ 
1876),  and  *La  Petite  Muette*  (Oct.  3,  18x7), 
all  in  3  acts,  followed  in  Paris,  and  '  La  Nuit  de 
St.  Germain '  (March  1 880)  in  Brussels.  Neither 
thia  nor  '  Koby/  composed  in  Bome>  have  been 
published,  though  the  former  contains  pretty 
flowing  music.  Some  of  Serpeite*s  detached 
melodies  show  that  he  might  succeed  in  a  higher 
class  of  wprk  than  he  has  yet  attempted.  His 
last  feat  is  'Madame  le  Diable'  (April  5,  i88a), 
composed  for  Jeanne  Granier,  the  fttvourite  sing- 
ing actress  of '  La  Renaissance**  theatre^    [G.C.] 

SERVA  PADRONA,  LA— the  maid  turned 
mistress.  An  Italian  intermezzo,  or  piece  in  a 
acts,  containing  3  characters,  one  of  whom  is  a 
mute.  Words  by  Neili,  music  by  Pergolesi. 
Written  and  produced  at  Naples  in  1 731  or  1 733^ 
and  in  Paris  first  on  October  4,  1746^  at  the 
Theatre  Italien,  where  it  had  a  long  run,  and 
again  at  the  Acaddmie  on  August  1, 175).  This 
was  followed  by  an  obstinate  contest  between  the 
reformers,  beaded  by  Rousseau,  and  the  conserva- 
tive musicians — '  Guerre  des  Lullistes  et  des 
Bouffonistes.'  In  1754  a  translation,  'La  ser- 
vante  maitresse,*  was  brought  out»  and  had  a 
run  of  150  consecutive  nights.  It  was  revived, 
Aug.  13,  1862,  at  the  Opera  Cllomique,  for  the 
d^but  of  Mme.  Galli-Marie,  and  was*  given  in 
London,  at  the  'Royalty,*  March  7,  1873. — An 
imitation  of  Nelli's  libretto,  with  the  same  title, 
was  composed  by  Paisiello  during  hia  stay  at 
St.  Petersbuiir.  [G.] 

8ERVAIS,  Adbien  FBAN90T8,  a  great  violon- 
cellist, was  bom  at  Hal,  near  Brussels,  June  7, 
1807.  His  study  of  music  began  early,  but 
it  was  not  till  he  heard  a  solo  by  Platel  on 
the  cello,  that  he  fixed  on  the  instrument  on 
which  he  became  so  famous.  He  became  a 
pupil  of  Platel's  in  the  Brussels  Conservatoire, 
where  he  rapidly  rose  to  the  first  rank.  At  the 
advice  of  F^tis  he  went  to  Paris,  where  his  suc- 
cess was  great.  In  1835  he  visited  England,  and 
on  May  35  played  a  concerto  of  his  own  at  the 
Philharmonic  Concert,  where  he  was  announced 
aa  *  principal  violoncello  to  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians.' He  then  returned  home,  and  wisely  re- 
solved to  study  for  a  year,  and  it  was  during  this 
period  that  he  formed  the  style  by  which  he  was 
afterwards  known.  In  1836  he  reappeared  in 
Paris,  and  the  next  dozen  years  were  occupied  in 
a  series  of  long  tours  through  Germany,  Holland, 
Austria,  Norway,  Russia,  and  even  Siberia.  In 
184  a  he  married  in  St.  Petersburg.  In  1848  he 
settled  at  Brussels  as  Professor  in  the  Conserva- 
toire, and  formed  many  distinguished  pupils.  He  > 
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died  at  his  native  village  Nov.  36,  1866,  of  an 
illness  contracted  during  his  third  visit  to  Peters- 
burg. His  works  comprise  3  Concertos,  and  16 
Fantasies,  for  cello  and  orchestra ;  6  Etudes  for 
cello  and  PF. — with  Gr^goir ;  14  Duos  for  ditto ; 
3  Duets  for  violin  and  cello — with  L^nard ;  one 
Duet  for  ditto— with  Vieuxtemps.  His  honours 
were  many,  and  gave  point  to  Rossini's  bon  mot — 
that  he  was  the  King  of  Cellists  still  more  than 
the  Cellist  of  Kings.  Servais'  tastes  were  very 
simple,  and  his  great  delight  was  to  slip  on  a 
blouse  and  (like  Mozart)  play  skittles.  At  the 
clcwe  of  his  life  he  became  very  stout,  and  the  p^ 
now  used  to  support  the  cello  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  him  as  a  relief.  A  biography  of 
Servais  was  published  at  Hal  by  Vanderbroeck 
Desmeth^  1866.  His  eldest  son  Joskph,  bom  at 
Hal  Nov.  38,  1850,  succeeded  his  father  in  June 
187a  as  professor  of  the  cello  at  the  Brussela 
Conservatoire.  He  appeared  first  at  Warsaw 
with  his  father^  and  the  pair  excited  the  greatest 
enthusiasm.  In  1868  he  was  appointed .  solo 
violoncellist  at  Weimar  and  remained  two  years. 
In  1875  he  plftyed  for  the  first  time  in  Paris  at 
one  of  Pasdeloup*s  Popular  Concerts,  when  some 
of  the  journals  spoke  in  terms  of  extravagant, 
praise  of  his  performance.  The  instmment  used 
by  both  father  and  som  is  a  fine  Stradivarius  pre- 
sented by  the  Princess  Yousoupoff.  A  second 
son,  FBAN9018  Matthieu  was  a  pupil  in  the 
same  establishment.  [T.P.H.] 

SERVICE.  In  matters  relating  to  the  Church 
this  word  is  used  in  two  totally  different  senses ; 
first,  as  a  rough  translation  of  Offlcium,  Ordo^ 
Mitus,  as  when  we  say  Communion-service,  Or- 
dination-service,  and  so  on  ;  next  as  a  purely 
musical  term,  as  when  we  say  '  We8ley*s  Service 
in  E,'  etc.  It  is  with  this  latter  application  of 
the  word  only  that  we  have  here  to  deal. 

A  Service  may  be  defined  as  a  collection  of 
musical  settings  of  the  canticles  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  liturgy  which  are  by  usage  allowed 
to  be  set  to  free  composition.  The  term  there- 
fore excludes  all  versides  or  responses,  or  other 
portions  founded  onplainsong ;  all  chants,  whether 
Gregorian  or  Anglican;  and  all  anthems,  as 
their  words  are  not'  necessarily  embodied  in  the 
liturgy,  but  selected  at  will.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  indudes  the  Nicene  Creed,  Gloria  in  exceUis, 
and  other  portions  of  the  liturgy  which  have  from 
the  most  ancient  times  received  a  more  or  less 
free  musical  treatment. 

The  origin  of  the  acceptance  of  the  term  in 
this  limited  musical  sense  is  somewhat  obscure. 
The  gradual  disuse  of  distinctive  names  of  offices 
— such,  for  instance,  as  Matins,  Vespers,  Mass, 
etc. — after  the  Reformation,  helped  to  bring  the 
generic  word  'service'  into  very  general  use; 
and  it  has  therefore  been  supposea  that  musicians 
called  their  compositions  '  services  *  because  they 
were  set  to  certain  unvarying  portions  of  the 
church  'services.*  But  this  explanation  is  far 
from  satisfactory,  for  obvious  reasons ;  it  gives 
too  much  latitude  to  the  term,  and  offers  no 
reason  why  it  should  ever  have  become  limited 
to  its  present  meaning.  But  a  much  more  simple 
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explanation  is  possible  if  the  popular  use  of  the 
word  'service*  be  looked  into.  Orig^naUy  sig- 
nifying the  duty  rendered  by  servant  or  slave, 
it  afterwards  became  used  roughly  for  the  per- 
sons rendering  the  service,  just  as  we  now  hear 
people  speak  of  the  'Civil  Service/  meaning 
the  body  of  men  who  do  the  service,  and  of  a 
'service  of  railway  trains,  meaning  a  regular 
group  or  succession.  From  this  conception  the 
word  obtains  a  further  meaning  of  a  'set*  of 
things  having  a  definite  use;  for  example  a 
'dinner-service*— a  'set*  of  things  for  use  at 
dinner;  or,  again,  a  'service  of  pUte* — a  'set' 
of  gold  or  silver  vessels,  etc.  Although  an 
analogous  meaning  of  the  musical  term  seems 
not  hitherto  to  have  been  suggested,  its  correct- 
ness appears  so  highly  probable  that  we  shall  in 
futare  understand  by  'service*  merely  a  'set'  of 
canticles  or  other  movements  prepared  by  a  com- 
poser for  use  at  a  complete  function. 

The  fullest  form  of  a  set  or  service  would 
include  free  musical  compositions  for  (i)  The 
Venite,  (2)  Te  Deum,  (3)  Benedicite,  (4)  Bene- 
dictus,  (5)  Jubilate,  (6)  Kyrie  eleison,  (7)  Nioene 
Creed,  (8)  Sanctus,  (9)  Gloria  in  exoelsis ;  (10) 
Magnificat,  (11)  Cantate  Domino,  (la)  Nimc 
Dimittis,  (13)  Deus  Misereatur. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  about 
some  of  these  movements  separately  before 
making  any  remarks  on  our  services  generally. 
The  Venite  has  long  since  disappeu^d  from 
the  list  of  free  compositions,  and  is  now  univer- 
sally treated  as  one  of  the  psalms,  and  sung  to 
a  chant  instead  of  being  rendered  as  a  motet. 
In  the  form  in  which  the  Venite  was  printed 
in  the  Breviary  may  perhaps  be  traced  the 
reason  why  many  of  our  earliest  church -com- 
posers after  the  Reformation,  such  as  Tallis, 
Bevin,  Bird,  Gibbons,  and  others,  left  settings 
of  the  Venite  in  motet-form.  But  this  treat- 
ment of  the  psalm  was  probably  found  to  lengthen 
unduly  the  time  occupied  by  the  Matins ;  and  it 
may  also  have  been  felt  that  an  elaborate  choral 
setting  of  these  particular  words  seriously  injured 
their  force  as  an  invitation  to  join  in  public 
worship.  On  the  whole  it  is  not  a  matter  for 
regret  that  the  Venite  now  takes  its  place  merely 
as  an  introductory  psalm.  It  is  perhaps  worthy 
'  of  remark  that  the  custom,  still  prevalent  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  of  singing  the  Venite  only, 
and  then  reading  uie  psalms  for  the  day,  may  be 
the  slowly  dying  tradition  of  a  time  when  the 
Venite  was  sung  to  a  special  musical  setting. 
Those  who  maintain  this  custom  should  at  least 
open  their  eyes  to  the  absurdity  of  inviting  people 
to  'sing  unto  the  Lord,*  and  then  permitting 
them  oiij  to  «ay  the  psidms. 

The  free  setting  of  the  Benedicite  omnia  opera 
did  not  long  maintain  its  ground,  owing  probably 
to  its  excessive  length.  Purcell  set  this  canticle, 
and  it  is  even  now  occasionally  sung  to  his  music ; 
Blow  also  wrote  an  elaborate  Benedicite  in  his 
Service  in  E  minor.  But  the  canticle  itself  fell 
for  a  long  time  into  neglect,  and  when  revived, 
it  was  sung  either  to  a  chant  in  triple  measure, 
or  to  a  'single*  chant,  or  to  a  Gregorian  tone 
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having  a  '  short  ending.*    Hayes  oontribnted  otA 
of  the  earliest  triple-measure  chants. 

The  Gloria  in  exceliiSy  though  set  to  music 
by  Tallis,  fell  almost  entirely  out  of  the  'ser- 
vice* owing  to  the  loss  of  chond  celebratioiis 
of  the  Holy  Communion.  On  their  resumption 
during  the  last  few  years  the  Gloria  has  once 
more  been  included  in  the  set,  after  a  long 
period  of  virtual  disuse.  The  Kyrie  eleison  and 
Sanetus  maintained  their  place  in  the  set ; 
the  former  because  it  was  always  sung  at  the 
so-called  'table-prayers*  (that  is,  a  Communion- 
office  brought  to  a  sudden  condusion  at  the 
end  of  the  Creed,  Sermon,  or  Prayer  for  the 
Church  militant)  ;  the  latter  lived  on  as  an 
introit,  a  duty  it  fulfilled  at  one  time  univer- 
sally in  our  cathedrals ;  happily  it  has  now  been 
superseded  by  a  short  ^ipropriate  anthem  or 
hymn. 

The  Jubilate  completely  ousted  the  Benedictwt 
for  a  long  period.  The  earliest  writers  of  our 
Reformed  Church — ^Tallis,  Byrd,  Gibbons,  Beviu, 
Farrant,  and  others — set  the  Benedictus  to  music, 
but  it  was  afterwards  practically  lost,  until, 
within  the  last  few  years,  a  better  feeling  has 
fv^'^ored  it  to  the  place  which  it  should  hold 
accbVding  to  the  spirit  of  the  rubric,  if  not  ac- 
cording to  its  letter. 

The  Cantate  Domino  and  Deus  misereaimr 
may  be  said  to  have  been  in  fashion  frt>m  time 
to  time.  Both  Blow  and  Purcell  set  these  alter- 
native canticles,  and  later  Aldrich  also ;  but  they 
reached  their  highest  popularity  at  the  end  of 
last  and  the  early  part  of  this  oentury.  At  the 
present  time  they  have  again  fieJlen  somewhat 
into  the  background. 

In  addition  to  the  contents  of  a  service  wi 
above  enumerated,  the  most  modem  composes 
add  musical  settings  of  the  Offertory  sentences, 
also  of  the  Doxologies  before  and  after  the  Gospel 
and  sometimes  also  of  the  Sursum  Corda,  Agnu» 
Dei,  and  Benedictus.  The  Offertory  sentences 
may  perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  a  legitimate 
addition  to  the  set,  but  the  Gospel-doxologies  snd 
Sursum  Corda  have  both  their  own  ancient 
plainsoDg,  and  the  Agnus  Dei  and  Benedietnt 
are  not  ordered  by  our  rubric  to  be  sung  in  the 
office  of  Holy  Communion. 

Having  made  these  few  remarks  about  the 
contents  of  a  service,  we  must  now  discuss  the 
musical  character  of  our  English  services,  assum- 
ing that  a  Te  Deum,  Benedictus  (or  Jubilate)^ 
Magnificat,  and  Nunc  Dimittis  may  be  tak^i  ss 
the  main  framework  of  an  ordinary  service.  It  caa 
hardly  be  doubted  that  Tallis,  the  chief  of  the 
early  post- Reformation  composers,  was  influenced, 
when  setting  his  celebrated  Te  Deum  in  D  minor, 
by  the  character  of  the  then  well-known  Am- 
brosian  Te  Deum  which  Marbecke  published  in 
the  1550  Prayer-book.  There  can  be  traced  an 
evident  wish  to  form  a  melody,  if  not  actually 
in  a  Church  mode,  in  a  tonality  dosely  resembling 
one  of  them.  Tallis  also  avoided  oontrapuntM 
devices  (in  which  he  was  a  distinguished  expert), 
and  limited  within  strict  bounds  the  anbiius  of 
his  melody  and  the  number  of  his  harmonic  com- 
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binations.  Anybody  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  compare  his  graceful  and  melodious  anthems 
'  Hear  the  voice  and  prayer  *  and  '  If  ye  love 
Me  *  with  his  Service,  must  perceive  that  he  wrote 
his  setting  of  the  canticles  under  an  evident  self- 
imposed  restraint.  The  whole  of  the  Service  was 
made  to  follow  absolutely  the  style  of  the  Te 
Deum,  and  the  result  is,  that  music  of  a  dignified 
and  eodesiastioal  type  has  been  produced-— pure, 
perhaps,  but  certainly  uninteresting.  Led  in 
this  direction  by  so  sreat  and  famous  a  composer 
as  Tallis,  many  of  nis  eontempcraries  and  im- 
mediate successors  followed  in  his  footsteps^ 
and  English  cathedrals  possess  a  considerable 
store  of  plain  contrapuntal  services  in  minor  k^. 
This  style,  the  growth  of  the  middle  of  the  loth 
oentury,  has  even  been  imitated  by  those  modem 
purists  who  seem  to  think  that  the  highest  func- 
tion of  an  art  consists  in  founding  &otories  of 
sham  uitiques.  It  is  often  a  matter  of  Burprise 
to  those  untutored  in  the  narrow  traditions  of 
our  cloisters  why  such  glorious  canticles  as  the 
Te  Deum  and  Magnificat  should  be  so  often  sung 
to  music  of  the  most  sad  and  sombre  description. 
The  explanation  now  becomes  simple.  The  oldest 
known  Te  Demn  was  in  the  Phrygian  m'  ^e; 
Tallis  wrote  his  setting  in  an  irregular  lK>ric 
mode ;  his  followers,  having  lost  the  knowledge  of 
the  church  modes,  used  the  minor  keys  instead : 
the  fashion,  once  started,  kept  its  hold  on  church 
musicians  for  «  considerable  period.  These 
'minor*  settings  of  the  canticles  will,  however, 
sometimes  be  found  remarkably  svitable  for  use 
in  penitential  seasons,  or  in  times  of  public  ca- 
lamity— a  contracted  but  respectable  sphere  of 
utility. 

Closely  following  the  class  of  services  just  de- 
scribed comes  the  strict  contrapuntal  sdiool,  of 
which '  Gibbons  in  F  *  forms  such  a  noble  example. 
Gibbons  has  not  found  se  many  imitators  as  would 
be  expected,  but  the  real  reason  probably  lies  in 
the  hct  that  his  ceunteipoint  is  so  remarkably 
smooth  and  fine  that  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to 
follow  in  his  steps.  Tallis  died  in  1585,  Gibbons 
in  1625 — just  forty  years  later;  a  change  or 
growth  of  musical  style  might  therefore  have 
been  expected  at  the  latter  date.  It  must  not 
be  thought  that  Gibbons  was  the  first  to  write 
the  'pure  contrapuntal'  service;  a  Magnificat 
and  Nunc  Dimiitu  by  Dr.  Tye  (who  was  organist 
to  Edward  VI.)  show  that  he  transferred  his 
motet-style  without  any  change  to  his  settings  of 
these  canticles,  which  consist  almost  entirely  of 
short  'points'  or  phrases  of  four-part  imitation. 
This  is  just  what  Gibbons  did,  but  he  threw  more 
melodic  fireedom  and  greater  breadth  into  his 
work,  and  therefore  it  has  lived,  while  Tye*s 
Magnificat  is  only  known  to  antiquarians. 

Half  a  oentury  after  the  death  of  Gibbons  the 
settings  of  the  canticles  had  become  merely 
meaningless  collections  of  short  'points';  and, 
instead  of  running  on  with  dignified  continuity, 
the  music  came  to  be  broken  up  into  a  number 
of  small  sections,  for  voices  soli  alternately  with, 
or  in  frequent  contrast  to,  short  choruses.  The 
influence  of  the  French  school,  which  had  the 
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most  disastrous  efiects  on  Engb'sh  anthems^ 
afiected  the  services  also,  though  to  a  lesser  de- 
gree. The  services  of  Purcell  and  Blow  may  be 
considered  typical  of  both  the  virtues  and  vices 
of  this  school, — melodious,  but  restless  and  pur* 
poseless. 

Seven  years  before  the  death  of  Blow  a  man 
was  bom,  who,  without  possessing  any  special 
musical  gifts,  was  destined  to  bring  about  a  vast 
change  in  the  character  of  services ;  that  man 
was  the  very  second-rate  Charles  King.  The 
only  possible  way  of  accounting  for  the  enormous 
popularity  of  his  services  is  to  view  them  as  a 
protest  against  contrapuntal  devices,  and  as 
a  restoration  of  simplicity,  even  if  the  simplicity 
is  closely  allied  to  weakness.  To  the  influence 
of  King  we  probably  owe  two  short  but  beautiful 
settings  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Boyce  (who  died 
about  thirty  years  after  him) ;  one  is  in  the  key 
of  C,  the  other  in  A. 

The  next  development  of  the  form  and  character 
of  services  was  the  forerunner  of  the  present 
'dramatic*  school.  Attwood  deserves  an  im- 
portant place  in  any  sketch  of  the  history  of 
services  for  his  bold  attempt  to  attach  to  the 
words  music  which  should  vary  as  their  character. 
This  had  of  course  been  done  to  some  extent 
before  his  time,  but  nearly  always  with  a  polite 
leaning  to  the  conventionalities  of  the  past; 
Attw(wd  struck  out  a  fr^sh  path.  This  fact 
should  be  borne  in  nund  by  those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  criticise  severely  the  weak  points  in 
his  services..  Attwood  d^ed  in  1838,  and  we 
soon  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  S.  S.  Wesley, 
whose  Service  in  E  has  been,  and  is,  a  model  for 
many  living  writers ;  and  he  has  been  followed 
by  a  large  group  of  living  composers,  all  of  whom 
are  striving  to  produce  services  in  which  the 
natural  emotions  called  up  by  the  character  of 
the  words  shall  be  reflected  in  unartificiai  music. 
From  the  above  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
service  has  gone  through  some  such  stages  of 
growth  as  the  following  :-^ 

1.  Early  simple  harmonic  (Tallis,  Patrick,  and 

others). 

2.  Early  contrapuntal  (Gibbons  and  others). 

3.  Late    contrapuntal    (Blow,    Purcell^    and 

-others). 

4.  Late  simple  harmonic  (King,  Boyce,  and 

others). 

5.  Modem  dramatic  (Attwood,  Wesley,  and 

others). 

Yet  these  divisions,  although  well-marked  in 
the  works  -of  the  leaders  of  each  school,  are  com- 
pletely broken  down  by  that  large  number  of 
composers  who  have  either  followed  some  pre- 
vious school  implicitly,  or  have  combined  the 
characteristics  of  several. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Gibbons  had 
but  few  imitators,  yet  his  influence  on  both  Child 
and  Creyghton  is  distinctly  marked.  These  two 
musicians  were  bom  early  in  the  17th  century. 
Child  in  1606,  Creyghton  in  1639.  ^®  services 
by  Child  in  the  keys  of  F  and  G  followed  the 
cheerful  bright  character  of  Gibbons ;  the  same 
remark  applies  to  the  well-known  Service  in  Eb 
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by  Grayghton.  In  each  of  these  CBBeft  a  major  ktj 
has  been  selected  and  thfrglooiQy  colouring  of  thei 
earliest  school  entirely  discarded.  When  King 
tried  his  hand  at  oonsjterpoint  he  generally  made 
a  sad  mesa  of  it>  hence  his  Service  in  C  and  his 
Service  in  F  (especially  the  Magnificat  and  N%n& 
IHmitti*}  are  those  which  were  most  liked,  and 
to  them  was  principally  due  the  initiation  of  the 
later  simple  harmonic  style.  To  this  school  Dr. 
Cooke,  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey  (b.  X754) 
oontribyated  a  most  useful  service  in  the  key  of  G. 
The  Te  I>eum  of  the  deservedly  popular  Service 
in  F  by  Henry  Smart  proves  how  much  breadth 
and  dignity  can  be  thrown  into  the  'late  simple 
harmomc  *  style  by  the  hand  of  genius ;  other 
portiona  of  Hofi  service^  especially  the  BenediohUi 
and  Nioene  Creed  belong  to  tha  miodem  dramatio 
■ohool. 

One  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest  setting  of 
the  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  to  which  the  English 
Church  can  point,  is  that  by  Croft,  in  A.  It 
combines  a  suitable  variety  0^  sentiment  with  a 
dignified  unity  as  a  whole ;  and  while  im  turn  it 
is  plsintiye,  penitential,  or  joyous,  it  buists  at 
the  close  of  the  Gloria  ^  the  Jubilate  into  a  rich 
Juffaio>  highly  artistic  and  effective. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  ov  modem  ohurdi- 
oomposera  have  had  placed  before  them  the  same 
problem  which  confronted  Palestrina,  and  are 
solving  it  in  the  wrong  way.  This  ia  not  the 
case*  The  real  question  is  broadly  this — Should 
^urch-music  be  a  level  unvarying  vehicle  for 
supporting  the  sacred  words,  or  should  it  strive 
to  illustrate  them  ?  Or,  in  other  words— Should 
it  be  a  passive  receptacle,  a  mere  unobjectionable 
frame  to  which  the  words  are  to  be  fitted,  or 
should  the  music  be  an  active  and  appropriate 
comment  on  the  text  f  The  question  is  not  one 
which  can  be  answered  off-hand;  all  that  we 
can  do  here  is  to  chronicle  the  fact  that  our 
modem  composers  have  adopted  the  latter  view,, 
and  are  striving  to  do  for  sacred  music  what  the 
'romantic*  school  did  for  the  secular  braneh. 
If  modem  writers  of  services  can  be  sometimes 
charged  with  sentimentality^theydUi  retort  that 
they  at  least  do  not  exhibit  primitive  dreariness. 
Palestrina  had  to  choose  between  the  frivolous 
artificialities  whieh  had  then  burdened  church* 
music,  and  the  classical  style  of  his  own  adop- 
tion ;  not  between  a  classical  style  and  a  romantic 
style  not  then  dreamed  of.  A  careful  balancing 
of  the  various  merits  of  different  characters  of 
services  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  lead  our  modem 
writers  to  form  an  eclectic  school  which  shall 
avoid  weak  sentimentality  on  the  one  side,,  and 
orthodox  dryness  on  the  other.  But  oontroversy 
on  this  subject  haa  for  the  last  few  vears  been 
mnning  veiy  high,  and  opposing  parties  are  not 
in  that  temper  of  mind  which  can  contemplate 
edeoticism  as  desirable. 

The  use  of  the  full  orchestra  in  our  cathedrals 
and  churches,  which  has  become  common  during 
the  last  few  years,  has  called  into  existence  a 
considerable  number  of  festival  settings  of  the 
Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis;  these  tfe  dis- 
tinctly modem  in  character  of  course,  but  are 
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for  the  meet  part  admirable  specimens  of  Uieir 
kind. 

It  rarely  happens,  tiiat  any  foreigner  attenqits 
to  enter  the  mysteriona  bouadariea  of  English 
service-music ;  yet  Mendelssohn  ventured  upon 
the  step.  His  Te  Dieum  and  Jubilate  in  A, 
Magnificmt  i»  Bb  and  Nunc- JMuUttie  in  £b,  are 
evident  attempts  to  follow  a  style  to  whidi  he 
had  no  doubt  been  attracted  l^  his  occasional 
visits,  to  St..  Faults  and  Westnunster  Abbey.  Of 
these  four  canticles,  the  T^  Deum  is  unquestion- 
ably the  finest,  the  last  portion  reaching  a  high 
standard  of  beauty  and  pathos.  The  contra* 
puntal  writing  of  Uie  Magnificat  is  exceedingly 
dever^  especi^y  the  fugue  to  the  words  'as  he 
promised  ;  the  Nunc  IkimUtie  is  rather  spoilt 
than  improved  bjy  the  reintrodaction  of  the 
prayer  'lord  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  eervant 
depart  in  peace,*  after  the  triumphal  burst  'To 
be  a  light  to  lighten  the  GrentUes.'  But  the 
whole  work  is  published  in  octavo  form  and 
takes  its  place  amongst  the  services  on  the 
music4ists  of  our  principsi  cathedrals,  a  strong 
evidence  of  ita  appreciation  by  our  conservative 
church  musidaas. 

Those  who  desire  to  study  the  literature  of 
services  will  find  ample  materials  in  Barnard's 
Collection  (imperfect  and  rare) ;  Boyce's  CoUee* 
tion  of  Cathedral  Music,  3  vols. ;  Arnold^s  Col- 
lection, 3  vols.;  Rimbault's  Collection  of  Services, 
I  vol. ;  Ouseley^s  Collection  of  Services,  i  vol. ; 
various  manuscripts  in  our  cathedrals.  Full 
information  as  to  Barnard's  Collection  will  be 
found  under  the  head  Barnabd,  voL  i.  p.  140  df 
this  Dictionary ;  to  each  of  the  succeeding  col- 
lections above  named  interesting  biogr^ihical 
notices  ave  attached,  for  the  most  part  extremely 
oorrect.  Ouseley  has  given  a  notice  of  Richard 
Farrant  as  the  composer  of  an  'early  simple 
harmonic *^  Service  in  D  minor;  this  however 
was  composed  by  a  '  Mr.  Farrant  of  *SaliBbury,' 
not  by  Richard  Farrant;  they  were  probably 
near  relatives. 

The  rapid  growth  of  music  which  has  taken 
place  in  ail  our  parish  churches  during  the  lait 
few  years  has  called  into  existence  a  new  dsis 
of  '  congregational '  settings  of  the  Canticles, 
under  the  name  of  Chant-services.  The  need  of 
them  was  felt  a  century  ago,  when  'Jackson  in  F,' 
their  true  forerunner,  first  appeared ;  no  wonder 
that  worshippers  were  glad  on  the  one  h^nd  to 
e3cape  from  the  'reading'  of  the  Te  Deum  by 
parson  and  derk,  and  on  the  other  hand  from  the 
cathedral  service  in  which  they  could  take  no 
part.  And  it  must  be  admitted  also  that  the 
weakest  chant-service  is  an  improvement  on  the 
system  of  singing  the  canticles  to  single  or  double 
chants.  It  would  not  be  fiair  to  criticise  modem 
chant-services  ;  their  authors  have  pixxluoed 
them  as  works  of  utility,  not  of  art ;  and  their 
need  is  still  so  pressing  that  composers  of  ability 
who  are  willing  to  lay  aside  their  own  artistic 
aims  and  don  the  strait- jacket  of  a  congregation's 
limited  requirements  and  powers  deserve  all  en- 
oouragement  and  gratitude. 

Instead  of  finding  the  terms   'chorus*  and 
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'solo*  in  the  older  services^  we  Ikid  ^luU*'  and 
'  verse  * ;  the  former  explauM  itatUd,  bat  th#  \aiisT 
is  curious,  and  the  origia  of  xti  use  in  this  sense 
has  never  been  satisfiMstoiilj  vEplained.  [See 
Verse.]  [J.S.J 

SESQCJI.  A  Latiii  wwd^  signifTing^  literaUy. 
the  whole  pltu  its  half. 

In  n^uaical  terminologyt  the  piefix  Sesqui  is 
tised,  in  combinatioil  with  oertaia  numesal-adjec' 
tives,  to  express  the  Proportion,  either  of  Har- 
monic Intervals  or  of  rhythmic  •  combinations^ 
[See  Pbofobtion.]  Thas»  Sesquisltera  expresses 
the  Proportion  of  two  to  thiee,  and  therefore 
xepreeents  the  Perfect  Fifth,  whieh  is  pieduced 
by  sounding  two-thirds  of  a  g^ven  string;  Sosqui^ 
tcnrtia,  expressing  the  Propcntion  of  three  to  four, 
represents  the  Perfect  Fourth,  sounded  by  three- 
fenrths  of  the  strinff^  Sesquiquarta,  or  four-fifths^ 
represents  the  Major  Third..  Sesquiquinta  repre- 
sents the  Minor  Third,  given  by  five-sixths  ef  the 
resonant  string.  Sesquisexta,  six-sevenths,  and 
Sesquiseptima,  seven-eighths,  correspond  with  no 
Intervals  in  the  accepted  Canon  of  the  Scale: 
but,  SesquioetavA^or  eight-ninths,  represents  the 
peculiar  £oim  of  the  Major  Second  known  to 
Theorists  as  the  Greater  Tone  ;  and  Sesquinona, 
nin^-tenths,^  gives  the  Lesser  Tone — an  Interval, 
which,  though  conventionally  called  a  Major 
Second,  and  treated,  in  practice,  as  identical  with 
that  just  described,,  is  lees,  by  one  Comma,  than 
the  Tone  sepresented  by  Sesquioctava.^ 

In  rhythmic  combinations,,  Sesquialtera  is  used 
as  the  general  symbol  of  Triple  Time.  The  term 
Sesquitdtera  is  also  applied  to  passsges  of  three 
notes  sung  against  two;  Sesqui tertia,  to  three 
notes  sung  against  four;  and  Sesquiquarta,  to 
four  notes  sung,  or  played^  against  five.  [See- 
HemiowaJ  [W.S.R.] 

SESQUIALTERA.  A  compound  organ  stop 
consisting  of  several  ranks  of  pipes,  sometimes  as 
many  as  five.  Various  combinations  of  intec* 
vals  aie  used,  bot  they  only  represent  difierent 
positions  of  the  3rd,  5th,  and  8th  of  the  ground- 
tone  in  the  third  or  fourth  octave  above.  The 
sesquialtera  thus  gives  brilliancy  to  the  tone  by 
reinforcing  these  upper  partials. 

The  origin  of  the  term  Sesquialtera,,  as  applied 
to  an  oi^gan  stop,  is  rather  obscure.  In  the  list 
of  ratios  given  by  Boethius,  at  the  close  of  the 
5th  or  beginning  ol  the  6th  century,  which  weie 
exactly  reproduced  by  almost,  every  writer  on 
music  up  to  the  i6th  century,  the  term  pro^ 
portio.  tesqiticiUera  signifies  numbers  having  the 
ratio  3:3;  the  term  therefore  is  really  applic- 
able to  all  stops  having  pipes  at  an  interval 
of  a  fifth  from  the  groundtone,  such  as  the 
Quint,  Twelfth,  Larigot  (nineteenth),  etc..  As 
stated  above,  the  Sesquialtera  organ  stop,  does 
actually  contain  pipes  having  this  relation,  only, 
(it  also  contains  pipes  having  the  ratio  5  :  4 
the  tierce),  which  Boethius  called  a  proportio 
wetquiquarta.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  the  word  Sesquialtera  was*  originally  used 

1  The  OrMt«r  and  LMser  Ton«i  an,  bjr  MniM  Uieorlate.  called  the 
▲cttUi  and  Um  GraTt  Major  Second. 
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§br  the  purpose  of  showing,  that,  the  stop  con- 
tained pipes  having  ratios  other  than  2  :  i ,  or 
other  than  an  octave-series.  [J.S.] 

SESTET  OF  SEXTET  (Fr.  SextuBr;  Ital.  Ses^ 
ietlo).  A  composition  for  six  instruments,  or  six 
voices,  with  or  without  accompaniment. 

Instrumental  sestets  are  of  two  kinds ;  those 
fcr  strings  only,  which  belong  to>  tlwe  same  class  as 
string  quartets  and  quintets,  being  monochromes 
in  six  real  parts,  and  those  for  various  combin- 
ations of  strings^  wind  and  pianoforte,  which 
belong  to  the  class  of  pianoforte  quartets  etc., 
and  may  be  regarded  as  miniature  symphonies. 
The  first  of  these  two  classes  is^  naturally,  but 
rarely  met  with,  six-part  harmony  not  being 
easy  to  write;  but  the  few  examples  we  have 
are  striking  ones.  We  may  pass  over  Haydn^s 
solitary  specimen,  called  an  'Echo,*  for  4  violins 
and  1  cellos,  and  mention  only  that  of  Spohr,  in 
C  (op.  140),  a  charming  work ;  the  two  immortal 
compositions  of  Brahms  (Bb,  op.  18 ;  G,  op.  36), 
which  stand  at  the  head  of  modem  chamber- 
music  ;  the  Sextet  of  Raff,  op.  178,  in  G  minor ; 
and  that  of  Dvorshak,.  recently  introduced  into 
England.  Raff's  work  deserves  more  than  a 
passing  word,  being  one  of  that  composer^H  most 
carefully  written  j^^uctions.  It  la  a  veritable 
triumph  of  counterpoint ;  not.  only  is  the  labour 
of  6i-part  writing  never  for  a  moment  shirked, 
but  every  device  of  imitation  and  canon  is  lav- 
ishly expended.  One  canon  of  6^  in  3  ib  the 
variations  is  particularly  happy. 

All  the  above  are  for  z  violins,.  1  violas  and 
»  cellos.  Turning  now  to  the  second  and  more 
comprehensive  class,  we  find  &  few  more  in  point 
of  number  but  none  of  much  artistie  value.  The 
prolific  Boccherini  wrote  sixteen,  Haydn  one, 
Mozart  only  the  '  Musical  Joke.*  Beethoven  s 
Sestet  for  Strings  and  a  obligator  HoriM  (op.  816) 
is  interesting,  but  unfortunately  impracticable 
for  modem  players.'  His  Sestet  for  Wind  In- 
struments, op.  71  (for  »  clarinets,,  a  horns,  and 
a  bassoons,  in  Eb),.  is  an  early  work  and  little 
known.  Beethoven  himself  mentions  it  in  a 
letter  of  August  8,  1809,  as  *one  of  my  earlier 
things,  and  not  only  that^  but  written  in  a  single 
night;  perhaps  the  only  thing  in  its  favour  is 
that  it  is  the  work  of  an  author  who  has  at  least 
brought  forward  better  works — though  for  many 
such  works  are  the>  best.'  (Xohl's  Neue  Briefe, 
No.  53.)  Stemdale  Benaett*s  S^tet  for  Piano 
and  Strings  a  very  early  work  (op.  8)  is  an  elegant 
pianoforte  piece  with  an  unimportant  though 
often  picturesque  accompaniment  for  strings,  in 
which  the  piano  has,  perhaps,  an  undue  share 
of  work.  Onslow  left  x  sestetsi— ops.  30  and 
77  6«. 

It  should  be  loticed  th«t  the  sestets  and  quin- 
tets of  Reicha  and  other  composers,,  when  written 
for  wind  instruments  only,  are  practically  quar 
tets,  one  or  more,  of  the  instruments  taking  a 
rest  in  turn.  [F.C.] 

t  A  Itt  Horn  part  U  In  ez1»t«noe.  on  which  Be«thoTeo  has  written 
*  6tet  of  mine.  Ood  knows  where  the  other  parts  are'  The  slow  move- 
ment has  heen  adapted  to  roieea  as '  The  Vesper  Hjmn.'  and  had  ft 
wide  popularltj  In  '  OridMHis.' 
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SESTINI,  GiovAVVA,  a  sioger  engaged  at  the 
Italian  opera  in  London  as  prima  hu^a  in  1783. 
She  first  appeared  in  *  La  Maichesa  Giardiniera* 
of  Anfosd.  Although  the  quality  of  her  voice 
was  not  agreeable  (*  gritty  and  sharp  *  Lord 
Hoont-Edgecumbe  describes  it),  and  her  vocalis- 
ation not  of  the  first  order»  her  beauty,  vivacity, 
and  intelligence  won  for  her  great  popularity 
with  the  public.  Kelly,  who  heud  her  at  Dublin 
in  1787,  mentions  her  in  his  Reminiscences  ss  the 
best  buffa  of  her  time.  She  was  '  first  woman ' 
for  many  years,  then,  in  the  decline  of  her  voices 
became  second,  and  even  after  that  sang  at 
intervals  at  Govent  Garden  and  the  Haymarket. 
She  was  one  of  those  useful  people  who  are 
ready  at  a  moment^s  notice  to  take  almost  any 
part,  and  up  to  1791  was  often  recalled  to 
strengthen  a  weak  company.  She  remained  con- 
stantly in  England,  and  died  here  at  last,  in 
great  poverty.  Her  salary  for  her  first  seasoB 
was  £450. 

One  y.  Sestini,  possibly  a  relation,  was  ward- 
robe keeper  at  the  King*s  Theatre  in  i^ai,  and 
the  name  of  Miss  Sestini,  a  singer,  appears  in 
some  English  playbills  of  1839.  [F.A.M.] 

SETTIMETTO.  Italian  for  a  septet,  or  com- 
position for  seven  instruments,  or  in  seven  parts. 
In  the  earlier  programmes  of  the  Philhannonic 
Society,  Beethoven's  Septet  is  occasionidly  styled 
Settimetto.  [G.] 

SEVEN  LAST  WORDS,  THE— <.  e.  the 
seven  last  sentences  or  exclamations  of  Christ : 
— (1)  'Pater  dimitte  illis;  non  enim  sciunt  quid 
faciant.'  (a)  'Amen  dico  tibi,  hodie  mecum  ens 
in  paradise*  (3)  '  Mulier  ecce  fifius  tuui^  et  tu 
ecce  mater  tua.*  (4)*Sitio.*  (5) 'Deusmeus,  Deus 
meus,utquid dereUquisti me?'  (6) *Consummatum 
es t. '  ( 7  )  '  Pater  in  manus  tuas  commendo  spiri tu  m 
meum.' — A  composition  of  Haydn's  dating  about 
1785.  It  was  tnen  the  custom  in  the  principal 
church  of  Cadiz  to  have  a  kind  of  oratorio  during 
Passion  week.^  The  church  was  hung  with  black, 
and  a  single  lamp  only  was  lighted.  At  noon  the 
doors  were  shut.  An  orchestral  prelude  was 
played ;  then  the  Bishop  mounted  the  pulpit,  read 
one  of  our  Lord's  last  'words,'  and  made  an  ex- 
hortation upon  it.  He  then  cam«  down,  and 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  altar. 
During  this  there  was  again  orchestral  music. 
He  then  mounted  the  pulpit  a  second  time,  and 
pronounced  the  second  *  word,'  and  a  second  dis- 
course, and  so  on  till  the  last.  In  or  about  1^85 
Haydn  received  a  request  from  Cadiz  to  com- 
pose orchestral  pieces  for  this  purpose,  each  piece 
to  be  an  adagio  of  about  10  minutes  long.  This 
he  did,  substituting  however  (as  the  original 
parts  show)  for  the  Bishop's  voice  a  long  recita- 
tive for  a  bass  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  seven 
*  words.'  In  this  form  the  work  v^as  performed 
at  Vienna,  March  26,  1787,  and  was  published 
in  parts  by  Artaria  in  the  same  year — as  '7 
senate,  con  un  Introduzione,  &\  al  fine  un  tere- 
moto ' — for  orchestra,  op.  47  ;  for  strings,  op.  48 ; 

1  ThiB  «M  doDe  OD  Good  Frtdaj  1882.  at  St  John's  Parish  Church, 
Worcester,  Kogtaod,  by  the  Incumbent,  the  Bev.  Walter  Can*. 
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for  piano  solo,  op.  49.  It  quickly  spread  io  other 
countries,  was  sold  to  Forster  of  London  in  the 
summer  of  the  same  year  for  5  guineas,  Haydn 
protesting,  and  endeavouring  to  obtain  another  5, 
but  with  doubtful  success  ;*  and  was  announced 
by  Longman  and  Broderip  in  The  Times  of 
Jan.  1, 1788,  as  *  A  set  of  Quartetts  ....  expres* 
sive  of  the  Passion  of  Our  Saviour,  op.  48.  8<.* 
Haydn  himself  conducted  them  (whether  with 
the  recitatives  or  not  and  for  full  orchestra  does 
not  appear)  as  the  middle  part  of  a  concert  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  Haymaxket,  May  30,  1791, 
and  repeated  the  performance  at  the  benefit  of 
little  Clement  the  violin-player.  For  the  pay- 
ment  for  the  Paris  edition  he  waited  long.  At 
last  a  package  arrived  from  the  publisher  con- 
taining a  chocolate  tart.  After  looking  at  it  for 
some  time  in  disgust  he  broke  off  a  piece  for  hit 
servant,  when  out  ran  a  number  of  ducats  I 

The  work  is  now  known  as  a  cantata,  with 
words  to  each  movement.  When  or  by  whem 
the  words  were  added  is  not  quite  clear ;  for  the 
various  statements  the  reader  must  be  referred 
to  Pohl's  'Joseph  Haydn '  (ii.  217,  ai8).'  Pohl't 
conclusion  appears  to  be  that  Haydn  adapted  to 
his  music — perhaps  with  Van  Swieten's  assist* 
ance— words  which  he  met  with  at  Paasau  on 
his  way  to  England  in  1794,  except  those  to  the 
Earthquake,  which  are  from  Kammler's  'Tod 
Jesu.'  At  the  same  time  he  arranged  each  of 
the  '  words  *  in  plain  harmony,  and  added  a  moT» 
ment  for  wind  instruments  only  between  move* 
ments  4  and  5.  The  '  Seven  Words '  were  fbi 
long  a  favourite  in  Vienna  both  in  church  aad 
ooncerb-room.  One  of  the  last  performances  wsi 
at  the  Alt-Lerohenfeld  churoh,  when  Fkani 
Schubert's  brother  Anton  ('Father  Hermann') 
delivered  the  discourses.^  [G,] 

SEVENTH.  The  intervals  which  contain 
seven  notes  comprise  some  of  the  most  important 
chords  in  music,  and  such  as  have  been  pecu- 
liarly conspicuous  in  musical  history.  They  an 
divided  mainly  into  three  classes — ^majorseventhi, 
minor  sevenths,  and  diminished  sevenths ;  as 
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1.  The  major  sevenths,  as  CB,  FE,  6F|,  are 
very  harsh — in  fact  the  harshest  combination  used 
in  modem  munc  except  the  minor  second,  such 
as  BC.  They  are  only  endurable  either  when 
prepared  and  duly  resolved,  or  when  they  result 
firom  the  use  of  an  appoggiatura  or  grace-note, 
or  passing  note.  They  occur  most  commonly  as 
suspensions,  resolving  either  up  or  down,  while 
tlie  rest  of  the  ohord  is  stationary,  as  at  (a) 
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or  with  the  condensed  forms  of  resolution,  when 

s  Pohl,  *  Haydn  In  London,  p.  9S. 

>  The  Blogmphle  UnlTerselle  stales  oategorieaUy  that  the  ad^^- 
atlon  was  h7  Michael  Haydn. 
4  See  Pohl's '  Joseph  Haydn.'  U.  814, 941.  etc. 
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the  rest  of  the  chord  moyes  mmultaneonBly  with 
the  motion  of  the  discordant  note,  as  at  (6) 
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Of  these  major  sevenths  there  are  several 
forms,  but  as  they  all  have  the  same  general 
principles  of  formation  and  treatment  they  do 
not  require  detailed  consideration. 

a.  The  minor  sevenths  are  more  indrvidnally 
characteristia  Of  these  the  most  important  is 
the  Dominant  seventh,  as  at  (0),  for  the  key  of  C. 
The  discordance  of  this  combination  is  very 
slight.    By  itself  it  is  but  little  more  harsh  than 
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some  combinations  which  are  universally  ac- 
cepted as  concords,  such  as  the  minor  sixth  ;  but 
its  harshness  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  the 
other  notes  which  fill  up  the  harmony,  as  at  (c{), 
since  the  indispensable  major  third  in  the  chord 
makes  a  diminished  fifth  with  the  seventh.  Never- 
theless its  mildness  has  long  been  recognised,  and 
it  was  used  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  1 7  th 
oentuiT  with  greater  freedom  than  any  other 
discord,  by  being  relieved  of  the  condition  of 
being  prepured.  [See  Habhont,  vol.  i.  p.  674.I 
But  the  laws  of  its  resolution  continued,  and 
still  oontlnue,  more  or  less  restricted.  It  natu- 
rally resolves  into  the  Tonic  chord ;  because  its 
third  is  the  leading  note  of  the  key  and  tends 
to  the  Tonic;  its  seventh  naturally  tends  to  the 
third  of  the  Tonio  chord,  which  is  in  the  major 
^vided  from  it  only  by  the  small  interval  of  a 
semitone ;  and  its  root  or  bass  note  already 
supplies  the  fifth  of  that  chord,  which  naturally 
acts  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  two 
harmonies  of  don^inant  and  tonic ;  so  that  all  the 
▼ital  notes  of  the  Tonic  chord  are  as  it  were  pre- 
dicted by  its  soundiug,  and  consequently  it  is  the 
most  natural  and  forcible  penultimate  in  cadences, 
in  which  it  occurs  with  extreme  frequency.  [See 
Cadincb;  Harmont.]  It  is  har<&y  necessary 
to  point  out  that  it  can  be  resolved  otherwise, 
■ince  it  so  often  plays  a  part  in  interrupted 
cadences  ;  as  for  instance  where  the  Tonic  chord 
is  supplanted  by  the  chord  of  the  Submediant 
(e) ;  but  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  very  pre- 
disposition which  it  creates  to  expect  the  Tonie 
chord  that  interrupted  cadences  have  such 
marked  effect.  [See  Interrupted  Cadence.] 
There  is  no  other  minor  seventh  in  the  key 
which  can  be  accompanied  by  a  diatonic  major 
third;  but  there  are  two  at  least  that  can  be 
obtained  with  one  chromatic  note  in  them,  and 
these  are  so  frequently  used  as  if  they  belonged 
to  the  key  that  some  theorists  have  agreed  to 
affiliate  them.  These  are  the  minor  seventh  on 
the  supertonic  with  a  chromatic  major  third,  and 
the  minor  seventh  on  the  tonic,  in  which  the 
seventh  itself  is  chromatic,  as  (/)  and  (^),  in 
relation  to  the  key  of  C.  These  are  respeo- 
tiyely  the  dominant  sevenths  of  the  Dominant 


and  Subdominant  keys,  so  that  in  any  sense 
they  lie  very  close  to  the  principal  key,  and  can 
resolve  into  it  with  the  greatest  ease  ;  and  they 
are  often  taken  without  preparation  as  distinct 
ingredients  of  its  harmonic  material  without 
other  reference  to  the  keys  to  which  they 
diatonically  belong. 

The  minor  seventh  on  the  supertonic,  with  a 
diatonic  minor  third,  is  a  chord  which  has  much 
exercised  theorists.  It  comprises  the  same  notes 
as  the  chord  which  has  been  generally  known 
formerly  and  even  partially  now  as  the  Added 
sixth ;  and  it  is  more  often  met  with  in  the 
form  from  which  that  name  was  derived.  But 
in  whatever  position,  it  has  long  been  peculiar 
among  discords  for  the  variability  of  its  reso- 
lution, since  the  note  which  would  be  the  seventh 
if  the  supertonic  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  chord, 
stands  atill  in  resolution  almost  as  often  as  it 
moves  downwards  to  the  conveniently  contiguous 
leading  note  of  the  key.  For  the  various  views 
entertained  concerning  this  chord,^  see  Harhont 
and  Boot. 

3.  The  chord  of  the  Diminished  seventh  is 
a  familiar  combination  both  to  theorists  and 
musicians.  It  is  in  its  complete  form  composed 
of  a  set  of  minor  thirds,  and  this  as  much  as 
anything  gives  it  its  notoriously  ambiguous 
(diaracter,  since  any  of  its  elements  can  be  treated 
as  the  discordant  note,  with  the  result  of  leading 
to  a  different  key  in  each  several  case.  It  is  now 
commonly  held  to  be  the  inversion  of  a  minor  ninth 
with  the  root  note  omitted.  [See  Diminished 
Intervals,  vol.  i.  p.  448.]  [C.H.H.P.] 

SEVERN,  Thomas  Henrt— brother  of  Joseph 
Severn  the  painter,  the  intimate  friend  of  Keats, 
Leigh  Hunt.  etc. — was  born  in  London,  Nov.  5, 
1 80 1,  and  after  many  difficulties  became  manager 
of  Fam*s  music  business  at  72  Lombard  Street. 
He  was  the  first  conductor  of  the  CiTT  of  London 
Classical  Harmonists,  started  in  1831.  [See 
vol.  i.  353  a.]  He  was  virtually  self-taught,  and 
his  knowledge  of  music  was  derived  from  study 
of  the  scores  of  the  great  masters,  and  from 
practice.  He  died  at  Wandsworth,  April  15, 
1881.  Severn  was  the  author  of  an  opera,  and  of 
various  songs  which  were  very  popular  in  their 
time.  Amongst  these  were  two  sets  to  words 
by  Haynes  Bayley,  '  Songs  of  the  Boudoir,'  con- 
taining the  well-known  'We  met,  *twas  in  a 
crowd  ;  and  'Songs  of  the  days  of  Chivalry*; 
also  three  songs  by  Herrick;  a  Cantata,  'The 
Spirit  of  the  Shell ' ;  two  Te  Deums  (Novello  & 
Co.).  etc.,  etc.  [6.] 

SEXT  (Lat.  Qfieium  (vd  Oratio)  ad  Boram 
Sextam ;  Ad  Settam).  The  last  but  one  of  the 
'Lesser  Hours*  in  the  Roman  Breviary. 

The  Office  begins,  as  usual,  with  the  Yersicle, 
and  Response,  *  Deus  in  adjutorium.'  These  are 
followed  by  a  Hymn — Rector  petens,  verax  Deus 
— which  never  changes;  Verses  81-129  of  the 
Psalm,  'Beati  immaculati,*  sung  in  three  divi- 
sions, but  under  a  single  Antiphon ;  the  '  Capitu- 
lum '  and  '  Responsorium  breve '  for  the  Season ; 
and  the  Prayer  (or  Collect)  for  the  Day. 

In  Collegiate  Churches,  the  Offices  of  Texca 
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and  S6zt»  are  uiually  snng  immediately  before 
and  alter  High  Mass.  The  Plain  Chaant  Music 
for  the  various  Offices  is  contained  in  the  Anti- 
phonarium  BMnanum,  and  the  Directorium 
Chori.  [W,S.R.] 

8EXT0LET  (Pr.  Sextekt;  Ger.  SesOoU ;  ItaL 
Settina).  A  group  of  six  notes  of  equal  length, 
played  in  the  time  of  four  ordinaxy  notes  of  the 
same  species.  To  distinguish  them  from  regular 
notes  of  like  form  the  number  6  is  placed  alrave 
or  below  the  group.  The  true  sextolet  is  formed 
fitt>m  a  triplet^  by  dividing  each  note  into  two, 
thus  giving  six  notes,  the  first  of  which  alone  is 
accented ;  but  Uiere  is  also  a  similar  group  of  six 
notes,  far  more  frequently  used  than  the  real 
sextolet,  in  which  a  slight  accent  is  given  to  the 
fourth  note  as  well  as  the  first.  This  group, 
which  really  consists  of  two  triplets,  is  properiy 
known  as  the  Doable  Triplet,  and  slMuld  bt 
marked  with  the  figure  5  over  the  second  and 
fifth  notes,  though  it  is  frequently  marked  with 
6,  and  called  a  sextolet.  The  difference  is  well 
shown  in  the  following  two  extracts  from  the 
Largo  of  Beethoven's  Concerto  in  €,  op.  15.  [See 
also  Tbiplet.] 

Dimble  TripleU. 


SexMdt. 


^^h^^^y^ 


[F.T.] 

SEXTUS  {Pan  aexta,  Sexiuplum ;  £ng.  The 
Sixth  Voice,  or  Part).  In  the  Part-Books  of  the 
15th  and  1 6th  centuries,  four  Voices  only  were,  as 
a  general  rule,  mentioned  by  name ;  the  Cantus, 
Altus,  Tenore,  and  Baasus.  When  a  fifth  Voice 
was  needed,  it  was  called  Quintus,  or  Para  Quinta, 
and  corresponded  exactly,  in  compass,  with  one 
of  the  first  four.  When  yet  another  Voice  was 
added,  it  was  called  Sex t us,  or  Pars  Sexta :  and 
corresponded  in  compass  with  another  original 
Voice-Part.  The  extra  Part,  therefore,  repre- 
sented sometimes  an  additional  Treble,  sometimes 
an  Alto,  sometimes  a  Tenor,  and  sometimes  a 
Bass;  and  always  corresponded,  in  compass, 
with  some  other  Part  of  equal  importance  with 
itself.  [W.S.R.] 

SEYFRIED,  loHAZ  Xavxb,  Rittbb  von, 
bom  Aug.  15,  1776,  in  Vienna,  was  originally 
intended  for  the  law,  but  his  talent  for  music 
was  so  decided,  that,  encouraged  by  Peter  Win- 
ter, he  determined  to  become  a  professional 
musician.  In  this,  his  intimacy  with  Mozart 
and  subsequent  acquaintance  with  Beethoven 
of  mudh  UM.    His  teachers  were  K<»eluch 
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for  the  PF.  and  organ,  and  Haydn  for  theory. 
In  1797  he  became  joint  conductor  of  Schikane 
der*s  theatre  with  Henneberg,  a  post  he  retained 
in  the  new  Theater  am  der  Wien,  from  ita  open- 
ing in  tSoi  till  i8a6.    The  first  work  be  pro- 
duced there  was  a  setting  of  Schikaneder*B  oomie 
opera  'Der  Lowenbnmnen'   (1797),  and    the 
second,  a  grand  opera  *Der  Wundermann  am 
Rheinfiall*  (1799),  on  which  Haydn  wrote  him  a 
very  compUmentaiy  letter.     These  were  suc- 
oeeded  by  inmumerable  operas  great  and  small, 
operettas,  singspiele,  music  for  melodramas,  plays 
(indudiag  some  by  Schiller  and  Grillparxer), 
ballets,  an4  pantomimes.    Specially  suooessfbl 
were  his  biblical  dramas,  'Saul,  Konig  von  Is- 
rael*<i8io>,  'Abraham'  (1817), 'Die  Maocabaer.' 
and  *  Die  Israeli  ten  in  der  Wttste.'    Tke  music 
to  *Ahasverus^  (1823)  he  arranged  from  piano 
pieces  of  Monrt*s,  and  the  favourite  singspiel 
'Die  Ochsenmenuette '  (1813)  ((^  adaptatioa  of 
Hofinann*s  vaudeville  ^Le  menuet  da   bceuf*) 
was  a  similar  pasticcio  from  Haydn's  works. 
His  church  music,  widely  known  and  partly 
printed,  included  many  masses  and  requiema, 
motets,  offertoires,  gradualea,  a '  Libera*  for  men's 
voices  composed  for  Beethoven's  funeral,  etc 
Seyfried  also  contributed  articles  to  Sclulling*B 
^  Universal  Lexikon  der  Tonkunst,^  Schomaan  s 
'  Neve  Zeitschrifb  fUr  Musik,'  the  '  Leipziger 
AUg.  Zeitung,'  and  'GadUa,*  besides  editing 
Albrechtsberger*s  complete  works — the  ^Genersl- 
bass-Schule,* '  Compositionslehre,*  and  a  Supple- 
ment in  3  vols,  on  playing  from  score  (Haslinger) 
— and    Beethovens    Studies    in    Counterpoint 
Herr  Nottebohm's  critical  investigations  have 
reduced  this  last  work  to  its  proper  value.    [See 
vol.  i.  209  and  ii.  479.] 

Seyfried  was  elected  an  honorary  or  a  corre- 
sponding member  of  innumerable  musical  socie- 
ties, at  home  and  abroad.  His  pupils  included 
I/>uis  Sehlosser,  Karl  Krebs,  Heinrick  Ernst, 
Skiwa,  Baron  Joseph  Pasqualati,  Carl  Lewy, 
Heissler,  Kessler,  J.  Fischhof,  Snlzer,  Cari  Hsv- 
linger,  Parish-Alvars,  B.  Mulder,  S.  Kobe, 
Walther  von  Goethe,  Baron  Hermann  Lowena- 
kiold,  F.  von  Supp^  Kbhler,  and  Basadona. 

His  closing  years  were  saddened  by  misfortune, 
and  his  death  took  place  Aug.  37,  184 1.  He 
rests  in  the  W&hringer  cemetery  (Ortsfnedhof), 
near  Beethoven  and  Schubert.  [C.F.P.] 

SFOGATO  (open,  airy),  a  word  used  in  rsre 
instances  by  Chopin  in  certain  of  those  little 
cadenzas  and  ornaments  that  he  is  so  fond  of  using, 
to  indicate  what  may  be  called  his  own  peculiar 
touch,  a  delicate  and,  as  it  were,  ethereal  tone, 
which  can  only  be  produced  upon  the  pianoforte, 
and  then  only  by  performers  of  exceptional  sidll. 
'  Exhalation  is  the  only  word  that  conveys  an 
idea  of  this  tone  when  it  is  produced.  A  '  Soprano 
sfogato*  is  a  thin,  acute,  voice.  [J.A.F.M.] 

SFOBZANDO,  SFOBZATO,  'forced';  a 
direction  usually  found  in  its  abbreviated  form  tf. 
or  s/s.  referring  to  single  notes  or  groups  of  notes 
which  are  to  be  especially  emphasized.  It  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  tiie  accent  >,  but  is  less  apt 
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to  be  overlooked  in  performance,  and  ii  therefore 
used  in  all  important  paflsages— a8  for  instance, 
in  certain  canons  where  the  leading  part  has  a 
strongly  accented  note  which  is  to  be  brought  out 
with  equal  force  in  the  imitating  part.  Good  in- 
stances occur  in  Beethoven's  Sonata  for  violin  and 
piano  in  C  minor,  Op.  30,  No.  2,  in  the  trio  of 
the  Scheno ;  in  Schumann's  Etudes  Symphon- 
iques  Variations,  etc.  [J.A.F.M.] 

SGAMBATI,  Giovanni,  a  remarkable  pianist 
and  composer,  was  bom  at  Rome  May  a8,  1843. 
His  mother  was  English,  the  daughter  of  Joseph 
Gott,  sculptor,  a  native  of  London,  who  had  for 
many  years  practised  his  art  in  Rome.  Giovanni 
was  inteoded  for  liis  father's  profession,  that  of 
an  advocate,  and  would  have  been  educated  with 
that  view  but  for  his  strong  turn  for  music. 

After  the  death  ef  the  father  in  1849  the 
mother  migrated  with  her  two  children  to  Trevi 
in  Umbria,  where  she  married  sgain.  The  boy 
learned  the  piano  and  harmony  frem  Natalucci, 
a  former  pupil  of  Zingarelli's  at  theOonservatorio 
of  Naples;  and  from  the  age  of  six  often  pkyed 
in  public,  sang  contralto  solos  in  church,  con- 
ducted small  orchestras,  and  was  known  as  the 
author  of  several  sacred  pieces.  In  the  year 
i860  he  settled  at  Rome  and  soon  became  famous 
for  his  playing,  and  for  the  classical  character  ef 
his  programmes.  His  fi&vourite  composers  were 
Beethoven,  Chopin,  and  Schumann,  and  he  was 
an  ejccellent  interpreter  of  the  fugues  «f  Bach 
and  Handel.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  on  the 
point  of  going  to  (Germany  to  study,  when  Lisst*8 
arrival  in  Rome  saved  him  from  that  necessity. 
With  him  Sgambati  worked  long  and  diligently. 
He  soon  began  to  give  orcheetod  concerts,  at 
which  the  symphonies  and  concertos  of  the  Grer- 
man  masters  were  heard  in  Rome  for  the  first 
time  under  his  bftton.  In  1864  he  wrote  a  String 
Quartet ;  in  1866  a  PF.  Quintet  (F  minor,  op.  4); 
in  1867,  an  Octet,  a  second  PF.  Quintet  (G  minor, 
op.  5),  an  Overture  for  full  orchestra,  to  Cassa's 

*  Cola  di  Rienzi,'  etc.,  etc.    He  conducted  Liszt's 

*  Dante '  Symphony  at  Rome,  Feb.  a6, 1866,  with 
great  success  and  credit  to  himself.  In  1^69  Liszt 
and  he  made  a  visit  to  Germany  together,  and 
at  Munich  Sgambati  heard  Wagner  s  music  for 
the  first  time.  In  1870  he  published  an  album 
of  5  songs  (Blanchi),  which  was  quicklv  followed 
by  other  vocal  pieces.  Sgambati  had  for  some 
time  attracted  ihe  notice  of  Herr  von  Keudell, 
the  well-known  amateur,  and  Prussian  Ambas- 
sador at  Rome.  At  the  orchestral  concerts 
which  he  conducted  at  the  Embassy,  several 
of  his  works  were  first  heard ;  and  there,  in 
1877,  he  and  his  music  first  made  the  favour- 
able acquaintance  of  Wagner,  through  whose 
reoommendation  the  two  quintets  and  other  pieces 
wore  published  by  Schotts  of  Mayence.  En- 
couraged by  this  well-merited  recognition  he 
composed  a  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  the  PF.  (op.  6), 
a  Festival  Overture,  a  Ck>noerlo  dor  PF.  and  or- 
chestra, a  second  String  Quartet,  varioos  PF. 
pieces,  and  a  Symphony  for  full  orchestra.  The 
symphony  was  produced  at  a  concert  in  the 
Qwiiati},  liaieh  a8,  188 1,  in  preeence  of  the 
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King  and  Queen  of  Italy,  and  other  great 
personages.  Its  success  was  great,  and  the  King 
conferred  on  Sgambati  the  oi^er  of  the  Crown  of 
Italy  on  the  occasion^  In  1882  be  made  his  first 
visit  to  England,  and  performed  his  PF.  Concerto 
at  the  Philharmonic  of  May  11,  and  bis  Sym- 
phony at  the  Crystal  Palace,  June  10.  Both 
works  were  well  received,  but  the  symphony 
made  much  the  greater  impression  of  the  two. 
Thougli  original  in  ideas  and  character  it  adheres 
to  the  established  forms ;  it  is  at  once  thought- 
fully worked  out  and  graoefuUy  expressed,  with 
a  great  deal  of  etfect  and  no  lack  of  counterpoint, 
and  it  left  a  very  favourable  impression. 

In  1869  Sgambati  founded  a  free  PF.  class  in 
the  Academy  of  St.  Cecilia  at  Rome*  This  has 
since  been  adopted  as  part  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Academy,  and  in  1878  he  himself  became 
professor  of  the  piano  and  a  member  of  the 
Direction. 

The  following  list  shows  the  chief  of  his  pub- 
lished works  to  this  date  (July  1882). 

Ml  S  ItudM  for  PF.  lolo :  1 
in  Db ;  2  In  Ft  minor. 

11. 

12.  FofU  Tolantt. 

IS. 

14.  0«Tott«. 

lb.  Concerto  la  O  minor  for 
PF. 

16.  Symphony  In  D.        [G.l 

SHAKE  or  TRILL  (Fr.  THlle,  formerly 
TrembUment,€adencei  Ger.  Triller;  Ital.  Tnllo). 
The  shake,  one  of  the  earliest  in  use  among  the 
ancient  graces,  is  also  the  chief  and  most  frequent 
ornament  of  modem  music,  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental. It  consists  of  the  regular  and  rapid 
alternation  of  a  given  note  with  the  note  above, 
such  alternation  conUnuing  for  the  full  duration 
of  the  written  note. 

The  shake  is  the  head  of  a  family  of  orna- 
ments, all  founded  on  the  alternation  of  a  principal 
note  with  a  subsidiary  note  one  degree  either 
above  or  below  it,  and  comprising  the  Mordent 
and  PraUtriUer  [see  Mokdent]  still  in  use,  and  the 
RiBATTUTA  (Ger.  Zurilckichlag)  and  Battement^ 
(Ex.  i),  both  of  which  are  now  obsolete. 

1.    BattfmftU, 


Op.  L  Albam  of  S  longs  (Bluieki). 
2.  AlbumoflOwngacRleordl). 
a  Nottumo.PF.(lf«nKan(rin). 
4.  Quintet  for  FF.  and  strings 

(F  minor). 
&  Qntntet  ditto.  (O  minor). 
^  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A 

minor,  PF.  mIo. 
7. 

a 


i  ma*^ 


Ribattuta. 


jh-  i '';  ^--i^f^y^p^t 


etc 

The  sign  of  the  shake  is  in  modem  music  tr. 
(generally  followed  by  a  waved  line  ~~^>^  if  over 
a  long  note),  and  in  older  music  tr.  ^^,  ^*^,  and 
occasionally  + ,  placed  over  or  under  the  note ; 
and  it  is  rendered  in  two  different  ways,  begin- 
ning with  either  the  principal  or  the  upper  note, 
as  in  example  a : — 

1  BoUMsa  (VML  de  MoslaM)  deMribes  th«  BmHtmttmt  m  a  trill 
wklcli  dlflbred  fh>m  the  ordinary  trill  or  eadtnot  only  In  beslnnlng 
with  tlM  principal  Instead  of  the  subsidiary  note.  In  this  be  Is 
certainly  — Hthf,  since  the  h^Umni  Is  described  by  all  othar 
writers  as  an  allMMlIn  of  the  principal  note  with  the  note  hdo». 
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Performed. 


Or  thus. 


These  two  modes  of  performaDce  difTer  con- 
siderably in  effect,  because  the  accent,  which  Is 
always  perceptible,  however  slight  it  may  be,  is 
given  in  the  one  case  to  the  principal  and  in  the 
other  to  the  subsidiary  note,  and  it  is  therefore 
important  to  ascertain  which  of  the  two  methods 
should  be  adopted  in  any  given  case.  The 
question  has  been  discussed  with  much  fervour 
by  various  writers,  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
have  usually  taken  the  form  of  a  fixed  adherence 
to  one  or  other  of  the  two  modes,  even  in  appa- 
rently unsuitable  cases.  Most  of  the  earUer 
masters,  including  Emanuel  Bach,  Marpurg,Turk« 
etc.,  held  that  SH  trills  should  begin  with  the 
upper  note,  while  Hummel,  Czerny.  Moscheles, 
and  modem  teachers  generally  (with  some  ex- 
ceptions) have  preferred  to  begin  on  the  principal 
note.  This  diversity  of  opinion  indicates  two 
different  views  of  the  very  nature  and  meaning 
of  the  shake ;  according  to  the  latter,  it  is  a  trem- 
bling or  pulsation — the  reiteration  of  the  prin- 
cipalnote,  though  subject  to  continual  momentary 
interruptions  from  the  subsidiary  note,  gives  a 
certain  undulating  effect  not  unlike  that  of  the 
tremulafU  of  the  otgan ;  according  to  the  former, 
the  shake  is  derived  from  the  still  older  appoggia- 
iura,  nnd  consists  of  a  series  of  appoggiaturas 
with  their  resolutions — is  in  fact  a  land  of  elabo- 
rated appoggiatura, — and  as  such  requires  the 
accent  to  fall  upon  the  upper  or  subsidiary  note. 
This  view  is  enforced  by  most  of  the  earlier 
authorities ;  thus  Marpurg  says, '  the  trill  derives 
its  origin  from  an  appoggiibtura  (VorschJag  v<m 
ohen)  and  is  in  fact  a  series  of  descending  ap- 
poggiaturas executed  with  th^  greatest  rapidity.' 
And  Emanuel  Bach,  speaking  of  the  employment 
of  the  shake  in  ancient  (German)  music,  says 
*  formerly  the  trill  was  usually  only  introduced 
after  an  appoggiatura,'  and  he  gives  the  following 
example — 


tj-V-H-T-r^r^^ 


Nevertheless,  the  theory  which  derives  the 
shake  from  a  trembling  or  pulsation,  and  there- 
fore places  the  accent  on  the  principal  note,  in 
whicn  manner  most  shakes  in  modem  music  are 
executed,  has  the  advantage  of  considerable,  if 
not  the  highest  antiquity.*  For  Caccini,  in  his 
Singing  School  (published  1601),  describes  the 
trillo  as  taught  by  him  to  his  pupils,  and  says 
that  it  consists  of  the  rapid  repetition  of  a  single 
note,  and  that  in  learning  to  execute  it  the 
singer  must  begin  with  a  crotchet  and  strike 
each  note  afresh  upon  the  vowel  a  (jribattere 
ciawuna  nota  eon  la  gola,  ttopra  la  JDOcale  a). 
Curiously  enough  he  also  mentions  another  grace 


1  The  exact  date  of  the  Introdnetlon  of  the  trill  h  not  knotm.  tnit 
Conaortl.  a  ceSebrated  stnger  (1090).  ts  aaid  to  hare  been  the  flntwhe 
«OBld  ilof  a  trill.    (SchllUng. '  LexlkoD  der  Tonkuxut.') 
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which  he  calls  Gruppo,  which  closely  resemblei 
the  modem  shake. 
4.    TriUo. 


i 


Qrvppo 


And  Playford,  in  his  'Introduction  to  the  SkiD 
of  Musiek  (1655)  quotes  an  anonymous  treatise 
on  'the  Italian  manner  of  singing,'  in  which 
precisely  the  same  two  graces  are  described.' 
Commenting  on  the  shake  Playford  says,  'I 
have  heard  of  some  that  have  attained  it  aiier 
this  manner,  in  singing  a  plain-song  of  six  notei 
up  and  six  down,  they  have  in  the  midst  of  every 
note  beat  or  shaked  with  their  finger  upon  their 
throat,  which  by  often  practice  came  to  do  tiie 
same  notes  exactly  without.'  It  seems  then  dear 
that  the  original  intention  of  a  shake  was  to 
produce  a  trembling  effect,  and  so  the  modeni 
custom  of  beginning  with  the  principal  note  msy 
be  held  justified. 

In  perft»ming  the  works  of  the  great  masten 
from  the  time  of  Bach  to  Beethoven  then,  it 
should  be  understood  that,  according  to  the  role 
laid  down  by  contemporary  teachers,  the  shake 
begins  with  the  upper  or  subsidiary  note,  but  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  conclude  that  this  rule  is  to 
be  invariably  followed.  In  some  cases  we  find 
the  opposite  effect  definitely  indicated  by  a  imsll 
note  placed  before  the  principal  note  of  the  shske, 
and  on  the  same  line  or  space,  thu»^- 

S.     MosART  (aacribed  to), '  Une  fi^vre,*  Var.  %, 
ir  tr 


M 

w^ 


s 


xr^-xj 
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and  even  when  there  is  no  small  note  it  is  00 
doubt  correct  to  perform  all  riiakes  which  are 
situated  like  those  of  the  above  example  in  the 
same  manner,  that  is,  beginning  with  the  prindpil 
note.  So  therefore  a  shake  at  the  commencemeot 
of  a  phrase  or  after  a  rest  (Ex.  6),  or  after  t 
downward  leap  (Ex.  7),  or  when  preceded  by  t 
note  one  degree  below  it  (Ex.  8),  should  h^jin 
on  the  principal  note. 

6.  Bacb,  Prelude  No.  16,  Tol.  L 

tr 


^ 
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Bach,  Art  of  Fngoe,  No.  8. 
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s  The  author  of  this  traattoe  Is  said  bj  Pkjibrd  to  have  hen  a 
pnpit  of  the  celebrated  Sclploae  della  Palla,  who  vias  atoo  Oaceian 
'master. 
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8.       Bach,  Sonata  for  PF.  and  Flote,  No.  6. 
tr 
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It  18  also  customary  to  begin  with  the  principftl 
note  when  the  note  bearing  the  shake  is  preceded 
by  a  note  one  degree  above  it  (£x.  9),  especially 
if  the  tempo  be  qaick  (Ex.  10),  in  which  case 
the  trill  resembles  the  PralUnUer  or  inverted 
mordent,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  three 
notes  of  which  it  is  composed  are  of  equal  length, 
instead  of  the  last  being  the  longest  (see  vol.  ii, 
p.  364). 

Bacb,  OTgan  Fugne  in  F. 
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MosART,  Sonata  in  F. 

tr  Played. 


If  however  the  note  preceding  the  shake  is 
slurred  to  it  (Ex.  11  a),  or  if  the  trill  note  is  pre- 
ceded by  an  appoggiatura  (Ex.  11  &)»  the  trill 
begins  with  the  upper  note ;  and  this  upper  note 
is  tied  to  the  preceding  note,  thus  delaying  the 
entrance  of  the  shake  in  a  manner  precisely 
similar  to  the  'bound  Pralltriller '  (see  vol.  ii. 
p.  364,  Ex.  13).  A  trill  so  situated  is  called  in 
German  der  gebundene  TriUer  (the  bound  trill). 

11.  (a)    Bach,  Ck>Dcato  for  two  Pianos. 
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When  the  note  carrying  a  shake  is  preceded 
by  a  short  note  of  the  same  name  (Ex.  1 2),  the 
upper  note  always  begins,  unless  the  anticipating 
note  is  marked  staccato  (Ex.  13),  in  which  case 
the  shake  begins  with  the  principal  note. 
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Mozart,  Sonata  In  C  minodr. 
Played. 


In  modem  music,  wh^i  a  trill  beginning  with 
the  subsidiary  note  is  required,  it  is  usually  indi- 
cated by  a  small  grace-note,  written  immediately 
before  the  trill-note  (Ex.  14).  This  grace-note 
is  occasionally  met  with  in  older  music  (see  Cle- 
menti,  Sonata  in  B  minor),  but  its  employment 
is  objected  to  by  Tiirk.  Marpurg,  and  others,  as 
liable  to  be  oonftised  with  the  real  appoggiatura 
of  the  bound  trill,  as  in  Ex.  11.  This  objection 
does  not  hold  in  modem  music,  since  the  bound 
trill  is  no  longer  used. 

BsBTHovsN,  Sonata,  Op.  53,  Finale. 


etc 


Immediately  before  the  final  note  of  a  shake  a 
new  subsidiary  note  is  generally  introduced,  situ- 
ated one  degree  helow  the  principal  note.  This 
and  the  concluding  principal  note  together  form 
what  is  called  the  turn  of  the  shake,  though  the 
name  is  not  strictly  appropriate,  since  it  properly 
belongs  to  a  separate  species  of  ornament  of  which 
the  turn  of  a  shake  forms  in  U^i  the  second  half 
only.^  [See  Turn.]  The  turn  is  variously  indi- 
cated, sometimes  by  two  small  grace-notes  (Ex. 
15),  sometimes  by  notes  of  ordinary  size  (Ex.  16), 
and  in  old  music  by  the  signs  of  a  vertical  stroke, 
a  small  curve  in  a  downward  direction,  or  a 
regular  turn,  added  to  the  ordinary  sign  of  the 
trill  (Ex.  17), 

CisMRNTi,  Sonata  in  C. 


E 


16. 


Hanvsi.,  Oigue  (Suite  14). 
tr  tr 
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Bach,  Cbromatlo  Fantaaia. 
tr  tr 
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For  the  sake  of  smoothness,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  note  immediately  preceding  the  turn 
should  be  a  principal  note.  In  the  shake  begin- 
ning with  the  upper  note  this  is  the  case  as  a 
matter  of  course  (Ex.  18),  but  in  the  modem 
shake  an  extra  principal  note  has  to  be  added  to 
the  couple  of  notes  which  come  just  before  the 
turn,  while  the  speed  of  the  three  is  slightly 
quickened,  thus  forming  a  triplet  (Ex.  19). 

1  The  turn  of  a  triH  It  better  deicribed  bf  ita  Gennvi  name 
NadmMag,  or  •fter-beat. 
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Played, 
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Sometimes  the  tarn  is  not  indicated  at  all«  but 
it  has  nevertheless  to  be  introduced  if  the  shake 
is  followed  by  an  accented  note  (Ex.  ao).  If 
however  the  next  following  note  is  unaccented, 
no  turn  is  required,  but  an  extra  principal  note 
is  added  to  the  last  couple  of  notes,  that  the  trill 
may  end  as  well  as  befi;in  with  the  principal 
note  (Ex.  ai).  When  £e  trill  is  followed  by 
a  rest,  a  turn  is  generally  made,  though  it  is 
perhaps  not  necessary  unless  specially  indicated 
(Ex.  2  2). 

MoBimr, '  Llion  donnalt,'  Var.  8. 

tr      ,  Played,       ^^  i      ^, 
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Bbbthovsk,  Trio,  Op.  97. 
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When  a  note  ornamented  by  a  shake  is  followed 
by  another  note  of  the  same  pitch,  the  lower 
subsidiary  note  only  is  added  to  the  end  of  the 
shake,  and  the  succeeding  written  note  sorves  to 
complete  the  turn.  This  lower  note  is  written 
sometimes  as  a  small  grace-note  (Ex.  23),  some- 
times as  an  ordinary  note  (Ex.  24),  and  is  some- 
times not  written  at  all,  but  is  nevertheless  intro- 
duced in  performance  (Ex.  25). 


BssTHOvair,  Conoeito  In  Eb. 
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Clbmsnti,  Sonata  In  ▲. 


MoEART,  '  Salve  tu,  Domine.'  Var.  4  {Cadenta), 


Even  when  the  trill-note  is  tied  to  the  next 
following,  this  extra  lower  note  is  required,  pro- 
vided the  second  written  note  is  short,  and  occurs 
on  an  accented  beat  (Ex.  a6).  If  the  second 
note  is  long,  the  two  tied  notes  are  considered  as 
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forming  one  long  note,  and  the  shake  is  therefore 
continued  throughout  the  whole  value. 

Bacb,  Fngue  No.  15,  Vd.  s. 


Very  similar  is  the  rendering  of  a  shake  on  a 
dotted  note : — the  turn  ends  on  the  dot^  which 
thus  takes  the  place  of  the  second  of  Uie  two 
notes  of  the  same  pitch.  Thus  the  effect  of  the 
two  modes  of  writing  shown  in  Ex.  37  a  and  i. 
would  be  the  same,  If,  however,  the  dotted  note 
is  followed  by  a  note  a  degree  lower,  no  turn  ii 
requirod  (Ex.  28). 

HAwawLt  Suite  la    Allcmande. 


etc 


Rendering  of  both. 
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Hanobl^  Suite  10.    AUegro. 
Played, 
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Trills  on  veiy  short  notes  require  no  turn,  but 
consist  merely  of  a  triplet — thus, 

MoBABT,  VElnWeib.'    Var.  6. 

*'  tr         tr  tr         tr 
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Besides  the  several  modes  of  ending  a  shake, 
the  commencement  can  also  be  varied  by  the 
addition  of  what  is  called  the  upper  or  lower 
prefix.  The  upper  prefix  is  not  met  with  in 
modem  music,  but  occurs  frequently  in  the  works 
of  Bach  and  Handel.  Its  sign  is  a  tail  turned 
upwards  from  the  beginning  of  the  ordinary  trill 
mark,  and  its  rendering  is  as  follows^ 


SO. 


Bach,  Partita  No.  i,  Sambande. 
fSW         Played. 
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The  lower  prefix  consists  of  a  single  lower  sub- 
sidiary note  prefixed  to  the  first  note  of  a  shake 
which  begins  with  the  principal  note,  or  of  two 
notes,  lower  and  principal,  prefixed  to  the  first 
note  of  a  shake  beginning  with  the  upper  note. 
It  is  indicated  in  various  ways,  by  a  single  small 
grace-note  (Ex.  31),  by  two  (Ex.  32),  or  three 
grace-notes  (Ex.  33),  and  in  old  music  by  a  tail 
turned  downwards  iiom  the  commencement  of 
the  trill  mark  (Ex.  34),  the  rendering  in  ail 
being  that  shown  in  Ex.  35. 
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From  A  composer's  habit  of  writing  the  lower 
prefix  with  one,  two,  or  three  notes,  his  inten- 
tions respecting  the  commencement  of  the  or- 
dinary shake  withovi  prefix,  as  to  whether  it 
should  begin  with  the  principal  or  the  subsidiary 
note,  may  generally  be  inferred.  For  since  it 
would  be  incorrect  to  render  Ex.  3a  or  33  in  the 
manner  shown  in  Ex.  36,  which  involves  the 
repetition  of  a  note,  and  a  consequent  break  of 
legato— it  follows  that  a  composer  who  chooses 
the  form  Ex.  3a  to  express  the  prefix  intends  the 
shake  to  begin  with  the  upper  note,  while  the 
use  of  Ex.  33  shows  that  a  shake  beginning  with 
the  principal  note  is  generally  intended. 


(Ex.  32.) 


P 
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(Ex.  M.) 


That  the  form  Ex.  31  always  implies  the  shake 
beginning  with  the  principal  note  is  not  so  clear 
(although  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  usually  does 
so),  for  a  prefix  is  possible  which  leaps  firom  the 
lower  to  the  upper  subsidiary  note.  This  ex- 
ceptional form  is  frequently  employed  by  Mozart, 
and  is  marked  as  in  Ex.  37.  It  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  Double  Appoggiatura.  .[See 
that  word,  vol.  i.  p.  79.] 


87. 


Mozart,  Sonata  In  F.    Adagio. 
tr 
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Among  modem  composers,  C]!hopin  and  Weber 
almost  invariably  write  the  prefix  with  two  notes 
(Ex.  32) ;  Beethoven  uses  two  notes  in  his  ear- 
Uer  works  (see  Op.  a.  No.  a.  Largo,  bar  10},  but 
afterwards  generally  one  (see  Op.  57). 

The  upper  note  of  a  shake  is  always  the  ne<t 
degree  of  the  scale  above  the  principal  note,  and 
may  therefore  be  either  a  tone  or  a  semitone  dis- 
tant from  it,  according  to  its  position  in^the  scale. 
In  the  case  of  modulation,  the  shake  must  be 
made  to  agree  with  the  new  key,  independently 
of  the  signature.  Thus  in  the  second  bar  of  Ex. 
38,  the  shake  must  be  made  with  BQ  instead  of 
Bb,  the  key  having  changed  from  C  minor  to  C 
major.  Sometimes  such  modulations  are  indi- 
cated by  a  t^mall  accidental  placed  close  to  the 
sign  of  the  trill  (Ex.  39). 

Chopin,  Ballade,  Op.  67. 
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The  lower  subsidiary  note,  whether  employed 
in  the  turn  or  as  prefix,  is  usually  a  semitone 
distant  from  the  principsJ  note  (Ex.  40),  unless 
the  next  following  written  note  is  a  whole  tone 
below  the  principal  note  of  the  shake  (Ex.  41). 
In  this  respect  the  shake  follows  the  rules  which , 
govern  the  ordinary  turn.    [See  Tubn.] 

Bbbtbovsk,  Sonata,  Op.  10,  No.  x 


If  OBAET,  Rondo  in  D. 


-  A  series  of  shakes  ascending  or  descending 
either  diatonically  or  chromatically  is  called  a 
Chain  Of  Shakes  (ItaL  Catena  di  Tnlle ;  Ger. 
Trillerkette).  Unless  specially  indicated,  the 
last  shake  of  the  series  is  the  only  one  which 
requires  a  turn.  Where  the  chain  ascends  dia- 
tonically, as  in  the  first  bar  of  Ex.  4a,  each  shake 
must  be  completed  by  an  additional  principal 
note  at  the  end,  but  when  it  ascends  by  the 
chromatic  alteration  of  a  note,  as  from  GH  to  G$, 
or  from  A  to  Af ,  in  bar  a  of  the  example,  the 
same  subsidiary  note  serves  for  both  principal 
notes,  and  the  first  of  such  a  pair  of  shakes  re- 
quires no  extra  principal  note  to  complete  it. 
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'BaaTHovsN,  Concerto  in  Bh. 
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In  pianoforte  music,  a  shake  is  frequently  made 
to  serve  as  accompaniment  to  a  melody  played 
by  the  same  hand.  When  the  melody  lies  near 
to  the  trill-note  there  need  be  no  interruption  to 
the  trill,  and  either  the  principal  or  the  subsi- 
diary note  (Hummel  prescribes  the  former, 
Csemy  the  latter)  is  struck  together  with  each 
note  of  the  melody  (Ex.  43).  But  when  the 
melody  lies  out  of  reach,  as  is  often  the  case,  a 
single  note  of  the  shake  is  omitted  each  time  a 
melody-note  is  struck  (Ex.  44).    In  this  case 
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the  Bocent  of  the  shake  must  be  upon  the  upper 
note,  that  the  note  omitted  may  be  a  subsidiary 
and  not  a  principal  note. 

43.  Crambe,  Study.    No.ii. 
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BBrrHoysw,  Sonata.    Op.  109. 


The  above  arrangement  constitutes  what  is 
called  a  false  trill,  ^e  effect  of  a  complete  trill 
being  produced  in  spite  of  the  occasional  omission 
of  one  of  the  notes.  There  are  also  other  kinds 
of  false  trillfl,  intended  to  produce  the  effect  of 
real  ones,  when  the  latter  would  be  too  diiiicult. 
Thus  Ex.  45  represents  a  shake  in  thirds,  Ex. 
46  a  shake  in  octaves,  and  Ex.  47  a  three-part 
shake  in  sixths. 

MsNOBLssoHN,  Coiicerto  In  D  minor. 
46.        tr  tr 
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Libit,  Transcription  of  Mendelnohn'i  'Wedding  March.' 
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MeLLSR,  Gsprioe  0|k  99,  No.  3. 


The  above  method  of  producing  a  shake  in  three 
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parts  is  generally  resorted  to  when  great  force  is 
required,  otherwise  the  ordinary  method  is  quite 
practicable,  and  both  double  and  triple  shakes 
are  frequently  met  with  in  modem  brilliant  music 
(Ex.  48. 49). 

Chopin,  Polonaise,  Op.  35. 


48. 


BuTROvsiv,  Polonaias.    Op.  69. 


The  speed  of  a  shake  cannot  be  exactly  defined 
in  notes,  since  it  is  usually  better,  except  in  the 
case  of  very  short  trills  (as  in  Ex.  39),  that  the 
notes  of  the  shake  should  bear  no  definite  p^opo^ 
tion  to  the  value  of  the  written  note.  Generally, 
the  shake  should  be  as  rapid  as  is  consistent  wiUi 
distinctness.  When  a  proportional  shake  is  re- 
quired it  is  usually  written  out  in  full,  as  at  the 
end  of  the  Adagio  of  Beethoven*s  Sonata  in  Eb, 
Op.  a;.  No,  i.  [F.T.] 

SHAKESPE  ABE,  Willtam,  composer,  vocal- 
ist, pianist,  bom  at  Croydon  June  16,  1849.  At 
the  age  of  13  he  was  appointed  organist  at  the 
church  where  formerly  he  had  attracted  attention 
in  the  choir.  In  1 862  he  commenced  a  three  years 
course  of  study  of  harmony  and  counterpoint 
under  Moliqne;  but  after  that  mast«r*H  death, 
having  in  1866  gained  the  King's  Scholarship 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  continued  his 
studies  there  for  five  years  under  Sir  W.  Stemdale 
Bennett.  Whilst  at  the  Royal  Academy  he  pro- 
duced and  performed  at  the  students*  concerts  a 
pianoforte  sonata,  a  pianoforte  trio,  a  caprido  for 
pianoforte  and  orchestra,  and  a  pianoforte  oon> 
certo ;  and  attracted  some  notice  as  a  solo-player. 

He  was  elected  Mendelssohn  Scholar  in  1871, 
for  composition  and  pianoforte-playing,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  Committee  en- 
tered the  Conservatorium  at  Leiprig.  There, 
whilst  under  the  instruction  of  the  director,  Cari 
Reinecke,  he  produced  and  conducted  in  the 
Gewandhaus  a  symphony  in  C  minor.  Having 
discovered  himself  to  be  the  pocsessor  of  a  tenor 
voice,  he  was  sent  by  the  Mendelssohn  Scholar- 
ship Committee  to  study  singing  with  Lamperti  at 
Milan,  and  there  remained  for  two  and  a  half  years. 
But  though  singing  was  his  chief  pursuit  he  did  not 
neglect  composition,  and  while  in  Italy  wrote  two 
overtures,  two  string  quartets,  and  other  works. 

In  X  8 75  he  returned  to  England,  and  entered 
upon  the  career  of  a  concert  and  oratorio  singer. 
He  was  appointed  in  1878  Professor  of  Singing, 
and  in  1880  conductor  of  the  concerts,  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music. 
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HiB  voice,  though  both  sweet  and  sympathetic 
in  quality,  is  somewhat  deficient  in  power ;  and 
his  success  as  a  singer  must  therefore  be  attri- 
buted to  the  purity  of  his  vocal  production  and 
to  his  complete  mastery  of  all  styles  of  music. 

His  compositions,  which  are  marked  by  con- 
siderable charm  and  elegance,  show  the  influence 
of  Schumann  and  Bennett ;  and  in  his  Overture, 
performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1874,  and 
his  Pianoforte  Concerto,  at  the  Brighton  Festival 
of  1879,  he  proves  himself  an  adept  at  musical 
form.  [J.C.G.] 

SHARP  (Diesis,  from  Lat.  Divisio;  Fr.  Di^e), 
The  term  which  expresses  the  raising  of  a  note 
by  a  less  quantity  than  a  whole  tone.  F  sharp 
is  half  a  tone  higher  than  F  natural :  a  singer 
*  sang  sharp  * — that  is,  sang  slightly  higher  than 
the  accompaniment ;  *  the  pitch  was  sharpened ' 
— that  is,  was  slightly  raised. 

The  sign  for  a  sharp  in  practical  music  is  (  ;  for 
a  double  sharp,  two  half  tones,  x  .  In  French 
the  6ame  signs  are  used,  but  the  raised  note  is 
entitled  di^ — Fa  di^,  R^  dibse,  etc. ;  in  Grer- 
man  Fis,  Dia,  etc.,  just  as  £b,  Gb  are  designated 
Es,  Ges,  and  so  on. 

The  sign  is  said  to  have  originated  *  in  the 
fact  that  in  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries  the  tone 
was  divided  into  five  intervals,  which  were  de- 
signated by  X  ,  # ,  # ,  ijft  according  to  the  number 
of  parts  represented  by  each.  These  gradually 
fell  into  disuse,  and  the  second  alone  remained. 
In  the  printed  music  of  the  1 7th  century  how- 
ever  the  sign  is  usually  ^ . 

In  Germany  the  sign  was  used  to  express  the 
major  mode,  Cf  meaning  C  major,  AS,  A  major, 
and  so  forth.  Thus  Beethoven  has  inscribed  the 
overture  to  Leonora  known  as  'No.  i  *  (which  is 
in  the  key  of  C)  with  the  words  *  Ouvertura  in 
C%,  Characteristidche  Ouverture.'  The  Eroica 
Symphony,  in  Eb,  was  even  announced  in  the 
programme  of  Clement^s  Concert,  April  7,  1 805, 
as  *  Eine  neue  grosse  Sinfonie  in  Dis '  (t .  e.  Df).  In- 
stances of  the  practice  are  frequent  in  the  Index 
to  the  '  Allgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung.*    [G.] 

SHAW,  Mart  (Mrs.  Alfred  Shaw),  daughter 
of  John  Postans,  messman  at  the  Guard  Room, 
8t.  Jameses  Palace,  was  bom  in  1 8 1 4.  She  was  a 
•tudent  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  from  Sept. 
i8a8  to  June  1831,  and  afterwards  a  pupil  of  Sir 
George  Sm.'trt.  Miss  Postans  appeared  in  public  as 
a  contralto  singer  in  1834,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Amateur 
Musical  Festival  in  Exeter  Hall  in  November  of 
that  year  attracted  great  attention  by  the  beauty 
of  her  voice  and  the  excellence  of  her  style.  In 
1 835  she  was  engaged  at  the  Concert  of  Ancient 
Music  and  the  York  Festival,  and  about  the  end 
of  the  year  became  the  wife  of  Alfred  Shaw,  an 
artist  of  some  repute.  In  1836  she  appeared  at 
the  Charing  Cross  Hospital  Festival  at  Exeter 
Hall,  and  at  the  Norwich  and  Liverpool  Festivals, 
at  the  latter  of  which  she  sang  the  contralto  part 
in  Mendelssohn's  *  St  Paul '  on  its  first  perform- 
ance in  EngUnd.  In  1837  she  was  engaged  at 
the  Philharmonic  and  Sacred  Harmonic  Societies 
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and  Birmingham  Festival.  In  1838,  after  ful- 
filling an  engagement  at  Gloucester  Festival,  she 
quitted  England  and  appeared  at  the  Gewandhaus 
concerts,  Leipzig,  under  Mendelssohn.  A  letter 
from  him  to  the  Directors  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society-— Leipzig,  Jan.  19,  1839 — Bpeaks  of  Clara 
Novello  and  l£«.  Shaw  as  'the  best  concert- 
singers  we  have  had  in  this  country  for  a  long 
time.*  From  Germany  she  proceeded  to  Italy, 
and  appeared  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  Nov.  17,  1^39, 
in  Verdi's  opera,  'Oberto.'  She  returned  to 
England  in  1 84a  and  appeared  at  Covent  Garden 
in  opera  with  Adelaide  Kemble,  and  in  1843  at 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  in  oratorio  with 
Clara  Novello,  and  afterwards  at  Birmingham 
Festival.  She  had  now  reached  the  zenith  of 
her  reputation,  when  her  career  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  a  heavy  visitation.  Her  husband 
became  deranged,  and  the  calamity  so  seriously 
shocked  her  whole  system  that  the  vocal  organs 
became  affected  and  she  was  unable  to  sing  in 
tune.  She  then  resorted  to  teaching,  for  three 
or  four  years  appearing  in  public  at  an  annual 
benefit  concert.  After  her  husband's  death  she 
married  John  Frederick  Robinson,  a  country 
solicitor,  and  retired  from  the  profession.  She 
died  at  her  husband's  residence,  Hadleigh  Hall, 
Suffolk,  Sept.  9, 1 8  76,  after  suffering  fJ)r  three  years 
from  '  malignant  disease  of  the  breast.'  [W.H.H.] 

SHAWM  or  SHALM  (Germ.  Schalmey  or 
Chalmei ;  Fr.  Chxdumeau). 

The  name  of  this  ancient  instrument  is  variously 
derived  from  the  Latin  Calamus,  CalamelliUt  *  a 
reed,'  or  from  the  German  schaUen,  'to  sound.' 
The  <Tvpiy(  of  the  Greeks,  supposed  by  Bernsdorff 
and  others  to  be  identical  with  it,  is  shown  by 
Mr.  Chappell'  to  have  been  the  Pandean  pipe. 
Under  the  names  of  Pommer  and  Bombard 
smaller  and  larger  forms  were  known  in  Germany; 
the  latter,  also  called  the  Brummer,  developing 
into  the  Bassoon.  [See  Bassoon.]  It  was  clearly 
a  reed  instrument  like  the  shepherd's  pipe,  al- 
though Mr.  Chappell  thinks  it  more  closely  allied 
to  the  modem  clarinet.  The  older  dictionaries 
define  it  as  *  a  hautboy  or  comet,'  and  it  is  so 
frequently  associated  with  the  bagpipe  that  there 
must  evidently  have  been  some  affinity  between 
the  two  instruments.  For  instance,  we  find  in 
Clement  Marot,  i.  166, 

Faisoit  Bonner  Ghalnmeanz  et  GomemaBes ; 
and  agun,  Drayton,  '  Polyolbion,'  iv. 
Eren  from  the  shrillest  Shawme  unto  the  Gomamate. 

This  combination  of  the  pastoral  oboe  with  the 
bagpipe  may  be  daily  seen  in  the  streets.  [See 
Piffebabo.] 

Another  similarity  between  the  shawm  and 
the  bagpipe,  as  also  between  it  and  the  musette, 
is  noted  by  Schladebach  in  describing  iheSchalmey 
or  Schalmei.  He  states  that  it  is  still  played 
under  this  name  by  the  peasants  of  the  Tyrol 
and  of  Switzerland,  and  that  the  reed,  instead  of 
being  inserted  directly  into  the  player's  lips,  is 
fitted  into  a  box  or  '  capsule '  with  a  mouthpiece, 
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wherein  it  Yibntas  xmoonstrained.  TUs  ii  ex- 
actly the  device  still  retained  in  the  bagpipe,  and 
nowhere  else.  It  poneBses,  according  to  the  same 
writer,  eix  holes  for  the  three  middle  fingers  of 
either  hand,  with  a  single  hole  covered  by  means 
of  a  key  for  the  right  little  finger.  This  wonld 
give  the  scale  of  the  musette  or  shepherd's  pipe. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  name  is  due  to  its  use 
in  the  Prayer-book  version  of  Psalm  xoviii.  J, 
*  With  trmnpets  also  and  shawma,  O  shew  your- 
selves joyful  before  the  Lord  the  King.'  The 
Authorised  Version  gives  this  'With  trumpets 
and  sound  of  comet.'  pr.  Stainer,  in '  The  Music 
of  the  Bible/  argues  that  the  former  of  these  at 
least  is  a  mistraniBlation.  The  original  Hebrew 
words  Hre  ehaUot&ntk  and  thophar.  The  passage 
is  translated  in  the  Septaagint  hv  v6kwif\iv  kXa-- 
vwt  KoL  ^flur^  cdKmYltot  KMparlyfft,  and  in  the 
Vulgate  'in  tubis  ductilibus,et  voce  tubes  oomen.' 
The  ekataoUrtih  is  obviously  the  trombone,  which 
it  will  be  shown  by  other  evidence  is  of  extreme 
antiquity;  the  ahaphar  is  in  both  Greek  and 
Latin  versions  described  as  the  'horn -trumpet 
or  ramsbom/  wail  known  to  have  been  used 
in  Jewish  festivals,  whence  in  Numbers  xxix.  i 
a  feast  day  is  called  'a  day  of  blowing  the 
trumpets/  and  in  Joehua  vi.  4 '  seven  trumpets  of 
ramshoms '  are  minutely  described  as  preceding 
the  Ark.  [W.H.S.] 

SHEPHERD'S  PIPE;  A  name  given  to  the 
pastoral  oboe  or  muaette,.  It  was  an  instrument 
with  a  doubla  reed  like'that  of  the  bagpipe 
chaunter;  and  seems  occasionally  to  have  been 
combined  with  a  windbag  as  in  the  latter  instru- 
ment. It  was  made  in  several  sises^  constituting 
a  family  or  'consort'  similar  to  the  viols,  re- 
corders, and  other  instruments.  Its  origin  in  the 
simple  reed  is  well  givan  in  Chappell's  '  History 
of  Music,'  voL  i.  p.  259. 

An  excellent  drawing  of  its  various  forms, 
with  the  method  of  holding  it,  is  to  be  found  in  a 
'  Traits  de  la  Musette '  by  Jean  Girin  of  Lyon, 
157a,  where  it  is  distinguished  from  the  'Cro- 
mome '  and  '  Hautbois.'  The  bagpipe  form  with 
drones  and  windbag  is  also  engraved,  and  inter- 
esting details  are  given  as  to  celebrated  makers; 
many  of  whom,  like  the  '  lathiers '  of  Cremona, 
seem  to  have  handed  down  their  reputation  to 
their  descendants.  It  appears  to  have  had  six 
holes,  and  the  rudimentary  scale  and  compass  of 
the  Oboe ;  though,  of  course  when  played  from 
a  bag,  and  not  with  the  lips,  the  upper  harmonic 
register  must  have  been  deficient.  [W.H.S.] 

SHEPPARD,  or  SHEPHERD,  JoHV.  Mus. 
Bao.,  bom  in  the  early  part  of  the  1 6th  century, 
was  a  chorister  of  St.  Paul's  under  Thomas 
Mulliner.  In  1542  he  was  appointed  Instractor 
of  the  choristers  and  oiganist  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1543, 
was  reappointed  to  it  in  1545,  and  held  it 
until  1547.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  College 
from  1549  to  1551.  On  April  ai,  1554,  having 
then  been  a  student  in  music  for  20  years,  he 
supplicated  for  the  degree  of  Mus.  Doc.,  but  it 
does  not  appear  whether  he  obtained  it.    John 
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Day's  '  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer/  etc.,  1560, 
contains  two  Anthems,  ^  4*  %  him — *  I  give  you 
a  new  commandment,'  and  'Submit  yourselves.' 
The  former  is  reprinted  in  the  'Parish  CSioir.* 
Another  book  of  Day's,  the  '  Whole  Psalms  in 
foure  parts,'  1565,  has  a  'Prayer'  by  him,  *0 
Lord  of  hastes.*  Hawkins  prints  a  motet  in  3 
parts  by  him  *  Steven  first  after  Christ  for  Gods 
worde  ids  blood  spent,'  and  a  melodious  little 
'Poynte ' — a  iugal  piece  for  a  voices  of  7  bars 
length.  Buraey  (ii.  565)  complains  that  the  mo- 
tet is  not  a  good  specimen,  and  prints  another, 
'Esurientes/  for  5  voices  from  the  Christ  Church 
M8S.,  on  which  he  pronounces  Shepherd  to  have 
been  superior  to  any  composer  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  vIII.  Much  of  hii  church  music  is  pre- 
served in  the  Music  School,  Oxfrad ;  an  Ant^^yn 
and  39  Latin  Motets  and  a  Pavin  and  Galliard 
for  the  lute  are  among  the  M&S.  at  Christ  Chuidi, 
Oxford.  In  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MSa 
1 5 166,  29289,.  30480)  are  treble  pvts  of  mam 
of  his  English  oompoeitionSy  amongat  them  a  M. 
and  E.  Services  with  Creed ;  2  Te  Denins  and 
Magnificats,  2  Creeds,  and  7  Anthems.  The 
Add.  MSS.  4900,  29246,  contain  4  pieoes  with 
lute  accompaniment,  and  Add.  MSS.  17802-5 
has  no  less  than  4  Masses— 'The  western  wyndo,' 
'The  French  Masse,'  'Be  not  afraide,  *  and  'Playn 
song  Mass  for  a  Mene ' ;  4  Alleluias,  and  i  o  Latin 
Motets,  all  for  4  vcnoes  complete.  The  library  of 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  (no.  1737) 


4  Latin  motets,  and  fno.  1642)  a  '  First  Servioe ' 
hf  him.  Morley  in  his  'Introduction'  includes 
him  amongst '  famous  Englishmen.'  The  date  of 
his  death  is  unknown. 

Another  John  Shepherd,  possibly  a  son  of  the 
above,  was  swom  a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  Dec.  i,  1606.  (Rimbault's  Old  Cheque- 
hook,  p.  43).  Perhaps  it  was  he  who  added  a 
Kyide  to  Johnson's  swvice  in  G,  in  the  Cathedral 
Library,  Ely.  (See  Dickson's  Catalogue.  33,  37.) 
Perhaps,  also,  he  is  the  'Thos.  Shepherd'  of 
Tudway  (iv.  72).  [W.H.H.] 

SHERRINGTON,  Mme.  LxMiixirs-.  [See 
Lbmmbns,  vol.  ii.  p.  120.] 

SHERRINGTON,  Joss,  younger  sister  of 
Mme.  Lemmens-Sherrington,  born  at  Rotterdam 
Oct.  27,  1850 ;  studied  at  Brasscds  under  Mad 
Meyer-Boulard  and  Signer  Chiriamonte,  and 
soon  showed  a  gift  for  florid  singing,  and  a  very 
fine  shake.  In  1871  she  appeared  in  London 
and  the  Provinces,  under  the  auspices  of  her 
sister.  In  1873  made  a  tour  in  Holland,  and 
then  returned  to  this  country,  where  she  has  since 
established  herself  as  a  concert  singer,  and  is  in 
much  request.  Though  gifted  with  much  dramatic 
talent  Miss  Jose  Sherrington  has  never  appeared 
in  public  on  the  stage.  Her  voice  is  a  good  soprano 
reaching  from  A  below  the  stave  to  E  in  alt.  [G.] 

SHIELD,  William,  son  of  a  singing-master, 
was  bom  in  1748  at  Swallwell,  Durham.  He 
received  his  first  musical  instruction,  when  6  years 
old,  from  his  farther,  but  losing  his  parent  three 
years  later,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  boat-builder 
at  North  Shields.    His   master  however  per- 
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mittad  him  to  ptinne  his  mofical  itadiei,  and 
be  obtained  some  lesaoni  in  thorongfa-baM  from 
Charles  Avison,  and  occasionally  played  the 
violin  at  music  meetings  in  the  neighbourhood. 
On  the  expiration  of  his  apprentioetiiip,  having 
acquired  sufficient  knowledge  to  lead  the  sub- 
soription  concerts  at  Newcastle,  he  determined 
upon  making  music  his  profession,  and  removed 
to  Scarborough,  where  he  became  leader  at  the 
theatre  and  concerts.  Whilst  there  he  produced 
his  first  composition,  an  anthem  for  the  opening 
of  a  new  church  at  Sunderland.  Having  been 
heard  by  Fischer  and  Boighi,  they  recommended 
him  to  Giardini,  by  whom  he  was  engaged  in 
1773  as  a  second  violin  in  the  Opera  band.  In 
1775  he  was  promoted  to  the-  post  of  principal 
viola — ^the  favourite  instrument  of  composers — 
which  he  held  for  18  years,  and  which  he  also 
filled  at  all  the  principal  concerts.  In  1778  he 
produced,  at  the  Haymarket,  his  first  dramatio 
pieoe,  the  comic  opera  'The  Flitch  of  Bacon.' 
This  led  to  his  being  engaged  as  composer  to 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  a  post  which  he  occu- 
pied until  his  resignation,  1791.  During  his  en- 
gagement he  compoeed  many  operas  and  other 
pieces.  In  1791  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Haydn,  and  was  wont  to  say  that  in  four  days, 
during  which  he  accompanied  Haydn  from  London 
to  Taplow  and  back,  he  gained  more  knowledge 
than  he  had  done  by  study  in  any  four  years  of 
his  life.  In  the  same  year  he  visited  France  and. 
Italy.  In  1793  he  was  re-engaged  as  composer 
at  Govent  Cfarden,  in  which  capacity  he  acted 
until  1797.  In  1807  he  gave  up  all  connection 
with  the  theatre. 

He  published  at  various  times,. '  A  Collection  of 
Pavourite  Songs,  To  which  is  added  a  Duet  for 
two  Violins  * ;  *  A  Collection  of  Canzonets  and  an 
Elegy';  and  'A  Cento,  consisting  of  Ballads, 
Bounds,  Glees,  etc.*;  likewise  'Six  Trios  for  two 
Violins  and  Bass,'  and '  Six  Duos  for  two  Violins.' 
He  was  also  author  of  *  An  Introduction  to  Har- 
mony,' 1794  and  1800;  and  'Rudiments  of 
Thorough  Bass.*  His  dramatic  compositions,  con- 
•istiug  of  operas,  musical  farces,  and  pantomimes, 
were  as  follow :— 1778,  'The  Flitch  of  Bacon'; 
1783,  'Lord  Mayor's  Day';  1783,  'The  Poor 
Soldier,'  •  Rosina,*^ '  Friar  Baijon'^;  1 784. '  Robin 
Hood;  'The  Noble  Peasant,'  ' Fontainbleau,' 
'The  Magic  Cavern';  1785,  'Love  in  a  Camp,* 
'The  Nunnery,'  'The  Choleric  Fathers.'  'Omai'; 
1786,  'Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,'  'The  EnchanJLed 
Castle':  1787,  'The  Farmer';  1788,  'The  High- 
land Reel,' ' Marian,'  '  The  Prophet,'  'Aladdin'; 
1790.  'The  Crusade,*  'The  Picture  of  Paris'; 
1 701,  'The  Woodman,'  'Odcar  and  Malvina*  (part 
only)  [see  Rkzvr,  William];  1793,  'Hartford 
Bridge,'  'Harlequin's  Museum';  1793,  'The 
Deaf  Lover,'  •  The  Midnight  Wanderers' ;  1 794, 
•Arrived  at  Portsmouth,'  'The  Travellers  in 
Switzerland';  1795, 'The  Mysteries  of  the  Castle'; 
1796,  'Abroad  and  at  Home,'  *Lock  and  Key'; 
1 797, '  The  lUlian  Villagers ';  1 807,  *  Two  Faces 
under  a  Hood.'  In  many  of  his  pieces  he  intro- 
duced Bonjg^s,  etc.,  selected  from  the  works  of  other 
composers,  'Rpgl««>i  and  foreign ;  and  was  thereby 
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the  means  of  makine  the  general  publioacquainted 
with  many  beautiful  melodies,  of  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  remained  ignorant. 

Shield  was  perhaps  the  most  original  Engliih 
composer  since  PurceU.  His  melodies  charm  by 
their  simple,  natural  beauty;  at  once  vigorous, 
chaste  and  refined,,  they  appeal  directly  to  the 
hearts  of  Englishmen.  But  he  also  wrote  Bongs 
of  agUity,  bristling  with  the  most  formidable  diffi- 
culties ;  these  were  composed  to  display  the 
abilities  of  Mrs.  Billington  and  others.  Among 
his  most  popular  songs  are  'The  Thorn,'  'The 
Wolf,'  *  The  heaving  of  the  lead,'  '  Old  Towler,' 
'  The  Arethusa,' '  The  Ploughboy,'  and  *  The  Post 
Captain ' ;  but  these  are  but  some  of  the  most 
prominent.  One  of  his  most  popular  pieces  was 
the  trio,  'O  happy  £ur,'  which,  though  beautiful 
as  music,  is  remarkable  for  a  singular  misreading 
of  the  text,  which  he  has  punctuated  thus : — 

O  hsppy  Csir, 
Your  ejss  are  losdstan  and  jonr  tongne  sweet  air. 
More  tunable  than  lark  to  ihepberd's  ear, 
When  wheat  ia  green,  when  hawthorn  buds  appear^ 

actually  closing  the-  composition  with  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  first  two  lines.  Shield  died  at  his 
residence  in  Bemers  Street,  Jan.  35,  1839,  and 
was  buried  on  Feb.  4  in  the  south  cloister  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  With  the  exception  of  his 
fine  tenor,  reputed  aStainer,  which  he  bequeathed 
to  George  IV  (who  accepted  the  gift,  but  directed 
that  its  utmost  value  should  be  paid  to  the  tes- 
tator's pceeumed  widow),  he  left  his  whole  estate 
to  his  'beloved  partner,  Ann  [Stokes],  Mrs.  Shield 
upwards  of  forty  years.'  His  valuable  musical 
Ubrary  was  sold  in  July  1839.  [W.H.H.] 

SHIFT,  in  violin-playing,  a  change  of  the 
hand's  position  on  the  fingerboard.  In  the  first 
or  ordinary  position,  the  note  stopped  by  the 
first  finger  is  one  semitone,  or  one  tone,  as  the 
scale  may  reo^dre^  above  the  open  string.  [See 
Position.]  Whenever  this  position  is  quitted, 
the  player  is  said  to  be  "^on  the  shift' ;  and  the 
term  is  applied  to  changes  of  position,  in  either 
direction,  the  player  being  said  to  '  shift  up '  or 
'  down  *  as  the  case  may  be.  The  second  position 
on  the  violin  is  called  the  '  half  shift,*  the  third 
position  the  '  whole  shift,'  and  the  fourth  the 
'  double  shift.*  The  use  of  the  shift  is  derived  from 
thevioL  Instruments  of  Uie  lute  and  viol  type  were 
generally  fretted  by  semitones  throughout  their 
lower  octave,  or  half  of  the  string's  length,  and 
on  a  fretted  instrument  the  use  of  the  shift  pre- 
sents no  difficulty.  The  viol  music  of  the  1 7th  cen- 
tury proves  that  players  were  familiar  with  the 
art  ofsbifting  throughout  the  lower  octave ;  and  it 
it  dear  that  it  was  equally  well-known  to  the  old 
Italian  violinists,  from  the  following  passage, 
taken*  firom  a  work  of  Tarquinio  Morula  (before 


1639),  it  is  quite  evident  that  they  were  familiar 
with  the  alternation  of  the  first,  second,  and 
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thinl  pomtiona,  and  other  paflsages  oocnr  about 
the  same  date,  which  extend  even  to  the  fourth 
position.  Practically  the  commonest  and  easiest 
method  of  shifting  is  to  advance  by  intervals 
of  a  third,  for  instance  from  the  first  into  the 
third  position  (hence  probably  the  denomination 
'  whole  shift/  which  the  latter  position  has  ac- 
quired), and  from  the  third  position  into  the 
fifth.  The  same  thing  prevails  in  the  fingering 
of  the  violoncello.  In  both  instruments  this 
shift  of  a  third  is  effected  by  means  of  the  first 
and  second  finger,  which  are  employed  alternately 
in  ascending  or  descending  the  scale  on  a  single 
string.  So  inveterate  does  this  practice  of  shift- 
ing by  thirds  become  with  many  players,  that 
they  are  unable  to  shift  in  any  other  way,  and 
consequently  never  resort  to  the  second  position. 
Eminent  modem  violinists,  indeed,  have  frankly 
confessed  to  not  being  masters  of  this  position. 
The  doctrine  and  practice,  however,  of  the  old 
Italian  school  was  that  the  half-shift  or  second 
position  should  be  mastered  thoroughly  before 
advancing  to  the  third  position  ;  and  the  works 
of  Bach,  Handel  and  Tartini  presume  a  funda- 
mental knowledge  of  the  half  shift  as  well  as  the 
whole  shift.  Unnecessary  shiftiug  should  always 
be  avoided;  that  is»  all  passages  ahould  be  played 
with  as  few  alterations  in  the  position  of  the  left 
hand  as  possible.  To  carry  out  this  rule  fully 
demands  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  finger- 
board, for  a  player  who  is  only  at  home  in  certain 
positions  will  be  driven  to  the  ahift  in  passages 
which  ought  to  be  executed  without  its  aid.  ^e 
following  simple  passage,  for  instance,  can  be 
played  in  the  second  position  or  half-shift  with- 
out any  change  :-^ 


But  if  the  player  is  not  master  of  this  position, 
he  will  be  forced  to  shift  on  every  alternate  note. 
Another  rule  is  that  the  shift  should  be  effected 
quietly  and  firmly.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  must 
be  effected  not  by  a  sudden  or  jerky  motion,  pro- 
ceeding firom  the  shoulder,  but  by  rapidly  altering 
the  grasp  of  the  thumb  and  fingers,  the  thumb 
moving  slightly  in  advance,  and  guiding  the 
fingers  into  the  required  position.  The  position 
of  the  hand  and  arm  should  be  disturbed  only  so 
far  as  is  absolutely  neoessaiy.  [E.  J.P.] 

SHIRREFF,  Jane,  soprano  singer,  pupil  of 
Thomas  Welsh,  appeared  at  Covent  Garden, 
Deo.  i|  183 1,  as  Mandane  in  Ame's  'Artaxerxes/ 
with  great  success.  In  1832  she  sang  at  the  Con- 
cert of  Ancient  Music,  the  Philharmonic  Concert, 
and  Gloucester  Festival,  and  in  1834  at  the  West- 
minster Abbey  Festival.  Her  engagement  at 
Covent  Garden  continued  from  1 831  to  1834-5. 
In  1 835  she  commenced  an  engagement  at  Drury 
Lane,  but  in  1837  returned  to  Covent  Garden. 
In  1838  she  went  to  America,  in  company  with 
Wilson,  E.  Seguin  and  Mrs.  E.  Seguin,  where  she 
became  a  universal  favourite.  On  her  return  to 
England  she  married  and  retired  into  private  life.  I 
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Her  voice  was  full-toned,  and  powerful  in  the 
higher,  but  somewhat  weak  in  the  lower  notes ;  her 
intonation  was  perfect,  and  she  was  a  much  better 
actress  than  the  generality  of  singers.  [W.H.H.] 

SHORE,  Matthias,  who  in  1685  was  one  of 
the  trumpeters  in  ordinary  to  James  IL,  was,  a 
few  years  afterwards,  promoted  to  the  poet  of 
Sergeant  Trumpeter,  in  which  he  disUnguished 
himself  by  the  rigorous  exaction  of  his  fees  of 
office.  [See  Siboxakt  Truvpeteb.]  He  died 
in  1 700,  leaving  three  children  : — 

X.  WiLUAM,  also  one  of  the  King's  trumpeters 
in  ordinary,  succeeded  his  father  as  Sergeant 
Trumpeter,  died  in  Dec.  1707,  and  was  buried 
at  St.  Martin's-in-the-Flelds.  He  followed  his 
father^s  example  in  the  severe  exaction  of  fees. 

2.  Catherinb,  bom  about  1668,  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Henry  Purcell  for  singing  and  the 
harpsichord.  Li  1693  she  became  the  wife  of 
ColleyCibber,  without  consent  of  her  father,  who 
manifested  great  displeasure  at  the  match.  His 
resentment  was  not,  however,  of  very  long  dunr 
tion,  as  when  he  made  his  will,  March  5, 1695-6, 
he  bequeathed  to  her  one  third  of  the  residue  of 
his  property.  Shortly  after  her  marriage  Mrs. 
Cibber  appeared  on  the  stage  as  a  singer,  and, 
among  other  songs,  sang  the  second  part  of  Pur- 
cell's  air  'Genius  of  England'  (Don  Quixote, 
Part  II.),  to  her  brother  John's  trumpet  accom- 
paniment.  She  is  said  to  have  died  about  1730. 

3.  John,  the  most  celebrated  trumpeter  of 
his  time,  in  1 707  succeeded  his  brother  William 
as  Sergeant  Trumpeter.  Purcell  oompoeed  for 
him  obbligato  trumpet  parts  to  many  songs,  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  Orphous  Britannicus,  and 
which  fully  attest  his  skill.  His  playing  is 
highly  commended  in  the  'Gentleman's  Jouraal ' 
for  January,  1691-2,  where,  in  an  account  of  the 
celebration  on  St.  Cecilia's  day  in  the  preceding 
November,  we  read  '  Whilst  the  company  is  at 
table  the  hautboys  and  trumpets  play  succes- 
sively. Mr.  Showers  hath  taught  the  latter  of 
late  years  to  sound  with  all  the  softness  imagin- 
able ;  they  plaid  us  some  fiat  tunes  made  by  Mr. 
Finger  with  a  general  applause,  it  being  a  thing 
formerly  thought  impossible  upon  an  instrument 
designed  for  a  sharp  key.'^  His  name  appears 
in  1 71 1  as  one  of  the  24  musicians  to  Queen 
Anne,  and  also  as  lutenist  to  the  Chapel  Royal.* 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  tuning- 
fork,  and  also  to  have  split  his  lip  in  sounding  the 
trumpet,  thereby  incapacitating  himself  for  per> 
forming.  He  died  Nov.  20,  1750,  at  the  alleged 
age  of  90,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  his  age  was 
overstated  and  did  not  exceed  80.        [W£.H.] 

SHUDI,  famous  harpsichord-maker,  and 
founder  of  the  house  of  firoadwood.  Buricat 
Shudi,  as  he  inscribed  his  name  upon  his  instru- 
ments, was  properly  Bubkhabdt  Tsohudi,  and 
was  a  cadet  of  a  noble  family  belonging  to  Glaros 


1  This  eontrlTUoe,  then  eoMlderad  ao  wonderftil.  bai  b«eo  «d 
minibljr  employed  bjr  Handel  In  the  aeeond  moTement  of  *  QUaj  M 
Qod '  In '  Joahuii,'  where  the  D  major  trumpeli  are  used  In  B  minor'. 

>  In  the  Cheque  Book  of  the  Chapel  Boyal  he  U  said  to  have  I 
appointed  lutenlit  in  171S,  but  the  entrr  was  erMently  not 
nntil  aome  time  later,  and  probably  finom  memory  only. 
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in  Switzerland.*  He  was  bom  March  13,  1702, 
and  came  to  England  in  1718,  as  'a  simple  jour- 
neyman joiner.  When  he  turned  to  harpsichord- 
making  is  not  known,  but  we  are  told  by  Bumey, 
who  knew  Shudi  and  old  Kirkman  well,  that 
they  were  both  employed  in  London  by  Tabel,' 
a  Fleming,  and  Burney  calls  them  Tabels  fore- 
men, perhaps  meaning  his  principal  workmen. 
The  anecdote  given  by  Burney,  in  Rees*8  Cyclo- 
pcedia,  of  Kirkman*8  hasty  wedding  with  his 
master^s  widow,  and  acquisition  with  her  of 
Tabel's  stock-in-trade,  gives  no  information  about 
Shudi,  who  is  believed  to  have  begun  business  in 
the  house  in  Great  Pulteney  Street,  still  occupied 
by  Broadwood*s  firm,  in  1 73a.  Burney  gives  a 
later  and  evidently  a  wrong  date  for  Kirkman's 
arrival  in  this  country  (1740);  still  Shudi  may 
have  retired  from  Tabel  and  set  up  for  himself 
before  Kirkman  acquired  Tabel's  business.  [See 
KiBKMAN ;  also  Bboadwood.] 

Kirkman  had  the  King*s  Arms  for  the  sign  of 
his  business  in  Broad  Street,  Camabv  Market; 
Shudi,  the  Plume  of  Feathers  at  the  nouse  now 
33  Great  Pulteney  Street  He  began  in  no  back 
street,  but  in  a  good  house  in  the  new  Grolden 
Square  neighbourhood,  the  most  fHshlonable  sub- 
urban quarter  and  adjacent  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James's.  We  may  trace  the  choice  of  signs  of 
these  old  colleagues  and  now  rival  makers  to  the 
divided  patronage  of  the  King  (George  II.)  and 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  were  notoriously  unfriendly. 
No  doubt  Handel's  friendship  was  of  great  value 
to  Shudi :  few  harpsichords  were  then  made,  as 
owing  to  the  relatively  high  price,  and  the  gteat 
expense  and  trouble  of  keeping  them  in  order, 
they  were  only  for  the  rich.  But  the  tuning  and 
repairing  alone  would  keep  a  business  going; 
hiurpsichords  lasted  long,  and  were  submitted  to 
restoration  and  alteration  that  would  surprise  the 
amateur  of  the  present  day.* 

The  Shudi  harpsichord,  formerly  Queen  Char- 
lotte's, now  in  Windsor  Castle,  is  dated  1740.  It 
has  a  '  Lute '  stop,  a  pleasing  variation  of  timbre^ 
and,  like  the  pedal,  of  English  invention  in  the 
previous  century.   [See  Stops  (Harpsichord).] 

Frederick  the  Great  took  Prague  by  siege 
Sept.  16,  1744.  James  Shudi  Broadwood  (MS. 
Notes,  1 838)  accredits  his  grandfather  Shudi  with 
the  gift  of  a  harpsichord  to  that  monarch,  Shudi 
being  a  staunch  Protestant,  and  regarding  Fred- 
erick as  the  leader  and  champion  of  the  Protestant 
cause.  Mr.  Broadwood  moreover  believed  that 
a  portrait  of  Shudi,  which  remained  until  a  few 
years  since  in  one  of  the  rooms  in  Great  Pulteney 
Street,  represented  him  as  engaged  in  tuning  the 
identical  harpsichord  thus  bestowed.  Shudi*B 
wife  and  two  sons  are  also  in  the  picture,  a  re- 

1  Of  the  lehwftnden  Imuieh.  Beforleh.  born  1074.  died  1149.  made 
Fi0odai7  of  Olanu  by  tha  Lady  OutU,  Abbeu  of  Secklngen,  wu  th« 
flnt  to  ftdopt  tb6  tunutme  Schndi  (tie).  Th6  funilr  tra«  go«  b«ek 
to  Johann.  Mayor  of  Glariu,  bora  about  870. 

t  See  Schweiiertiebe  Lezleon.  Zarich.  1796.  art.  TMhndl. 

•  Messrs.  Broadwood's  books  of  ITH  mention  a  secondhand  harpsi- 
chord by  Tal>el  (written  Table),  a  solitary  Instaooe  of  an  Instnunent 
BHsde  by  him. 

«  While  planofbrtes  are  now  kept  In  tone  by  yearly  eontraets.  the 
reaearehes  of  Mr.  William  Dale,  in  Messrs.  Broadwood's  old  books, 
show  that  harpsichords  In  the  last  century  were  toned  by  quarUnriif 
•ontnfltsi 


production  of  which  serves  as  the  frontispiece  to 
Rimbault's  History  of  the  Pianoforte.  The  elder 
boy,  apparently  nine  years  old,  was  bom  in  1 736. 
This  synchronises  the  picture  with  Frederick's 
victory  and  the  peace  concluded  the  following 
year.  But  the  writer  could  not  find  this  instru- 
ment either  in  Potsdam  or  Berlin  in  188 1.  The 
tradition  about  it  is  however  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  in  1 766  Frederick  obtained  from  Shudi 
two  special  double  harpsichords  for  his  New  Palace 
at  Potsdam,  where  they  still  remain.  Instead 
of  the. anglicised  'Shudi,'  they  are  accurately 
inscribed  '  Tschudi.'  One  has  silver  1^^,  etc. ; 
the  other  rests  upon  a  partially  gilded  stand. 
Following  Burney,  who  however  only  describes 
the  first  one,  they  appear  to  have  been  placed  in 
the  apartments  of  the  Princess  Amelia,  and  the 
Prince  of  Prussia.  These  instruments,  like  all 
Shudi's  which  still  exist,  are  of  the  soundest 
possible  workmanship,  discrediting  Bumey's  as- 
sertion of  the  want  of  durability  of  his  harpsi- 
chords*, a  reproach  however  which  Burney  goes  on 
to  say  could  not  be  alleged  against  Shudi's  son- 
in-law  and  successor  Broadwood.  He  however 
praises  Shudi's  tone  as  refined  and  delicate.  The 
Potsdam  harpsichords  were  made  with  Shudi's 
Venetian  Swell,  for  which  the  pedals  still  exist, 
but  it  was  probably  not  to  the  German  taste  of 
the  time,  and  was  therefore  removed.  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, in  his  comprehensive  work  upon  the  Organ, 
says  the  original  organ  swell  was  the  'nagshead,* 
a  mere  shutter,  invented  by  Abraham  Jordan  in 
171a.  But  to  imitate  its  effect  in  the  harpsichord 
we  know  that  Plenius  about  1750,  and  also  in 
London,  by  a  pedal  movement,  gradually  raised 
and  lowered  a  portion  of  the  top  or  cover.  This 
coming  into  general  use,  Shudi  improved  upon 
it  by  his  important  invention  of  the  '  Venetian 
Swell '  on  the  principle  of  a  Venetian  blind,  which 
he  patented  Dec.  10, 1769.  He  probably  delayed 
taking  out  the  patent  imtil  it  became  necessary 
by  his  partnership  with  John  Broadwood,  who 
had  also  become  his  son-in-law,  *  earlier  in  the 
same  year.  This  invention  was  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  organ.     [See  Swell.] 

A  harpsichord  exists  inscribed  with  the  joint 
names  of  Shudi  and  Broadwood,  dated  1770, 
although  Shudi  made  harpsichords  for  himself 
after  that  date  and  independent  of  the  partner^ 
ship,  as  we  know  by  existing  instruments  and  by 
his  will.  About  1772  he  retired  to  a  house  in 
Charlotte  Street,  leaving  the  business  premises 
to  his  son-in-law,  John  Broadwood,  and  died 
Aug.  19,  1773.  The  next  day  a  harpsichord  was 
shipped  to  '  ^e  Empress,'  ordered  by  Joseph  II. 
for  Maria  Theresa.  The  harpsichord  that  was 
Haydn's,  recently  acquired  for  the  Museum  at 
Vienna,  at  a  cost  of  £  no  sterling,  was  also  a '  Shud  i 
and  Broadwood,'  but  this  was  the  younger  Burkat 

•  Burney  flTes  as  his  authority  Snetsler  the  orfan-boilder.  who 
attached  organs  to  some  of  Shudi's  harpsichords,  and  was  morcorer 
Niudi's  intimate  frltod  and  executor.  Shudi  left  him  his  ring,  oon- 
tainioff  a  portrait  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

s  By  his  marrla«e  with  Barbara  Shudi.  baptised  March  12.  1748 ; 
marriedtoJohnBroadwood  Jan.2,1769;  died  Ju]y8,177«.  The  first 
wife  of  John  Broadwood,  she  was  the  mother  of  James  Shudi  Broad- 
wood. who  was  born  Dec.  90. 1772.  died  Aug.  8. 1881 :  and  rrandmotbei 
of  Mr.  Henry  Fowler  Broadwood  and  Mr.  Walter  Stewart  Broedwood. 
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Shndi,  who  waa  in  paitnerahip  with  John  Broad- 
wood  from  1773  to  about  1782,  and  died  in  1805. 
A  list  of  the  existing  haipeieboids  by  Shudi 
and  Shadi  &  Broadwood,  as  fitr  as  is  known 
(1 88a),  is  here  appended ;  all  but  one  are  Double 


harpsiohoida.  IHie  prioe  of  a  Single  harpnchord, 
about  1 770,  was  35  guineas ;  with  Octava  (i.  e. 
Octare  string),  40  guineas;  with  Octava  and 
Swell,  50  guineas.  A  DouUe  harpsichord  with 
Swell,  was  80  g^ineas.^ 


ir* 

DmU, 

M 

Vt40 

am 

1751 

8U 

xm 

6U 

1706 

fl» 

1770 

69 

rm 

flSB 

1773 

en 
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730 

177B 

7«2 

1778 

M9 

17BL 

•OS 

1781 

ou 

1782 

Borkat  ShttdL 


Borkat  Adnidl. 

•t 
Barkat  Shudl  «i  Johannes 

Brotdwood. 
Burkat  Shudl. 

Burkat  Shudl  at  Johannai 
Broad  wood. 


H.  M .  tha  Qnaen,  Wlodaor  Oaatla. 
r.  Tatrlay.  Baq..  Maweaitta-on-Tyna, 

Bmparor  of  Garmaor,  Potadam. 

W.Dala.li«. 

John  Braadwood  *  I 


mtto.  LaBttothaBaT.81r.r.A.a. 

OuaelaTi  Bart..  Tanborj. 
M.  Vlecor  MahUlon.  BnoMaia. 


Prleo  *  Bona.  Taorll. 
Muilkreniln,  Vienna. 
T.  W.  Tapbouaa,  Xiq..  Oxfoidk 

G;  HarfordLloyd.  Vaq..  Ohnieeiter. 
Stephan  Siratton,  Biq..  Birmingham. 

SHUTTLEWORTH,  Obadiah,  son  of  Thos. 
Shuttleworth  of  Spitalfields,  who  had  acquired 
some  money  by  vending  MS.  copies  of  Corelli's 
works  before  they  were  published  in  England. 
He  was  an  excellent  violinist,  and  was  principal 
violin  at  the  Swan  Tavern  concerts,  Gomhill, 
from  their  commencement  in  1728  until  his 
death..  He  was  also  a.  skilful  organist,  and  in 
1734  succeeded  Philip  Hart  as  organist  of  St. 
Michael's,  Gomhill,  and  a  few  years  afterwards 
was  appointed  one  of  the  oiganists  of  the  Temple 
Church.  He  composed  la  concertos  and  some 
sonatas  for  the  violin,  which  he  kept  in  MS.,  his 
only  printed  compositions  being  two  concertos 
adapted  from  the  first  and  eleventh  concertos  of 
GorellL    He  died  about  1735.  [W^^.] 

SI.  The  syllable  used,  in  the  musical  termin- 
ology of  Itidy  and  France,  to  designate  the 
note  B ;  and  adapted,  in  systems  of  Solmisation 
which  advocate  the  employment  of  a  movable 
starting-point,  to  the  seventh  degree  of  the  Scale* 

The  method  invented  bv  Guido  d'Arezzo,  in 
the  earlies  half  of  the  I  ith  century,  reoognised 
the  use  of  six  syllables  only — ut,  re,  mt,  fa,  soU 
^ — suggested  by  the  initial  and  post-csBSural 
syllables  of  the  Hymn,  *Ut  queant  laxis';  the 
completion  of  the  Octave  being  provided  for  by 
the  mtroduction  of  certain  changes  in.  the  position 
of  the  root-syllable,  tit.*  Until  the  medieval 
theory  of  the  Scale  was  revolutionised  by  the 
discovery  of  the  functions  of  the  Leading-Note, 
this  method  answered  its  purpose  perfectly;  but 
when  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes  were  abandoned  in 
favour  of  our  modem  form  of  tonality,  it  became 
absolutely  necessary  to  add  another  syllable  to  the 
series.  This  syllable  is  said  to  have  been  first 
used,  about  1590,  by  Erycius  Puteanus,  of  Dord- 
recht, the  author  of  a  treatise  on  Music,  entitled 
*Musathena*;  and  tradition  asserts  that  it  was 
formed  from  the  initial  syllable  of  the  fourth 

>  The  alt«i«d  ralue  of  money  ihould  be  borne  In  mind  In  com- 
parlnff  theie  prices  with  those  of  modern  ptanofortea. 

>  See  UlZAOHOBD ;  MUTATIOM  ;  SOLMiaATIOK. 


Bemorad  from  Kew  Palaea  bi  1876. 

A  tingle  keyboard.    6  oel,  T— F.  wltii  knMat  F 

omitted.   Sstopa. 
Hade  for  Fraderlck  the  Great,  and  daaeribed  hf  Bmrnar. 
Made  tot  PNderlck  the  Great.   (Both  of  8  \  oet..  0— F.) 
Waa  In  Darld  HanleT'K  Aunily.  6  atopa.  S  pedala.  ai  hate 

nearly  all  theac  Initmmenta. 
Played  apon  by  Moeahelat  aud  bf  Kr*  Braal  Faaar  In 

thalr  hlatorical  performanoea. 
,  Bought  oTMr.  C  W.  Ta«>honM.  USL 


to  'the  Impnaa'  (Maiia  Tlwraaa)  Ai*.  ».  im. 

Obtained  by  M.  Vletor  Mahlllon  from  VIcnM. 
Hade  for  Lady  Btorerdale.  Bedllndi.  Brutoo. 
Wai  Joaeph  Raydn't.  and  enbeequently  Herbedt'i. 
6  oct,  F— F..  7  atopa,  2  pedali.  Oaaaa  from  Via.  AnanV 

Sudbury  Bectory,  Derby. 
6  ocL,  F— F.    Beatored  by  Mr.  Taphooa^ 
Belonged  to  tiM  Wrottealey  bmlly.  {h,J.  H.l 

verse — 'Sancte  Joannes' — of  the  Hymn  already 
alluded  to,  by  the  substitution  of  %  for  a.  This 
account,  however,  has  not  been  universally  re- 
ceived. Mersennus'  attributes  the  inv^ition  to 
a  French  musician^  named  Le  Maire,  who  1^ 
boured  for  thirty  years  to  bring  it  into  praotioe, 
but  in  vain,  though  it  was  generally  adopted 
after  his  death.  Brossard*  gives  substantially 
the  same  account.  Bourdelot'  attributes  the 
discovery  to  a  certain  nameless  Cordelier,  of  the 
Convent  of  Ave  Maria,  in  France,  about  the  year 
1675;  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Abb^  de  la  Louette, 
MaUre  de  ChapeUe  at  Notre  Dame  de  Paria,  ac- 
corded the  honour  to  a  Singing-Master,  named 
Metru,.  who  flourished  in  Paris  about  the  year 
1676.  In  confirmation  of  these  traditions.  Boor- 
delot  assures  us  that  he  once  knew  a  Lutenis^ 
named  Le  Moine,  who  remembered  both  Metru 
and  the  Cordelier,  as  having  practised  the  new 
system  towards  tiie  close  of  the  17th  century 
—whence  it,  has  been  conjectured  that  one  of 
these  bold  innovators  may  possibly  have  invented, 
and  the  other  adopted  it,  if  indeed  both  did  not 
avail  themselves  of  an  earlier  discovery. 

Mersennus  tells  us  that  some  French  professors 
of  his  time  used  the  syllable  m,  to  express  Bb, 
reserving  ii  for  BQ.  Loulid,  writing  some  sixty 
years  later,  rejected  ta,  but  retained  the  use  of 
n'.*  The  Spanish  musician,  Andrea  Lorente,  of 
Alcala,  used  hi  to  denote  BH  ;^  while  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  17th  century,  our  own  countryman, 
Dr.  Wallis,  thought  it  extraordinary  that  the 
verse, '  Sancte  Johannes,'  did  not  suggest  to  Guido 
himself  the  use  of  the  syllable  ea — and  this,  not- 
withstanding the  patent  hct  that  the  addition 
of  a  seventh  syllable  would  have  struck  at  the 
very  root  of  the  Guidonian  system  I       [WJ3.R.] 

•  'Harmonle  UnlTeraelle*  (Parli,  1688X  p.  18SL 

•  'Dletlonalrede  Xualque.*   (Anutprdam.  ITOB.) 

•  'Hiatolre  de  to  Muslqua.'  oompUed  from  the  H98.  of  fha  Abb4 
Bouidelot,  and  thoie  of  hit  nephew,  Bonnet  Bourddot.  and  anbee- 
quentty  pubUahed  by  Bonnet.  Paymaater  to  th«  Lordc  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris.    (Paris.  1709  and  171S.    Amsterdam.  ITB^  1748.) 

•  *  Blements  ou  Prlneipes  de  Xualque.'  (Amsterdam.  iaB&) 
7  •  Poiqva  da  la  M ualoa.'  (U72.) 


SI  COKTSA  FA. 


SIDEDRUM. 
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SI  CONTRA  FA.    [See  Mi  ooktba  Fa.} 

SIBONIy  GiusEPPS,  a  dlBtinguished  tenor 
finger,  bom^  at  Forli  Jan.  a  7,  1780,  made  his 
d^ut  at  Florence  in  1797*  and  after  gioging 
in  Genoa,  Milan,  and  Prague,  appeared  at  the 
King's  Theatre,  London,  in  1806,  and  sang  for 
the  following  three  Beaaons.  In  18101  11,  I3, 
13  and  14  he  was  in  Vienna,  where  he  sang  at 
the  first  performances  of  Beethoven's  'Welling- 
ton's Sieg'  and  'Tremate  empi.*  In  1813  he 
sang  at  Ptague,  and  after  engagements  at  Naples 
and  St.  Petersburg  (181 8)  settled  at  Copenhagen 
in  Oct.  1810,  where  be  lived  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  occupying  the  post  of  Director  of  the  Royal 
Opera  and  of  the  Conservatorium.  He  was  mar- 
ried three  times,  hia  second  wife  being  a  sister 
of  Schubert's  friend  jron  Schober,  and  died  at 
Copenhagen,  March  39,.  1839.  Hk  style  is  said 
to  have  been  very  good,  although  his  tone  was 
somewhat  gutturaL  His  compass  was  two  octaves, 
fromBbtoBb.  He  was  a  good  actor  and  possessed 
a  fine  stage  presence.  Many  of  Paer's  tenor  parts 
were  written  for  him.    His  son, 

Ebik  Anton  Waldbmab,  born  at  Copenhagen 
Aug.  26  (not  28,  as  stated  in  Mendel),  1828,  learnt 
the  pianoforte  ftoni  Courlander  and  Goetze,  com- 
position from  F.  Vogel,  and  harmony  fixmi  Prof. 
J.  P.  E.  Hartmanm  In  Sept.  1847  ^®  ^^^^  ^ 
Leipzig,  and  studied  under  Moscheles  and  Haupt- 
mann,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Sohleswig  Hol- 
stein  insurrection  he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Daniah  army,  and  took  part  in  the  campaign  of 
1848.  In  1 85 1  he  went  to  Vienna  and  studied 
counterpoint  under  Sechter  until  1853,  when  he 
returned  to  Copenhagen,^  visiting  Paris  on  his  way. 
Among  his  pupils  at  this  time  were  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  the  Empress  ofi  Russia,  and  the  Land- 
grave Frederick  William  of  Hesse  Cassel.  In  1 864 
Herr  Siboni  was  appointed  organist  and  professor 
of  music  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  of  Soro, 
in  Seeland,  a  post  he  still  holds.  The  following 
are  his  chief  compositions : — 


L    PlTBLOHKO. 

Imfiroiniytui  for  PF.  for  4 
(op.  1);  Organ  Preludes: 
Quartet  for  FF.  and  Strings  (op. 
10) :  Tragic  Overture  In  C  minor 
(op.  14) :  SoDgi  and  PF.  pleoca. 

2.    UVPUBUMBD. 

S  Danish  opera*— 'Loreley,'  In  1 
act ;  '  Oarl  den  Andens  Flugt.'  In 
8  acta  (Libretto  on  tubleet  from 
KnglUi  Hlstorj  b7  Professor 
Thomas  Ovenkou),  suceessftilljr 
at  tha  Bojal  Tbeatrs 


of  (3op«nhag«n;  Paalm  lit.  fbr 
Bass  Solo,  Chorus,  and  Orchestra ; 
'  SUbat  Mater.'  for  Boll.  Chorus. 
Orchestra,  and  Organ ;  Cantata, 
'  The  Battle  of  Nurten.'  for  SoU, 
Male  C!horus,  and  Orchestra ;  'The 
Assault  of  CJopenbagen,'  Cantata 
for  Soli,  Chorus,  and  Orchestra; 
2  Symphonies ;  Concert  Overture ; 
PF.  Concerto :  String  QuarteU: 
PF.  Trio:  Duet  for  S  PFs..  So- 
natas for  PF.  and  Violin,  and  PF. 
and  Oello,  etc,  many  of  them  per- 
fbrmed  at  eoneerts  in  Oopenhsgan. 


His  wife,  Johakna  Fbedebika  (nSe  Cbull), 
an  excellent  pianist,  bom  at  Rostock  Jan.  30, 
1839,  is  the  daughter  of  Hofrath  Dr.  CruU  and 
Catherine  Braun.  She  found  an  early  protectress 
in  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  who  placed  her 
under  Marschner.  On  the  death  of  her  father, 
■he  lived  in  Sweden  with  the  Bjuroness  Stjemblad, 
who  in  i860  sent  her  to  Leipzig,  where  she 
was  one  of  Moecheles^s  most  promising  pupils. 
In  the  foUowinsr  winter  she  went  to  Copenhagen, 
and  played  with  great  success.    She  was  married 

1  VMM  gtrat  his  birthplaee  as  Bologna,  and  the  date  as  1788.  Imt  th» 
abota  details  are  from  autobiographical  notes  supplied  by  bis  son. 


to  Herr  Siboni  Sept.  i,  1866,  since  when  she 
has  only  occasionally  performed  at  concerts  at 
Copenhagen  and  Soro.  [W.  B.  S.] 

SICILIANA,  SICILIANO,  SICILIENNE, 
a  dance  rhythm  closely  allied  to  the  Pastorale. 
The  name  is  derived  from  a  dance-song  popular 
in  Sidlj,  analogous  to  the  Tuscan  Rispetti.' 
Walther  (Lexicon,  1732)  classes  these  composi- 
tions as  canzonettas,  dividing  them  into  Nea- 
politan and  Sicilian,  the  latter  being  like  jigs, 
written  in  rondo  form,  in  13-8  or  6-8  time. 
The  Siciliana  was  sometimes  used  for  the  slow 
movement  of  Suites  and  Sonatas  (as  in  Bach's 
Violin  Sonata  in  G  minor),  but  is  of  more  fre- 
quent occurence  in  vocal  music,  in  which  Handel, 
following  the  great  Italian  masters,,  made  great 
use  of  it.  Amongst  later  composers,  Meyerbeer 
has  applied  the  name  to*  the  movement  '0  for- 
tune, k  ton  caprice'  in^  the  finale  to  Act  i.  of 
Robert  le  Diable,  although  it  has  little  in  com- 
mon with  the  older  examples.  The  Siciliana 
is  generally  written  in  6-8,  but  sometimes  in 
13-8  time,  and  is  usually  in  a  minor  key.  In 
the  bar  of  six  quavers,  the  first  note  is  usually  a 
dotted  quaver,  and  the  fourth  a  crotchet,  fol- 
lowed by  two  semiquavers.  The  Siciliana  is 
sometimes  in  one  movement,  but  usually  ends 
with  a  repetition  of  the  first  part.  It  should  be 
played  rather  quickly,  but  not  so  fast  as  the 
Pastorale,  care  being  taken  not  to  drag  the  time 
and  to  avoid  all  strong  accentuation,  smoothness 
being  an  important  characteristic  of  this  species 
ef  composition.  For  examples  we  may  refer  to 
Pergolesi's  *  Ogni  pena  piti  spietate '  (Gemme  d' 
Antichitk,  no.  24),  and  Handel's  airs  'Let  me 
wander  not  unseen*  (L* Allegro),  and  'Die  Rosen- 
kronen  '  (The  Passion).  [W.  B.  S.] 

SICILIAN  BRIDE,  THE.  A  grand  opera 
in  4  acts ;  words  translated  by  Bunn  from  St. 
Georges,  music  by  Balfe.  Produced  at  Di^ury 
Lane  Theatre  March  6,  185a.  [G.] 

SICILIAN  MARINERS'  HYMN,  THE.  A 
melody  which*  fifty  years  ago,  was  in  great  request 
as  a  hymn-tune,  chiefly  in  Nonconformist  chapels 
in  England.    We  give  the  first  two  strains. 


^^^r}ftjr^\f'fr^^\rrfi^\rt!'i 


It  appears  as  '  Sicilian  Mariners'  in  Miller's  *  Dr. 
Watts's  Psalms  and  Hymns  set  to  new  music,' 
which  was  entered  at  Stationers*  Hall  Oct.  18, 
1800 ;  but  it  exists  on  a  sheet,  also  oontaining 
*  Adeste  Fideles,'  which  was  probably  published 
some  years  before  the  dose  of  last  century.  On 
this  sheet  it  is  set  to  the  words  of  a  hymn  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  *0  sanctissima,  o  purissima.* 

This  is  all  the  infonnation  which  the  writer 
has  been  able  to  collect  oonoeming  it.  [G.] 

SIDE-DRUM.  This  is  used  in  the  army  to 
mark  the  time  in  marching,  either  with  or  with- 
out fifes ;  also  for  various  oUls  and  signab.  [See 
S10NAL8.]    Modem  composers  often  use  it  in 

t  For  an  aeeonut  of  these  SMUan  ioi«i  «a  6.  TUH.  *Sui  Oantl 
Popolari  Sldllani,'  Palermo,  1868. 
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SIDE-DRUM. 


SIGNATURE. 


the  theatre,  and  even  occasionally  in  orchestral 
music.  Instances  will  be  found  in  the  march  in 
Beethoven's  '  Egmont '  music  ;  in  Spohr's  'Weihe 
der  Tone'  Symphony;  in  Raff's  *Lenore/  and 
in  the  *  Marche  au  supplice '  of  Berlioz's  *  Sym- 
phonic fantastique.*  Rossini  has  employed  it  in 
the  'Grazza  ladra*  overture,  where  it  is  said  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  soldiers  in  the  piece; 
in  that  to  the  '  Sieee  of  Corinth/  in  the  accom- 
paniment to  MarceUo's  psalm-tune — which  in  the 
score  is  oddly  designated  as  a  'Marche  lugubre 
grecque.*    [DBUM3.]  [V.deP.] 

SifeGE  DE  CORINTHE,  LB.  Lyric  tragedy 
in  3  acts ;  words  by  Soumet  and  Baloochi, 
music  by  Rossini.  IVoduced  at  the  Acaddmie 
Oct.  9,  1826.  It  was  an  adaptation  and  ex- 
tension of  *  Maometto  Secondo/  produced  in  1820. 
The  Andante  of  the  overture,  entitled  *  Marche 
lugubre  grecque/  is  framed  on  a  motif  of  8  bars, 
taken  note  for  note  from  MarceUo's  a  1st  Psalm, 
but  with  a  treatment  by  the  side-drum  {Caisae 
roulante)  and  other  instruments  of  which  Mar- 
cello  can  never  have  dreamt.  [6.] 

SIEGE  OF  ROCHELLE,  THE.  A  grand 
original  opera,  in  3  acts;  words  by  Fitzball, 
music  by  Balfe.  Produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
Oct.  29, 1835.  The  subject  is  identical  with  that 
of '  Linda  di  Chamouni.'  [G.] 

SIFACE,  Giovanni  Francesco Gbossi,  detto. 
Too  few  details  are  known  about  the  life  of  this 
artist,  though  all  the  accounts  of  him — for  the 
most  part  as  contradictory  as  they  are  meagre — 
agree  in  representing  him  as  one  of  the  very 
greatest  singers  of  his  time.  He  was  bom  at 
Pescia  in  Tuscany,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Redi. 
If  so,  this  must  have  been  Tommaso  Redi,  who 
became  chapel-master  at  Loretto  towards  the  end 
of  the  1 7th  century,  although,  as  he  was  Siface's 
contemporary,  it  seems  improbable  that  he  should 
have  been  his  instructor.  Sifiu^e  was  admitted 
into  the  Pope's  chapel  in  April  1675.  This  dis- 
proves the  oate  (1666)  given  by  Fetis  and  others 
for  his  birth,  as  no  boys  sang  then  in  Uie  Sistine 
choir.  He  would  seem  at  that  time  to  have  been 
already  known  by  the  tobriquet  which  has  always 
distinguished  him,  and  which  he  owed  to  his 
famous  impersonation  of  Siface  or  Syphax  in  some 
opera,  commonly  said  to  be  the  'Mitridate*  of 
Scarlatti ;  an  unlikely  supposition,  for  besides  that 
Scarlatti's  two  operas  of  that  name  were  not 
written  till  some  40  years  later,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  what  Syphax  can  have  to  do  in  a  work  on  the 
subject  of  Mithridates. 

^face's  voice,  an  *  artificial  soprano,*  was  full 
and  beautiful ;  his  style  of  singing,  broad,  noble, 
and  very  expressive.  Mancini  extols  his  choir- 
singing  as  being  remarkable  for  its  excellence. 
In  1679  he  was  at  Venice  for  the  Carnival,  acting 
with  mat  success  in  the  performances  of  Palla- 
vidni  s  opera  *Nerone,' of  which  a  description  may 
be  found  in  the  *  Mercure  gal  ant '  of  the  same  year. 
After  this  he  came  to  England,  and  Hawkins 
mentions  him  as  pre-eminent  among  all  the 
lioreign  singers  of  that  period.    He  was  for  a 


time  attached  to  James  II.'s  chapel,'  but  soon 
returned  to  Italy.  In  the  second  part  of  Phty- 
ford's  collection,  '  Musick's  Handmaid'  (1689), 
there  is  an  air  by  Purcell,  entitled  '  Sefauchi's 
farewell,'  which  refers  to  Si£sce's  departure  from 
this  country. 

This  great  singer  was  robbed  and  murdered 
by  his  postilion,  while  travelling,  some  say  from 
Genoa  to  Turin,  others,  from  Bologna  to  Ferrara. 
According  to  Hawkins  this  happened  about  the 
year  1699.  [F.A.M.] 

SIGNALB  FttR  DIE  MUSIKALISCHE 
WELT—'  Signals  for  the  musical  world'— a  well- 
known  musical  periodical,  at  the  bead  of  its  tribe 
in  Germany.  It  was  founded  by  Bartholf  Senff 
of  Leipzig,  who  remains  its  editor  and  proprietor, 
and  its  first  ntmiber  appeared  on  Jan.  i,  184a.  It 
is  8vo.  in  size  and  is  more  strictly  a  record  of  news 
than  of  criticism,  though  it  occasionally  contains 
original  articles  of  great  interest,  letters  of  musi- 
cians, and  other  documents.  Its  contributors 
include  F.  Hiller,  von  Btilow,  Bemsdorf,  C.  F. 
Pohl,  Richard  Pohl,  Stockhausen,  Szarvady, 
Marchesi,  and  many  other  of  the  most  eminent 
musical  writers,  lliough  not  strictly  a  weekly 
publication,  52  numbers  are  published  yearly.  [G.J 

SIGNALS.  The  drum  and  bugle  calls  or 
*  sounds  •  of  the  army.    [See  Sounds.]  [G.] 

SIGNATURE  (Fr.  Siffnes  accidentalet ;  Ger. 
Vorzeichnung,  properly  reguldre  Vorzeichnung), 
The  signs  of  chromatic  alteration,  sharps  or 
flats,  which  are  placed  at  the  conunenoement  of 
a  composition,  immediately  after  the  def,  and 
which  affect  all  notes  of  the  same  names  as  the 
degrees  upon  which  they  stand,  unless  their 
influence  is  in  any  case  counteracted  by  a  con- 
trary sign. 

The  necessity  for  a  signature  arises  from  the 
fact  that  in  modem  music  every  major  scale  is 
an  exact  copy  of  the  scale  of  C,  and  every  minor 
scale  a  copy  of  A  minor,  so  far  as  regards  the 
intervals — tones  and  semitones — by  which  the 
degrees  of  the  scale  are  separated.  This  uni- 
formity can  only  be  obtained,  in  the  case  of  a 
major  scale  beginning  on  any  other  note  than  C, 
by  the  use  of  certain  sharps  or  flats ;  and  instead 
of  marking  these  sharps  or  flats,  which  are  con- 
stantly required,  on  each  recurrence  of  the  notes 
which  require  them,  after  the  manner  of  Ac- 
cidentals, they  are  indicated  once  for  all  at  the 
beginning  of  the  composition  (or,  as  is  ou8t(»n- 
ary,  at  the  beginning  of  every  line),  for  greater 
convenience  of  reading.  The  signature  thus 
shows  the  key  in  which  the  piece  is  written,  for 
since  all  those  notes  which  have  no  sign  in  the 
signature  are  understood  to  be  naturals  (na- 
turals not  being  used  in  the  signature),  the 
whole  scale  may  readily  be  inferred  from  the 
sharps  or  flats  which  are  present,  while  if  there 
is  no  signature  the  scale  is  that  of  0,  which 
consists  of  naturals  only.  [SeeKET.]  Hie  follow- 
ing is  a  table  of  the  signatures  of  major  scales. 

1  Bt«1jii  hflvd  him  then,  Jan.  SO,  WfT.  and  00  April  IS  following 
•i  Pepyi's  bouse.  Ha  ipaaks  of  him  In  highly  eommaodafeoi7  trraia. 


SIGNATURE. 
1.  SKarp  Bignatwret, 


SILAS. 
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jJU^B'«*y'«H^ii'«Vii'«Viii 


Kef  of  O.    JK 


Fditfp.      OihAip. 


Flat  Signatures. 


b  I  b"  I  b'l,  I  h'l,^  y  bU  rtMt^ittl 


oTF.  Bflat.   Bflat.    Aflat.      Dtel,       O  flat. 


Oflat. 


The  order  in  which  the  signs  are  placed  in  the 
signature  is  always  that  in  which  they  have 
bMn  suocessively  introdaced  in  the  regular  for- 
mation of  scales  with  more  sharps  or  flats  out  of 
those  with  fewer  or  none.  This  will  be  seen  in 
the  above  table,  where  Y%,  which  was  the  only 
sharp  required  to  form  the  scale  of  G,  remains 
the  first  sharp  in  all  the  signatures,  C%  being 
the  second  throughout,  and  so  on,  and  the  same 
role  is  followed  with  the  flats.  The  last  sharp  or 
flat  of  any  signature  is  therefore  the  one  which 
distinguishes  it  from  all  scales  with  fewer  signs, 
and  on  this  account  it  is  known  as  the  essential 
note  of  the  scale.  If  a  sharp,  it  is  on  the 
seventh  degree  of  the  scale;  if  a  flat,  on  the 
fourth. 

The  signature  of  the  minor  scale  is  the  same 
ai  that  of  its  relative  major  (t.  e.  the  scale  which 
has  its  key-note  a  minor  third  above  the  key- 
note of  the  minor  scale),  but  the  sharp  seventh — 
which,  though  sometimes  subject  to  alteration 
for  reasons  due  to  the  construction  of  melody, 
is  an  essential  note  of  the  scale — is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  signature,  but  is  marked  as  an 
accidental  when  required.  The  reason  of  this  is 
that  if  it  were  placed  there  it  would  interfere 


with  the  regular  order  of  sharps  or  flats,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  signature  would  become  so 
anomalous  as  to  give  rise  to  possible  misunder- 
standing, as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
example,  where  the  signature  of  A  minor  (with 
sharp  seventh)  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  that 
of  G  major  misprinted,  and  that  of  F  minor  for 
Eb  major. 


P 


A  minor. 


m 


F  minor. 


^. 


I 


In  former  times  many  composers  were  aocus« 
tomed  to  dispense  with  the  last  sharp  or  flat 
of  the  signature,  both  in  major  and  minor  keys, 
and  to  mark  it  as  an  accidental  (like  the  sharp 
seventh  of  the  minor  scale)  wherever  required, 
possibly  in  order  to  call  attention  to  its  im- 
portance as  an  essential  note  of  the  scale.  Thus 
Handel  rarely  wrote  F  minor  with  more  than 
three  flats,  the  Db  being  marked  as  an  ac- 
cidental as  well  as  the  E^  (see  'And  with  His 
stripes'  from  Messiah);  and  a  duet  'Joys  in 
gentle  train  appearing'  (Athalia),  which  is  in 
reality  in  E  major,  has  but  three  sharps, 
^milar  instances  may  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Corelli,  Geminiani,  and  others. 

When  in  the  course  of  a  composition  the  key 
changes  for  any  considerable  period  of  time,  it  is 
frequently  convenient  to  change  the  signature, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  many  accidentals. 
In  efiecting  this  change,  such  sharps  or  flats  as 
are  no  longer  required  are  cancelled  by  naturals, 
and  this  is  the  only  case  in  which  naturals  are 
employed  in  the  signature ;  for  example — 


HuMMSL,  'La  Contemplasione.' 


In  such  a  case  the  modulation  must  be  into  a 
suflBciently  distant  key,  as  in  the  above  ex- 
ample; modulations  into  nearly  related  keys, 
as,  for  instance,  into  the  dominant,  in  the  case 
of  the  second  subject  of  a  sonata,  never  require 
a  change  of  signature,  however  long  the  new 
key  may  continue.  Otherwise  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  frequency  or  extent  of  such  changes,  pro- 
vided the  reading  is  facilitated  thereby.  In  the 
second  movement  of  Stemdale  Bennett's  sonata 
*  The  Maid  of  Orleans  *  there  are  no  fewer  than 
thirteen  changes  of  signature.  [F.T.] 

SILAS,  Edouard,  pianist  and  composer,  waa 
bom  at  Amsterdam,  Aug.  2  a,  1827.  His  first 
teacher  was  Neher,  one  of  the  Court  orchestra  at 
Mannheim.  In  1842  he  was  placed  under  Kalk- 
brenner  at  Paris,' and  soon  afterwards  entered  the 
Conservatoire  under  Benoist  for  the  organ  and 
Haldvy  for  oompoeition,  and  in  1849  obtained  the 


first  prize  for  the  former.  In  1850  he  came  to 
England;  played  first  at  Liverpool,  and  made 
his  first  appearance  in  London  at  the  Musical 
Union,  May  21.  Since  that  date  Mr.  Silas  has 
been  established  in  London  as  teacher,  and  as 
organist  of  the  Catholic  Chapel  at  Kingston-on- 
Thames.  His  oratorio  '  Joash '  (words  compiled 
by  G.  Linley)  was  prudaced  at  the  Norwich  Fes- 
tival of  1863.  A  Symphony  in  A  (op.  19)  was 
produced  by  the  Musical  Society  of  London, 
April  22,  1863 ;  repeated  at  the  Cr3r8tal  Palace, 
Feb.  20, 1864 ;  and  afterwards  published  (Cramer 
&  Co.).  A  Concerto  for  PF.  and  orchestra  in 
D  minor  is  also  published  (Cramer  &  Co.).  A 
Fantasia  and  an  Elegie,  both  for  PF.  and  orches- 
tra, were  given  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1865  and 
1873.  In  1866  he  received  the  prize  of  the 
Belgian  competition  for  sacred  music  for  hia  Mass 
for  4  voices  and  organ. 
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Mr.  SilM  ii  the  ftnthor  of  «  Treatiie  on  Marical 
Notation,  and  an  £nay  on  a  new  method  of 
Harmony^both  unpublished.  He  han  BtUl  in 
MS.  an  English  opera,  'Nitocris*;  oyertnre  and 
incidental  music  to '  Fanchette' ;  a  musical  come- 
dietta* '  Love's  Dilemma' ;  a  Cantata ;  an  '  Ave 
Verom';  two  *0  Salutsfis';  a  Symphony  in 
G  major ;  and  other  compositions.  The  list  of 
his  published  instrumental  works  is  very  large, 
and  includes  many  PF.  pieces,  among  which  the 
best  known  are  Gavotte  in  £  minor,  Bourr^  in 
6  minor,  'Malvina'  (romance).  Suite  in  A  minor 
op.  103,  Six  Duets,  etc.,  etc. 

Mr.  Silas  is  well  known  an  a  man  of  great 
humour  and  extraordinary  musical  ability.  He 
is  a  teacher  of  harmony  at  the  Guildhall  School  of 
Music ;  and  his  pupils  there  and  in  private  are 
very  numerous.  [G.] 

SILBERMANN.  A  family  of  organ  builders, 
clavichord  and  piaooforte  makers,  of  Saxon  origin, 
of  whom  the  most  renowned  were  Andreas,  who 
built  the  StraaBburg  Cathedral  organ,  and  Grott- 
fried,  who  built  theorgansofFreibergandDreeden, 
and  was  the  first  to  construct  the  Pianoforte  in  Ger- 
many.  Authorities  differ  as  to  whether  Andreas 
and  Gottfried  were  brothers,  or  uncle  and  nephew. 
Following  Gerber*s  Lexicon  they  were  sons  of 
Michael  Silbermann,  a  carpenter  at  Grafenstein 
in  Saxony,  where  Amdrbas  was  bom  in  2678. 
He  was  brought  up  to  his  &ther*s  craft,  and 
traveUed,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
in  1700.    He  learnt  oigan-building,  and  in  1703 
we  find  him  settled  in  that  vocation  at  Strass- 
burg.    According  to  Hopkins  and  Bimbault  ^  he 
built  the  Strassburg  oi^n — ^his  greatest  work  of 
29  recorded  by  them — in  1714-16.   He  had  nine 
sons,  of  whom  three  were  organ  builders,  and  after 
the  father's  death,  in  1733  or  34,  carried  on  the 
business  in  common.    Of  the  three,  Johann  An- 
dreas, the  eldest  (bom  171a,  died  1783),  built  the 
Predigerkirche  organ  at  Strassburg  and  that  of 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Blaise  in  the  Black  Forest.    In 
all  he  built  54  organs,  in  addition  to  writing 
a  history  of  the  city  of  Strassburg.    His  son, 
Johann  Josias,  was  a  musical-instrument  maker. 
The  next  son  of  Andreas,  Johann  Daniel,  bom 
1718,  died  1766,  was  employed  by  his  uncle 
Gottfried,  and  (according  to  Mr.  Hopkins)  was 
entrusted  after  his  uncle's  death  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  fiunous  Court  organ  (at  the  Catholic 
Church)  in  Dresden.     Mooser'  however,  who 
claims  to  follow  good  autboritiee,  attributes  the 
completion  of  this  instrument  to  Zacharias  Hilde- 
brand.     Be  this  as  it  may,  Johann  Daniel  re- 
mained at  Dresden,  a  keyed-instrument  maker, 
and  constructor  of  ingenious  barrel-organs.    A 
composition  of  his  is  preserved  in   Marpurg*s 
' Raecolta'  (1757).  Johann  Heinrich,  the  youngest 
son  of  Andreas,  bom  1727,  was  living  in  179a, 
when  Gerber  s  Lexicon   was  published.      His 
pianofortes  were  well  known  in  Paris ;  he  made 
them  with  organ  pedals,  and  constructed  a  harp- 
sichord of  which  the  longest  strings  were  of  what 
may  be  called  the  natural  length,  16  feet! 

1  'Th«  Ongan.  Its  Hlstoir  and  OoutrackloD.'  London,  1S70. 
I'GotUrlodSnbonnann.'  LoacuMiIili.  1807. 
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But  the  greatest  of  the  Silbermann  family 
GoTTFBiBD,  who  was  bom  in  the  little  village  of 
Kleinbobritsscb,  near  Frauenstein,  in  1683  (ac- 
cording to  Mooser  on  Jan.  14).  He  was  at  first 
placed  with  a  bookbinder,  hut  soon  quitted  him 
and  went  to  Andreas  at  Strassburg.  Having  got 
into  trouble  b^  the  attempted  abduction  of  a  nun, 
he  had  to  quit  that  city  in  1707  and  go  back  to 
Frauenstein,  where  he  built  his  fiivt  orgma  (after- 
wards destroyed  by  fire,  the  fate  of  several  of  his 
instruments).  He  appears  to  have  settled  at 
Freiberg  in  1 709,  and  remained  there  for  some 

Stars.     He  built,  in  all,  47  organs  in  Saxony.^ 
e  never  married,  and  was  overtaken  by  death 
^^S'  4*  ^  753>  while  engaged  upon  his  finest  work, 
the  Dresden  Court  organ.    Although  receiving 
what  we  should  call  very  low  prices  for  his  oiigans, 
b^  living  a  frugal  life  he  became  comparatively 
rich,  and  his  talent  and  exceptional  force  of 
character  enabled  him  to  achieve  an  eminent 
position.    His  clavichords  were  as  celebrated  ss 
his  organs.     Emanuel  Bach  had  one  of  them  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  and  the  instniment  many 
vears  after  it  was  made,  when  heard  under  the 
hands  of  that  giited  and  sympathetic  player,  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  Bumey.    It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  he  was  the  first  German  who  made 
a  pianoforte.    He  was  already  settled  in  Dresden 
in  1735,  when  Kdnig  translated  into  Grerman 
Scipione  Maffei's  account  of  the  invention  of  the 
pianoforte  at  Florence  by  Cristofori.    This  &ct 
has  been  already  mentioned  [Pianofobtb,  vol  ii. 
.p.  7 1 3  a],  and  we  now  add  some  further  par^ulais 
gained  by  personal  search  and  inspection  at  Pots- 
dam in  1 881.    We  know  frt>m  Agricola,  one  of 
J.  S.  Bach's  pupils,  that  in  1736  Gottfried  Silber- 
mann submitted  two  pianofortes  of  his  make  to 
that  great  master.  Bach  finding  much  fault  wiUi 
them,  Gottfried  was  annoyed,  and  for  some  time 
desisted  from  further  experiments  in  that  direc- 
tion.   It  is  possible  that  the  intercourse  between 
Dresden  and  Northem  Italy  enabled  him,  either 
then  or  later,  to  see  a  Florentine  pianoforte.    It  is 
certain  that  three  grand  pianofortes  made  by 
him  and  acquired  by  Frederick  the  Great*  fiv 
Potsdam — where  they  still  remain  in  the  music- 
rooms  of  the  Stadtschloss,  Sans  Souci,  and  Neues 
Palais,*  inhabited  by  that  monardi — are,  with 
unimportant  differences,  repetitions  of  the  Cristo- 
fori pianofortes  existing  at  Florence.    Frederick 
is  said  to  have  acquii-ed  more  than  three,  but 
no  others  are  now  to  be  found.    Bumey's  depre- 
ciation of  the  work  of  Germans  in  their  own 
country  finds  no  support  in  the  admirable  work 
of  Gk>ttfried  Silbermann  in  these  pianofortes.    If 
its  durability  needed  other  testimony,  we  might 
refer  to  one  of  his  pianofortes  which  Zelter  met 

>  flro  of  8  manuals,  Fnfberr.  Ztttaa  and  Franenitoln ;  tho  Vrwaetf 
IrirolM  and  Katholtacbe  Hofklrdie  at  Dresden ;  twenty-four  of  S 
manuals ;  fifteen  of  1  manual  with  pedals,  and  three  of  1  manual 
without  pedals.   (Mooser.  p.  139.) 

4  Frohably  In  I74Sb  The  peaee  of  Dresden  was  signed  hf  Fradertek. 
Christmas  Day  174S ;  be  would  have  time  after  that  erent  to  Inspect 
Stlbermann's  planofbrtas. 

B  The  ffilbennann  piano  Bumey  mentions  was  that  of  the  Nenes 
Pslais.  He  must  have  heard  the  one  at  Sans  Souet.  althouf  h  he  does 
not  say  so.  In  all  probability  the  piano  J.  8.  Baoh  played  npon 
qpeelally,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Frederick  the  Great,  was  the 
one  itiU  In  the  BtadtsohkM,  the  town  palace  of  Potadam. 
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with  ftt  Weimar  in  1804,  and  praued  to  Goethe ; 
and  to  another  spoken  of  by  MooBer  in  1857  at 
having  been  up  to  a  then  recent  date  need  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Freemason's  Lodge  at  Freiberg. 
Gottfiried  Silbermann  invented  the  Csmbal  d' 
Amoub,  a  kind  of  double  clavichord.     [A«  J.H.] 

SILCHER,  Fbiedbtoh,  well-known  composer 
of  lieder,  bom  June  ay,  1789,  at  Sohnaith,  near 
Schomdorf  in  Wiirtemburg,  was  taught  music 
by  his  father,  and  by  Auberlen,  organist  at 
Fellbaoh  near  Stuttgart.  He  was  educated 
for  a  schoolmaster,  and  his  first  post  was  at 
Ludwigsburg,  where  he  began  to  compose.  In 
181 5  he  took  a  conductorship  at  Stuttgart,  and 
composed  a  cantata,  which  procured  him,  in 
181 7,  the  post  of  conductor  to  the  University 
of  Tubingen.  This  he  held  till  i860,  when  he 
retired,  and  died  shortly  after  (Aug.  26)  at 
Ttibingen.  The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  had 
been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  (Jniversity  in 
185  a.  His  most  important  publications  are — 
'Sechs  vierstimmige  Hymnen*  (Laupp),  'Drei- 
stimmigea  wtlrtemb.  <:^oralbuch*  (ibid.),  and 
'Swabian,  Thuringian,  and  Franconian  Yolks- 
lieder'  (la  parts),  many  of  which  are  his  own 
compositions.  Several  of  Silcher's  melodies  have 
become  true  songs  of  the  people,  such  as  '  Aeun- 
ohen  von  Tharan,*  *  Morgen  muss  ioh  weit  von 
bier,'  'Ioh  weiss  nicht  was  soil  es  bedeuten,* 
'  Zu  Strassburg  ent  der  Sohanz,'  etc.  The  Lieder 
were  published  simultaneously  for  i  and  a 
voices,  with  PF,  and  for  4  men^s  voices.  He 
edited  a  method  for  harmony  and  composition 
in  1 85 1.  A  biographical  sketch  of  richer  by 
Kostlin  appeared  m  1877.  [^C^.J 

SIMAO.     [See  Portooallo.] 

SIMILI,  'like ';  a  word  commonly  used  in  a 
series  of  passages  or  figures  of  similar  form,  to  be 
performed  in  exactly  the  same  way.  After  the 
first  few  bars  of  such  passages  or  figures  the  word 
timili  is  used  to  save  trouble  of  copying  the 
marks  of  expression  and  force  at  every  recurrence 
of  the  figure.     '  Simili  marks ' 
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occur  generally  in  MS.  or  old  printed  music,  and 
signify  that  the  contents  of  the  previous  bar  are 
to  be  repeated  in  every  consecutive  succeeding 
bar  in  which  the  marks  occar.  [J.A.F.M.] 

SIMPSON,  Chbistophbb.    [See  Stmpson.] 

SIMPSON,  Thomas,  an  English  musician,  who 
■ettled  in  Germany,  and  about  16 15  was  a 
▼iolist  in  the  band  of  the  Prince  of  Holstein 
Schaumburg.  He  published  the  following  works : 
'Opusculum  neuer  Pavanen,  Galliarden,  Cour- 
anten  und  Yolten,'  Frankfort,  1610  ;  '  Pavanen, 
Volten  und  Galliarden,'  Frankfort,  161 1  ;  and 
'Tafel  Consort  allerhand  lustige  Lieder  von  4 
Instrumenten  und  General-bas8,'Hambargh,  i6a  i , 
containing,  besides  pieces  by  Simpson  himself, 
some  by  Peter  Phillips,  John  Dowland,  Robert 
and  Edward  Johnson,  and  others.         [W.H.H.] 

SIMROCK.  A  very  famous  German  musio- 
poblishing  house,  founded  in  1790  at  Bonn  by 


Nikolaus  Simrock,  second  waldhom  player  in  the 
Elector's  band,  to  which  Beethoven  and  his  father 
belonged.  The  first  of  Beethoven's  works  on 
which  Simrock*s  name  appears  as  original  pub- 
lisher is  the  Kreutzer  Sonata,  op.  47,  issued  in 
1805.  But  he  published  for  Beethoven  an  *  Edi- 
tion tree  Correcte '  of  the  two  Sonatas  in  G  and  D 
minor  (op.  31,  nos.  i  and  a),  which  Nageli  had 
printed  so  shamefully ;  and  there  is  evidence  in 
the  letters  that  Simrock  was  concerned  in  others 
of  Beethoven's  early  works.  The  next  was  the 
Sextet  for  strings  and  a  horns,  op.  81  b  (1810)  ; 
then  the  two  Sonatas  for  PF.  and  cello,  op.  10a 
(181 7) ;  the  ten  themes  with  variations  for  PF. 
and  violin  or  flute,  op.  107  (i8ao).  In  1870  a 
branch  was  founded  in  Berlin  by  Pbteb  Joseph 
SrKKOCK,  who  has  published  the  principal  works 
of  Brahms  since  that  date.  [G.] 

SINA,  Louis,  bom  in  1778,  played  and  violin 
to  Schuppanzigh  in  Prince  lichnowsky's  youth- 
ful quartet  [see  vol.  i.  p.  13a]  and  later  in  the 
Rasoumowsky  quartet,  when  the  Count  himself 
did  not  play. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  as  a  player,  very  few  details  of  his  life 
are  given.  He  was  a  pupil  of  E.  A.  Forster, 
the  same  whom  Beethoven  called  his  *  old  master.* 
In  1 8 19  he  was  in  Brealau  with  Lincke,  and  is 
noticed  in  an  account  of  the  musical  season  in 
that  city,  in  the  A.  M.  Zeitung,  for  Nov.  1 7th  of 
that  year.  Sina  afterwards  emigrated  to  Parif, 
where  he  was  known  as  an  odd  old  bachelor, 
whose  unfailing  humour  made  him  a  welcome 
guest  among  the  artists  and  amateurs  in  the 
Paris  salons.  He  died,  quite  suddenly,  at  Bou- 
logne, Oct.  a,  1857,  and  was  so  little  known  there 
that  his  body  would  probably  have  remained  un- 
buried  but  tor  the  offer  of  a  Protestant  clergy* 
man,  by  whom  he  was  interred  in  the  graveyard 
on  the  S.  Omer  road.  [A.W.T.] 

SINCLAIR,  JoHir,  bom  near  Edinburgh  in 
1790  was  instructed  in  music  from  childhood, 
and  while  still  young  joined  the  band  of  a  Scotch 
regiment  as  a  clarinet  player.  He  also  taught 
singing  in  Aberdeen,  and  acquired  sufficient 
means  to  purchase  his  discharge  fix>m  the  regi- 
ment. Possessed  of  a  fine  tenor  voice,  he  was 
desirous  of  trying  his  fortune  upon  the  stage, 
came  to  London  and  appeared  anonymously  as 
Capt.  Cheerly  in  Shield's  *Lock  and  Key''  at 
the  Haymarket,  Sept.  7,  18 10.  His  success  led 
to  his  becoming  a  pupil  of  Thomas  Welsh.  He 
was  engaged  at  Covent  Garden,  where  he  app^ured 
Sept.  30,  181 1,  as  Don  Carlos  in  Shericum  and 
Linley's  '  Duenna.'  He  remained  there  for  seven 
seasons,  during  which  he  had  many  original  parts. 
He  was  the  first  singer  of  the  still  popular  reci- 
tative and  air  'Orynthia,'  and  'The  Pilgrim  of 
Love'  in  Bishop's  'Noble  Outlaw,'  produced 
April  7, 18 1 5.  He  also  sang  originally  in  Bishop's 
'Guy  Mannering'  and  'The  Slave,'  and  Davy|s 
'  Rob  Roy,'  and  acquired  great  popularity  by  his 
performance  of  Apollo  in  *  Midas.'  In  April 
18  iQhe  visited  Pans  and  studied  under  Pellegrini, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Milan  and  placed  him- 
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self  under  Bandenli.  In  May  1 831  he  went  to  1 
Naples,  where  he  received  advice  and  inBtraction 
from  Rossini.  In  18a  a  he  sang,  meetly  in  Roaini*8 
operas,  at  Pisa  and  Bologna.  In  1833  he  was 
engaged  at  Venice,  wiiere  Rossini  wrote  for  him 
the  part  of  Idreno  in  *  Semiramide.'  After  sing^ 
ing  at  Genoa  he  returned  to  England,  and  re- 
appeared at  Covent  Garden,  Nov.  19,  1833,  as 
I^nce  Orlando  in  '  The  Cabinet  *;  his  voice  and 
style  having  greatly  improved.  He  continued 
at  the  theatre  for  a  season  or  two ;  in  i8a8  and 
1839  was  engaged  at  the  Adelphi,  and  in  1839-30 
at  Drury  Lane.  He  then  visited  America ;  on  his 
return  retired  from  public  life,  and  died  at  Mar- 
gate, Sept.  33.  1857.  [W.H.H.] 

SINFONIE-CANTATB.  The  title  of  Men- 
delssohn's Lobgesang  or  Hymn  of  Praise  (op.  53). 
The  term — accurately  *  Symphonie-Cantkto' — is 
due  to  Klingemann,  according  to  Mendelssohn's 
own  statement  in  his  published  letter  of  Nov.  18, 
1840.  Mendelssohn  was  so  much  in  love  with  it 
as  to  propose  to  bestow  it  also  on  the  *  Walpuz^- 
night'  (see  the  same  letter  and  that  to  his 
mother  of  Nov.  38,  1843).  That  intention  was 
not  however  carried  out.  [G.] 

SINGAKADEMIE.    [See  after  SiKonro.] 

SINGER'S  LIBRARY,  THE.  A  ooUeo- 
tion  of  Part'Bongs,  Glees,  and  Choruses,  edited 
by  Mr.  Hullah,  and  published  by  Addison  &  Co., 
and  by  Ashdown  h  Parry  successively.  107 
numbers  have  been  issued  in  all,  besides  50  of 
a  *  Sacred  series.'  [G.] 

SING.  SINGING.  'To  sing '  is  to  use  the 
voice  in  accordance  with  musical  laws.  '  Singing ' 
is  a  musical  expression  of  thought  and  feeling 
through  the  medium  of  the  voice  and  the  organs 
of  speech  generally,  by  means  of  two  technical 
operations — Vocalisation  ^the  work  of  the  vowels), 
and  Articulation  (that  of  the  consonants). 

A  passing  word  on  the  meaning  and  nature  of 
music  will  hardly  be  out  of  place,  as  firom  com- 
mon English  parlance  it  might  be  often  inferred 
that  singing  is  distinct  from  music,  and  that 
'  music '  means  instrumental  music  only. 

*  Music '  may  be  accepted  to  signify  sounds  in 
succession  or  combination  *  regulated  by  certain 
natural  and  artificial  laws,  the  result  of  which 
has  been  the  establishment  of  a  series  of  these 
sounds  (called  a  Scale)  having  certain  proportions 
to,  and  relations  with,  each  other,  and  being  sus« 
ceptible  of  combinations  capable  of  affording  deep 
emotion. 

The  effect  of  abstract  music — that  is,  music 
without  words— upon  the  soul,  though  vague, 
weird,  and  undefinable,  is  so  incontestable  and 
all-powerful,  that  its  immediate  origin  in  nature 
itself  can  hardly  for  a  moment  be  doubted. 
Musical  combinations  and  progressions  seem  at 
times  to  recall  something  that  does  not  belong  to 
the  present  order  of  things,  and  to  inspire  almost 
a  conviction  that  in  another  existence  only,  will 
the  full  scope  and  significance  of  abstract  music 
be  understood. 

1  G.  A.  llacfarrtn,  BudlmenU  of  Harmonr. 
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From  the  time  of  man's  first  awakening  to  the 
influence  of  that  which  was  not  purely  aninud, 
or  at  least  from  the  date  of  the  earlier  forms  of 
organisation  and  civilisation,  it  is  probable  that 
singing  in  some  form  has  had  its  place,  as  an 
individual  solace,  or  as  a  convenient  means  of 
expressing  a  common  sentiment,  either  in  war- 
cries  (afterwards  war-songs)  or  in  addresses  to 
the  deities  or  idols  (afterwards  chants  and 
hymns). 

Much  has  been  said  of  the '  language  of  music* 
This  is  but  a  rhetorical  figure.  Language  is 
definite  and  states  facts,  the  significance  of  wiiich 
will  depend  upon  the  greater  or  less  sensitiveness 
of  the  hearer.  Music  does  precisely  what  words 
do  not  do.  It  represents  a  state  of  thought  and 
feeling,  more  or  less  continuous,  awakened  by 
the  statement  of  (acts — a  brooding  over  what 
has  been  said  after  the  words  are  supposed  to 
have  ceased.  Hence  the  propriety  of  prolonging 
syllables  and  repeating  words,  which  the  cynic- 
slly  disposed  are  often  inclined  to  ridicule  as 
opposed  to  reason  and  common  sense.  This  in- 
clination to  ignore  the  high  office  of  music  (that 
of  expounding  what  passes  in  the  mind  and  soul) 
is  one  great  cause  of  the  frequent  tameneas  of 
English  singing ;  and  this  same  tameness  it  is  that 
in  reality  makes  singing  at  times  ridiculous  and 
opposed  to  reason  and  common  sense.  And  if  this 
higher  view  of  music  in  singing  is  not  to  be  takoi 
— if  all  that  is  to  be  looked  for  is  a  rhythmical 
tune— then  by  all  means  let  it  be  played  upon  an  in- 
strument, as  the  intonation  will  be  safe,  provided 
the  instrument  be  in  tune;  and  the  head  may  nod, 
and  the  feet  may  tap,  the  ear  will  be  tickled  and 
the  soul  unrufiSed.  Besides,  the  power  of  using 
the  voice  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  ideas, 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  of  recordii^  facts  and 
events  (to  be  set  down  in  characters,  and  thus 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation),  being 
a  special  gift  to  the  human  race,  and  the  attri- 
bute which  most  thoroughly  separates  man  from 
the  lower  animal  tribe,  ike  inane  warbling  of  a 
tune  is  an  anomaly. 

It  scarcely  matters  which  of  the  many  theories 
may  be  the  right  one  of  the  origin  of  musical 
sound,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  first  presents  itself  to  the  ear.  Any  continuous 
sound  in  nature  may  call  our  appreciation  into 
activity.  It  is  certain  that  it  appeals  to  some- 
thing in  our  inmost  nature  which  responds  as 
directly  to  it,  and  that  its  effect  is  a  reality; 
otherwise  it  could  not  take  its  active  part  in 
the  expression  of  thought  and  feeling,  or  rather 
be,  as  it  is,  the  real  manifestation  or  represen- 
tation of  a  state  of  thought  and  feeling  only 
augge$t(d  by  words.  Its  appreciation  by  the 
mind  and  soul  through  the  medium  of  the  ear 
cannot  well  be  a  matter  of  development,  but  is 
rather  a  revelation,  from  the  simple  fact  that  it 
is  distinguished  from  noise  by  the  isochronism  of 
vibration ;  and  the  difference  between  the  two 
could  not  but  be  marked  the  moment  it  pre- 
sented itself,  as  a  brilliant  colour,  distinguiued 
from  surrounding  neutral  tints,  at  once  attracts 
the  eye.    The  manner  in  which  a  musical  sound 
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anrasU  the  ftttention  of  a  cliild  too  young  to 
understand,  or  of  an  animal  that  is  sappoeed  not 
to  reason,  is  a  strong  proof  of  its  being  a  special 
sense  of  which  we  shall  perhaps  know  more  in 
another  state  of  existence.  Some  sort  of  lan- 
guage, we  may  conclude,  came  first,  and  syllables 
will  have  been  prolonged  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 
The  continaous  note  having  presented  itself 
through  some  sound  in  nature,  the  power  of  imi- 
tation by  the  voice  would  be  recognised.  Rhythm, 
the  innate  sense  of  accent — the  spirit  of  metre,  as 
time  is  the  letter — will  also  have  been  awakened 
by  some  natural  sound,  such  as  the  slow  dropping 
of  water,  or  the  galloping  of  an  animal.  The 
ideal  pendulum  once  set  going  within  us,  words 
would  adapt  themselves  to  it,  and  poetry,  or  at 
least  verse,  would  come  into  being.  The  sub- 
stitution of  a  musical  note  for  the  simple  pro- 
longation of  the  spoken  sound  would  not  faU  to 
take  place  in  due  time.  With  the  awakening  of 
a  purer  religious  feeling,  the  continuous  note 
would  be  found  a  suitable  means  of  keeping 
together  large  numbers  in  singing  chants  and 
hymns,  the  splendour  of  many  voices  in  unison 
would  be  felt,  and  ecclesiastical  music  would 
assume  something  of  a  definite  form. 

The  stages  in  the  rise  of  music  may  have  been, 
therefore,  as  follows :  first,  nature's  instruments — 
the  deft  in  the  rock,  the  hole  in  the  cabin,  the 
distant  trickling  water,  or  the  wind  blowing  into 
a  reed ;  then  the  imitation  of  these  sounds  by 
the  voice,  foUowed  by  the  imitation  of  these  and 
the  voice  by  artificial  instruments.  Again,  the  in- 
creased accuracy  of  artificial  instroments  imitated 
by  the  voice ;  and  finally  the  power  of  expression 
of  the  voice  imitated  by  instruments,  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  aiding  each  other. 

An  idea  of  what  remote  nations  may  have  done 
in  the  way  of  music  can  only  be  gathered  firom 
representations  of  instruments  and  obscure  re- 
cords of  the  various  periods,  and  these  indica- 
tions are  naturally  too  vague  for  any  precise 
estimate  to  be  formed,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
imagine  that  it  reached  a  high  point  of  develop- 
ment with  them.  A  painting  on  plaster  in  the 
British  Museum,  taken  from  a  tomb  at  Thebes, 
and  reproduced  in  Mr.  William  Chappell's 
valuable  History  of  Ancient  Music,  represents  a 
party  of  comely  Egyptian  ladies,  about  the  time 
of  Moses,  enjoying  some  concerted  music.  Three 
are  playing  upon  instruments  of  the  guitar  or 
lute  kind,  a  fourth  upon  a  double  tibia,  while  a 
fifth  appears  to  be  beating  time  by  clapping  her 
hands.  If  domestic  music  was  customary  so  far 
back,  why  was  the  wonderful  development  of 
modem  times  so  long  in  being  brought  about ! 
Even  the  Greeks,  with  all  their  boundless  love 
for,  and  appreciation  of,  the  beautiful,  and  their 
power  of  its  reproduction,  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  gone  far  in  the  cultivation  of  music. 
Mostof  their  'modes'  are  unsatisfactory  to  modem 
ears,  and  are  not  in  harmony  with  cultivated 
nature.  Their  use  of  music  seems  to  have  been 
to  form  an  accompaniment  to  oratory  and  to 
Ifiimish  rhythmical  tunes  for  dancing.  With 
their  voices  they  seem  to  have  been  inclined  at 
VOL.  III.  PT.  3. 
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times  to  indulge  in  mass  of  sound  rather  than 
music  properly  so  called,  if  we  consider  Plu- 
tarch's warning  to  his  disciples  against  indulg- 
ing in  too  violent  vociferation  for  fear  of  such 
calamitous  consequences  as  ruptures  and  con- 
vulsions.^ The  student  then,  as  at  the  present 
day,  apparently  took  upon  himself  to  make  all 
the  noise  he  could  against  the  advice  of  his  in- 
structors. But  this  is  not  important  to  the 
present  purpose.  It  is  enough  that  we  know 
with  tolerable  certainty  that  we  are  indebted  to  a 
long  line  of  pious  and  learned  men  for  the  gradual 
developmenjLof  the  material  with  which  we  have 
to  work.  ^  The  spread  of  Christianity  required 
that  church  music  should  be  purified  and  put 
into  something  like  form.  This  was  conmienced 
by  St.  Ambrose  in  the  latter  part  of  the  4  th  cen- 
tury, his  work  beinff  continued  and  amplified 
two  centuries  later  oy  St.  Gregory.  For  the 
gradual  development  of  music  see  the  articles  on 
Plain-Sono  and  Schools  of  Composition. 

Down  to  Palestrina's  time  melody  had  been 
held  of  too  little  account  by  theorists.  This  great 
reformer  knew,  beyond  all  others,  how  to  re-viviiy 
dry  contrapuntal  forms  with  music  in  its  great 
and  ultimate  capacity  aa  a  manifestation  of 
thought  and  feeling,  and  thus  brought  to  its 
gorgeous  perfection  the  Polyphonic  school,  soon 
to  be  thrust  aside,  never,  perhaps,  to  re-appear 
in  its  integrity,  but  to  assert  its  great  master's 
mighty  spirit,  later  on,  in  the  works  of  those  of 
his  successors  who  were  capable  of  receiving  it. 

In  early  times  very  great  things  had  been 
done  in  England,  and  this  almost  independently 
of  external  help,  from  early  in  the  15th  century. 
But  there  is  an  English  part-song,  a  canon,  or 
round,  which  has  been  placed  by  all  the  foremost 
critics  early  in  the  13th  century.  [See  Schools  of 
Composition,  Sect.  XVI.]  Vei:y  early  mention 
of  English  part-singing  in  the  north  of  England 
is  made  by  Gerald  Bairy  or  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
(see  Chappell's  'Music  of  the  Olden  Time*). 
This  is  borne  out  by  the  &ct  of  the  fineness  of 
the  natural  voices  in  the  northern  and  midland 
counties  at  the  present  time,  and  the  aptitude 
of  the  inhabitants  for  choral  singing.  Down  to 
the  end  of  the  i6th  century,  singing  as  an  in- 
dependent art,  solo  singing,  had  been  held  of 
little  account,  and  had  l^n  the  vocation  almost 
exclusively  of  troubadours  and  other  unsdentifio 
(though  (rften  sympathetic)  composers  of  popular 
music.  Its  great  impulse  was  given  by  the  crea- 
tion of  the  opera  out  of  an  attempt  towards  the 
close  of  the  i6th  century,  on  the  part  of  a  little 
knot  of  disciples  of  the  Renaissance,  to  revive 
the  musical  declamation  of  the  Greek  Dnuna.  The 
result  was  not  what  they  intended,  but  of  vastly 
wider  scope  than  they  could  have  anticipated.  In 
connection  with  this  movement  was  the  name  of 
Yincenzo  Galilei,  the  father  of  the  great  astro- 
nomer. These  initiatory  efforts  and  their  great 
and  speedy  outcome  are  exhaustively  set  forth 
in  the  very  coroprehenitfve  article  on  Opera  in 
this  Dictionary.  From  these  small  beginnings, 
a  few  cantatas  accompanied  by  a  single  instru- 
1  Gordon  HoloMt,  Vooal  PbTtlology  uid  Bygttoe.  p.  & 
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ment,  we  have  the  magnificent  combinfttion  of 
muflic,  poetry,  aind  scenery  of  the  present  day. 

Though  in  the  music  of  Palestrina  the  doctrine 
is  exemplified  and  carried  to  its  conclusion,  that 
to  be  tziily  beautiful  Polyphonic  music  must  be 
melodious  in  all  its  parts,  still  this  form  was  im- 
practicable for  the  purpose  immediately  in  hanct! 
In  all  times  of  reaction  the  vibration  of  the  chain 
of  events  throws  it  far  out  of  its  centre.  Hence 
the  almost  immediate  abandonment  of  the  Poly- 
phonic in  favour  of  the  Monodic  {sum,  instead  of 
a  healthy  combination  of  the  two. 

The  first  true  Italian  opera  was  the '  Euiidice* 
of  Giaoopo  Peil,  given  in  z6oo  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  festivities  of  Henry  lY.  of  France 
with  Maria  de'  Medici.  The  first  result  of  the 
movement  was  the  recitative,  in  someihing  very 
like  its  present  form ;  and  in  no  other  form  can 
the  various  phases  of  the  changing  passions  and 
affections  be  adequately  expressed.  But  the  out- 
cry against  the  so-called  interruption  of  dramatic 
action  by  the  introduction  of  tne  aria,  set  con- 
certed piece,  and  formal  chorus,  is  only  reasonable 
when  directed  against  the  abuse  of  these  means  of 
expression  so  legitimate  in  their  proper  place  and 
at  their  proper  time.  In  every-day  life  (the  prin- 
ciples of  wluch,  in  an  exalted  and  artistic  form, 
must  be  the  basis  of  all  dramatic  action),  events, 
though  they  succeed  each  other  quickly,  have 
their  moments,  if  not  of  repose,  at  least  of  the 
working  out  of  their  immediate  consequences, 
and  these  give  the  opportunity  for  the  expression 
of  the  (for  the  time)  dominant  state  of  thought 
and  feeling.  Even  musical  decoration  (of  which 
later),  wisely  chosen  and  put  together,  adds  im- 
mensely to  the  general  significance.  What  then, 
besides  the  creation  of  opera,  were  the  causes  of 
the  great  development  of  the  art  of  singing  in 
Italy,  its  stage  of  perfection  for  a  time,  and  its 
deterioration — let  us  trust  for  a  time  also  ?  Italy, 
inheriting  the  proud  position,  from  Greece,  of 
foster-mother  to  the  arts,  could  not  neglect  music 
as  one  of  her  foster-children.  But  while  other 
countries  vied  with  her,  and  at  times  surpassed 
her,  in  musical  science,  the  tide  of  vocal  sound, 
the  power  of  using  the  voice,  could  not  but  flow 
into  the  channel  prepared  for  it  by  nature  and 
art.  The  gradual  evolution  of  the  Italian  out  of 
the  Latin  language,  the  elimination  of  every  hard 
sound,  where  practically  consistent  with  the  exi- 
gencies of  articulation,  and  its  refinement  to  a 
state  of  almost  perfect  vocal  purity,  brought 
about  a  fjMsility  m  producing  vocal  sound  pos- 
sessed by  other  nations  only  in  so  fa#as  their 
respective  tongues  contain  the  elements  of  the 
Italian.  The  Italian  hmguage  is  almost  entirely 
phonetic,  and  is  pre-eminent  in  the  two  respects 
of  vocal  purity  and  amount  of  vocal  sound.  Its 
vowels  are  not  only  Italian ;  they  are  the  pure 
elements  of  language  in  genend,  resembling  in 
idea  the  painter's  palette  of  pure  colours,  and 
offering  therefore  the  material  by  which  to  gauge 
the  greater  or  less  purity  of  other  languages. 

A  short  enquiry  into  the  difference  between 
■peaking  and  singing  in  the  five  languages  to 
which  the  largest  amount  of  vocal  music  has  been 
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composed,  namely  Italian,  Latin,  French,  Ger- 
man, and  English,  will  not  be  out  of  place.  Of 
all  languages,  the  Italian  is  most  alike  in  singing 
and  speaking — English  the  least.  The  four 
essential  points  of  difference  between  speaking 
and  singing  are,  first  and  foremost,  that  in 
speaking  (as  in  the  warbling  of  almost  all  birds) 
tne  isochronism  of  vibration  is  never  present  for 
a  period  long  enough  to  make  an  appreciable 
musical  note.  A  sympathetic  speaking  voice  is 
one  whose  production  of  tone  most  nearly  ap- 
proaches that  of  the  singing  voice,  but  whose 
inflexions  are  so  varied  as  to  remove  it  entirely 
from  actual  music.  The  word '  Cant '  not  improb- 
ably has  its  origin  in  puritanical  sing-song  speak- 
ing, and  the  word  has  been  transferred  from  the 
manner  to  the  matter,  and  applied  to  hypocriticsl 
expression  of  sanctity  or  sentiment.  In  sing- 
song speaking  the  exact  opposite  of  the  above 
combination  is  generally  found— namely,  an  ap- 
proximation to  musical  notes,  and  an  abomin- 
able tone-production.  The  second  distinguishing 
point  is  the  fact  that  in  ordinary  speaking  littls 
more  than  one  third  (the  lower  third)  of  the 
vocal  compass  comes  into  play,  while  in  singing 
the  middle  and  upper  parts  are  chiefly  used.  A 
tenor  with  a  vocal  compass  of 
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will  speak  principally  upon  the  part  of  the  voice 
indicated  by  the  crotchets,  and  most  voices  will 
end  their  phrases  (when  not  interrogative)  with 
a  drop  to  the  lowest  sound  that  the  vocal  organ 
will  produce,  a  sound  lower  in  most  cases  than 
would  be  attempted  as  a  note,  basses  and  con- 
traltos sometimes  excepted.  If  the  tenor  were 
to  speak  as  high  as  middle  C  he  would  be  speak- 
ing in  a  decidedly  loud  voice,  if  he  spoke 
naturally.  The  thud  point  of  difference,  and 
that  which  most  especially  distinguishes  singing 
from  speaking,  in  English,  is  that  short  syllables 
(that  IS  to  say  with  the  accent  fSedUng  on  the 
concluding  consonant)  cannot  exist,  as  such,  since 
the  accent  in  singing  is  upon  the  vocal  portion 
of  the  syllable.  (See  double  vowels,  later.)  This, 
indeed,  is  the  case  in  reading  Italian,  and  even 
in  carefully  speaking  it.  Lastly,  singing  tends 
to  preserve  intact  the  relative  purity  of  a  lan- 
guage; speaking,  to  split  it  up  into  dialects  and 
peculiarities. 

Italian,  then,  takes  the  first  position  as  having 
the  purest  vocal  sounds  and  the  largest  amount 
of  voweL  Latin,  as  sung,  comes  next.  Its 
vowels  are  the  same,  but  it  has  more  conson- 
ants. The  classification  of  French  and  Grezman 
requires  qualification.  In  amount  of  vocal  sound 
French  takes  the  third  place,  the  custom  of 
pronouncing,  in  singing,  the  (otherwise)  mute 
syllables  preventing  consonants  from  coming 
together,  and  words  from  ending  with  hard  con- 
sonants, but  the  quality  of  some  of  the  voweb 
rec|uires  very  great  care  to  prevent  its  marring 
the  pure  emission  of  the  voice.  The  proper 
management  of  the  final  n  and  m  must  be  also 
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dosely  studied.  A  great  quality  in  the  French 
language,  as  sung,  is  the  fact  that  the  amount  of 
vocal  sound  is  always  at  the  same  average.  No 
sudden  irruption  of  a  mass  of  consonants,  as  in 
German  or  English,  is  to  be  feared.  In  vocal 
purity,  though  not  in  amount  of  vocal  sound, 
Crerman  takes  precedence  of  French,  as  containing 
more  Italian  vowel,  but  it  is  at  times  so  encum- 
bered with  consonants  that  there  is  barely  time 
to  make  the  vowel  heard.  The  modified  vowels 
U,  6  and  d  are  a  little  troublesome.  The  most 
serious  interruption  to  vocal  sound  is  the  articu- 
lation of  eh  followed  by  8,  or  worse  still,  of  «  by  seh. 
But  if  the  words  are  well  chosen  they  flow  very 
musically.  The  first  line  of  8chubert*s  Standchen 
'  Leise  flehen  meine  Lieder  *  is  a  good  example ; 
all  the  consonants  being  soft  except  the  /.  In 
contrast  to  this  we  have  'Fliistemd  schlanke 
Wipfel  rauschen*  with  thirty-one  letters  and  only 
nine  vowels.  But  perhaps  Uie  very  worst  phrase 
to  be  found  set  to  music  in  any  language,  and 
set  most  unfortunately,  occurs  in  the  opera  of 
'  Euryanthe.'  In  the  aria  for  tenor, '  Wehen  mir 
LUfle  Ruh,'  the  beautiful  subject  from  the  over- 
ture ia  introduced  thus : 
Allegro, 


i 


te 


t 


± 


^ 


g 


O       Se    -    Uc-1mU  dIehflMs' Ich    luaa 

As  this  subject  is  to  be  executed  rapidly  the  g  and 
k  are  not  easy  to  get  in  in  time.  Then  come  td ; 
then  ch  and  /  together ;  then  m.  A  jump  of  a 
major  6th  on  the  monosyllable  ich  with  its  dose 
vowel  and  the  transition  from  eA  to  ib  on  the  Eb 
are  a  piling  of  Pelion  on  Ossa  in  the  creation  of 
difficdty,  which  could  have  been  avoided  by  ar- 
ranging the  syllables  so  that  the  moving  group 
of  notes  might  be  vocalised.  And  this  passage 
is  the  more  remarkable  as  coming  from  one  who 
has  written  so  much  and  so  weU  for  the  voice ; 
namely,  Weber. 

Polyglot  English  requires  more  careful  analysis 
than  any  other  language  before  it  can  be  sung, 
on  account  of  the  nature  of  its  vowel-sounds 
and  the  irregularity  of  its  orthography,  conse- 
quent upon  its  many  derivations.  Its  alphabet 
is  almost  useless.  There  are  fourteen  diJSerent 
ways  (perhaps  more)  of  representing  on  paper 
the  sound  of  the  alphabetical  vowel  I.  There 
are  nine  different  ways  of  pronouncing  the  com- 
bination of  letters  ough.  The  sound  of  the 
English  language  is  by  no  means  as  bad  as  it  is 
made  to  appear.  No  nation  in  the  civilised 
world  speaks  its  language  so  abominably  as  the 
{higlish.  The  Scotch,  Irish  and  WeUh,  in  the 
matter  of  Articulation,  speak  much  better  than 
we  do.  Familiar  conventation  is  carried  on  in 
inarticulate  smudges  of  sound  which  are  allowed 
to  pass  current  for  something,  as  worn-out  shil- 
lings are  accepted  as  representatives  of  twelve 
pence.  Not  only  are  we,  as  a  rule,  inarticulate, 
but  our  tone-production  is  wretched,  and  when 
SSnglish  people  begin  to  study  singing,  they  are 
astonished  to  find  that  they  have  never  learned 
to  speak.  In  singing,  there  is  scarcely  a  letter 
of  our  language  that  has  not  its  special  defect  or 


defects  amongst  nearly  all  amateurs,  and,  sad  to 
say,  amongst  some  artists.  An  Italian  has  but 
to  open  his  mouth,  and  if  he  have  a  voice  its  pas- 
sage from  the  larynx  to  the  outer  air  is  prepared 
by  his  language.  We,  on  the  contrary,  have  to 
study  hard  before  we  can  arrive  at  the  Italian's 
starting-point.  Besides,  we  are  as  much  troubled 
as  Germans  with  masses  of  consonants.  For  ex- 
ample, *  She  watched  through  the  night,*  '  The 

firesh  streams  ran  by  her.*    Two  passages  frt>m 

Shakespeare  are  examples  of  hard  and  soft  words. 
The  one  is  from  King  Lear,  'The  crows  and 
choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air.*  In  these 
last  five  words  the  voice  ceases  but  once,  and 
that  upon  the  hard  consonant  t.  The  other 
sounds  are  all  vocal  and  liquid,  and  represent 
remarkably  the  floating  and  skimming  of  a  bird 
through  the  air.  The  other  is  from  JiUius  CSeesar, 
'  Tm  glad  that  my  weak  words  have  struck  but 
thus  much  fire  from  Brutus.*  The  four  hard 
short  monosyllables,  all  spelt  with  the  same 
vowel,  are  very  suggestive. 

All  these  difficulties  in  the  way  of  prenunda* 
tion  can  be  greatiy  overcome  by  carefully  analys- 
ing vowels  and  consonants ;  and  voice  production, 
that  difficult  and  troublesome  problem,  will  be 
in  a  great  measure  solved  thereby,  for  it  should 
be  ever  borne  in  mind  by  students  of  singing,  as 
one  of  two  golden  precepts,  that  a  pure  vowel 
always  brings  with  it  a  pure  note — for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  pure  vowel  only  brings  into  play 
those  parts  of  the  organs  of  speech  that  are 
necessary  for  its  formation,  and  the  impure 
vowel  is  rendered  so  by  a  convulsive  action  of 
throat,  tongue,  lips,  nose  or  palate. 

In  studying  voice-production  let  three  experi- 
ments be  tried,  (i)  Take  an  ordinary  tumbler 
and  partially  cover  its  mouth  with  a  thin  book. 
Set  a  tuning-fork  in  vibration  and  apply  the 
flat  side  to  the  opening  left  by  the  book,  altera 
log  the  opening  until  the  note  of  the  fork  is 
heard  to  increase  considerably  in  volume.  Wh^n 
the  right-sized  opening  is  found,  the  sound 
the  fork  will  be  largely  reinforced.  In  like 
manner,  in  singing,  the  small  initial  sound 
produced  by  the  vibrating  element  of  the  voice- 
organs  is  reinforced  by  vibrations  communi- 
cated to  the  air  contained  in  the  resonance 
chambers.  (2)  Next  take  an  ordinary  por- 
celain flower-vase.  Sing  a  sonorous  A  (Italian) 
in  the  open,  on  the  middle  of  the  voice,  then 
repeat  thS  A  with  the  mouth  and  nose  inserted 
in  the  flower-vase,  and  the  vowel-sound  will  be 
neutralised,  and  the  vibration  to  a  great  extent 
suffocated.  In  like  manner  the  sound  which  has 
been  reinforced  by  the  good  position  of  some  of 
the  resonance  chambers  may  be  suffocated  and 
spoiled  by  a  bad  position  of  any  one  of  the  re- 
maining ones.  These  two  experiments,  simple  as 
they  are,  are  conclusive.  (3)  The  third,  less 
simple,  consists  in  whispering  the  vowels.  The 
five  elementary  sounds  of  huiguage  (the  Italian 
vowels)  will  be  found  in  the  following  order, 
I,  £,  A,  O,  U,  or  vice  versa>  each  vowu  giving 
a  musical   note  dependent  entirely  upon  the 
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raonanoe  of  the  duunben,  the  Urynx  giTing  no 
mosicAl  ■onnd,  but  only  a  rash  of  air  through  the 

JrlottiB.  I  givei  the  higheit  sound  and  U  the 
owest,  the  pitch  of  the  notes  being  fixed  by 
Helmholtz>  The  importance  of  these  three 
experiments  consists  in  their  clearly  showing 
how  the  smallest  deviation  from  a  certain  posi- 
tion produces  a  marked  change  of  resonance  in 
the  note,  and  an  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the 
vowel-sound. 

The  subject  of  Analysis  of  Language,  so  ex- 
haustively treated  by  Professor  Max  Miiller  in 
connexion  with  ethnological  research,  and  verv 
critically  entered  into  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  *  Speech 
in  Song,'  for  the  puipose  of  aidixig  the  singer,  is 
a  very  large  one,  and  the  following  diagram  of 
vowel-sounds,    and   table    of   consonants. 


are 
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designed  only  to  bring  immediately  under  notice 
in  «  concentrated  form  the  connexion  between 
pure  vowel-formation  and  articulation,  and  pure 
voice-production,  and  treat  only  of  the  principal 
sounds  of  the  five  languages  ali^ady  enumerated, 
as  they  must  be  sung. 

The  Italian  vowels  will  be  the  starting-point, 
because  they  are  the  pure  elementary  sounds  of 
Unguage  in  generaL  On  the  line  of  the  Phonic 
circle  will  be  found  all  the  vowel-sounds  in  the 
formation  of  which  there  is  no  initial  contrac- 
tion of  the  edge  of  the  lips  and  no  action  of 
the  point  of  the  tongue.  Thetie  sounds  ars 
placed  in  the  order  of  vocal  colour,  and  the 
numbers  represent  their  importance  for  singing. 
The  order  of  vowel-formation,  in  acoordanoe  witii 
whispered  vowel-sound,  is  as  follows. 


OBDEB  OF  WHISPERED  VOWEL-FORMATION. 
[For  Equivalentt,  see  Table  opposite.] 
II     eu     l«     utt     e^r     2^    ii»     ttv>     (pi     enU     eu     vJ     A\ 


0»     o"     U«     u« 


The  three  primary  elementary  lounde  of  vocal  language    A   I    U  l  nmnn»yxn^  m  «»  t*.ii.- 
The  two  ieeondwrelementaiyiounda  of  vocal  languaSo    JB    O       ^  Pronounced  as  in  Italian. 

o*    English  in  hat. 

ai«  French  normal  in  mtalade. 

a*    Knglieh  in  pott. 


8h<Nrt  Englieh  in  btU,  same 
iouid  long  in  vooal  part  of 
••|*'.w » 

Short  English  in  nut E 

Oloae  Italian  and  German   .    .    .    e 
Oloee  French  •    •    •  ^ e 

Short  English  in  CEO,  Mt  ....•! 


A   English  a  in/a/Acr. 


0  .  .   .   English  an  or  aw. 


o    •    .  Gloee  Italian,  Englieh,Qer* 
maxi,  and  French. 


vntfii.ii  *  T\9  .  ...  EngUA  oo  in  boon. 

?r*ff.  1    •••;•',  L,  ••••    ^  V  /  (ooneonant  w,  quickly  ar- 

(InWalooMonanty,  quickly  \  /  ticuUted.)  ^ 

•'tioulated.)  V  20/u EngUBh.Bhnrtin^oorf.flcwi^ 

and  transient  in  ok,  as  in 
o«<,  and  in  oie,  as  in  blom. 

~v*?*!S4i.^*5?!Il"^  *5Vv**'  *i*  ^°*!  9?  *S«  ^^^  ®'  **»•  <»*«^*«  »««  produced  without  any  Initial  action  of  tbe 
5Stti^t£^JiSE" "  **  ^  ^^^  ^^^  *^*  P^~*  ^  *^*  foniiation  ofthTeSmS 


In  forming  the  German  modified  vowels  lo,  la 
and  19,  there  is  more  or  less  contraction  of  the 
inner  edge  of  the  lips.  In  the  French  u  there  is 
great  contraction  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  Kps,  and 
the  end  of  the  tongue  presses  slightly  against  the 
inside  of  the  under  hp,  making  the  exit  for  the 
voice  as  small  as  is  compatible  with  the  emis- 
sion of  a  vowel-sound.  The  three  primary  vowels 
A,  I,  U  (Italian  sound),  give  three  definite, 
ultimate  positions  of  the  resonance  chambers. 
A  gives  the  most  perfect  tube,  and  therefoie  the 
largest,  roundest  sound.  It  is  a  mid-position 
with  the  best  proportion  of  parts,  and  produces 
the  normal  singing  vowel,  the  most  gratifying  of 
all  the  vowels  as  a  question  of  sound.  I  has  the 
mouth  filled  with  tongue,  its  root  and  the  larynx 
1  8es  BUli'i  tfaaslstioa. 


being  raised,  affording  a  very  small  flat  exit  for 
the  voice,  and  requiring  more  lung  presduie  in 
its  emission.  U  gives  the  largest  spaoe  in  the 
resonance  chamben,  the  tongue  being  retracted 
upon  itself,  with  its  root  and  the  larynx  drawn 
down.  With  the  contraction  and  protrusion  of 
the  lips  necessary  to  its  fonnation  it  cannot  be  a 
sonorous  vowel.  If  these  sounds  aro  purely  pro- 
nounced, without  that  baneful  stiffening  of  the 
root  of  the  tongue  so  very  general  in  this  country, 
the  secondary  sounds  4  and  5  can  be  found  by 
passing  from  one  primary  sound  to  another,  and 
the  other  gradations  in  the  same  way.  The 
sounds  within  the  circle  require  the  action  of  the 
lips  and  tongue.  The  three  sounds  8,  14,  and  9, 
above  the  circle,  require  care.  The  short  flat 
English  a  in  *  bat,'  as  spoken,  begets  a  position  of 
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the  mouth  inoompatible  with  good  voiee-prodac- 
tioD,  and  it  has  to  be  aligbtly  modified,  without 
however  destroying  its  individiuJity,  by  making 
that  large  phaiynx  so  dear  to  those  who  have  to 
do  with  the  voice.  The  FroDoh  nonnid  a  is  in 
the  same  direction,  bat  not  anite  so  flat»  while 
the  English  a  in '  past,*  etc.  brings  us  on  the  road 
home  to  the  normal  voweL  With  an  assiduous 
cultivation  of  the  ear  while  studying  positions, 
and  a  careful  avoidance  of  convulsion,  and  a 
keen  sense  of  how  small  a  deviation  fipom  a  good 
position  may  entirely  ruin  a  sound,  there  is  no 
reason  whjr  a  ffood  pronunciation  of  a  foreign 
language  snould  be  an  insurmountable  difficulty. 
No.  6  is  a  vowel  thftt  must  be  well  observed  in 
English  singing ;  also  the  fact  th^t  the  difference 
of  poeition  between  short  u^  and  Ai  is  not  very 
great,  while  the  difference  of  sound  as  a  question  of 
phonic  beauty  is  about  that  of  the  two  poles.  But 
a  real  difficulty  is  the  management  of  our  double 
vowels.  They  must  be  treated  and  sung  as  given 
in  the  TaUe  of  Vowel-sounds.  The  most  trouble- 
some case  is  that  of  the  combination  ire.  With 
two  notes  to  the  second  syllable  of '  desire*  it  is 
very  common  to  hear 


n^^ 


thy    baut't  da  -  -  •A-vwi 
This  syllable  must  be  rendered 


^^ 


<!•--•▲ 


Hn 


t.e.  one  inflected  syllable,  the  inflection  being  got 
over  as  quickly  and  smoothly  as  possible  after  the 
two  notes  have  been  vocalised  on  the  first  com- 
ponent part  of  the  t.  The  r  having  produced 
the  above  inflexion,  and  having,  in  other  cases 
changed  the  sound  of  the  vowel,  we  consider  it 
has  done  enough,  and  do  not  pronounce  it  at  all 
as  a  final.  The  mechanical  formation  of  conso- 
nants might  be  considered  for  the  most  part 
the  same  in  civilised  languages  if  all  nations 
spoke  equally  well.  But  we  are  sadly  careless, 
and  in  sinking  English  perhaps  the  most  serious 
&ult  of  all  is  the  neglect  of  finals.  We  have  so 
man^  words,  monosyllables  especially,  pronounced 
precisely  alike  in  all  respects  except  the  last  con- 
sonant sound ;  e.  g. 


babe 

bade 

bake 

bale 

bane 

bats 

bait 

baize 


hark  life 

heart  lied 

harp  like 

harm  lime 

hard  line 

hearth  light 

Heenlting  in  a  }*▼» 

lenielesB  sound  lithe 


All  reralting  in      without  finaL    Besulting  in 
6a|f  without  /ie  without 

fi*»*l-  final 

The  last  column  brings  to  mind  what  is  not  un- 
frequently  heard  in  the  oratorio  of  the  Messiah^ 
'The  people  that  walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a 
great  (ie.^ 

It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  hear  the  English  T 
and  D  pronounced  with  the  under  side  of  the 
tongue.    This  gives  something  of  a  Somersetshire 
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burr,  and  is  adopted  bv  the  Italian  acton  when 
they  imitate  the  English.  These  consonants,  in 
English,  must  be  pronounced  with  the  upper  side 
of  the  point  of  tne  tongue,  just  under  the  ridge 
terminating  the  vault  of  the  hard  palate  in  front. 
The  Italian  T  and  D  have  the  point  of  the 
tongue  lower  down,  fitting  into  the  angle  formed 
by  the  teeth  and  gums.  The  importanoe  of  pro- 
perly pronouncing  the  nasals  cannot  be  over- 
estimated.  The  necessary  management  of  the 
soft  palate,  and  the  general  a^enoe  thereof 
rightly  emphasised  by  Herr  Behnke  in  his  '  Me- 
chanism of  the  Human  Voice,'  was  probably  the 
foundation  of  M.  WarteFs  system  (pushed  to 
extremes)  of  vocalisation  with  the  closed  mouth. 
The  freedom  required  in  opening  the  nasal  pas- 
sages for  these  sounds  is  equally  required  to  dose 
them  when  singing  vowels.  'Diese  sounds  when 
defective  are  often  called  nasal,  when  in  hd 
they  are  not  nasal  enough,  and  sometimes  not  at 
all.  It  borders  on  the  ridiculous  to  hear  '  O  for 
the  vigs  of  a  dove.^ 

The  mechanism  of  the  Italian  double  consonanti 
will  be  faciUtated  by  taking  a  Latin  word,  peduf, 
for  example,  from  which  an  Italian  word,  petto, 
is  derived.  The  double  t  will  occupy  exactly  the 
same  space  of  time  as  the  et.  This  mechanism 
has  to  be  introduced  into  English  where  the  final 
of  one  word  is  the  initial  of  another,  e.  g,  *  when 
near,*  '  with  thee,*  '  aU  lost,*  *  if  fear.*  These 
details,  though  savouring  of  Uie  instruction-book, 
serve  to  point  out  how  dependent  voice-produc- 
tion and  pronunciation  are  upon  each  other,  and 
also  how  great  an  advantage  the  Italians  have 
over  other  nations  in  the  matter  of  language,  and 
how  their  school  of  singing  must  have  been  in- 
fluenced thereby.  Mr.  Elli8*s  book, '  Speech  in 
Song,*  should  be  read  carefully  by  students  of 
singing. 

Though  foreign  singers  are  often  indistinct, 
radical  faults  of  pronunciation  are  rare  with 
them  when  singing  their  own  language,  and  this 
on  account  of  the  less  complex  clmracter  of  their 
respective  tongues,  and  the  greater  simplicity  of 
their  orthography.  The  difficulties  of  English,  as 
'will  be  seen  from  the  tables  given,  are  consider- 
able, but  this  does  not  excuse  the  irritating  indif- 
ference of  many  English  amateurs  and  would-be 
artists,  in  the  matter  of  languages  generally.  It 
is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a  student  when  training 
for  a  8inger*s  career,  to  study  a  large  amount  of 
foreign  music,  extending  over  a  oonsiderable  time, 
the  words  being  always  carefully  translated  to 
him,  the  roots  explained,  and  the  analogies  be- 
tween the  foreign  language  and  his  own  pointed 
out,  in  the  hope  that  at  least  a  little  might  be 
'  picked  up  *  in  the  time,  and  yet,  in  tiie  end,  the 
student  shall  exhibit  total  ignorance  even  of  the 
definite  article.  In  some  cases  the  pronunciation 
has  been  more  than  fairly  acquired,  which  makes 
the  other  failure  the  more  unpardonable.  Nor 
is  the  common  utterance  of  bUnd  prejudice  par- 
ticularly edifying.  It  is  frequently  said,  'Ob 
French  is  a  horrible  language  to  sing;  it  is  oU 
xiasall|  or  'Grerman  is  a  wretched  laziguage  to 
sing ;  it  IB  all  guttural !  *    A  language  is  in  a 
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Single  Sodkds. 


2V>(a2  5tIeiioe. 

Month  hermet- 
ically doted   by 


a 

SiUpg.'      Posterior  i  do.    Vocal  cords 


Tempcrary  IfUer- 
nal  vocal  Sound, 

Lipe  aa 
Posterior 


before. 
ziarM 


< 


nares  closed.  Vo- 
cal corda  inac- 
tiT»:— 

P 


Tibxatixig  :-* 


B 


3 

< 

o 


Month  hermet- 
ically closed  in- 
ternally byetlge  of 
tongue  cleaving 
to  inside  of  npper 
teeth.  Posterior 
naree  dosed.  Lips 
apart.  Vocal 

cords  inaotiya}— 
T 


Tongue  aa  at  T. 
Posterior  nares 
do.  Vocal  cords 
vibrating.  Lips 
apart:— 


D 


i 

< 

< 


Internal  month 
dosed  by  contact 
of  back  of  tongue 
and  soft  palate. 
Posterior  nares 
dosed.  Forepart 
of  tongue  iree. 
Vocal  cords  inao- 
tive:— 

K 

(English,  G«r- 
man,  Italian  and 
French.  0  before 
a,  o,  «.  French 
q  and  qu). 


Mouth  aaatK. 
Posterior  nares 
do.  Vocal  cords 
vibrating:^ 


HardG 
(Enfflish,    Ger- 
man, Italian  and 
French.  Before  a, 
o, «). 


C<mHnuoiu  Vocal  Hound. 


Lipe  aa  before. 
Posterior  nares 
open.  Vocal  cords 
vibrating      firee- 

M 

ToDfpie  as  at  T. 
Posterior  nares 
open.  Vocal  cords 
vibrating  free- 
ly .- 


N 


B 


Back  of  tongrne 
drawn  down  de- 
taching sides  of 
tonffue  ftom  teeth 
and  gums.  Point 
only  attached. 
Vocal  cords  vi- 
brating freely  >— 


Mouth  aa  at  K. 
Posterior  nares 
open.  Vocal  cords 
vibrating  free- 
ly :- 


NG 

(English  and 
German). 


< 
I 

n 

M 


Back  of  tongue 
and    soft    palate 
nearly  in  contact.  | 
Voice       passing 
through  nose  and ' 
mouth  at  the  same ' 
time^— 


M  and  N 
(French). 


g 

o 

•J 

< 

O 

•J 

< 

>1 


Formed  from  uso  :- 
W 


Formed  from  i^:— 


Y 

(En0Uh, 

French  JTin 

mouiller.) 


J 
(Italian 

and 
German). 


,     DBNTO- 

1  Labials. 


Dewto- 

LINOUAU. 


Sibilants, 

LiNaUAL. 


Sibilants, 

LINOUO- 

Palatal. 


Nnifet.    Hard. 


Forcible  expulsion  of  air  between  lower  lip 
and  up|>er  teeth.    Vocal  cords  inactive  :— 

F,  PH 


Forcible  expulsion  of  aiz  between  point  of 
tonffue  and  edge  of  upper  teeth.  Smothered 
sibilation.    Vo<ad  cords  inactive  :— 

TH 
(final,  and  generally  beginning  nouns,  verba, 
adjectives  and  adverbs^ 


Forcible  expulsion  of  air  between  flattened 
point  of  tongue  and  angle  fonned  by  upper  teeth 
and  gums.    Vocal  cords  inactive  :— 

S 
(wofi  0  English  and  French  before  «,  i  and  y. 
French  Q). 

Same  operation  as  above  between  body  of 
tongue  azid  hard  palate :— 

SH 

(tu  in  '  sure,* '  -tion.'    Italian  sc  before  «•  and  i ; 
German  seA ;  French  eh). 


Bmsws.    Soft. 


Gentler  expulsion  of  air.  Vocal  corda  vibrat- 
ing fireely.    (3ther  conditions  aa  before :~ 

(soft/,  and  plUn  *  Stephen  *). 

Gentler  expulsion  of  air.  Vocal  cords  vibrat- 
ing freely.  Other  conditiona  as  before.  Ger- 
man v.— 

th 
(final  followed  by  e.    Generally  beginning  arti-  \ 
des,  pronouns,  prepositions  and  conjunctions. 


< 


(}entler  eacpulsion  of  air.  Vocal  cords  vibrat- 
ing freely.    Other  conditions  aa  before  :-^ 


(English,  German,  French  and  Italian,  z  Eng. 
andT^nch). 

Same  operation  as  above.   Vocal  cords  vibrat- 
ing.   Other  conditions  as  before  :— 

BU 

(in*  measure.*    Should  be  ZH, ' -sioa.*    French 

/  and  soft  g).  

j~  Upper  part  of  point  of  tongue   vibrating 
against  ftvnt  ridge  of  roof  of  the  mouth :— 

.     R 

(should  be  the  same  in  all  laogoagea)^ 


SOIT 
ASFl&ATB. 


Softened 
Palatal 

aspibatk. 

■ 


Breath  rather  forcibly  expelled  from 
lungs.  Vocal  cords  somewhat  brought 
together.    No  voloe  :— 

H 
(English,  German,  French.    Italian  at  the 
end  of  int^ections).   


G 

((Jerman  final). 


Hard 
Aspibate 

LlNOUO- 

Palatal. 


Habd 
Aspirate 
Palatal. 


Breath  expelled  between  middle  of  tongue 
and  roof  of  mouth  :— 


(German 
uvula). 


after  e. 


CH 

i,  a,  «,  fi, 


in  front  of 


CH 


(German  after  a,  o,  a,  behind  uvula). 


Compound  Sounds. 


English  CH  and  Italian  C  before  «,  <,  formed  of  TSH. 

English  and  ItalUn  soft  G  formed  of  D  and  ZH  or  D  and  French ;  or  soft  ^.  ^  t   *i«  *  *«  tin  //« 

German  and  Italian  single  Z,  and  German  initial  C  before  «  and  i,  composed  of  T  and  S,  and  lAtln  t  in  tia,  no. 
Italian  double  Z  in  'meaio*  and  derivatives  and  some  other  words,  formed  of  D  and  soft  S  or  Z. 

X  formed  of  KS.  ,-«..  ^  .  .j,.,-i- 

Italian  gl  before  i  and  gn  before  a^e^iiOt «,  formed  of  English  consonant  y  preceded  by  <  and  n. 

French  gn  in  Seigneur,  ditto. 

Italian  and  German  ?«,  same  as  English. 


f 
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great  measure  what  a  singer  makes  it.  If  our 
language,  as  it  is  too  often  spoken  or  sung, 
contained  no  more  objectionable  sound  than  a 
Hanoverian  lady*8  guttural,  we  should  be  very 
fortunate. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  all  the 
purer  and  more  sonorous  parts  of  language  in 
general  are  Italian.  We  thus  arrive  at  a  first 
reason  why  singing  should  have  naturally  flour- 
ished in  Italy.  The  unsatisfactory  treatment  of 
our  own  language  is  a  first  reason  why  it  does 
not  flourish  as  it  ought  with  us.  In  using  foreign 
languages  we  dread  affectation,  and  are  glad  to 
comfort  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  the 
world  at  large  will  not  recognise  our  defects. 
Whom  ought  we  really  to  consider — ^the  many 
who  may  not  recognise  the  defects,  or  the  one  or 
two  nati  ves  who  may  be  present  ?  Dread  of  aflect- 
ation  must  be  got  over  by  careful  study  and 
habit. 

From  the  foregoing  tables  it  will  be  seen  that, 
for  singing  purposes,  the  elements  of  language 
are  reducible  to  a  small  compass.  It  is  very 
important  that  a  standard  of  pronunciation  should 
be  established,  and  individual  peculiarities  eli- 
minated from  language  that  is  to  be  sung.  In 
our  daily  intercourse  we  tolerate  and  involun- 
tarily approve  peculiarities  (provided  they  are 
not  too  glaring)  in  those  with  whom  we  are  in 
sympathy,  the  peculiarities  themselves  bringing 
the  mdividuality  home  to  us.  But  the  ear  is 
not  then  seeking  the  gratification  *of  a  special 
sense  possessed  by  almost  every  human  being 
in  his  different  degree,  and  by  many  ani- 
mals,— susceptibility  to  the  charm  of  musical 
sound.  The  moment  we  come  to  music,  its 
catholicity  requires  that  its  rendering  should  be 
unalloyed  by  anything  that  can  interrupt  its 
flow  into  the  soul.  Individualities  of  timbre 
must  of  course  exist,  but  there  is  that  within  us 
which  accepts  and  morally  assimilates  these 
characteristics;  provided,  again,  they  are  not 
so  marked  as  to  counterbalance  other  and 
fitting  qualifications.  Peculiarity  and  indistinct- 
ness of  pronunciation  are  two  great  and  well- 
known  barriers  to  the  adequate  enjoyment  of 
vocal  music;  the  first  because  it  is  constantly 
drawing  the  attention  from  what  ought  to  be 
almost  ethereal,  and  the  second  because  it  sets 
the  hearer  thinking  what  it  is  all  about,  and  the 
moment  he  begins  to  think  he  ceases  to  feol. 

Another  cause  for  the  developement  of  sing- 
ing in  Italy  was  the  necessity  for  finding  the 
best  singers  for  the  Papal  service,  in  which 
females  were  not  permitted  to  take  part.  Boys 
were  employed  aa  in  our  own  cathedrals,  and 
counter-tenors,  or  falsetto-singers,  chiefly  Span- 
iards. But  aa  solo-singing  increased  in  imports 
uice,  the  counter-tenors  no  doubt  began  to 
realise  the  fact  that  by  cultivating  the  falsetto 
they  were  ruining  their  more  robust  registers, 
and  the  fact  became  more  and  more  patent  that 
as  soon  as  a  boy  was  beginning  to  acquire  some 
cultivation  of  taste  his  voice  left  him.  This  led 
to  the  custom  of  preventing  the  voice  from 
breaking,  by  artificial  means.    In  the  case  of 
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these  singers  there  was  hardly  any  ceasation 
in  the  course  of  study  from  early  to  more  nui- 
ture  years.     There  was  not  the  total  stoppage 
of  work,  the  enforced  interval  of  two  or  three 
years  for  the  voice  to  settle,  and  the  recom- 
mencement  under  totally  different  conditions. 
The  long  course  of  uninterrupted  study  would 
bring  the  art  of  vocalisation  to  p^ection,  and 
these  perfect  singers,  who  were  afterwards  Intro 
duced  upon  the  stage,  became,  as  the  art  pro- 
gressed, models  of  style  and  execution  (aocordin^ 
be  it  understood,  to  the  taste  of  the  period), 
and  furnished  many  of  the  best  singing-masters. 
The  first  victim  of  the  brutal  custom  alluded 
to  was  the  Padre  Rossini,  admitted  into  tiie 
Pontifical  Chapel  in  1601,  and  nearly  the  last 
was  Crescentini,  who  died  in  1846.    The  last 
Papal  falsetto  singer  was  Giovanni  de  Sanctos. 
who  died  at  Rome  in  1625.    In  addition  to 
the  influences  already  named,  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority would  have  its  effect,  at  any  rate  in 
the  early  stages  of  study,  in  exacting  the  neces- 
sary application  on  the  part  of  students. 

Subordination  to  teachers  existed  in  times 
gone  by,  and  the  gradual  developement  of 
volume  of  voice  and  the  power  of  exact  execu- 
tion, without  the  sacrifice  of  quality,  and  the 
cultivation  of  taste  (the  abstract  of  judgment,  a 
sense  of  proportion  and  fitness)  were  the  results. 
The  observance  of  the  second  golden  precept  in 
studying  singing,  '  Work  for  quality,  and  power 
will  take  care  of  itself,'  has  not  been  sufficiently 
carried  out  in  later  times. 

At  a  not  very  remote  time  no  females  wa« 
permitted  to  appear  on  the  stage  at  Rome  in 
any  entertainment,  operatic,  dramatic,  or  chore* 
graphic,  the  singing  parts  being  filled  by  the 
best-looking  artificisd  soprani  and  contralti  that 
could  be  found.  It  is  an  injustice  to  ascribe  to 
individuals  of  this  class  a  deficiency,  necessarily, 
of  intellectual  power  or  of  personal  courage. 
History  sets  this  question  quite  at  rest.  Nor 
are  defects  in  the  powers  of  articulation  peculiar 
to  them.  Not  one  in  a  hundred,  scarcely,  of 
ordinary  mortals  is  free  from  some  fiulure  in  this 
respect. 

Very  little  seems  to  be  known  about  solo 
singers  before  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century, 
the  period  in  fact  at  which  they  were  really  re- 
quired. Caccini,  the  composer,  and  his  daughter 
are  said  to  have  been  both  fine  singers.  The 
monodic  form  growing  with  Caccini  and  his 
immediate  successors  brought  with  it,  of  neces- 
sity, a  corresponding  growth  of  the  vocal  art. 
The  great  stride  miwie  by  Monteverde  and  Ca- 
valli  towards  the  modem  opera,  their  amplifica- 
tion of  the  orchestra,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  recitative  by  Carissimi  and  others,  gave  so 
great  «n  impulse  to  the  study  of  using  the  voice, 
that  in  a  comparatively  short  time  there  was 
without  doubt  some  very  fine  singing,  if  music  of 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century  had  adequate 
interpretation ;  and  if  not  its  continued  produc- 
tion would  speedily  have  come  to  an  end. 
Amongst  the  cantatas  of  Luigi  Rossi  in  the 
British  Museum,  is  one  in  particular,  *  Gelosia ' 
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(composed  about  1640)  requiring  all  the  qnalifica- 
tioDB  of  a  fine  singer — voice  (tenore  robusto,  high 
baritone,  or  mezzo-soprano),  declamatory  power, 
pathos,  and  agility.  Another,  by  Garissirai,  'Vit- 
toria,'  demands  vigorous  singling.  The  latter  is 
well-known,  and  both  are  published  amongst  'Les 
Gloires  de  Tltalie.'  The  dnunatio  force  exacted  by 
a  just  rendering  of  the  kind  of  music  named,  and 
which  had  been  naturally  brought  about  by  the 
creation  of  the  recitative,  by  degrees  gave  place  to 
a  more  mechanical  style  of  singing.  The  constant 
recitative  became  monotonous,  and  rhythmical 
airs,  more  and  more  formal,  came  into  vogue, 
their  formality  being  afterwards  relieved  by  set 
passages  or  divisions.  The  singers  above  referred 
to  brought  their  vocalisation  to  such  a  grade  of 
perfection  and  exactness  that  they  must  have 
snug  really  with  the  precision  of  an  instrument. 
This  wonderful  power  of  exact  execution  culmin- 
ated  in  Porpora's  famous  pupils,  Farinelli  and 
Caffarelli.  [See  those  names.]  It  is  said  that 
Porpora  kept  Caffarelli  for  five  or  six  years  to  one 
page  of  exercises  and  nothing  else,  and  1^  the 
end  of  the  time  told  him  he  was  the  greatest 
singer  in  Europe.  This  is  of  course  an  exaggera- 
tion, since  such  taste  and  style  as  those  of  Gbffa- 
relli  cannot  be  formed  by  fk  page  of  exercises ; 
but  it  embodies  the  principle  of  slow  patient 
work,  and  of  gradual  development,  instead  of 
the  forcing  of  nil  the  powers.  Few  are  blest  with 
naturally  perfect  voices,  and  it  is  even  probable 
that  Porpora  did  prescribe  to  Caffiirelli  a  certain 
set  of  exercises  to  be  used  daily.  It  is  the  con- 
stant practice  of  certain  passages  that  overcomes 
defects.  The  passages  (some  examples  of  which 
are  here  given)  in  much  of  the  music  of  that 
date,  especially  that  of  Porpora,  are  really  in- 
strumental passages,  strongly  resembling  the 
▼ocalizzi  of  the  period  [see  Solfbooio],  and 
possessing  but  little  interest  beyond  the  surprise 
that  their  exact  performance  would  create. 


Artaxerxet. 


Hasss. 


,AU^ro  anai. 


TT^ns^^- 


gcf/l'^fefe^ 


errreiere-ci 
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"i  i(l[,J*  J  ^^^T^jJ*  ^^^1" 


$ 


AUenro. 


AdHoMO. 


YsiLAciifr. 


^^g^ti^ 


a  laoenr 


j|^rr.^g^ 


^fef^^pffl  Jir£g£^.  Jffill 


-^^^igj^JWjIS^sf^J^^' 


5M 


snrama 


SINGIKO. 


m 


p 


m 


^ 


^ 


^ 


s 


It  would  be  imponsible  to  ring  this  kind 
of  muBic  accompanied  by  any  great  dramatic 
action,  rince  action  woald  throw  the  voice  off  ita 
balance  and  do  away  with  the  exact  execution 
which  was  the  main  attraction  of  the  music; 
thui  by  degrees  a  great  deal  of  the  singing  will 
have  become  unirapasrioned,  the  singer  will  have 
stood  to  sing  his  songs  without  troubling  him- 
self to  act,  and  the  wonderful  execution  and  the 
peculiarity  of  the  voices — many  of  which  are  said 
to  have  been  very  fine,  with  a  tone  like  that  of  a 
highly  developed  boy*s  voice — will  have  exercised 
a  certain  fascination  over  the  hearer,  and  have 
become  for  a  time  the  fashion.  One  of  the  finest 
of  these  ringers  was  Pacchierotti,  who  with  a 
defective  voice,  possessed  high  intelligence,  and 
made  himself  a  consummate  artist ;  the  last  heard 
in  England  being  Velluti  (bom  1781,  died  1861 ; 
in  London  with  Mendelwohn  in  1839),  also  a 
highly  finished  artist,  famous  for  his  phrasing  and 
for  the  grace  of  his  ringing  generally. 

The  music  of  Handel,  Scarlatti  and  Hasse, 
while  mechanically  difficult  enough,  called  fortb 
broader  artistic  powers,  possessed  by  these  great 
ringers  in  an  equal  degree  with  mere  agility, 
when  occasion  required  them;  and  the  names 
of  Farinelli,  Caffarelli,  Gizziello,  Bemaoohi,  Car- 
estini,  Senesino,  etc.,  and  others,  formed  a  bright 
array  of  vocalists.  About  the  same  time  the  cele- 
brated Faustina  (Mme.  Hasse)  and  Cuzzoni  were 
most  brilliant  singers.  Faustina  is  said  to  have 
had  such  extraordinary  powers  of  respiration 
that  it  was  supposed  she  could  sing  both  inspiring 
and  expiring.  Her  agility  was  marvellous.  Basses 
were  now  recognised,  amongst  whom  Boschi  and 
Montagnana,  with  voices  of  large  compass,  were 
very  fine  singers.  The  following  extract  from  a 
song  sung  by  the  latter  requires  exact  intonation. 


Adriano, 


Ybhacini. 


""■ii-"g''mim[L'-ict;-rJ''i 


di*  Mm  lUn 


'firi'lTrrfruiiiiiii 


ehl  dl  ■olUr. 


In  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th  century  voices  of 
exceptional,  in  two  cases  almost  phenomenal,  oom* 
pass  appeared.  That  of  Agujari,  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  Mozart,  extendra  upwards  to  C  in 
altissimo.  Another  account  gives  her  two  fair 
octaves,  from  A  below  the  stave  to  A  in  alt 
(which  .would  be  only  the  compass  of  a  good 


meBEO-soprano),  but  says  that  she  had  in  early 
youth  another  octave.  Mozart,  however,  may  be 
trusted ;  and  as  she  was  27  when  he  heaid  her  in 
1770,  and  her  early  youth  over,  it  is  clear  that  she 
had  a  remarkable  compass.  The  very  high  part 
of  the  voice  may  poetiibly  have  left  her  before  she 
was  far  advanced  in  years.  In  early  life  a  very 
large  compass  is  not  a  great  rarity.  A  male  voice 
in  the  writer's  experience,  soon  after  breaking, 
could  sound  notes  from  A,  ist  space  bass,  to 
treble  G  in  alt,  the  upper  octave  and  a  half  being, 
it  is  true,  fidsetto  (uring  the  word  in  its  ordinary 
acceptation,  and  not  as  applied  to  the  middle 
register).  In  about  a  year,  as  the  lower  registers 
increased  in  firmness,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
upper  octave  disappeared.  Voices  that  can  tovmd 
three  octaves  are  not  very  unusual,  and  such  a 
voice  has  been  met  with  in  a  boy ;  but  a  com- 
pass of  two  good  octaves  is  a  great  gift.  A 
mezzo-soprano  voice  has  been  heard  that  could 
touch  6  on  the  bottom  line  of  the  bass  clef; 
not  a  usable  note,  but  sufficiently  defined  to  be 
clearly  recognised ;  while  a  voice,  undeniably 
tenor  in  quality,  had  a  compass  from  the  same 
note,  to  D  above  the  bass  stave,  and  no  more. 
These  are  freaks  of  nature.  Young  contraltos 
firequently  have  a  spurious  upper  octave  which 
disappears  as  the  voice  strengthens.  Fischer, 
the  great  German  bass,  had  a  compass  of  from 
D  below  the  bass  stave  to  A  above,  an  extra- 
ordinary range  for  a  male  voice  without  falsetto. 
His  organ  must  have  been  ringularly  powerful 
and  flexible.  In  Rusria,  bass  voices  reaching  to 
A  or  G  below  the  bass  stave  are  not  uncommon, 
but  they  have  not  generally  a  large  compass. 
A  family  of  Russian  Jews,  of  three  generations, 
Mng  together  in  London  about  the  year  1843* 
The  grandfather,  with  a  long  patriarclial  beard, 
sang  down  to.  A  below  the  bass  stave,  but  he 
had  not  many  notes,  and  was  in  fact  a  contra- 
basso.  He  only  vocalised,  and  that  in  part- 
rourio.  Taking  this  low  A  as  a  starting-point, 
and  Agujari's  high  G  as  the  other  extreme,  the 
human  voice  has  the  astounding  compass  of 
nearly  five  octaves  and  a  half.  Germany's  first 
great  female  singer,  Mara,  with  a  very  beautiful 
voice  of  3 1  octaves,  from  low  G  to  high  £,  must 
have  been  one  of  the  finest  of  these  great  singers. 
The  compass  is  that  of  a  magnificent  soprano 
drammatico,  and  as  she  is  said  to  have  poasessed 
solid  talent,  and  to  have  been  a  good  muridan, 
riie  must  have  been  splendid.  Banti  had  most 
probably  about  three  octaves.  She  reached  high 
G,  the  voice  being  beautiful  and  her  execution 
perfect.  Mrs.  BilUngton,  with  German  blood  on 
the  father^s  side,  was  another  example  of  large 
compass  from  A  to  A,  3  octaves.  Gatalani,  again, 
had  a  beautiful  voice  up  to  high  G,  and  marvellous 
execution.  In  the  present  day,  Carlotta  Patti  and 
Miss  Robertson  are  examples  of  high  range. 

In  oonridering  the  large  compass  of  some  of  the 
voices  just  mentioned,  it  might  seem  marvellous 
how  BO  small  an  instrument  can  produce  not  only 
so  great  a  range  of  notes,  but  notes  of  so  much 
power.    The  investigations  of  Manuel  Garda,^ 
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Cxefmak,  Dr.  Mandl,^  Madame  Seller,'  Dr. 
Luschka,'  Dr.  Morell  Mackenzie,*  Mr.  Gk)idoii 
Holmes,*  and  Herr  Emil  Behnke,'  have  done  a  vast 
deal  to  elucidate  much  that  concerns  the  cognate 
subjects  of  Toice-prodnction  and  of  registers,  and 
to  scatter  to  the  winds  untenable  theories — such 
for  instance  as  that  the  varying  pitch  of  notes  is 
the  result  of  harmonics  formed  in  the  resonance- 
chambers  ;  that  the  falsetto  is  produced  by  the 
laryngeal  saccnli  acting  like  a  hazel-nut  made 
into  a  whistle,  eto. ;  but  the  difficulties  of  ade- 
quate laryngoscopio  observation  prevent  the 
dearing  op  of  many  perplexing  details.  In  con- 
sulting the  above-mentioned  works  some  confu- 
sion arises  from  a  difference  of  nomenclature,  not 
only  in  the  matter  of  registers,  but- of  those  aU- 
important  anatomical  items,  the  voice  membranes, 
variously  called  vocal  coids,  bands,  ligaments, 
lips,  and  reeds.  In  the  latter  case  this  is  not 
of  so  much  importance,  as  it  is  easy  to  recognise 
that  they  all  refer  to  the  same  part ;  but  in  naming 
the  registers,  it  makes  aU  the  difference  whether 
the  term  'falsetto'  is  used  under  the  old  ac- 
ceptation, or  under  that  of  Garcia,  who  applies  it 
to  the  middle  register.  The  old  terms, 'chest* 
(open  and  closed),  'head,*  *  mixed,' and  'falsetto* 
—though  objected  to  as  unscientific  and  based 
upon  sensations  and  fancies — certainly  give  as 
good  an  idea  of  the  respective  registers  as  the 
newly-proposed  terms, '  lower  and  upper  thick,' 
'  lower  and  upper  thin,*  and  '  small.'  The  terms 
Voce  di  petto,  or  di  tettaf  FaUetto,  Voce  mistat 
or  Mezza  voce;  aprire  and  chiudere — to  denote 
the  passing  from  what  is  called  here  the  open  to 
the  close  chest  register  (to  which  Randegger's 
terms  'lower  and  upper  series  of  chest  register* 
correspond) — have  been  used  by  the  Italians 
through  the  whole  time  when  the  art  of  singing 
was  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  it  is 
now ;  and  until  undeniably  better  terms  can  be 
found  it  is  inexpedient,  on  the  score  of  intelligi- 
bility, to  quit  the  old  ones.  The  term  'chest 
register*  applied  to  the  series  of  tones  produced 
with  the  larynx  drawn  down  towards  the  chest 
by  the  stemo- thyroid  muscles,  and  causing  larynx 
and  chest  to  vibrate  in  one,  is  quite  to  the  point. 
*  Open '  and  '  close  *  are  applied  to  vowel-tounds, 
and  since  the  open  and  dose  chest-rasters  give 
the  same  quality  of  tone  as  open  and  close  vowels 
— having,  there  is  little  doubt,  the  larynx  in  the 
same  condition  in  both  cases — the  terms  are  quite 
legitimate.  Again,  *  falsetto,*  when  applied  to  a 
Twister  so  different  in  tone  from  the  chest  voice 
as  to^  seem,  in  many  cases,  to  belong  to  another 
individual,  or  even  another  sex,  is  not  at  aU  an 
inappropriate  term.  But  though  the  falsetto 
differs  so  entirely  from  cheet-voice,  it  may  be 
used,  if  reached  through  the  head- voice,  in 
diminishing  a  note  to  a  point ;  but  only  when, 
by  practice,  the  different  registers  are  perfectly 
blended.    In  some  cases  the  falsetto  is  so  strong 
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as  to  be  undistinguishable  from  head-voice,  as 
in  some  cases  also  a  strong  head-voice  may  in 
the  higher  notes  be  mistaken  for  chest.  Wachtel's 
high  notes  were  produced  by  a  mixed  chest  and 
head  voice.  How  all  these  gradations  are  brought 
about  is  not  quite  dear,  but  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  attenuation  of  the  vibrating  element  is 
effected  in  each  successive  higher  register,  as 
in  a  thinner  string  upon  the  violin ;  and  also 
that  in  the  case  of  falsetto,  part  of  the  voice- 
membranes  (or  vocal  cords)  is  shut  off  or  'stopped,' 
either  by  a  node,  or  by  constriction  of  the  complex 
thyroarytenoid  musdes.  If  it  should  hereafter  be 
found  that  any  part  of  these  muscles  is  quite  of  the 
nature  of  the  tongue,  with  fibres  running  in  many 
different  directions,  and  thus  capable  of  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  any  point  of  the  voice  mem- 
branes, a  good  deal  would  be  accounted  for. 

Notwithstanding  difference  of  nomenclature, 
Herr  Behnke's  work  is  a  most  welcome  addition 
to  the  practical  literature  on  the  subject.  Apropos 
of  nomendature  generally,  would  not  a  standing 
committee  be  advisable  to  settle  points  of  this 
kind  from  time  to  time?  If  a  writer  advances 
an  opinion,  and  there  is  reason  to  differ  from  it, 
it  is  a  long  time  before  a  counter-suggestion,  is 
available.  Whereas  a  friendly  personal  inter- 
change of  ideas  might  speedily  bring  about  a 
satisfactory  condusion.  This  question  might  be 
taken  up  by  the  Musical  Association  or  the  Koyal 
College  of  Music.    But  to  resume. 

After  Catalan!,  the  operatic  style  advanced  in 
the  direction  of  dramatic  force,  and  entered  on 
the  golden  era  of  united  singing  and  acting,  much 
to  the  displeasure  of  the  older  critics,  who  de- 
lighted in  singing  unaccompanied  by  much  ges- 
ticulation. Pasta  may  be  said  to  have  shown 
the  way  to  unite  fine  singing  with  classic  acting, 
so  that  the  two  should  aid  each  other.  Endowed 
by  nature  with  a  harsh  veiled  voice,  she  worked 
with  prodigious  determination  to  reduce  it  to 
obedience,  and  at  the  same  time  made  a  special 
study  from  antique  sculpture  of  the  most  effec- 
tive gestures,  and  the  claissical  mode  of  arranging 
drapery.  When  nearly  sixty  she  had  still  pre- 
served a  wonderful  power  of  mezza  voce  when 
singing  in  private.  One,  who,  like  many  Ger- 
mans, had  great  dramatic  genius,  but  whose  vocal 
powers  were  chiefly  of  the  declamatory  kind, 
created  an  immense  sensation  about  50  years  ago, 
wherever  she  appeared.  This  was  Schroder- 
Devrient,  who  created  the  part  of  Fidelio,  and 
sang  it  in  the  presence  of  the  illustrious  com- 
poser of  that  opera  to  his  entire  satisfaction. 
A  singer  who  held  for  some  years  the  post  of 
reigning  favourite  was  Malibran,  a  woman  of 
great  genius,  marred  by  a  good  deal  of  caprice. 
Giulia  Grisi,  with  less  genius  than  Pasta  and 
Malibran,  but  with  a  lovely  voice,  great  beauty, 
and  much  natural  talent,  was  as  persistently  re- 
cognised as  queen  of  song,  through  a  long  series 
of  years,  as  any  public  favourite,  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  Adelina  Patti.  She  formed 
one  of  the  famous  quartet  with  Rubini,  Tam- 
burini,  and  Liablache,  Rubini  on  his  retirement 
being  replaced  by  Mario.    This  quartet  sang 
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together  for  many  years,  and  were  united  by 
such  strong  ties  of  friendship,  and  sach  absence 
of  anything  in  the  shape  of  artistic  jealousy,  that 
the  perfeoSon  of  the  ensemble  was  at  once  their 
own  delight  and  that  of  their  admirers.  A  very 
fine  contralto,  Marietta  Brambilla,  sang  about 
the  same  time.  Grisi  had  considerable  versa- 
tility, singing  Norma,  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Ninetta 
(in  La  Gazza  ladra),  Norina  (in  Bon  Pasquale), 
Elvira  (in  I  Puritani),  all  w^.  Contemporary 
with  Grisi  was  Persiani,  a  very  oharmihg  singer 
and  actress,  in  spite  of  a  not  very  pleasing  voice 
and  a  somewhat  plain  exterior.  She  could  not 
take  such  parts  as  Norma  or  Anna  Bolena  with 
effect,  but  she  sang  with  unaffected  pathos,  and 
executed  florid  music  very  perfectly.  After  Grisi 
and  Persiani,  Bosio  and  Piocolomini  held  a  high 
place  in  the  artistic  world,  and  Sontag,  a  graceful 
and  captivating  singer,  reappeared  after  some 
years'  retirement.  Another  great  example  of  the 
victory  of  Art  over  Nature  was  Malibran's  sister 
Pauline  ( Viardot),  a  woman  of  great  genius  with 
a  defective  voice,  who  became  a  worthy  repre- 
sentative of  the  great  Garcia  family.  At  the  time 
of  the  foundation  of  the  second  Opera  House, 
Govent  Garden,  to  which  Grisi  and  Mario,  and 
Costa  as  conductor,  transfMred  their  services, 
there  appeared  a  star  of  great  magnitude,  of 
whom  so  much  had  been  heard  as  might  have 
endangered  a  first  appearance.  Perhaps,  however, 
no  success  was  ever  more  complete  than  that  of 
Jenny  Lind  (Madame  (Soldschmidt).  Her  special 
characters  during  her  career  in  London  were 
Alice  (Roberto  U  Diavolo),  Maria  (La  Figlia 
del  reggimento),  Amina,  Lucia,  Susanna,  and 
similar  parts,  in  which  the  softer  attributes  of 
the  female  character  predominate.  And  even 
in  those  parts  which  were  not  her  greatest  suc- 
cesses she  always  did  something  better  than  it 
had  been  done  before.  In  Norma  the  oavatina 
'  Casta  Diva'  was  sung  by  her  with  infinite  pathos 
and  grace.  There  was  a  slight  veil  upon  the 
mid<Ue  and  lower  part  of  the  voice,  but  it  was 
only  sufficient  to  give  it  substance.  Her  Alice 
was  an  impersonation  of  the  highest  order.  Seen 
from  a  proscenium  box  at  a  distance  of  only  a 
couple  of  yards  in  the  old  Her  Majesty^s  Theatre, 
every  look  and  gesture  was  reality.  The  scene 
by  the  cross  was  one  not  to  be  easily  foigotten. 
The  Bertram  was  the  famous  German  bass, 
Staudigl,  who  with  very  little  help  in  the  way 
of  stage  paint,  etc.,  contrived  to  give  his  usually 
good-natured  face  an  expression  of  stony  fiend- 
ishness  that  was  actually  appalling.  With  little 
gesticulation  he  seemed  reaJly  to  bAve  the  power 
of  magnetising  with  his  glance.  Jenny  Lind 
had  a  great  faculty  of  working  up  to  a  climax 
with  a  minimum  of  apparent  effort,  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  effect.  Her  execution  was  most  per- 
fect, and  her  high  notes  rich  and  clear.  In 
the  !Figlia  del  Heggimento  she  gave  a  sudden 
display  of  brilliant  florid  singing  that  was  truly 
marvellous.  In  the  scene  in  which  the  aunt 
is  giving  Maria  a  singing-lesson  on  an  anti- 
quated tune,  bored  to  death,  and  with  her  mind 
wandering  to  the  scenes  of  her  former  life,  she  I 


broke  forth  into  a  veritable  flood  of  vocalisation ; 
roulades,  quickly  reiterated  notes,  triUs,  etc.,  in 
such  rapid  succession  and  for  such  a  leng^th  cf 
time,  that  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  where  the 
strength  came  from.  It  was  quite  a  stroke  of 
genius,  the  more  unexpected  as  oocurring  in  one 
of  Donizetti's  inferior  operas.  Jenny  Lind  was 
also  a  great  oratorio  singer.  [For  her  other  great 
operatic  successes  see  vol.  ii.  p.  141.]  Some 
cttdenoes  of  Mile.  Lind's  own,  given  here,  are 
examples  of  her  powers  of  vocalisation.  They 
were  not  sung  as  mere  passages  of  agility,  but  to 
their  absolute  perfection  of  execution  was  added 
an  expressive  significance  which  thia  wonderful 
artist  knew  so  well  how  to  throw  into  everything 
she  sang.  Two  more  examples  will  be  found  in 
the  article  above  mentioned. 

(i)    Luekt  di  Lammermoor, 
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(a)    Beatrice  d«  Teitda. 
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(3)    Beatrice  di  Tenda. 
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Musical  decoration,  in  the  fonn  of  cadences  or 
passages  of  agility,  adds  much  meaning  to  the 
music  in  which  it  is  judiciously  introduced,  and 
is  as  reasonable  and  as  consonant  with  the 
canons  of  art  as  architectural  decoration.  What- 
ever the  orig^  or  precise  meaning  of  a  trill  may 
be,  its  effect,  in  the  right  place  and  well  ex- 
ecuted, is  prodigiously  fiiie.  Indeed  the  result 
of  ornament  is  often  greatly  out  of  proportion  to 
its  appearance.  When  the  two  sisters  Marchisio 
appeared  at  Milan  about  the  year  1856  in  *  Semi- 
ramide,'  the  soprano  introduced  a  little  passage 
at  the  end  of  the  air '  Bel  raggio '  thus, — 


i 


s^^ 


W=M 


i; 


i 


3 


qui  ft    m« nr  -  ri  • 

and  later,  in  the  duet '  Ebben,  a  te,  ferisci  * — 
AUmto. 


"^  elel,  lo  lal    •    -    t1        11     tao^^    |fc  -  -  -  ^or. 


del,  lo  lal 

These  passages  do  not  look  very  much  on 
paper,  but  their  effect,  executed  without  the 
smallest  apparent  premeditation,  and  with  a 
spontaneous  dan  de  voix,  was  simply  electric. 
In  the  final  air  in  '  Lucrezia  Borgia,  in  which 
Lucrezia  reproaches  the  Duke  with  causing  the 
death  of  her  son,  the  long  descending  scales  and 
rising  passages  give  immense  vehemence  to  her 
agony  of  grief,  and  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
measured  sequential  passages  which  Farinelli  pro- 
bably sang  without  changing  his  position. 

While  Jenny  Lind  was  achieving  the  success 
we  have  described  in  the  Haymarket,  there  ap- 
peared at  the  rival  house  in  Covent  Garden  the 
famous  Alboni,  a  superb  contralto,  or  rather 
mezzo  soprano,  of  considerable  compass  and  great 
flexibility.  But  during  the  very  reign  of  the  great 
singers  enumerated  above  there  set  in  a  dete- 
rioration in  the  art  of  singing.  Its  very  perfection 
at  that  time  was,  in  a  way,  the  first  cause  of  its 
decadence.  The  singer  had  become  all  paramount^ 
and  opera  had  agnin  drifted  into  convention- 
ality«  Numbers  of  operas  were  brought  out 
that  were  weak  imitations,  first  of  good  works, 
and  then  of  one  another,  vnitten  chiSy  to  afford 


the  singer  the  opportunity  for  display  in  arias  of 
stereotyped  form  encumbered  by  a  great  deal  of 
flimsy  padding,  and  the  higher  forms  of  com- 
position were  less  and  less  to  be  found,  until  at 
last,  as  Wagner  says,  the  capacities  of  the  orches- 
tra were  almost  entirely  ignored,  and  it  sank  to 
the  level  of  a  huge  guitar.  It  rose  afterwards,  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  did  not  know  how  to 
use  it,  to  the  height  of  a  huge  brass  band.  The 
reaction  was  brought  about  with  too  much  pride 
and  too  little  temper.  The  voice,  from  having 
been  almost  exclusively  considered,  began  to  be 
almost  as  exclusively  ignored.  As  the  new  style 
of  music  required  more  force  than  delicacy  in  its 
execution,  a  much  shorter  and  more  superficial 
artistic  preparation  was  needed  to  give  some- 
thing of  a  rendering.  The  possessor  of  a  strong 
voice,  after  a  few  months',  instead  of  a  few  years* 
work,  entered  upon  the  operatic  career  with 
powers  not  half  developed  or  brought  under 
contrd,  and  therefore  unprepared  to  support  the 
greater  strain  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  The 
voice  itself  necessitated  increased  forcing  to  make 
the  required  noise,  and  speedy  deterioration  was 
the  frequent  result.  Mara  sang  the  'Creation'  at 
the  Norwich  Festival,  and  was  asked  how  she 
liked  it.  She  answered  that  it  was  the  first  time 
she  had  ever  accompanied  an  orchestra.  What 
would  she  have  said  to  some  modem  operas  ? 

A  vocal  vice  next  sprang  into  existence; 
namely,  a  departure  frx>m  the  steadily  sustained 
note.  It  took  two  forms,  the  Vibrato  and  the 
Tremolo,  The  first  had  been  introduced  by 
Bubini,  and  its  abuse  was  the  one  thing  in  his 
singing  which  could  have  been  spared.  Both 
are  legitimate  means  of  expression  in  dramatic 
music,  when  used  sparingly  in  the  proper  time 
and  place;  but  when  constantly  heard  are  in^ 
tolerable.  They  (the  Tremolo  especially)  cause  at 
first  a  painful  sensation  by  suggesting  a  state  of 
nervous  excitement  that  must  infallibly  be  ra- 
pidly fatal ;  but  this  soon  subsides,  and  they  are 
felt  to  be  mere  abominable  mannerisms,  express- 
ing nothing  at  all  but  a  direful  want  of  control 
over  the  feelings.  And  there  is  no  greater  nuisance 
in  life  than  cheap  tears.  Ferri,  a  baritone  who 
sang  at  the  Scala  about  1853,  made  use  of  the 
tremolo  upon  every  note,  to  such  an  extent  that 
his  whole  singing  was  a  bad  wobbling  trill. 
Almost  all  the  singers  of  that  time  induced  in 
it.  It  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  overstraining 
the  voice  in  singing  against  the  heavy  instru- 
mentation. But  this  is  clearly  not  the  case,  since 
many  who  use  it  are  as  fresh  at  the  end  of  an 
opera  as  at  the  beginning.  It  is  probably  some- 
times used  with  the  view  of  making  the  voice 
carry ;  but  if  it  does  this,  it  does  it  at  the  expense 
of  intonation.  With  others  it  is  simply  an  ex- 
aggeration, supposed  to  be  *  intense.'  It  is  hs^ 
pUy  beginning  to  disappear,  thanks  to  the  few 
who  have  resisted  the  fascination  of  easy  popu- 
larity, and  preserved  the  traditions  of  the  good 
school,  amongst  whom  our  own  best  concert  and 
oratorio  singers  have  done  their  full  share  of 
good  work.  Apropos  to  this  substitute  for 
true  expression,  what  are  we  to  understand  by 
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that  mach-abuMd  word  1  A  generally  accepted 
meaning  ii  a  serieB  of  aimlesa  ill-proportioned 
crescendoB  and  diminuendoa,  rallentandos  and 
apcellerandoB  with  a  constant  apparent  dispoei- 
tion  to  cry.  Taste  and  ezpresaion  are  often  con- 
founded with  each  other.  '  Expression/  if  only 
from  its  etymology,  means  a  manifestation  of  the 
thoaght  and  feeling  that  is  passing  within.  Can 
people,  then,  be  taught  to  slog  with  true  expres- 
sion 1  Certainly  not  through  the  bare  outward 
means  to  the  end.  But  they  may  be  taught 
to  seek  for  some  meaning  in  their  words  and 
music  that  shall  rouse  their  feelings,  and  then 
they  may  be  guided  in  their  use  of  the  me- 
chanical means  at  their  disposal,  in  order  to 
avoid  exaggeration :  when  once  they  feel,  we  have 
the  signs  of  it  in  the  mere  sound  of  the  voice ; 
and  it  is  this  subtle  expression  spriuging  from 
within  that  finds  its  way  from  one  soul  to  another; 
and  as  a  glass  reflects  only  what  is  placed  before 
it,  so,  only  so  far  as  the  singing  is  or  has  been 
felt  by  the  singer,  will  it  be  felt  by  the  hearer. 

Before  the  death  of  Titiens  we  were  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  have  here  five  prime  donne  at  one 
time — ^Titiens  herself,  Adeliua  Patti,  Nilsson, 
Albani,  and  Trebelli — four  of  whom  we  may 
hope  to  have  for  some  time  to  oome.  Titiens 
was  a  fine  example  of  the  toprano  drammalico. 
The  voice  was  of  unusual  magnitude,  and  grand 
quality,  with  just  an  idea  of  veil  upon  it. 

The  veil,  in  a  small  degree,  is  by  no  means  of 
necessity  a  defect.  Indeed  it  adds  substance  to 
the  voice  where  it  is  otherwise  pure  and  strong. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the 
voce  velata  was  Dorus-Gras,  who  sang  in  Eng- 
land in  1839  and  40.  The  veil  had  possibly  come 
over  the  voice  aftier  first  youth,  but  it  was  then 
very  marked.  With  a  fine  voice  sounding  through 
ity  a  most  brilliant  style,  and  excellent  execution. 
it  quite  gave  the  idea  of  the  bright  sun  and  blue 
sky  shining'  '"rough  and  dispelling  a  white  morn- 
ing mist. 

To  return  fo  Titiens.  Such  parts  as  Medea, 
Norma,  Semiramide,  Fidelio,  were  her  forte. 
Besides  her  occasional  heavy  breathing,  she  had 
a  defect  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowel  e 
(Italian),  which  so  far  marred  her  voice-pro- 
duction ;  but  she  was  a  -conscientious  artist,  and 
a  fine  singer  both  in  oratorio  and  opeitu 

Adelina  Patti,  blest  with  a  dear,  pure,  fJEtcile, 
high  soprano  voice,  which  apparently  never  gave 
her  any  trouble,  of  considerable  compass,  produced 
in  a  faultless  manner,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
mistress^  of  vocalisation  of  our  times.  Nilsson, 
with  a  fine,  extensive  voice,  and  much  dramatic 
talent,  has  a  peculiar  earnestness,  in  parts  that 
she  feels  to  belong  to  her,  that  is  most  attractive. 
During  her  early  great  successes  in  Paris,  one  of  her 
greatest  was  the  part  of  Elvira  in '  Don  Giovanni,' 
a  part  almost  unappreciated  in  London.  Her 
prison  scene  in  Bo'ito^s  '  Mefistofele  *  is  a  very 
perfect  performance.  The  beauty  of  Albani  s 
voice,  the  grace  of  her  style,  and  her  thorough 
conscientiousness,  have  justly  made  her  a  great 
fiavourite.  Trebelli,  with  her  grand  meoBo-soprano 
voice  and  style,  is  another  of  the  great  artists  of 
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the  present  day,  and  Pauline  Lucca  yet  another. 
With  six  such  singers  at  one  time,  it  might 
be  asked,  'Where  is  the  decadence  in  the  art 
of  singing  of  which  you  complain?'  We  must 
remember  that  in  England  we  get  the  very  best  of 
everything  (except  dunate),  and  that  it  ii  to  these 
very  artists,  and  those  in  the  same  path,  that  we 
owe  the  preservation  of  the  good  schooL 

Lady  singers  have  been  and  are,  for  the  most 
part,  well-&vonred ;  many  veiy  beautiful ;  those 
of  the  stronger  sex  are  also  generally  well-look- 
ing. But  there  have  been  instances  of  the  re- 
verse, and  of  the  triumph  of  art  over  this  draw- 
back. Taochinardi  (Persiani*s  father),  was  so 
plain  as  to  raise  a  coarse  laugh  when  he  first 
appeared  in  Italy,  upon  which  he  came  to  the 
footlights  and  said,  'I  am  here  to  be  listened  to, 
not  to  be  looked  at.*  He  1000  listened  to,  and 
admired.  Pisaroni,  the  great  contralto,  was  so 
ill-&voured  that  she  usually  sent  her  portrait  to 
the  managers  of  theatres  before  making  an  en- 
gagement She  was  nevertheless  very  famous. 
In  about  the  year  1855  Barbieri-Nini,  a  well- 
known  soprano  in  many  parts,  was  the  prima 
donna  <i$$oluta  at  the  Sokla.  llie  opening  open 
was  Verdi^s  *  Vespri  Sidliani,'  under  the  title  of 
*  Giovanna  di  Guzman.*  The  heroine  was  a  young 
girl.  Barbieri-Nini,  who  impersonated  her,  was 
very  short  and  thickset,  wiUiout  the  semblance 
of  a  waist,  very  ugly,  marked  with  small-pox,  and 
with  the  looks  of  about  fifty-five.  When  she  ap- 
peared, there  was  the  general  coarse  '  Oh,  oh  I*  and 
laugh  of  the  Milanese  public.  Aa  she  proceeded, 
however,  attention  became  fixed  upon  the  singing ; 
a  certain  duet  with  the  tenor  made  her  an  esta- 
blished fiitvourite,  and  she  remained  so  to  the  end 
of  the  Carnival.  The  Milanese,  though  unsparing 
in  their  censuro,  are  immediately  ready  to  recog< 
nize  what  is  good ;  they  will  hiss  a  singer  throu^ 
nearly  a  whole  evening,  and  yet  a  litUe  bit,  of  a 
few  notes  only,  well  executed,  will  provoke  a 
storm  of  applause. 

About  the  time  when  the  tremolo  was  be- 
coming intolerable  (1854),  ^^ra  Novello  was  the 
prima  donna  auoliUa,  amd  the  great  beauty  of 
her  voice  and  her  freedom  from  the  prevailing 
vice,  caused  her  to  be  greatly  admired.  Sinsers 
do  not  always  know  3ieir  own  powers.  Clara 
Novello  was  requested  to  sing  the  part  of  Gilda 
in  *Rigoletto.*  This  she  at  first  declined  to 
do.  on  the  plea  that  it  was  totally  unfitted  for 
her.  Being  persuaded,  however,  it  proved  tn 
enormous  success.  She  sang  the  music  beauti- 
fully, and  acte<l  the  part  with  much  grace.  The 
baritone  was  Corsi,  one  of  the  best  Rigolettos ; 
and  the  performance  was  a  very  fine  one.  Coni 
was  a  little  man,  rather  stout,  and  with  not  very 
dramatic  features,  being  somewhat  like  the  busts 
of  Socrates,  but  his  dignified  gestures  had  the 
power  of  apparently  increasing  his  stature.  His 
sympathetic,  but  not  over  strong  v'oic^  would 
not  bear  the  strain  of  large  theatres;  it  left  him, 
and  he  became  a  teacher  of  singing. 

There  has  been  a  long  list  of  tenors,  beginning 
curiously  with  a  Nicolino  and  a  Mario  in  the 
17th  century,  leading  down  to  our  own  Mario 
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and  Nxoolini,  and  comprising  the  names  of  Boro* 
sini,  Bianchi,  Davide,  Ansani,  Donzelli  (with  a 
voice  that  sent  out  large  globes  of  sound),  Tacchi- 
nardi,  Trameztani,  Garcia,  Malibran*8  father,  who 
had  a  voice  capable  of  singing  either  tenor  or 
baritone,  and  for  whom  it  has  been  said  that 
Kosflini  wrote '  Otello* — (it  was  certainly  written 
for  an  exceptional  voice,  since  part  of  Uie  open* 
ing  aria  extends  from  the  bass  A  to  the  high 
tenor  A) — Rubini,  Haitzinger,  Duprez,  Ivanoff, 
(whose  reputation  was  made  by  singing  an  Italian 
version    of  Schubert*8    serenade    at   concerts), 
Moriani,    Guasco,  Fraschini,    Boger,   Grardoni, 
Tamberlik,  Wachtel,   Mongini,  Giuglini,  Cam- 
panini,  Gayarrb,  etc.   The  greater  number  of  the 
earlier  tenors  seem  to  have  been  highly  finished 
singers,  Ansani  especially  so.    Many  of  us  re- 
member Rubini,  with  his  power  of  drawing  tears 
by  the  simple  force  of  pathetic  expression.    Mo- 
riani— a  great  favourite  with  Mendelssohn — was 
to  have  been  Rubini*s  successor  in  the  world's 
estimation,  but  neither  he  nor  Guasco— another 
beautiful  voice  and  talent — fulfilled  their  early 
promise.    Of  all  the  tenors  that  we  have  heard 
on   the    stage,   Mario  was   perhaps   the   most 
favoured  by  nature,  and  even  if  his  natural 
talent  was  not  exerted  to  the  full,  he  has  left 
a  gap  not  easily  to  be  filled.    A  voice  rich  as 
Devcmshire  cream,  and  a  fine  manly  delivery, 
with  an  unusual  freedom  from  the  iremolot  were 
qualifications  indeed.    Duprez,  Tamberlik,  and 
Wachtel  were  tenori  diforza  with  great  quali- 
ties, but  not  without  defects.    Mongini,  whose 
dibid  at  La  Scala  in  *Guillaume  Tell*  was  a 
triumphant  success,  but  whose  appearance  a  few 
nights  after  in  '  La  Sonnambula '  was  an  entire 
fSailure,  was  another  of  the  tenori  rdbusti,  and 
rather  a  vocal  athlete  than  a  refined  singer. 
Giuglini  was  a  very  graceful    and   charming 
artist,  to   be  listened  to  for  a  time,  but  he 
lacked  vigour,  and  the  extreme  sweetness  of 
the  voice  and  a  somewhat  throaty  pitniuction 
soon  made  one  wish  for  something  more.    Cam- 
panini,  with  a  good  voice,  and  total  freedom 
from  tremolo,  was  at  first  enthusiastically  wel- 
comed on  the  latter  account,  but  his  production 
was  very  throaty.    He  improved  in  this  respect, 
and  was  earnest  in  what  he  did.     Nicolini  and 
Gayarrb  are   both   powerful  singers,  but  both 
troubled  with  the  tremolo.     One  of  the  best 
tenors  of  modem  times  was  Gardoni.     With  not 
a  large  voice,  his  production  and  style  were  per- 
fect.   On  the  stage  his  singing  was  as  distinctly 
heard  as  in  a  room,  and  in  a  room  it  was  most 
graceful  and  sympathetic.    This  is  one  of  the 
charms  of  the  good  schooL    Grisi  and  the  rest 
of  her  well-known  party  had  perfect  control  over 
their  voices  in  private. — Basses  and  baritones 
have  also   been    numerous,   from  the  time  of 
Boschi  and  Fischer,  already  mentioned.    Ambro- 
getti,  though  .a  buffo,  was  prodigiously  fine  in  a 
part  that  was  anything  but  comic,  the  mad  father 
of  Agnese  in  PaePs  opera  of  that  name.    Galli, 
whose  voice  was  at  first  tenor,  but  after  an  illness 
changed  to  bass,  was  a  very  fine  singer.    It  was 
•aid  that  his  voice  could  be  heard  at  the  Caffb 


Martini,  which  in  those  days  stood  opposite  the 
Scala  opera-house.  It  had  to  traverse  the  row  of 
boxes,  two  corridors,  the  portico  of  the  theatre, 
and  a  moderately  wide  street.  Perhaps  with  a 
box  door,  the  entrance  to  the  theatre,  and  the 
door  of  the  Caff^,  all  open  by  chance  at  the  same 
moment,  a  note  may  have  been  heard.  At  any 
rate  it  must  have  been  a  great  voice.  Tamburini, 
with  a  most  defective  vocalisation — singing  a 
florid  passage  with  great  agility,  but  detaching  all 
the  notes,  and  going  through  all  the  vowels  in  the 
process — was  nevertheless  a  very  great  artist. 
His  qualifications  were  a  fine  voice,  a  fine  manly 
style  when  not  singing  florid  music,  a  noble  stage 
presence,  refined  manner  and  action,  and  a  hand- 
some person.  His  facility  in  executing  passages 
in  his  own  manner,  natun^y  made  him  take  florid 
parts,  and  he  was  otherwise  so  good  that  his 
obvious  defects  were  pardoned.  He  was  the 
best  Don  Giovanni,  and  the  best  Fernando  in 
'  La  Gazza  ladra '  that  has  been  seen.  He  was 
as  good  a  Duca  in  *  Lucrezia  Boi*gia,*  and  Henry 
VIII.  in  'Anna  Bolena,'  as  Lablache,  but  in  his 
own  way.  His  Dandini  in  'La  Cenerentola' 
was  quite  as  good.  He  was  therefore  a  great 
talent.  Amongst  basses  Lablache  was  perhaps 
the  most  thoroughly  satisfactory  artist,  even  of 
those  great  days.  Magnificent  voice,  perfect  pro- 
duction, a  noble  countenance  and  person,  in  spite 
of  his  size,  and  a  total  freedom  firom  trick  or  af- 
fectation. This  was  the  chief  secret  of  his  powers 
as  an  actor — his  faculty  of  identifying  himself  with 
his  part.  Fornasari  was  a  clever  singer  and  actor, 
but,  even  at  that  date,  he  was  afiSicted  to  some 
extent  with  the  tremolo  mania,  which  interfered 
with  his  execution.  Coletti  was  excellent,  but 
not  to  be  accepted  in  the  place  of  Tamburini, 
whose  exorbitant  demands  had  provoked  the 
famous  'Tamburini  row.'  Giorgio  Ronconi 
was  a  striking  instance  of  deficiency  in  physical 
means,  in  quality  and  power  of^'^^ice,  and 
in  personal  appearance,  more  tL  a  counter- 
balanced by  tragic  force  of  the  highest  order. 
His  powers  were  equally  great  in  comedy.  His 
Figaro  in  the  'Barbiere'  was  the  best  on  the 
operatic  stage.  Ronconi  was  very  witty,  and 
a  very  good  anecdote  is  told  of  him,  which  may 
be  considered  authentic.  Under  the  Austrian 
government  the  police  authorities  were  very 
strict  about  the  words  of  the  libretti.  When 
singing  the  ^  Puritani  *  at  the  Scala  the  phrase 
'gridfl^do  liberty '  made  such  a  sensation  that 
Ronconi  was  sent  for  and  told  to  substitute 
* lealtk '  for  'liberty.*  He  quietly  obeyed,  and  a 
few  nights  after,  when  Dulcamara  in  the 
'  Elisire  d*Amore  *  has  to  say,  speaking  of  Nemo- 
rino,  '  vendb  la  libertk,  si  ^  eoldato '  ('  he  sold 
his  liberty  and  became  a  soldier '),  Ronconi  again 
substituted  'lealtk'  for  'libertik,'  making  the 
passage  run,  'be  sold  his  loyalty  and  became 
a  soldier.*  This  was  of  course  a  furious  hit  at 
an  alien  government.  Belletti,  with  a  voice 
not  large  but  well-produced  and  telling,  was  a 
highly-finished  singer,  with  great  power  of  dis- 
tinct vocalisation.  Formes,  with  an  immense 
voice,  was  a  clever  but  somewhitt  erratic  singer. 
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and  wanted  study.  Graziani  ia  too  well  known 
to  the  reader  to  require  more  than  mention. 
So  too  are  Cotogni,  Faure,  and  Lawnlle.  Hen* 
Bchel  has  been  a  great  addition  to  onr  concert 
singers.  Several  Americans  have  been  and  are 
on  the  operatic  stage  with  excellent  effect.  They 
have  many  very  fine  voices  amongst  them,  par- 
ticularly of  the  large  mezzo-soprano  type,  of 
which  Miss  Gary,  who  sang  as  Mile.  Carl  at 
both  opera-houses,  was  a  good  example.  Miss 
Kellogg  and  Foil  are  both  well  known.  Minnie 
Hauck,  Mrs.  Osgood,  Madame  Antoinette  Ster- 
ling, and  Madame  Fassett  are  great  public 
favourites.  The  Americans  have  a  good  deal  of 
dramatic  fire  and  power  of  execution,  and  it 
seems  strange  therefore  that  (according  to  their 
own  statement)  they  have  no  efficient  teachers. 

The  fitful  and  precarious  condition  of  English 
opera  has  militated  against  the  cultivation  of 
dramatic   singing  by   English  vocalists.     The 
language,  though  not  as  favourable  as  it  might 
be,  is  capable  of  being  made  much  more  of  than 
it  generally  is,  by  a  proper  choice  of  words,  and 
a  pure  and  articulate  enunciation.     Many  of  our 
singers  have  had  very  good,  in  many  cases  great, 
success  on   the   Italian  stage — Clara  Novello, 
Catherine  Ha^,  Sims  Reeves,  Santley.    But, 
for  lack  of  a  permanent  Opera,  we  have  studied 
chiefly  for  the  concert-room  and  oratorio.   Groing 
back  80  or  90  years  we  find  the  names  of  Mrs. 
Crouch,  an  excellent  singer  and  actress ;  Mrs. 
Bates,  wife  of  the  founder  of  the  Antient  Con- 
certs ;  and  Miss  Jackson  (Mrs.  Bianchi  Lacy), 
clever    concert    and    oratorio    singers;    Miss 
Stephens ;  Miss  Paton,  a  very  fine  opera  and 
concert  singer ;    Mrs.   Knyvett ;    Miss  Birch, 
for  many  years  our  most  favourite  concert  singer, 
with  a  beautiful  voice ;  Mrs.  Alfred  Shaw  and 
Miss  Fanny  Wyndharo,  both  fine   contraltos. 
These   three    sang  a  little    in    opera.       Miss 
Bomer  was  a  really  fine  dramatic  singer,  and 
a  good  actress,  certainly  one  of  oar  best.    Her 
three  greatest  successes  were  Bametfs  '  Moun- 
tain Sylph,'  the  *  Sonnambula,*  and  the   'Fa- 
Torita,*  which  was  sung  in  English  at  Drury 
Lane,  in  1843,  by  her,  Templeton,  and  Leffier. 
Parepa  was  a  very  clever  singer  and  actress, 
dying  in  her  prime;  and  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  is 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  many.    Miss  Rose 
Henee  has  done  excellent  service  in  opera.   Ade- 
laide Kemble  (Mrs.  Sartoris)  studied  chiefly  for 
the  stage.  The  tenors  during  the  time  here  spoken 
of  were  Michael  Kelly,  Sinclair,  Indedon,  and 
one  whose  name  will  always  shine  in  musical 
history,  Braham,  the  possessor  of  a  marvellous 
voice  and  great  powers  as  a  singer,  whether 
of  Italian   and   English  opera  or  of  oratorio. 
4-t   7^  ^^   BtiU  sang   in   private,   giving   out 
notes  from  his  big  chest  with  immense  power. 
Wilson    and  Templeton    were   English    opera 
singers.     Both  had  good  voices,  but  the  latter 
was  very  throaty.    Harrison  was  a  clever  singer 
and  actor,  and  did  much  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  English  opera.    Our  basses  and  baritones 
have  been  Bartleman,  a  very  fine  singer,  great 
in  Puroell  and  Handel ;  Bellamy ;  Henxy  Phil- 
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lips,  very  clever  and  versatile,  and  a  good  actor. 
Weiss,  with  a  very  fine  voice,  was  awkward  on  the 
stage,  but  good  in  oratorio;    Lewis  Thomas, 
a  true  bass,  has  done  excellent  service.     Many 
have  appeared  with  considerable  promise,  bot 
have  not  done  all  that  was  expected.     We  have 
been  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  an  English 
quartet,  which  has  upheld,  or  rather  created,  a 
modem  English  school  of  singing,  in  which  many 
objectionable  peculiarities  have  been  done  away 
with,  to  a  graat  extent  through  the  study  of 
Italian  music  and  pronunciation — Madame  Lem* 
mens*Sherrington,  Madame  Sainton-Dolby,  Sims 
Reeves,  and  Santley.    The  varied  talent  of  these 
true  artists  is  not  more  remarkable  than  their 
earnestness  in  furthering  the  interests  of  their 
art.   Madame  Sainton,  a  true  contralto,  certainly 
founded  a  school  of  contralto  singing.  Her  powers 
extended  from  the  simplest  ballad  to  works  of  the 
largest  classical  style—English,  French,  German, 
or  Italian.     Reeves  received  the  traditioDS  of 
Braham,  and  refined  upon  them  ;  and  Santley  has 
done  more  than  any  other  one  baritone  or  ban. 
His  range  of  style  is  unlimited. 

We  owe  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  singvs 
of  widely  various  nationalities,  some  few  of  whom 
have  been  enumerated,  as  well  as  to  our  own  faith- 
ful English  band,  who  have  piloted  the  vocal  art 
through  the  shoals  of  conventionality  and  the 
aberrations  of  popular  taste.  There  have  been 
two  great  waves  of  progress  and  retrogression ; 
the  first,  firam  the  creation  of  opera  up  to  the 
culmination  of  the  mechanical  branch  of  the 
Farinelli  school ;  and  the  second,  from  the  con- 
ventiouality  of  that  school  up  to  the  union  of 
dramatic  force  with  perfect  singing  in  tii^^  in. 
augurated  by  Pasta.  From  the  reaction  that  set 
in  afterwards  there  are  signs  that  we  are  begin- 
ning to  mount  a  third  wave.  There  is  recently 
a  marked  general  improvement  in  the  singing  of 
many  of  those  who  have  visited  this  conntiy, 
while  among  our  own  singers  several  have 
already  made  high  reputations,  and  others  an 
giving  great  promise.  Madame  Patey  has  been 
long  the  ^sknowledged  successor  of  Madams 
Sainton,  to  whom  she  bears  much  resembknoe 
both  in  voice  and  in  breadth  of  style.  Mm 
Keppell  (Madame  Enriquez)  is  also  an  excellent 
contralto,  while  Miss  Damian  and  Miss  Orridge 
are  making  good  way,  and  others  promising  welL 
Among  our  soprani  Miss  Robertson  and  Madame 
Edith  Wynne  have  long  held  a  high  position. 
Miss  Anna  Williams,  Miss  Mary  Davies,  and 
Miss  Elliot  are  very  talented  singers;  My 
Marriott,  and  Miss  Samuell,  are  steadily  ad- 
vancing. Mrs.  Hutchinson,  with  a  sweet  voice 
and  much  taste,  is  beginning  to  make  her  mark. 
Edward  Lloyd,  an  artiut  of  the  first  order,  won  his 
artistic  spurs  at  the  Gloucester  Festival  in  1871. 
Vernon  Rigby  and  W.  H.  Cummings  (a  musician 
and  archieologist  of  distinction)  also  stand  high 
in  the  public  estimation.  Shakespeare,  be- 
sides being  an  excellent  singer,  is  a  valued 
instructor,  and  a  thorough  musician.  Maas  and 
M^uckin  have  already  had  much  success ;  Her- 
bert Reeves,  wit^  a  small  voice  but  good  style. 
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knd  several  otiiers,  among  them  Harper  Kearton 
and  Frank  Boyle,  are  coming  on  well ;  so  that 
there  is  really  no  lack  of  tenors  if  they  all 
fulfil  their  mission.  Of  baritones  and  basses  we 
may  name  King,  Thomdike,  Barrington  Foote, 
Pyat,  Thurley  Beale^  and  others.  We  have  more 
singers  now  thaxf  We  ever  had. 

The  question  of  a  National  Opera  has  again 
come  to  the  front,  and  there  could  hardly  be  a 
better  moment  in  which  to  consider  it  than  the 
present,  in  connection  with  the  Royal  College 
of  Music.  The  founding  of  a  National  Opera 
House-— that  is  to  say,  a  theatre  liberally  sub- 
sidised by  government  or  endowed  by  private 
subscription — for  the  exclusive  performance  of 
English  opera  and  opera  in  English,  is  a  nece8» 
sity.  If  made  part  of  the  College,  under  the 
control  of  the  directors,  it  could  be  conducted 
upon  the  strictest  rules  of  order,  propriety, 
and  morality ;  but  it  should  be  to  ail  intents 
and  purposes  a  public  theatre.  Though  not 
necessarily  as  large  as  either  of  the  existing 
opera-houses,  it  should  be  of  sufficient  size  to 
have  a  full  orchestra.  English  opera  has  been 
often  condemned  to  a  theatre  in  which  the  or- 
chestra has  been  mutilated,  or  there  has  been 
the  full  complement  of  wind  with  a  totally  in- 
adequate supply  of  strings.  Either  of  these  ^ifts 
must  be  avoided,  and  to  avoid  them  the  theatre 
would  have  to  be  of  reasonable  dimensions. 
A  good  model  is  not  far  to  seek.  Both  the 
existing  theatres  are  acoustically  good.  The 
new  one  should  not  be  a  mere  practising  ground 
for  the  students  of  the  College,  except  to  give 
them  experience  in  subordinate  parts.  Tiiey  should 
only  be  admitted  when  thoroughly  proficient 
singers.  Until  then,  artists  would  have  to  be  pro- 
cured from  outside ;  but  after  that  the  College 
itself  would  furnish  them.  So  with  the  orchestra ; 
it  would  be  necessary  at  first  to  engage  artists 
to  ensure  thorough  efficiency,  but  it  should  ulti- 
mately be  formed,  as  far  as  possible,  of  students 
competent  to  take  their  place  in  it.  Thus  by 
degrees  the  whole  arti^itic  staff  might  be  formed 
of  the  pupils  of  the  College.  In  this  way  an 
etprit  de  corps  would  be  created  which  would 
tend  to  advance  the  artistic  excellence  of  the 
whole  establishment,  while  the  fact  of  its  being 
distinctly  a  public  theatre  would  make  students 
feel  that  there  was  no  child's  play.  If  a  com- 
poser were  commissioned  to  write  an  opera  for 
this  theatre,  the  libretto  should  be  first  submitted 
to  the  directors,  in  order  that  good  original 
words  and  good  translations  might  be  as  far 
as  possible  secured.  Any  profit  realised  from 
the  theatre  might  go  to  found  scholarships  or  a 
superannuation  fund.  If  some  permanent  esta- 
blishment of  the  kind  were  founded,  then  both 
■ingeni  and  composers  would  find  it  worth  their 
while  to  work  for  it.  Mr.  Carl  Rosa  has  shown 
to  a  great  extent  what  may  be  done. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  natural  apti- 
tude for  choral  singing  in  the  Northern  and 
Midland  counties  of  England.  This  branch 
received  a  vast  in^ulse  in  England  generally 
through -the  efforts  of  Dr.  Hullah;  and  both 
VOL.  in.  PT.  3, 
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Mr.  Henry  Leslie  and  Mr.  Bamby  have  contri- 
buted largely  to  its  advancement.      Many  re- 
fined renderings  of  difficult  music  have  given 
proof  of  the  high  grade  of  excellence  to  which 
Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt  has  brought  the  Bach 
Society.    But  all  this  choral  activity  has  not 
been  an  unmixed  benefit.    The  indiscriminate 
manner  in  which  amateurs   join  the   various 
public  and  private  choral  societies  leads  to  the 
yearly  deterioration   and  even   destruction   of 
many  young  voices.    Undeveloped  voices  that 
can  barely  sing  for  ten  minutes  without  fatigue, 
draft  themselves  into  a  chorus,  and  indulge  in 
frequent  practices  of  from  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  two  hours  of  high  music,  with  the  idea  that 
though  they  cannot  make  much  effect  alone, 
they  are  good  enough  for  a  chorus,  forgetting  or 
ignoring  that  the  very  want  of  practice  and 
development  that  renders  them  inefficient  solo- 
singers  makes  the  diorus  doubly  daugrerous  to 
them.    They  say  *We  are  helped  forwards  by 
the  practised  voices^*    But  a  feeble  runner  bound 
to  a  powerful  one  will  be  helped  forward  for  a 
very  short  time  only;   he  will  then  be  forced 
onward,  and  finally,  when  exhausted,  will  be 
dragged  along  the  ground  and  trampled  under 
foot.    But  it  is  not  only  on  account  01  the  music 
being  so  often  beyond  the  compass  of  ordinary 
voices  that  mischief  is  done.    It  is  well  known 
that  a  voice  in  unison  with  several  others  becomes 
almost  entirely  neu  tralised.  as  far  as  the  possessor's 
consciousness  is  concerned.    The  singer's  voice 
goes  to  swell  the  volume  of  sound,  but  cannot  be 
heard  by  its  owner,  and  the  resiilt  is  an  amount 
of  perhaps  unintentional  forcing  that  leaves  her 
vocally  exhausted  at  the  end  of  a  chorus.    Be- 
sides, notes  are  taken  by  hook  or  by  crook,  and 
voice-production  is  forgotten.    The  conductor  of 
a  chorus  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  indi- 
vidual voices.    He  must  get  the  maximum  of 
effect  out  of  his  little  army  of  singers.     Pro- 
fessional chorus-singers  learn  to  make  only  the 
necessary  effort,  and  a  singer  without  the  required 
vocal  means  sufficiently  developed  would  not  be 
admitted  into  a  professional  chorus.  Again,  those 
whose  existence  depends  upon  their  voice  will  not 
allow  enthusiasm  to  carry  them  beyond   their 
powers,  as  those  do  who  join  a  chorus  for  the 
love  of  the^^hing.    The  evil  is  so  great  as  to 
require   serious    consideration,   and  the  whole 
question  of  choral  singing  should  be  systematised. 
Elementary  classes  should  be  formed.     Intro- 
ductory elementary  classes  should  exist  in  which 
two  voices  only  should  practice  in  unison,  each 
voice  singing  first  alone,  passage  by  passage : 
thus  the  production  and  right  amount  of  tone 
would  be  cared  for.  Numbers  of  voices  might  be 
benefitted,  if  not  saved  firom  destruction,  by  learn- 
ing to  sing  in  chorus.  This  is  a  subject  that  might 
well  attract  the  attention  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Music.     As  it  is,  the  misohief  will  become 
more  and  more  apparent,  members  of  choral 
societies  will  fall  away  rather  ihsM,  lose  their 
voices,  and  it  may  be  found  difficult  to  keep 
a  sufficient  body  together.  But  with  proper  care 
a  most  instructive  and  enjoyable    branch   of 
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musical  art  could  be  indulged  in  wlUi  benefit 
«8  well  M  pleasure,  and  the  choral  bodies  would 
be  in  fitter  condition  to  observe  the  nuances 
required  by  a  critical  conductor. 

The  style  of  operatic  writing  immediately  be- 
fore us  at  this  moment  cannot  continue,  with 
any  hope  of  the  advancement  of  singing,  but 
the  influence  of  the  great  living  master's  mind 
will  not  be  the  lees  felt  for  good,  when  tempered 
with  the  calmer  judgment  of  less  fiery  ana  less 
defiant,  though  not  less  zealous  and  conscientious 
geniuses,  who  will  no  doubt  succeed  him  and 
modify  his  theories. 

It  must  be  repeated  that  the  features  of  dif- 
ferent schools  of  nnging  are  greatly  traceable 
to  the  influence  of  language.  How  is  a  school 
to  be  defined  t  Is  it  not  the  spirit  of  a  code 
of  art-canons  which  has  grown  up,  or,  so  to  say, 
compiled  itself  from  the  salient  characteristics 
of  the  most  prominent  votaries  of  -an  art? 
In  proportion  as  these  characteristics  are  un- 
Bulhed  by  peculiarities  or  tricks  the  school  will 
be  pure.  The  influence  of  a  talent  will  unfor- 
tunately impose  its  defects  and  abberations  by 
the  very  force  of  its  higher  qualities,  and  the 
defects  are  more  easUy  imitated  than  the  higher 
qualities.  Hence  the  necessity,  on  the  part  of 
each  individual  votary  of  an  art,  for  the  most 
rigorous  self-discipline.  A  great  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  study  is  to  hear  oneself  as  one  really 
is,  and  not  as  one  intends  to  be.  We  are  so 
much  under  the  dominion  of  our  minds  that  it  is 
often  very  hard  to  avoid  accepting  our  intentions 
for  performance.  Those  who  are  blest  with 
voice  and  talent  must  realise  the  fact  that  they 
are  high  priests  and  priestesses  of  their  art; 
that  to  them  is  assigned  the  mission  of  helping 
to  form  a  school,  and  that  their  example,  for 
good  or  ill,  does  more  than  a  hundred  books. 
And  it  is  precisely  to  those  who  have  exer- 
cised this  earnest  self-diacipline  that  we  owe 
the  preservation  of  the  valuable  traditions  of 
a  good  school.  Even  in  language — which  has 
just  been  said  to  influence  a  school  of  sing- 
ing— it  is  the  province  of  the  siuger  to  purify 
its  sounds  to  the  utmost.  We  cannot  help 
tracing,  for  example,  the  chief  defect  of  French 
singing,  the  so-called  gorge  deploy^  style,  to 
the  normal  flat  French  a,  which  led  to  ex- 
aggeration, more  apparent  perhaps  than  real. 
The  treniolo  (observable  even  in  that  great 
artist  Mons.  Faure),  which  had  its  development 
in  France,  has  of  course  no  origin  in  language, 
but  is  possibly  due  to  the  vibrato  of  Rubini.  It  is 
one  of  the  tricks  glanced  at  above  which  has  been 
allowed  to  creep  in,  and  has  proved  itself  a  truly 
noxious  vocal  weed.  How  much  these  defects 
have  been  tempered  of  late  amongst  French  artists 
is  felt  in  the  fine  singing  of  Mons.  Lasalle.  The 
Germans  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  special 
chaiacters  of  voice,  and  are  given  to  forcing  them 
beyond  their  natural  limits.  There  is  also  a 
great  waste  of  power,  a  great  wear  and  tear 
of  the  general  phvsical  strength,  consequent 
upon  their  singing  being  too  convulsive,  result* 
ing  often  in  a  laboured  suppression  of  voice.  J 
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They  have  a  mode  of  produdng  the  vowel  e,  and 
their  double  sound  ei,  which  greatly  damage! 
the  quality  of  the  voice  on  Uiose  sounds,  n 
that  a-  German  firequently  seems  to  possess  s 
voice  that  is  at  once  good  and  bad.  But  then 
are  not  really  characteristics  of  the  langnageb 
and  should  be  abandoned  by  singen.  Yildai 
the  German  soprano,  who  appeased  some  yean 
ago  at  Govent  Garden,  had  a  perfect  prodoo- 
tion  and  style,  and  Stockhausen,  who  was  hen 
about  ten  years  ago,  a  singer  of  great  talent, 
had  none  of  the-  defects  above  mentioned,  and 
was  a  master  of  declamation.  So  is  Zur  Miihlen, 
a  young  Esthonian  singer,  who  deserves  to  be 
better  known.  It  is  remarkable  that,  with  their 
power  as  composers  and  musicians,  and  their 
general  high  intelligence,  the  Germans  an  not 
better  singers.  They  make  a  grievous  mistake 
if  they  th&k  the  vo^  art  beneath  their  notice. 
The  two  singers  lately  heard  in  'Ber  Ring 
des  Niebelungen,'  Herr  and  Madame  Yogel, 
with  their  mi^ificent  voices,  their  eamestoes^ 
and  their  power  as  actors^  could  not  help  every 
now  and  then  marring  their  otherwise  admirable 
performance  by  the  defecto  belonging  to  their 
school.  Heir  Gura^  in  'Die  Meisterainger,' 
showed  powers  of  purer  vocalisati<m. 

The  English  characteristic  has  been  till  lately, 
rather  a  lack  of  any  characteristic  whatever,  ei* 
oept  defective  pronunciation;  and  a  general  apathy 
and  want  of  interest  which  has  caused  many 
good  voices  to  be  wasted.  We  are  fast  waking 
up  from  this  state  of  things.  The  defects  above 
enumerated  have  been  those  mostly  observable 
amonffst  the  general  amateur  class  and  artists  of 
a  mediocre  stamp — peculiarities  of  the  respec- 
tive countries  in  fact.  And  in  proportion  as 
individuals  have  steered  clear  of  these  defects 
and  have  carried  self-discipline  rigidly  into  efiect, 
so  far  have  they  taken  an  artistic  position.  In 
this  country  (as  in  others)  there  are  some  first- 
rate  amateurs,  many  of  whom  are  doing  ex- 
cellent service  in  endeavouring  to  foster  a  love 
of  music  in  all  classes,  by  founding  societies  for 
giving  concerts,  either  free  or  at  nominal  prices 
of  admission.  Some  of  our  amateurs  would  do 
credit  to  the  profession  of  music  anywhere  in 
Europe.  We  owe  to  them  some  of  our  best  Eng- 
lish songs.  True,  some  of  these  are  over-elaborate, 
but  this  is  a  welcome  counterpoise  to  the  too  , 
great  simplicity  and  uiuformity  of  many  of  our 
native  songs.  Not  that  simplicity,  per  se,  is  a 
fault.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  look  amongst  the 
immense  numbers  of  songs  by  the  greatest  song- 
writers of  the  age,  the  Germans,  and  espedalfy 
amongst  the  greatest  of  these,  Franz  Scnubert^ 
we  frequently  find  a  marvellous  amount  of  music, 
or,  at  least,  significance,  with  but  little  material. 
The  great  quality  in  the  best  Grecman  songs  is 
their  independence  and  unconventionality.  Each 
song  is  a  poem — some,  long  poems — in  which  the 
composer  seems  not  to  have  cared  whether  others 
existed  or  not,  but  to  have  drawn  his  inspira- 
tion immediately  fiom  what  was  before  his  mind. 
Thus  there  is  scarcely  a  single  stereotyped  form 
amongst  them.    Schubert>  Mendelssohui  Schu- 
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mm,  Biftlims  (many  of  whose  songs  are  of 
Teat  power),  Rubinstein,  Jensen,  Franz,  Grieg, 
Cjerulf,  have  given  us  a  collection  of  precious 
Bwels.  The  lighter  writers,  Ktlcken,  Eckert, 
tc.,  have  also  produced  a  number  of  charming 
Jeder.  French  songs  are  many  of  them  very 
,Tac«ful,  original,  and  attractive.  Those  of 
rounod  are  often  charming;  and  in  his  songs 
3erIioz  is  for  once  natural,  simple,  and  exqui- 
itely  beautifuL  The  chamber-songs  of  the  Ita- 
ians  are,  like  our  own,  too  uniform,  but  they 
ire  always  thorougUy  singable,  and  those  of 
lordigiani,  Mariani,  De  Giosa,  etc.,  are  original 
o  boot.  It  is  to  the  old  writers  that  we  look  for 
he  best  Italian  chamber-songs.  Amongst  our 
nodem  English  song-writers,  Stemdale  &nnett, 
Eiullah,  Salaman,  Macfarren,  Sullivan,  Cowen, 
Seymour  Egerton,  Hubert  Parry,  F.  Clay,  Michael 
Lawson,  ViUiers  Stanford,  Maude  White,  etc., 
%nd  of  foreign  composers — Benedict,  Agnes  Zim- 
mermann  (both  almost  English),  Gounod,  Blu- 
meuthal,  Henschel,  Pinsuti,  have  supplied  us 
sri th  works  that  ought  to  keep  the  public  taste 
%i  a  proper  level.  But  there  has  been  an  in- 
sidious influence  at  work  which  has  had  more 
to  do  with  vitiated  taste  and  bad  voice-produc- 
tion amongst  amateurs  than  is  perhaps  generally 
supposed — the  Music  Hall.  Young  men  lounge 
into  music  halls,  and  hear  imbecile  songs  sung 
in  a  tone  of  voice  that  is  simply  sickening.  They 
sing  these  songs  at  home  in  the  same  tone; 
the  songs  themselves,  with  illustrated  title- 
pages,  are  found,  perhaps,  lying  between  two 
sonatas  of  Beethoven,  or  two  songs  of  Mozart ; 
and  have  infinitely  more  effect,  in  many  cases, 
upon  the  tone  of  voice  in  singing  or  even  speak- 
ing than  any  precepts  of  an  instructor.  It  is 
with  reference  to  such  influences  that  the  nature 
of  abstract  music  was  dwelt  upon  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article — that  is  to  say,  its  power 
of  expression,  apart  from  mere  tune ;  and  if  this 
and  the  influence  of  pure  pronunciation  were 
more  felt  than  they  are,  our  general  style  of  sing- 
ing would  be  very  much  above  what  it  is. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not  a 
career  of  pure  chamber-singing  in  this  country. 
That  is  to  say,  that  those  (ai^  there  are  many 
such)  with  sympathetic  voices  and  refined  style, 
but  without  sufficient  power  for  large  spaces, 
should  have  so  few  chances  of  making  a  position 
for  themselves.  They  are  forced  to  pass  through 
the  ordeal  of  trying  their  powers  in  vast  public 
places  where  they  are  heard  to  disadvantage,  and 
are  often  unjustly  condemned ;  whereas  if  judged 
upon  their  merits  in  their  legitimate  sphere, 
tliey  would  be  fully  appreciated.  Perhaps  this 
will  come  with  a  general  elevation  of  public 
taste. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  students  of 
singing  should  at  the  same  time  become  good 
musicians.  The  publisher  of  the  '  Solfi^ges  du 
Conservatoire,  par  Cherubini,*  etc.,  in  his  preface, 
properly  lays  great  stress  on  this  point,  and  on 
the  necessity,  to  this  end,  of  the  study  of  voca- 
lizzi  by  the  best  composers,  so  that  the  taste 
may  be  formed  with  (he  formation  of  the  voice. 
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A  strong  proof  of  the  low  ebb  at  which  the 
art  of  singing  now  lies  in  this  country  is  the 
very  small  musical  knowledge  that  the  bulk  of 
singers  find  sufficient  for  their  purpose.  It  is 
customary  to  dte  the  names  of  one  or  two 
specially  gifted  individuals  who  made  great 
names  without  musical  knowledee.  These  are 
but  the  exceptions  that  prove  &e  rule.  The 
fact  would  be  more  obvious  were  it  not  the 
custom  in  this  country  to  'hammer  away'  at  the 
same  pieces  until  they  are  worn  out.  The  great 
singers  of  former  times  who  originated  and  per- 
fected the  good  school  were,  the  greater  part  of 
them,  good  musicians ;  indeed  the  older  teachers 
^Caccini,  Pistocchi,  Scarlatti,  Porpora,  etc.^ 
themselves  great  contrapuntists,  would  not  have 
it  otherwise.  The  music  of  Sebastian  Bach  and 
his  school  absolutely  requires  the  singer  to  be  a 
musician  in  order  to  do  it  justice.  To  sing  a  few 
ballads  does  not.  Later  masters — Crescentini, 
Garcia,  Mazzucato,  Randegger,  etc. — have  been 
good  musicians,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  the  first  and 
last  importance  that  a  proper  study  of  the  theory 
of  music  should  be  considered  an  indispensable 
branch  of  the  singer's  education — that  is  to  say, 
if  the  art  is  to  rise  to  the  level  at  which  it 
should  be.  [H.CJ).] 

SINGAKADEMIE,  The  Beblin,  one  of  the 
most  important  art-institutions  in  Germany.  Ita 
founder  was  Carl  Friedrich  Christian  Fasch,  bom 
1 736  and  appointed  in  1756  cembalist  to  Frederic 
the  Great  of  Prussia,  aftw  whose  death  he  led  a 
quiet  and  retired  life  in  Berlin  as  music  teacher 
and  composer.  The  Singakademie  originated 
with  some  attempts  made  by  Fasch  and  a  few  of 
his  pupils  and  musical  friends  to  perform  his 
own  sacred  compositions  for  mixed  voices.  The 
actual  Akademie  was  founded  on  Thursday, 
May  34,  1 79 1,  and  up  to  the  present  time  the 
weekly  practices  are  still  held  on  a  Thursday. 
The  original  members  were  27,  thus  distributed: 
— 7  soprani,  5  alti,  7  tenors,  and  8  basses.  The 
society  was  at  first  entirely  private,  the  meetings 
taking  place  at  the  house  of  Frau  Voitus  (Unter 
den  Linden,  no.  59,  afterwards  Charlottenstrasee 
no.  61).  This  chantoter  it  retained  even  afler  the 
practices  were  held  in  a  room  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts,  the  use  of  which  was  granted 
to  the  Singakademie  Nov.  5,  1793.  The  first  of 
the  regular  public  performances  took  place  at 
Easter  1801.  The  proceeds  were  at  first  devoted 
to  charitable  objects,  but  after  the  Akademie 
had,  in  1827,  erected  its  own  buildings,  where 
the  meetings  are  still  held,  and  which  con- 
tains the  best  concert-room  in  Berlin,  it  became 
necessary  to  have  performances  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Institution,  and  these  are  still  carried  on. 
The  object  of  the  founder  was  to  promote  the 
practice  of  sacred  music  both  accompanied  and 
unaccompanied,  but  especially  the  latter.  The 
society  at  first  confined  itself  to  Fasoh*s  composi- 
tions, singing  amongst  others  his  i6-part  Mass  a 
cappella,  but  in  a  Uiori  time  pieces  by  Durante, 
Graun,  Leo,  Lotti,  etc.,  were  added.  The  first 
oratorio  of  HandeFs  put  in  rehearsal  was  Judas 
Maccabeus  (i  795).    The  original  purpose  of  the 
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institution  has  been  faithfully  adhered  to.  Its 
exertions  for  the  spread  of  Handel's  oratorios 
throughout  Germany  have  been  most  succesftful, 
and  indeed  the  promotion  of  this  special  branch 
of  art  is  the  most  essential  feature  of  the  Sing- 
akademie.  Less  favourable  results  haye  been  at- 
tained with  regard  to  Bach,  whose  church  com- 
positions have  been  treated  as  concert  pieces, 
which  in  many  cases  puts  them  in  an  entirely 
wrong  aspect.  The  first  performance  of  Bach  s 
Matthew-Passion  in  1829  is  well  known,  and 
indeed  marks  an  epoch,  but  the  chief  credit  is 
due,  not  to  the  Singakademie,  but  to  the  con- 
ductor of  the  performance,  Felix  Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy. 

The  Berlin  Singakademie  has  served  as  a 
model  for  most  of  the  vocal  unions  of  Germany. 
Its  structure  is  exceedingly  simple,  the  governing 
body  consisting  of  a  director,  who  has  charge  of 
all  musical  matters,  and  a  committee  of  members 
(ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen)  who  manage  the 
business.  All  of  these  are  elected  at  general 
meetings.  Since  1815  the  director  has  had  a 
fixed  salary  out  of  the  funds  of  the  society.  New 
members  are  admitted  by  the  director  and  the 
committee.  There  b  a  special  practice  on  Wed- 
nesdays for  less  adyanced  members,  who  must 
attain  a  certain  amount  of  proficiency  at  this, 
before  being  allowed  to  join  the  main  body.  The 
numbers  rose  in  1788  to  114,  in  1813  to  301,  in 
1827  to  436,  and  in  1841  to  (S18.  At  the  present 
moment  ihere  are  600  members. 

Fasch  died  in  1800,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
directorship  by  his  pupil  Carl  Friedrich  Zelter. 
An  attempt  to  bring  in  Mendelssohn  having 
failed,  Zelter  was  succeeded  by  Carl  Friedrich 
Kungenhagen  (1832  to  1851)  and  he  by  Eduard 
August  Grell,  who  relinquished  the  directorship 
in  1876  on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  but  re- 
tains a  seat  and  vote  in  the  conunittee,  with  the 
title  of  honorary  director.  Martin  Blumner,  the 
present  conductor,  was  bom  in  1827,  and  a))- 
pointed  in  1876.  [P-S.] 

SINGSPIEL.  This  term  has  been  in  use  in 
Germany  for  the  last  300  years  to  denote  a  dra- 
matic representation  with  mu^ic ;  not  any  one 
particular  kind — singing  beihg  capable  of  being 
employed  in  such  various  ways — but  any  enter- 
tainment in  which  spoken  dialogue  and  singing 
alternate.  In  timd  speech  gave  way  at  interval 
not  only  to  singing,  but  to  singing  by  several 
voices  at  once.  Later,  when  the  spoken  dialogue 
had  been  brought  into  entire  subjection  to  music, 
as  was  the  case  in  Italy  after  the  revolution  effected 
in  the  whole  nature  of  dramatic  representation  by 
the  rise  of  opera,  not  only  concerted  vocal  pieces 
were  introduced  into  the  German  Singspiel,  but 
instrumental  music  and  its*prot^gd  monody  as 
well.  We  find  the  earliest  traces  of  the  Singspiel 
In  the  German  miracle- plays,  which  were  gra- 
dually developed  outside  the  churches  from  the 
Passions  given  inside  them.  The  Passions  were 
sung  throughout,  while  in  the  miracle-plays 
spoken  words  in  German  were  introduced,  the 
singing  still  being  in  Latin,  as  for  example  in  the 
'Ludus  paschalis  de  passione  Domini,    MS.  of 
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the  13th  century.  In  course  of  time  the  Latin 
text,  and  consequently  the  music,  was  thrust 
into  the  background.  In  a  14th-century  MS. 
called '  Marienklage,'  preserved  in  ihe  convent 
of  Lichtenthal  near  Baden,  Mary  sings  in  Ger- 
man. Indeed  we  already  find  the  typical  Ger- 
man miracle-play  in  the  *  Spiel  yon  den  zehn 
Jungfrauen*  performed  at  Eisenach  in  1322.  in 
which  all  the  words  sung  are  German.  These 
plays  were  generally  performed  on  the  eves  of 
the  great  festiyals,  such  as  Whit  Sunday,  Epi- 
phany, etc.  Gradually  the  eodeaiastical  ^em^ 
disappeared,  leaving  only  the  secular,  and  thus 
originated  the  Shrove  Tuesday  plays,  in  which 
the  characteristics  of  whole  classee  of  society, 
priests,  doctors,  travelling  scholars,  etc..  were  held 
up  to  ridicule.  Nuremberg  and  Augsburg  were 
specially  celebrated  for  these  plays,  written  for  the 
most  part  by  Hans  Rosenblut  (about  1405),  Hans 
Fob  of  Wonns  (about  1480),  both  living  is 
Nuremberg,  and  Nioolaus  Mercator.  They  gra- 
dually however  d^enerated  into  obscene  pieces, 
until  in  the  i6th  century  Hans  Sachs  and  Jakob 
Ayrer  (both  of  whom  introduced  music  into  their 
plays)  started  the  movement  which  ended  in  the 
reformation  of  the  German  stage.  By  Ayrer 
we  still  have  a  '  Schons  neus  singets  Spiel,' '  Der 
Miinch  im  Kesskorb,*  sung  in  1618  by  five  per- 
sons 'entirely  on  the  melody  of  the  English 
Roland.'  This  melody  is  repeated  54  times,  and 
one  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  English 
stage  was  to  some  extent  Ayrer  s  model.  A 
reaction  from  these  'people*s  plays'  (as  they 
might  be  called)  was  caused  by  the  'school 
plays'  in  Latin,  annually  performed  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Jesuits.  Between  the  acts  Ger- 
man interludes  with  music  were  introduced, 
and  these  were  virtually  Singspiele  in  the 
modem  sense.  The  first  Singspiel  in  imitation 
of  the  Italian  opera  without  any  spoken  dialogue 
was  *  Dafne.!  written  by  Martin  Opitz  and  com- 
posed by  Heinrich  Schiitz  in  1627  ;  unfortun- 
ately this  has  been  lost.  The  earUest  instance 
of  an  independent  German  Singspiel  with  singing 
and  spoken  dialogue  was  'Seelewig,'  a  sacred 
Waldgedicht  or  Freudenspiel.  In  a  spoken  play 
of  Harsdorffer's  (1644)  were  introduced  Arias 
after  the  Italian  manner,  composed  (see  Eitner's 
'Monatsheft  fUr  Musikgeschichte,'  1881,  nos. 
4<  5*  ^)f  by  Siegmund  Gottlieb  Staden  (bom 
in  1607  at  Nuremberg,  succeeded  his  ikther 
as  organiBt  of  St.  SebiJd  in  1634,  and  died  in 
1655)-  "^^6  piece  is  intended  for  private  perform- 
ance, and  written  for  3  trebles,  2  altos,  2  tencffs, 
I  bass,  3.  violins,  3  flutes.  3  reeds,  and  one  large 
horn,  the  bass  being  taken  throughout  by  a 
theorbo.  No  two  voices  ever  sing  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  instruments  haye  short  sympho- 
nies to  themselves.  The  only  regular  stage  at 
that  time  was  the  Italian  opera-house  of  each 
capital  (that  of  Vienna  being  built  in  1651,  and 
that  of  Dresden  in  1667)  and  of  Nuremberg  and 
other  Imperial  cities.  The  Grerman  Singspiel 
found  a  home  in  Hamburg  in  the  theatre  built 
in  1678,  but  soon  encountered  a  formidable  rival 
in  German  opera,  founded  by  Eeinhard  Keiser. 
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'After  this,  half  a  oentury  went  by  before  the 
Singspiel  is  heard  of  again.  In  1743  the  Dob- 
belin  company  in  Berlin  produced  without  buc- 
oees  a  German  Liederspiel,  *Der  Teufel  ist  Iob,* 
founded  od  the  English  piece  *The  Devil  to  pay/ 
followed  by  Scbfirer's  *  Doris'  (i  747)  and  Scheibe^s 
'  Thusnelda  *  ( 1 749),  both  yery  successful.  Thus 
encouraged,  Koch's  company  began  to  play  Sing- 
spiele  in  Leipzig,  Weimar,  and  Berlin,  their  first 
piece  being  *  Die  verwandelten  Weiber/  another 
version  of  the  '  Devil  to  pay,'  written  by  C.  F. 
Weisse,  composed  by  J.  A.  Hiller,  and  produced 
at  Leipzig  in  1 764  with  great  success.  The  same 
authors  produced  a  suoc^sion  of  similar  pieces, 
*Der  luBtige  Schuster'  (1765),  *Lottchen  am 
Hofe,*  and  *I>ie  Liebe  auf  dem  Lande*  (1767), 

*  Die  Jagd*  (1771),  *  Aemdtekranz*  and  *Der 
Dorfbarbier'  (I77»).  Neefe,  Reichardt,  Stege- 
mann,  Schweitzer,  and  others,  brought  to  perfec- 
tion this  new  species,  now  called  Operetta. 

Independently  of  all  this  going  on  in  North 
Germany,  the  German  Singspiel  had  sprung  up 
in  Vienna,  starting  curiously  enough  with  *  Die 
doppelte  Verwandlung'  (1767),  an  adaptation 
from  the  French  '  Le  Diable  k  quatre,'  S^laine's 
version  of  *  The  Devil  to  pay.*  Werner,  Haydn's 
predecessor  at  Eisenstadt,  had  already  produced 
at  the  Court  German  Theatre  a  TafelstUck  (t.  e. 
piece  intended  for  private  performance)  called 
*Der  Wienerische  Tandelmarkt*  (1760).  The 
marionette  plays,  of  which  Haydn  was  so  fond, 
were  Singspiele,  and  he  supplied  the  court  of 
Esterhaz  with  'Philemon  und  Bauds*  (1773), 

•  Genoveva  *  (1 777),  *  Dido,'  a  parody  on  a  grand 
opera  (1778),  and  '  Die  eriuUte  Baohe'  (1780). 

•  Der  krumme  Teufel,*  to  words  by  Kurz,  was 
a  real  Singspiel.  DittersdorTs  '  Doctor  und 
Apotheker,' '  Liebe  im  Narrenhause,*  *  Hierony- 
mus  Knicker/  '  Rothe  Kappchen,*  etc.,  produced 
at  the  Imperial  Nationaltheater,  were  brilliant 
successes.  Kauer  (175 i-i  831)  composed  no  fewer 
than  200  Singspiele,  and  Schenk  was  almost 
equally  prolific.  The  classic  Singspiel  was  founded 
by  Mozjirt  with  his  *  Entfiihrung*  (July  1 2,1 782), 
which  according' to  Groethe  threw  everything  else 
of  the  kind  into  the  shade  ;  though  whether  one 
is  justified  in  calling  it  a  Singspiel  at  all  is  a 
moot  point,  the  dramatic  importance  of  the  music 
seeming  to  entitle  it  to  rank  as  an  opera.  Even 
the  'Zauberflote'  (1791)  was  styled  a  Singspiel 
on  the  title-page  of  the  PF,.  score.  From  this 
point  the  Singspiel  proper  becomes  continually 
rarer,  though  Wenzel  MUller's  *Schwester  von 
Prag,*  '  Das  neue  Sonntagskind,*  and  a  few  more 
deserve  mention.  Lortzing*s  works  are  a  mixture 
of  opera  and  Singspiel,  certain  numbers  in  the 

*  Czar  und  Zimmermann,'  *  Waffenschmied,'  and 
'  Undine  *  being  quite  in  the  Lied-style,  and  the 
music  consequently  of  secondary  importance, 
while  in  others  the  music  undoubtedly  assists  in 
developing  the  characters,  and  raises  these  por- 
tions to  the  dignity  of  opera.  We  are  here  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  main  distinction  between 
Opera  and  Singspiel ;  the  latter  by  no  means 
excludes  occasional  recitative  in  place  of  the 
spoken  dialogue,  but  the  moment  the  music  helps 


to  develope  the  dramatic  denotiment  we  have  to 
do  with  Opera,  and  not  with  SingspieL  It  is 
worth  noting  that  no  other  nation  possesses  a 
form  identical  with  the  German  Singspiel ;  the 
French  Vaudeville  comes  nearest  to  it,  but  for 
this  well-known  tunes  are  adapted,  instead  of  the 
songs  being  specially  composed  for  the  piece  as  in 
Germany.  C^^'G.] 

SINK-A-P ACE— also  written  Cinque-pace, 
CiNQUA-PACE,  Cinque  Pass,  Cinque  Pas,  Sin- 
QUA-PACE,  Sinque-paoe  and  Sinoopas— a  name 
by  which  the  original  Galliard  was  known.  Prse- 
torius  (Syntagma  Mus.  vol.  iii.  chap.  ii.  p.  24) 
says  that  a  Galliard  has  five  steps  and  is  there- 
fore called  a  Cinque  Pas.  These  five  steps,  or 
rather  combinations  of  steps,  are  well  described 
in  Arbeau's  '  Orch^sographie  *  (Langres,  1588). 
In  later  times  the  Galliaixi  became  so  altered  by 
the  addition  of  new  steps,  that  the  original  form 
of  the  dance  seems  to  have  been  distinguished 
by  the  name  Cinq  Pas.  It  is  firequently  men- 
tioned by  the  Elizabethan  writers,^  well-known 
examples  being  the  allusions  in  Shakespeare^s 
*  Much  Ado  about  Nothing '  (Act  ii.  Sc.  i). 
Twelfth  Night  (Act  i.  Sc.  3),  Marston's  *Sa- 
tiromastix*  (Act  i),  and  Sir  John  Davies*  *  Or- 
chestra '  (stanza  67).  The  following  less-known 
quotation  is  from  the  Histriomastix  (Part  i)  of 
Prynne  (who  was  especially  bitter  against  this 
dance)  :  '  Alas  there  are  but  few  who  finde  that 
narrow  way  .  .  .  and  those  few  what  are  they  ? 
Not  dancers,  but  mourners :  not  laughers,  but 
weepers;  whose  tune  is  LachrynMe,  whose  musicke, 
sighes  for  sinne ;  who  know  no  other  Cinqua-pace 
but  this  to  Heaven,  to  goe  mourning  all  the  day 
long  for  their  iniquities ;  to  moume  in  secret  like 
Doves,  to  chatter  like  Cranes  for  their  owne  and 
others  sinnes.*  The  following  example  of  a  Cinque- 
pace  is  given  by  Wol^ang  Caspar  Printz,  in  his 
'  Phrynis  Mitilenaeu»,  oderSatyrischer  Componist  * 
(Dresden,  1696),  as  a  specimen  of  *Trichonum 
lambicum.*  A  longer  example  will  be  found  in 
Dauney's  edition  of  the  15th-century  Skene  MS. 
(Edinburgh,  1838). 
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[W.B.S.] 

SIREN.  This,  though  not  strictly  a  musical 
instrument,  has  rendered  such  good  service  to 
acoustical  science  that  it  deserves  brief  notice: 
for  fuller  details  the  works  referred  to  below 
must  be  consulted.  *  It  consists  essentially,*  says 
the  most  recent  writer  on  mathematical  acoustics,* 
•  of  a  stiflf  disc,  caoable  of  revolving  about  its 
centre,  and  pierced  with  one  or  more  sets  of 
holes  arrangtAl  at  equal  interval^  round  the  cir- 
cumference of  circles  concentric  with  the  disc.  A 
windpipe  in  connexion  with  bellows  is  presmited 
1  IionlIU|ldili,Theox7of8<raiid.ToLLphOw 
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perpendicularly  to  the  disc,  its  open  end  being 
opposite  to  one  of  the  drcles,  which  contains  a 
set  of  holes.  When  the  bellows  are  worked,  the 
stream  of  air  escapes  freely  if  a  hole  is  opposite 
to  the  end  of  the  pipe.;  but  otherwise  it  is 
obstructed.  As  the  disc  turns,  pufis  of  air  in 
succession  escape  through  it,  until  when  the 
Telocity  is  sufficient,  these  blend  into  a  note  the 
pitch  of  which  rises  continually  with  the  rapid 
sequence  of  the  puffiu  One  of  tne  most  important 
fitcts  in  the  Whole  science  of  Acoustics  is  exem- 
plified b^  the  siren — ^namely,  that  the  pitch  of  a 
note  depends  upon  the  period  of  its  yibration. 
The  size  and  shape  of  the  hdies,  the  force  of  the 
wind,  and  other  elements  of  the  problem  may  be 
varied ;  but  if  the  number  of  pufib  in  a  given 
time,  such  as  one  second,  remains  unchanged,  so 
does  the  pitch.  We  may  even  dlRpense  with 
wind  altogether,  and  produce  a  note  by  allowing 
a  card  to  tap  against  the  edges  of  the  holes  as 
they  revolve  ;  tiie  pitch  will  still  be  the  same.' 

The  Siren  may  be  defined  as  a  wind  instrument, 
in  which  the  successive  air-waves  are  produced 
not  at  random  or  by  consonance,  but  bv  circular 
rotatory  motion,  which  is  susceptible  of  accurate 
adjustment  as  well  as  measurement.  It  was 
originally  invented  by  Cagniard  de  la  Tour,  who 
made  it  needlessly  complicated  by  using  the  force 
of  the  wind  to  drive  the  rotating  disc  as  well  as 
to  produce  the  required  note.  For  this  purpose 
the  speaking  holes  in  the  top  of  the  small  wind- 
chest  were  pierced  in  an  oblique  direction ;  those 
in  the  disc  uoping  in  an  opposite  diagonal.  There 
was  also  a  counting  apparatus  attached  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  main  axis,  with  two  dials  for 
registering  the  number  of  rotations  in  a  given 
time.  This  form  has  been  faithfully  reproduced 
in  every  manual  of  Physics  up  to  now.^  The 
name  is  said  to  have  been  somewhat  fandfuUy, 
and  indeed  incorrectly,  given  it  from  Homer's 
Sirens,  on  account  of  its  property  6f  singing 
under  water.  It  is  true  that  if  water  be  forced 
through  it  after  the  foshion  of  the  Turbine,  a 
buzzing  or  humming  sound  is  produced.  This  is, 
however,  of  no  practical  value.  The  Sirens 
named  in  the  Odyssey  are  nowhere  accredited 
with  this  strange  power.  Seebeck  and  others 
effected  materifil  improvements,  but  the  only 
two  which  need  special  notice  are  the  instru- 
ments constructed  by  Helmholtz  and  Rudolph 
Koenig  respectively.  The  former  is  figured  and 
described  in  that  author*s  *Tonempfindungen,'* 
and  consists  essentially  of  two  sirens  united  on  a 
single  axis,  each  disc  of  which  possesses  four 
rows  of  holes  susceptible  of  being  separately 
opened,  thus  giving  means  for  producing  a  large 
variety  of  intervals. 

The  upper  windchest,  which  looks  downwards, 
can  be  rotated  on  its  feeding-tube  so  as  to  bring 
about  varying  changes  of  phase  between  the  two 
discs.  With  this  instrument  Helmholtz  succeeded 
in  producing  excellent  results,  using  a  small 
electromotor  for  driving  it  at  an  uniform  rate. 

1  Deaehanel.  Hat.  FhlTos.  It.  p.  90 ;  Bveritt's  tmulaAioii.  Ctanot'i 
Phyilea.  p.  IW ;  AtktnaoD't  trual. 
>  HalmboUz,  SenMUoDi  of  Tom,  KUU's  traosl.  p.  MS  ai  «•«. 
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The  Siren  of  M.  Rudolph  Koenig  of  Paris  ii 
a  far  more  imposing  instrument.  It  was  made 
for  W.  Spottiswoode,  Esq.,  P.  R.  S.,  was  ex- 
hibited by  the  writer  at  the  British  AjBodation 
meeting  at  York  in  i88i,  and  is  now  in  the 
physical  laboratory  of  the  College  of  Scaenoe  at 
BnstoL  It  is  fiinushed  with  more  than  a  dozen 
rotating  discs  of  different  kinds,  which  fit  on  to  a 
vertical  spindle,  above  a  windchest  of  large  size 
fitted  with  a  keyboard  of  eight  notes.  A  strong 
clockwork  actuated  by  heavy  weights  forms  the 
motive  power,  and  an  ingenious  counting  appar* 
atus  is  made  not  only  to  record  the  numbw  of 
rotations,  but  also  to  set  going  automatically  a 
watch  movement,  and  thus  obtain  by  one  mo- 
tion of  the  obeerver*s  band  the  speed  of  the 
disc,  and  the  time  of  the  observation.  By  pro- 
perly computing  the  rings  of  perforations,  the 
narmonic  series  is  given  by  one  diac,  and  the 
enharmonic  scale  by  another.  Indeed  there  is 
hardly  any  law  of  musical  acoustics  which  it 
cannot  be  made  to  illustrate.'  For  purposes  of 
demonstration  the  siren  is  excellent,  and  aim 
for  the  illustration  of  perfect  musical  intervals ; 
but  for  the  accurate  determination  of  absolute 
pitch  it  is  &r  inferior  to  Lissajous's  opticsl 
method ;  and  still  more  so  to  Scheibler's  tuning- 
fork  method,  described  under  Tonomktbb,  and  to 
Prof.  M^Leod's  Cycloscope.  [W.H.&] 

SIR&KE,  LA.  Op^ra-oomiqne  in  3  acts; 
words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber.  Produced  at 
the  Op^ra-Comique  Mardb  26,  1844.  In  English 
as  '  The  Syren,  at  Princess's  Theatre  Oct.  14, 
1844.  [G.] 

SIRMEN,  or  SYRMEN,  Maddaleka  Lox- 
BABDiNi  DB,  a  distinguished  violinist,  was  bom 
at  Venice  in  1 735,  and  educated  at  the  Conser- 
vatorio  dei  Mendicanti  there.  On  leaving  this 
institution  she  went  to  study  with  Tartini  at 
Padua.  Many  letters,  still  extant,  from  the  great 
maestro  to  his  girl- pupil,  testify  to  the  keen 
interest  he  took  in  her  utistic  career;  one  in 
particular  contains  long  and  detailed  advice  as 
to  the  direction  her  technical  studies  should  take, 
valuable  to  any  young  violinist.  The  autograph 
of  this  letter  is  at  Venice ;  a  Grerman  transaction 
of  it  may  be  found  in  J.  A.  Hiller's  'Lebensbe- 
schreibungenbertihmterMusik-gelehrten'  (trans- 
lated by  Bumey). 

For  some  time  the  young  viriuoaa  travelled 
about  Italy  with  brilliant  success,  and  was  con- 
sidered a  worthy  rival  of  Nardini.  She  eventu- 
ally married  Luigi  de  Sirmen,  a  violinist,  and 
chapel-master  at  Bergamo.  In  1761  they  went 
to  Paris,  and  played  together  a  concerto  for  two 
violins  at  the  '  Concert  spiritueL*  At  these  con- 
certs, where  Madame  Sirmen  was  much  admired, 
she  produced  several  compositions  of  her  own. 

She  next  went  to  London,  where  her  brilliant 
playing  made  a  considerable  sensation.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  she  was  unable  to  sustain 
the  high  position  she  took  at  first,  for  in  1774 
we  fina  her  accepting  an  engagement  to  sing 

I  A  dwerlption  of  this  Intirnment  is  to  be  fotmd  In  Fofsoidorf '• 
Annalan,  and  In  the  Fblloiophloal  XagMlne,  for  VM, 
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small  parU  in  operas.  In  1783  she  was  conoert- 
nnger  at  the  Court  of  Saxony.  She  died  towards 
the  end  of  the  century. 

The  following  compositions  of  Madame  Sirmen*s 
were  published  : — 6  Trios  for  2  violins  and  cello 
(Amsterdam) ;  3  Concertos  for  violin,  op.  a 
(ditto.) ;  3  concertos  for  violin,  op.  3  (ditto.). 
Another  concerto  is  mentioned  by  J.  A.  Hiller 
as  having  been  engraved  at  Venice.      [F.A.M.] 

SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLY/  the  only  one 
of  the  numerous  old  English  dances  which  has 
retained  its  popularity  until  the  present  day,  is 
probably  a  tune  of  north-countnr  origin.  Mr. 
Chappeil  (Popular  Music,  vol.  ii)  says  that  he 
possesses  a  MS.  version  of  it  called  '  Old  Roger 
of  Coverlay  for  evermore,  a  Lancashire  Horn- 
pipe,* and  in  'The  First  and  Second  Division 
Violin*  (in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  at- 
tributed to  John  Eocles,  and  dated  1705)  an- 
other version  of  it  is  entitled  *  Roger  of  Coverly 
the  true  Cheisere  way.'  Moreover  the  Calverley 
family,  from  one  of  whose  ancestors  the  tune  is 
said  to  derive  its  name,'  have  been  from  time 
immemorial  inhabitants  of  the  Yorkshire  village 
which  bears  their  name.  The  editor  of  the  Skene 
MS.,  on  the  strength  of  a  MS.  version  dated 
1 706,  claims  the  tune  as  Scotch,  and  says  that  it  is 
well  known  north  of  the  Tweed  as  'The  Maltman 
oomes  on  Monday.'  According  to  Dr.  Rimbault 
(Notes  and  Queries,  i.  no.  8),  the  earliest  printed 
version  of  it  occurs  in  Playford*s  '  Division- 
Violin  '  (1685).  In  '  The  Dancing  Master'  it  is 
first  found  at  page  167  of  the  9th  edition,  pub- 
lished  in  1695,  where  the  tune  and  directions  for 
the  dance  are  given  exactly  as  follows : — 

Roger  of  Coverlp, 
Longways  for  as  many  as  will. 
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The  L  man  go  below  the  2.  wo.  then  round,  and  so 
below  the  2.  man  into  his  own  place ;  then  the  1.  wo.  go 
below  the  2.  man,  then  round  him,  and  so  below  the  2. 
wo.  into  her  own  place.  The  1.  en.  [first  couple]  cross 
over  below  the  2.  cu.  and  take  hands  and  torn  round 
twice,  then  lead  up  through  and  cast  off  into  the  2.  cu. 
place.  [W.B.S.1 

SISTINE  CHOIR  (Ital.  U  ColUgio  dei 
Cappellani  Cantori  ddla  CappeUa  Pontificia). 
A  Collegiate  Body,  consisting  of  3  a  Choral  Chap- 
lains, domiciled — though  not  in  any  special  build- 
ings of  their  own — at  Rome,  where,  for  many 
centuries,  they  have  enjoyed  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  singing  at  all  those  solemn  Services,  and 

I  Or  more  oorrectly  'Soger  of  Oorerly.'  The  preflz  'Sir'  is  not 
fbnnd  ontU  sfter  Steele  sikI  Addbon  had  need  the  aaine  In  the  Spee- 
tator. 

s  See  Holes  and  Queriei.  toL  I.  no.  23^  Pi  aoSi 


Ecclesiastical  Functions,  in  which  it  is  customary 
for  the  Supreme  Pontiff  to  officiate  in  person. 

The  genealogy  of  the  Papal  Choir  may  be 
traced  back  to  a  period  of  Tory  remote  antiquity. 
It  is  said— and  the  tradition  is  worthy  of  credit 
— that  a  School  for  the  education  of  Choristers 
was  founded  in  Rome  early  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury, by  S.  Sylvester,  whose  Pontificate  lasted 
from  the  year  314  to  335.  That  S.  Hilarius 
(461-468)  established  one,  not  much  more  than 
a  century  later,  is  certain.  These  Institutions, 
after  the  lapse  of  another  hundred  years,  were 
supplemented  by  new  ones,  on  a  larger  scale. 
On  the  destruction  of  the  Monastery  of  Monte 
Cassino,  by  the  Lombards,  in  the  year  580,  the 
Benedictine  Fathers  fled  to  Rome ;  and,  under 
the  protection  of  PopePelagiusII.  (57?-59o),  esta- 
blished themselves  in  a  new  home,  near  the 
Lateran  Basilica,  where  they  opened  Schools  for 
the  preparation  of  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders. 
S.  Gregory  the  Great  (590-604)  took  advantage 
of  this  circumstance  while  working  out  his  system 
of  reform,  and  turned  the  Seminaries  to  account 
as  Schools  of  Singing.  Under  his  care,  they  pros- 
pered exceedingly;  and,  in  process  of  time,  at- 
tained proportions  which  enabled  them  to  supply 
the  various  Basilicas  with  Singers,  who  assembled 
on  the  Greater  Festivals,  and  attended  the  Pope 
wherever  he  officiated.  And  thus  arose  the  prac- 
tice to  which  the  Church  was  eventually  indebted 
for  the  magnificent  Services  of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

These  early  Scholse  Cantorum — sometimes 
called  Orphanotropia,  in  allusion  to  the  number 
of  fatherless  children  which  they  sheltered — were 
governed  by  an  Ecclesiastic,  of  high  rank,  called 
the  Primicerius,  who,  assisted  by  a  Secundicerins 
destined  afterwards  to  succeed  him  in  his  office, 
exercised  absolute  control  over  the  Youths  and 
Children  committed  to  his  care.  Boys  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  Preparatory  School  {ParvUium) 
at  a  very  early  age ;  and,  if  of  gentle  birth, 
became,  at  the  same  time,  members  of  the  Papal 
Household,  holding  a  status  analogous  to  that  of 
the  Pages  at  a  ssecular  Court.  After  passing 
through  the  necessary  preparation,  the  Choristers 
were  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  most  solemn 
Services  of  the  Church :  and,  when  their  Voices 
changed,  were  either  prepared  for  Holy  Orders,  or 
provided  for  as  Cubioularii.  The  older  members 
of  the  Scholse  were  called  Subdeacons:  but,  it 
is  evident  that  the  title  was  only  an  honorary 
one,  since,  though  constantly  taking  their  part 
in  Choir,  they  were  never  permitted  to  sing  the 
Epistle.  By  their  help,  Rome  was  so  liberally 
supplied  with  Singers,  that,  on  more  thaif  one 
occasion,  the  Pope  was  able  to  send  out  skilled 
instructors,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
purest  style  of  Ecclesiastical  Singing  in  other 
countries :'  and,  as  we  hear  of  no  important 
modification  of  the  system  before  the  beginning 

•  For  this  porpoM.  John  the  Pneeentor  wss  tent  to  BnKlend.duiinc 
the  Vrimacj  of  Theodore.  ArchbUhop  of  Oenterbury  W»-f90).  At 
the  request  of  Ung  Pepin  (780-708).  Simeon,  the  SeeuitdloerluB  of  Um 
Bomnn  Seholft,  wm  aent.  hi  like  menner.  to  Frmnoa.  but  reeelled  by 
Pope  Pftul  I.  In  7CS.  that  he  might  tuoeeed  to  the  office  of  the  then 
lately  deceespd  Primloeriut,  Oeorglus:  while,  towards  the  close  ot 
the  same  century,  two  celebrated  singers.  Theodoras  and  Ben«dlctu% 
were  ant  bj  Hadrian  L  072-796}  to  Cbarlemacna. 
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of  the  T4th  century,  we  are  justified  in  believing 
that  it  fulfilled  its  purpoee  perfectly. 

A  great  change,  however,  took  place  during 
the  Pontificate  of  Clement  V.  (1305- 131 4),  who, 
in  the  year  1305,  transferred  the  Chair  of  S. 
Peter  to  Avignon,  leaving  his  Primicerius  and 
Schola  Cantorum  behind  him,  in  Home.  Too 
much  oppressed  by  political  and  ecclesiastical 
troubles  to  devote  his  time  to  the  regulation  of 
djetails.  Pope  Clement  naturally  left  the  manage- 
ment of  his  Chapel  to  underlings,  who  sufiered 
the  Music  to  degenerate  to  a  very  unsatisfactory 
level.  His  successor,  John  XXII.  (i  316-1334), 
issued  in  1323  the  well-known  Bull,  'Docta  sanc- 
torum,* for  the  purpose  of  restraining  his  Singers 
from  corrupting  the  simplicity  of  Plain  Chaunt, 
either  by  subjecting  it  to  the  laws  of  Measured 
Music,  or  by  overloading  it  with  ornamentation. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  provisions  of  this 
Bull  were  fully  carried  out  after  the  decease 
of  its  author,  whose  immediate  successor,  Bene- 
dict XII.  (1 334-^342)*  was  too  fond  of  splendid 
Ceremonial  to  raise  any  strong  objection  to 
the  Music  sung  by  the  twelve  Choral  Chaplains 
who  officiated  in  his  private  Chapel,  on  the  score 
of  its  elaborateness.  Indeed,  the  management  of 
the  Choir  employed  by  Benedict  and  his  suooes- 
SOTS,  at  Avignon,  differed  altogether  from  that 
of  the  Roman  Schola,  which  was  still  carried 
on  under  the  Primicerius.  In  Rome,  the  Choris- 
ters were  taught  on  the  old  traditional  system, 
almost  from  their  infancy.  At  Avignon,  the 
most  weloonie  recruits  were  French  and  Flemish 
Singers,  who  had  already  earned  a  brilliant  repu- 
tation. Now,  in  those  days  the  best  Singers  were, 
for  the  most  part,  the  best  Composers  also  ;  and 
in  the  Low  Countries  the  Art  of  Composition 
was  rapidly  advancing  towards  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion elsewhere  unknown.  It  followed,  therefore, 
that  the  Choir  at  Avignon  contained  some  of  the 
greatcAt  Musicians  in  Europe,  and  was  indebted 
to  them  for  Faux-Bouidons,  and  other  Poly- 
phonic Music,  scarcely  ever  heard  at  that  period 
except  in  the  Netherlands. 

In  1377  Pope  GregoryXI.(i37o-i378)  returned 
to  Rome,  and  carried  his  Choir  with  him.  The 
contrast  between  the  rival  Schools  now  became 
more  apparent  than  ever :  yet,  by  some  means, 
they  amalgamated  completely.  The  probability 
is,  that  Gregory  himself  united  them,  forming 
the  two  Choirs  into  one  body,  which  was  no 
longer  called  the  Schola  Cantorum,  nor  governed 
by  a  Primicerius,  but  was  henceforth  known  as  the 
CoUegio  dei  Cappellani  Cantori,  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  an  Ecclesiastic  who  held  the 
appointment  for  life,  and  bore  the  title  of  Maestro 
della  Cappella  Pootificia.  The  precise  year  in 
which  this  change  took  place  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained ;  though  it  is  certain  that  the  new  title 
was  borne  by  Angelo,  Abbat  of  S.  Maria  de 
Rivaldis,  in  1397— twenty  years  after  the  return 
from  Avignon.  After  this,  we  hear  of  no  other 
Maestro  till  1464,  when  the  appointment  was 
conferred  upon  Nicook  Fabri,  Governor  of  Rome, 
who  held  it  for  two  years.  From  1469  onwards 
the  list  includes  the  names  of  fourteen  Ecclesias- 
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tkw,  of  whom  all,  exoept  the  last,  were  Bishops. 
The  most  celebrated  of  them  was  Elziario  Grenet^ 
of  Carpentras,*  Veseovoin  partibus' ( 1 5 1 5  - 1 5  26  ? ) ; 
called,  from  his  birthplace,  Carpentrasso.  [See 
Lauentations.]  The  last  of  the  series  was 
Monsignor  Antonio  Boccapadule  (1574-15S6), 
whose  relations  with  the  reigning  Pope,  Slxtus  V. 
( 1 58 5- 1 590),  were  disturbed  by  a  misunderstand- 
ing, particulars  of  which  will  be  found  at  pp. 
640-641  of  vol.  ii.  That  the  Pope  was  highly 
incensed  at  the  spirit  of  insubordination  shewn  by 
his  Cantori  Cappellani  on  this  occasion  is  weO 
known :  and  it  was  probably  on  this  account 
that,  instead  of  appointing  a  successor  to  Mon- 
signore  Boccapadule,  whom  he  somewhat  uncere- 
moniously deposed,  he  issued,  Sept.  r,  1 586,  a  BnU 
('  In  suprema'),  by  virtue  of  which  he  conferred 
upon  the  College  the  right  of  electing,  from  am<ng 
their  own  body,  an  Officer,  to  whom  was  oom- 
ndtted  the  duty  of  governing  the  Choir,  for  three, 
six,  or  twelve  months,  or  in  perpetuity,  accord- 
ing to  the  pleasure  of  the  Electors.'  It  was  clear 
that  the  Maestri  so  elected  must  necessarily  be 
deprived  of  many  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Dignitaries  who  had  preceded 
them  :  but,  by  way  of  compensation  they  were 
invested  with  all  which  were  not  inseparable 
from  the  status  of  a  Bishop ;  and  these  were 
still  farther  increased,  by  Pope  Clement  XIII, 
in  the  Bull  'Cum  retinendi,*  Aug.  31,  1762. 
It  was  ultimately  arranged  that  the  £lecti<m 
should  take  place  annually,  and  this  custom 
has  ever  since  been  strictly  observed.  The  first 
Maestro  so  chosen  was  Giovanni  Antonio  Merio, 
who  served  during  the  year  1 587.  Since  his  time, 
the  Election  has  always  been  fixed  for  Dec.  38 : 
and,  for  very  many  years,  it  has  been  the  invari- 
able custom  to  elect  the  principal  Bass. 

The  Flemish  Singers,  having  once  obtained  a 
recognised  position  in  the  Choir,  soon  began  to 
exercise  an  irresistible  influence  over  it,  and, 
through  it,  over  every  other  Choir  in  Christoxdom. 
Among  the  first,  of  whom  we  have  any  certain 
account,  was  Guglielmo  Dufay,  the  Founder  of 
the  older  Flemish  School,  whose  name  is  men- 
tioned, in  the  Archives  of  the  Chapel,  as  eariy 
as  1380,  three  years  only  after  the  formal  settle- 
ment of  the  College  in  Rome ;  whence  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  he  first  sang  at  Avignon, 
and  afterwards  accompanied  Pope  Gregory  XI.  to 
Italy.  Dufay  died  in  1432,  leaving  many  talented 
pupils.  Among  the  brightest  ornaments  of  his 
School,  who  sang  in,  and  composed  for,  the  Pon- 
tifical Chapel,  were  Egyd  Flannel,  sumamed 
'  TEnfant,*  Jean  Redois,  Bartholomsus  Poignare, 
Jean  de  Curte,  sumamed  *Mon  Ami/  Jakob 
Ragot,  and  Guillaume  de  Malbecq.  A  little 
later,  these  were  succeeded  by  Jean  Gombert, 
Antonio  Cortit,  Lambert  de  Beanon,  and,  greatest 
of  all,  Josquin  des  Pr^.  In  the  early  half  of  the 
1 6th  century,  the  names  of  Italian,  French,  and 
Spanish  Singers,  bore  a  more  creditable  propor- 
tion to  those  of  the  Netherianders ;  honourable 
mention  being  made  of  Giov.  Scribano,  Pietro 
Perez,  Costanzo  Festa,  Elizario  Genet,  sumamed 
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GarpentrMBo,  Giov.  Bonnevin,  and  Bern.  Salinas. 
Later  still,  we  hear  of  Bart.  Scobedo,  Jacques 
Arcbadelt,  Cristofano  Morales,  Leonardo  Barr^, 
and  Domenico  Maria  Ferrabosco  :  while,  in  1555, 
the  list  was  crowned  by  the  honoured  name  of 
Palestrina,  who  was  adnutted,  by  command  of 
Julius  III,  on  Januxu*y  13,  but  dismistied  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  by  Paul  IV,  in  accordance 
with  the  r^^lation  which  forbade  the  reception 
of  a  married  man  into  the  CoUege. 

The  number  of  Singers,  which,  at  Avignon, 
had  been  limited  to  twelve,  was,  by  this  time, 
increased  to  twenty-four,  and,  not  very  long  after- 
wards, raised  to  thirty-two,  which  figure  still 
represents  the  normal  strength  of  the  Choir,  though 
the  assistance  of  additional  ripieni  is  sometimes 
permitted,  on  extraordinary  occasions.  After  the 
formal  admission  of  the  Netherlanders,  the  Com- 
positions sung  in  the  Papal  Chapel  were  almost 
entirely  supplied  by  the  Cappellani  Caatori  them- 
selves. The  custom  was,  when  any  member  of 
the  College  had  produced  a  Mass,  or  other  great 
work,  to  have  it  roughly  written  out,  and  re- 
hearsed by  the  entire  body  of  Singers,  who  after- 
wards decided  whether  or  not  it  was  worthy  of 
their  acceptance.  If  the  votes  were  in  its  favour, 
the  original  autograph  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  ScrittoH—ot  whom  four  were  usually  kept 
in  full  employment — and  by  them  copied,  in 
stencilled  notes  large  enough  to  be  read  by  the 
entire  Choir  at  once,  into  huge  Part-Books,^ 
formed  of  entire  sheets  of  parchment,  of  which 
a  large  collection,  richly  illuminated  and  mag- 
nificently bound,  is  still  preserved  among  the 
Archives  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,'  though  a  vast 
number  were  destroyed  in  the  conflagsation  which 
ensued  on  the  invasion  of  Rome  by  Charles  V.  in 
1527.    [See  Pabt-Books,^  App.] . 

In  the  year  1 565,  Pope  Pius  IV.  conferred  upon 
Palestrina  the  title  of  Composer  to  the  Pontifical 
Chapel,  with  an  honorarium  of  three  scudi  and 
thirty  baiocchi  per  month.  The  Office  was  re- 
newed, after  Palestrina's  death,  in  favour  of  Felice 
Anerio,  but  was  never  conferred  on  any  other 
member  of  the  College.  The  most  fekmous  Musi- 
cians who  Buig  in  the  Choir,  after  the  expul- 
sion of  Palestrina  in  1555*  were  Giov.  Maria 
Nanini,  admitted  in  1577,  Luca  Marenzio  (1594), 
Ku^ieroGiovanelli  (1599),  andGregorio  Alleffri 
( 1639-1652).  Adami  also  mentions  Vittona, 
whose  name,  however,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
official  register.  Among  more  modem  Maestri, 
the  three  most  notable  were,  Tomaso  Bai,  who 
held  the  Office  of  Maestro  in  1 7 14 ;  the  Cavaliere 

I  M eodelMofan,  In  on«  of  hU  Letters.  giTM  an  unutlBC  dflMrlptioo 
of  one  of  thesf  enormoos  boolu.  which  he  mw  carried  in  front 
of  Balul.  At  be  walked.  In  ProoeMloD,  ap  the  Nare  of  8.  Feter'a. 

9  The  Sbtine  Chapel  was  added  to  the  Vatican  in  the  year  1473,  hf 
Pope  Sixtus  IV,  fur  whom  it  was  designed,  by  Bacclo  Pinelli.  In  the 
form  of  a  lofty  oblong  hall.  146  ft.  6  in.  long,  aud  SO  ft.  6  In.  wide,  with  a 
gallery  running  round  three  of  lu  aides.  Its  walls  are  decorated  with 
Frescoes,  hy  SlgnorelU.  Botttoelll.  Ro«ellt.  Ghirlandalo.  SalTlatl.  and 
Peruglno.  By  cumnuuid  of  Pope  Julius  II.  the  roof  was  also  painted, 
by  Michael  Angela,  and  flrst  exhibited  to  the  public,  after  four  years 
of  labour,  on  All  Saints'  Day,  ifill.  the  Pope  ufflclating  in  person. 
The  space  above  the  Altar  b  occupied  by  the  lame  great  Painter's 
t^re^co  of  '  The  Last  Judgment ' :  begun  in  the  year  1983^  and  com- 
pleted in  15&L  The  upper  portion  of  the  Chapel,  contsinlng  the 
Altar,  the  Pope's  Throne,  and  the  Cardinals'  Beats,  is  separated  from 
the  lower  by  a  Screen.  The  Gallery  occupied  by  the  Choir  Is  Just 
ulthlo  this  Screen,  on  the  right,  enclosed  by  a  kind  uf  Qrllle. 


Giuseppe  Santarelli — Dr.  Bumey*s  friend — ^who 
entered  the  Choir  as  an  artificial  Soprano  Singer 

in  1749,  *^^  ^^^  ^^  ^79^  i  ^^^  ^^®  Abbate 
Baini,  who  was  received  into  the  College  in  I795> 
became  Maestro  in  1817,  and  died  in  1844.  ^y 
special  favour  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI,  Baini  re- 
tained his  Office  for  life — an  honour  to  which, 
as  the  greatest  Ecclesiastical  Musician  of  the 
present  century,  he  was  most  justly  entitled  :  but, 
no  later  Maestro  has  enjoyed  the  same  privilege. 
The  present  Director,  Signer  Mustafa,  formerly 
a  'CantoreCorale,  con  beueficio,'  at  the  Cathedral 
of  Agnani,  bears  only  the  modest  title  of  *  Direttore 
dei  Concertini.* 

The  two  settings  of  the  '  Miserere '  by  Bai 
and  Baini,  which,  for  many  years  past,  have 
been  used  alternately  with  that  of  AUegri,  are 
the  only  works  addeid  to  the  r^rtoire  of  the 
Chapel  since  the  deatL  of  the  last-named 
Maestro.  Indeed,  neither  the  constitution,  nor 
the  habits,  of  the  College,  have,  since  Pales- 
trina>  undergone  any  important  change — except, 
perhaps,  in  one  particular,  to  be  mentioned 
presently:  and  hence  it  is  that  its  perform- 
ances are  so  infinitely  valuable,  as  traditional 
indices  of  the  style  of  singing  cultivated  at  the 
period  which  produced  the  'Missa  Paps  Mar- 
cell!,'  the  *  Improperia,'  and  the  'Lamentations;* 
Except  for  these  traditions,  the  works  of  Pales- 
trina would  be  to  us  a  dead  letter  :  under  their 
safe  guidance,  we  feel  no  more  doubt  as  to  the 
Tempi  of  the  '  Missa  brevis '  than  we  do  con- 
oeming  those  of  the  *  Sinfonia  Eroica.* 

The  one  point  in  which  a  change  has  taken 
place  is,  the  selection  of  Voices :  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remark,  that,  as  the  change  did  not  take 
place  until  seven  years  after  Palestrina^s  death, 
the  idea  that  we  cannot  sing  his  Music,  in 
England,  as  he  intended  it  to  be  sung,  for  lack  of 
the  necessary  Voices,  is  altogether  untenable.  In 
early  times,  as  we  have  alr^uly  seen,  the  Chapel 
was  supplied  with  Soprani,  and  in  all  probability 
witLContralti  also,  by  means  of  the  Orphan  otropia, 
or  ScholsEi  Cantoruni,  exactly  as  English  Cathedrals 
are  now  supplied  by  means  of  the  Choristers* 
Schools.  That  this  plan  was  continued  until 
quite  late  in  the  loth  century  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  fact  that,  between  1561  and  1571, 
Palestrina  held  the  joint  Offices  of  Maestro  di 
Cappella  and  Maestro  dei  Fancialli  di  Coro  at 
the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  while,  between 

1559  <^^  1553  ^^  P^^  o^  Maestro  de'  Putti, 
at  Uie  Cappella  Giulia,  was  successively  filled 
by  Archadelt,  Rubino,  Basso,  Ferrabosco,  and 
Roselli.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  i6th 
oentury,  howevei:^  these  youthful  Treble  Voices 
were  gpradually  supplanted  by  a  new  kind  of 
adult  male  Soprano,  called  the  Soprano  falsetto, 
imported,  in  the  first  instance,  firou  Spain,  in 
which  country  it  was  extensively  cultivated,  by 
means  of  some  peculiar  system  of  training,  the 
secret  of  which  has  never  publicly  transpired.' 

>  Nevertheleu.  this  secret  does  not  seem  to  be  altofsthfr  lost.  A 
lady  traveller  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  writing  sume  six  or  aeren 
years  ago,  amusingly  expresses  her  surprise,  on  discovering  that  cer- 
tain hiah  flute-lllie  notes,  which  she  believed  to  have  been  produced 
by  aome  beautlhil  youi«  girl,  really  emanated  f r  m  the  throat  of  %. 
burly  Individual  vUk  a  httg*  Uack  biard  a»d  wMsicsrai 
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At  the  cloM  of  the  i6th  century,  Spanish  Soprani 
were  in  very  great  request ;  and  were,  indeed, 
preferred  to  all  others^  until  the  year  1601,  when 
a  fietr  more  momentous  change  was  introduced. 

During  nearly  the  whole  of  the  1 7th  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  i8th  centuries,  the  Theatres 
of  Europe  were  supplied  with  adult  male  Soprano 
and  Contralto  Voices,  preserved  hy  a  process  so 
barbarous,  that  at  one  time  it  was  forbidden,  in 
Italy,  on  pain  of  death.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
this  penalty,  and  its  inherent  wickedness,  the 
system  prospered,  and  enriched  the  Stage  with 
many  of  its  most  accomplished  ornaments,  such 
as  NicoliniGrimaldi,  Senesino,  Careetini,  Pacchie- 
rotti,  Farinelli,  and  others.  It  has  been  said 
that  Farinelli*s  wonderful  Soprano  Voice  was 
accidentally  preserved  :  and  the  story  is  probably 
true ;  for  it  is  certain  that  very  fine  Voices  are 
sametimespreseryed  byaccident,and  quite  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  such  aocidento  may  very 
frequently  happen,  though,  should  the  sufferers 
possess  no  musical  talent,  one  is  not  likely  to  hear 
of  them.  In  these  purely  accidental  cases,  no 
Singer,  with  a  good  Voice,  has  ever  been  refused 
admission  into  the  Pontifioal  Choir :  but  the 
transgression  of  the  Law,  which  was  formerly 
puniiuiable  with  death,  now  renders  the  offender 
de  facto  excommunicate,  and  therefore  effectually 
prevents  his  reception  into  the  Collegio.  One  of 
the  most  learned  and  accomplished  Musicians  in 
Bome,  now  in  command  of  one  of  its  most 
celebrated  Choirs,  remembers  the  admission  of 
three  artificial  Voices,  accidentally  produced, 
while  he  was  studying  under  Baini.  Two  of  them 
proved  too  weak  to  be  used,  except  as  ripieni ;  but 
the  third  developed  into  a  magnificent  Soprano. 

The  first  Soprano  Singer  of  this  kind  per- 
mitted to  sing  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  was  a  Priest 
named  Giroliuno  Rosini,  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  S.  Philip  Neri,  who  was  received 
into  the  College  in  1601,  and  died  in  1644. 
Since  his  time,  such  Voices  have  always  been 
found  in  the  Choir :  and  such  a  Voice  is  now 
actually  possesBed,  by  its  present  head.  Signer 
Mustafa.  But,  the  trained  Soprano  &lsetto,  which 
needs  no  accident  to  produce  it,  is  not  yet  extinct.' 

Italian- Choir- Masters  draw  a  carefid  distinction 
between  the  different  Voices  they  employ.  The 
Voce  hianca  or  naturale,  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon, but  produces  only  Contralto  Singers.  The 
true  adult  Soprano,  arte  fatta  (made  by  method*), 
is  an  excessively  rare  Voice,  produced  'rather  in 
the  head  than  in  the  chest  or  throat,*  and  lasting, 
generally,  to  extreme  old  age,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  uninitiated  hearer,  who  cannot  understand 
its  co-existence  with  a  long  white  beard."  The 
distinguished  Musician  on  whose  authority  we 
make  these  statements,  had,  quite  lately,  three 
such  Soprani  in  his  Choir.  One  of  them  died,  a 
short  time  ago,  at  the  age  of  74,  singing  to  Uie 


1  Tbaie  lUieinente  an  fomided  on  Infonuktion  rapp^lad  to  ut  bjr 
Sentlemen  resident  Id  Home.  whoM  high  poaition  and  long  eiperlenoo 
render  their  etidence  more  than  ordinarily  tnutworthy. 

*  I.e.  not  by  operation. 

*  In  Adaml  da  Bolaena'i  'Onenratlonl'  (Boma  1711)  will  be  finind 
numerona  portrRiU  of  Soprani  and  Contralti.  with  kwg  bearda— 
away  of  them  Fiieiti. 
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last.  The  other  two  are  still  singing  Treble,  ai 
70  years  of  age.  There  is  also,  at  the  Church  of 
S.  Giovanni  Laterano,  a  Youth  of  1 7  or  18,  whose 
Voice  is  said  to  be  the  most  heavenly  Soprano 
imaginable;  and  our  informant  expresses  his 
full  belief  that  he  will  succeed  in  preserving  it 
through  life.  The  occurrence  of  such  phenonena 
is,  however,  so  exceptional,  that  the  late  Pope, 
Pius  IX,  founded  the  Scuola  di  S.  Salvatore,  near 
S.  Peter's,  for  the  express  purpose  of  supplying 
the  Choirs  of  Bome  with  Boys,  subject,  as  in 
England,  to  be  discharged  on  the  breaking  of 
their  Voices.*    [See  Mutj^tioit.] 

It  remains  only  to  say  a  few  words  oonoeming 
the  style  of  Singing  practised  by  this  matchka 
Choir,  and  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  it. 

For  the  last  three  centuries  at  least— quite 
certainly  ever  since  the  production  of  4he '  Missa 
Pape   Marcelli  * — the   one   great  aim    of   the 
Maestri  has  been,  to  bring  &e  Music  into  the 
most  intimate^ossible  connection  with  the  Service 
of  which  it  forms  part.   One  of  the  meet  important 
duties'of  the  elected  head  of  the  Choir  is  to  stand 
at  the  Grille,  and  carefully  watch  the  Altar,  in 
order  that  he  may  make  signs  to  the  Conductor, 
as  often  as  it  becomes  desirable  for  him  to  retard 
or  accelerate  the  Tempo,  to  introduce  a  forte,  or 
to  calm  down  the  tone  to  pianissimo.     At  certain 
points  in  the  Gloria  and  Credo,  when  the  Cele- 
brant takes  off  his  Berretta,  and  bows  his  head, 
a  pianissimo  is  always  introduced.     [See  Mass.] 
When  the  Celebrant  proceeds  from  the  Sedilia  to 
the  Altar,  the  Tempo  of  the  last  Amen  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  it  may  terminate  exactly  at  the  re- 
quirod  moment.  The  Conductor  beats  time  with  a 
roll  of  Music  called  the  *Solfa;  and  almost  always 
with  a  simple  up  and  down  motion,  two  beats  being 
accorded  to  each  Semibreve  in  Common  "nme, 
and  one  only,  when  there  are  three  Semibreves 
in  the  Measure.  As  the  Music  is  not  divided  into 
Bars,  this  method,  which  has  been  in  use  from 
time  immemorial,  answers  its  purpose  perfectly. 
There  are,  also,  certain  traditioxud  ornaments, 
and  forma  of  expression,  which  are  profound  mys- 
teries to  the  uninitiated.  For  instance,  the  Second 
and  Third  Lamentations,  on  the  three  last  days  in 
Holy  Week,  are  sung,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
by  a  high  Voice :  but,  when  that  voice  is  too 
weak  for  the  task,  it  is  assisted  by  another, 
which,  even  in  -the  most  difiScult  JJbbdlimenti 
keeps  so  exactly  with  it,  that  the  two  Voices  are 
invariably  mistaken  for  one.     Again,  there  has 
long  been  a  traditional  way  of  maJung  crescendi 
and  diminuendi,  which  has  astonished  even  the 
most  experienced  Choir  Masters.  The  secretof  this 
wonderful  effect  is,  that,  not  only  the  amount  of 
tone  produced  by  each  individual  Voice,  but  the 
actual  number  of  Voices  employed,  is  gradually 


*  There  are  three  prinelpal  Cholra.  In  Bome,  beildea  that  of  whidi 
we  are  writing :  (1)  Uiat  of  B.  Feter't,  now  under  the  direction  of  SIg. 
SalTatoie  Melnnl.  coniliting  of  from  10  to  18  memben,  of  whom  five 
poaMSB  the  Vcm  Manea,  two  being  Boya ;  (S)  that  of  8.  GioTannl 
Laterano.  eonslatlng  of  12  membett.  of  whom  two  are  Boya :  and  (S) 
that  of  S.  Maria  Xagglore,  oonaistlng  of  eight  memben.  with  no 
Soprano  Voioet. 

a  Pronounced  MlCa,  with  the  aeeent  on  the  flnt  ayllabla.  Hm 
obedienee  enforoed  by  thia  time-honoured  inttrument  is  ao  atriotk 
fhAt  aa  ttalian  prorerb  layi,  of  an  Imperioitt  man.  Xfli  laUt  U  kV* 
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increased  in  the  one  case,  and  dimlnislied  in 
the  other.  The  marvellous  effects  produced  by 
the  '  Miserere  *  have  already  been  described, 
*t  pp.  335-338  of  vol.  ii.  ;^  and  those  associated 
with  the  '  Improperia,'  at  pp.  I-^3.  Such  effects 
would  no  doubt  be  condemned  by  English  Choir- 
Masters  as '  tricks ' — but  they  are  not  tricks.  No 
means  can  be  so  condenmed,  with  justice,  pro- 
vided the  effect  they  produce  be  artistic  and 
legitimate.  If  a  Pianoforte  passage  can  be  better 
played  by  crossing  the  hands  than  by  holding  them 
in  the  usual  position,  the  performer  who  refuses  to 
cross  his  hands,  because  he  finds  no  directions  to 
that  effect  in  the  book,  is  a  tasteless  pedant. 
There  is  no  pedantry  connected  with  the  effects 
produced  by  the  Sistine  Choir.  When  its  mem- 
bers conceive  a  really  artistic  effect,  they  pro- 
duce it,  in  the  best  way  .they  can ;  and  we  have 
no  right  to  speak  evil  of  expedients  used  for  so 
legitimate  a  purpose.  No  doubt  the  Frescoes 
on  the  roof  and  walls  of  the  Chapel,  the  Vest- 
ments of  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  and  the  general 
magnificence  of  the  Ceremonial  all  tend  to  im- 
press the  listener :  but,  the  great  secret  of  the 
effect  produced  by  the  Music  is,  that  it  is  always 
in  agreement  with  the  Ceremonial — always  the 
right  thing  in  the  right  place. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  Pontifical  Choir 
is  under  a  cloud.  It  sang,  for  the  last  time,  in 
its  official  capacity,  at  the  Church  of  S.  Maria 
del  Popolo,  on  Sept.  8, 1870.  On  the  aoth  of  the 
same  month  the  Sardinian  troops  entered  Rome, 
and  all  things  came  to  an  end.  The  Pope  con- 
tinued the  customary  honorarium  to  his  Cappel- 
lani,  but,  as  a  Choir,  they  were  disbanded ;  and 
Signer  Mustafa  now  lives  at  his  birthplace, 
Spoleto,  only  coming  to  Rome  on  the  few  rare 
days  when  the  Choir  still  sing  together,  namely 
(I)  when  the  Pope  holds  a  ConBistotj,  with  all 
the  old  Ceremonies,  which  are  still  carefully  ob- 
served, as  of  old,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  though 
In  such  strict  privacy  that  the  Rite  is  witnessed 
only  by  those  who  take  part  in  it ;  and  (2),  at  a 
public  Service  held,  annually,  on  the  Anniversary 
of  the  Pope's  Consecration,  at  the  Church  of 
S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli.  One  of  the  most  able  and  ex- 
perienced Directors  of  Choral  Music  in  Europe.' 
who  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  present  at  this 
last-named  Service,  in  1878,  concludes  a  letter, 
in  which  he  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  a  de- 
scription of  it,  with  the  following  words — '  The 
effects  produced  by  the  Sistine  Choir  in  S.  Pietro 
in  Vincoli  were  beyond  anything  I  had  ever  before 
heard,  or  conceived.  But  a  repetition  of  them 
is  only  possible  under  the  same  circumstances.' 
Let  us  trust  that  the  time  is  not  fiur  distant, 
when  the  same  drcnmstanoes  may  occur  more 
frequently.  [W.S.R.] 


1  We  nMDtloiMd  In  our  utleto  Itansu  [vol.  ILikSSA).  tint  a  eopgr 
of  tbat  oelebntod  work  was  publUhad.  at  Lofano.  In  IMO,  by  a  certain 
*  Mobil  Uomo.  Btg.  Aleeiaadro  Gemlnlanl.  Illannonloa  e  Mathenia- 
tloo.'  with  wboae  name  we  were,  othcrwiea,  miaequalntad.  We  did 
not  know,  at  tbat  time,  that  the  work  was  really  edited,  and  the 
preflMe  written,  by  Alflerl.  who.  however,  did  not  wish  his  name  to  be 
pabllcl7  associated  with  H.  This  drenmstance.  of  the  correctness 
of  which  we  are  assured,  on  the  hlfhast  possible  anthorlty.  adds,  of 
eonrse.  Immeamumblj,  to  the  Taloe  ot  this  now  Teiy  Maroe  edltleo. 

*Dr  BnUah. 


SIXTH.  The  interval  which  embraces  six 
degrees  of  the  scale.  There  are  three  forms — the 
major,  the  minor,  and  the  augmented,  (i.)  The 
major  sixth,  as  CA,  contains  9  mean  semitones, 
and  the  ratio  of  its  limitinff  sounds  in  the  true 
scale  is  5 : 3.  It  is  a  concord,  and  in  harmony  is 
regarded  as  the  first  inversion  of  the  minor  com- 
mon chord,  (a.)  The  minor  sixth,  as  CA  b  or  EC, 
contains  8  semitones,  and  the  ratio  of  its  limiting 
sounds  is  8:5.  It  is  also  a  concord,  and  in  har- 
mony regarded  as  the  first  inversion  of  the  major 
common  chord.  (3.)  The  augmented  sixth,  which 
is  arrived  at  bv  flattening  or  sharpening  one  of  the 
extreme  sounds  of  a  major  sixth,  as  Db  B  or  Ab  F|, 
contains  10  semitones,  and  the  ratio  of  the  limit- 
ing sounds  is  approximately  125:72.  It  is  a 
discord,  and  is  usually  resolved  by  moving  each 
note  a  semitone  outwards  to  the  octave,  the 
sharpening  or  flattening  of  one  of  the  extreme 
sounds  already  implying  a  straining  in  that 
direction.    [See  Harmony.]  [C.H.H.P.] 

SKENE  MANUSCRIPT.  A  collection  of 
airs,  chiefly  Scotish,  though  with  a  considerable 
admixture  of  fordgn  dance  tunes  and  English 
vocal  melodies,  supposed  to  have  been  written  at 
various  dates  between  1615  and  1635.  In  z8i8 
the  MS.  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates,  Edinbuigh,  along  with  a  charter 
chest  of  documents,  by  bequest  from  Miss  Eliza- 
beth  Skene  of  Curriehill  and  Hallyards  In  Mid- 
lothian. She  was  the  last  representative  in  line 
of  the  family,  and  greatgreat-mnddauehter  of 
John  Skene  of  Hallyards,  who  died  in  1044,  and 
was  the  original  possessor  and  probably  also  the 
writer  of  some  parts  of  the  MS.  It  consisted 
originally  of  seven  distinct  parts,  but  these  have 
since  been  bound  together,  and  now  form  one 
tiny  oblong  volume  ^  inches  by  4A.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  tablatnre  for  a  lute  with  five  strings,  a 
mode  of  writing  very  convenient  for  the  player, 
as  it  points  out  exactly  the  string  to  be  struck, 
and  the  fret  to  be  pressed.  As  amateur  scribes 
however  were  rarely  correct  either  in  their 
barring,  or  in  marking  the  lengths  of  the  notes, 
a  trandator  into  modem  notation  requires  muck 
patience,  as  well  as  knowledge  and  ingenuity,  to 
decipher  and  correct  the  uncertainties  of  tiiese 
MSS.  In  the  present  instance  the  work  of  trans- 
lation was  undertaken  by  Geoige  Farquhar 
Graham,  whose  fitness  for  the  task  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  article  *  Music'  which  he  wrote 
for  the  7th  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica.  In  1 838  Mr. William  Dauney,  FJ3. A.Scot., 
urged  by  his  friends  and  encouraged  by  the  mem- 
b^  of  the  Bannatyne  and  MaiUand  Clubs,  pub- 
lished the  translation  in  4to  with  a  very  learned 
preliminary  dissertation  on  the  music  of  Scot- 
land, and  an  appendix  by  Finlay  Dun  containing 
an  analysis  of  the  structure  of  Scotish  music. 
[See  Daunet,  vol.  i.  p.  431  &.] 

The  MS.  contains  115  airs  ;  of  these  85  were 
published,  11  were  found  to  be  duplicates,  and 
the  rest  were  rejected  as  being  either  unintel- 
ligible or  uninteresting.  The  airs  of  Scotish  origin 
appear  to  be  about  45,  of  which  25  were  pre- 
viously unknown.    Many  of  the  latter  are  no 
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doubt  suflBciently  oommonpUce  in  style,  but  a 
few  are  really  fine  melodies  worthy  of  a  place  in 
our  present  collections,  and  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  rising  poets.  In  some  instances  the  airs 
are  in  a  simple  unadorned  vocal  state,  a  few  being 
even  pentatonic ;  of  which  Lady  Rothiemay's  Lilt, 
Lady  Laudian^s  Lilt,  and  the  first  part  of  *  Kilt 
your  coat,  Maggie,*  may  be  named  as  examples. 
In  most  cases  Uie  first  half  strain  of  the  air  is 
simple,  the  repetition  more  florid;  this  is  fre- 
quently followed  by  variations — or  divisions  as 
they  were  then  called — coiMiisting  of  scale  and 
other  passages  well  fitted  to  show  the  dexterity 
of  the  player.  Like  many  other  Scotish  tunes,  a 
considerable  number  of  the  airs  take  some  trouble 
to  avoid  the  key-note  as  a  close.  [See  Sootish 
Musio,  p.  446.]  They  have  also  that  almost  in- 
variable characteristic  of  Scotish  melody,  the  oc- 
currence of  phrases  constructed  on  the  harmony 
of  the  subdominant — the  fourth  of  the  scale ; 
while  in  the  national  airs  of  most  other  countries 
a  preference  is  given  to  phrases  on  the  dominant 
•^the  fifth  of  the  scale ;  both  of  course  being 
subordinate  to  phra»es  on  the  tonic,  usually  the 
most  numerous  in  popular  music.  The  occurrence 
of  the  subdominant  harmony  is  the  more  singular 
when  we  consider  that  the  fourth  is  one  of  the 
sounds  often  omitted  in  Scotish  music.  The 
explanation  seems  to  be  that  the  sixth  is  of  fre- 
quent use  as  an  emphatic  note,  and  though 
sometimes  it  has  to  be  treated  as  the  relative 
minor,  more  frequently  it  is  accompanied  as  the 
third  of  the  subdominant. 

The  fact  of  so  many  duplicates  being  found  in 
the  MS.  has  caused  the  remaric  to  be  made  that 
the  seven  parts  must  have  belonged  to  diflPerent 
individuals.  Nothing  can  be  inferred  as  to  the 
date  of  either  part.  Part  IIL  however  differs 
from  the  others  in  certain  respects,  and  not  im- 
probably belonged  to  some  other  member  of  the 
family.  It  is  written  for  a  lute  tuned  CFADG; 
all  the  others  being  for  a  lute  tuned  AD  ADA. 
The  only  air  that  is  said  to  bring  iht  MS. 
down  to  a  later  date  than  has  been  claimed 
for  it  (1635)  occurs  in  Part  VI.  and  is  named 
'  Peggie  is  ouer  the  sie  with  the  souldier.*  This 
is  the  tune  of  an  English  ballad  included  in  the 
catalogue  issued  by  Thackeray  in  1689.  There 
is  a  copy  of  the  ballad,  printed  about  1655,  in 
the  Euing  collection  of  Glasgow  University,  and 
a  still  earlier  copy  in  the  Roxburgh  Ballads;  and 
we  learn  from  Mr.  Cbappell's  list  of  the  publisfaers 
of  black -letter  ballads  that  its  date  is  from  i6ao 
to  1629,  both  prior  to  the  date  daimed  for  the 
MS.  The  simple  Skene  versions  of  some  of  oxa 
old  melodies,  two  of  which  have  already  been 
given  in  this  work,  show  how  little  we  really 
know  of  the  early  forms  of  our  airs.  [See  Scot- 
ish Musio  441 6.  445  6,  446a.]  The  discovery  in 
this  MS.  of  these  and  of  some  other  tunes,  others 
wise  unknown  until  the  middle  of  the  following 
century,  proves  that  first  appearanoe  in  print  is 
no  guide  whatever  to  actual  age.  The  appearanoe 
also  in  it  of  so  many  as  25  previously  unknown 
airs  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  loss  of  anoient 
melodies  may  have  been  aa  great  even  as  that  of 


songs,  in  regard  to  which  Ritson,  in  a  letter  to 
George  Paton,  after  enumerating  about  1 20,  adds 
that  he  believes  he  has  the  names  of  as  many 
more,  none  of  which  he  had  ever  been  able  to 
recover.  Several  of  the  parts  of  the  Skene  MS. 
contain  airs  which  date  themselves;  such  as 
Ostend  (taken  1604) ;  Prince  Henry's  masque 
(1610);  Liidy  Elizabeth's  masque  (1613). 


List  of  the  115  tuna  eontcUned  in  the 
ieven  parts  of  Oie  Skene  MS, 

The  first  row  of  figures  shows  the  ord^'  in  whidi 
they  appear  in  the  original ;  the  second  is  that 
of  Mr.  Dauney's  volume.  The  asterisks  point 
out  the  duplicates,  and  the  figures  after  the 
names  show  their  place  in  the  MS.  The  omitted 
tunes  are  marked  by  daggers.  The  douUs 
dagger  in  the  first  Ime  of  figures  between  29 
and  30  shows  the  place  of  a  tune  omitted  in 
Mr.  Dauney's  list. 

1.  S8.   Ihlfl  Slmine. 

2.  40.    Doun  In  yoa  tMnk*. 
8.   7«.    O  MUle  aoule  aiaoe. 

4.  ]0.    Loiig  are  onia  old  nuun. 

6.  63.   The  SiMuiUha  Udle. 

5.  8.   My  dearest  tueate  la  ftu'deet  fra  m*. 

7.  4J.    I  long  for  four  Terginltie.       •iH, 

8.  t     HutcheMQ'B  tielzJmrd. 

•.   S.   Pitt  la  an  iDche  and  uuJr  of  ic 

10.  t    A  French  toU. 

11.  09.    Lad/ Sllnibeth'i  Xuke. 
IS.   47.    Xette  Bairdle. 

13.  8B.  Trumpetere  Oorrand.      •Wk 

14.  00.  J07  to  the  penone. 

15.  68.  Corned  laiu  maika. 

16.  4S.  AdemeUUIt. 

17.  78.  Sommenetto  Xatke. 

W.    88.   John  Deveeunnei  pint  <rfwliie. 

19.  t     Horreis  Ualilard.      •4S. 

20.  84.    Frocffia  Galxlard. 

SI.  82.  I  oannot  Hue  and  want  thee. 

92.  SO.  I  mett  her  In  the  medowe. 

SS.  8.  Prettle  well  bcgunii  man. 

94.  87.  FrlnoeHaDielslfadu.      Ftnls  qood  SIdM. 

PABT  n.   (8  lea«r«.) 

f    Lady  wlH  thou  love  ma.      (FntnoDl.) 
97.    The  laas  o  Glaagowe. 
SB.    Shoe  loolu  as  shoe  wold  lett  ma. 

1.  Alace  yat  I  oane  owr  the  moor  and  Ml  mf 

me.      •42. 
Si.   Bone  Jeane  makls  melklll  of  me. 
27.   Let  never  cmelUe  dishonour  bewiia. 

17.  My  love  she  wlnns  not  her  awa^ . 

18.  Jennet  drinks  no  water. 

PABTIIL   (laiaaveeO 

92.  84.  AFrenche. 

SB.     •  Boerduatle.       88. 

94.     •  M.T  Ladle  Bottaemayei  LDt.      86. 

98.  21.  Bluebreiks. 

SB.    f  Aberdeliis  Currani. 

97.     •  Scull  lone.       fS. 

88.  IB.  ny  Ladle  Laudians  Lnt.      aSI. 

88.  as.  LetleULili. 

40.  SB.  The  Kelking  Glaaae. 

41.  S.   To  danoe  about  the  Ballzeis  duhb. 
48.     •    I  left  my  love  behind' ma.      28. 

43.  IS.   Alaoe  this  night  yat  we  sold  dnder. 

44.  96.    Pitt  on  your  shirt  (null)  on  Honday.       ees. 
4fi.     t    Horreis  Galiiard.      •  18  (both  omitted). 

46.  SS.   I  dowe  not  qunne  (when)  cold. 

47.  83.   Hy  mistres  blush  Is  bonle. 

48.  •    I  long  for  her  verglaltle.      7. 
48.     t     -^  Baraband. 
60l     •    Tnimpeten  CiuTant  (anonymoua).      19. 

PABTIY.    OlUmrm.) 

fil.  70.  Whatlfadflj. 

62.  77.  Floodlsofteaia. 

68.  66.  Nightingale. 

64.  74.  The  wlUow  trie. 

.BO,  fiO.  Marie  ma  marie  me  quoth  the  bonia  Ism. 


96. 
96. 
87. 


98. 

I 
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n. 

f 

My  Lord  Haye'i  Cnrrand. 

57. 

♦ 

J««ne  b  best  of  onto. 

fl8. 

T8. 

What  high  offence*  het  my  telr  love  UMm. 

60. 

t 

Alman  Nicholas. 

eo. 

M. 

Curraiid  Bo.ol  (Sir  John  Hopes  Currtiudj. 

61. 

46. 

Hunter's  Curler. 

63. 

6. 

Blue  ribbenn  at  the  bound  rod. 

63. 

4a 

1  serue  ft  worthie  Udle. 

PART  V.    (221eaTe9.) 

64. 

80. 

Cmnftrles. 

&\ 

• 

Pitt  on  yonr  shirt  (mall)  on  Monday.      4L 

66. 

71. 

ScerdustU.       •Si. 

67. 

flO. 

She  mowpit  It  coming  owr  tbe  lie. 

68. 

24. 

Adew  Dundie. 

fS9» 

SI. 

Thrle  ahelps  sklnna. 

70. 

6& 

Chrtchtons  gud  nicht.. 

TU 

8B. 

Alace  I  lie  my  alon  I  am  11k  to  die  aw<d. 

TL 

• 

I  love  for  love  again.      9i, 

7S. 

73. 

BIncopaa  (Clnque-pace). 

74. 

e6L 

Almane  Delome. 

76. 

61. 

Who  learned  you  to  dance  and  a  towdle? 

76. 

19. 

Bemember  me  at  eveniuge. 

77. 

t 

Love  Is  a  labour  in  T&lne. 

78. 

». 

I  dare  not  vuwe  I  love  thee. 

79. 

t 

My  Lord  Dlngwalls  Curraud. 

m. 

8S. 

Brangill  of  Foictu. 

81. 

63. 

Pantalone. 

n. 

W. 

Ane  Almane  Morels*. 

83. 

81. 

Scullione.       •SJ. 

84. 

• 

My  Ladle  Laudiani  Lilt.       S3. 

Mw 

t 

Quelna  Cumiid. 

PART  VI.   ao  leare*.) 

M. 

61. 

Then  wflt  thou  goe  and  leave  mt;  hrr. 

W. 

iH. 

1  will  not  goe  to  my  bed  till  I  suUI  die. 

(«. 

IS. 

The  Fluwres  of  the  Forest. 

ra. 

^ 

The  fourth  measur  of  the  Bnfflns. 

90. 

30. 

Shackle  of  Uay. 

9L 

VL 

Com  love  lett  us  walk  Into  the  Bprtnje. 

M. 

40. 

Ra  merrle  as  we  have  bein. 

60. 

IL 

Kilt  thy  coat  Hagge.  cllt  thy  coat  tl. 

94. 

75. 

Shipeherd  saw  thou  not. 

95. 

9. 

Peggie  Is  ouer  ye  sle  wl  ye  souMler. 

96. 

4. 

Ladye  Rothemayes  Lilt.       •  ?U. 

97. 

68. 

Omnia  vincit  amor. 

9!^ 

6. 

1  love  my  love  for  love  again.       •  72. 

99. 

14. 

Ostend. 

100. 

t 

Sir  John  Morasons  Currant. 

loL 

t 

Preludlum. 

PART  VII.    a4  leaves.) 

102. 

t 

Exercise*. 

103. 

44. 

Gilcreiclix  Lilt. 

104. 

4S. 

Blew  cappe. 

10% 

SO. 

Lady  Cik^WlU  Lilt. 

1W5. 

• 

Blew  Bnslks.       .S5. 

i(rr. 

83. 

Po«t  Rallanirowne. 

UH. 

7. 

John  Andenunne  my  Jo. 

109. 

16. 

Good  night  and  (iod  be  with  yoa. 

110. 

t 

A  Sarabftiide. 

111. 

t 

Ltk  as  the  dum  Bolseqnium. 

112. 

♦ 

Come  sueftt  love  lett  sorrow  cease. 

lis. 

79. 

Vexe  fletta. 

114. 

t 

ASarabande. 

[J.M.W.] 

SKETCH  (ItaL  Scktzzo;  Germ.  Skizze;  Fr. 
Etquiase).  A  short  Movement,  usually  written 
for  the  Pianoforte,  and  deriving  its  name,  in 
some  cases,  from  its  vividly  descriptive  character, 
in  others,  from  the  slightness  of  its  construction. 

Among  Sketches  of  the  purely  descriptive  cIims, 
the  most  perfect  examples  we  possess  are  Stem- 
dale  Bennett^s  three  well-known  Movements,  en- 
titled. *  The  Lake,'  *  The  Mill-stream,'  and  '  The 
Fountain '  (op.  lo).  In  freshness  of  conception, 
and  finished  delicacy  of  treatment,  these  delicious 
little  inspirations  stand  absolutely  alone,  in  their 
own  peculiar  sphere.  Their  truthfulness  to 
Nature  is  as  remarkable  as  their  loyal  submission 
to  the  laws  of  Art.  Though  rightly  called 
Sketches,  because  each  one  presents  a  single 
feature,  only,  selected  from  the  infinite  variety 
of  detail  comprised  within  the  limits  of  a  beau- 
tiful landscape,  they  are,  in  reality,  elaborately 
finished  pictures,  reminding  us  of  three  little 
water-colour  drawings  by  Turner,  or  three  bright 
flashes  from  the  pencil  of  Girtin.    And,  like  the 


works  of  the  last-named  Painter,  they  are  so 
thoroughly  English,  that  we  should  seek  in  vain 
for  the  realisation  of  their  poetical  imagery  in 
the  scenery  of  any  other  coimtry  than  our  own. 
As  surely  as  Schubert's  'Forelle'  lived  in  a 
Gemuui  trout-stream — and,  who  can  hear  the 
Song,  and  doubt  it? — so  surely  does  the  rush 
of  Bennett's  flashing  wavelets  turn  an  English 
mill-wheel. 

Mendelssohn's  three  little  Capriccios,  written, 
in  Wales,  for  the  cousins  of  Professor  Taylor, 
and  now  known  as  op.  i6,  have  also  been  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  Sketches,  and  may  fairly 
lay  chum  to  it,  though  it  was  not  given  to  them 
by  the  Composer  himself.  The  first  of  Uiese,  in 
A  minor,  was  suggested  by  the  perfume  of  a 
carnation ;  the  second,  in  £  minor,  by  the  fairy 
trumpets  of  the  Ecremocarpus,  a  spray  of  which 
the  Composer  drew  upon  the  margin  of  the 
original  autograph ;  and  the  third,  in  E  major, 
by  a  little  Welsh  Rivulet — a  'real  actual  Rivulet ' 
— at  Coeddu,  near  Mold,  in  Flintshire,  which 
particularly  struck  Mendelssohn's  fancy,  and  the 
tiny  waterfalls,  smooth  reaches,  and  other  details 
of  which  he  painted,  so  carefully,  from  Nature, 
that,  years  afterwarcls,  his  manner  of  performing 
the  Music  suggested  to  Schirmer  the  idea  of  a 
charming  little  water-colour  drawing.^ 

Schumann's  four  'Skizzen'  for  the  Pe^lal- 
Pianoforte  (op.  58),  are  of  an  altogether  difierent 
class,  and  derive  their  name  from  the  Composer's 
modest  appreciation  of  their  calibre;  as  does,  also, 
Stephen  Heller's  pretty,  but  certainly  not  unfin- 
ished little  Study,  entitled  'Esquisse.'  [W.S.R.] 

SKETCHES.  SKETCH-BOOKS.  SKETCH- 
ING,  THE  PRACTICE  OF.  A  broad  distinction 
must  be  drawn  between  the  preliminary  Sketches 
made  during  the  prc^ess  of  a  great  work,  and 
the  modest  Movements  described  in  the  foregoing 
article.  Though  called  by  the  same  name,  the 
two  forms  have  nothing  whatever  in  common. 

One  of  the  most  accomplished  Art-critics  of 
modem  times  assures  us  that  the  conceptions  of 
true  genius  invariably  present  themselves  to  the 
inspired  imagimbtion,  even  in  their  earliest  mani- 
festation, in  a  complete  and  perfect  form  ;  that 
they  spring  firom  the  Artist's  brain,  as  Minerva^ 
adult,  and  fully  armed,  sprang  firom  the  forehead 
of  Jupiter.  No  doubt,  this  is  true  enough,  in  a 
certain  sense;  but,  only  so  far  as  the  general 
fQrm  of  the  idea  is  concerned.  Among  the  trea- 
sures presented  to  the  University  of  Oxford  by 
the  late  Mr.  Chambers  Hall,  there  is  a  little  square 
of  paper,  which,  if  we  attempt  to  press  the  canon 
beyond  a  certain  point,  cuts  away  the  ground 
from  under  it  On  one  side  of  this  priceless  sheet 
is  djr&wn  the  seated  figure  of  a  female  skeleton, 
surrounded  by  faint  lines  indicating  the  contours 
of  its  delicate  covering  of  flesh.  On  the  other, 
is  presented  the  figure  of  the  Holy  Child,  ex- 
quisitely drawn  with  the  bistre  pen,  yet  not 
finished  with  sufficient  care  to  satisfy  the  Artist, 
who  has  several  times  repeated  the  feet,  with 
certain  changes  of  position,  on  the  margin  of  the 

1  8m  vol.  IL  pp.  284-2S5.   The  Autograph  U  beaded  'Am  Bach.' 
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paper.  Now,  theae  stadies  were  made  by  Baf- 
feielle  himfielfy  in  preparation  for  the  uunouB 
picture  known  tm  'La  bella  Giardiniera ' ;  and 
they  prove,  when  compared  with  the  finiahed 
painting  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre,  that, 
though  the  general  features  of  the  subject  may 
have  presented  themselves  to  the  Artist's  mind^ 
in  the  form  of  an  instantaneous  revelation,  its 
details  suffered  many  changes  of  intention,  before 
they  perfectly  satisfied  the  mind  of  their  creator. 

The  Musician  deals  with  his  Composition  as 
Raffaelle  dealt  with  this  wonderful  picture. 
Each  Master,  it  is  true,  has  his  own  way  of 
working.  Some  writers  are  known  te  have  re- 
frained from  committing  their  ideas  to  paper, 
until  they  had  first  perfected  them,  in  all  their 
details ;  though  we  cannot  doubt  that  they 
modified  those  details,  many  times,  and  very  ex- 
tensively, by  means  of  some  clear  process  of 
mental  daboration,  before  they  began  to  write. 
Others  have  left  innumezuble  MS.  copies  of  their 
several  works,  each  one  complete  in  itself,  but 
differing,  in  some  more  or  less  important  par- 
ticular, from  all  ito  fellows.  Some  very  great 
writers  made  one  single  copy  serve  for  all  pur- 
poses ;  obliterating  notes,  and  crossing  out  long 
passages,  at  every  change  of  intention ;  and  so 
disfiguring  their  MSS.,  by  bloto  and  erasures, 
that  those  only  who  have  carefully  studied  their 
handwriting  can  be  trusted  to  decypher  them. 
Others,  again — the  Sketchers,  par  excellence — 
began  even  their  greatest  works  by  noting  down 
a  few  scrape  of  Subject,  which  they  aflerwardn 
modified,  enlarged,  and  improved;  scribbling 
a  dozen  different  ideas  on  the  back  of  a  single 
sheet  of  paper,  or  in  the  random  pages  of  a 
note-book ;  and  changing  their  plans  so  fre- 
quently, that,  when  a  complete  copy  was  written 
out  at  last,  it  was  only  by  careful  examination 
that  the  germ  of  the  original  thought  could  be 
recognised  in  anv  part  of  it.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  which  of  these  methods  of  Composition  is 
the  best ;  for  the  greatest  of  the  Great  Masters 
have  used  them  all ;  each  one  selecting  that  which 
best  accorded  with  the  bias  of  lus  own  individual 
genius.  Let  us  consider  a  few  examples  of  each ; 
for,  no  lessons  are  so  precious  as  those  which  the 
Master  permits  us  to  learn,  for  ourselves,  while 
watohing  him  at  work  in  his  atelier. 

And,  first,  let  us  clearly  bear  in  mind  the 
difference  between  a  Sketoh  and  an  unfinished 
Picture.  The  analogy,  in  these  matters,  between 
Music  and  Painting  is  very  striking,  and  will 
help  us  much.  In  both,  Uie  Sketdi  is  made 
while  the  Artist's  mind  is  in  doubt.  When  his 
plan  is  fully  matured — and  not  before — ^he  draws 
its  outline  ^upon  his  canvas,  or  lays  out  the 
skeleton  of  his  Score  upon  paper,  leaving  the 
details  to  be  filled  in  at  his  leisure.  The  ^eteh 
is  never  used  again  ;  but  the  outline  is  gradually 
wrought  into  a  finiahed  Picture;  the  skeleton 
Score,  into  a  perfect  Composition.  Should  the 
completion  of  the  work  be  interrupted,  the 
Sketehes  remain  in  evidence  of  the  Artisrs  changes 
of  intention,  while  the  half-covered  canvas,  or 
the  half-filled  Score,  show  the  foundation  of  his 
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ripe  idea,  with  just  so  much  of  the  superstmcturo 
as  he  had  time  or  inclination  to  build  upon  it 
Among  our  promised  examples,  we  shall  call 
the  r^er*s  attention  to  MS.  rsUques  of  both 
ciIbhscih. 

The  earliest  known  example  of  a  bond  Jide 
Sketch— like  the  earliest  Rota,  the  earliest  Poly- 
phonic Motet,  and  the  earliest  specimen  of  a  Vocal 
Score— is  a  product  of  our  own  English  School 
It  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century; 
and  was  written,  by  John  Shepherde,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  capabilities  of  a  Sub- 
ject which  he  intended  to  use  as  the  basis  of  a 
Motet,  or  other  Vocal  Composition,  or,  for  the 
instruction  of  a  pupil.'  Our  knowledge  of  Shep- 
horde's  Compositions  is  too  limited  to  allow  of 
the  identification  of  the  particular  work  to  which 
this  passage  belongs ;  but>  by  a  curious  ooindd* 
ence,  the  Subject  corresponds  exactly  with  that 
of  the  <  Gloria '  of  Dr.  Tye's  Mass,  *  Euge  bone,' 
though  ite  treatment  is  ^together  dififorent. 


We  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
find  a  pendant  to  this  very  interesting  example ; 
for  the  Polyphonic  Composers  seem  generally  to 
have  refrjiined  firom  committiz^  their  ideas  to 
paper,  until  they  were  perfected.  So  far  vras  Pitoni, 
one  of  the  last  of  the  race,  from  advocating  this 
habit  of  sketohing,  that  he  is  said  to  have  once 
written  out  a  Mass  for  twelve  Choirs  in  separate 
Parts,  beginning  with  the  Bass  of  the  Twelfth 
Choir,  and  finishing  each.  Part  before  he  began 
the  next — an  effort  which,  if  it  did  not  rest  upon 
good  evidence,  we  should  regard  as  incredible. 

Sebastian  Bach  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
addicted  to  the  practice  of  sketching  ;  but,  like 
Painters,  who  can  never  refrain  from  retouching 
their  Pictures  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the 
studio,  he  seems  to  have  been  possessed  by  an 
almost  morbid  passion  for  altering  his  finished 
Compositions.  Autograph  copies  of  a  vast  number 
of  his  Fugues  are  in  existence,  changed,  some- 
times, for  the  better,  and  sometimes,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  for  the  worse.  Some  twenty  years 
ago,  an  edition  of  the  '  Wohltemperirto  Clavier  * 
was  published  at  Wolfenbiittel,  giving  difibrent 
readings  of  innumerable  passages,  and,  with 
singular  perversity,  almost  always  selecting  the 
least  happy  one  for  insertion  in  the  text*  Thie 
Subject  of  the  first  Fugue,  in  C  major,  exists, 
in  different  MSS.,  as  at  a,  and  at  6,  in  the 
following  examples ;  and,  as  Professor  M!ac&rren 

I  Frintel  bj  Hawkbaa,  Hlitory.  App.  10. 
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has  pointed  out,  the'change  is  not  a  mere  melodic 
cme,  but  lerioiuly  affects  the  Counterpoint. 


^^^^^^g 


{}   '  fn  ^^"^^^ 


«tc 


In  the  Fifth  Fugue,  in  D  major,  the  Subject,  at 
a  certain  bar,  is  given  in  one  copy  in  the  original 
key,  and  in  another  in  the  Relative  Minor.  A 
hundred  other  examples  might  be  cited;  but 
these  will  show  the  Composer^s  method  of  work- 
ing, and  prove  that,  though  he  made  no  trial 
Sketches  m  the  earlier  stsge  of  the  process,  he 
was  no  less  subject  to  changes  of  intention  after- 
wards than  the  most  fastidious  of  his  brethren. 

Handel, as  a  general  rule,  wrote  eurrenteealamo; 
making  but  a  single  copy,  and  frequently  com- 
pleting it  without  the  necessity  for  a  single 
erasure.  But  though  his  pen  was  emphaticslly 
that  *of  a  ready  writer,*  it  could  not  always 
keep  pace  with  the  impetuosity  of  his  genius ; 
nor  were  his  ideas  always  unaccompanied  by 
instantaneous  afterthoughts:  and  in  these  cases 
he  altered  the  MS.  as  he  proceeded,  with 
reckless  disregard  to  the  neatness  of  its  ap- 
pearance ;  intruding  smears,  blots,  and  scratches, 
with  such  prodigality,  that  it  is  sometimes  not 
a  little  difficult  to  understand  his  final  decision. 
But  these  changes  bear  such  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  having  been  suggested  at  the  moment, 
that  they  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  after- 
thoughts. When  he  really  changed  his  mind — as 
in  '  Rejoice  greatly,*  '  But  who  may  abide  !*  and 
'  Why  do  the  nations ! ' — he  made  a  second  copy. 
Sometimes,  also,  he  made  a  Sketch.  Very  row 
examples  of  sudi  preparatory  studies  have  been 
preserved ;  but  these  few  are  of  indescribable  in- 
terest. Among  others,  the  Fitzwilliam  Library 
at  Cambridge  possesses  one,  which  can  only  be 
compared  to  a  'trial  plate'  of  Rembrandt*s.  Tliis 
priceless  fragment — here  published  for  the  first 
time— is  a  study  for  the  *  Amen  *  Chorus  in  the 
*  Messiah.*  Before  deciding  upon  the  well-known 
passage  of  Canonic  Imitation,  which  forms  so 
striking  a  feature  in  this  wonderful  Movement, 
the  Composer  has  tested  the  capabilities  of  his 
subject,  as  Shepherde  tested  his,  two  hundred 
years  before  him ;  onlv,  not  content  with  trying 
it  once,  he  has  tried  it  three  times,  at  different 
distances,  and  in  the  inverted  form.  The  identity 
of  the  passages  marked  (a),  (6),  and  (c),  with 
those  of  the  finished  Chorus  marked  (e),  (d),  and 
(/),  is  indisputable ;  though  the  Sketdies  are  in 
the  key  of  C,  and  in  AUa  breve  time. 

(a) 
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The  connection  of  these  paseages  exemplifies 
the  legitimate  ase*  of  the  Sketch  in  a  very  in- 
structive manner.^  Having  first  tried  the  possi- 
bilities of  his  Subject,  Handel  decided  upon  the 
form  of  Imitation  which  best  suited  his  purpose, 
and  then  wavered  no  more.  The  complete  Score 
of  the  Chorus  «howB  no  signs  of  hesitation,  in  this 
particular,  though  the  opening  of  the  Fugue 
exhibits  strong  traces  of  reconsideration.  The 
primary  Subject,  which  now  stands  as  at  (A),  was 
first  written  as  at  (g) ;  and  the  rejected  notes 
are  roughly  crossed  out  with  the  pen,  in  the  ori- 
ginal autograph,  to  make  room  for  the  after- 
thought. The  Movement,  therefore,  aifords  us 
examples  both  of  preliminary  Sketches  and  an 
amended  whole. 
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Mozart  almost  always  completed  his  Compo- 
sitions before  committing  any  portion  of  them 
to  writing.  Knowing  this — as  we  do,  on  no  less 
positive  authority  than  that  of  his  own  word — 
we  find  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  his- 
tory of  the  Overture  to  '  H  Don  Giovanni.*  The 
vulgar  tradition  is,  that  he  postponed  the  prepar- 
ation of  this  great  work,  from  sheer  slothfulness, 
until  the  evening  before  the  production  of  the 
Opera ;  and,  even  then,  kept  the  copyists  waiting, 
while  he  completed  his  MS.  The  true  story  is, 
that  he  kept  it  back,  for  the  purpose  of  recon- 
sideration, until  the  very  last  moment,  when, 
though  almost  fainting  from  fatigue,  he  wrote  it 
out,  without  a  mistake,  while  his  wife  kept  him 
awake  by  telling  him  the  most  laughable  Vollis- 
mdrchen  she  could  remember.    It  is  clear  that, 

I  We  beltflve  the  mnslcal  world  Is  Indebted,  for  the  Identiflcation 
of  theM  Sketchen,  to  the  Ute  Mr.  Vincent  NoTello,  bj  whom  the 
writer**  attention  wm  drawn  to  the  subject. 


in  this  case,  the  process  of  transcription  was  s 
purely  mechanical  one.    He  knew  his  work  m 
perfectly,  by  heart,  that  the  peals  of  laughter 
excited  by  his  wife's  absurd  stories  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  producing  a  MS.  which,  delivoed 
to  the  copyists  sheet  by  sheet  as  he  completed 
it,  furnished  the  text  of  the  Orchestral  Parts 
from  which  the  Overture  was  played,  without 
farther  correction,  and  without  rehearsal.    But, 
he  had  not  always  time  to  carry  out  this  proeesi 
of  mental  elaboration  so  completely.   Though  be 
made  no  preliminary  Sketches  of  his  Composi- 
tions, he  not  unfrequently  introduced  conaidenbli 
changes  into  the  finished  copy.    Some  curioui 
instances  of  such  pentimenti  may  be  found  in  the 
autograph  Score  of  the  Zauberflote,  in  the  Andr^ 
collection  at  Offenbach.      Not  only  are  ^ere 
changes  in  the  Overture ;  but  in  the  Duet  for 
Pamina  and  Papageno,  in  the  First  Act,  the 
position  of  the  bars  has  been  altered  firom  he- 
ginning  to  end,  in  order  to  remedy  an  oversiglit 
in  the  rhythm,  which  caused  the  last  note  of  tbe 
last  vocal  phrase  to  fall  in  the  middle  of  a  bar 
instead  of  at  the  beginning.   Again,  the  Score  of 
the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  C  minor  (K.  491),  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt,  abounds 
with  afterthoughts,  many  of  which  are  of  grest 
importance :  yet  this  MS.  cannot  be  fiiirly  odled 
a  Sketch,  since  the  peniimeiUi  are  strictly  con* 
fined  to  the  Solo  Part,  the  orchestral  portions  of 
the    work    remaining    untouched,    throughout. 
Strange  to  say,  the  work  in  which  we  should 
most  confidently  have  expected  to  find  traces  of 
reconsideration  is  singularly  free  from  them.    So 
£Ebr  as  it  goes,  the  original  MS.  {Unckrift)  of  tho 
'  Requiem '  is  a  finiished  outline,  written  with  so 
fixed  an  intention,  that  it  needed  only  the  filling 
in  of  the  missing  details,  in  order  to  make  it  per- 
fect^* circumstance  for  which  SUssmayer  must 
have  felt  intensely  thankful,  if  we  may  believe 
that  no  other  records  were  left  for  his  g^dance. 
A  more  remarkable  contrast  than  that  pre- 
sented   by  these  firm    outlines    to  the   rongh 
memoranda  of  the  Composer  who  next  claims 
our  attention,  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceiva. 
Beethoven's  method  of  working  differed,  not  only 
from  Mozart's,  but  from  that  of  all  other  known 
men  of  genius ;  and  that  so  widely,  that,  if  we 
are  to  accept  the  canon  laid  down  by  the  author 
of  '  Modem  Painters '  at  all,  it  can  only  be  on 
condition  that  we  regard  him  as  the  exception 
necessary  to  prove  the  rule.    BUs  greatest  works 
sprang,  almost  invariably,  from  germs  of  such 
apparent  insignificance,  that,  were  we  unable  to 
identify  their   after-growth,  we    should    leave 
them  unnoticed  among  the  host  of  barely  legible 
memoranda   by  which  they  were  surrounded. 
Happily,  it  was  not  his  habit  to  destroy  such 
memoranda,  after  they  had  fulfilled  their  ofiSce. 
He  left  behind  him  a  whole  library  of  Sketch- 
books, the  value  of  which  is  now  fully  recognised, 
and,  thanks  to  the  unremitting  industry  of  Notte- 
bohm  and  Thayer,  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  Of  the 
three  specimens  now  in  the  British  Museum,  one 
is  a  mere  fragment,  and  another,  of  comparatively 
trifiinginterest;  but  thethird(Add.MSS.  29.801 1 
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oontiiiui  some  extremely  valuable  eketched  me- 
monnda,  made  during  Uie  progren  of  ihe  Mnuc 
lor  <Tbe  Bains  of  Athens,'  *AdelAida»'  the 
little  Sonata  in  G  minor  (0^.  49,  No.  i),  and 
numerous  other  works,  including  a  complete 
ooipy  of  the  'Sonatina  per  il  Mandoline*  already 
printed  at  p.  205  of  our  second  volume.  More 
mteresting  still  are  some  of  the  Sketch-books  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin.  From  one  of  these, 
written  between  the  years  1802-4,  and  carefully 
analyBed  by  Nottebohm,'  we  extract  a  series  of 
records  connected  with  the  Sonata  in  C  major, 
Op.  53,  dedicated  to  Count  Waldstein — a  work  so 
generally  known,  that  our  readers  can  scarcely 
£ail  to  take  an  interest  in  the  history  of  its  birth, 
infisncy,  and  development  to  maturity.  The  first 
Sketch,  at  page  120,  dashes  into  the  Subject  of 
tiie  opening  Allegro,  by  aid  of  a  few  prefatorial 
bars  which  go  fiu>  to  induce  our  belief  in  some 
■tai  earlier  memorandum. 
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At  page  122  follows  the  first  idea  of  the  Modu- 
lation which  introduces  the  Second  Subject. 


The  Second  Subject  itself  first  appears  at  p.  1 23, 
in  C ;  and  in  a  form  far  inferior  to  that  in 
which  it  makes  its  first  entrance,  in  £,  in  the 
finished  Sonata. 
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1  '  XIn  Rklmnbiidi  ton  Beethoren  aa«  dem  Jfthra  IIPOS.'  etc.  B.  A  H. 
ISSOl  This  wms  preeed«d  by  an  earlier  one.  oontalaioC  Um  ted 
Slfrnphony  and  other  worki,  and  ^bUslied  la  IMB. 
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The  close  of  the  First  Part  is  suggested  on 
p.  122. 

5iJS 


On  p.  123  we  find  a  Sketch  for  the  opening  of 
the  Second  Part — 
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•nd,  on  p.  131,  the  (doM  of  the  Morement. 
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Alternating  with  these  memoranda,  the  voI« 
ume  presents  some  intensely  interesting  Sketches 
for  an  Andante,  the  first  suggestion  for  which 
appears  at  p.  121,  in  £  major. 
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Immediately  afterwards,  this  first  idea  reap* 
pears,  in  a  modified  form,  and  in  combinatloD 
with  a  phrase  justly  dear  to  all  of  us. 
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The  Key  ib  afterwazdi  ohAnged,  and  the  ide* 
annmes  a  familiar  Ibnii— * 
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The  Moyement  now  gradually  developes  into 
the  well-known  Andante  in  V,  known  a>  Op.  35, 
thoagh,  as  Ries  tella  ui,  originally  included  in 
the  plan  of  the  Sonata  we  are  studying : — 


^IC;  &lL-  ^-1^ 
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Still,  this  panage  does  not  aatiaiy  the  Com- 
poeer,  who  tnes  it  over  and  over  again ;  always, 
however,  retaining  the  lovely  Modulation  to  Uie 
key  of  Db,  and  .gradually  bringing  it  into  the 
form  in  which  it  was  eventually  printed. 

We  next  find  a  luggestion  for  the  Episode  in  Bb, 


and,  lastly,  the  germ  of  the  Coda. 
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most  momentous  character.  The  Bondo  wmt  ori- 
ginally sketched  in  Triple  Time,  though  that 
idea  was  soon  abandoned,  in  fiivour  of  one  which, 
after  several  trials,  more  dearly  foreshadowed 
the  present  Movement;  not,  however,  without 
long-continued  hesitatian  between  a  plain  and  a 
synoopated  fctom  of  the  prindpai  Snbjeotb 
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The  alternation  of  these  Sketches  with  those 
for  the  first  and  last  Movements  of  the  Sonata, 
coupled  with  the  absence  of  all  trace  of  a  design 
for  the  intermediate  Movement  which  now  forms 
part  of  it,  sufficiently  corroborates  Ries*s  assertion 
that  the  publication  of  the  '  Andante  in  F,'  in  a 
separate  form,  was  an  afterthought ;  while  the 
eminent  fitness  of  this  beautiful  Movement  for 
the  position  it  was  originally  intended  to  fill, 
tempts  us  to  regret  that  the  *  Waldstein  Sonata' 
should  ever  have  been  given  to  the  world  without 
itb    But  the  whole  work  sufibred  changes  of  the 
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The  two  following  Sketches  for  the  middk 
section  of  the  Movement,  are  chiefly  remarkabls 
for  the  change  suggested  in  the  second  memor* 
andum. 
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The  passage  of  Triplets,  which  afterwards 
ibrms  so  important  a  feature  of  the  Movement, 
is  first  suggested  at  p.  137,  and  its  future  de- 
velopment indicated  by  the  word  Triolen  on  p. 

X  39- 
Page  187. 


Page  189. 
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Then  follows  the  introduction  of  a  new  idea : — 
8mi-- 
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Finally,  on  p.  138,  we  find  the  first  rough  draft 
of  the  Prestissimo  with  which  the  work  concludes 
— or,  rather,  the  embiyo  which  afterwards  de- 
veloped itself  into  that  fiety  pezoratioiu 
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The  SonaUy  in  ito  present  fonn,  oonsisting  of 
the  Allegro,  and  the  Rondo,  with  a  short '  Intro 
dusione* — of  which  no  Sketch  has  as  yet  been 
found-— interposed  between  them,  was  published, 

*■  ^*  SS»  ^  ^'^y  i^o5>  '^^  ^®  Andante,  in  a 
separate  form,  as  Op.  35,  in  May  1806.  The 
Sketches  belong,  in  all  probability,  to  the  year 
1803:  and  the  volume  which  contains  them  is 
eiven  richer  in  records  of  the '  Eroica  Symphony*; 
besides  furnishing  valuable  memoranda  for  the 
treatment  of  the  First  Act  of  *Fidelio/  the 
Pianoforte  Concerto  in  6  major,  the  Sym- 
phony in  C  minor,  and  other  works  of  less  im- 
portance. The  fetches  for  the  Eroica  Sym- 
phony exceed  in  interest  almost  all  the  others 
we  possess;  bat  we  have  thought  it  better  to 
fllustrate  our  subject  by  those  for  the  Sonata, 
because,  being  both  less  voluminous,  and  more 
easily  compared  with  the  finished  work,  these 
*  vestiges  of  creation*  exhibit  the  peculiar  phase 
of  productive  power  we  are  now  studying  in  a 
more  generally  intelligible  form  than  any  others 
that  we  could  have  selected,  and,  while  forcibly 
reminding  us  of  the  process  carried  out  by  Raf- 
fitelle,  in  designing  the  *  Bella  Giardiniera,'  very 
clearly  exemplify  the  points  in  which  Beethoven's 
plan  of  action  diverged  from  that  pursued  by 
other  Classical  Composers. 

Schubert's  method  of  working  differed  entirely 
both  from  Mozart*s,  and  Beethoven's.  He  neither 
prepared  a  perfect  mental  copy,  like  the  former ; 
nor  worked  out  his  ideas,  as  did  the  latter,  from 
»  primordial  germ;  but  wrote  almost  always 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  committing  to  paper, 
as  fast  as  his  pen  could  trace  them,  the  ideas  which 
presented  themselves  to  his  mind  at  the  instant  of 
composition—proceeding,  in  fhct^  as  ordinary  men 
do  when  they  sit  down  to  write  a  letter.  This 
being  the  case— and  there  is  ample  proof  of  it — 
we  are  not  suiprised  to  find  that  he  was  no 
Sketcher,  thoush  we  cannot  but  regard  with 
astonishment  Uie  remarkable  freedom  of  his 
Scores  frt>m  evidences  of  afterthought.  It  is 
true,  we  do  sometimes  find  important  modifica- 
tions of  the  first  idea.  There  is  an  autograph 
copy  of  *Der  Erlkdnig*  in  existence— probably 


an  early  one— in  which  the  Accompaniment  is 
treated  in  Quavers,  in  place  of  Triplets.^  Im- 
portant changes  have  been  discovered  m  the  Soor« 
of  the  Mass  in  Ab.'  Others  are  found  in  the 
Symphony  in  C  major.  No.  10;  the  original  MS. 
of  which  gives  proof,  in  many  places,  of  notable 
changes  of  intention.  A  singularly  happy  im- 
provement is  effected  in  the  opening  Theme,  for 
the  Horns,  by  the  alteration  of  a  single  note. 
The  Subject  of  the  Allegro  is  far  more  extensively 
changed;  and  scratched  through  with  the  pen, 
at  every  recurrence,  for  the  introduction  of  the 
later  modification.  New  ban — and  very  beau- 
tiful ones — have  been  added  to  the  Scherzo ;  and 
there  is  more  or  less  change  in  the  Adagio. 
But»  these  cases  are  far  from  common.  As  a 
general  rule,  he  committed  his  ideas  to  paper 
under  the  influence  of  uncontrollable  inspiration, 
and  then  cast  his  work  aside,  to  make  room  for 
newer  manifestations  of  creative  power.  By  far 
the  greater  number  of  his  MSo.  remain,  un- 
touched, exactly  in  the  conditi<m  in  which  they 
first  saw  the  light :  monuments  of  the  certainty 
with  which  true  genius  realises  the  perfect  em- 
bodiment of  its  sublime  conceptions.  In  no  case 
is  this  certainty  more  forcibly  expressed  than  in 
the  unfinished  Score  of  the  Symphony  in  E,  No.  7, 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Ediior  of  this  Dic- 
tionary.' Schubert  began  to  write  this,  with  the 
evident  determination  to  complete  a  great  work 
on  the  spot.  At  ikst,  he  filled  in  every  detail ; 
employing,  for  the  expression  of  his  ideas,  the 
resources  of  an  Orchestra  consisting  of  a  Violins, 
Viola,  3  Flutes,  2  Oboes,  a  Clarinets  in  A,  a 
Bassoons,  a  Horns  in  E,  a  Horns  in  6,  3  Trom- 
bones, a  Trumpets  in  E,  Drums  in  E,  B,  Violon- 
cello, and  Contra^Baeso.  This  portion  of  the 
Symphony  opens  thus— 
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After  a  farther  development,  of  30  bars  dura- 
tion, the  Adagio  breaks  into  an  Allegro  in  £ 
major : — 
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Daring  the  69  ban  which  follow,  the  Move- 
ment  is  folly  scored ;  but,  from  this  point,  either 
throuffh  failure  of  time,  or,  more  probably,  in 
rebellion  against  the  mechanical  restraint  im- 
posed upon  thoughts  which  flowed  faster  than 
the  pen  could  write  them  down,  Schubert  indi- 
cates the  leading  thread  only  of  his  idea,  by 
means  of  a  few  notes,  allotted  sometimes  to  one 
Instrument,  and  sometimes  to  another,  but  always 
^iih  a  firmness  of  intention  which  conclusively 
proves  that  the  entire  Score  was  present  to  his 
mind,  throughout.  Thus,  at  the  85th  bar  of  the 
Movement,  a  few  notes  for  the  First  Violin  in- 
troduce the  Second  Subject,  of  which  the  First 
Clarinet  part  only  is  written  in  full,  with  here 
and  there  a  note  or  two  for  the  Violin,  not  simply 
suggested,  but  resolutely  inserted  in  the  proper 
plai^. 
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In  this  manner  the  Movement  is  carried  on 
through  a  farther  period  of  371  bars — in  all  374 
— ^never  with  less  clear  indications  than  these, 
and  generally  with  much  fuller  ones,  to  its 
conclusion  in  the  original  key.  Then  follows  an 
Andante  in  A  major,  on  the  following  Subject, 
of  which  the  First  Violin  part  only  appears  in 
the  MS. 
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Of  this,  nine  ban  only  are  fully  soorsd,  soon 
afWr  the  statement  of  tibe  leading  Subject,  and 
six  more  a  little  farther  on :  but  ue  indications 
areperfecUy  clear  throughout. 

lie  Scheno,  in  C  major,  also  begins  with  the 
First  Violin  part  only,  no  part  of  it  being  corn* 
pletely  scored  :— 
AUtfpro. 
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The  TVio  opens  with  a  passage  for  Oboes,  Bas- 
soons, and  Viole  diviii ;  and  it  is  poasible  that 
some  portions  of  it  may  have  been  intended  to 
remain  as  they  stand  in  the  MS.,  with  no  addi- 
tional Instrumentation :— • 
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The  last  Movement  begins,  in  like  manner, 
with  a  very  meagre  outline:  but,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  I^rst  Violin  part  is  completely 
filled  in ;  and,  when  a  subsidiary  Subject  makes 
its  appearance,  the  Wind  Instruments  never  fail 
to  indicate  the  special  mode  of  treatment  intended 
for  it. 
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We  have  said  enough  to  show  that,  though 
describable  in  general  terms  as  'a  Sketch,*  this 
remarkable  MS.  is  not  one  in  reality.     It  is 
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rather  wliat  a  Painter  would  call  an  ibawke :  an 
outline,  indicating  the  contours  of  a  finished 
design  with  a  touch  bo  firm,  that  not  one  note 
would  have  needed  alteration,  during  the  process 
of  filling  in  the  later  details,  had  the  Composer 
BO  far  departed  from  his  usuid  custom  as  to  com- 
plete a  MS.  once  laid  aside,  and  forgotten.  In 
truth,  it  exactly  represents  a  canvas,  fully  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  future  painting ;  and  may, 
therefore,  be  fairly  accepted  as  evidence  that 
Schubert  was  not  addicted  to  the  practice  of 
sketching,  a  conclusion  which  is  strengthened 
by  the  Score  of  the  unfinished  Symphony  in 
B  minor.  No.  8,  the  first  two  Movements  of  which 
are  completely  finislied,  while,  of  the  remainder, 
nine  bars  only  were  ever  committed  to  writing. 

Mendelssohn,  on  the  other  hand,  sketched 
freely ;  though,  leas  for  the  purpose  of  registering 
stray  thoughts  for  future  use,  than  for  the  sake 
of  the  Sketches  themselves.  Thus,  we  constantly 
find  him  heading  a  letter  with  some  little  pas- 
sage, through  the  medium  of  which  he  strove  to 
express  the  feelings  of  the  moment  more  perfectly 
than  he  could  have  done  in  words.  Still,  cases 
were  not  wanting,  in  which  he  turned  the  record 
of  some  momentary  impression  to  splendid  sub- 
sequent account.  A  notable  instance  of  this  is 
afforded  by  the  germ  of  the  Overture  to  *The 
Isles  of  Fingal,'  which  first  appears  in  a  letter  to 
his  £Eunily,  dated  'Auf  einer  Hebride,  den  7 
August,  1829*;  and  beginning  'To  show  you 
how  more  than  ordinarily  pleasing  I  have  found 
the  Hebrides,  the  following  has  just  suggested 
itself  to  me.'  A  fecsimile  of  this  interesting 
memorandum  will  be  found  in  *The  Mendelssohn 
Family,'  i.  208.  A  more  extended  Sketch  for 
two  of  the  Movements  of  a  Symphony  in  C  has 
been  printed  in  our  own  vol.  ii.  p.  505. 

We  need  not  quote  the  memoranda  of  later 
writers.  We  have,  indeed,  purposely  illustrated 
the  subject  by  aid  of  examples  left  us  by  the 
greatest  of  the  Great  Masters  only.  And,  in 
contrasting  the  methods  pursued  by  these  great 
geniuses,  we  find  it  no  easy  task  to  arrive  at  a 
just  conclusion  with  regard  to  their  comparative 
value.  When  carefully  analysed,  the  methods  of 
Mozart  and  Beethoven  will  be  found  to  bear  a 
closer  analogy  to  each  other  than  we  should,  at 
first  sight,  feel  inclined  to  suppose.  Mosart  was 
a  mental  sketcher ;  Beethoven,  a  material  one. 
The  former  carried  on,  in  his  brain,  the  process 
which  the  latter  worked  out  upon  paper — €t  voUtt 
tout,  VThether  or  not  the  mental  embryo  was  as 
simple  in  its  origin  as  the  written  one,  we  cannot 
tell.  Probably  not.  Mozart  tells  us,  that,  when 
he  was  in  a  fitting  mood  for  composition,  he  heard 
the  conceptions  which  presented  themselves  to  his 
mind  as  distinctly  as  if  they  had  been  played  by  a 
full  Orchestra.  But,  we  know  that  he  graduiUly 
brought  them  to  perfection,  afterwards :  and  he 
himself  implied  as  much,  when  he  said,  that,  after 
all,  the  real  performanoe  of  the  finished  work  was 
the  best.  Beethoven  heard  his  thoughts,  also, 
with  the  mental  ear,  even  after  the  matoial  organ 
had  failed  to  perform  its  office ;  and  it  would  be 
luitfafe  to  assume,  that,  because  he  was  more 
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careful  than  Mozart  to  record  his  conceptions 
in  writing,  their  development  was  really  more 
graduaL  If  Mozart's  mental  Sketches  could  be 
collected,  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  might 
outnumber  Beethoven  s  written  ones.  And  the 
same  with  peiUimetUi.  It  matters  nothing,  when 
the  Composer  has  determined  on  a  change,  whether 
he  puts  it  on  paper  at  once  or  not.  Two  ex- 
amples will  illustrate  our  meaning,  the  more 
forcibly  because  in  neither  case  is  the  composi- 
tion affected  by  the  pentimento.  I.  In  the  ori- 
ginal autograph  of  Mozart's  *  Phantasia '  in  C 
minor  (Kochel  no.  475),  now  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Julian  Marshall,  three  fiats  were,  as  usual, 
placed  at  the  signatmre,  in  the  first  instance; 
but  Mozart  afterwards  erased  them,  and  intro- 
duced each  flat,  where  it  was  needed,  as  an 
Accidental,  a.  Among  the  Handel  MSS.  at 
Buckingham  Palace  is  a  volume  labelled  'So- 
natas,* which  contains  two  pages  of  the  Harpsi- 
chord Suite  in  £  minor,  in  AUa  hreve  time,  with 
the  three  B*8  which  begin  the  subject  written  as 
Minims,  instead  of  Crotchets,,  and  the  following 
passage  as  Quavers.  But  Schubert  only  very 
rarely  made  such  changes  as  these.  He-  made 
no  sketch  either  mental  or  written.  The  ideas 
rushed  into  the  world,  in  the  fullest  form  of  de- 
velopment they  were  &ted  to  attain.  One's  first 
impulse  is,  to  pronounce  this  the  highest  mani- 
festation of  creative  genius.  Yet,  is  it  the  most 
natural  ?  Surely  not.  It  is  true,  we  recognise, 
in  the  material  Creation,  the  expression  of  a  pre- 
conceived Idea,  infinitely  perfect  in  all  its  parts, 
and  infinitely  consistent  in  its  unbroken  unity 
and  ineffable  completeness :  but,  each  individual 
manifestation  of  that  Idea  attains  perfection, 
under  our  very  eyes,  by  slow  development  from  a 
primordial  germ,  to  all  outward  appearance  more 
simple  in  its  construction  than  the  slightest  of 
Beethoven's  Sketches.  And,  if  the  mortal  frame 
of  every  man  who  walks  the  earth  can  be  proved 
to  have  originated  in  a  single  nucleated  cell,  we 
surely  cannot  wonder  that  the  'Pastoral  Sym- 
phony' was  developed  from  a  few  notes  scratched 
upon  a  sheet  of  mutdc-paper.  [W.S.E.] 

SILVAN  A:  ahK>  called  'Silvana  das  Wald- 
madchen,'  or  *  das  stumme  Waldmadchen* — the 
dumb  Wood-maiden.  A  romantic  opera  in  5  acts; 
words  by  F.  K.  Hiemer,  music  by  Weber ;  his 
6th  dramatic  work,  completed  Feb.  33,  18 10; 
produced  at  Frankfort,  Sept.  16,  1810.  It  is 
probably  founded  to  some  extent  on  his  early 
opera  'Das  Waldmadchen*  (1800),  afterwards 
burnt;  and  was  to  a  small  extent  employed  in 
'Abu  Hassan  *  and  *  FreischUtz.'  The  overture  was 
used  by  Weber  as  the  prelude  to  his  music  for  the 
wedding  of  Prince  John  of  Saxony ;  and  he  wrote 
7  variations  for  clarinet  and  PF^  for  H.  Barmann, 
on  an  air  from  it,  *  Warum  musst*  ich.*  [G.j 

SIMONE  BOCCANEGRA.  An  opera  in  3 
acts,  with  Prologue ;  libretto  by  Piave,  music  by 
Verdi.  Product  at  the  Fenice  theatre,  Venice, 
March  11,  1857;  remodelled  and  reeoored,  with 
A  fresh  libretto  by  Boito,  and  reproduced  at  La 
Scala,  Milan,  March  24,  1881.  [G.] 
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SIKIGO.  AnltaliMifiunily  ofmiudoiaitt.  i. 
Fbjjuoeboo,  bom  at  Trieste,  I)eo.  12, 1810,  begaa 
w  An  amateur,  but  in  1843,  after  ▼arioug  efforts, 
became  Maestro  di  oapeUa  to  the  Jesoits  of  thai 
city,  and  shortly  afterwards  induced  the  author- 
Sties  to  found  a  singing  school  under  his  direction, 
which  from  a  humble  beginning  became  an  im- 
portant institution.  He  died,  Aug.  18,  1865. 
a.  His  younger  brother,  Giubbppi,  also  bom  at 
Trieste,  about  181  a,  a  singer  whom  we  hear  of 
at  Oporto,  Madrid,  Florence,  and  Milan,  and 
who  afterwards  took  to  teaching.  3.  A  second 
GiusiPPi,  son  of  Francesco,  was  bom  at  Trieste, 
Feb.  10,  1836 ;  he  began  by  assisting  his  father, 
and  published  a  *  Breve  Metodo '  of  singing,  but 
soon  forsook  this  for  compodtioo,  and  in  1859 
and  6i  produced  three  operas  in  his  native  town. 
4.  A  Isidy,  who  was  first  known  as  Mme.  Sinico, 
afterwards  as  Mme.  Ciunpobello^  and  whose 
maiden  name  was  Clarioe  Marini,  niade  her  d  Aut 
in  England,  May  17, 1864,  at  Her  Majesty's,  as 
Violetta.  For  many  years  she  was  engaged  at 
one  or  other  of  the  London  opera-houses,  and 
was  remarkable  fiir  her  efficient  presentment  of 
smaller  operatic  part^  and  her  ability  to  play 
principal  characters  at  a  moment's  notice.  She 
had  a  nice  high  soprano  voice.  Her  riper' 
toirt  included  Donna  Elvira,  Susanna,  Isabella, 
Margaret  of  Valois,  Ada^sa^  Anne  Psge, 
Elvira  (Masaniello),  MathUde,  N^ris  (Oherubini's 
Med^),  Papagena  (Zauberflote),  AnnetU  (Der 
Freisohtltz),  Blonde  (Seraglio),  the  Queen  (Ham- 
let), Jane  Seymour  (Anna  Bolena),  etc.  In  1879 
she  played  at  Her  Majesty's,  but  of  late  has  been 
rarely  seen  in  opera  in  London.  She  is  well 
known  as  an  oratorio  and  concert  singer ;  in  1874 
tang  at  the  Handel  Festival,  and  is  also  veiy 
popular  in  the  provinces.  The  above  refers  to 
her  performances  in  England,  butshe  has  also  sung 
at  St.  Petersbuig,  Copenhagen,  and  elsewhere. 
She  is  pre-eminently  a  useful  singer.  On  May  a, 
1874,  she  married  Mr.  Henry  McLean  Martin,  a 
favourite  baritone  singer,  known  under  his  pro- 
fessional name  of  Oampobello.  [A.C.] 

SIROB,  BE  DI  PERSIA.  An  opera  of 
Metastasio's,  remarkable  for  the  number  of  times 
it  has  been  set : — ^Vinci  (Venice,  1726);  Handel 
(London,  Feb.  5,  1728);  Wagenseil  (Milan, 
1730?);  Bioni  (Breslau,  1731);  Hasse  (Bologna, 
1 733) ;  Vivaldi  ( Ancona,  1 738) ;  J.  Cocchi  (Naples, 
1750) ;  Manna  (Venice,  1 753) ;  Lampugnani  (Mi- 
^*a,  1755);  Peres  (Lisbon,  1756);  Piccinni 
(Naples,  1 750) ;  Giardini  (London,  1 764) ;  Buroni 
(Prsgue,  1764);  GugHelmi(i765);  Sarti  (Turin, 
1783);  Ubaldi  (Turin.  1810?)— are  aU  named 
by  Clement  as  following  one  another  in  this  curi- 
ous course,  a  course  mconoeivable  at  present, 
though  common  in  the  i8th  centuiy.  [G.] 

SIVORI,  Ebnesto  Cakillo,  a  great  violinist, 
bom  at  Genoa,  June  6,  181 7,  the  day  after  his 
mother  had  heard  Paganini  for  the  first  time. 
He  began  the  violin  at  five,  under  Reetano,  and 
continued  it  under  Costa,  until  about  the  year 
1833,  when  Paganini  met  with  him,  and  was  so 
mudi  struck  with  his  talent,  as  not  only  to  give 
him  lessons,  but  to  compose  six  sonatas  and  a 
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coDosriino  fer  violin,  guitar,  tenor,  and  odl^ 
whidi  they  were  accustomed  to  play  tpgetb«r, 
Paffanini  taking  the  guitar.  This  was  suflScient 
to  Uunch  the  M  into  Paganini*s  style.  In  1827 
he  first  reached  Paris  and  then  ^ England;  re- 
turning to  Genoa,  where  he  studied  harmony 
seriouslv  under  Serra  for  several  years  without 
public  demonstration.  He  next  traversed  ItiJy, 
badnning  with  Florence,  in  1839 ;  then  in  184 1 
and  4a  visited  Prague,  Vienna,  Leipcig,  Berlin, 
Frankfort,  Brussels,  St.  Petersbuig  and  Moscow. 
On  Jan.  2g,  1843,  he  made  his  rentri  to  Paris 
with  a  movement  from  a  concerto  of  his  own,  his 
performance  of  which  carried  away  his  andienoe 
and  procured  him  a  special  medaL  He  also  made 
a  vast  impression  in  chamber-music.  From  Paris 
he  went  to  London,  and  played  his  concerto  at  the 
Philharmonic,  June  5,  1843,  repeating  it  on  the 
19th  (Spohr  was  in  London  at  the  same  time) ; 
returned  in  1844,  when  Mendelssohn,  Joadiim, 
Halle,  Piatti,  and  Ernst  were  here  also,  and  in 
1845,  when  he  assisted  in  the  fiunous  performances 
of  Beethoven's  quartets  at  Mr.  Alsager's  house 
fsee  RouassLOT,  iL  i8a  b],  played  at  &e  Musical 
Union  on  June  24,  etc.,  etc.  In  1846  he  was 
again  here;  on  June  27  introduced  Mendelssohn's 
Concerto  to  England  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert, 
and  was  solo  violin  at  Julien's  '  Concerts  d'£t6.' 
He  then  left  for  America,  in  which  he  remained 
till  1850,  travelling  from  the  Northem  States, 
by  Mexico  and  Panama,  to  Valparaiso,  Rio^ 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  Montevideo,  and  nairowly 
esc^>ing  death  by  yellow  fever.  In  1850  he  re- 
turned to  Grenoa,  and  shortly  after  lort  nearly  all 
the  money  he  had  made  in  the  new  world  by  an 
impradent  speculation.  In  1S51  he  was  again 
in  Great  Britain,  touring  throughout  the  whole 
country.  In  i86a  he  8(»red  one  more  success  in 
Paris  in  the  B  minor  Concerto  of  Paganini.  In 
1864  he  revisited  London,  and  appeued  at  tha 
Musical  Union  and  elsewhere.  Since  then  his 
life  does  not  appear  to  have  exhibited  anything 
remarkable. 

As  a  man  he  was  always  liked — '  little,  good- 
tempered,  warm-hearted,  intelligent,  Camillo 
Sivori,'  is  the  description  of  him  of  an  English 
journalist.  He  was  the  only  direct  pupil  of 
Paganini,  and  his  playing  was  that  c^  a  vir- 
tuoso of  the  Paganini  school,  with  a  prodigious 
command  of  difiiculties,  especially  of  double-stop- 
ping, second  only  to  his  master.  His  tone  was 
silvery  and  clear,  but  rather  thin.  His  style-r- 
judged  by  a  classical  standard — was  cold  and 
affected,  and  had  little  real  feeling.  It  is  strange 
that  the  introduction  of  Mendelnohn's  Concerto 
into  this  country  should  have  fallen  to  an  artist 
so  little  able  to  do  justice  to  its  merits.  Sivori^s 
works  for  the  violin  include  1  concertos,  in  Eb  and 
A;  a  &ntaisie  caprice  in  E;  3  sets  of  variations; 
4  fimtaisies  on  operas,  etc.,  etc.  They  are  rich 
in  display,  but  poor  as  music,  and  were  hardly 
ever  played  by  any  one  but  the  composer.     [G.] 

SLIDE  (Ger.  SehUi/fr ;  Fr.  CouU),  an  orna- 
ment frequently  met  with  in  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music,  although  its  English  name 
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bM  fidlen  into  dinun.  It  oonnstt  of  a  isfiid  dia- 
tonic progreasion  of  three  notes,  either  ascending 
or  descending,  of  which  the  principal  note*  or 
note  to  be  omaniented,  is  the  third,  and  the  other 
two  are  grace-notes,  and  are  either  written  of 
small  siae  (Ex.  I ),  or,  in  old  musio,  indicated  by 
an  obliqae  line  dnwn  towards  the  principal  note 
from  the  note  preceding  (£z.  a). 

1.  BsBTBOTBir,  BaeaUlle,  Op.  IIQ,  No.  6. 
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in  the  examples ;  this  prevents  the  posntnlity  of 
mistake,  bat  in  the  absence  of  the  alor — and  it  is 
frequently  omitted — ^the  perfonner  must  be  guided 
by  his  own  judgment. 


4.    Naehichlag. 
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CBOPiir,  Andants  Sptanato,  Op.  S. 
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Another  method  of  indicating  it  is  by  means 
of  a  diruA  {^  placed  upon  the  degree  of  the 
fltaTO  on  which  the  slide  is  to  commence,  and 
having  its  right  extremity  prolonged  so  as  to  ex- 
tend to  the  position  of  the  principal  note  (Ex.  3). 
The  short  notes  of  the  slide  are  always  executed 
within  the  value  of  the  principal  note,  and  not 
before  it,  and  any  note  which  may  accompany  it 
must  faXL  together  with  the  first  note,  as  in  Ex.  3. 
The  accent  is  on  the  principal  note. 
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Bach,  Suite  Fimn^aiM,  No.  3. 
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When  a  note  followed  by  another,  one  degree 
above  or  below  it,  is  ornamented  by  a  Naob- 
BCHLAO  of  two  notes  [vd.  ii.  p.  441,  Ex.  8],  the 
small  notes  present  exactly  the  appearance  of  a 
slide  to  the  second  large  note,  and  thus  a  misappre- 
hensian  as  to  the  proper  rendering  might  arise. 
For  according  to  the  invariable  rule  of  all  graco- 
ttotes,  the  small  notes  of  the  Nachschlag  would  be 
executed  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  value  of 
the  first  laige  note  (Ex.  4),  but  those  of  the  slide 
not  until  the  commencement  of  the  second  (Ex.  5). 
Pkoperly,  a  slur  should  be  introduced  to  connect 
the  grace-notes  with  their  own  principal  note,  as 


^Tjr  ry^  I  r  gf-|r  ^1 


Sometimes  the  first  note  of  a  slide  is  sustained 
for  the  duration  of  the  whole.  In  old  music  this 
was  indicated  by  writing  the  extreme  notes  of 
the  slide  on  a  single  stem,  and  diawing  an  oblique 
line  between  them,  either  upwards  or  down- 
wards, according  to  the  direction  of  the  slide  , 
(Ex.  6).  In  modem  music  the  same  thing  is 
expressed  (though  not  very  accurately)  by  means 
of  a  tie  (Ex.  7). 


Writtm, 


7.        BcHVBCBT,  <  Momaiis  Kiulcali,'  No.  8. 
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Slides  of  greater  extent  than  three  notes  are 
not  unfreqnent ;  groups  of  three  notes  leading  to 
a  principal  note  are  often  met  with  (Ex.  8),  and 
slides  of  four  and  even  more  notes  occasionally 
(Ex.  o).  This  extended  slide  is  sometimes  called 
TinuU  or  Tirata  (from  Hrare  to  draw,  or  to 
shoot).  E.  W.  Wolf,  in  his  <  Musikalische  Un* 
terricht'  (Dresden,  1788),  oalls  such  passages 
'sky-rockets.' 
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Besides  the  Above,  a  more  complicated  kind  of 
slide  is  mentioned  by  Emanuel  Bach  and  others, 
called  the  dotted  slide,  in  which  the  first  grace- 
note  received  the  addition  of  a  dot.  Its  execu- 
tion however  varies  so  considerably — as  is  proved 
by  the  two  examples  by  Emanuel  Bach,  selected 
from  a  variety  or  others  (Ex.  lo)— that  the  sign 
has  never  met  with  general  acceptance,  although 
the  ornament  itself,  written  out  in  notes  of 
ordinary  size,  is  of  constant  oocurrenoe  in  the 
works  of  the  great  masters  (Ex.  1 1). 

10.     Writtm, 
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[F.T.] 

SLIDE  (Fr.  CouUue;  Qer.  Zuffitange,  Stim- 
HUek ;  It.  a  tirarn),  A  contrivance  applied  at  a 
very  early  date  to  instruments  of  the  trumpet 
and  trombone  fiianily,  for  lengthening  and  short- 
ening the  sounding  tube,  and  thus  filling  the 
gaps  between  the  fundamental  note  and  its 
successive  harmonics.  Two  slide-trombones,  es- 
aentially  identical  with  the  modem  pattern,  are 
to  be  seen,  one  in  the  Museo  Borbonioo  at  Naples, 
the  other  in  the  Queen's  collection  at  Winosor. 
Both  were  found  at  Pompeii.  [Tbombonb.]  In 
the  trombone  the  mouthpiece,  upper  joints,  and 
bell  of  the  instrument  are  held  to  the  mouth  of 
the  player  by  means  of  the  left,  while  the  dide 
is  held  and  adjusted  by  means  of  the  right  hand 
and  ann.  In  the  6  bass  trombone,  the  length  of 
a  man's  arm  not  being  sufficient  to  reach  the 
lower  slide  positionr,  a  jointed  handle  is  fixed  to 
the  cross-bur  of  the  slide  by  way  of  prolongation. 
In  the  trumpet,  the  extent  of  travel  of  the  slide 
being  fiir  less,  and  that  instrument  being  held  in 
the  right  hand,  the  slide  is  placed  between  the 
bell  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  and  drawn 
to  its  closed  position  by  a  spiral  spring,  or  an 
elastic  ligature  of  caoutchouc.  It  is  drawn  out 
to  the  required  length  by  the  fore  and  middle 
fingers,  acting  in  opposition  to  the  thumb. 

A  double  dide-action  on  the  principle  of  the 
trombone  has  been  verv  ingeniously  applied  to 
the  French  Horn  by  Mr.  Ford.    It  is  actuated 
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by  a  key  somewhat  resembling  the  usual  rotatory 
valve  i^paratus.  It  is  patented,  and  a  model 
has  been  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  Patents  at 
South  Kensington.  It  of  course  has  the  in- 
estimable advantage  which  causes  the  slide 
trumpet  and  trombone  to  excel  all  other  wind 
instruments  in  accuracy  of  intonation  —  that 
namely  of  producing  the  notes  by  ear  and  not  by 
an  unalterable  mechanism;  but  it  has  never 
been  adopted  by  mundans.  [W J9.S.] 

SLOPER,  E.  H.  LnmSAT,  bom  in  London 
June  14,  1836,  was  taught  the  'pianoforte  by 
Moscheles  for  some  years.  In  1840  he  went  to 
Frankfort  and  continued  his  studies  under  Aloys 
Schmitt.  He  next  proceeded  to  Heidelberg,  and 
studied  harmony  and  counterpoint  under  Gad 
Vollweiler.  In  1841  he  went  to  Paris  and 
pursued  the  study  of  composition  under  Boisselot 
He  remained  there  for  five  years  and  gained  great 
reputation,  both  as  composer  and  performer.  He 
returned  to  London  in  1846  and  made  a  saooessM 
appearance  at  a  nuUinSe  of  the  Musical  Union. 
He  has  since  devoted  himself  principally  to 
teaching,  but  appears  occasionally  at  public  con- 
certs. His  compositions  are  chiefly  for  the  piano- 
forte, but  he  has  also  produced  some  songs  and 
other  vocal  musics  which  have  had  a  fikvourable 
reception.  [W.H.H.] 

SLOW  MOVEMENT,  (i)  A  generic  teim 
for  all  pieces  in  slow  time,  whether  separate,  or 
forming  part  of  a  larger  work,  (a)  A  name 
specially  applied  to  such  pieces  in  slow  time 
when  th^  occur  in  a  sonata  (or  work  in  sonata- 
form).  When  the  sonata  contains  three  or  mors 
movements,  the  slow  movement  may  be  the 
second,  third,  or  fourth  in  the  sonata,  provided 
that  there  is  a  '  first  movement*  at  the  beginning 
and  a  finale  at  the  close.  In  sonatas  of  only  two 
movements,  the  slow  movement  may  be  either 
the  first,  as  in  Beethoven's  Pianoforte  Sonata 
Op.  49,  No.  I,  or  the  second,  as  in  his  Scmata 
Op.  90.  The  right  of  any  movement  to  this  title 
must  depend  rather  on  its  character  than  its 
time  indication,  for  many  movements  marked 
Allegretto  are  strictly  slow  movements.  [See 
Sonata.]  [J.AJ'^L] 

SLUR.  This  word,  taken  in  its  original  and 
widest  sense,  signifies  an  effect  of  phradng  which 
is  more  commonly  expressed  by  the  Italian  teim 
legaU>t  i.  e.  connected.  The  sign  of  the  slur  is 
a  curved  line  {Qer,  SehUi/bogm ;  Fr.  Liaimm) 
drawn  over  or  under  a  group  of  notes,  and  the 
notes  included  within  its  limits  are  said  to  be 
slurred,  and  are  performed  with  smoothnesi^  if 
on  a  stringed  instrument,  by  a  single  stroke  of 
the  bow,  or  in  singing,  on  a  single  syllable. 
[See  Lkoato,  vol.  ii  p.  11  a.]  But  although  this 
was  originally  the  meaning  of  the  word,  it  is  now 
used  in  a  more  restricteid  sense,  to  denote  a 
special  phrasing  effect,  in  which  ike  last  of  the 
notes  comprised  within  the  curved  line  is  short- 
ened, and  a  considerable  stress  laid  on  the  first. 
This  effect  has  already  been  fully  described  in 
the  article  Phbabing  [vol.  ii.  p.  707.]  In  Tooal 
music  the  slur  is  employed  to  indiGate  the  use  of 
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FoRTAVENTO  (see  the  word),  and  it  is  also  very 
generally  placed  over  two  or  more  notes  which 
are  sang  to  a  tingle  syllable.  In  this  case  how- 
ever the  sign  is  superfluous,  since  if  the  passage 
oonsists  of  quavers  or  shorter  notes,  the  connec- 
tion  can  be  shown  by  writing  them  in  groups 
instead  of  separate  [see  Quavbb,  p.  60],  while  even 
if  the  notes  are  crotchets,  the  fact  of  there  being 
but  a  single  syllable  sufficiently  indicates  the 
legato.  Moreover  an  effect  analogous  to  the  slur 
in  instrumental  music,  whereby  the  second  of 
two  notes  is  curtailed  and  weakened,  is  perfectly 
possible  in  singing,  and  may  very  probably  have 
Deen  intended  by  the  earlier  composers  where 
the  sign  of  the  slur  is  employed.  This  view  is 
insisted  upon  by  Mendelssohn,  who  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  G.  A.  Macfarren '  strongly  objects  to  the 
engravers  of  his  edition  of  'Israel  in  Egypt' 
placing  the  slur  over  two  quavers  or  semi-quavers 
which  are  to  be  sung  to  one  word. 

When  the  slur  is  used  in  combination  with  a 

series  of  dots,  thus  •••2,  it  indicates  the  effect 

called  mezzo  staccato,  in  which  the  notes  are 
made  of  longer  duration  than  if  marked  with  the 
staccato-sign  only,  being  sustained  for  nearly 
their  full  value,  and  separated  by  a  very  brief 
interval  of  silence.   [See  also  Stacx7AT0.]    [F.T.] 

SMART,  Sir  Gborob  Thokas,  Km'ght,  bom 
May  10,  1776,  son  of  Greoige  Smart,  music  seller 
(first  in  Argyll  Street  and  afterwards  at  331 
Oxford  Street)  and  double-bass  player,  received 
his  early  musical  education  as  a  chorister  of  the 
Chapel  Roval  under  Dr.  Ayrton.  He  learned 
organ-playmg  from  Dr.  Dupuis  and  composition 
from  Dr.  Arnold.  On  quitting  the  choir  in  1 791 
he  obtained  the  appointment  of  oi^^anist  of  St. 
James's  Chapel,  Hampstead  Road,  and  was  also 
engaged  as  a  violinist  at  Salomon's  concerts.  At 
a  rehearsal  of  a  symphony  of  Haydn's  for  one  of 
those  concerts  the  drununer  was  absent,  and 
Haydn,  who  was  at  the  harpsichord,  inquired  if 
any  one  present  could  play  the  drums.  Young 
Sinart  volunteered,  but  from  inexperience  was 
not  very  successful,  whereupon  the  great  com- 
poser, ascending  the  orchestra,  gave  him  a  prac- 
tical lesson  in  the  art  of  dninmiing.  About  the 
same  time  he  commenced  practice  as  a  teacher 
of  the  harpsichord  and  singing.  He  soon  showed 
an  aptitude  for  conducting  musical  performances. 
In  181 1,  having  successfully  conducted  some 
concerts  in  Dublin,  he  was  knighted  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  In  1 813  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
and  between  that  date  and  1844  conducted  49  of 
its  concerts.  From  1813  to  1825  he  conducted 
the  Lenten  oratorios  at  one  or  other  of  the  patent 
theatres,  at  one  of  which  in  18 14  he  introduced 
Beethoven's  '  Mount  of  Olives '  to  the  English 
public.  In  1 8 18  he  directed  the  City  concerts 
established  by  the  late  Baron  (then  Mr.)  Heath. 
On  April  i,  1822,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
organists  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the  room  of 
C^les  Knyvett»  dec^ued.    In  1824  he  accom- 
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panied  Charles  Kemble  to  Germany  to  engage 
Weber  to  C(»mpose  an  opera  for  Covent  Garden, 
and  when  Weber  came  to  England  in  1826  to 
bring  out  his  '  Oberon '  he  was  the  guest  of  Sir 
George  Smart,  in  whose  house  he  died  on  June  5. 
It  was  mainly  by  the  exertions  of  Sir  George 
Smart  and  Sir  Juuus  Benedict  that  the  statue  of 
Weber  at  Dresden  was  erected,  the  greater  part 
of  the  subscriptions  having  been  collected  in 
England.  In  1836  Sir  George  introduced  Men- 
delssohn's *  St.  Paul '  to  England  at  the  Liverpool 
Festival.  On  the  death  of  Attwood  in  1838  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  composers  to  the  Chapel 
Royal.  To  a  careful  musicianship  he  added  an 
administrative  ability  which  eminently  qualified 
him  for  the  oonductorship  of  musical  festivals 
and  other  performances  on  a  large  scale,  and  his 
services  were  for  many  years  in  request  on  such 
occasions  all  over  the  country.  He  conducted 
festivals  at  liveipool  in  1823,  1827,  1830,  1833, 
and  1836;  Norwich,  1824, 1827, 1830, and  1833; 
Bath,  1824;  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1824  and 
1842;  Edinburgh,  1824;  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
1828;    Dublin  and  Derby,  1831;   Cambridge, 

1833  and  1835;  Westminster  Abbey,  1834;  Hull, 

1834  ^^^  'S40  >  ""^'^  Exeter  Hall  and  Mimchester, 
1 836.  He  was  long  resorted  to  by  singers  desirous 
of  acquiring  the  traditional  manner  of  singing 
Handel's  songs,  which  he  had  been  taught  by  his 
father,  who  had  seen  Handel  conduct  his  oratorios : 
among  the  manv  he  so  instructed  were  Sontag 
and  Jenny  Lino.  He  gave  lessons  in  singing 
until  he  was  past  80.  He  edited  Orlando  GitH 
bons's  Madrig^  for  the  Musical  Antiquarian 
Society,  and  the  '  Dettingen  Te  Deum '  for  the 
Handel  Society.  He  took  an  active  part  in  pro- 
curing the  foundation  of  the  Mendelwohn  Scho- 
larship. His  compositions  consist  of  anthems, 
chants,  Kyries,  psalm  tunes,  and  glees.  In  1863 
he  published  a  collection  of  his  anthems  and 
another  of  his  glees  and  canons.  Two  of  his 
glees,  'The  Squirrel* and  'The  Butterflv's  Ball,* 
were  very  popular  He  died  at  his  house  in 
Bedford  Square,  Feb.  33,  1867. 

His  broUier,  Hbnrt,  bom  in  1778,  began  his 
musical  education  at  an  early  age,  and  studied 
the  violin  under  Wilhelm  Cramer,  in  which  he 
made  such  progress  that  when  only  14  he  was 
engaged  at  the  Opera,  the  Concert  of  Ancient 
Music,  and  the  Aoidemv  of  Ancient  Music.  He 
was  engaged  as  leader  of  the  band  at  the  Lyceum 
on  its  being  opened  as  an  English  Opera  House 
in  1809,  and  continued  so  for  several  seasons. 
He  was  leader  at  the  present  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
from  its  opening  in  181  a  until  1821.  On  June 
12,  1 819,  the  bimd  presented  him  with  a  silver 
cup  as  a  token  of  their  regard.  He  was  leader 
of  the  Lenten  oratorios  from  the  time  they  came 
under  the  management  of  his  brother.  Sir  George, 
in  18 1 3,  and  a  member  of  the  Philharmonio 
Society's  orchestra,  which  he  occasionally  led. 
In  1820  he  established  a  manufactory  of  piano- 
fortes of  a  peculiar  construction,  and  on  July  22, 
1823,  obtained  a  patent  for  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  pianofortes.  He  went  to  Dublin 
to  superintend  the  debdt  of  his  pupil,  MiMi 
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Goward  (now  Mn.  Keeley),  where  he  wm  at- 
tacked by  typhus  fever,  and  died,  Nov.  23, 1823. 
His  eon 

Hbnbt  Smabt,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
modem  English  School,  waa  bom  in  London 
Oct.  36,  1813,  and  after  declining  a  commia- 
■ion  in  the  Indian  army,  was  Maided  to  a 
solicitor,  but  quitted  law  for  music,  for  which 
lie  had  extraordinary  natural  faculties,  and  which 
he  studied  principally  under  W.  H.  Keams, 
though  to  a  great  extent  self-taught.  In  183 1 
he  became  organist  of  the.  parish  church  of 
Blackburn,  Limcashire,  which  he  resigned  in 
1836.  While  at  Blackburn  he  composed  his  first 
important  work,  an  anthem  for  the  tercentenary 
of  the  Reformation,  in  1835.  In  1836  he  settled 
in  London  as  oiganist  to  St.  Philip's  Church.  In 
1844  he  was  appointed  to  the  orgsA  of  St.  Luke's, 
Old  Street,  where  he  remained  until  1864,  when 
he  was  chosen  oiganist  of  St.  Pancras.  He  was 
an  excellent  oigan-player,  specially  happy  as  an 
accompanist  in  the  service^  a  splendid  extern* 
poriser,  and  a  voluminous  and  admirable  com- 
poser for  the  instrument.  But  his  compositions 
were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  organ.  In 
1855  an  opera  from  his  pen,  'Bertha,  or.  Hie 
Gnome  of  the  Hartsbuig,  was  succenfuUy  pro- 
duced at  the  Haymarket.  In  1864  he  composed 
his  cantata^  'The  Bride  of  Dunkerron*  (his 
best  work),  expreariy  for  the  Birmingham  Festi- 
val. He  produced,  two  cantatas,  *  King  Rene's 
Daughter*  (words  by  Enoch),  1871,  and  'The 
Fishermaidens,'  both  for  female  voices.  An 
opera  on  the  subject  of  'Hie  Surrender  of  Calais,* 
the  libretto  by  Planch^  originally  intended  for 
Mendelssohn,  was  put  into  his  hands  by  Messrs. 
Ohappell,  about  185  a,  but  though  considerable 
progress  was  made  with  it,  it  was  never  completed. 
A  sacred  cantata,  'Jacob' — words  compiled  by 
Mr.  McCaul — was  written  for  the  Glasgow 
Festival,  produced  Nov.  10,  1873,  *°d  repeated 
Nov.  7,  1874 ;  and  two  large  antiiems  for  solos, 
chorus,  and  organ  were  written  for  the  Festi- 
vals of  the  London  Choral  Choirs  Association  at 
St.  Paul's  in  1876  and  1878—'  Sing  to  the  Lord,' 
and  *Lord  thou  hast  been  our  refuge.'  For 
many  years  past  Mr.  Smart's  sight  had  been 
failing,  and  soon  after  1864  ^^  beosme  too  blind 
to  write.  All  his  compositions  after  that  date 
therefore  were  committed  to  paper— like  those 
of  another  great  ornament  of  the  Eoflish  School, 
Mr.  Mac&rren — through  the  truly  disheartening 
process  of  dictation. 

It  is  as  a  composer  of  part-songs  and  a  writer 
for  the  organ  that  Henry  Smart  will  be  known 
to  the  future.  His  earlier  part-songs,  'The  Shep- 
herd's Farewell,'  'The  Waves'  Reproof*  (worthy 
of  Mendelssohn),  'Ave  Maria,'  are  lovely,  and 
will  long  be  sung ;  and  his  oigan  pieces  (many 
of  them  publish^  in  the  Organist's  Quarterly 
Journal)  are  full  of  charming  melody  and  effec- 
tive combinations.  As  was  his  music  so  was 
the  man — not  original,  but  highly  interestiiig, 
and  always  full  of  life  and  vigour.  He  was  a 
yery  accomplished  mechanic,  and  had  he  taken 
vp  engineenng  instead  of  music,  would  no  doubt 
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have  been  sneeessfuL  As  a  designer  of  orgaai 
he  was  often  employed,  and  those  at  Leeds  and 
Glasgow  may  be  named  as  specimens  of  his 

fowers  in  this  line.  He  edited  Handel's  13 
talian  duets  and  2  trios  lor  the  Handel  Society. 
His  health  had  for  several  yean  been  very  bad« 
and  cancer  on  the  liver  gave  him  excruciating 
agony.  In  June  1879  ^®  Government  granted 
him  a  pension  of  £100  a  year  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  services  in  the  cause  of  music,  but 
he  did  not  live  to  enjoy  it,  dying  July  6, 1879. 
His  last  composition  was  a  PosUude  in  £b  for 
the  oigan,  fimshed  very  shortly  before  the  end. 
His  life  has  been  written  by  his  friend  Dr. 
Spark  (Reeves,  1881),  and  the  book  will  always 
be  interesting,  though  it  might  perhaps  have 
been  more  usefully  arranged,  and  more  accurately 
printed. 

Chablis  Fbkdxbtok,  a  younger  brother  of  Sir 
George  Smarts  was  brought  upas  a  chorister  at  the 
Chapel  Royal,andafterwards  Decameadouble-bass 
player  in  all  the  principal  orchestras.    [W.H.H.] 

SMETANA,  Fbiedbioh,  bom  March  a.  1824, 
at  Leitomischl  in  Bohemia^  between  Ohnttta  ai^ 
Prague,  was  a  pupil  of  Proksoh  at  Prague,  and 
afterwards,  for  a  short  time,  of  Liszt,  under  whose 
tuition  he  became  a  remarkable  pianist.  He  then 
opened  a  musical  school  of  his  own  at  IVsgne 
and  married  Katbarina  Kolhr.  In  1856  he  took 
the  post  of  conductor  to  the  Philhamionic  Society 
at  Gothenburg  in  Sweden,  where  he  lost  his  wife 
in  i860.  In  1866  he  became  conductor  to  the 
National  Theatre  of  Prague.  He  is  eminently  a 
Bohemian  composer,  and  the  list  of  his  operas  in 
that  language  is  large — 'Married  for  money*; 
'The  Brandenbuiger  in  Bohemia* ;  'Dalibor*; 
*  Two  widows';  '  The  Kiss.'  Also  a  symphonio 
poem,  entitled  '  Mein  Vaterland,'  in  3  seotioos — 
<  Vysehrad '  (the  V isegrad  fortress), '  Vltava'  (the 
Moldau),  and  '  libussa.*  The  first  two  of  these, 
very  picturesque  and  striking  pieces,  were  per- 
formed at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Nov.  11,  i88a, 
and  March  5,  1881,  respectively.  Smetana  has 
also  published  a  quartet,  many  dances,  and 
other  pianoforte  pieces,  etc  In  1874  he  was 
compelled  to  give  up  the  National  Opera-hoose 
on  account  of  his  deafness,  which  has  since  in- 
creased so  far  as  to  deprive  him  of  all  power 
of  hearing.  But  he  still  composes.  One  of  his 
claims  to  notice  is  that  he  was  the  teacher  of 
Dvorsh^. 

A  medallion  with  an  inscription  in  his  honour 
was  recently  afiSxed  to  the  house  in  which  Smet- 
ana was  bom,  on  which  occasion  there  were  great 
festivities,  and  he  was  presented  with  the  freedom 
of  the  town.  [G.] 

SMETHERGELL,  Williav,  a  pianist  in 
London,  was  author  of  'A  Treatise  on  Thorough 
bass,'  1794,  and  composer  of  some  sonatas  and 
other  pieces  for  the  piauoforta,  and  six  overtures 
for  Vauxhall  Gardens.  He  was  oiganist  of  Si. 
Margaret  on  the  Hill,  South waric,  and  Allhallows, 
Barking.  [WJEL.H.] 

SMITH,  Chablbs,  bom  in  London  in  1786, 
was  in  1796  admitted  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel 
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Soyal  under  Dr.  Ayrtcm,  but  wm  withdrawn 
from  the  choir  in  1798  and  became  a  pupil  of 
John  Ashley.  In  1800  he  sang  at  the  Oratorioe, 
Banelagh,  etc  Upon  the  breaking  of  hia  voice 
he  act«i  ae  deputy  oxvanist  for  Knyvett  and 
Stafford  Smith  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  soon 
afterwards  became  organic  of  Croydon  Church. 
In  1807  he  was  appointed  organist  of  Welbeck 
Chapel.  He  composed  the  music  for  the  follow* 
ing  dramatic  pieces:  'Yes  or  No,*  1809;  *The 
Tourist  Friend/  and  *Hit  or  Miss,*  181  o ;  'Any- 
thing new,*  i8ii;  and  *How  to  die  for  Love.* 
In  1815  he  appeared,  with  success,  at  the  Orato- 
rios as  a  baritone  singer.  In  the  next  year  he 
settled  in  Liverpool,  where  he  resided  for  many 
years.  He  composed  many  songs  and  ballads, 
the  best  of  which  is  *  The  Battle  of  Hohenlinden.' 
He  ultimately  retired  to  Crediton,  Devon,  where 
be  died  Nov.  aa,  1856.  [W.H.H.] 

SMITH,  FATHER,  the  usual  appellation  of 
Bbbnabd  Sohkidt,  a  celebrated  organ-builder, 
bom  in  Germany  about  1630,  and  came  to  Eng- 
land in  1660  with  two  nephews,  Gerard  and  B^ 
nard,  his  assistants.  To  distinguish  him  from 
these  and  express  the  reverence  due  to  his  abilities, 
he  was  called  Father  Smith.  His  first  organ  in 
this  country  was  that  of  the  Royal  Chapel  at 
Whitehall,  which  Pepys  mentions  in  his  Diary 
as  having  heard  it  on  July  8, 1660.  Subsequently 
he  built  one  for  Westminster  Abbey,  one  for  St. 
Giles's-in-the-Fields  (1671),  and  one  for  St.  Mar- 
garet's, Westminster  (1675),  of  which  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  elected  organist  at  a  salary 
of  £ao  a  year.  He  was  now  rapidly  acquiring 
fione  and  was  appointed  Organmslker  in  oidinary 
to  the  King,  apartments  in  Whitehall  being  al- 
lotted to  him,  called  in  the  old  plan  *  The  0^[an- 
builder's  Workhouse.' 

In  1682  the  treasurers  of  the  societies  of  the 
Temple  had  some  conversation  with  Smith  re- 
specting the  erection  of  an  organ  in  their  church. 
Subsequently  Renatus  Harris,  who  had  warm 
supporters  amongst  the  Benchers  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  was  introduced  to  their  notice.  It  was 
ultimately  agreed  that  each  artist  should  set  up 
an  organ  in  the  church,  and  in  1684  both  instru- 
ments were  ready  for  competition.  In  1685  the 
Benchers  of  the  Middle  Temple  made  choice  of 
Smith's  organ ;  but  those  of  the  Inner  Temple 
dissented,  and  it  was  not  until  1688  that  Smith 
received  payment  for  his  instrument^  namely 
iCiooo. 

In  1683  he  contracted  for  the  organ  of  Durham 
Cathedral.  In  consequence  of  the  reputation  he 
had  acquired  by  these  instruments,  he  was  made 
ohoice  of  to  build  an  organ  for  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, then  in  course  of  erection.  This  instrument 
was  opened  on  Dec.  a,  1697.  Smith  became  Court 
Oigan-builder  to  Queen  Anne,  and  died  1708. 

According  to  Hawkins  and  Bumey  the  two 
nephews  of  Schmidt,  as  above  mentioned,  were 
named  Bernard  and  Gerard.  But  Horace  Walpole 
alters  Bernard's  name  to  Christian.  These  two 
are  very  little  known,  although  they  built  several 
fine  instruments. 

•^  '  755  <^  ^^'  Gerard  Smith  was  oigan-repairer 
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to  Chelsea  Hospital.  This  was  probably  a  grand* 
nephew  of  Father  Smith,  since  from  the  date  he 
could  hardly  have  been  his  nephew. 

ChristopbbbSchbidsr  or  Sohbsidsb  (possibly 
Schroder),  was  one  of  Father  Smith's  workmen, 
and  previous  to  1708  had  become  his  son-in-law. 
After  Smith's  death  he  succeeded  to  his  business, 
and  in  1710  was  organ-builder  to  the  Royal 
Chapels.  His  organs  do  not  appear  to  be  very 
numerous,  that  of  Westminster  being  his  chef' 
d^auvre.  It  was  built  for  the  0(»^nation  of 
George  II.  in  1737,  and  was  presented  io  the 
Abbey  by  the  King  (Chrysander's  Hiuidel,  ii. 
1 74,  note).  He  put  up  another  organ  in  Henry 
the  Seventh's  Chapel  for  the  funeral  of  Queen 
Caroline,  Dec.  17,  1737,  when  Handel*s  noble 
anthem,  *The  ways  of  Zion,*  was  first  sung 
to  its  accompaniment  (Ibid.  437,  note;  Stanley's 
•  Westmmster  Abbey,'  p.  1 66).  [V.  de  P.] 

SMITH,  Gboboi  TowN8H£in>,  son  of  Edward 
Woodley  Smith  (bom  May  33,  1775,  chorister 
of  St.  Pauls  Cathedral,  afterwards  lay  vicar  of 
St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  from  1795  until 
his  death,  June  17, 1849),  was  bom  in  the  Horse* 
shoe  Cloisters,  Windsor,  Nov.  13,  18 13.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  musical  education  as  a  chorister 
of  St.  George's,  Windsor.  On  quitting  the  choir 
he  became  a  pupil  of  Highmore  Skeats,  the  Chapel 
organist,  and  afterwaids  came  to  London  and 
studied  under  Samuel  Wesley.  He  next  obtained 
an  appointment  as  oivanist  at  Eastbourne,  whence 
he  removed  to  Eling  s  Lynn  on  being  chosen  or- 
ganist there.  On  Jan.  5,  1843,  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  Hereford  Cathedral.  As  such  he  be- 
came, ex  qficio,  conductor  of  the  Meeting  of  the 
Three  Choirs  at  Hereford,  besides  discharging  the 
duties  of  which  office  he  voluntarily  undertook 
the  laborious  office  of  honorary  secretary  to  the 
festival,  and  by  his  untiring  and  energetic  exer- 
tions, in  the  course  of  the  la  triennial  festivals 
which  he  directed,  raised  it  musically,  from  a 
low  to  a  very  high  condition,  and  financially, 
from  a  heavy  loss  to  a  gain.  He  composed  an 
8-voioe  anthem  and  a  Jubilate  for  the  festivals, 
and  other  church  music.  He  died,  very  sudden]  v, 
Aug.  3t  1877,  universally  beloved  and  respected. 

His  brother,  Moimv,  was  aUo  educated  in 
the  choir  of  St.  George's.  On  quitting  it  he  be- 
came a  tenor  singer,  and  is  a  lay  vicar  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  (1858).  He  is  distinguished  as  a  ballad 
singer,  for  which  his  clear  and  distinct  enuncia- 
tion of  the  words  eminently  qualify  him,  and  for 
his  skill  in  '  speaking '  recitative.  He  is  moreover 
an  excellent  musician.  He  owes  his  singular  bap- 
tismal name  to  the  droumstanoe  of  his  having 
been  bom  on  a  Whit-Tuesday  during  the  per- 
formanoe  of  the  now  abolished  Eton  Collie 
ceremony  of '  Montem.* 

Another  brother,  Samdil,  was  bom  in  Eton 
in  1831.  In  1831  he  was  admitted  as  one  of  the 
children  of  the  Chapd  Royal  under  William 
Hawes.  Shortly  after  leaving  the  chcnr  he  ob- 
tained the  appointment  of  organist  at  Hayes 
Church,  Middlesex,  and  was  subsequently  organ- 
ist at  Eton  and  Egham.    In  1857  he  became 
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organiflt  at  Trinity  Church,  Windsor,  and  in  1859 
organist  of  the  Parish  Church,  which  post  he 
•tiU  holds.  [W.H.H.] 

SMITH,  JoBN,  commonly  styled  Dr.  Smith, 
was  bom  at  Cambridge  in  1795.  On  Nov.  23, 
181 5,  he  was  admitted  to  a  situation  in  the  choir 
of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin,  but  failed  to 
secure  the  appointment  of  vicar  choral  owing  to 
his  having  quarrelled  and  gone  to  law  with  the 
Dean  in  1824.  On  Feb.  5, 1819,  he  was  appointed 
a  vicar  choral  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  About 
1826  he  assumed  the  title  of  Mus.  Doc.,  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  the  degree  was  ever  really  con> 
ferred  upon  him,  no  record  of  it  existing.  He 
afterwards  obtained  the  appointments  of  Chief 
Composer  of  the  State  Music,  Master  of  the 
King's  Band  of  State  Musicians  in  Ireland,  and 
Composer  to  the  Chapel  Royal,  Dublin;  and 
about  1845  was  chosen  Professor  of  Music  in 
Dublin  University.  He  composed  *  The  Revela- 
tion,' an  oratorio,  some  church  music,  and  several 
prize  glees  and  other  compositious.  In  1837  he 
published  a  volume  of  Cathedral  Music  containing 
services  and  chants,  and  a  'Yeni,  Creator.'  He 
died  Nov.  12.  1861.  [W.H.H.] 

SMITH,  John  Chbibtopbbb,  bom  in  171 2, 
was  son  of  John  Christopher  Schinidt,  of  Anspach, 
who,  a  few  years  later,  came  to  England  and 
became  Hanael's  treasurer.  The  younger  Smith 
showing  a  fondness  for  music,  Handel  commenced 
teaching  him  when  he  was  13  years  old.  He 
afierwsrds  studied  composition  under  Dr.  Pepusch 
and  Thomas  Roseingrave,  and  in  1732  produced 
his  Englit^  opera,  'Teraminta,'  and  in  1733 
another  opera, '  Ulysses.'  In  1738  he  composed 
an  oratorio, '  David's  Lamentation  over  Saul  and 
Jonathan.*  About  1 745  he  travelled  on  the  con- 
tinent, remaining  absent  about  three  years.  In 
1750  he  was  appointed  the  first  organist  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital  Chapel.  When  Handel  be- 
came blind  Smith  was  employed  as  his  amanuensis, 
and  Handel's  latest  ooni  positions  were  dictated 
to  him.  He  also  played  the  organ  at  Handel's 
oratorio  performances.  In  1754  he  composed  the 
opera  of  '  The  Fairies,'  altered  from  Shakspere's 
'Midsummer  Night's  Dream/  which  met  vrith 
great  success,  and  in  1756  the  opera  of  'The 
Tempest,'  adapted  from  Shakspere's  play,  two 
songs  in  which,  'Full  fathom  five,'  and  'The  owl 
is  abroad,'  long  continued  favourites;  and  in 
1 760  *  The  Enchanter,'  a  musical  entertsinment. 
Handel  bequeathed  to  him  all  his  original  MS. 
scores,  his  harpsichord,  his  bust  by  Roubiliac, 
and  his  portrait  by  Denner.  After  Handel's  death 
Smith  carried  on  the  oratorios,  in  conjunction 
with  Stanley,  until  1774,  when  he  retired  and 
went  to  reside  at  Bath.  Besides  the  before-men- 
tioned works  he  composed  '  Paradise  Lost,'  *  Re- 
becca,' 'Judith,'  *  J  ehoshaphat,' and  'Redemption,' 
oratorios  (besides  compiling  two  oratorios  from 
Handel's  works,  'Nabal,'  and  'Gideon') ;  'Dario,' 
'Issipile,*  and  'II  Ciro  riconoeciuto,'  ItiJian 
operas ;  a  Burial  Service ;  and  several  miscellaneous 
vocal  and  instrumental  pieces.  George  III.  having 
continued  to  Smith  a  pension  which  had  been 
granted  by  his  mother,  the  Princess  Dowager  of  I 
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Wales,  Smith  evinced  his  gratitude  by  presenting 
to  the  King  all  Handel's  MS.  scores — now  at 
Buckinghadi  Palace — ^the  harpsichord  and  the 
bust  by  Roubiliac,  retaining  only  the  portrait  by 
Denner.  He  died  Oct.  3,  1 795.  Two  large  col- 
lections of  Handd's  works  exist  in  Smith's  MS., 
one  belonging  to  H.  B.  Lennard,  Esq.,  Hainpstead ; 
the  other  to  Dr.  Chrysander.  [See  Handel,  in 
the  Appendix.]  [W.H.H.] 

SMITH,  John  Stafford,  son  of  Martin  Smith, 
organist  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  frt)m  1743  to 
1782,  was  bom  at  Gloucester  in  1750.  He  ob- 
tained his  earliest  musical  instruction  from  his 
father,  and  was  soon  afterwards  sent  to  London 
to  study  under  Dr.  Boyce,  and  also  became  a 
chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  James 
Nares.  On  quitting  the  choir  he  sedulously 
pursued  his  studies,  and  became  an  able  organist, 
an  efficient  tenor  singer,  an  excellent  compoev, 
and  an  accomplished  musical  antiquary.  In  1773 
he  was  awarded  two  prizes  by  the  Catch  Qub, 
one  for  a  catch,  '  Here  flat,*  and  the  other  for  a 
canon,  '  O  remember  not  the  sins.'  In  the  next 
four  years  he  gained  prizes  for  the  following 
compositions;  'Let  happy  lovers  fly,'  glee,  1774; 
'  Since  Phillis  has  bubbled,'  catch,  and  *  Blest  pkir 
of  syrens,'  glee  (5  voices),  1 775 ;  '  While  fools  their 
time,'  glee,  1 776 ;  and  '  Return,  blest  days,'  glee^ 
1777.  He  rendered  great  assistanoe  to  Sir  John 
Hawkins  in  the  production  of  his  History,  not 
only  by  reducing  ancient  compositions  into 
modem  notation,  but  also  by  the  loan  of  some 
valuable  early  MSS.  fi>om  his  extensive  and 
curious  library,  from  which  Sir  John  culled 
several  pieces  to  enrich  his  Appendix.  In  1779 
he  published  '  A  Collection  of  English  Songs,  in 
score,  for  three  and  four  voices,  composed  about  the 
year  1500.  Taken  from  MSS.  of  the  same  sge '; 
among  which  is  the  very  interesting  historical 
song,  '  Our  king  went  forth  to  Normandy,*  com- 
memorative of  the  victory  of  Aginoourt.  In  1 780 
he  won  another  prize  from  the  Catch  Club  by  bii 
ode,  '  When  to  the  Muses'  haunted  hilL'  He 
published  at  various  times  five  collections  of 
glees,  containing  compositions  which  place  him 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  English  glee  oomposen. 
Besides  his  prize  glees  they  include  '  As  on  a 
sunmier's  day,'  '  What  shall  he  have  that  killed 
the  deer  ?' '  Hark,  the  hollow  woods  resounding,* 
and  the  madrigal '  Flora  now  calleth  forth  each 
flower.'  14  glees,  14  catches,  4  canons,  a  rounds 
an  ode,  a  madrigal,  and  a  motet  by  him  are 
given  in  Warren  s  collections.  He  also  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  songs,  and  '  Twelve  Chants 
composed  for  the  use  of  the  Choirs  of  the  Church 
of  England.*  On  Dec.  16,  1784,  after  having  for 
many  years  officiated  as  a  deputy,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  on 
Feb.  22, 1 785,  a  lay  vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
being  installed,  after  his  yesr  of  probation,  April 
1 8,  1 786.  In  1 790  he  was  engaged  as  oi^ganist 
at  Gloucester  Festival.  In  1793  he  published  a 
volume  of  'Anthems,  composed  for  the  Choir 
Service  of  the  Church  of  England.'  In  1802, 
upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Arnold,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  organists  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  on 
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May  14, 1805,  upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Ayrton, 
«aoo6eded  him  m  Master  of  the  Children.  In 
18 1  a  he  produced  his  interesting  work  *  Musica 
Antiqua.  [See  MusiOA  Antiqua.]  In  June 
1817  ne  resigned  the  Mastership  of  the  Children 
of  the  Chapd  Royal.  Besides  the  before-named 
compositionfl  he  produced  *  An  Ode  on  the  First 
of  April/  for  voices  and  instruments,  which  was 
never  published.  A  MS. '  Introduction  to  the  Art 
of  oomposingMusic/  by  him  is  in  the  library  of 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  which  also  con- 
tains his  Musical  Commonplace  Book.  He 
died  Sept.  30,  1836.  By  his  will,  dated  Jan.  ai, 
1834,  ^^  bequeathed  all  his  property  to  his  only 
flurviving  daughter,  Grertrude  Stafford  Smith,  and 
appoint^  her  sole  executrix.  She  proved  the 
will  Oct.  30,  1836  (personalty  sworn  under 
£ia,ooo),  and  took  possession  of  the  property. 
A  few  years  afterwards  she  became  insane,  and  in 
1844  tile  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  ordered  that 
her  property  should  be  realised  and  the  proceeds 
invested  for  her  benefit.  Through  ignorance  or 
carelessness  the  contents  of  her  house  (which  in- 
cluded her  father's  valuable  library,  remarkably 
rich  in  ancient  English  musical  manuscripts),  were 
entrusted  for  sale  to  an  auctioneer  who,  however 
well  qualified  he  might  have  been  to  catalogue 
the  furniture,  was  utterly  incompetent  to  deal 
with  the  library.  It  was  sold  April  34,  1844, 
such  books  as  were  described  at  all  being  cata- 
logued from  the  backs  and  heaped  together  in 
lots,  each  containing  a  dozen  or  more  works; 
aioi  volumes  were  thrown  into  lots  described  as 

*  fifty  books,  various,*  etc.  The  printed  music 
was  similarly  dealt  with ;  the  MSS.  were  not 
even  described  as  such,  but  were  lumped  in  lots 
of  twenties  and  fifties,  and   called  so   many 

•  volumes  of  music*  578  volumes  were  so  dis- 
posed of,  and  there  were  besides  five  lots  each 
containing  'a  quantity  of  music*    The  sale  took 

fUce  at  an  out-of-the-way  place  in  the  Gray's 
nn  Road ;  Smith's  name  did  not  appear  on  Uie 
catalogue ;  nothing  was  done  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  musical  world,  and  two  dealers, 
who  had  obtained  information  of  the  sale,  pur- 
chased many  of  the  lots  at  very  low  prices.  These 
after  a  time  were  brought  into  the  market,  but 
it  is  feared  the  greater  part  of  the  MSS.  are  al- 
together lost.  [W.H.H.] 

SMITH,  RoBEBT  Archibald,  bom  at  Reading 
Nov.  16, 1 780.  His  father,  a  Paisley  silk- weaver, 
finding  his  trade  declining  in  Reading,  removed 
back  to  Paisley  in  1800.  Robert  soon  showed  a 
great  aptitude  for  music,  and  at  ten  could  play 
the  violin.  In  1807  he  was  appointed  leader  of 
the  psalmody  at  the  Abbey  Church,  Paisley,  a 
situation  which  he  filled  for  many  years.  While 
there  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Robert  Tan- 
nahill  the  poet,  many  of  whose  fine  lyrics  he  set 
to  music.  One  of  these, '  Jessie,  the  Flow'r  o* 
Dunblane,*  published  in  1808,  at  once  made  its 
mark,  and  was  universally  admired. 

Smith  possessed  a  fine  vein  of  melody,  and  in 
vocal  composition  had  at  that  time  perhaps  no 
equal  in  Scotland.  In  i Sao  he  began  to  publish 
'The  Scottish  Minstrel*  (6  toIs.  8vo.  1830-24) 
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containing  several  hundreds  of  the  best  Scottish 
songs,  not  a  few  of  them  his  own,  frequently 
without  indication.  It  is  still  considered  a  good 
compilation.  In  Aug.  1823  he  obtained  the 
leadership  of  the  psalmody  at  St.  George*s  Church, 
Edinburgh,  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson, 
whose  son  John  was  destined  in  after  years  to 
become  the  first  musical  Reid  professor  in  Edin- 
burgh University.  [See  Thokson,  Jomr.]  Be- 
sides anthems  and  other  pieces  (most  of  the 
former  written  for  the  boys  of  George  Heriot's 
Hospital),  Smith  now  found  time  to  publish  his 
' Irish  Minstrel,'  followed  in  1826  by  an  'Intro- 
duction to  Singing,*  and  in  1837  by  'Select 
Melodies  of  all  Nations,*  in  one  volume,  one  of 
his  best  works.  In  1828  he  brought  out  his 
'Sacred  Harmony  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,' 
by  which  he  is  now  best  known.  His  health  was 
at  no  time  robust,  and  he  suffered  firom  dyspepsia, 
under  which  he  finally  sank,  Jan.  3,  1829. 

*  Smith,*  says  the  late  George  Hogarth,  '  was 
a  musician  of  sterling  talent. . .  .  His  composi- 
tions are  tender,  and  tinged  with  melancholy; 
simple  and  unpretending,  and  always  graceral 
and  unaffectedly  elegant. . . .  He  had  the  ad- 
mirable good  sense  to  know  how  far  he  could 
safely  penetrate  into  the  depths  of  counterpoint 
and  modulation  without  losing  his  way ;  and  ac- 
cordingly his  music  is  entirely  free  from  scientific 
pedantry.'  His  most  popular  pieces  are  the  songs 
'Jessie,  the  Flow*r  o'  Dunblane*;  'Loudon's 
bonnie  woods  and  braes ' ;  and  '  Bonnie  Mary 
•Hay  * ;  the  duet  '  Row  weel,  my  boatie  * ;  the 
trio  '  Ave  Sanctissima  * ;  and  the  anthems  '  Sing 
unto  God,'  and  'How  beautiful  upon  the  moun- 
tains';  although  many  more  might  be  named 
which  are  yet  firequently  sung.  Owing  to  the 
modem  alterations  in  congregational  singing,  the 
introduction  of  German  chorales  and  ancient  ec- 
clesiastical melodies,  and  the  change  from  florid 
to  syllabic  tunes.  Smith's  '  Sacred  Harmony '  is 
to  a  great  extent  superseded.  But  it  still  has  its 
value,  even  at  a  distance  of  fifty  years  from  its 
publication.  [D.B.] 

SMITH,  Sidney,  bom  at  Dorchester,  July  14, 
1839,  received  his  first  musical  instruction  firom 
his  parents,  and  at  the  age  of  16  went  to  Leipzig, 
where  he  studied  the  piano  under  Moscheles  and 
Plaidy;  the  violoncello  under  Gnitzmacher; 
harmony  and  cotmterpoint  tmder  Hauptmann, 
Richter,  and  Papperitz ;  and  composition  under 
Riets.  He  returned  to  England  in  1858,  and  in 
the  following  year,  on  the  Mlvice  of  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Blagrove,  he  settled  in  London,  where  he 
has  since  resided,  enjoying  considerable  reputa- 
tion as  a  teacher.  His  compositions,  which  are 
confined  to  PF.  pieces,  are  extremely  popular 
with  the  numerous  class  of  performers  whose 
tastes  are  satisfied  by  a  maximum  of  brilliancy 
combined  with  a  minimum  of  difficulty.  The 
most  successful  of  his  pieces  are  *La  Harpe 
Eolienne,'  *Le  Jetd*Eau,*^*The  Spinning  Wheel,' 
and  a  'Tarantella*  in  E  minor,  which  (like  most 
of  his  compositions)  have  been  published  and 
met  with  the  same  popularity  on  the  Continent 
as  in  England.  [WJB.S.] 
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SMOBZ  ANDO  (Itel., '  fading  aw»y ').  A  term 
with  the  ume  meaning  as  Morendo,  but  uaed 
iodiBcrimmateiy  in  the  ooune  of  a  piece.    [Bee 

MOBKNDO.] 

SNETZLER,  Johk,  was  bom  at  Pamau  in 
Germany  aboat  1710.  This  truly  eminent  or- 
gan-builder, after  acquiring  loine  &me  in  his 
own  country,  was  induced  to  lettle  in  England, 
where  he  built  the  noble  instrument  at  Lynn 
Reffis  (1754) ;  a  very  fine  one  at  St.  Martin's, 
Le&ester  (1774) ;  that  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Chi^  in  the  Savoy,  which  was  the  first  in  this 
country  inovided  with  a  pedal  clavier;  and 
many  others.  Two  stories  are  current  of  his 
imperfect  way  of  speaking  English  and  hb 
quaint  expressions.  At  the  competition  for  the 
place  of  organist  to  his  new  organ  at  Halifax 
(1766)  he  was  so  annoyed  by  the  rapid  playing 
of  Dr.  Wainwright,  tliat  he  paced  the  church, 
exclaiming,  'He  do  run  over  de  keys  like  one 
cat,  and  <£>  not  give  my  pipes  time  to  shpeak.' 
And  at  Lynn  he  told  the  churchwardens,  upon 
their  asking  him  what  their  old  orsan  would  be 
worth  if  repaired, '  If  they  would  lay  out  £100 
upon  it,  perhaps  it  would  be  worth  fifty.* 

Snetder  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  died  at 
the  end  of  the  last  or  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  Having  saved  sufficient  money, 
he  returned  to  his  native  country;  but  after 
being  so  long  accustomed  to  London  porter  and 
English  fSue,  he  found  in  his  old  age  that  he 
could  not  do  without  them,  so  he  returned  to 
London,  where  he  died.  His  successor  was 
Ohrmann.    [See  Hill  &  Sons.]  [Y.deP.] 

SNOW,  Valxntinb,  was  probably  of  the  same 
family  as  Moses  Snow,  gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  firom  1689  until  his  death,  Dec.  ao,  170a, 
and  also  lay-vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a 
minor  composer.  He  became  the  finest  performer 
upon  the  limpet  of  his  day;  was  a  member  of 
Handers  oratorio  orchestra ;  and  it  was  for  him 
that  the  great  composer  wrote  the  difficult  ob- 
bligato  trumpet  parts  in  *  Messiah,'  'Samson,* 
*£^ttingen  Te  Deum,'  'Judas  Maccabeus,*  etc. 
No  better  evidence  of  his  ability  can  be  required. 
In  Jan.  1 753  he  was  appointed  (in  succession  to 
John  Shore,  deceased)  Sergeant  Trumpeter  to 
the  King,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death  in 
Dec.  1770.  [W.H.H.] 

SNUFF-BOX,  MUSICAL.  A  mechanical 
invention  which  has  given  pleasure  to  thousands 
firom  the  peculiar — what  for  want  of  a  better 
expression  we  may  call  i£olian~-charm  arising 
firom  the  production  of  harmonics  in  the  solid  part 
of  the  steel  oomb  which  provides  the  necessan^ 
reinforcement  to  the  sounds  emitted  by  the  teeth 
of  the  comb.  The  motive  power  is  a  pinned 
cylinder  resembling  the  barrel  of  a  mechanical 
organ,  and  made  to  shift  on  the  same  principle ; 
the  working  power  is  a  spring ;  the  mechanism 
and  rotation  are  closely  allied  to  those  of  a  watch 
or  dock;  and  the  teeth  of  the  comb  which  pro- 
duce the  notes  are  measured  to  scale. 

Musical  boxes  were  invented  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  oentniy,  probably  in  Switser- 
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land,  the  chief  seat  of  their  production,  where 
there  are  now  some  twenty  principal  manufiM^ 
tones.  About  30,000  are  said  to  be  made 
annually,  half  of  whioh  are  below  the  selling 
value  of  50  fraikcs  each.  The  original  musical 
boxes  are  small  and  not  unlike  a  snuff-box  in 
appearance^  They  are  now  made  of  all  sine,  the 
cost  ranging  firom  aot.  to  50^ 

About  1830,  a  very  favourite  oompcsltlon  with 
amateurs  of  the  pianoforte  was  the  'Snuff-box 
Walts,*  the  composer  of  which  preserved  his 
anonymity  under  the  initials  M.S.  The  scale 
and  arpeggio  passages,  played  with  much  use  of 
both  pedals,  produced  something  of  the  musical- 
box  effect  upon  the  hearer,  enhimced  a  few  yean 
later  by  the  introduction  in  pianoa  of  brass 
bridges  and  harmonic  bars,  which  are  to  a  oertaia 
extant  subject  to  the  acoustical  conditions  which 
aflect  the  musical'box  combs.  Such  a  passage  as 
the  following,  from  the  'Snuff-box  WalU/  illus- 
trates the  kind  of  imitation  tiiat  was  possible : 


m 
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Of  late  years,  bells,  drums,  castagnettes,  fiee 
reeds  worked  by  bellows,  and  more  recently 
a  'dther,*  produced  by  a  sheet  of  thin  paper 
resting  on  the  teeth  of  the  oomb,  have  been  in- 
troduced, and  have  not  raised  the  musical  value 
of  the  instrument,  any  more  than  similar  intr<^ 
ductions  early  in  the  oentuiy  raised  the  value  of 
the  pianoforte.  As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Moonen  in 
his  recent  Report  on  tiie  Melbourne  Exhibition, 
the  real  improvements  have  been  in  the  me- 
chanical portion,  by  the  accurate  'pointmg'or 
adjustment  on  the  cylinder  of  as  many  as  36  ma ; 
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the  obtainiiig  a  ooottant  morement  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  without  requiring  to  wind  up  the 
spring  during  that  time ;  the  poflsibility  of  shift- 
ing the  barrel  in  such  a  nuuiner  that  an  air 
*  noted'  may  be  pUyed  without  the  neoeasity  of 
going  through  all  the  others  in  rotation,  and  the 
important  one  of  the  interchange  of  barrels  made 
to  fit  any  box.  [A.  J.H.] 

80CIED ADE  DE  QUARTETOS  DO  PORTO 
(Quartet  Society  of  Oporto).  This  society,  the 
ixaiy  one  of  the  kind  in  Portugal,  originated  in 
private  musical  gatherings  at  the  house  of  a 
Danker  of  Oporto  (Sr.  JoaS)  Miranda  Guimaraes). 
In  1875  the  violoncellist  J.  Casella  settled  in 
Oporto,  and  it  was  resolved  to  give  public  con- 
certs. The  first  subscription  was  for  la  concerts, 
and  resulted  in  a  net  profit  of  about  £52.  En* 
couraged  by  these  results,  the  same  little  body 
of  musicians  have  continued  to  give  two  series 
of  chamber  concerts  y^ly>  I3  in  the  autumn, 
and  6  in  the  spring.  They  take  place  on  Simday 
afternoons  in  a  small  concert-room  at  the  S.  Joa5 
Theatre.  Hie  audience  numbers  usually  about 
100  perwns.  The  programmes  are  entirely  in- 
strumental, and  consist  of  movements  from  the 
ehamber-music  of  the  great  masters,  as  well  as 
from  the  works  of  Grieg,  DvoriUc,  Saint-Saens, 
Lftszt,  GriUlener,  SvendsBn,  Tchalkowsky,  and 
Miguel  Angelo.  Short  analytical  remarks  are 
written  by  Sr.  B.  Y.  Moreira  de  Sii,  to  whose 
energy  and  enthusiasm  the  society  owes  much  of 
its  success.  [W.BS.] 

SOCIETA  ARMONIOA*  Founded  about 
i8a7for  the  purpose  of  givingsubscription  concerts 
in  which  symphonies,  overtures,  and  occasionally 
instrumental  chamber  works  were  intermingled 
with  vocal  numbers  usually  drawn  from  the 
Italian  operas.  Mr.  H.  Forbes  was  the  con- 
ductor, and  Tolbecque  and  the  younger  Mori 
were  the  leaders  of  the  band.  Beethoven's  Over- 
ture in  G  major,  Berlios's  Overture  to  'Les 
Francs  Juges,*  Reissiger's  Overture  in  F  minor, 
and  the  Overture  to  *  Lies  Huguenots '  were  among 
the  works  which  gained  a  first  hearing  in  Eng- 
land at  the  Society's  concerts;  and  Weber's 
Mass  in  G  was  also  produced  at  one  of  the  per- 
formances. Among  the  vocalists  who  assisted 
in  the  concerts  were  Mmee.  Grisi,  Persiani,  Al- 
bertazzi.  Wyndham,  Bishop,  Alfred  Sbaw,  Miss 
Clara  Novulo  and  Miss  Birch.  Messrs.  Phillips, 
Rubini,  Tamburini  and  Lablache,  Mario  and 
Ivanoff.  The  band  included  Spagnoletti,  A. 
Griesbaoh,  Willy,  Wagstaff,  Dando,  Patey,  Jay, 
Alsept,  Lindley,  Hatton,  Brookes,  Dragonetti, 
Howell,  Card,  Ribas,  Barrett,  Harx>er,  etc.  Henri 
Hers,  the  pianist  and  composer,  and  Hausmann 
the  violinist,  made  their  fint  appearance  in  this 
country  at  the  Societa  Armonica.  The  concerts 
were  successively  held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
Tftvem  in  the  Strand  (now  the  Temple  Club), 
Freemasons'  Tavern,  and  the  Opera  Concert 
room  in  the  Haymarket.  They  terminated  in 
or  about  the  year  1 850.  [CM.] 

SOClftT*  DE  MUSIQUE  DE  CHAMBRE, 
PODB  ursTBOifXHTS  i  YiVT.   This  is  a  society  fiw 
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the  performance  of  chamber-music  for  wind  in- 
struments in  Paris.  It  was  founded  by  Mons. 
Paul  Taffanel,  a  distinguished  flute-plaver,  and 
the  first  concert  took  place  on  Feb.  o,  1879. 
Six  concerts  are  given  m  the  February,  March, 
and  April  of  each  year  at  4  p.  m.  on  alternate 
Thursdays,  at  the  Salle  Pleyel ;  subscription,  20 
francs  per  season.  The  executants  are  all  artists 
from  the  Conservatoire  concerts,  or  those  of  Pas- 
deloup— such  as  flute,  Taffanel ;  oboe,  Gillet  and 
Boullard ;  clarinet,  Grisez  and  Turban ;  bassoon. 
Espaignet  and  Bourdeau ;  horn,  Garigue  and 
Br^mond ;  piano,  Louis  Dimmer.  The  works 
performed  are  danical,  and  include  those  of  Bach, 
Handel,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Weber,  Schubert 
(op.  160),  Mendelssohn  (op.  114),  Schumann 
(ops.  73,  94,  13a),  Spohr,  Chislow,  Raff,  Brahms 
(ops.  16,  40),  Lisst,  Rubinstein,  Saint  Saens, 
DvoHk  (op.  44),  Gouvy,  etc.  etc  [G.] 

SOOI6T6  DES  CONCERTS  DU  CONSER- 
YATOIRE,  LA— the  body  which  gives  the 
famous  concerts  in  Paris — was  founded  in  i8a8, 
by  Habeneck  and  a  group  of  eminent  musicians, 
as  already  stated.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  385.]  The 
positions  of  acting  and  honorary  president  are 
respectively  filled  by  the  chief  conductor  and  the 
director  of  the  Conservatoire.  The  management 
of  the  Society  is  in  the  hands  of  a  committee 
elected  by  the  members.  The  committee  meets 
weekly  on  Tuesday  mornings,  and  its  chief  duty 
is  to  settle  the  programmes  of  each  season. 
The  reading  and  sdection  of  new  works  for 
performance  during  the  winter  concerts  is  done 
by  the  Society  at  large,  meeting  for  that  purpose 
from  and  after  October.  There  are  two  full  re- 
hearsals for  each  concert. 

The  concerts  themselves  and  their  repetition 
in  a  second  series  have  been  already  described 
[i.  386  a].  The  first  series  is  for  the  *  new '  sub- 
scribers, the  second  for  the  'old'  ones.  Each 
series  includes  a  'Concert  spirituel,*  and  since 
1 881  the  second  performance  of  this  concert 
takes  place,  not  on  Easter  Sunday,  but  on  the 
Saturday  before  it.  In  the  spring  of  i88a  M. 
Deldevez  was  re-elected  conductor,  and  M.  Hey- 
berger  chorus-master.  M.  Garcin — solo  violin  at 
the  opera — ^is  now  sub-conductor. 

The  Sooi^t^  is  entirely  distinct  from  the 
*  Ecole  normale  de  la  musique  fran9ai8e.*  It 
has  its  own  library,  which  however  contains  but 
few  unpublished  works.  The  most  interesting 
is  a  small  Symphony  in  C  by  Haydn,  which  is 
always  received  with  applause.  [G.  C] 

SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  MUSICIANS, 
founded  in  1834  ^^^  ^^  object  of  advancing 
native  talent  in  composition  and  performance. 
In  the  original  prospectus  of  the  Society  attention 
was  called  to  the  contrast  between  the  encourage- 
ment offered  to  British  painting,  sculpture,  and 
the  tributary  arts  at  the  Royal  Academv,  and 
the  comparative  neglect  of  English  music  and 
English  musicians,  the  overwhelming  prepon- 
derance of  foreign  compositions  in  all  musical  per- 
formances being  cited  as  *  calculated  to  impress 
the  public  with  the  idea  that  musical  genius  is 
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Ml  alien  to  this  country/  and  as  tending  alio  'to 
repress  those  energies  and  to  extinguish  that 
emulation  in  the  breast  of  the  youthful  aspirant, 
which  alone  can  lead  to  pre-eminence.'  One  of  the 
rules  adopted  was  to  exclude  all  foreign  music 
from  the  programmes  of  the  Sooiety^s  concerts  and 
to  admit  none  but  natives  of  Great  Britam  among 
its  members ;  but  this  was  set  aside  in  1 841,  when 
the  Committee  reported  in  favoiur  of  '  introducing 
a  limited  pn^rtion  of  music  by  composers  not 
members  of  the  Society  either  British  or  foreign/ 
and  the  suggestion  was  adopted,  though  not  with- 
out strong  opposition,  in  which  the  editor  of  the 
•Musical  World'  joined  ('Musical  World'  of 
Oct.  14,  1 841).    In  its  earlier  days  the  Society 
achieved  a  complete  success,  nnmbjering  in  1830 
as  many  as  350  members,  while  its  finances 
were  also  in  a  prosperous  state.    It  not  only 
gave  concerts  of  works  of  established  merit,  but 
adopted  a  system  of  trial  performances  at  which 
many  new  compositions  were  heard.    The  pro- 
grammes included  the  names  of  all  the  leading 
English  writers  of  the  day,  who  as  a  rule  con- 
ducted their  own  works,  among  them  dpriam 
Potter,  G.  A.  Macfamm,  W.  H.  Holmes,  W.  L. 
Phillips,  Stemdale  Bennett,  J.  Hullah,  J.  H. 
Grieebach,  T.  German   Reed,  W.  M.  Rooke, 
H.  Westrop,  Joseph  Bamett,  H.  C.  Litolff,  C. 
Lucas,  T.  M.  Mudie,  James  Calkin,  and  John 
Goss.  The  music  included  orchestral  and  chamber 
compositions,  varied  by  vocal  solos  and  part- 
music,   to  which  nearly  all  the   above-named 
composers  contributed  original  works,  and  the 
members   in  turn   directed    the   performances. 
After  1837  the  Society  began  to  decline,  and 
even  when  the  introduction  of  music  by  foreign 
composers  was  resolved  upon,  in  the  hope  of 
creatine  more  general  interest  in  the  concerts, 
it  failed  to  restore  the  Society  to  prosperity,  and 
after  another  period  of  far  from  successful  manage- 
ment a  special  appeal  for  support  was  put  forth 
at  the  close  of  1854.    At  that  date  the  members 
included  Messrs.  H.  C.  Banister,  W.  S.  Bennett, 
H.  Blagrove,  J.  B.  Calkin,  C.  Coote,  J.  T.  Cooper, 
W.  H.  Holmes,  C.  £.  Horsley.  H.  Lazarus,  R  J. 
Loder,  Kate  Loder  (now  Lady  Thompson),  C. 
Neate,  W.  S.  Rockstro,  C.  Severn^  C.  St^all, 
C.  E.  Stephens,  J.  W.  Thirlwall,  H.  J.  Trust, 
J.  Weslake,  H.  Westrop,  J.  Zerbini,  and  Sir 
George  Smart.    This  effort  was  ridiculed  in  the 
'Musical  World'  of  Dec  16, 1854,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Society  had  no  true  claim  to  its  title,  as 
many  composers  and  artists  of  note  held  aloof 
fr>om  it.   l^e  movement  served  however  to  draw 
some  new  friends  to  the  ranks,  and  as  a  means 
of  fulfilling  its  objects  prizes  were  offered  for 
chamber  compositions,  which  were  gained  in  1 861 
by  Ebenezer  JProut  and  Edward  Perry  for  string 
quintets;  in  1863  by  J.  Lea  Summers  and  W. 
Gibbons,  also  for  string  quintets ;  and  in  1864  by 
Ebenezer  Prout  and  J.  Lea  Summers,  for  quartets 
for  piano  and  strings.    The  umpires  on  these 
occasions  included  Herr  Joachim  and  Molique, 
Signer  Piatti,  and  Messrs.  Cipriani  Potter,  G.  A. 
Macfarren,   A.  Mellon,  T.  M.  Mudie  and  H. 
Leslie,  and  the  prize  works  were  publicly  per- 
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nn,  Herr  Joachim, 
'»b,  J.  T.  Carrodus, 
.  T.  Aylwardy  and 
•dety  was  dissolved, 
.tfesan.  Putlick    A 
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formed  by  Miss  i 
Messrs.  A.  Meilo^ 
W.  Watson,  J.  T 
Signer  Piatti.  In  :  - 
its  library  was  .  . 
Simpson,  and  Mr.  C.  £.  Stephens  was  appmnted 
custodian  of  the  minute-books,  etc.  The  secre- 
taries of  the  Society  were  Messrs.  J.  R.  Tutton 
(its  founder)  1834-5 ;  G.  J.  Baker,  1835  until 
his  death  in  1851 ;  J.  Rarkham,  1851-54;  W. 
W.  Grioe  1854-55.  The  Honorary  fVeaisuren 
were  the  three  brothers,  Jacob  Erat  1834  until 
his  death  in  1837 ;  James  Erat  1837  until  his 
death  in  1858;  and  William  Erat  (pro  tern.) 
1858 ;  and  Cipriani  Potter,  1858-65.  The  Society 
and  its  library  were  housed  gratuitously  at  33 
Bemers  Street,  by  Messrs.  'Erat,  from  1834  untfl 
1858,  when  they  gave  up  the  premises ;  1858-59 
in  Womum*s  Music  Hall,  Store  Street ;  i860  io 
St  Martin's  Hall  until  its  destruction  by  fire  on 
Aug.  36,  i860  (when  the  Society's  properly  wss 
saved) ;  i86o-6a  at  44  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy 
Square,  by  permission  of  Mr.  H.  Webb ;  and 
1862-65  <^^  Messrs.  CoUard's,  Grosvenor  Street, 
friee  of  iJl  expense.  For  the  first  five  years  the  oon> 
certs  were  given  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms, 
and  the  trials  of  orchestral  and  chamber  works 
were  subsequently  held  at  those  rooms  or  at  the 
above-named  buildings.  The  Society  on  July  ao^ 
'^43t  fi^^o  <^  complimentary  concert  to  Spohr  at 
Erat's,  and  on  June  15,  1844,  at  the  same  place, 
a  complimentary  concert  to  Mendelssohn.  [C.M.] 

SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN 
MUSICIANS.  A  benevolent  society,  estoblished 
in  182a  to  provide  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  its 
members  during  sickness ;  to  assirt  in  the  support 
of  those  who,  by  old  age  or  unavoidable  calamity 
may  become  unable  to  follow  their  profession; 
and  to  allow  a  certain  sum  at  the  death  of  a 
member  or  a  member's  wife.  The  office  is  at  18 
Rathbone  Place,  Oxford  Street,  and  the  Secretary 
is  Mr.  A.  C.  Adams.  [CM.] 

SOCIETY,  THE  MUSICAL  ARTISTS', 
founded  in  1874  'to  encourage  living  musicians 
by  giving  peiiformances  of  their  compositions,' 
consists  of  a  President  (the  Duke  of  Beaufini), 
Vice-Presidents  (Sir  Julius  Benedict,  Professor 
Mac£Euren,  etc.),  a  CouncU  of  9  members,  and 
about  70  members  (Professors)  and  associates 
(Non-Professors).  The  first  public  performance 
took  place  on  July  a  a,  1874,  at  the  Conduit- 
street  Rooms,  and  was  followed  by  three  con- 
certs every  year,  until  1881,  when  four  were 
given.  The  objects  of  the  Society  will  best  be 
seen  by  the  list  of  some  of  th4  principal  chamber 
compositions  it  has  brought  forward.  Its  Hon. 
Sec.  (i88a)  is  Dr.  Jacob  Bradford. 

nintet  (StTin^).  J.  Lea  Summers, 
ointetB  (PF.  and  Strings),  £.  Fioxi,  iUg.  Ashion. 
^oarteta  (Strings),  H.  0.  Banister,  H.  Baomer,  Dr. 
Bradford,  A.  Carnal],  O.  Gear,  W.  H.  Holmes,  Leh- 
meyer,  Mori,  O.  Presoott.  0.  J.  Bead,  G.  £.  Stephens, 
J.  Lea  Summers. 

Quartets  (PF.  and  Strings),  Alg.  Aahton,  O.  Presoott, 
H.  w^estrqp. 
Trios  iPF.  and  Strings),  J.  F.  Bamett,  J.  B.  Calkin, 

F.  E.  Gladstone,  A.  Gilbert,  0.  Gardner,  C.  Maclean. 

G.  Wolf^  S.  H.  Thome,  G.  W.  Hammond* 
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BooAtu  ^F.  and  Violin\  F.  Davenport,  W.  H.  HoImM, 
E.  Sharp,  E.  H.  Thome.  EL.  Weetrop,  Bmijv  Lawrence. 

Sonatas  (PF.  and  Cello),  Alg.  Ashion,  B.  Ellicott,  O. 
Preacott,  K  H.  Thome^.  Shvp. 

SonaUs  (PF.),  H.  0.  Banniiter,  0.  Gardner,  O.  Gear, 
O.  A.  Maefarren,  A.  Olieary.  [W.B.S.] 

SCDERMAN,  Johak  August,  one  of  the 
greatest  Swedish  composers  of  modem  times,  was 
bom  in  Stockhohn,  July  17, 1832 — ^his  &ther  be- 
ing director  of  the  orchestra  at  a  minor  theatre 
^«nd  at  an  early  age  displayed  traces  of  musical 
genius.  When  1 8  years  of  age  he  was  selected  by 
StjemstrSm,  the  director  of  the  orchestra  at  the 
Boyal  theatre  in  Stockholm,  as  instractor  to  a 
oompany  of  mnsicians,  then  on  a  tour  to  Finland. 
On  his  return  Soderman  wrote  his  first  operetta, 
with  the  £wtastic  Utle,  *The  Devil's  first  radi- 
ments  of  Learning,*  which  was  performed  at  the 
Mindre  theatre  at  Stockholm,  Sept.  14,  1856. 
During  the  following  two  yean  he  stayed  in 
Leipzig*  studying  under  Bichter  and  Hauptmann ; 
in  the  year  i860  he  was  appointed  chorus-master 
at  the  Royal  Opera  in  Stockholm ;  and  from  that 
date  until  his  election  as  a  member  of  the  Swedish 
Academy  of  Music,  his  life  was  occupied  in  such 
minor  oflSoes  in  the  musical  world  as  are  too 
often  the  lot  of  great  composers  when  cast  in  a 
small  community.  But  however  poor  the  offices 
he  held,  Soderman  filled  them  with  a  sincerity 
and  seal  which  numy  a  man  of  inferior  talents 
might  have  envied. 

His  works  are  about  60  in  number — operettas, 
songs,  ballads,  part-songs,  funeral  marches  and 
cantatas ;  of  which,  however,  only  half  have  been 
printed,  and  these  at  the  expense  of  the  Swedish 
government  after  his  death.  Of  the  printed  works 
we  can  only  mention  a  few,  besides  the  above- 
mentioned,  namely  a  operettas,  *  The  wedding  at 
Ulfisa,*  and  'Regina  von  Enmieritz  * ;  overture  to 
'  The  Maid  of  Orleans  * ;  songs ;  *  Trios  for  male 
voices,'  containing  the  Finnish  national  air 
'  Suomi  s&ng ';  a  Circassian  dance,  and  a  oonoert- 
overture,  also  *  Sacred  songs  for  organ,*  contain- 
ing a  number  of  hymns  of  great  beauty  and 
piuity,  of  which  the  best  known  are  a  Benedic- 
tus  and  an  Agnus  DeL  Though  a  protestant,  his 
ehef-^CBuvre  is  a  Mass  for  solos,  chorus  and 
orchestra,  which  has  only  been  twice  performed 
in  Stockholm,  but  is  considered  by  his  coun- 
trymen as  equal  to  any  by  the  great  composers, 
and  which  is  animated  by  such  sincere  devotion, 
and  stamped  by  such  a  high  degree  of  originality 
and  masterly  finish,  as  to  rank  among  the  dioicest 
gems  of  Swedish  music. 

Another  of  his  works  worth  mention  is  his 
music  to  the  poetry  of  Bellman.  This  poet,  whose 
genius  is  akm  to  that  of  Marlowe,  has  written 
a  number  of  rhapsodies,  depicting  the  gay,  jovial, 
and  careless  nature  of  the  Swede,  with  a  force  of 
animal  wg\j\i  and  genuine  originality  which  few 
other  poets  have  equalled ;  and  to  these  produc- 
tions, which  every  Swede  knows  by  heart,  Soder- 
man set  music. 

The  foreign  composers  who  seem  to  have  in- 
fluenced  hk   more   elaborate    productions   are 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  and,  in  particular,  Schu- 
mann.     His    compositions,   though  thoroughly 
VOL.  m.  PI.  5. 
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Swediiih,  are  not  national ;  they  bear  the  im- 
press of  the  vigorous  and  energetic  nature  of  the 
Northerner,  which  makes  Scandinavian  composi- 
tions so  charming.  Soderman  died  Feb.  i  o,  1 8  7  6, 
at  the  early  age  of  44,  and  a  national  subscription 
was  at  once  raised  in  Sweden  for  the  benefit  of 
his  widow  and  children.  It  was  a  token  of  the 
gratitude  and  respect  of  a  musical  nation  for  a 
great  composer.  [C.S.] 

S0G6ETT0.  The  Italian  term  for  'subject,' 
as  the  theme  of  a  movement.  Thus  in  No.  i  a 
of  Bach*s  *  Musikalisches  Opfer,*  Frederick  the 
6reat*s  theme  is  called  *  II  Soggetto  reale.'  [See 
Subject.]  [G.j 

SOL.  The  fifth  note  of  the  natural  scale  ac- 
cording to  the  nomenclature  of  France  and  Italy; 
in  English  and  German  6.  In  the  old  hymn  from 
which  Guide  is  supposed  to  have  formed  the  scale 
it  occurs  as  foUows : — 

Ut  qneant  laxii  r^eonare  flbrfs, 
Jfhra  geetonim  /nmuli  tiiorum, 
K^olve  pollntii  labia  reatis. 

The  number  of  double  vibrations  to  produce  «o2 
(treble  G)  is — Paris  normal  pitch,  391*5 ;  London 
*  Pliilbarmonic  pitch,'  405.  [G.] 

SOLDATENLIEBSCHAFT-Soldiers'  love. 
A  i-aot  opera,  containing  an  overture  and  16 
numbers,  written  by  Mendelssohn  in  1 821  (his 
13th  year).  The  author  of  the  words  is  unknown. 
The  autograph  is  in  the  Mendelssohn  archives  in 
the  Berlm  Library.  The  work  was  evidently  a 
fiibvourite  with  its  author,  for  he  proposed  to  re- 
peat it  for  the  silver  wedding  of  his  parents,  with 
an  operetta  to  bo  written  by  Fanny,  and  his  own 
'  Heimkehr  aus  der  Fremde.*  It  does  not  appear 
however  to  have  been  then  performed.  [G.] 

SOLENNIS,  i,e.  Solemn.  'Missa  solennis* 
is  a  term  employed  to  designate  a  mass  on  a  grand 
scale.  Those  of  Beethoven  in  D,  Schubert  in  Ab 
(no.  5),  and  Liszt's  'Graner-Messe'  are  so  entitled. 
Four  of  Cherubini's— in  C,  E,  G,and  B  b— 4urecalled 
*Messe  Solennelle^'  but  not  that  in  A  for  the  coro- 
nation of  Charles  X.,  which  is  for  3  voices  only. 
Gounod's  Mass  in  G,  and  Rossini's  in  A  minor, 
have  the  same  title.  The  term  answers  to  the 
* Hohe  Messe*  of  Bach.  [G.] 

SOL-FA.  '  To  sol*&  *  is  to  sing  a  passage  or 
a  piece  of  vocal  music,  giving  to  the  notes,  not 
the  words,  but  the  syllables.  Do  (C),  Re  (D), 
Mi  (E),  Fa  (F).  Sol  (G),  La  (A),  Si  (B),  Do 
(C).  Why  the  two  syllables  Sol  and  Fa  should 
have  been  chosen  to  desig- 
nate this  process  in  prefer- 
ence to  Do  Re,  or  Re  Mi, 
does  not  appear. 

It  may  be  convenient  here 
to  give  the  scale  with  the 
syllables  for  sharps  or  flats, 
as  fixed  by  Mr.  HuUah  in 
his  'Method  of  Teaching 
Singing*  (Longmans,  1880). 

In  a  hymn  recently  written  by  Arrigo  Boito 
and  composed  by  Mancinelli,  for  the  opening  of 
the  monument  of  Guide  d'Arezzo  at  Rome,  the 
seven  syllables  are  thus  employed : — 
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Utii  di  Gttldo  rcffoU  rapemft 
Jftsoratrice/aclle  de*  ■lumi 
fiirfenne  or  ta  toude  a  t«  steata  Intnonlf 

Allabft  •tenuk 

The  roll  or  stick  with  which  the  oondactors  of 
church  choirs  in  Italy  beat  the  time  is  called 
the  Sdlfa.  [G.] 

SOLFEGGIO,  E  GOBGHEGGIO.  Solft^o 
is  a  musical  exercise  for  the  voice  upon  the  syl- 
lables Ut  (or  Do),  Re.  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La,  forming 
the  Guidonian  Hexachord,  to  which  was  added 
later  the  syllable  Si  upon  the  seventh  or  leading- 
note,  the  whole  corresponding  to  the  notes  C,  JD, 
E,  F,  G,  A,  B  of  the  modem  Diatonic  scale. 
These  names  may  be  considered  the  result  of  an 
accident  ingeniously  turned  to  account,  the  first 
six  being  the  first  syllables  of  half  lines  in  the 
first  verse  of  a  hymn  for  the  festival  of  St.  John 
Baptist,  occurring  upon  the  successive  notes  of 
the  rising  scale,  with  a  seventh  syllable  perhaps 
formed  of  the  initial  letters  of  Sanote  Johannes. 

[See  SOLM I8ATI0N.] 

The  first  use  of  these  syllables  is  ascribed  to 
Guido  d'Arezzo  as  an  artificial  aid  to  pupils  '  of 
slow  comprehension  in  learning  to  re*d  music,' 
and  not  as  possessing  any  special  virtue  in  the 
matter  of  voice-cultivation;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  dear  that  he  was  the  first  to  use  them.  At 
any  rate  they  came  into  use  somewhere  about 
his  time.  It  is  probable  that  even  in  Guide's 
day  (if  voice -cultivation  was  carried  to  any 
grade  of  perfection— which  is  hardly  likely  in  an 
age  when  nearly  all  the  music  was  chonl,  and 
the  capacities  of  the  voice  for  individual  expres- 
sion were  scarcely  recognised),  as  soon  as  the 
notes  had  been  learned,  the  use  of  syllables  was, 
as  it  has  been  later,  superseded  by  vocalisation, 
or  singing  upon  a  vowel.  The  syllables  may  be 
considered,  therefore,  only  in  their  capacity  as 
names  of  notes.  Dr.  Crotch,  in  his  treatise  on 
Harmony,  uses  them  for  this  purpose  in  the 
major  key,  oi^  the  basis  of  the  movable  Do, 
underlining  them  thus,  Do,  etc.,  for  the  notes  of 
the  relative  minor  scales,  and  gives  them  as 
alternative  with  the  theoretical  names — ^Tonic, 
or  Do ;  Mediant,  or  JIf t ;  Dominant^  or  Sol,  etc. 
The  continued  use  of  the  syllables,  if  the  Do  were 
fixed,  would  accustom  the  student  to  a  certain 
vowel  on  a  certain  note  only,  and  would  not  tend 
to  fibcilitate  pronunciation  throughout  the  scale. 
If  the  Do  were  movable,  though  difierent  vowels 
would  be  used  on  different  parts  of  the  voice, 
there  would  still  be  the  mechanical  succession 
through  the  transposed  scale ;  and  true  reading — 
which  Hullah  aptly  calls  'seeing  with  the  ear 
and  hearing  with  the  eye,'  that  is  to  say,  the 
mental  identification  of  a  certain  sound  with  a 
certain  sign — would  not  be  taught  thereby.  Those 
who  possess  a  natural  musical  disposition  do  not 
require  the  help  of  the  syllables ;  and  as  pronun- 
ciation would  not  be  effectually  taught  by  them, 
especially  after  one  of  the  most  diflScult  and  un- 
satisfactory vowels  had  been  removed,  by  the 
change  of  Ut  to  Do,  and  as  they  do  not  contain 
all  the  consonants,  and  as  moreover  voice- 
cultivation  is  much  more  readily  carried  out  by 
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perfecting  vowels  before  using  consonants  at  all, 
— ^it  was  but  natural  that  vocalisation  should 
have  been  adopted  as  the  best  means  of  rs- 
moving  inequalities  in  the  voice  and  difficultiei 
in  its  management.  Crescentini,  one  of  the  last 
male  sopnml,  and  a  singing-master  of  great 
celebrity,  says,  in  the  preface  to  his  vocal  ex- 
erdses,  '  Gli  esercicj  aono  stati  da  me  imaginati 
per  Tuso  del  vocal ino,  cosa  la  piu  neoessaria  per 
perfezionarsi  nel  canto  dopo  lo  studio  &tto  ds* 
solfeggi,  0  sio,  nomenclatwra  ddle  note  * — '  I  have 
intended  these  exercises  for  vocalisation,  which 
is  the  most  necessary  exercise  for  attaimng  per- 
fection in  singing,  after  going  through  the  study  of 
the  S0I-&,  or  nomenclature  of  the  notes.'  Some- 
times a  kind  of  compromise  has  been  adopted 
in  exercises  of  agility,  that  syllable  being  used 
which  comes  upon  the  principal  or  accent^  note 
of  a  group  or  division,  e.  g. 


The  word  *  Solfeggio  *  is  a  good  deal  misused, 
and  confounded  wiw  *  Vocalkzo  *  in  spite  of  the 
etymology  of  the  two  words.  The  preface  to  the 
4th  edition  of  the  'Solf^  d'ltalie'  says  'La 
plupart  des  Solf^es  nouveaux  dxigent  qu'ils 
soient  SolJUt  tans  nommer  Us  noiet.^  Here  is 
an  absurd  contradiction,  and  a  confusion  of 
the  two  distinct  operations  of  Solfeggiare  and 
Vocalizzare.  We  have  no  precise  equivalent  in 
English  for  Solfeggio  and  Solf^pgiare.  The  Frendi 
have  Solft^ge  and  Solfier.  We  say,  to  S0I-&, 
and  Sol-faing — a  clumsy  and  ineuphonioas  verb- 
substantive.  As  a  question  of  voice-production, 
the  wisdom  of  vocalisation,  chiefly  upon  the 
vowel  a  (Italian),  and  certainly  before  other 
vowels  are  practised,  and  most  decidedly  befors 
using  consonants,  has  been  abundantly  proved. 
The  use  of  the  words  in  question  U  not  therefore 
a  matter  of  much  importance.  This  appears  to 
be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  advice  of  a  very  fine 
singer  and  an  eminent  master.  Pier  Franoeaoo 
Toei,  whose  book  upon  singing  was  published  at 
Bologna  in  1723,  the  Engluh  translation  by  Gfal- 
liard  appearing  in  1 743.  He  says,  *  Let  the  master 
never  be  tired  in  making  the  scholar  sol-fa  as 
long  as  he  finds  it  necessary ;  for  if  he  should 
let  him  sing  upon  the  vowels  too  soon,  he  knows 
not  how  to  instruct.'  'As  long  as  he  finds  it 
necessary,'  however,  is  a  considerable  qualifica- 
tion. The  world  lives  and  learns,  and  Crescen- 
tini*s  verdict  may  safely  be  accepted.  The  vowel 
a,  rigMly  pronounced,  gives  a  position  of  the 
resonance-chambers  most  free  firom  impediment^ 
in  which  the  entire  volume  of  air  vibrates  without 
after-neutralisation,  and  consequently  communi- 
cates its  vibrations  in  their  integrity  to  the  outer 
air;  this  therefore  is  the  best  preparation,  the 
best  starting-point  for  the  formation  of  other 
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Towels.  After  this  vowel  is  thoroughly  mastered 
the  others  are  comparatively  easy,  whereas  if  i 
or  tt  (Italian)  are  attempted  at  first,  they  are 
usually  accompanied  by  that  action  of  the  throat 
And  tongue  which  prevBils  to  such  a  disagreeable 
extent  in  this  country.  When  the  vowels  hftve 
been  conquered,  the  consouants  have  a  much 
better  chance  of  proper  treatment,  and  of  good 
behaviour  on  their  own  part,  than  if  attacked 
at  the  outset  of  study.  Vocalisation  upon  all 
the  vowels  throughout  the  whole  compass  of  the 
voice  should  be  practised  after  the  vowel  a  is 
perfected ;  then  should  come  the  practice  of  syl- 
tables  of  all  kinds  upon  all  parts  of  the  voice ; 
And  then  the  critical  ^tudy  and  practice  (much 
neglected)  of  recitative. 

The  words  Gorohegoio  and  Gorohegoiarb, 
from  Gorga,  an  obsolete  word  for  'throat,*  are 
applied  to  the  singing  of  binls,  and  by  analogy 
to  the  execution  of  passages  requiring  a  very 
quick  and  distinct  movement  or  change  of  note, 
such  as  trills  and  the  different  kinds  of  turn, 
also  re-iterated  notes  and  quick  florid  passages 
in  general.  The  English  verb  'to  warble  '  is  given 
as  the  equivalent  of  gorgheggiare,  but  warbling 
is  usually  accepted  to  mean  a  gentle  wavering 
.or  quavering  of  the  voice,  whereas  agility  and 
brilliancy  are  associated  with  the  Italian  word. 
A  closer  translation,  'throat-singing,'  would  give 
a  rendering  both  inadequate  and  pernicious — in- 
adequate, as  throat-singing  may  be  either  quick 
or  slow,  and  pernicious  as  suggesting  unnecessary 
movement  of  the  larynx,  and  helping  to  bring 
about  that  defective  execution  so  often  heard, 
in  which  there  is  more  breath  and  jar  than 
music,  closely  resembling  unnecessary  movement 
of  the  hand  when  using  the  fingers  upon  an  in- 
strument.^ The  fact  is,  that  execution,  however 
rapid,  should  be  perfect  vocalisation  in  its  tech- 
nical sense,  and  perfect  vocalisation  has  for  its 
foundation  the  Portamento.  The  Portamento  (or 
carrjring  of  the  voice — the  gradual  gliding  from 
one  note  to  another)  removes  inequidities  in  the 
voice,  and  facilitates  the  blending  of  registers. 
Increased  in  speed  by  degrees,  the  voice  learns 
to  shoot  from  note  to  note  with  lightning-like 
rapidity,  and  without  the  above-nam^  convulsion 
of  the  larynx  which  produces  a  partial  or  total 
cessation  of  sound,  or  at  any  rate  a  deterioration 
of  sound  during  the  instantaneous  passage  from 
note  to  note.  It  m  this  perfect  passage  from 
note  to  note,  without  lifting  off  or  interrupting 
the  voice,  that  fills  space  with  a  flood  of  sound, 
of  which  Jenny  Lind  s  shake  and  vocalised  pas- 
sages were  a  bright  example.  But  this  kind  of 
vocalisation  is  the  result  of  years  of  conscientious 
prictice  and  the  exercise  of  a  strong  will ;  and 
it  is  just  this  practice  and  strong  will  that  are 
wanting  in  the  present  day.  Exercises  are  not 
wanting.  With  such  books  as  thoee  of  Garcia, 
Panseron,  Madame  Sainton,  and  Randegger,  etc., 
etc.,  and  of  course  some  special  passages  for  in- 

1  As  Arp^nUtrt  mwM  *to  plaj  npon  th«  han»,*  Ooriik^ggtart 
means  'to  pUy  upon  th«  throat,'  or  rather  that  part  of  the  throat 
known  as  the  iMyns ;  In  otliar  wtwds,  to  treat  the  voice  fer  the  tlno  I 
only  as  an  Instrttment.  * 
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dividuid  requirements,  to  say  nothing  df  those  of 
Rossini,  and  the  numberless  vocalizzi  of  BordognJ, 
Nava,  etc.,  etc.,  the  'Solf<^e8  d*Italie,*  and  the 
'  Solf^ges  du  C!onservatoire.  there  is  work  enough 
if  students  will  avail  themselves  of  it.  Tosi,  in 
speaking  of  the  difficulties  in  teaching  and  learn- 
ing the  shake  says, '  The  impatience  of  the  master 
joins  with  the  despair  of  the  learner,  so  that  they 
decline  farther  trouble  about  it.*  A  summary 
mode  of  getting  over  difficulties  I 

The  first  of  the  two  great  works  just  named  is 
entitled  *  Solf%es  d'ltalie,  avec  la  Basse  chiffr^, 
compost  par  Durante,  Scarlatti,  Hasse,  Porpora, 
Mazzoni,  CaflBuno,  David  Perez,  etc.  Dcdi^  i 
Messeigneurs  les  premiers  Gentilshommes  de  la 
chambre  du  Roi  [Louis  XV],  et  recueillis  par  les 
Srs.  Levesque  et  Bdche,  ordinairee  de  la  Musique 
de  sa  Maj^t^.'  The  work  is  therefore  obviously 
a  collection  of  Italian  Solfeggi  made  in  France 
by  Frenchmen.  Levesque  was  a  baritone  in  the 
King's  Chapel  from  1759  to  1781,  and  in  1763 
became  master  of  the  boys.  B^che  was  an  alto. 
The  first  edition  of  the  work  appeared  in  1 768 ; 
the  fourth,  published  by  Cousiiieau,  at  Paris  in 
1786.  It  forms  one  large  oblong  volume,  and  is 
in  four  Divisions :  I.  The  '  indispensable  princi- 
ples'  of  singing — names  of  notes,  etc.,  and  63 
easy  (anonymous)  Solfeggi  in  the  G  clef  with 
figured  bass.  II.  Solfeggi  63  to  15a  fur  single 
voices  in  various  clefs — including  G  clef  on  2nd 
line  and  F  clef  on  3rd  line — in  common,  triple, 
and   compound  time,  all  with   figured  basses. 

III.  Solfeggi  153 — 341,  with  changing  clefs,  and 
increasing  difficulties  of  modulation  and  execu- 
tion— ending  with  the  Exdamationts  quoted  in 
the  text ;  all  with  figured  basses.  Divisions  II 
and  III  are  by  the  masters  named  in  the  title ; 
each  Solfeggio  bearing  the  composer's  name. 

IV.  13  Solfeggi  for  a  voices  and  figured  bass  by 
David  Perez,  each  in  three  or  four  movements. 
The  forms  of  fugue  and  canon  are  used  through^ 
out  the  work,  and  some  of  the  exercises  would 
bear  to  be  sung  with  words.  One,  by  Hasse,  is 
a  graceful  arietta.  A  few  extracts  wiU  show  the 
nature  of  the  work.  No.  i  exhibits  the  kind  of 
instrumental  passage  that  frequently  occurs  in 
Scarlatti's  solft^gi.  No.  3,  by  hoo,  is  very  difficult, 
and  gives  much  work  to  the  voice.  No.  3,  firom 
the  exercises  for  two  voicea  of  David  Perez,  keeps 
the  votce  much  upon  the  high  notes.  No.  4, 
from  the  same,  requires,  and  is  calculated  to  bring 
about,  great  flexibility.  No.  5,  by  Durante,  is 
curious,  and  is  evidently  intended  as  an  exercise 
in  pathetic  expression.  It  has  no  figured  bass, 
like  the  other  exercises  in  this  collection,  but  a  part 
in  the  alto  clef,  clearly  intended  for  an  obbligato 
instrument,  probably  for  the  viol  d'amore. 
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homologae  ;^  and,  througbout  their  lystem,  this 
Hemitone  oocarred  between  the  first  uul  second 
aoonds  of  every  Tetracbord ;  just  a^  in  oar  Major 
Scale,  the  Semitonei  occur  between  the  third  aod 
fourth  Degrees  of  the  two  disjunct  Tetrachords 
by  which  the  complete  Octave  is  represented. 
Therefore,  they  ordained  that  the  four  sounds 
of  the  Tetracbord  should  be  represented  by  the 
four  syllables,  to,  rf,  ny,  r« ;  and  that,  in  passing 
from  one  Tetracbord  to  another,  the  position  of 
these  syllables  should  be  so  modified,  as  in  every 
case  to  place  the  Hemitone  between  ra  and  t€, 
And  the  two  following  Tones  between  rt  and  nj, 
pnd,  Tff  and  rv,  respectively.' 

When,  earlv  in  the  nth  century.  Guide 
d*  Arezao  substituted  his  Hexachorda  for  the  Tetra- 
ohords  of  the  Greek  system,  he  was  so  fully  alive 
io  the  value  of  this  principle,  that  he  adapted  it 
to  another  set  of  syllables,  sulfidently  extended 
to  embrace  six  sounds  instead  of  four.  In  the 
choice  of  these  he  was  guided  by  a  singular  co- 
incidence. Observing  that  the  Melody  of  a 
Hymn,  written  about  the  year  770  by  Paulus 
Diaoonus^  for  the  Festival  of  S.  John  the  Baptist, 
was  so  constructed,  that  its  sucoeasive  phrases 
began  with  the  six  sounds  of  the  Hexachord, 
taken  in  their  reffuUur  order,  he  adopted  the 
syllables  sung  to  these  notes  as  the  basis  of  his 
new  system  of  Solmisation,  changing  them  fix>m 
Hexachord  to.  Hexachord,  on  principles  to  be 
hereafter  described,  exactly  as  the  Greeks  had 
formeriy  changed  their  four  syllables  from  Tetra- 
cbord to  TetriMshord. 
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It  will  be  seen,  from  this  example,  that  the 
syllables,  Vi^  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La,*  were  origin- 
ally sung  to  the  notes  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A  ;  that  is 
to  say,  to  the  six  sounds  of  the  Natural  Hexa- 
chord :  and  that  the  Semitone  fell  between  the 
third  and  fourtb  syllables.  Mi  and  Fa,  and  these 
only.  [See  Hbzachord.]  But,  when  applied  to 
the  Hud  Hexachord,  these  same  six  syllables 

>  TIm  Dtatonle  Semitone  U  repraHnted  hj  the  frietlon  l^;  the 
areek  HemitoiM  hj  |ilA.  thai  U  to  ny ,  br  a  Ferfcet  V^urth  "mlnui 
two  Oreetar  Tones. 

s  Thou^  the  true  pronundetioo  of  the  Greek  vowels  U  lott.  we  ere 
not  left  without  the  meant  of  forming  an  approximate  Idea  of  It,  ainoo 
Homer  uus  the  syllable  0i^  to  Imitate  the  bleatinc  of  the  sheep. 

>  Gerard  Vossius.  In  his  tract  '  De  quatuor  Artibus  popularlboa ' 
{Aniterdam  U80),  mentions  the  following  Distich  as  baring  been 
written,  shortly  after  the  time  of  Ooido,  for  the  purpose  of  iaprese- 
Ing  the  six  ayllablea  upon  the  learner's  memory— 

*  Our  adhlbes  trlstl  namercM  cantamqne  laborl  ? 
Xn  SXlerat  HUwum  lAtum  SOLltoequa  LAbotM.' 
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represented  the  notes  G,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E :  while, 
in  the  Soft  Hexachord,  they  were  sung  to  F,  G, 
A,  Bb,  0,  D.  The  note  0  therefore  was  8ome> 
times  represented  by  Ut,  sometimes  by  Fa,  and 
sometimes  by  JSol,  according  to  the  Hexachord 
in  which  it  occurred ;  and  was  consequenUj 
called,  in  general  terms,  C  ioI-fa-vL  In  like 
manner,  A  was  represented  either  by  La,  Mi,  or 
Re  :  and  was  hence  called  A  Zo-ml-rf,  as  indi- 
cated, in  onr  example,  by  the  syllables  printed 
above  the  Stave.  But,  under  no  possible  circum> 
stances  could  the  Semitone  occur  between  any 
other  syllables  than  Mi  and  Fa ;  and  herein,  ai 
we  shall  presently  see,  lay  the  true  value  of  the 
system. 

So  long  as  the  compass  of  the  Melody  under 
treatment  did  not  exceed  that  of  a  single  Hexa- 
chord, the  application  of  this  principle  was 
simple  enouffh ;  but,  for  the  Solmisation  of  Mdo- 
dies  embracing  a  more  extended  range,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  introduce  certain  changei, 
called  Mutations,  based  upon  a  system  corre- 
sponding exactly  with  the  practice  of  the  Greeks. 
[See  Mutation.]  Whenever  a  given  Melody  ex- 
tended (or  modulated)  from  one  Hexachord  into 
another,  the  syllables  pertaining  to  the  new  series 
were  substituted  for  those  belonging  to  the  old 
one,  at  some  convenient  point,  and  continued,  in 
regular  succession,  until  it  became  convenient  to 
dumge  them  back  again ;  by  which  means  the 
compass  of  the  Scale  coidd  be  enlarged  to  any 
required  extent. 

For  instance,  in  the  following  example  the 
passage  begins  at  (a),  in  the  Natural  Hexadiord 
of  C,  but  extends  upwards  three  notes  beyond  its 
compass,  and  borrows  a  Bb  from  the  Soft  Hexa- 
choni  of  F.  As  it  is  not  considered  desirable  to 
defer  the  change  until  the  extreme  limits  of  the 
first  Hexachord  have  been  reached,  it  may  here 
be  most  conveniently  made  at  the  noteG.  Now, 
in  the  Natural  Hexachord,  G  is  represented  by 
the  syllable  Sol;  in  the  Soft  Hexachord,  by  Re, 
In  this  case,  therefore,  we  have  only  to  substitute 
Be  for  Sol,  at  this  point ;  and  to  continue  the 
Solmisation  proper  to  the  Soft  Hexachord  to  the 
end  of  the  passage,  taking  no  notice  whatever  of 
the  syllable  printed  in  Italics. 
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Natural  Hexachord. 

At  (&),  on  the  other  hand,  the  passage  extends 
downwanis,  from  the  Hexachord  of  G.  into  that 
of  G.  Here,  the  change  may  be  most  conveniently 
effected  by  substituting  the  La  of  the  last-named 
Hexachord  for  the  Be  of  the  fizst^  at  the  note  A. 

(b)     Hiird  Hexachord. 
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The  first  of  these  Mntations  is  called  Sot-re^  in 
allusion  to  its  peculiar  interchange  of  syllables : 
the  second  is  called  Rerla,  As  a  gencoal  rule. 
Re  is  found  to  be  the  most  convenient  syllable  for 
ascending  Mutations,  and  La,  for  those  which 
extend  downwards,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
commendation  contained  in  the  following  Distich : 

Vocibus  vtaris  solnm  mntendo  doabas 

P«r  n  quidem  iiirauia  mutatur,  per  la  daonam. 

This  rule,  however,  does  not  exclude  the  occa- 
sional use  of  the  forms  contained  in  the  subjoined 
Table,  though  the  direct  change  from  the  Hard 
to  the  Soft  Hezachord,  and  vio6  veraa,  is  not 
recommended. 

Descending  M%Uai\on». 

1.  FarvH    From « he  Hftzd  to  the  Soft  Hexachord,  chang- 

ing on  G. 

2.  iff4a.     Kat.  to  Hard  Hex.  ohanging  on  E.    Soft  to 

Nat.  Hex.  changing  on  A!. 

3.  Bt'Uu     Haid  to  Nat.  Hex.  changing  on  A.    Nat.  to 

Soft  Hex.  changing  on  u. 

4.  Rt-mi,    Hard  to  Soft  Hex.  changing  on  A. 

5.  Be-toi,    Nat.  to  Hard  Hex.  changing  on  D.    Soft  to 

Nat.  Hex.  chan^ring  on  G. 
A.  SoMa.     Hard  to  Soft  Hex.  ohanging  on  D. 
7.  Ut-/a.     Nat.  to  Hard  Hex.  changing  on  C.    Soft  to 

Nat.  Hex.  changing  on  r. 
&  Vt^rt,      Hard  to  Soft  Hex.  changing  on  O. 

Amending  MtUationa. 

9.  Farmi,     Hard  to  Nat.  Hexachord,  changing  on  C. 
Nat.  to  Soft  Hex.  changing  on  F. 

10.  La-ml,     Hard  to  Nat.  Hex.  changing  on  £. 

11.  La'-rt,     Nat.  to  Hard  Hex.  changing  on  A.    Soft  to 

Nat.  Hex.  changing  on  D. 

12.  La-Mi,    Soft  to  Hard  Hex.  oianging  on  D. 
n.  Mi-n.  Do.  Do.  A. 

14.  ie«-ii<.  Do.  Do.  O. 

15.  Bctrfa,  Da  Do.  0. 

16.  5oI-r«.     Hard  to  Nat.  Hex.  changing  on  D.    Nat.  to 

Soft  Hex.  changing  on  G. 

17.  Bolrni,     Nat.  to  Hard  Hex.  clianging  on  O.    Soft  to 

Nat  Hex.  ohanging  on  C. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  antient  system 
was  based  is  that  of  '  the  Moveable  Ut ' — or,  as 
we  should  now  call  it,  'the  Moveable  Do';  an 
arrangement  which  assists  the  learner  very 
materially,  by  the  recognition  of  a  governing 
syllable,  whidi,  changing  with  the  key,  r^^ulates 
the  position  of  every  other  syllable  in  the  series, 
calls  attention  to  the  relative  proportions  existing 
between  the  root  of  the  Scale  and  its  attendant 
sounds,  and,  in  pointing  out  the  peculiar  charac- 
ieristics  of  each  subordinate  member  of  the 
system,  lays  emphatic  stress  upon  its  connection 
with  its  fellow  degrees,  and  thus  teaches  the  ear, 
as  well  as  the  understanding.  We  shall  presently 
have  occasion  to  consider  the  actual  value  of 
these  manifold  advantages;  but  must  first  trace 
their  historical  connection  with  the  Solmisation 
of  a  later  age. 

So  long  as  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes  con- 
tiuued  in  use.  Guidons  system  answered  its  pur- 
pose so  thoroughly,  that  any  attempt  to  improve 
npon  it  would  certainly  have  ended  in  failure. 
But,  when  the  functions  of  the  Leading-Note 
were  brought  more  prominently  into  notioe,  the 
demand  for  a  change  became  daily  more  and 
more  urgent.  The  completion  of  the  Octave 
rendered  it  not  only  desirable,  but  imperatively 
peoessary,  that  the  sounds  should  no  longer  be 
arranged  in  Hexachords,  but,  in  Heptachords,  or 


Septenar^es,  for  which  purpose  an  extended  syl- 
labic arrangement  was  needed.  We  have  been 
unable  to  trace  back  the  definite  use  of  a  seventh 
syllable  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  year  1599, 
when  the  subject  was  broached  by  Erich  van  der 
Putten  (Erycius  Puteanus')  of  Dordrecht,  who, 
at  pages  54,  55  of  his  'Pallas  modulata,*'  pro- 
posed the  use  of  BI^  deriving  tlie  idea  from  the 
second  syllable  of  la6»i.'  No  long  time,  how- 
ever, elapsed,  before  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  theorists  decided  upon  the  adoption  of  SI, 
the  two  letters  of  which  were  suggested  by  the 
initials  of  'Sancte  Joannes' — the  Adonic  verse 
which  follows  the  three  Sapphics  in  the  Hymn 
already  quoted.'  The  use  of  this  syllable  was 
strongly  advocated  by  Sethus  Calviidus,  in  his 

*  Ezercitatio  musice  tertia,'  printed  in  161 1. 
Since  then,  various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  supplant  it,  in  favour  of  8€L,  Za,  Ci,  Be,  Te, 
and  other  open  syllables;'  but,  the  suggested 
changes  have  rarely  survived  their  originators, 
though  another  one,  of  little  less  importance — 
the  substitution  of  Do  for  Ut  on  account  of  its 
greater  resonance— has,  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years,  been  almost  universally  accepted. 
[See  Do.]  Lorenzo  Penna,*  writing  in  1673, 
speaks  of  Do  as  then  in  general  use  in  Italy ;  and 
Gerolamo  Cantone'  alludes  to  it,  in  nearly  similar 
terms,  in  1678,  since  which  period  the  use  of  Ut 
has  been  discontitiued,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in 
every  country  in  Europe,  except  France. 

In  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  far  more 
sweeping  changes  than  these  have  been  proposed, 
from  time  to  time,  and  even  temporarily  ac- 
cepted. Huberto  Waebant  (151 7-1595).  one  of 
the  brightest  geniuses  of  the  Fourth  Flemish 
School,  introduced,  at  Antwerp,  a  system  called 

*  Bocedisation,*  or  *  Bobisation,  founded  on  seven 
syllables— 5o,  Ce,  Di,  Ga,  Lo,  Ma,  -ATi— which 
have  since  been  called  the  '  Voces  Belgicee.*  At 
Stuttgart,  Daniel  Hitzler  (1576-1635)  based  a 
system  of  '  Bebisation '  upon  La,  Be,  Ce,  De,  Me, 
Fe,  Oe.  A  century  later,  Graun  (1701-1759) 
invented  a  method  of  '  Danieni»ation,'  founded 
upon  the  particles.  Da,  Me,  Ni,  Po,  Tu,  La,  Be. 
But  none  of  these  methods  have  survived. 

In  England,  the  use  of  the  syllables  Ut  and 
Re  died  out  completely  before  the  middle  of  the 
1 7th  century ;  and  recurring  changes  of  Mi,  Fa, 
Sd,  La,  were  used,  alone,  for  the  Sohnisation  of  all 
kinds  of  Melodies.  Butler  mentions  this  method 
as  being  in  general  use,  in  1636*;  and  Playford 
calls  attention  to  the  same  fact  in  1655.^ 

In  France,  the  original  syllables,  with  the 
added  8%,  took  firmer  root  than  ever  in  Italy ;  for 
it  had  long  been  the  custom,  in  the  Neapolitan 
Schools,  to  use  the  series  beginning  with  Do  for 
those  Keys  only  in  which  Uie  Third  is  Major. 

I  'PaUu  modnlata.  ahrs  Scptem  dlter1inlnaToeiim'(]niaD.lBW). 
aOerwardt  reprinted,  under  Uie  title  of  'MaMthena '  (H&noTer.  IfiOS). 

3  It  hM  beeD  lald.  that,  to  certatD  Terrions  of  the  Melody,  the  tirrt 
■jllable  of  the  Adonic  verse  Is  MtuAllr  ftung  to  the  note  B ;  but  we 
have  never  met  with  such  »  version,  and  do  not  believe  la  th«  ponl- 
Mlity  ofiU  existence.  *  See  81.  ToL  UL  p.  4W. 

4  '  Alborl  mosicale '  (Bolocna.  1672). 

•  *  Armonla  Orccorlana*  (Turin,  vm). 

•  '  Principles  of  Muslck.'  by  0.  Butler  (Load.  MM). 

I  'lutroductlon  to  the  SkiU  of  Muslck '.(Lood.  16S6). 
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For  Minor  Keys,  the  NeapoliU&s  begin  with. 
Re ;  using  Fa  for  an  accidental  FUt,  and  Mi  for 
a  Sharp.  Darante,  however,  when  his  pupils 
were  pusled  with  a  difficult  Mutation,  used  to 
cry  out,  'Only  sing  the  syllables  in  tune,  and 
you  may  name  them  after  devils,  if  you  like.' 

The  truth  is.  that,  as  long  as  the  syllables  are 
open,  their  selection  is  a  matter  of  very  slight 
importance.  They  were  never  intended  to  be 
used  for  the  formation  of  the  Voice,  which  may 
be  much  better  trained  upon  the  sound  of  the 
vowel.  A,  as  pronounced  in  Italian,  than  upon  any 
other  syllable  whatever.  Their  use  is,  to  &mi- 
liarise  the  Student  with  the  powen  and  special 
peculiarities  of  the  sounds  which  form  the  Scale : 
and  here  it  is  that  the  arguments  of  those  who 
insist  upon  tiie  use  of  a  '  fixed,*  or  a '  moveable 
Do,*  demuid  our  most  careful  consideration.  The 
fact  that  in  Italy  and  France  the  syllables 
Ut  (Do),  Rt,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La,  Si,  are  always 
appUed  to  tiie  same  series  of  notes,  C,  D,  £,  F, 
6,  A,  B,  and  used  as  we  ourselves  use  the  letters, 
exeroises  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  question  at 
issue.  It  is  quite  possible  for  an  Italian,  or  a 
Frenchman,  to  apply  the  'fixed  Do  system'  to 
his  method  of  nomenclature,  and  to  use  the 
'  moveable  Do '  for  purposes  of  Solmisation.  The 
writer  himsdf,  when  a  child,  was  taught  both 
systems  simultaneously,  by  his  first  instructor, 
John  Purkis,  who  maintained,  with  perfect  truth, 
that  eadi  had  its  own  merits,  and  each  its  own 
&ults.  In  matters  relating  to  absolute  pitch,  the 
fixed  i>o  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  The '  moveable 
Do'  ignores  the  question  of  pitch  entirely;  but 
it  calls  the  Student's  attention  to  the  peculiar 
functions  attached  to  the  several  Degrees  of  the 
Scale  so  clearly,  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  he 
learns  to  distinguish  the  Dominant,  the  Sub* 
Mediant,  the  Leading-Note,  or  any  other  Interval 
of  any  given  Key,  without  the  possibility  of  mis- 
take, and  that,  by  simply  sol-faing  the  passage  in 
the  usual  manner. 

The  following  example  shows  the  first  phrase 
of  the  '  Old  Hundredth  Psalm,'  transposed  into 
different  Keys,  with  the  Solmisation  proper  to  both 
the  fixed  and  the  moveable  Do. 

(a)    MovMblo  Do, 
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(fi)    Moveable  Do. 
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Do        a         Lo       Sol        Do        Bo 
(c)    Moveable  Do. 
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(d)    FUed  Do. 
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SOLO  ORGAN. 

(f)    Fixed  Do. 


Bo         10       Do 


ttI  ^  I  ^^  1 


Sol 


La      8ol       r»      Ml 


Do 


This  example  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  bring 
into  prominent  notice  one  of  the  strongest  objeo- 
tions  that  has  ever  been  brought  against  the  use 
of  the  fixed  Do.  The  system  makes  no  provision 
for  the  indication  of  flats  or  Sharps.  SiA  repre- 
sents GQ  in  the  last  division  of  our  example,  and 
Gf  in  the  last  but  one.  In  a  tract  published  st 
Venice,  in  1746,'  an  anonymous  member  of  the 
Roman  Academy  called  *  Arcadia^'  proposed  to 
remove  the  difficulty,  by  adding  to  the  seven 
recognised  syllables  five  others,  designed  to  repre- 
sent the  Sharps  and  Flats  most  frequently  used ; 
vis.  Fa  (CI.  Db),  Bo  (Df,  Eb),  Tv,  (Ff ,  Gb), 
Dt  (Gf,  Ab),  JVo  (AS,  Bb).  This  method  whs 
adopted  by  Hasse,  and  highly  approved  by  Giam- 
battista  Mancini:  but,  in  1768,  a  oertaiii  Stgnor 
Serra  endeavoured  to  supersede  it  by  a  still  mors 
numerous  coUection  of  syllables ;  using  Co,  Da, 
Je,  Fa,  Ga,  A,  Ba,  to  represent  the  seven  natunl 
notes.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G;  Ce,  De,  E,  Ft,  W 
Ao,  Be,  to  represent  the  same  notes,  raised  by  % 
series  of  Sharps ;  and  C<.  Dt,  Oe,  Fi,  Gi,  Au,  Bi, 
to  represent  them,  when  lowered  by  Flats. 

None  of  these  methods  remained  long  in  use; 
but  the  defect  has  not  been  forgotten ;  and,  in 
1880,  Dr.  Hullah  endeavoured  to  remedy  it  by 
retaining  the  orthodox  series  of  syllables  for  the 
natural  notes»  and  adopting  modLSed  sounds  fat 
the  idiaips  and  flats,  as  shown  under  the  head  of 
SOLFA.  [W.S.R.] 

SOLO  (^Ital.  *  alone  *).  A  piece  or  passage  ex- 
ecuted by  one  voice  or  performer.  Airs  are 
solos;  a  pianoforte  piece  for  a  hands  is  a  piano- 
forte solo.  A  violin  solo,  strictly  speaking,  is  a 
piece  for  the  violin  alone,  like  BBch*s  imaooom- 
panied  sonatas ;  but  the  term  is  often  used  loosely 
for  a  concerto  or  other  piece  in  which  the  solo 
instrument  is  accompanied  by  the  band,  the 
pianoforte,  etc. 

In  an  orohestral  piece  where  one  instroment 
has  a  passage  which  is  intended  to  sound  oat 
prominently,  it  is  marked  '  Solo,*  as  in  the  second 
subject  of  the  Adsgio  in  Beethoven's  Symphony 
no.  4,  which  is  for  the  1st  clarinet,  and  marked 
Solo ;  in  the  flute  solo  near  the  end  of  the  work- 
ing-out in  the  Leonora  Overture  (where,  however, 
the  bassoon,  equally  solo,  is  merely  marked  *!.*); 
and  in  a  thousand  other  instances.  In  arrange- 
ments of  pianoforte  concertos  for  a  hands,  the 
entry  of  the  solo  instrument  is  marked  S^,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  compressed  accompani- 
ment [G.] 

SOLO  ORGAN,  a  manual  or  clavier  of  an 
organ  having  stops  associated  with  it  which  for 
the  most  part  are  intended  for  use  tolo,  that  is, 
in  single  notes  as  opposed  to  chords.  The  solo 
organ  is  generally  a  K>urth  manual  placed  above 
that  of  the  swell ;  but  it  occasionally  supersedes 
the  choir  organ,  and  is  then  placed  below  the 

>  BlSMsloBlwprooIlomtilortedttttctaotioTMlBel 
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SOLO  ORGAN. 

'Great'  manual.    The  stops  in  a  solo  organ  are 
most  frequently  (i)  Flutes  of  8  ft.  and  4  ft.; 
,(a)  A  stop  of  e2artii€t-tone ;  (3)  a  stop  of  oboe- 
tone  (orchestral  oboe) ;  (4)  Reeds  of  8  ft.  and 
4  ft.  of  trumpet-tone  (tromba,  tuba»  etc. ).    Lai^ger 
solo  organs  contain  also  stops  imitative  of  the 
▼iolin,  horn,  piccolo,  and  other  instruments ;  per- 
haps also  an  open  diapason,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  a 
earillon  or  ghcketupiel.    The  solo  trumpet-stops 
are  most  frequently  on  a  heavy  pressure  of  wind, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  special  brilliancy  are  some- 
times '  harmonic,'  as  are  also  the  flutes ;  that  is, 
they  have  tubes  of  twice  the  ordinary  length, 
pierced  with  a  small  hole  at  their  half  length. 
Some  of  the  stops  of  a  solo  organ  are  often  used 
in  chords,  such  for  instance  as  flutes  and  reeds. 
This  is  most  commonly  done  by  means  of  a 
coupler  *  Solo  to  Great,'  by  which  the  diapason 
or  flute  tones  of  the  solo  organ  can  be  used   > 
a  valuable  reinforcement  of  Uie  foundation  r 
of  the  Great  manual;  and  the  tone  of  *^ 
Great  organ  can  be  similarly  enriched  b^    •  ■ 
the  solo  reeds.    In  instruments  whirl  1  . 
Vox  kumana^  that  stop  is  perha*  - 
found  associated  with  the  S well-m; .  '■ 
the  Solo-manual ;  but  when  r".  it    i 
organ  its  pipes  are  generally  fJ :  m  :  ; 
box  with  Venetian  shutters  v    r    Tr.v  .*    .  •,  ...» 
swell-pedal.    When  comp<- . ' ;        <  i  j ; .       -  -  1  nu  l  < 
to  act  upon  the  Swell,  Gvt--  .    ,     Ch  .ire      tiif?. 
is  evidently  wise  to  mr".*  "  ii,',.'r  »l:>:^v 

produce  proceed  m  .:   -  ' -      .    *^  ]v.5-^:. 
pjano  to /oftiMtV?    i-  ;i      •"  hnnpio  •  j    . 
not  applicable  ♦«■>   t)  •     .on  'nr.-u.i-  m.  ..  .•  r 

selections  of  solo  st*  .\iiicii  a»  :.m  '•?  •?  *  d 
of  oompoeitioa-['' '  -  r  ; '*  '^v.  i  -  /«  u^ty 
seems  howev  :  ;    :  .ritc  '  v  u         "d/ng- 

gestedLjmc     ...-  -♦'  vc.    ..       :/  :vrticle; 

namely,  to  •  r  ;'  ■  j  /u  tL»  >  .'•  la.  which 
the  instrii  v.  ..  -.  •  ".<i  ii  i  '  1  lull-score. 
Thus,  s  '  r'"^«'  •'•  act  on  the 

■olo-st'  ■        M"   •••liV'^'-'^         ..i^^:^^ 
(l)  .•^^        n!"  I  '  '."..■,.,  .  V 

(-..^ji^v   v''"<-'^l''ii'       -  '  •"'issooii tones. 

i  Trombone  tones. 
i>:  ^  Viola  tones. 

'  at  once  simple  and  ex- 

'-    afinitely  extended;  thus 

>?i,  drum,  or  triangle,  would 

i  1  V  <&  v<;>mposition-pedal  or  piston 

on  ail  it  umpet  stops  and  violin  stops ; 

'  ci    .<<  )ib!iiu'ia  would  naturally  follow  after 

.(      <  he  viuliu-tone.     Smaller  solo  organs 

-  I  .'•';  bo  easily  brought  under  control 

><    <  latiou- pedals  or  pistons  acting  on 

(I)  Flute, 
(a)  Oboe. 

(3)  Clarinet. 

(4)  Trumpet. 

T'-  S  V  Afgan  is  an  introduction  of  modem 

ciu.l  toUowed  naturally  upon  the  inven- 

pip'd  closely  imitating  the  tones  of  or- 
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SOLO  STOP,  (i)  A  stop  or  register  of  a  solo 
organ  or  fourth  manual,  (a)  Any  stop  which  can 
be  used  as  a  <o^o— that  is,  in  single  notes,  e.  ^.  a 
clarinet  on  the  choir  organ ;  a  cornopean,  haut- 
boy, or  other  reed  on  the  swell  organ ;  a  clara- 
bella  or  flute  on  either  of  the  three  manuals 
great,  swell,  or  choir.  The  name  Solo  stop  does 
not  necessazily  imply  that  full  chords  may  not  be 
used  upon  it.    [See  Solo  Oboak.]  [J.S.] 

SOLOMON.  An  oratorio  of  Handel's ;  com- 
posed between  'Alexander  Balus'  and  'Theodora.' 
It  was  begun  on  May  5,  1 74S.  and  the  memoran- 
dum at  the  end  of  the  w  .;  u     •'   "F^ndel, 

Juin  I  ^  1 748,  SBtatis  ^\:         •  i  ^'  ST'   ^      "  '- 

WOru^    of    the    r»l.'anri.>    ,L.  .•    riVipp' Ft-''.     '••        ■• 

Th\  y  -rellr  !>'-<  «'-'-'    •  i<-  l  •■•'*iif        \  ••       pr: 
l".'c  :    at    '  '  ■  •  "•    '  ••■..■•  ;:  ^^  '    '  • 

I"  .■        ■■■.<!  A  ''  ■     ■    f-     ••   ■:■■■;  ^    •    -.   .  _ 


T!. 


Trn. 


t»r  f 


IV 


111: 
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11 


v»iIJ 


*^al  rUtaTuments. 


[JA] 


■'  'i.    '.  •>  jf4e  is  the  1": 
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■  >vMxo,  GiOVAinn  Battista,  violinist,  was 
Mt  in  Piedmont  in  1676.  He  studied  first  under 
i  n  li  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  under  Vivaldi 
■'  /enice.  After  his  return  to  Turin  he  was 
appointed  solo  violinist  to  the  King,  and  leader  of 
(he  royal  band,  a  position  he  retained  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1763.  After  having 
once  setUed  at  Turin  he  appears  scarcely  ever  to 
have  left  it ;  and  since  only  a  single  composition 
of  his,  a  set  of  sonatas,  has  been  published,  there 
are  no  means  of  direcUy  forming  an  estimate  of 
him  as  a  player;  but  judging  from  the  style 
of  his  numerous  and  well-known  pupils,  Somis 
did  not  merely  hand  on  the  traditions  of  the 
great  Italian  masters,  but  formed  a  style  of  his 
own,  more  brilliant  and  more  emotional,  marking 
technically,  and  also,  in  a  sense,  musically,  a 
decided  forward  step  in  the  art  of  playing  the 
violin.  As  the  head  and  founder  of  the  Pied- 
montese  School,  and  the  teacher  of  L^dair,  Giar- 
dini,  Chiabran  and  Pugnani — the  latter  again  the 
teacher  of  Viotti — ^he  occupies  a  prominent  place 
in  the  history  of  violin-playing,  and  forms  the 
connecting  link  between  the  <£sBical  schools  of 
Italy  and  France.  F^tis  names  as  his  only  pub- 
lished work  *  Opera  prima  di  senate  a  violino  e 
violoncello  o  cembalo.    Roma  I7aa.*         [P-I^-] 

SOMMEROPHONB.  An  instrument  of  the 
saxhorn  or  bombardon  class,  named  after  its  in- 
ventor. It  will  be  remembered  as  largely  played 
in  the  Crystal  Palace  of  185 1.  *  The  Euphonic 
horn  of  Herr  Sommer'  is  honourably  mentioned 
in  the  Reports  of  the  Juries  (pp.  331,  335)  as  *an 
instrument  of  great  power  as  well  as  sweetness  of 
tone.'  It  possessed  no  very  special  peculiarities, 
and  is  now  seldom,  if  ever,  used.  [W.H.S.] 

SON  AND  STRANGER,  THE.  The  title 
of  the  English  version,  by  H.  F.  Chorley,  of 
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Mendelfl8ohn*8  '  Heimkehr  aus  der  Fremde*  (Re- 
tuin  from  abroad),  produced  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  London,  July  7,  185 1. 

The  original  piece  was  by  Klingtemann,  and 
was  written  and  oomptwed  in  London  between 
Sept.  10  and  Oct  4,  1829,  for  the  silver  wedding, 
of  MendelHohn*B  parents  on  the  IbUowing  Dec. ' 
a6.  The  parts  were  cast  as  follows  :~LtBbeth, 
Bebecka;  Kanz»  Devrient ;  Hermann,  Mantios; 
and  the  Mayor,  Hensel,  for  whom  a  part  was 
written  all  on  one  note,  F — ^which  however  he 
qould  not  catch.  [G.] 

T^NATA.  The  history  of  the  Sonata  is  the 
history  of  an  attempt  to  oope  with  one  of  the 
most  singular  problems  ever  presented  to  the 
mind  of  man,  and  its  solution  is  one  of  the  most 
suoceesful  aoMevements  of  his  artistic  instincts.  A 
^^^'^^  i^ift'itfk^^i^ine  implies,  a  sound-piece,  and 
*  ■ftnd-pieoe  aloiieT*iln  its  purest  and  most  per- 
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practice  of  accompanying  the  voice  parts  witb 
viols;  and  from  this  the  step  is  but  short  to 
leaving  the  viols  by  themselves  and  making  • 
vague  kind  of  chamber  music  without  the  Toices. 
This  appears  to  have  bee^rC&e  tooree  of  the  in- 
strumental Cansonas  which  were  written  ia 
tolerable  numbers  till  some  way  into  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  It  does  not  i^^Mar  that  any 
distinct  rules  for  their  constructioa  were  recog- 
nised, but  the  examination  of  a  large  number, 
written  at  different  periods  from  Frescobaldi  to 
J.  S.  Bach,  l>roves  the  uniform  object  of  the  com- 
posers to  have  -been  a  lax  kind  of  fugue,  such  ai 
might  have  served  in  its  main  outlines  for  the 
vocal  madri^ls.  Bumey  says  the  earliest  ex- 
amples of '  sonatas  *  he  had  been  able  to  discover  is 
his  devoted  enquiries  were  by  Turini,  published 
at  Venicean  1624.  His  description  of  those  be 
examined  answers  perfectly  to  the  chanuster  d 


"  ■*mna-pieoe  aione:  Tki«  "»»  purwiii  ana  mosi  per-  "■-""■"^^  «»*i»woi^  uvi-i«uujr  vu  sue  cuaracser  « 
%t  examples,  it  is  unek^nljuned  by  title  or  text,  /^®  oanfx>nas,  for,  he  says,,  they  oonaist  of  one 
ind  unassisted  by  voices ;  l^^i&^nothing  but  an  Jr  ™<>^0inen^  in  fugue  and  imitation  thropghool 
''unlimited  concatenation  of  music&I  notes.  Such  1  Sonatas  did  not,  however,  rest  long.at  this  point 
notes  have  individually  no  significanc-NB;  and  even  \^  simplicity,  but  were  destined  very  early  to 
the  simplest  prinoiples  of  their  relativt^ definition  V^^^^o^^  material  frem  other  soaroesTand  though 
andjuxtaposition,suchasi8  necessary  to^t^ake  the  the  oanxona  kind  of  movement  maintained  its 
most  elementary  music,  had  to  be  drawn  frb^  the  distinct  position  throug:h  many  changes  in  its 
inner  self  and  the  consciousness  of  things  w^ich  enviaonment,  and  is  still  found  in  tae  Yiolia 
belong  to  man's  nature  only,  without  the  posai-  \  Sonatas  of  J.  8.  Bach,  Handel  and  Porpora,  tho 
bQity  of  finding  guidance  or  more  than  the  f  madrigal,  which  was  its  source,  soon  ceased  to 
crudest  suggestion  from  the  observation  of  things  I  '**^«  direct  influence  upon  three  parts  of  the  mon 
external.  Yet  the  structural  principles  by  which  lo^™pl«te  structure..  The  suggestion  for  these 
such  unpromising  materials  become  intelligible  Np»nie  from  the  dance^  and  the  newly-invented 
\.m.^^  K.^..  _-.  — J — J  — ]  .1 — 1 — J  1 — xv^  —      <^)era  or  dramatic  cantata.      The  former  bH 

existed  and  miide  the  chief  staple  of  instrumental 
music  for  generations,  but  it  requires  to  be  wdl 
understood  that  its  direct  eonneotion  with  dancing 
puts  it  out  of  the  cate^.'ory  df  abstract  music  of  the 
kind  which  was  now  obscurely  germinatiBg.  The 
dances  were  understood  \hrough  their  relatioB 
with  one  order  6f  dance  mc:Aon8.  There'would 
be  the  order  of  rhythmic  ipHions  which  taken 
togethei^  was  called  a  Braqfe,ivnother  tl^^:^  ^^ 
called  a  Pavan,  anoth^  a  Gigue;  ^Jld«ach  dance- 
tune  maintamed  the  distinctive  rhythm  and  style 
throughout.  ^On  the  other  hand,  the  radical  prin-  \ 
/ciple  of  the  Sbnata,.  developed  in  tl«  course  d 


have  been  so  ordered  jind  developed  by  the  un- 
aided musical  instinct  of  many  successive  gener- 
ations of  composers,  as  to  render  possible  long 
works  which  not  only  penetrate  and  stir  us  in 
detail,  but  are  in  their  entire  mass  direct^  con- 
sistent, and  dmiVUiMhg. "  Such  woFEs,  in  their 
completest  and  most  severely  abstract  forms,  are 
Sonatas. 
The  name  seems  to  have  been  first  adopted 

.  purely  as  the  antithesis  to  Cantata,  the  musical 

'  piece  that  was  sung.  It  begins  to  come  into  notice 
about  the  same  time  as  that  form  of  composition, 
soon  after  the  era  of  the  most  marked  revolution 

in  music,  which  began  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  m—tr- ^»-- r^ «  uuurse  « 

century  ;Nwhen  a  band  of  enthusiasts,  led  l^y  Igenerations*  is  the  compounding  of  ^  limitless 
visionary  ideals,  unconsciously  sowed  the  seed  of  Iwiety  of  rhythms;  and  though  isolate^  pnsgimy 
true  modem  musioin  an  attempt  to  wrest  the  ^•"'*-' '"-♦'- '-♦™~*-^  *"»™'— *-*•"-  -  ^^^ 
monopoly  of  the  art  in  its  highest  forms  from 


f 
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the  predominant  influence  of  the  church,  and 
to  make  it  serve  for  the  expression  of  human 
feelings  of  more  comprehensive  range.  At  this 
time  the  possibilities  of  polyphony  in  its  eccle- 
siastical forms  may  well  ^tre  seemed  almost 
exhaustSed,  and  men  turned  about  to  find  new 
fields  which  should  give  scope  for  a  greater  num- 
ber of  workers.  The  nature  of  their  speculations 
and  the  associations  of  the  old  order  of  things 
alike  conspired  to  direct  their  attention  first  to 
Opera  and  CaQtata,  and  here  they  had  some- 
tlung  to  guide  them;  but  for  abstract  instru- 
mental music  of  the  Sonata  kind  they  had  for 
a  long  time  no  clue.  The  first  suggestion  was 
clearly  aocidentaL  It  appears  probable  that  the 
excessive  elaboration  of  the  Madrigal  led  to  the 


\nay  be  justlv  interpreted  as  representing  geetnrft 
of  an  ideal  dance  kind,  like  that  of  the  ancaentts 
it  is  not  throu^this  association  that  the  g^^np  c/ 
movements  taken  as  a  whole  is  understood,  b.|t  by 
the  disposition  of  such  elements  and  others  in  i^ij^ 
tion  to  one  another.  This  conception  took  tim^  to 
develop,  though  it  is  curious  how  earlj  compost^ 
beffan  topercei ve  the  radical  difierence  between  tl^ 
Suite  and.the  Sonata.  Occasionally  a  doubt  seea:| 
to  be  implied  by  confusing  the  names  together  o. 
by  actuidly  caning  •^'-collection  of  danoe-tunes  i^ 
sonata;  but  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that 
from  almost  the  earliest  times,  as  is  proved  by  a 
strong  majority  of  cases^tiiere  was  a  sort  of  un- 
defined presentin^ent  tElR  their  developments  lay 
along  totally  different  paths.  In  the  first  attempts 
to  form  an  aggregate  uf  distinct  mevements,  the 
composers  had  to  take  their  forms  where  they 
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could  find  them;   and  among  these  were  the 
familiar  dance-tunes,  which  for  a  long  while  held^ 
»  prominent  position  in  the  lieterogeneous  group 
of  moyements,  and  were  only  in  late  times  trans- 
ited into  the  ^^S|[^  which  supplanted  the 
nuet  and  Trio  molPcase,*  and  the^Eia^  or 
ido,  whiph  ultimately  took  the  place  of  the 
;ie,  or  Chaconne,  or  other  similar  dance-forms 
1e  last  -member  of  the  group. 
Bthird  source,  a^  above  mentioned,  was  the 
a^     ^  and  from  this  two  general  ideas  were  de- 
tiTaule :  one  from  .the  short  passages  of  instru- 
mental preludeor  interlude,  and  the  other  from  the 
Tocal  portions.    Of  these,  the  first  was  intelligible 
in  the  drajoia  tlurough  its  relation  to  some  point  in 
the  story,  but  it  idso  early  attained  to  a  crude 
condition  of  form  which  was  equally  available 
apart  from  the  drama.    The  other  produced  at 
first  the  vaguest  and  most  rhapsodiclEd  of  all  the 
movements,  to  the  type  taken  was  the  irregular 
declamatory  recitative  which  appears  to  have 
abounded  m  the  early  operas. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  it  will  ever  be.  ascer- 
tained who  first  experimented  in  sonatas  of 
several  distinct  movements.  Many  composers 
are  mentioned  in  different  places  as  having  con- 
tributed works  of  the  kind,  such  as  Farina,  Cesti, 
Gnudani,  among  Italians,  BoeenmUller  among 
Germans,  and  John  Jenkins  ampng  Englishmen. 
Bumey  also  mentions  a  Michael  Angelo  Bossi, 
whose  date  is  given  as  from  about  i6ao  to  1660. 
An  Andante  and  Allegro  by  him,  given  in 
Pauer*8  Alte  Meister,  require  notice  parenthe- 
tically as  presenting  a  curious  puzzle,  if  the  dates 
are  correct  and  the  authorship  rightly  attributed. 
Though  belonging  to  a  period  considerably  before 
Corelli,  they  show  a  state  of  form  which  certainly 
was  not  commonly  realised  till  more  than  a 
hundred  years  later,  ^he  distribution  of  subject- 
matter  and  key,  and  the  clearness  with  which 
they  are  distinguished,  are  like  the  works  of 
the  middle  of  the  1 8th  rather  than  the  1 7  th  cen- 
tury, and  they  belong  absolutely  to  the  Sonata 
order,  and  the  conscious  style  of  the  later  period. 
But  as  these  stand  alone  it  is  not  safe  to  infer 
anything  from  them.  The  actual  structure  of 
lai^  numbers  of  sonatas  composed  in  different 
parts  of  Europe  soon-a£^Jtys  time,  proves  a 
tolerably  clear  consent  afr  to  the  arrangement 
and  quiJity  of  the  movements^  A  fine  vigorous 
example  is  a  Sonata  in  C  minor  for  violin  and 
figured  bass,  by  H.  J.  T.  Biber,  a  German, 
said  to  have  been  first  published  in  16^1. 
This  consists  of  five  movements  in  altemate'slow 
and  quick  time.  The  first  is  an  introductory 
Largo  of  contrapuntal  chftracter,  with  clear  and 
consistent  treatm^t  in  the  fiigally  imitative 
manner;  the  seCbncPis  a  Passacaglia,  which 
answers  roughly  to  a  continuous  string  of  varia- 
tions on  a  short  well-marked  period ;  the  third  is  a 
rhapsodical  movement  consisting  of  interspersed 
portions  of  Poco  lento,  Presto,  and  Adagio,  leading 
mto  a  Gavotte ;  and  the  last  is  a  further  rhapso- 
dical movement  alternating  Adagio  and  Allegro. 
In  this  group  the  influence  of  the  madrigal  or 
canzona  happens  to  be  absent ;  the  derivation  of 


the  movements  being — in  the  first  the  contra- 
puntalism  of  the  music  of  the  church,  in  the 
second  and  fourth,  dances,  and  in  the  third  and 
fifth  probably  operatic  or  dramatic  declamation. 
The  work  is  essentially  a  violin  sonata  with  accom« 
paniment,  and  the  violin-part  points  to  the  extra- 
ordinarily rapid  advance  to  tnastery  which  was 
made  in  the  few  years  after  itft  being  accepted 
as  an  instrument  fit  for  high-class  music.  The 
writing  for  the  ins*trV^ttient  is  decidedly  elaborate 
and  difficult,  especially  in  the.  double  stops  and 
contrapuntal  passages  which  were  much  in  vogue 
with  almost  all  composers  frx)m  this  time  till 
J.  S.  Bach.  In  the  structure  of  the  movements 
the  fugal  influences  are  most  apparent,  and  there 
are  very  few  signs  of  the  systematic  repetition 
of  subjects  in  connection  with  well-marked  dis* 
tribution  of  keys,  which  in  later  times  became 
indispensable. 

Similar  features  and  qualities  are  shown  in  the 
curious  set  of  seven  Sonatas  for  Clavier  by  Johann 
Kuhnau,  called  '  Frische  Clavier  Friichte,*  etc., 
of  a  little  laier  date;  but  there  are  also  in 
some  parts  indications  of  an  awakening  sense  of 
the  relation  and  balance  of  keys.-  %lie  grouping 
of  the  movements  is  similar  to  those  of  Biber, 
though  not  identical ;  thus  the  first  three 
have  five  noiovements  or  divisions,  and  the  re- 
mainder four.  There  are  examples  of  the  same 
kind  of  rhapsodical  slow  movements,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  Sonata  (No.  2  of  the  set)  which  is 
given  in  Pauer*s  Alte  Meister;  there  are  several 
fugal  movements,  some  of  them  clearly  and 
musically  written;  and  there  are  some  gooa  illus- 
trations of  dance  types,  as  in  the  last  movement 
of  No.  5,  and  the  Ciaccona  of*  No.  6.  But  mor^ 
important  for  the  thread  of  continuous  develop- 
ment are  the  peculiar  attempts  to  balance  toler- 
ably defined  and  distinct  subjects,  and  to  distribute 
key  an(f  subject  in  large  expanses,  of  which  there 
are  at  least  two  clear  examples.  ^  In  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  movements  the  most  noticeable 
meUiod  of  treatment  is  to  alternate  two  character- 
istic groups  of  figures  or  subjects  almost  through- 
out, in  different  positions  of  the  scale  an^  at/ 
Vrcj^ar  intervals  of  time.  This  is  illustiikted  in 
me  first  movement  of  the  Sonata  No.  2,  in  the  first 
movement  of  No.  i,  and  in  the  third  movement 
<M  No.  5.  The  subjects  in  the  last  of  these  are 
as  follows : — 


.<*> .  J^ 
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The  point  most  worth  nctici  is  that  the  device 
lies  half-way  betwef^u  fugue  and  true  sonata- form. 
The  alternation  is  like  Uie  recurrence  of  subject 
and  countersubject  in  the  former,  wandering 
hazily  in  and  out,  and  forwards  and  backwards, 
between  nearly  aUied  keys,  as  would  be  the  case 
in  a  fugue.   But  the  subjects  are  not  presented  in 


J 
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single  parte  or  fagall  j  answered.  They  enter  and 
re-enter  for  the  most  part  as  concrete  lumps  of  har- 
mony,  the  harmonic  aooompaniment  of  the  melody 
being  taken  as  part  of  the  idea;  and  this  is  essen- 
tially a  quality  of  sonata-form.     So  the  move- 
ments appear  to  hang  midway  between  the  two 
radically  distinct  domains  of  form ;  and  while  de- 
riving most  of  their  disposition  from  the  older 
manners,  they  look  forwuxi,  though  obscurely,  in 
the  direction  of  modem  practices.    How  obscure 
the  ideas  of  the  time  on  the  subject  must  have 
been,  appears  from  the  other  point  which  has  beoar' 
mentioned  above;  which  is,  that  in  a  few  cases 
Kuhnau  has  hit  upon  dear  outlines  of  tonal  form. 
In  the  second  Sonata,  for  instance,  there  are  two 
Arias,  as  they  are  called.  They  do  not  correspond 
in  the  least  with  modem  notions  of  an  aria  any 
more  than  do  the  rare  examples  in  Bach's  and 
Handel'sSuites.  The  first  is  a  little  complete  piece 
of  sixteen  bars,  divided  exactly  into  halves  by  a 
double  bar,  with  repeats  after  the  familiar  manner. 
The  first  half  begins  in  F  and  ends  in  C,  the  second 
half  goes  as  far  as  D  minor  and  back,  to  conclude 
in  F  again.    ThA. 'nbject-matter  is  irregularly 
distributed  in  the'p*«*t8,  and  does  not  make  any 
pretence  of  coinciding  with  the  tonal  divisions. 
The  second  Aria  is  on  a  difierent  plan,  and  is  one 
of  the  extremely  rare  examples  in  this  early  period 
of  dear  coincidence  between  subject  and  key. 
It  is  in  the  form  which  is  often  perversely  mis- 
named 'lied-form,'  which  will  in  this  place  be 
called  'primary  form*  to  avoid  drcumlocution 
and  waste  of  space.   It  consists  of  twenty  bars  in 
D  minor  representing  one  distinct  idea,  complete 
with  close :  then  sixteen  bars  devoted  to  adifferent 
subject,  beginning  in  Bb  and  passing  back  ulti- 
mately to  D  minor,  recapitulating  the  whole  of  the 
first  twenty  bars  in  that  key,  and  emphasising 
the  close  by  repeating  the  last  four  bars.    Such 
decisiveness,  when  compared  with  the  unregulated 
and  unbalanced  wandering  of  longer  movements, 
either  points  to  the  condusion  that  composers  did 
not  realise  the  desirableness  of  balance  in  coind- 
dent  ranges  of  subject  and  key  on  a  large  scale ; 
or  tiiat  they  were  only  capable  of  feding  it  in  short 
and  easily  grasped  movements.    It  seems  highly 
probable  that  thdr  minds,  being  projected  towards 
the  kind  of  distribution  of  subject  which  ob- 
tained in  fugal  movements,  were  not  on  the  look- 
out for  effects  of  the  sonata  order  which  to  modems 
appear  so  obvious.   So  that,  even  if  they  had  been 
capable  of  realising  them  mom  RVRt«»matically  they 
would  not  yet  have  though      v, .  r :  .  .hile  to  apply 
their  knowledge.     In  foil*     ■•.  ^\    devdopment 
of  Sonata,  it  ought  never  t   >>!..<«  ten  that  com- 
posers had  no  idea  whitl  \\   ' :.   ^   i  ere  tending, 
and  had  to  use  what  thev     i<      hi     as  stepping- 
stones  to  the  unknown,    li      -<  step  that  is 
gained  opens  a  fresh  vista    '   "  •  >        till  the  new 
position  is maatered.  what  1      I       >.>  .s  completely 
hidden  and  undreamed  of      '  :  t        each  step  ia 
not  so  much  a  conquest  of      v  i.  :.  i  as  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  mental  or  er     :•]:  '  ,    iition  in  the 
human  organism.    The  a«     <    '    .•     s  of  art  are 
the  unravdlin^s  of  hidden        •'     •    9  of  abstract 
law,  through  the  constant  •        '  li    ative  exten 
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sioQ  of  instincts.  They  do  not  actually  exist  till 
man  has  made  them;  they  are  the  counterpart  of 
his  intemal  conditions,  and  change  and  devdop 
with  the  changes  of  his  mental  powers  and  sen- 
sitive qualities,  and  apart  from  him  have  no 
validity.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  leaping  across 
a  chasm  on  to  a  new  continent,  ndther  is  there 
any  gulf  fixed  anywhere,  but  ooptinuity  and  in- 
eviti^leantecedents  toevery  consequent ;  the  roots 
of  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  modem  times  lie 
obscurdy  hidden  in  the  wild  dances  and  barbarooi 
bowlings  of  the  remotest  ancestors  of  the  race, 
who  begiin  to  take  pleasure  in  rhythm  and  sound, 
and  every  step  was  into  the  unknovm,  or  if  may 
be  better  said  not  only  unknown  but  non-existent 
till  made  by  mental  effort.  The  period  from  about 
1600  to  about  1725  contains  &e  Tery  difficdt 
steps  which  led  from  the  style  appropriate  to  s 
high  order  of  vocal  munc— ^  which  the  manner 
of  speech  is  polyphonic,  and  the  ideal  type  of 
form,  the  fugue— to  the  style  impropriate  to  ab- 
stract instrumental  music,  of  whidi  the  best  man- 
ner is  oontrapuntally  expressed  harmony,  and  the 
ideal  type  of  form,  the  Sonata.  These  works  of 
Kuhnau  s  h^pen  to  illustrate  very  curionsly  the 
transition  in  which  a  true  though  emda  idea  of 
abstract  music  seems  to  have  been  present  in  the 
composer's  mind,  at  the  same  time  that  his  distri- 
bution of  subjects  and  keys  was  almost  invariably 
governed  by  fiigal  habits  of  thinking,  even  where 
the  statement  of  subjects  is  in  a  harmonio  manner. 
In  some  of  these  respects  he  is  nearer  and  in  some 
further  back  from  the  true  solution  of  the  problem 
than  his  fiunous  contemporary  Corelli ;  but  his 
labours  do  not  extend  over  so  much  space  nor 
had  they  so  much  ^direct  and  widespread  influ- 
ence. In  manner  and  distribution  of  movements 
they  are  nearer  to  his  predecessor  and  compatriot 
Biber ;  and  for  that  reason,  and  also  to  maintain 
the  continuity  of  the  historic  devdopment  afla 
Corelli,  the  consideration  of  his  works  has  been 
taken  a  little  before  their  actual  place  in  point 
of  time. 

The  works  of  Cordli  form  one  of  the  most 
&miliar  landmarks  in  the  history  of  music, 
and  as  they  are  exdusivdy  instrumental  it  if 
dear  that  careful  consideration  ought  to  didt 
a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter,  such  as  must 
throw  valuable  light  on  the  state  of  thought 
of  his  time.  He  published  no  less  than  sixty 
sonatas  of  different  kinds,  which  are  divisible 
into  distinct  groups  in  aooordance  with  pnrpose 
or  constraction.  The  first  main  division  is  that 
suggested  by  their  titles.  There  alto  twenty-fonr 
'Senate  da  Chiesa*  for  strings,  lute,  and  organ, 
twenty-four  '  Senate  da  Camera '  for  the  same  in- 
struments, and  twdve  Solos  or  Sonatas  for  violin 
and  violoncello,  or  'cembalo.*  In  these  the  first 
and  simplest  matter  for  observation  is  the  dis- 
tribution of  th'»  -T  .  jK.nts.  The  average,  in 
Church  and  Ch-'  MMtatas  alike,  is  strongly 

in  fftvour  of  fo;  .  =  ag  with  a  •»!'>' v/^. 

ment,  and  altei  rest.    T     .  ,0 

an  attempt  at  b.  <.he  altema.    :.   .?  v    a- 

racter  between    '.c     ^.1  .^nents.     1     •  •   >■    :g 
conmionly  in  4-t     i*     •'  d  ^-nified  anti  v. 
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racter,  and  ganenll;  ^miog  leu  at  muiiol  ez- 
preuion  tbui  ths  Uter  movementi.  The  Koond 
mavemeut  in  the  Churcli  Sonata  is  freely  fugul, 
in  bet  the  exact  type  above  deecribed  as  a  Can- 
aona ;  the  atjla  is  commonly  rather  dry,  and  the 
general  effect  chiefly  a  complacent  kind  of  easy 
BWing  such  M  IB  familiar  in  meet  of  Handel  s 
fiigoes.  In  the  Chamber  Sonataa  the  character 
(rf  the  lecond  movement  is  rather  more  variable  ; 
in  some  it  is  an  Allemanda,  vhich,  being  di^ified 
and  solid,  is  ■  (air  coontopart  to  the  Canzona 
in  the  other  Sonatas :  sometimesitisaCoiirante, 
which  is  of  lighter  oharactei'.  The  third  move- 
ment U  the  i^y  one  which  is  ever  in  a  different 
key  from  the  first  and  last.  It  is  generaUj  a 
chanetaristic  one,  in  which  other  early  composers 
of  instromantal  moiio,  u  weU  as  Corelli,  clearly 
endeavonred  to  infase  a  certain  amount  of  vague 
and  tender  sentiment.  The  most  common  time 
it  3-1.  The  extent  of  the  movement  is  always 
Limited,  and  the  style,  though  simply  contra- 
pontal  in  &ict,  seems  to  be  ordered  with  a  view 
to  obtain  smooth  harmonious  full-chord  affects, 
m»  a  contrast  to  the  brusqneneea  of  the  preceding 
fugal  movement.  There  is  generallj  a  certain, 
amount  of  imitation  between  the  parts,  irrc^- 
larly  and  fancifully  disposed,  but  almost  always 
avoiding  the  Bounding  of  a  single  part  alone.  Ii^ 
the  Chamber  Sonatas,  as  might  be  antidpated, 
the  third  movement  is  frequently  a  Sarabande, 
though  by  no  means  always ;  for  the  same  kind 
of  alow  movement  as  that  in  the  Chnrch  Sonatas 
is  B<Huetimee  adopted,  as  in  the  third  <Boaata  of 
iLe  Opera  Seoonda,  which  is  as  good  an  example 
of  that  das* 'as  could  be  taken.  The  last  move- 
ment is  almost  invariabl;  of  a  lively  character 
in  Chorch  and  Chamber  Sonatas  alike.  In  the 
latter,  Qigas  and  Gavottes  predominate,  the  cha- 
racter of  which  is  so  bmiliar  that  they  need  no 
description.  The  last  movements  in  the  Church 
Sonatas  are  of  a  similar  vivadty  and  sprightli- 
DesB,  and  sometimee  so  like  in  character  and 
rhythm  as  to  bi^  hardl;  distinguishable  from 
dance-tunes,  except  by  the  abeenca  of  the  defin- 
ing name  and  the  double  bar  in  the  middle^  and 
the  npeats  which  are  almost  inevitable  in  the 
dance  movements.  This  general  schema  is  dcca- 
•ionally  varied  without  material  difference  of 
prinoiple  by  the  interpolation  of  an  extra  quick 
movement,  as  in  the  first  six  Sonatas  of  the  Opera 
Qointa;  in  which  it  is  a  sort  of  show  movement 
for  the  violin  in  a  '  Hoto  continno '  style,  added 
before  at  after  the  central  slow  movement-  In 
a  few  cases  the  number  is  rednced  to  three  by 
dropping  the  slow  prelude,  and  in  a  few  others 
the  order  is  unaystematisable. 

Id  aceordance  with  the  principles  of  classifi- 
cation above  defloed,  the  Church  Sonatas  appear 
to  be  much  more  strictly  abatiact  than  those  for 
Chamber.  The  latter  are,  in  many  cues,  not 
distinguishable  from  .Seites.  lie  Sonatas  of 
Opera  Quinta  are  variable.  Thus  the  attractive 
Bor-''  in  B  minor.  No.  8,  is  quite  in  the  re- 
oo(  .  '   a-manner.    Some  are  like  the  Bo- 

na    '  a,  and  some  are  types  of  the  mixed 

«r>:   -         -'    miversally  aocepted  later,  having 
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several  undefined  movements,  ti^ether  irith  one 
dance.  The  actual  structure  of  the  individoal 
mDveroentsismostunoertun.  Corelli  clearly  felt 
that  something  outside  the  domun  of  the  fugal 
tribe  vras  to  he  attained,  but  he  had  no  notion 
of  strict  outlines  of  procedure.  One  thing  which 
hampered  him  and  other  composeia  of  the  early 
times  of  instramental  music  was  th^  unwilling- 
ness to  accnit  formal  tunes  as  an  element  in 
thoT  order  of  art.  They  had  existed  in  popular 
gong  and  dance  music  for  certainly  a  century,  and 
probably  much  more  ;  but  the  idea  of  adtqiting 
them  in  high-class  music  was  not  yet  in  favour. 
Corelli  occasionally  produoes  one,  but  the  fact 
that  they  geneimlly  occur  with  tiii"  in  Gigas, 
which  are  the  freest  and  least  responsible  por- 
tion of  the  Sonata,  sapports  the  inference  that 
they  were  not  yet  regarded  aa  worthy  of  general 
acceptance  even  if  realised  as  an  admissibU 
element,  but  could  only  be  amoggled-in  in  tnt 
least  respectable  movement  with  an  implied  smile 
to  disarm  criticiBm.  Whether  this  was  decisively 
so  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  till  long  after 
Corelli's  time  the  oonventii*  '.  tune  element  waa 
conspicuously  absent  from  instrumental  compo- 
sitions. Hence  the  structural  principlea  which 
to  a  modem  seem  almost  inevitable  were  very 
nearly  impracticable,  or  at  all  events  unsuitable 
to  the  general  principles  ofthemasio  of  that  date. 
A  modem  expects  the  opening  bars  of  a  move, 
mant  to  present  its  most  important  subject,  and 
he  anticipates  its  repetition  in  the  latter  portion 
of  the  movement  as  a  really  vital  part  of  form 
of  an;  kind.  But  association  and  common  sense 
were  alike  against  such  a  usage  being  Dniversal 
in  Corelli's  time.  The  associations  of  etwleeiaatical 
and  other  serious  vocal  music,  which  were  then 
preponderant  to  a  supreme  degree,  were  agaimd 
strongly  salient  points,  or  strongly  mar^'Si'lier 
terest  in  short  p^Ttions  of  a  movemnthe  latter 
trast  to  parts  of  comparative  miimp  working-out 
seqaently  the  opening  bars  of  a  rr^  The  experi- 
not  be  expected  to  stand  out  in  '  'ud  others  who 
relief  to  be  remembered  nvodless.  Sometitnea 
peated  at  once,  aa  they*  k^"'  to  the  later 
Human  nature  iB  against-  '^  inverted  order  re- 
the  mind  take  time  to  trtion  of  the  movement 
receptive  oondition,  an'_fi"t  subject  makes  its 
exceptionally  strikia^'uts,  but  then,  may  be, 
likely  to  obliteiate  ^  keys  in  the  first  half,  and 
As  a  matter  of  fi>^7  '<  extraordinary,  and  it  ia 
the  portion  most  '  watch  the  manner  in  which 
of  an  average  lis  degrees  preponderate,  some- 
ceding  the  Btroi"'"?  '"tl'  one  another,  some- 
the  paragraphs  '^  transformation,  come  nearer  ' 
posers  do  not-'i'ely  like  the  types  which  are 
feel  such  thi't^  in  modem  times  as  fittest.  The 
generally  wi*  Dot  decisively  fixed  on  ai  ■ 
the  oold-blo  f"  many  early  composro^ 
could  attain-'^  at  the  same  period  that  ■ 
composers  vements  in  more  ele 
effectively.'^  actual  achievement 
form  mnstl<ed  by  an  isolated  ii 
pliable  preponderance,  and  by  tha 
trivial  becili'cb  shows  at  least  — 
indispensf^  its  value  and  impor 
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deyioefl  of  farm  are  the  most  nnsophisticated 
applicatioBB  of  subh  simple  zeMoning,    In  the 
first  place,  in  m^ny  movements  which  are  not 
f  ogal,  the  opening  bars  are  immediately  repeated 
in  another  position  in  the  scale,  simply  and 
without  periphrasis,  as  if  to  give  the  listener 
assurance  of  an  idea  of  balance  at  the  very  out- 
set.   That  he  did  this  to  a  certain  extent  con- 
sciously, is  obvious  from  his  having  employed 
the  device  in  »t  least  the  following  Sonatas— 
3,  3,  8,  9,  io>  II,  of  Opera  i"^;  2,  4,  7,  8,  of 
Opera  3»*;  and  a,  4,  5,  and  11,  of  Opcura  4**; 
and  Tartini  and  other  composers  of  the  same 
school  followed  his  lead.     This  device  is  not 
however  either  so  conspicuous  or  so  common  as 
that  of  repeating  the  concloding  passage  of  the 
first  half  at  the  end  of  the  whole,  or  of  the  con- 
cluding passages  of  one  half  or  both  consecutively. 
This,  however,  was  not  restricted  to  Corelli,  but 
is  found  in  the  works  of  most  oomposers  from  his 
time  to  Scarlatti,  J.  S.  Bach  and  his  sons ;  and 
it  is  no  extravagant  hypothesis  that  its  gradual 
extension  was  the  direct  origin  of  the  character- 
istic second  8ection«nd  second  subject  of  modem 
sonata  movements.    In  many  cases  it  is  the  only 
element  of  form,  in  the  modem  sense,  in  Corelli's 
movements.    In  a  few  cases  he  hit  upon  more 
complicated  principles.    The  Gorrente  in  Sonata 
5  of  Opera  4^,  is  nearly  a  miniature  of  modem 
binary  form.     The  well-known  Giga  in  A  in 
the  &h  Sonata  of  Opera  5^,  has  balance  of 
key  in  the  first  half  <^  the  movement,  modula- 
tion, and  something  like  consistency  to  subject- 
matter  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  half,  and  due 
recapitulation  of  principal  subject-matter  at  the 
end.    The  last  movement  of  the  eighth  Sonata 
^of  the  Opera  Terza,  is  within  reasonable  distance 
—^  rondo-form,  though  this  form  is  generally  as 
the  Civ:^QQ^g  for  its  absence  in  early  sonatas  as 
decisivent.  ^^  probably  the  one  foUows  as  a  na- 
and  unbalan.     ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^     q^  ^^  gj^pj^ 

either  pomts  to  ^j^^.  ^^  corresponding  begin- 
not  reahse  the  dC.  contrast  of  some  sort  in  the 
dent  Mges  of  8ub>       j^j    ^^^^     ^^  ^1,^^^^ 

or  Uiat  they  were  oiAy\^  ,p  ^  Gavotta,  which 

and  easily  grasped  mox^^^QQ^.^^  He 
probablethatUieirmindr;'^^^^^!.^^^  of 
the  kind  of  distribution  ^j^  ^^  beginnin^nd 
tamed  m  fugal  movements,  ^^vem^  correipond ; 
out  for  effects  of  the  sonata  oiv^ri^^  1^  ^^  stru^ure 
appear  so  obvious.  So  that,  ev.y  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^, 
capable  ofrealismg  them  more  »^  ^  ^^.^  ^^^^ 

would  not  yet  have  though  ^'"^onc  to  the  ereat 
their  knowledge  In  foU  i  •  ^  but^ith 
of  Son»t8,  It  ought  never  t  i.  .  'Hisfugues 
poun  had  no  «d~  whitlu   ■:.■  .   f  ^,  „.e,ton- 

and  had  to  use  what  the^    -.u      \n-  .j*  «4.^„^.^„ 
...VI  i  Tomate  means 

stones  to  the  unknown,  li  •■  •  '^  ^  exnound- 
gained  opens  a  fresh  vista  '  i"  1  . .  -Jj^cm! 
position  is  mastered  what  1  I  •  ..  :  i  -rr  __|^ 
hidden  and  undreamed  ol      •  ^®  ™**®* 

not  so  much  a  conquest  of 
tion  of  a  new  mental  or  ec 
human  organism.  The  at 
the  unravellines  of  hidden 
law,  through  Uie  constant 
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rambles  on  without  any  perceptible  aim  whatever, 
only  keeping  up  an  equable  flow  of  sound  with 
pleasant  interlaoings  of  easy  ooanteip(Hnt,  led 
on  from  moment  to  moment  by  suspensioiis 
and  ocoasiooal  imitation,  and  here  and  these  a 
helpful  sequence.  Corelli*s  position  as  a  com- 
poser is  inseparably  mixed  up  with  his  podtion 
as  one  of  the  earliest  masters  of  his  instrument 
His  style  of  writing  for  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  so  elaborate  as  other  contemporaries,  both 
older  and  younger,  but  he  grasped  a  just  way 
of  expressing  things  with  it^  and  for  the  most 
part  the  fit  things  to  say..  The  impression  he 
made  upon  musical  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
musical  world  was  strong,  and  he  was  long  re* 
garded  as  the  most  delightful  of  oompoeen  ia 
his  particular  line;  and  though  the  professon 
of  his  day  did  not  always  hold  him  in  00  higk 
estimation,  his  influence  upon  many  of  his  most 
distinguished  successors  was  unquestionablj 
powerfuL 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  appearances  an 
deceptive,  and  that  influences  of  which  he  wm 
only  the  most  familiar  exponent,  are  mistakes 
for  his  peculiar  achievement.  Thus  knowing  hii 
position  at  the  head  of  a  great  school  of  violinist^ 
which  continued  through  several  generatiooi 
down  to  Haydn*s  time,  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
unite him  from  the  honour  of  having  fixed  the 
type  of  sonata  which  they  almost  uniformlj 
adopted.  And  not  only  this  noble  and  vigarooi 
school,  comprising  such  men  as  Tartini,  Vivaldi^ 
Locatelli,  Nardini,  Veracinl,  and  outlying  mem- 
bers like  L^air  and  Bust,  but  men  who  wers 
not  specially  attached  to  their  violins,  such  si 
Albinoni  and  Purcell,  and  later,  Bach,  Handel 
and  Porpora,  equally  adopted  the  type.  Of  Albi- 
noni not  much  seems  to  be  distinctly  known, 
except  that  he  was  Corelli's  oontemporary  and 
probably  junior.  He  wrote  operas  and  instra- 
mental  music.  Of  the  latter,  several  sonatas  are 
still  to  be  seen,  but  they  are,  of  course,  not 
familiar,  though  at  one  time  they  enjoyed  a 
wide  popularity.  The  chief  point  about  them 
is  that  in  many  for  violin  and  figured  bass  he  fol- 
lows not  only  tiie  same  general  outlines,  but  even 
the  style  of  Corelli.  He  adepts  the  four-movo' 
ment  plan,  with  a  decided  canaona  in  the  second 
place,  a  slow  movement  first  and  third,  and  a 
quick  movement  to  end  with,  such  as  in  one  case 
a  Gorrente.  Purcell^s  having  followed  Corelli*! 
lead  is  repudiated  by  enthusiasts;  but  at  all 
events  the  lines  of  his  Grolden  Sonata  in  F  are 
wonderfully  similar.  There  are  three  slow  move- 
ments, which  oome  first,  second,  and  fourth ;  the 
third  movement  is  actually  called  a  Canaona; 
and  the  last  is  a  quick  movement  in  3-8  time, 
similar  in  style  to  corresponding  portions  o(f 
Corelli's  Sonatas.  The  second  movement,  an 
Adagio,  is  the  most  expressive,  being  hi^pily 
devised  on  the  principle  above  referred  to,  oi 
repeating  a  short  figure  in  different  positions 
throughout  the  movement.  In  re^>ect  of  sonata* 
form  the  work  is  about  on  a  par  with  the  average 
of  Corelli  or  Biber. 
|Th.dan»in«fS<«.Uw«f«.U«gwhfl. 
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abnofit  monopolised  by  violinists  and  wriiers  for 
the  violin.     Some  of  these,  snch  as  Oeminiani 
and  Locatelli,   were  actually  Corelli*8  pupils. 
They  clearly  followed  him  both  in  style  and 
structural  outlines,  but  they  also  began  to  ex- 
tend and  build  upon   them  with  remarkable 
speed.  The  second  movement  continued  for  long 
the  most  stationary  and  conventional,  maintain- 
ing the  Cansona  type  in  a  loose  fugal  manner, 
by  the  side  of  remarkable  changes  in  the  other 
movements.     Of  these  the  first  began  to  grow 
into  larger  dimensions  and  clearer  proportions 
even  in  Corelli's  own  later  works,  attaining  to 
the  dignity  of  double  bars  and  repeats,  and  with 
his  successors  to  a  consistent  and  self-sufficing 
form.    An  example  of  this  is  the  admirable 
Liarghetto  affettuoso  with  which  Tartini's  cele- 
brated 'Trillodel  Diavolo*  commences.   No  one 
who  has  heard  it  could  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
force  of  the  simple  device  above  described  of 
making  the  ends  of  each  half  correspond,  as  the 
passage  is  made  to  stand  out  from  all  the  rest 
more  characteristically  than  usual.  A  similar  and 
very  good  example  is  the  introductory  Largo  to  the 
Sonata  in  G  minor,  for  violin  and  figured  bass, 
by  Locatelli,  which  is  given  in  Ferdinand  David's 
'  Hohe  Schule  des  Yiolinspiels.*  The  subject-mat- 
ter in  both  examples  is  exceedingly  well  handled, 
so  that  a  sense  of  perfect  consistency  is  main- 
tained without  concrete  repetition  of  subjects, 
except,  as  already  noticed,  the  closing  bars  of  each 
half,  which  in  Locatelli*s  Sonata  are  rendered 
less  obvious  through  the  addition  of  a  short  coda 
starting  from  a  happy  interrupted  cadence.    It 
is  out  of  the  question  to  follow  the  variety  of 
aspects  presented  by  the  introductory  slow  move- 
ment;  a  fair  proportion  are  on  similar  lines  to 
the  above  examples,  others  are  isolated.    Their 
character  is  almost  uniformly  solid  and  large; 
they  are  often  expressive,  but  generally  in  a  way 
distinct  from  the  character  of  the  second  slow 
movement,  which  from  the  first  was  chosen  as 
the  fittest  to  admit  a  vein  of  tenderer  sentiment. 
The  most  important  matter  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
Sonata  at  this  period  is  the  rapidity  with  which 
advance  was  made  towards  the  realisation  of 
modttn  harmonic  and  tonal  principles  of  struc- 
ture, or,  in  other  words,  the  perception  of  the 
effect  and  significance  of  relations  between  chords 
and  distinct  keys,  and  consequent  appearance  of 
regularity  of  purpose  in  the  cUstribution  of  both, 
and  increased  freedom  of  modulation.     Even 
Corelli*s  own  pupils  show  consistent  form  of  the 
sonata  kind  with  remarkable  clearness.  The  last 
movement  of  a  Sonata  in  C  minor,  by  Greminiani, 
has  a  clear  and  emphatic  subject  to  start  with ; 
modulation  to  the  relative  major,  £b,  and  special 
features  to  characterise  the  second  section ;  and 
conclusion  of  the  first  half  in  that  key,  with  repeat 
after  the  supposed  orthodox  manner.  The  second 
half  begins  with  a  long  section  corresponding 
to  the  workipfr  out  or  'free  fantasia'  ?  <     1  .   of 
amc    •  '1  ^        %  movement,  and  cone  ^ 
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mitting  a  certain  amount  of  discursiveness, 
which  is  characteristic  of  most  of  the  early  ex- 
periments in  this  form.  Similar  to  this  is  the 
last  movement  of  Locatelli*s  Sonata  in  G  minor, 
the  last  movement '  of  Yeracini*B  Sonata  in 
E  minor,  published  at  Vienna  in  1714*  the  last 
movements  of  Tartini*s  Sonatas  in  £  minor  and 
D  minor,  and  not  a  few  others.  It  is  rather 
curious  that  most  of  the  early  examples  of  what 
is  sometimes  called  first-movement  form  are  last 
movements.  Most  of  these  movements,  how- 
ever, in  the  early  thnes,  are  distinguisheid  by  a 
peculiarity  which  is  of  some  importance.  It  hais 
been  before  referred  to,  but  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  process  of  growth,  that  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  describe  it  in  this  place.  The  simple 
and  almost  homely  means  of  producing  the  efi'ect 
of  structural  balance  by  mi^ng  the  beginning 
and  ending  of  each  half  of  a  movement  corre- 
spond, is  not  so  conspicuously  common  in  its 
entirety  as  the  correspondence  of  endings  or  re- 
petition of  cadence  bars  only ;  but  it  nevertheless 
is  found  tolerably  often,  and  that  in  times  before 
the  virtue  of  a  balance  of  keys  in  the  first  half 
of  the  movement  had  been  decisively  realised. 
When,  however,  this  point  was  gained,  it  is  clear 
that  such  a  process  would  give,  on  as  minute  a 
scale  as  possible,  the  veiy  next  thing  to  complete 
modem  binary  form.  It  only  needed  to  expand 
the  opening  passage  into  a  first  subject,  and  the 
figures  of  the  Cadence  into  a  second  subject,  to 
attain  that  type  which  became  almost  universal 
in  sonatas  till  Haydn*s  time,  and  with  some 
second-rate  composers,  like  Eeichart,  later.  The 
movements  which  are  described  as  binary  must 
be  therefore  divided  into  two  distinct  classes : — 
that  in  which  the  first  subject  reappears  in  the 
complementary  key  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
half,  which  is  the  almost  universal  type  of  earlier 
times ;  and  that  in  which  it  appears  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  movement,  after  the  working-out 
portion,  which  is  the  later  type.  The  experi- 
ments in  Corelli  and  Tartim',  and  others  who 
are  close  to  these  types,  are  endless.  Sometimes 
there  are  tentative  strokes  near  to  the  later 
form ;  sometimes  there  is  an  inverted  order  re- 
producing the  second  portion  of  the  movement 
first.  Sometimes  the  first  subject  makes  its 
appearance  at  both  points, '^  but  then,  may  be, 
there  is  no  balance  of  keys  in  the  first  half,  and 
so  forth.  The  variety  is  extraordinary,  and  it  is 
most  interesting  to  watch  the  manner  in  which 
some  types  by  degrees  preponderate,  some- 
times by  combining  with  one  another,  some- 
times by  gradual  transformation,  come  nearer 
and  more  decisively  like  the  types  which  are 
generally  adopted  in  modem  times  as  fittest.  The 
later  type  was  not  decisively  fixed  on  at  any  par- 
ticular point,  for  many  early  composers  touched 
it  cnce  or  twice  at  the  same  period  that  they  were 
writing  movements  in  more  elementary  forms. 
The  point  of  actual  achievement  of  a  step  in  art 
is  not  marked  by  an  isolated  instance,  but  by 
decisive  preponderance,  and  by  the  systematic 
adoption  which  shows  at  least  an  instinctive 
realisation  of  its  value  and  importance. 
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These  writers  of  vioHn  sonatas  were  just 
touching  on  Uie  dear  realisation  of  harmonic 
form  as  accepted  in  modem  times,  and  they 
sometimes  adopted  the  later  type,  though  rarely, 
and  that  obscurely;  they  mastered  the  earlier 
type,  and  used  it  ireely ;  and  they  also  used  the 
intermediate  type  which  combines  the  two,  in 
which  the  principal  or  first  subject  makes  its 
appearance  both  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
half  and  near  the  end,  where  a  modem  would 
expect  it.  As  a  sort  of  embryonic  suggestion  of 
this,  the  Tempo  di  Gavotta,  in  the  eighw  Sonata  of 
CoreUi's  Opera  Seconda,  is  significant.  Complete 
examples  are — the  last  movement  of  Tartini's 
fourth  Sonata  of  Opus  i,  and  the  last  movement 
of  that  in  D  minor  above  referred  to ;  the  last 
movement  of  Oeminiani's  Sonata  in  G  minor ;  the 
main  portion,  excluding  the  Coda,  of  the  Corrente 
in  Vivaldi's  Sonata  in  A  maior ;  the  last  move- 
ment of  a  Sonata  uf  Nardini  s,  in  D  major ;  and 
two  Capriccios  in  Bb  and  C,  by  Franz  Benda, 
quoted  in  F.  David's  'Hohe  Schule,'  eta 

The  four-movement  type  of  violin  sonata  was 
not  invariably  adopted,  though  it  preponderates 
ao  oonspiouously.      There  is  a  set  of  twelve* 
sonatas  by  Locatelli,  for  instance,  not  so  fine 
as  that  in   F«.  David^s   collection,   which  are 
nearly  all  on  an  original  three-mov^nent  plan, 
concluding  with  an  'Aria'  and  variations  on  a 
ground-bMS.    Some  of  Tartini's  are  also  in  three 
movements,  and  a  set  of  six  by  Nardini  are  also 
in  three,  but  always  beginning  with  a  slow  move- 
ment, and  therefore,  though  almost  of  the  same 
date,  not  really  approaching  the  distribution 
fxmuraonly  adopted  by  Haydn  for  Clavier  Sonatas. 
In  £sct  the  old  Violin  Sonata  is  in  many  respects 
a  distinct  genus,  which  maintained  its  individu- 
ality alongside  the  gradually  stereotyped  Clavier 
Sonata,  and  onlv  ceased  when  that  type  obtained 
possession  of  the  field,  and  the  violin  was  re- 
introduced, at  first  as  it  were  furtively,  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  pianoforte.    The  general 
characteristics  of  this  school  of  writers  for  the 
violin,  were  nobility  of  style  and  richness  of 
feeling,  an  astonishing  mastery  of  the  instra- 
ment,  and  a  rapidly-growing  facility  in  dealing 
with  structure  in  respect  of  subject,  key,  modu- 
lation  and    development;   and  what  is  most 
vital,  though  less  oi>vious,  a  perceptible  growth 
in  the  art  of  expression  and  a  progress  towards 
the  definition  of  ideas.    As  a  set-off  there  are 
occasional  traces  of  pedantic  manners,  and  occa- 
sional crudities  both  of  structure  and  expression, 
derived  probably  from  the  associations  cdf  the  old 
music  which  they  had  so  lately  left  behind  them. 
At  the  crown  c^  the  edifice  are  the  Sonatas  of 
J.  S.  Bach.    Of  sonatas  in  general  he  appears  not 
to  have  held  to  any  decisive  opinion.    He  wrote 
many  for  various  instruments,  and  for  various 
combinations  of  instruments.    For  clavier,  for 
violin  alone,  for  flute,  violin,  and  clavier,  for 
viol  da  gamba  and  clavier,  and  so  on ;  but  in 
most  of  &ese  the  outlines  are  not  decisively  dis- 
tinct from  Suites.    In  some  cases  the  works  are 
described  as  '  Sonatas  or  Suites,'  and  in  at  least 
one  case  the  introduction  to  a  ohurp>*..'^tata 
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is  called  a  Sonata.  Some  instroraontal  works 
which  are  called  Sonatas  only,  might  quite  as 
well  be  called  Suites,  as  they  consist  of  a  pre- 
lude and  a  set  of  dance-tunes.  Others  are  hete- 
rogeneous. From  this  it  appears  that  he  had 
not  satisfied  himself  on  what  lines  to  attack  the 
Sonata  in  any  sense  approaching  the  modern 
idea.  With  the  Violin  Sonatas  it  was  other- 
wise; and  in  the  group  of  six  for  violin  and 
clavier  he  follows  almost  invariably  the  main 
outlines  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Italian 
school  descended  frx>m  Corelli,  and  all  bnt  one  are 
on  the  four-movement  plan,  having  slow  move- 
ments first  and  third,  and  quick  movements 
second  and  fourth.  The  sixth  Sonata  only  differs 
frt>m  the  rest  by  having  an  additional  quick 
movement  at  the  ^  beginning.  Not  only  this 
but  the  second  movements  keep  decisively  the 
formal  lineaments  of  the  ancient  type  of  fine 
fugue,  illustrated  with  more  strictness  of  manner 
by  the  Canzonas.  Only  in  calibre  and  quality 
of  ideas,  and  in  some  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  ci 
structure  do  they  difier  materially  frxnn  the 
works  of  the  Italian  masters.  Even  the  first, 
third,  and  fifth  Sonatas  in  the  other  set  of 
six,  for  violin  alone,  conform  accurately  to  the 
old  four-movement  plan,  including  the  fugue 
in  the  second  place ;  the  remaining  throe  being 
on  the  general  lines  of  the  Suite.  In  most  of 
the  ^natas  for  violin  and  clavier,  the  slow 
movement  is  a  tower  of  strength,  and  strikes 
a  point  of  rich  and  complex  emotional  expression 
wtuch  music  reached  for  the  first  time  in  Badi*i 
imagination.  His  finvourite  way  of  formulating 
a  movement  of  this  sort,  was  to  develop  ^e 
whole  accompaniment  consistently  on  a  oondse 
and  strongly-marked  figure,  which  by  r^tetition 
in  different  conditions  formed  a  bond  of  con- 
nection throughout  the  whole;  and  on  thii 
he  built  a  passionate  kind  of  recitative,  a  free 
and  unconstrained  outpouring  of  the  deepest  and 
noblest  instrumental  song.  This  was  a  sort  of 
apotheosis  of  that  form  of  rhapsody,  which  has 
been  noticed  in  the  early  Sonatas,  such  as  Bihar's 
and  Kuhnau's,  and  was  occasionally  attempted 
by  the  Italians.  The  six  Sonatas  present  diver 
sities  of  types,  all  of  the  loftiest  order;  some 
of  them  combining  together  with  unfailing  ex- 
pressiveness perfect  specimens  of  did  forms  of 
contrapuntal  ingenuity.  Of  this,  the  second 
movement  of  the  second  Sonata  is  a  perfisct 
example.  It  appears  to  be  a  pathetic  colloquy 
between  the  violin  and  the  treble  c^  the  davier 
part,  to  which  the  bass  keeps  np  the  slow  con- 
stant  motion  of  staccato  semiquavers:  the 
colloquy  at  the  same  time  is  in  strict  canon 
throughout,  and,  as  a  specimen  of  expressive 
treatment  of  that  time-honoured  form,  is  almost 
unrivalled. 

In  all  these  movements  the  kinship  is  rather 
with  the  contrapuntal  writers  of  the  past,  than 
with  the  types  of  Beethoven's  adoption.  Even 
Bach,  immense  as  his  genius  and  power  of  di- 
vination was,  could  not  \eap  over  that  period  of 
formation  which  it  seems  to  have  been  indispen- 
sable for  mankind  to  pass  through,  before  equiUly 
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did  occasionally  j^j^h  use  ot  binary  fonn,  though 
not  in  these  Sonatas.  But  he  more  commonly 
adopted,  and  combined  with  more  or  less  fugal 
treatment,  an  expansion  of  simple  primary  form 
to  attain  structural  effect.  Thus,  in  the  second 
movements  of  the  first-  and  second  Sonatas,  in 
the  last  of  the  third  and  sixth,  and  the  first  of 
the  sixth,  he  marks  first  a  long  complete  section 
in  his  principal  key,  then  tiUces  lus  way  into 
modulations  and  development,  and  discussion  of 
themes  and  various  kinds  of  contrapuntal  enjoy- 
menty  and  concludes  with  simple  complete  re* 
capitulation  of  the  first  section  in  the  principal 
key.  Bach  thus  stands  singularly  aside  fixnn 
the  direct  line  of  the  development  of  the  Sonata 
as  far  as  the  structural  elements  are  concerned. 
His  contributions  to  the  art  of  expression,  to  the 
development  of  resource,  and  to  the  d^nition 
ftnd  treatment  of  ideas  had  great  effect^  and  are . 
of  the  very  highest  importance  to  instrumental 
music ;  but  his  almost  invariable  choice  of  either 
the  suite-form,  or  the  accepted  outlines  of  the 
violin  sonata,  in  works  of  this  class,  caused  him 
to  diverge  into  a  course  which  with  him  found 
its  final  and  supreme  limit.  In  order  to  con- 
tinne  the  work  in  veins  which  were  yet  unex- 
hausted, the  path  had  to  be  turned  a  UtUe,  and 
joined  to  courses  which  were  coming  up  from 
other  directions.  The  violin  sonata  continued 
to  make  its  appearance  here  and  there  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  but  in  the  course  of 
a  generation  it  was  entirely  supplanted  by  the 
distinct  type  of  davier  sonata. 

Meanwhile  there  was  another  composer  of  this 
time,  who  appears  to  stand  just  as  singularly 
apart  from  the  direct  high  road  as  Badi,  and 
who,  though  he  does  not  occupy  a  pedestal  s^ 
high  in  the  history  of  art,  still  luu  a  nic^* 
by  no  means  low  or  inconspicuous,   and 
which  he  shares  with  no  one.    Domenioo  ^    "- 
latti  was  Bach's  senior  by  a  few  years,  *.u 
not  enough  to  place  him  in  an  earlier  v 
generation;   and  in  fact  though  his  v 
•o  different  in  quality,  they  have  the  <  > 

marks  them  as  belonging  ^' ^^  <     ^    *   i' 
time. 
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Tliey  are  in  fa/St,  in  a  £ur  proportion  of  eases,  an 
attempt  to  deal  with  direct  ideas  in  a  modem 
sense,  without  appealing  to  the  glamour  of  con- 
BcidtiB  association,  the  dignity  of  science,  or  the 
familiarity  of  established  dance  rhythms.  The 
connection  with  what  goes  before  and  with  what 
comes  after  is  alike  obscure,  because  of  the  daring 
originality  with  which  casting  materials  are 
worked  upon;  but  it  is  not  the  less  inevitably 
present,  as  an  ouUiae  of  his  structural  principles 
will  show. 

His  utterance  is  at  its  best  sharp  and  incisive; 
the  form  in  which  he  loves  to  express  himself  is 
epigrammatic;  and  some  of  his  most  effective 
sonatas  are  like  strings  of  short  propositions 
bound  together  by  an  indefinable  sense  of  consis- 
tency and  consequence,  rather  than  by  actual 
devdqpment.  These  ideas  are  commonly  brought 
home  to  the  hearer  by  the  singular  practice  of 
repeating  them  consecutively  as  they  stand,  often 
several  times  over ;  in  respect  of  which  it  is  worth 
remembering  that  his  position  in  relation  to  his 
audience  was  not  unlike  that  of  an  orator  addressing 
an  uncultivated  mob.  Theci^>acity  for  appreciating 
grand  developments  of  structure  was  as  unde- 
veloped in  them  as  the  power  of  following  widely* 
spread  argument  and  conclusion  would  be  in  the 
mob.  And  just  as  the  mob-orator  makes  his  most 
powerful  impressions  by  short  direct  statements, 
and  by  hammering  them  in  while  still  hot  from 
his  lips,  so  Scarlatti  drove  his  points  home  by 
fr^uent  and  generally  identical  reiterations ;  and 
then  when  the  time  came  round  to  refer  to  them 
again,  the  force  of  the  connection  between  distant 
rarts  of  the  same  story  was  more  easily  grasped. 
The  feeling  that  he  did  this  with  his  eyes  open  is 
strengtiiened  by  the  fact  that  even  in  the  grouping 
of  the  reiterations  there  is  commonl  v  a  perceptible 
methi  >^ .  For  instance,  it  can  hardly  be  by  acci- 
der  *  '  ;*  t  a  certain  point  of  the  movement,  after 
s^  .  I  .;  ie  repetitions,  he  should  frequentiy 
I  .  t.  t  ^>  complication  of  repeating  several 
• :'  -  'rv6  withm  the  repetition  of  large  ones. 
Th'  t  .  v/ing  example  is  a  happy  illustiution  of 
Mv.  ..i-  itj^  imd  of  lus  way  of  elaborating  such 
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It  must  not  be  lapposed  that  he  makes  a  law 
of  this  prooedore,  bnt  the  remarkably  frequent 
occnirenoe  of  so  cnrions  a  device  is  certainly  sag- 
gestive  of  consdous  purpose  in  struotural  treat- 
ment. The  result  of  this  mode  is  that  the  move- 
ments often  ^pear  to  be  crowded  with  ideas. 
Commonly  the  features  of  the  opening  ban,  which 
in  modem  times  would  be  held  of  almost  supreme 
importance,  serve  for  very  little  except  to  deter- 
mine the  character  of  the  movement,  and  often 
never  make  their  appearance  agun.  On  the  other 
hand  he  cairies  the  practice  before  referred  to,  of 
making  the  latter  part  of  each  half  of  the  move- 
ment correspond,  to  an  extraordinary  pitch,  and 
with  perfect  success ;  for  he  almost  invariably 
adepts  the  key  distribution  of  binary  form  in  its 
main  outlines;  and  though  it  would  not  be  accu- 
rate to  speak  of  such  a  thing  as  a  'second  subject* 
in  his  sonatas,  the  impression  produced  by  his 
distribution  of  repetition  and  the  deamess  of  his 
ideas  is  sufficient,  in  his  best  movements,  to  give 
«  general  structural  effect  very  similar  to  com- 
plete binary  form  on  a  small  sode.  In  order  to 
xealise  to  what  extent  the  process  of  recapitulation 
is  carried  by  him,  it  will  be  as  well  to  consider 
the  outline  of  a  fairly  characteristic  sonata. 
That  which  stands  fifteenth  in  the  easily  avail- 
able edition  of  Breitkopf  k  Hartel  oommences 
with  eight  bars  only  in  E  minor ;  the  next  forty- 
six,  barring  merely  a  slight  and  unimportant  di- 
gression, are  in  G  major.  This  concludes  the  first 
half.  The  second  half  begins  with  reference  to  the 
opening  figures  of  the  whole  and  a  little  key 
digression,  and  then  a  characteristic  portion  of 
the  second  section  of  the  first  half  is  resumed,  and 
the  last  thirty-four  bars  of  the  movement  are  a 
recapitulation  in  £  minor  of  the  last  thirty-five 
of  the  first  half,  the  three  concluding  bars  being 
condensed  into  two. 

In  many  respects  his  principles  of  structure 
and  treatment  are  altogether  in  the  direction  (^ 
modem  ways,  and  alien  to  fund  principles.  That 
vital  principle  of  the  fugue — uie  persistence  of  one 
principal  idea,  and  the  interweaving  of  it  into 
every  part  of  the  stracture — appears  completely 
alien  to  Scarlatti's  disposition.  He  very  rarely 
wrote  a  fugue ;  and  when  he  did,  if  it  was  success- 
ful that  was  less  because  it  was  a  good  fugue 
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than  because  it  was  Scarlatti*s.  The  £ui  thst 
he  often  starts  with  inutatioa  between  two  pvti 
is  unimportant,  and  the  merest  aocideni  of  assoei* 
ation.  He  generally  treats  his  ideas  as  ooncreto 
lumps,  and  disposes  them  in  distinct  portions  cf 
the  movement,  which  is  essentaally  an  nnfugd 
proceeding ;  but  the  most  in^poitant  matter  ii 
that  -he  was  probably  the  first  to  attain  to  dest 
conception  and  treatment  of  a  sdf -auffioing  eSeo- 
tive  idea,  and  to  use  it,  if  without  sdenoe^  yet 
with  management  whidi  is  often  oonvincinj^j 
successful.  He  was  not  a  great  master  of  the  art 
of  composition,  bnt  he  was  one  of  the  rarest 
masters  of  his  instrument ;  and  his  divination  of 
the  way  to  treat  it,  and  the  perfect  adaptation  of 
his  ideas  to  its  requirements,  more  than  oounttf* 
biJance  any  shortcoming  in  his  sdence.  He  was 
blessed  witii  ideas,  and  with  a  style  so  essentially 
his  own,  that  even  when  his  music  is  transported 
to  another  instrument  the  characteristic  efiTecsti 
of  tone  often  remain  nnmistakeable.  Vivacity, 
humour,  genuine  fun,  are  his  most  fifcTwiii^y  traitf. 
At  his  best  his  music  sparkles  with  life  and  fresh- 
ness, and  its  vitality  is  apparently  quite  unim- 
paired by  age.  He  nuely  approaches  tenderness  or 
sadness,  and  in  the  whde  mass  of  his  works  then 
are  hardly  any  slow  movements.  He  is  not  a 
little '  bdhemian,'  and  seems  positively  to  revel  in 
curious  effects  of  consecutive  fifths  and  oonseeutive 
octaves.  The  diaracteristic  daring  of  which  such 
things  are  the  most  superficial  manifestatian% 
joined  with  the  clearness  of  his  foresight*  mads 
him  of  doser  kinship  to  Beethoven  and  Weber, 
and  even  Brahms,  than  to  the  typical  contrapun- 
talists  of  his  day.  His  works  are  genuine  *  sonatas' 
in  the  most  radical  sense  of  the  term — self-depen- 
dent and  self-sufficing  sound^ieoes,  without  pri>- 
gramme.  To  this  the  distribution  of  movements 
is  at  least  of  secondary  importance,  and  his  con- 
fining himself  to  one  alone  does  not  vitiate  his 
title  to  be  a  foremost  contributor  to  that  very  im- 
portant branch  of  the  musical  art.  No  successor 
was  strong  enough  to  widd  his  bow.  His  pupQ 
Durante  wrote  some  sonatas,  consisting  of  a 
Studio  and  a  Divertimento  apiece^  which  have 
touches  of  his  manner,  but  without  sufilcient  of 
the  nervous  elasticity  to  make  them  important 
The  contemporary  writers  for  davier  of  second 
rank  do  not  offer  much  which  is  of  high  musical 
interest,  and  they  certainly  do  not  arrive  at  any- 
thing like  the  ridiness  of  thought  and  expresaian 
whidi  Is  shown  by  their  fellows  of  the  violixL 
There  appears  however  amongst  them  a  tendency 
to  drop  tke  introductory  slow  movement  charao- 
teristic  of  tie  violin  sonata,  and  by  that  means 
to  draw  nearer  to  the  type  of  later  davier  or 
pianoforte  sonatu.  Thus  a  sonata  of  Wagenseil's 
in  F  major  preseats  almost  exactly  the  general 
outlines  to  be  met  with  in  Haydn*B  works — an 
Allegro  assai  in  binary  form  of  the  dd  type^  a 
short  Andantino  f>;raEioeo,  and  a  Tempo  di  Mim- 
uetto.  A  sonata  of  Hasse*s  in  D  minor  has  a 
similar  arrangejient  of  three  movements  ending 
with  a  Gigue ;  but  the  first  movement  is  utterly 
vague  and  irdefinite  in  form.  There  is  also 
an  Allegro  <xt  Hasse's  in  Bb,  quoted  in  Paner's 
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AHe  Measier,  whiobdeserrea  consideration  fot  the 
light  it  throws  on  a  matter  which  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  a  onicial  distinction  between  the  early 
attempts  at  form  and  the  perfect  achievement. 
In  many  of  the  early  examples  of  sonata-form, 
the  second  section  of  the  first  part  is  characterised 
by  groups  of  figures  which  are  quite  definite 
enough  for  all  reasonable  purposes,  but  do  not 
come  up  to  the  ideas  oommonly  entertained  of 
the  nature  of  a  subject ;  and  on  this  ground  the 
settlement  of  sonata-form  was  deferred  some 
fifty  years.  Hasse  was  not  a  daring  originator, 
neither  was  he  likely  to  strike  upon  a  crucial 
test  of  perfection,  yet  in  this  movement  he  sets 
out  with  a  distinct  and  complete  subject  in  Bb 
of  a  robust  Handelian  character  :— 
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and  after  the  usual  extension  proceeds  to  F,  and 
announces  by  definite  emphasis  on  the  Dominant 
the  well-contrasted  second  subject,  which  is  sug- 
cestive  at  the  polite  reaction  looming  in  the 
Siture:^ 


The  movement  as  a  whole  is  in  the  binary  type 
of  the  earlier  kind. 

The  period  now  approaching  is  characterised 
by  uncertainty  in  the  distribution  of  the'  move- 
ments, but  increasing  regularity  and  definition  in 
their  internal  structure.  Some  writers  follow  the 
four-movement  type  of  violin  sonata  in  writing 
for  the  clavier ;  some  strike  upon  the  grouping  of 
three  movements;  and  a  good  many  fall  back  upon 
two.  A  sonata  of  Galuppi*s  in  D  illustrates  the 
first  of  these,  and  throws  light  upon  the  transi- 
tiona'  ;  I  The  first  movement  is  a  beautiful 

Adag'  irioso  type,  with  the  endings  of 

«ush  :  K>nding,  after  the  manner  traced 

firam  »  second  is  an  Allegro  not  of  the 


fugal  or  Canzona  order,  but  dear  binary  of  the 
older  kind.  A  violin  sonata  of  Locatelli's,  of  prob- 
ably earlier  date,  has  an  Allemande  of  excellent 
form  in  this  position,  but  this  is  not  sufficiently 
definite  in  the  inference  it  affords  to  throw  much 
light  on  any  transition  or  assimilation  of  violin 
sonat.vfonn  to  clavier  sonata-form.  Galuppi's 
adoption  of  a  movement  of  clear  sonata-qualities 
in  this  place  supplies  exactly  the  link  that  was 
needed ;  and  the  fugal  or  canzona  type  of  move- 
ment beinff  So  supplanted,  nothing  further  was 
necessary  out  expansion;  and  the  omission  ot 
the  introductory  Adagio  (which  probably  was 
not  so  well  adapted  Uy  the  earlier  keyed  instru- 
ments as  to  the  violin),  to  arrive  at  the  principle 
of  distribution  adopted  in  the  palmiest  days  of 
formalism.  Lateiv  with  a  more  poworful  instru- 
ment, the  introductory  slow  movement  was  often 
reintrodueed.  Galupprs  third  movement  is  in  a 
solid  march  style,  and  the  last  is  a^Gisa.  All  of 
them  are  harmonically  constructed,  and  the  whole 
work  is  solid  and  of  sterling  musical  worth. 

Dr.  Ame  was  bom  only  four  years  after  Galuppi, 
and  was  amenable  to  the  same  general  influences. 
The  structure  of  his  sonatas  emphasises  the  fact 
above  mentioned,  that  though  the  order  of  move- 
ments was  passing  through  a  phase  of  uncertainty 
their  intoiial  structure  was  growing  more^  and 
more  distinct  and  uniform.  His  first  sonata,  in  F, 
has  two  movements.  Andante  and  Allegro,  both 
of  whidi  follow  humonically  the  lines  of  binary 
form.    The  second,  in  £  minor,  has  three  move- 
ments, Anduite,  Ada^o,  AUegrissimo.   The  first 
and  last  are  on  the  bmary  lines,  and  the  middle 
one  in  simple  primary  form.    The  third  Sonata 
consists  of  a  long  vague  introduction  of  aroeggios, 
elaborated  in  a  manner  characteristic  of  the  tmie, 
an  Allegro  which  has  only  one  subject  but  is  on 
the  binary  lines,  and  a  Minuet  and  two  Variations. 
The  fourth  Soziata  Is  in  some  respects  the  most 
intereeUnff.    It  consists  of  an  Andante^  Siciliano, 
Fuga,  imd  Allegro.     The  first  is  of  continuous 
character  but  nevertheless  in  binary  form,  with- 
out the  strong  emphasis  on  the  points  of  ^vW^^ 
between  the  sections.  It  deserves  notice  for  i^  e^ 
pressiveness  and  clearness  of  thought.  Th»fefspp|^ 
movement  is  very  shorty  but  pretty  and  ( 
of  a  character  similar  to  examples  of^ 
tenderer  moods.    The  last  movement 
larly  to  be  noticed,  not  only  for  being  d( 
in  binary  form,  but  for  the  ingenuity  with  ^ 
that  form  is  manipulated.    The  first  section 
represented  by  the  main  subject  in  the  treble,  the 
second  (which  is  clearly  marked  in  the  dominant 
key)  has  the  same  subject  in  the  bass,  a  device 
adopted  also  moro  elaborately  by  W.  Friedemann 
Baon.    The  second  half  begins  with  consistent 
development  and  modulation,  and  the  recapitula- 
tion is  happily  managed  by  making  the  main 
subject  represent  both  sections  at  once  in  a  short 
passage  cf  canon.  Others  of  Ame*s  sonatas  afibrd 
similiur  though  less  clear  examples  which  it  is 
superfluous  to  consider  in  detail,  for  neither  the 
matter  nor  the  handling  is  so  good  in  them  as  in 
those  above  doKTibed,  most  of  which,  though  ^ 
ridti  in  thought  or  treatment,  nor  imprr 
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in  oihantoter,  liftye  genuine  tnSts  of  mnsioAl  ex 
pression  and  deamess  of  workmanship. 

In  the  same  year  with  Dr.  Ame  wa 
Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach,  the  eldef^l 
John  Sebastian.     He  was  probably  tl 
gifted,  the  most  independent,  and  unfort 
the  wildest  and  most  unmanageable  >it  t  i-  r 
Qiaricable  family.    Few  of  his  oompo  ir>  < 
known,  and  it  is  said  that  he  woul<l  hu  t  >  k  i> 
trouble  to  write  unless  he  was  dn\  en  u>  l:.    I '  o 
sonatas  exist,  which  are  of  diff*:'   ni  iv]iu,  Hud 
probably  represent  diflFerent  pc*     i-    't  tii;^  « ne- 
queied  career.    One  in  1)  maj-.    '  t  itp  ri.  huess, 
elaboratenesB.  ♦♦x;  redhivcucf*i*,  ii  w<!'.  \v'»rtuy  of 
the  scion  «>t  ao  giLat  h  hio  k •;  the  other  is  rather 
che.'i[>.  aud  ihou'i    iimsieily  in  handling  and 
dispoMtioa  of  jtn     •  =  *l  tlfu.c     -^  has  more  traces 
of  the  f  \t-f]:»nc*«  w      =  i  .^  ^  ^  ci  ujping  over  the  world 
of  MVktW  thaTi  <t    .  .  ^iifcveand  earnest  nobleness 
of  }\\d  fuM.'-'  .lua  similar  representatiyes  of  the 
i?<  .    '  period.    The  first,  in  D,  is  probably  the 
Mi' 'Hi,  remarkable  example,  before  Beethoven,  of 
original   ingenuity   manipulating   sonata -form 
under  the  influence  of  fu^  associations  and  by 
means  of  contrapuntal  devices.     The  whole  is 
worked  out  with  careful  and  intelligible  reasoning, 
but  to  such  an  elaborate  extent  that  it  is  quite  out 
of  the  question  to  give  even  a  comnlete  outline  of 
its  contents.  The  movements  are  three — ^Un  poco 
sJlegro,  Adagio,  Vivace.    The  first  and  last  a^ 
speculative  experiments  in  binary  form.  The  first 
half  in  each  represents  the  babmoe  of  expository 
sections  in  tonic  and  complementary  keys.    The 
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original  accompaniment  in  the  upper  parts.  The 
development  portion  is  in  its  usual  place,  but  the 
recapitulation  is  tonally  reversed.  Thefirst  subject 
and  section  is  given  in  a  relative  key  to  balance 
the  complementary  key  of  the  second  section,  and 
the  second  section  is  given  in  the  original  key  or 
tonic  of  the  movement;  so  that  instead  of  re- 
peating  one  section  and  transposing  the  other  in 
recapitulation,  they  are  both  tranqx>Bed  analo- 
gously. In  each  of  the  three  movements  the  ends 
of  the  halves  correspond,  and  not  only  this  but 
the  gracefiil  little  figure  appended  to  the  cadence 
is  the  same  in  all  the  movements,  establishing 
thereby  a  very  delicate  but  sensible  connection 
between  them.    This  figure  is  as  follows  :— 


The  formal  pauses  on  familiar  points  of  hsr- 
mony  characteristic  of  later  times  are  conspicD- 
ously  few,  the  main  divisions  being  genenlly 
marked  by  more  subtle  means.  The  whole  so- 
nata is  so  uncompromisingly  full  of  expressiye 
figures,  and  would  require  to  be  so  elftboratdy 
phrased  and  'sung*  to  be  intelligible,  that  an 
adequate  performance  would  be  a  matter  of  coo- 
siderable  difficulty.  The  second  Sonata,  in  G,  has 
quite  a  different  appearance.  It  is  also  in  three 
movements — ^Allegro,  Grave,  and  Yivaoe.  The 
first  is  a  masterly,  dear  and  oomnse  example  of 
binary  form  of  the  type  which  is  more  familiar 
in  the  works  of  Haydn  and  Mocart.  Hie  second 
is  an  unimportant  intenneEEo  leading  directly 
into  the  Finale,  which  is  also  in  binary  fonn 
of  the  composite  type.  The  treatment  is  the 
very  reverse  of  the  previous  sonata.  It  is  not 
contrapuntal,  nor  fu^eiL  Little  pains  are  taken 
to  make  the  details  expressive;  and  the  oolj 
result  of  using  a  bigger  and  less  carefixl  brush 
is  to  reduce  the  interest  to  a  minimum,  and 
to  make  the  genuineness  of  the  utterances  seem 
doubtful,  bMause  the  writer  appears  not  to 
have  taken   the  trouble  to   express   his  best 


main  subject  of  the  first  reappears  in  the  bas^  thoughts. 

in  the  second  section,  with  a  new  phase  of  the  p    Wilhelm  Friedemann's  brother,  Carl  Philip 
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Emmanuel,  his  junior  by  a  few  years,  was  tiie 
member  of  the  younger  £unily  who  attained  the 
highest  reputation  as  a  representative  oompossr 
of  instrumental  music  and  a  writer  on  that  sub* 
ject.  His  celebrity  is  more  particularly  based 
on  the  development  of  sonata-fonn,  of  ^vhidi  he 
is  often  spoken  of  as  the  inventor.  True,  hi» 
sonatas  and  writings  obtained  considerable  cele- 
brity, and  familiarity  induced  people  to  remark 
things  they  had  overlooked  in  the  works  of  other 
composers.  But  in  fact  he  is  neither  the  in- 
ventor nor  the  estabhsher  of  sonata-form.  It 
was  understood  before  his  day,  both  in  de- 
tails and  in  general  distribution  of  movements. 
One  type  obtained  the  reputation  of  supreme  fit- 
ness later,  but  it  was  not  nearly  always  adopted 
by  Haydn,  nor  invariably  by  Mocart,  and  was 
consistently  departed  firom  bv  Beethoven ;  and 
Enmiannel  did  not  restrict  himself  to  it ;  yet 
his  predecessors  used  it  often.  It  is  evident 
therefore  that  his  dlaims  to  a  foremost  place 
rest  upon  other  grounds.  Amone  these,  most 
prominent  is  his  comprehension  and  employment 
of  the  art  of  playing  and  expressing  Uiings  on 
the  clavier.  He  understood  it,  not  in  a  new 
sense,  but  in  one  which  was  nearer  to  public 
comprehension  than  the  treatment  of  his  &ther. 
He  grasped  the  phase  to  which  it  had  arrived, 
by  constant  development  in  all  quarters;  he 
added  a  little  of  his  own,  and  having  n  clear 
and  ready-working  brain,  he  brought  it  home  to 
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the  iriusieal  public  in  a  way  they  had  not  felt 
before.  His  influence  was  paramount  to  give 
a  decided  direction  to  clavier-playing,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  style  of  which  he  was  the 
foster-father  passed  on  continuously  to  the  mas- 
terly treatment  of  the  pianoforte  by  Clementi, 
and  through  him  to  the  culminating  achieve- 
ments of  Beethoven. 
I  In  respect  of  structure,  most  of  his  important 
f  sonatas  are  in  three  movements,  of  which  the 
'  first  and  last  are  quick,  and  the  middle  one  slow ; 
and  this  is  a  point  by  no  means  insignificant  in 
the  history  of  the  sonata,  as  it  represents  a 
definite  and  characteristic  balance  between  the 
principal  jdi visions,  in  respect  of  style  and  ei^res- 
eion  as  well  as  in  the  external  traits  of  form. 
Many  of  these  are  in  clear  binary  form,  like 
those  of  his  elder  brother,  and  his  admirable 
predecessor,  yet  to  be  noted,  P.  Domenico  Para- 
dies.  He  adopts  sometimes  the  old  type,  di- 
viding the  recapitulation  in  the  second  half  of 
the  movement ;  sometimes  the  later,  and  some- 
times the  composite  type.  For  the  most  part  he 
ii  contented  with  the  opportunities  for  variety 
which  this  form  supplies,  and  casts  a  greater 
proportion  of  movements  in  it  than  most  other 
ooinposers,  even  to  the  extent  of  having  all  move- 
ments in  a  work  in  different  phases  of  the  same 
form,  which  in  later  times  was  rare.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  occasionally  experiments  in  struc- 
tures as  original  as  could  well  be  devised.  There 
is  a  Sonata  in  F  minor  which  has  three  main 
divisions  corresponding  to  movements.  The  first, 
an  Allegro,  approaches  vaguely  to  binary  form ; 
the  second,  an  Adagio,  is  in  rough  outline  like 
simple  primary  form,  concluding  with  a  curious 
barless  cadenza;  the  last  is  a  Fantasia  of  the 
most  elaborate  and  adventurous  description,  full 
of  experiments  in  modulation,  enharmonic  and 
otherwise,  changes  of  time,  abrupt  surprises  and 
long  passages  entirely  divested  of  bar  lines. 
There  is  no  definite  subject,  and  no  method  in 
the  distribution  of  keys.  It  is  more  like  a  rhap- 
sodical improvisation  of  a  most  inconsequent  and 
unconstrained  description  than  the  product  of 
conoentrated  purpose,  such  as  is  generally  ex- 
pected in  a  sonata  movement.  This  species  of 
experiment  has  not  survived  in  high-class  mo- 
dem music,  except  in  the  rarest  cases.  It  was 
however  not  unfamiliar  in  those  days,  and  superb 
examples  in  the  same  spirit  were  provided  by 
John  Sebastian,  such  as  the  Fantasia  Oromatica, 
and  parts  of  someof  the  Toccatas.  JohnEmstBach 
also  left  something  more  after  the  manner  of  the 
present  instance  as  the  prelude  to  a  fugue.  Em- 
manuel Bach's  position  is  particularly  emphasised 
as  the  most  prominent  composer  of  sonatas  of  his 
time,  who  clearly  shows  the  tendency  of  the  new 
counter-current  away  from  the  vigour  and  honest 
comprehensivMiess  of  the  great  school  of  which  his 
fikther  was  the  last  and  greatest  representative, 
towards  the  elegance,  polite  ease,  and  artifi- 
ciality, which  became  the  almost  indispensable 
conditions  of  the  art  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
1 8th  century.  Fortunately  the  process  of  prop- 
ping up  a  tune  upon  a  dummy  accompaniment^ 
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was  not  yet  accepted  universally  as  a  desirable 
phenomenon  of  high-class  instrumental  music; 
in  fact  such  a  stride  downward  in  one  genera- 
tion would  have  been  too  cataclystic ;  so  ne  waa 
spared  the  temptation  of  shirking  honest  concen- 
tration, and  padding  his  works,  instead  of  making 
them  thoroughly  complete;  and  the  result  is 
a  curious  combination,  sometimes  savouring 
strongly  of  his  &ther*s  style— 


m 


3     ■nJ   J> 


etc. 


and  sometimes  coldly  predicting  the  style  of  the 
ftiture — 


In  general,  his  building  up  of  movements  is  full 
of  expressive  detail,  and  he  does  not  spare  him- 
self trouble  in  enriching  his  work  with  such 
things  as  ingenuity,  genuine  musical  potseption 
and  vivacity  of  thought  can  suggest.  He  ocoa- 
sionally  reaiches  a  point  of  tenderness  and  poetic 
sensibility  which  is  not  unworthy  of  his  descent, 
but  there  is  also  sometimes  an  uncomfortable 
premonition  in  his  slow  movements  of  the  pos- 
turing and  posing  whidi  were  soon  to  be  almost 
inevitable  in  wedl-bred  Adagios.  The  spirit  is 
indeed  not  greatly  deep  and  earnest,  but  in  out- 
ward things  the  attainment  of  a  rare  degree  of 
point  and  emphasis,  and  of  clearness  and  cer- 
tainty in  construction  without  emptiness,  sufficed 
to  give  Philip  Emmanuel  a  fooemost  place  among 
the  craftsmen  of  the  art.       \j 

P.  Domenico  Paradies  was  Emmanuel  Bach's 
senior  by  a  few  years.  Two  of  his  sonatas,  at  least, 
are  deservedly  well  known  to  musicians.  The 
structural  qualities  shown  by  the  whole  set  of 
twelve,  emphasise  the  opinion  that  binary  form 
was  fftmiliar  to  composers  of  this  period.  They  dif- 
fer from  Philip  Emmanuel's  chiefly  in  consisting 
uniformly  of  two  movements  only.  Of  these,  the 
first  movements  are  almost  invariably  in  binary 
form.  That  of  the  i  st  sonata  is  perfectly  complete 
and  of  the  later  type ;  many  of  the  others  are  of 
the  early  type.  Some  details  in  the  distribution 
of  the  movements  are  worth  noticing.  Thus  the 
last  movement  of  No.  4  is  a  very  graceful  and 
pretty  qoinuet,  which  had  hitherto  not  been  so 


\ 
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oommon  an  ingredient  in  sonatM  M  it  aftenrvrds 
became.  The  last  movement  *■  of  No.  3  is  called 
an  aria ;  the  arrangement  of  pcuie  of  which,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  last  moTement  of  No.  9,  hw- 
jiens  to  produce  a  rondo,  hitherto  an  extremely 
rare  feature.  His  formulation  and  arrangement 
of  Subjects  is  extremely  dear  and  masterly, 
and  thoroughly  in  the  sonata  mannenv^that  is, 
essentially  harmonioal.  In  character  he  leans 
towards  ue  style  of  the  latter  part  of  the  i8th 
century,  but  has  a  grace  and  sincerity  which 
is  thoroughly  his  own.  In  a  few  oases,  as  in 
the  last  movements  of  the  Sonatas  in  A  and  D, 
Nob.  6  and  10,  which  are  probably  best  known 
of  all,  ti^e  character  assumed  is  rather  of  the 
bustling  and  hearU*  type  which  is  suggestive 
of  the  influence  of  Bcarlatti.  In  detail  Siey  are 
not  so  rich  as  the  best  specimens  of  Emmanuel's, 
or  of  Friedemann  Bach's  workmanship ;  but  they 
are  thoroughly  honest  and  genuine  all  through, 
and  thoroughly  musical,  and  show  no  sign  of 
shuffling  or  laiSnese. 

The  two-movement  form  of  clavier  sonata,  of 
which  Paradies's  are  probably  the  best  examples, 
seems  to  have  been  conmionly  adopted  by  a  num- 
ber of  composers  of  second  and  lower  rank,  from 
his  time  till  far  on  in  the  oentury.  Those  of 
Durante  have  been  already  menticned.  All  the 
set  of  eight,  by  Domenico  Alberti,  are  also  in 
this  form,  and  so  are  many  by  such  forgotten 
contributors  as  Boeser  and  Barthelemon,  and 
some  bv  the  once  popular  Schobert.  Alberti  is 
eredited  with  the  doubtful  honour  of  having 
invented  a  formula  of  accompaniment  which  be- 
came a  little  too  &miliar  in  the  course  of  the 
oentury,  and  is  sometimes  known  as  the  'Albert! 
Bass.*    This  specimen  is  from  his  and  Sonata. 


etcad 
Inflnitoia. 


He  may  not  have  invented  it,  but  he  certainly 
called  as  much  attention  to  it  as  he  could,  since 
not  one  of  his  eight  sonatas  is  without  it,  and  in 
some  movements  it  continues  almost  throughout. 
The  movements  approach  occasionally  to  binary 
form,  but  are  not  clearly  defined ;  the  matter 
is  for  the  most  part  dull  in  spirit,  and  poor  in 
sound;  and  the  strongest  characteristic  is  the 
unfortunate  one  of  hitting  upon  a  cheap  device, 
which  was  much  in  vogue  with  later  composers 
of  mark,  without  having  arrived  at  that  mastery 
and  definition  of  form  and  subject  which  alone 
made  it  endurable.  The  times  were  not  quite 
ripe  for  such  usages,  and  it  is  fortunate  for  Para- 
dies,  who  was  slightly  Alberti's  junior,  that  he 
should  have  attained  to  a  far  better  definition  of 
structure  without  resorting  to  such  cheapening. 

There  are  two  other  composers  of  this  period 
who  deserve  notice  for  maintaining,  even  later, 
some  of  the  dignity  and  nobility  of  style  which 
were  now  &Uing  into  neglect,  together  with 
clearness  of  structure  and  expressiveness  of  detail. 
These  are  KoUe  and  George  Benda.  A  sonata 
of  the  former's  in  Eb  shows  a  less  certain  hand 

1  In  M>me  modern  raprinU  of  this  Sonata  tiM  ordar  of  tba  inoT»* 
aaaati  has  b«an  icYaraad. 
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in  the  treatment  of  foimv  but  at  times  eKlzAo^ 
dinary  gleams  of  musically  poetic  feeling.  Paints 
in  the  Adagio  are  not  unworthy  of  kinship  with 
Beethoven.  It  contains  broad  and  daring  effects 
of  modulation,  and  noble  richness  of  sentiment 
and  expression,  which,  by  the  side  of  the  obvious 
tendencies  of  music  in  these  days,  is  really  aston- 
ishing. The  first  and  last  movements  are  in 
binary  form  of  the  old  type,  and  contain  some 
happy  and  musical  strokes,  though  not  so  re- 
markable as  the  contents  of  the  slow  movement 
Greorge  Benda  was  a  younger  and  greater  brother 
of  the  Franz  who  has  been  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  Yidin  Sonatas.  He  was  one  <^  the 
last  writers  who,  using  the  now  fiMniliar  format 
still  retained  some  of  the  richness  of  the  earlier 
manner.  There  is  in  his  woric  much  in  the 
same  tone  and  style  as  that  of  Emmanuel  Bach, 
but  also  an  earnestness  and  evident  willing- 
ness to  get  the  best  out  of  himself  and  to  deal 
with  things  in  an  original  manner,  such  as  was 
by  this  time  becoming  rare.  After  faim,  com- 
posers of  anything  short  of  first  rank  offer  little 
to  arrest  attention  either  for  individuality  in 
treatment  or  earnestness  of  expression.  Hm 
serious  influences  which  had  raised  so  many  of 
the  earlier  composers  to  a  point  of  memorable 
musical  achievement  were  replaced  by  associa- 
tions of  far  less  genuine  character,  and  the  ease 
with  which  something  could  be  constructed  in  the 
now  fiuniliar  forms  dt  sonata,  seduced  men  into 
indolent  uniformity  of  structure  and  oommonplaoe 
prettiness  in  matter.  Some  attained  to  evident 
proficiency  in  the  use  of  instrumental  reeouroe^ 
such  as  Turini ;  and  some  to  a  touch  of  genuine 
though  small  expressiveness,  as  Haeseler  and 
Grazioli ;  for  the  rest  the  achievements  of  Barti, 
Saochini,  Schobert,  M^ul,  and  the  otherwise 
great  Cherubini,  in  the  line  of  sonata»  do  not 
offer  much  that  requires  notice.  They  add 
nothing  to  the  process  of  development,  and  some 
of  them  are  remarkably  behindhand  in  relatson 
to  their  time,  and  both  what  they  say  »nd  die 
manner  of  it  is  equally  unimportant. 

Midway  in  the  crowd  comes  the  oonspicnou 
form  of  Haydn,  who  raised  upon  the  increasingly 
familiar  structural  basis  not  only  some  fresh  and 
notable  work  of  the  accepted  sonata  character,  but 
the  great  and  enduring  monument  of  his  sym- 
phonies and  quartets,  ^e  latter  do  notfall  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  subject,  though  they  are 
in  reality  but  the  great  instrumental  expansion 
of  this  kind  of  music  for  solo  instruments.  An 
arbitrary  restriction  has  been  put  upon  the  mean- 
ing  of  the  word  Sonata,  and  it  is  necessary  hero 
to  abide  by  it.  With  Haydn  it  is  rather  sonata- 
form  which  is  important,  than  the  works  which 
fall  under  the  conventional  acceptation  of  the 
name.  His  sonatas  are  many,  but  they  are  of 
exceedingly  diverse  value,  and  very  few  of  really 
great  importance.  As  is  the  case  with  his 
quartets,  some,  which  internal  evidence  would 
be  sufficient  to  mark  as  early  attempts,  are 
curiously  innocent  and  elementary;  and  even 
throughout,  with  a  few  exceptions,  their  propor- 
tionate value  is  not  equal  to  that  of  other  classes 
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of  Us  niimeroiiB  ■■'  p  '  t  the  great  spAii  of 
his  mnsical  activ  <  .  -  ig  from  the  times  of 
the  Bach  famil;  •  ^^V/  on  in  Beethoven's 

jnatore  yean,  .'v)8   in  the   nature  of 

keyed  instrum'  >  .  ^  •  ue  development  of  their 
reeonroes  whici*  '  ^n  ;  ice  during  his  lifetime, 
make  it  inevitable  ttiat  rhere  should  be  a  marked 
difference  in  the  appearance  and  limits  of  differ- 
ent members  of  the  collection.  However,  he  is 
always  himself,  and  though  the  later  works  are 
wider  and  more  richly  expressed,  they  represent 
the  same  mental  qualities  as  the  earliest.  At  all 
times  his  natural  bent  is  in  favour  of  simplifica- 
tion, as  against  the  old  contrapuntal  modes  of 
expression.  His  easy  good-humour  speaks  best 
in  simple  but  often  ingeniously  balanced  tunes 
and  subjects,  and  it  is  but  rare  that  he  has  re- 
course to  polyphonic  expression  or  to  the  kind  of 
idea  which  calls  for  it.  Partly  on  this  account 
and  partly  on  account  of  narrowness  of  capacity 
in  the  instrument  to  which  in  solo  sonatas 
he  gave  most  attention,  his  range  of  technical 
resource  is  not  extensive,  and  he  makes  bu]^ 
little  demand  upon  his  performers.  His  use 
of  tunes  and  decisively  outlined  subjects  is 
one  of  the  most  important  points  in  relation  to 
structure  at  this  period.  Tunes  had  existed  in 
connection  with  words  for  centuries,  and  it  is 
to  their  association  with  Tcrses  balanced  by 
distinct  rhythmic  grouping  of  lines,  that  the 
sectional  tune  of  instrumental  music  must  ulti- 
mately be  traced.  It  appears  not  to  be  a  genuine 
instrumental  product,  but  an  importation ;  and 
the  fact  that  almost  all  the  most  distinguished 
composers  were  connected  with  opera  establish- 
ments, just  at  the  time  that  the  tune-element 
became  most  marked  in  instrumental  works, 
supports  the  inference  th%t  the  opera  was  the 
means  through  which  a  popular  element  ulti- 
mately passed  into  the  great  domain  of  abstract 
music.  In  preceding  times  the  definition  of 
subject  by  hard  outUnes  and  systematic  conform- 
ity to  a  few  normal  successions  of  harmony  was 
I  not  universal;  and  the  adoption  of  tunes  was 
'  rare.  InjIaydn>mLM<wMt  the  culmination  of 
regulari^m  the~builSng  of  subject  is  reached. 
The  virtue  of  this  process  is  that  it  simplifies  the 
conditions  of  structure  in  the  whole  movement. 
When  a  corret '  '^vstem  of  centralisation  is  found 

'<i  restrained  within  the 

lustrate  but  one  single 

hich  this  suggests  to  the 

.  be  satisfied  with  equally 

her  parts  of  the  complete 

eative  power  is  not  suffi- 

and  disciplined  to  restrain 

tivity  withm  comprehensible 

can  onljiabe  to  make  perfect 

tion  impossible.    Thus  if  the 

movement  is  so  decentralised 

t  with  any  particular  key  cannot 

<wed  by  the  hearer,  one  of  the 

m.s  of  abstract  music  has  been 

i  le  balance  of  parts  rendered  un- 

.    Yet  the  subject  or  section  may 

m  its  course,  and  touch  upon  many 
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alien  tonalities  without  violating  these  conditions ; 
but  then  the  horizon  is  broadened  so  as  to  neces- 
sitate an  equal  relative  extension  in  every  part  of 
the  movement.  If  a  poet  sets  out  with  a  passage 
expanded  to  the  full  with  imagery  and  implication, 
in  which  almost  every  word  is  suggestive  of  wide 
horizons  of  thought,  and  carries  inference  behind 
it  as  complicated  as  those  which  lie  in  simple  ex- 
temal  manifestations  of  nature,  it  is  useless  for 
him  to  go  back  afterwards  to  a  more  limited  and 
statuesque  mode  of  expression.  Even  a  person  of 
little  cultivation  would  feel  at  once  the  violation 
of  artistic  proportion.  A  relative  degree  of  heat 
and  intensity  must  be  maintained  at  the  risk  of 
the  work  being  as  a  whole  unendurable.  But  if 
a  more  restricted  field  of  imagination  be  ^pealed 
to  at  the  outset,  the  work  may  be  the  more  easily 
and  perfectly  carried  out  in  simpler  and  narrower 
limits.  In  abstract  music,  balance,  proportion, 
equality  in  the  range  of  emotional  and  structural 
elements,  are  some  of  the  most  important  con- 
ditions. Not  that  there  is  to  be  equal  intensity 
all  through,  but  that  the  salient  and  subordinate 
parts  shall  be  fairly  proportionate;  and  this 
cannot  be  tested  or  stated  by  formulas  of  science, 
but  only  by  cultivated  artistic  instinct.  In 
music  the  art  of  expressing  an  idea  within 
the  limits  and  after  the  manner  necessary  for 
abstract  music  had  to  be  discovered.  The  pro- 
cess of  selection  from  experimental  types  had 
brought  this  to  the  dosest  point  consistent  with 
completeness  in  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th  cen- 
tury. At  that  time  the  disposition  of  the  musical 
mind  was  specially  set  upon  obviously  intel- 
ligible order  and  certainty  in  the  structural  aspect 
of  works.  It  was  a  necessary  condition  for  art  to 
go  through ;  and  though  not  by  any  means  the 
sole  or  supreme  condition  of  excellence,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  satisfaction  derived  from  the 
sense  of  its  achievement  should  cause  people,  in 
social  circumstances  which  were  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable, to  put  disproportionate  stress  upon  it ; 
and  that  modem  writers  who  have  not  been  able 
to  keep  pace  with  the  inevitable  inarch  and  change 
in  the  conditions  of  musical  utterance  should  still 
insist  on  it  as  if  it  were  the  ultimate  aim  of  art : 
whereas  in  fisct  its  prominence  in  that  epoch  was 
a  passing  phase  having  considerable  dependence 
upon  unique  social  conditions,  and  its  existence 
in  art  at  any  time  is  only  one  of  numberiess  con- 
stituent elements.  Hie  condition  of  art  of  that 
time  enabled  the  greatest  composers  to  express 
the  utmost  of  their  ideas,  and  to  satisfy  their 
audiences,  within  the  limits  of  a  very  simple  group 
of  harmonies.  And  this  simplified  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  buildinff  their  works  to  the  utmost.  Haydn 
manipulates  the  resources  which  lie  within  such 
limits  to  admiration.  Hardly  any  composer  so 
successfully  made  uniformity  out  of  compounded 
diversity  on  a  small  scale.  He  delights  in 
making  the  separate  limbs  of  a  subject  of  afferent 
lengths,  and  yet,  out  of  their  total  sum,  attaining 
a  perfect  and  convincing  symmetry.  The  har- 
monic progression  of  the  subjects  is  uniformly 
obedient  to  the  principles  of  a  form  which  is  on  a 
preconceived  plan,  and  without  some  such  device 
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the  monotoiiy  of  weU-baUmced  phnsM  most  toon 
have  become  weaiisome.  With  regmrd  to  the 
actual  distribntioii  of  the  movementB,  Haydn 
does  not  depart  from  that  already  fiMniliar  in  the 
works  of  earlier  oompoeers.  Oat  of  40  sonatas, 
oomprising  works  for  pianoforte  alone,  for  piano- 
forte with  accompaniment,  and  some  adaptations, 
zo  haTe  only  two  movements,  39  have  three, 
and  only  one  has  four,  this  last  comprising  the 
only  Scheriando  in  the  whole  collection  o?  one 
hundred  and  eleven  movements.  Nearly  all  the 
first  movements  are  in  binary  form  with  an  occa- 
sional rondo;  the  last  is  (tften  a  rondo,  more 
often  in  binary  form,  and  occasionally  a  theme 
and  variations.  In  the  sonatas  which  have  more 
than  two  movements,  at  least  twice  as  many  re- 
tain the  old  adagio  as  those  which  have  the 
eharacteristic  minuet  and  trio;  but  as  a  set-ofi^ 
several  of  the  sonatas  either  conclude  with  a 
dance  form,  or  a  rondo,  or  set  of  variations  in  the 
'Tempo  di  Minuetto.* 

The  actual  structure  of  the  movements  pre- 
sents occasional  peculiarities.  In  a  few  cases 
the  pure  old  binary  type,  with  repeat  of  first 
subject  at  the  beginninff  of  the  second  half^  re- 
appears. A  considerable  number  are  in  the 
composite  form,  in  which  the  first  subject  makes 
two  distinct  reappearances  in  full  in  the  second 
half,  as  before  described.  The  two  halves  of  the 
movement  are  generaUr,  but  not  invariably,  re- 
peated— the  first  half  almost  invariably;  infi^t, 
the  absence  of  the  double  bar  in  the  middle  of 
the  Sonata  in  D  major  (no.  32  in  Breitkopf  & 
Harters  edition)  appears  to  be  the  only  exception. 
The  distribution  of  subjects  in  >^lftwwiTig  keys 
appears  to  be  absolutely  without  exception,  as 
tonic  and  dominant,  or  tonic  minor  and  relative 
major.  Each  movement  has  usually  two  distinct 
aubjects,  but  occasionally,  as  is  observable  in 
Haydn's  predecessors,  the  second  is  not  strongly 
marked.  In  a  few  cases  the  same  subject  serves 
for  both  sections.  There  are  a  few  examples  of 
his  anticipating  Beethoven's  usage  of  introducing 
clear  accessory  subjects  to  carry  on  the  sections. 
Thus  the  above-mentioned  Sonata  in  D  major 
begins  as  follows: — 


^^^^^^m 


and  after  completing  the  period  proceeds  in  the 
same  key  with  this  distinct  accessory  subject : 


f  I    Mil    i^|ll      h    I 


«la 


Haydn  illustrates  forcibly  the  usefulness  of  de- 
fining the  main  division  of  the  movement,  not 
only  by  emphasising  the  harmonic  formula  of  the 
cadence,  but  by  appending  to  it  a  characW||^tic 
phrase  or  figure,  the  position  of  which,  Imme- 
diately before  the  full  stop,  renders  it  particularly 
easy  to  recognise.  The  purpose  and  fitness  of  this 
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has  been  already  discussed.  Haydn's  cadeiio»> 
figures  are  generally  peculiarly  attiactive,  and 
seem  to  be  made  so  of  set  purpose.  The  follow- 
ing is  one  of  the  fullest  and  longeat  illnstratioB^ 
from  a  Sonata  in  Eb : — 


As  a  rule  the  outlines  of  his  binary  movemeoti 
are  more  persistently  regular  than  those  of  his 
rondos.  Haydn  was  the  &st  composer  of  mark  to 
adopt  the  rondo  with  frequency  in  sonatas.  It  had 
existed  in  isolation  and  in  suites  for  a  long  while, 
and  examples  there  are  in  plenty  by  Couperin  and 
other  early  Frenchmen,  who  were  much  given  to 
it;  and  idso  by  various  members  of  the  Badi 
family,  including  the  great  John  Sebastian.  Bat 
hundreds  of  sonatas,  firom  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  grade,  may  be  taken  at  random  with  a 
fair  probability  of  not  finding  a  single  example 
The  mfluenoe  uf  the  opera  may  probably  be  here 
traced  again ;  in  the  set  tunes  and  danoe  types 
as  significantly  as  in  the  general  structure.  How- 
ever, though  Haydn's  kind  of  rondo  is  pecnliariy 
fiuniliar  and  characteristic,  he  does  not  make  use 
of  the  form  in  his  sonatas  nearly  so  proportionatdy 
often  as  later  composers  da  The  proportion  in 
comparison  with  Mosart  is  almost  as  one  to  twa 
The  value  and  ^propriateness  of  this  fonn  is  a 
matter  of  opinion.  The  greatest  masters  have 
used  it  frequently,  and  BMthoven  with  the  pro- 
foundest  effect.  The  usage  of  some  other  com- 
posers may  be  fairly  described  as  obtrusively 
obvious,  and  it  lends  itself  with  greater  readiness 
than  any  other  plan  of  its  scope  to  frivolity  and 
commonplace.  Haydn's  subjects  are  often  singu- 
larly slight,  but  his  development  of  the  form  is 
almost  uways  ingenious.  Thus  he  varies  his  dis- 
position of  the  q>isodes,  so  that  sometimes  the 
main  subject  and  a  single  episc<dical  subject  al- 
ternate in  different  circumstances -throughout;  at 
other  times  they  are  disposed  so  as  to  resemble 
the  recapitulation  in  binary  form.  In  the  returns 
of  the  main  theme  he  slways  exerdsee  some 
consideration.  In  hardly  any  case  does  he  simply 
repeat  the  theme  as  it  stands  throughout ;  com- 
monly each  reappearance  is  a  fresh  variation. 
Occasionally  the  middle  repeats  are  variations, 
and  the  first  and  last  statements  simple  and '  iden- 
tical ;  and  sometimes  variations  of  themf»  and 
episode  alternate.  In  all  such  points  his  readiness 
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and  energy  are  apparent,  and  make  his  treatment 
of  the  form  a  model  in  its  particular  line. 

The  slow  movements  of  all  the  compoeers  of 
eonatas  till  Beethoven*8  time  are  rather  artificial 
and  inclined  to  pose,  owing  partly  to  the  weakness 
and  want  of  sustaining  power  in  their  instru- 
ments. They  contain  too  little  of  the  deep  and 
liberal  feeling  which  is  necessary  to  make  the 
highest  impression,  and  too  mVich  decorative  fin- 
ger-play, corresponding  no  doubt  to  the  roulades 
and  vocal  gymnastics  for  which  operatic  singers 
found  such  admirable  opportunities  in  the  slow 
beats  of  adagios.  Haydn  s  management  of  such 
things  is  artistic,  and  he  occasionally  strikes  upon 
an  interesting  subject,  but  hardly  any  of  the 
movements  approach  to  the  qualities  expected  in 
the  ideal  slow  movement  of  modem  times. 
y  His  distribution  of  the  keys  of  the  movements 
/  is  simple.  In  some  of  the  earlier  Sonatas  all  three 
are  in  the  same,  or  major  and  minor  of  the  same 
key.  In  more  mature  examples  he  adopts  the 
familiar  antithesis  of  subdominant,  which  in  later 
works  preponderates  so  strongly.  In  one  case 
he  adopts  a  very  unusual  antiSiesis.  This  is  in 
the  largest  and  most  elaborate  of  all  the  sonatas, 
of  which  the  first  and  last  movements  are  in  £  b, 
and  the  middle  movement  in  £  H 

#ne  peint  requires  notice  in  connection  with 
his  violin  sonatas,  viz.  that  they  are  the  very  re- 
yerse  of  those  of  the  great  school  of  half  a  century 
earlier ;  for  inasmuch  as  with  them  the  violin  was 
everything,  with  Haydn  it  was  next  to  nothing. 
Except  in  obviously  late  sonatas  it  does  little  more 
than  timidly  accompany  the  pianoforte.  It  was 
in  this  manner  that  the  violin,  having  departed 
grandly  by  the  front  door  in  the  old  style,  crept 
back  again  into  modem  instrumental  music  by 
the  back.  But  small  as  such  beginnings  were, 
Haydn's  later  and  fuller  examples  are  the  osten- 
sible starting-point  of  a  class  of  music  which  in 
the  present  century  has  extended  the  domain  of 
the  solo  sonata,  by  enlarging  its  effective  scope, 
and  obtaining  a  new  province  for  experiment  in 
the  combination  of  other  instruments  with  the 
pianoforte  upon  equal  terms,  and  with  equal 
respect  to  their  several  idiosyncrasies. 

Jahn  Christian  Bach,  the  youngest  son  of 
John  Sebastian,  was  Haydn*s  contemporary  and 
junior  by  three  years.  In  his  day  he  was  con- 
sidered an  important  composer  for  tiie  pianoforte, 
and  his  style  is  held  to  have  had  some  influence 
upon  Mozart.  A  sonata  of  his,  in  Bb,  op.  17, 
is  fluent  and  easily  written,  but  not  particularly 
interesting,  and  thoroughly  in  the  style  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  i8th  century.  It  consists  of 
three  movements,  all  in  binary  form  of  the  older 
type.  Another  sonata,  in  C  minor,  is,  for  the 
date,  in  very  singular  form;  beginning  with  a 
slow  movement,  having  a  fugue  in  the  middle, 
and  ending  with  a  'Tempo  di  Gavotta.'  Its 
style  is  not  strikingly  massive,  but  there  are 
many  traits  in  it  which  show  that  his  parentage 
was  not  entirely  without  influence.  The  fugue, 
though  ably  written,  has  too  much  of  the  hybrid 
efiect  common  in  such  works,  after  the  harmonic 
Btractural  ideas  had  laid  strong  hold  of  men's 
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minds,  to  be  worthy  of  comparison  with  the 
genuine  adhievements  of  his  father.  The  style 
of  the  work  is  broad,  however,  and  some  ideas 
and  turns  of  expression  may  not  unreasonably 
be  taken  to  justify  the  influence  attributed  to 
him. 

The  difference  of  age  between  Haydn  and 
Mozart  was  twenty-four  years,  but  in  this  interval 
there  was  less  change  in  the  form  of  the  sonata 
than  might  be  expected.  It  was,  in  &ct,  an  almost 
stationary  period,  w&en  the  attainment  of  satis- 
factory structural  principles  by  the  labours  of  a 
century  and  more  of  composers  left  men  time  to 
pause  and  contemplate  what  speared  to  them 
to  be  perfection ;  the  rhythmic  wave  of  progress 
poised  almost  balanced  for  a  short  time  before 
the  rush  which  brought  about  an  unexpected 
oulnunation  in  Beethoven. 

The  difference  between  Haydn  and  Mozart  is 
plainly  neither  in  structure  nor  altogether  in 
style  of  thought  and  expression,  but  in  advantages 
of  temporal  position.  Haydn  began  nearer  to  tiie 
time  of  struggle  and  uncertainty.  He  found 
much  ready  to  his  hand,  and  he  tested  it  and 
applied  it,  and  improved  it ;  and  when  Mozart 
came  there  was  little  to  do  but  adapt  his  supreme 
gifts  of  fluency,  clearness,  and  beauty  of  melody 
to^orify  the  edifice. 

The  progression  of  artistic  instinct  is  at  pre- 
sent an  unexplained  phenomenon;  it  can  only 
be  judged  from  observation  that  the  children  ci 
a  later  generation  are  bom  with  a  predisposed 
facility  to  realise  in  perfect  clearness  the  forms 
which  preceding  generations  have  been  wander- 
ing)y  and  dimly  striving  after.  It  is  possible 
that  the  afi&nity  between  genuine  music  and  the 
mental  conditions  of  the  race  is  so  dose  that  the 
progress  of  the  latter  carries  the  former  with  it 
as  part  of  the  same  organic  development.  At  all 
events,  Mozart  was  gined  with  an  extraordinary 
and  hitherto  unsurpassed  instinct  for  formal  per- 
fection, and  his  highest  achievements  lie  not  more 
in  the  tunes  which  have  so  captivated  the  world, 
than  in  the  perfect  symmetry  of  his  best  works. 
Like  Haydn,  his  ideas  are  naturally  restricted 
within  limits  which  simplify  to  the  utmost  the 
development  of  the  form  which  follows  from  them. 
They  move  in  such  perfect  obedience  to  the  limits 
and  outlines  of  the  harmonic  progressions  which 
most  certainly  characterise  the  key,  that  the 
structural  system  becomes  arohiteotuially  patent 
and  recognisable  to  all  listeners  that  have  any 
understanding.  In  his  time  these  formal  outlines 
were  fresh  enough  to  bear  a  great  deal  of  use 
without  losing  their  sweetness ;  and  Mozart  used 
them  with  remarkable  regularity.  Out  of  thirty- 
six  of  his  best-known  sonatas,  twenty-nine  are 
in  the  now  fitmiliar  order  of  three  movements,  and 
no  less  than  thirty-three  have  the  first  movement 
in  binary  form.  That  binary  form  is  moreover  so 
regular,  that  the  same  pauses  and  the  same  suc- 
cessions of  harmony,  and  the  same  occurrences 
of  various  kinds,  may  often  be  safely  anticipated 
at  the  same  point  in  the  progress  of  the  move- 
ments. He  makes  some  use,  onen  conspicuously, 
of  the  device  of  repeating  short  phrases  con- 
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secntiTely,  which  has  already  been  described  in 
connection  with  Scarlatti's  work.  Thus  in  a 
Sonata  in  D  major  for  Violin  and  Pianoforte, 
the  first  section  of  the  first  movement  may  be 
divided  into  seven  distinct  passages,  each  of  which 
is  severally  repeated  in  some  form  or  other  con- 
secntively.  There  are  some  peculiarities,  such  as 
the  introdnction  of  a  new  sabject  in  the  working- 
ont  portion  of  the  work,  instead  of  keeping  con- 
sistently to  developmei^^^^principal  ideas ; 
and  the  filling  of  the  o^PRs  of  a  rondo  with 
a  variety  of  different  ideas,  severally  distinct; 
bnt  as  these  points  are  not  the  precursors 
of  fhrther  development,  they  are  hardly  worth 
discussing.  It  oxdy  requires  to  be  pointed  out 
that  occasionally  in  pianoforte  and  other  sonatas 
he  makes  experiments  in  novel  distribution  and 
entirely  original  manipulation  of  the  structural 
elements  of  binary  and  other  forms ;  which  is 
sufficient  to  prove  not  only  that  he  recognised 
the  fitness  of  other  outlines  besides  those  that 
he  generally  adopted,  but  that  he  was  capable 
of  i^apting  himself  to  novel  situations,  if  there 
had  been  any  call  for  effort  in  that  direction. 
As  it  happened,  the  drcnmstances  both  of  musical 
and  social  life  were  unique,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
tetisfy  the  highest  critical  taste  of  his  day  without 
the  effort  of  finding  a  new  point  of  departure. 

His  treatment  of  rondo-form  is  different  and 
less  elementary  than  Haydn's.  Haydn  most  com- 
monly used  a  very  decisively  sectional  system, 
in  which  every  characteristic  portion,  especially 
the  theme,  was  marked  off  distinct  and  complete. 
This  accorded  with  the  primitive  idea  of  rondos  as 
exemplified,  often  very  hi^pily,  in  the  works  of 
early  French  composers,  and  m  certain  forms  of 
vocal  music  The  root<idea  i^pears  in  the  most 
elementary  stages  of  musical  intelligence  as  a  dis- 
tinct verse  or  tune  which  forms  the  staple  of  the 
whole  matter,  and  is,  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  inter- 
spersed with  digressions  of  subordinate  interest. 
It  is  so  obvious  a  means  of  arriving  at  something 
like  structural  balance,  that  it  probably  existed 
in  times  even  before  the  earliest  of  which  evi- 
dence remains.  In  the  earliest  specimens  to  be 
found  in  sonatas,  the  traces  of  their  kinship 
can  be  clearly  fcdlowed.  Beference  has  been 
already  made  to  the  two  examples  in  the  sonatas 
by  Paradies,  which  consist  of  an  aria,  a  con- 
trasting passage,  and  then  the  aria  pure  and 
simple  again,  and  so  forth.  Haydn  adopted  the 
same  general  outline.  He  frequently  begins  with 
a  complete  theme  systematically  set  out  with 
double  bars  and  repeats,  and  a  full  conclusion. 
He  then  begins  something  entirely  different 
either  in  a  new  related  key,  or  in  the  minor 
of  the  principal  key,  and  makes  a  complete  whole 
of  that  also,  and  so  on  right  through,  alternating 
his  main  tune  with  one  or  more  others  aU 
equally  complete.  Under  such  circumstances 
his  principle  of  giving  variations  at  each  return 
of  the  theme  or  repetition  of  an  episode  is 
almost  indispensable  to  avoid  monotony.  Mozart 
rarely  makes  any  point  of  this  plan  of  adopting 
variations  in  his  sonata-rondos,  because  it  is 
not  required.    He  does  not  often  cast  his  theme 
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in  such  extremely  distinct  outlines.  In  simeinre 
it  is  more  what  an  ordinary  binary  subject  would 
be ;  that  is,  complete  and  distinct  in  itself  as  an 
idea»  without  being  so  carried  out  as  to  make  its 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the  movement  a 
matter  of  secondary  rather  than  intrinsic  con- 
sequence. Haydn's  conception  is  perfectly  just 
and  rational,  but  Moeart's  is  more  mature.  Th» 
theme  and  its  episodes  are  more  closely  inter- 
woven, and  the  development  of  the  whole  has 
a  more  consistent  and  imifonn  texture.  Moiart 
does  not  avoid  varying  his  theme ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  constantly  puts  in  the  most  delicate 
strokes  of  detail,  and  of  graceful  adornment^  and 
sometimes  resorts  to  deUghtfully  ready  develop- 
ment of  its  resources ;  but  with  him  it  is  not  so 
indispensable,  because  his  conception  of  the  form 
gives  it  BO  much  more  freedom  and  elasticity. 

The  central  movement  of  his  three-movement 
sonatas  is  almost  invariablv  a  slow  one,  com- 
nymly  in  the  key  of  the  subdominant.  Tlie  style 
of  these  is  characteristic  of  the  time;  that  is* 
racier  artificial  and  full  of  graces,  which  require 
to  be  given  with  a  somewhat  conscious  elegance 
of  manner,  not  altogether  consonant  with  the 
spirit  of  later  times.  They  rarely  touch  the  point 
of  feeling  expected  in  modem  movements  of  the 
kind,  because  the  conception  fimned  of  the  proper 
function  of  the  slow  movement  in  his  time  was 
clearly  alien  to  that  of  the  19th  century.  As 
specimens  of  elegance  and  taste,  however,  Mo- 
zart's examples  probably  attain  the  highest  point 
^possible  in  their  particular  genus. 

The  technique  of  his  sonatas,  frt>m  the  point  of 
view  of  instrumental  resource,  is  richer  and  fuller 
than  Haydn's,  but  still  thin  and  rather  empty 
in  sound  to  ears  that  are  accustomed  to  the 
wonderful  development  of  the  resouroee  of  the 
modem  pianoforte ;  bat  the  refinement  and  self- 
oontainment  of  his  style  make  him  particularly 
acceptable  to  artists  who  idealise  finish  and  ele- 
gance in  solo  perfonnanoe,  and  nicety  detuembh 
in  works  for  combined  instruments,  as  the  highest 
and  most  indispensable  condition  of  art.  His  in- 
stinct for  adapting  his  thoughts  to  instrumental 
idiosyncrasies  was  of  a  very  high  order  when  the 
instruments  were  familiar  and  properly  developed. 
This  with  the  pianoforte  was  not  yet  achieved, 
and  consequently  some  of  his  forms  of  expression 
are  hardly  adapted  to  its  nature,  and  seem  in 
these  days  to  be  rather  compromises  than  perfectly 
suitable  utterances. 

With  regard  to  the  technical  matter  of  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  pianofbrte^ 
Mozart's  contemporary,  Muzio  dementi^  occn- 

Eies  a  most  important  position.  Clementi,  in 
is  early  days,  according  to.  his  own  admission, 
applied  himself  rather  to  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  playing  than  to  the  matter  to  be 
played,  and  attained  a  degree  and  a  kind  of 
mastery  which  no  one  before  his  time  had  heard 
the  like  of.  When  he  began  to  apply  himself 
more  to  the  matter,  this  study  served  him  in 
good  stead ;  and  his  divination  of  the  treatment 
most  appropriate  to  the  instrument^  expanded  by 
this  means  in  practical  application,  marks  ms 
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'^  .t;  >  M  among  the  very  first  in  wHioh  the 
ic  qualities  of  modem  pianoforte  music  on 
>  .y  scale  are  shown.  They  begin  to  approach 
'ac  broad  and  almost  orches^al  style  which 
<  -netimes  said  to  be  characteristic  ^  of  Bee- 
V  an ;  and  the  nse  of  octaves  and  fuller  combin- 
■  ns  of  sound,  and  the  occasional  irruption  of 
I  usages  which  brfng  into  play  stronger  muscles 
tnan  those  of  the  fingers,  are  all  in  the  direction 
of  modem  usage.  In  respect  of  structure,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  consider  more  than  that  he  commonly 
accepted  the  three*  movement  type  of  sonata,  be- 
ginning with  a  movement  in  binary  form  and 
ending  with  a  rondo,  and  having  a  slow  movement 
in  the  middle.  His  handling  is  firee  and  at  the 
same  time  thoroughly  under  controL  One  of  his 
characteristics  is  the  love  of  importing  Uttle 
touches  of  learning  or  scientific  ingenuity  into 
the  treatment ;  as  in  the  Sonata  in  G  (<^  four 
movements)  in  which  two  canons  in  direct  and 
contrary  motion  take  the  place  of  the  minuet 
and  trio.  In  another  sonata,  in  F,  one  figure  is 
woven  through  the  whole  substance  of  .the  first 
movement,  appearing  in  the  different  sections  di- 
minished and  inveiied,  and  in  various  phases  of 
expression  which  quite  alter  its  aspect.  His  slow 
movements  are  sometimes  equally  simple  and  ex- 
pressive, but  also  firequently.  of  that  ornamental 
order  which  has  been  sufficiently  commented  on. 
In  one  celebrated,  case  he  anticipated  the 
modem  taste  for  programme  by  calling  one  of 
his  longest  and  most  pretentious  sonatas  'Di- 
done  abbandonata.  Scena  tragica.'  But  ap- 
pearance of  dramatic  purpose  does  not  turn  him 
aside  firom  regularity  of  form  any  more  than  in 
other  sonatas.  His  style  is  not  exempt  firom  the 
family  likeness  which  is  observable  in  all  com- 
posers of  the  latter  part  of  the  century.  His 
ideas  are  large  and  broad,  and  not  unworthy  to 
have  exerted  scmie  influence  upon  both  Mozart  and 
Beethoven.  A  certain  dryness  and  reticence 
makes  him  unlikely  to  be  greatly  in  &vour  in 
modem  times,  but  his  place  as  an  important 
figure  in  the  development  of  the  sonata  in  its 
ration  with  the  pianoforte  is  assured. 

One  further  composer  who  deserves  some  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  the  sonata  before 
Beethoven*!  time  is  J.  L.  Dussek,  who  was 
bom  ten  years  after  Clementi,  and  soon  after 
Mozart.  His  most  noteworthy  characteristics 
are  an  individual  though  not  incisive  style,  and 
an  instinct  of  a  high  order  for  the  qualities 
ftnd  requirements  of  the  pianoforte.  There  is 
some  diversity  in  point  <^  value  between  his 
early  and  his  later  sonatas.  The  former  are 
rather  narrow  in  idea  and  structure,  whereas  the 
latter,  such  as  Opus  70  in  Ab,  are  quite  re- 
markable for  freedom  and  elaboration  of  form 
and  subject.  Both  in  this  sonata  and  in  the 
Opus  77  he  makes  use  of  the  hitherto  almost 
nuknown  device  of  extending  the  efiect  of  the 
first  sections  by  subordinate  transitions  as  well 
as  by  accessory  subjects.  In  the  first  movement 
of  Opus  70  there  is  Uie  unusual  feature  of  a  happy, 
modulation  out  and  back  again  in  the  actual 
substance  of  the  second  subject — a  characteristic 
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which  18  common  enough  in  the  works  of  such 
modems  as  Schumann  and  Brahms,  but  was 
exceedingly  rare  in  Dussek^s  time.  Another 
characteristic  which  Dussek  has  in  common  with 
more  modem  writers  is  the  infusion  of  a  certain 
amount  of  sense  and  sentiment  even  into  his 
passages  and  flourishes,  which  with  his  im- 
mediate predecessors  had  been  too  conmionly 
barren.  He  alsotakes  thought  to  enliven  his 
recapitulations  ^^^^nation  or  ingeniously  di- 
versified transpo^^Bof  order  in  the  ideas  (aa 
in  Opus  77).  His  writing  for  the  instrument  is 
brilliaiit  and  sparkling,  and  has  certain  premo- 
nitions of  Weber  in  it.  The  ideas  are  sometimes, 
even  in  his  best  works,  trite  and  vapid,  but  more 
often  delicate  and  attractive.  The  slow  move- 
ments have  a  sustained  and  serious  manner,  also 
unusual  in  his  time,  and  said  to  be  derived  from 
his  having  studied  the  organ  considerably  in  his 
younger,  days.  He  stands  historically  with 
giants  on  either  hand,  and  this  has  contributed 
to  make  him  appear  somewhat  of  a  parenthesis 
in  the  direct  course  of  sonata  development. 
Their,  vastness  of  artistic  proportion  did  not 
however  suppress  his  personality,  or  extinguish 
his  individuality,  whidi  is  still  clear  in  his  own 
line,  and  has  exerted  some  influence  both  upon 
the  modem  style  of  playinff,  and  also  upon  the 
style  of  musical  thought  of  a  few  modem  com- 
posers for  the  pianoforte  to  whom  the  giants 
did  not  strongly  appeal. 

The. direct  line  of  development  after  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Clementi,  is  obviously  continued 
in  Beethoven.  As  we  have  pointed  out,  the 
changes  which  took  place  after  Emmanuel  Baoh*s 
labours  were  lees  rapid  and  remarkable  than  in 
times  preceding.  The  finishing  touches  had  been 
put  to  the  structural  mtem,  and  men  were  so 
delighted  with  its  perKction  as  structure,  that 
they  were  content  to  hear  it  repeated  over  and 
over  again  without  calling  for  variety  or  indi- 
viduality in  the  treatment,  and  very  often  with- 
out caring  much  about  the  quality  of  the  thing 
said.  The  other, side  of  development  was  tech- 
niqaL  The  pianoforte  being  a  new  instrument, 
the  manner  of  musical  speech  best  adapted  to  it 
had  to  be  discovered.  With  the  earlier  com- 
posers forms  of  expression  better  suited  to  other 
instruments  were  adopted;  but  by  degrees 
experiments  in  effect  and  assiduous  attention  to 
the  capabilities  of  the  hand,  such  as  Clementi 
gave  in  his  early  years,  had  brought  the  me- 
chanism of  expression  to  a  tolerably  consistent 
and  complete  state;  so  that  when  Beethoven 
appifiued  he  was  spared  the  waste  of  force  inci- 
dent to  having  to  overcome  elementary  problems 
of  instrumental  technique,  and  the  waste  of 
effect  incidental  to  compromises,  and  was  en- 
abled to  concentrate  all  his  powers  upon  the 
musical  material. 

Beethoven's  works  introduce  a  new  element 
into  the  problem,  and  one  that  complicates  mat- 
ters *^~--~"r-bly.  With  his  predecessors 
struct       '  city  had  been  a  paramount  con- 

siden  <  1  often  straitened  somewhat  the 
freed<<...  idea.    The  actual  subjects  seem 
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drilled  into  %  regular  shApe,  admitting  of  very 
little  varUtioxi,  in  order  that  the  development 
of  the  movement  might  march  direct  and 
nndeyiating  in  its  familiar  course.  Musicians 
had  anived  at  that  artificial  state  of  mind  which 
deliberately  chose  to  be  conscious  of  formal 
elements.  Their  misconception  was  a  natural 
one.  The  existing  conditions  of  art  might  lead 
A  man  to  notice  that  uncultivated  people  de- 
lighted in  simple  and  singletlines,  and  that  culti- 
vated people  enjoyed  the  coitibination  of  several, 
when  disposed  aoocoding  to  certain  laws,  and  to 
conclude  from  this  that  the  disposition  was  of 
more  importance  than  the  matter.  But,  in  fiust» 
the  mind  is  led  from  point  to  point  by  feelings 
which  follow  the  ideas,  and  of  th^se  and  their 
interdependence  and  development  it  is  necessarily 
conscious ;  but  of  the  form  it  is  not  actively  oon- 
soions  unlestf  the  ideas  have  not  sufficient  force 
to  possess  ity  or  the  necessities  of  logical  conse- 
quence ar»>  outrageously  violated.  It  is  only 
under  peculiar  so^al  and  intellectual  conditions 
that  structural  qualities  can  be  so  excessively 
emphasised.  The  production  of  a  genuine  master 
must  be  ultimately  reducible  to  logical  analysis, 
but  not  on  the  spot  or  at  once;  and  to  insist 
upon  art  being  so  immediately  verifiable  is  not 
only  to  set  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  its 
historical  development  upside  down,  but  to  refer 
the  enjoyment  oi  its  highest  achievements  to  the 
contemplation  of  dry  bones.  The  imagination 
and  the  reason  must  both  be  satisfied,  but  before 
all  things  the  imagination. 

In  the  middle  years  of  the  i8th  century 
the  imaginative  side  had  not  a  fair  chance. 
Music  was  too  much  dependent  upon  the  narrow 
limits  ofihe^Haste  of  polite  circles,  and  the  field 
of  appeal  to  emotion  was  not  free.  But  when 
at  last  the  natural  man  threw  off  the  incubus 
that  had  so  long  oppressed  him,  the  spiritual 
uprising  and  the  broadening  of  life  brought  a 
new  kind  of  vigour  into  art   and   literature. 

I  Beethoven  was  the  first  great  composer  to  whom 
the  limitiess  field  of  unconventionalised  human 
emotidh  was  opened,  and  his  disposition  was 
ready  for  the  opportunity.  Even  in  the  ordinary 
trifles  of  life  he  sometimes  showed  by  an  appar- 
entiy  superfluous  rebellion  against  polite  usages 
his  antipathy  to  artificiality,  and  conversely  tiie 
bent  of  his  sympathy  towards  nxmustakeable 
realities  of  human  feeling.  He  thus  became  the 
prototype  of  genuine  modem  music,  and  the  first 
exponent  of  its  essential  qualities;  and  the 
sonata  form  being  ready  in  its  main  outlines  for 
his  ikse,  and  artistic  instinct  having  achieved  the 
most  perfect  spontanaty  in  its  employment^  he 
took  possession  of  it  as  an  appropriate  mode  of 
formulating  some  of  the  richest  and  most  im- 
pressive of  his  thoughts. yWith  him  the  Idea 
asserted  its  rights.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
structure  is  ignored,  but  that  the  utmost  expan- 
sion and  liberty  is  admitted  in  the  expression  of 
the  vital  parts  which  can  be  made  consistent 
with  perfect  balance  in  the  unfolding  of  the 
whole;  and  this  obviously  depends  upon  the 
powers  of  the  composer.    Under  su/sh  dreum- 
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stances  he  can  only  be  guided  by  the  higlietfi 
developm^it  of  instinct,  for  the  process  of 
balance  and  distribution  beocnnes  so  complicated 
that  it  is  almost  out  of  the  reach  of  oonscioas 
analysis,  much  more  of  the  dictation  of  sdenoa. 
The  evolution  of  this  vital  ingredient^  the  idel^ 
is  so  obscure  and  difficult  that  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  enter  upon  it  in  this  place.  It  is  an 
unhappy  &ot  that  the  sdentists  who  hAve  en- 
deavourad  to  elucidate  musi6^  with  a  few  great 
and  honourable  exceptions,  foresemng  that  the 
analysis  of  ideas  was  quite  beyond  their  reach, 
at  aU  events  until  immense  advances  are  made 
in  the  sciences  which  have  direct  reference  to 
the  human  organism,  have  set  their  faces  to  the 
structural  elements,  as  if  music  consisted  of 
nothing  but  lines  and  sui&oes.  The  existanoe 
of  idea  is  so  habitually  ignored  that  it  neces- 
sarily appears  to  be  nonexistent  in  their  estimate 
of  art.  On  the  other  hand,  the  philosopben 
who  have  said  anything  about  it  appear  on  the 
surface  not  to  be  in  accord;  though  in  reality 
their  views  are  both  compatible  and  necessary, 
but  require  a  more  detailed  experience  of  the 
art  and  of  its  historical  development  to  explain 
their  interaction.  But  meanwhile  the  external 
method  of  the  scientists  gains  disproportionate 
preeminence,  and  conscientions  people  feel  un- 
easilv  that  there  may  be  no  such  things  as  ideas 
at  all,  and  that  they  will  be  doing  better  to 
apply  themselves  to  mathematics.  And  yet  the 
idea  is  everything,  and  without  it  music  is  abso- 
lutely null  and  void ;  and  though  a  groat  aiid 
comprehensive  mathematician  may  make  an 
analysis  after  the  event,  a  synthesis  which  is 
merely  the  fruit  of  his  calculations  wiU  be 
nothing  more  than  a  sham  and  an  imposture. 
In  £GM;t  the  formulation  of  the  idea  is  a  most 
vital  matter  in  musical  history,  and  its  progress 
can  be  traced  from  the  earliest  times,  prooe^ing 
simultaneously  with  the  development  of  the 
general  structure  of  the  sonata.  The  expressive 
raw  material  was  drawn  from  various  eouroes. 
The  style  of  expression  developed  under  the  in- 
fluences of  religion  in  the  ages  preceding  the 
beginnings  of  instrumental  music,  supplied  some- 
thing ;  dance  music  of  all  orders,  mimetic  and 
merely  rhythmic,  supplied  much ;  the  pseudo* 
realism  of  the  drama,  in  respect  of  vocal  inflexioii 
and  imitations  of  natural  circumstances,  also 
something;  and  the  instincts  surviving  in  the 
race  from  countiess  past  ages,  the  actual  cries 
arising  from  spontaneous  nervous  reaction,  and 
many  other  similar  causes,  had  a  share  in  sug- 
gestion, and  in  actual,  though  unrealised,  motiTS 
power.  And  all  these,  oompoundedand  inseparably 
intermingled,  supplied  the  basis  of  the  expressive 
element  in  music.  Through  all  the  time  from 
Monteverde  to  Beethoven  this  expressive  elemmt 
was  being  more  and  more  dearly  drawn  into  com- 
pact and  definite  proportions ;  floating  at  first 
vaguely  on  the  surface,  springing  out  in  flashes  of 
exceptional  brightness  here  and  there,  and  at 
times  presenting  almost  perfect  maturity  by  fits 
of  individual  good  fortune ;  but  hardlv  ever  so 
free  but  that  some  of  the  matrix  is  rolt  to  be 
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cBoging  to  the  ore.  It  obtained  oomplete  bnt 
netriotod  Bymmetiy  with  the  oomposen  imme- 
difttely  preoeding  Beethoven,  but  anived  only 
at  last  with  him  at  that  expansion'  which  made 
it  at  onoe  perfect  and  intelligible,  and  yet  bound- 
less in  range  within  the  limits  of  the  art-material 
at  the  composer's  command.  . 

Prior  to  Beethoyen,  the  development  of  a  long 
work  was  based  upon  antitheses  of  distinct  tunes 
and  concrete  lumps  of  subject  representing  sepa- 
rate organisms,  either  merely  in  juxtaposition, 
or  loosely  connected  by  more  or  less  empty 
passages.  There  were  ideas  indeed,  but  ideas 
Umit^  and  confined  by  the  supposed  necessities 
of  the  structure  of  which  they  formed  a  part. 
But  what  Beethoven  seems  to  have  aimed*  at 
was  the  expansion  of  the  term  Mdea*  from  the 
isolated  subject  to  the  complete  whole ;  so  that 
instead  of  the  subjects  being  separate,  though 
compatible  items,  the  whole  movement,  or 
even  the  whole  work,  should  be  the  oomplete 
and  uniform  organism  which  represented  in  its 
entirety  a  new  meaning  of  the  word  'idea»*  of 
which  the  subjects,  in  their  dose  coxmection 
and  inseparable  affinities,  were  subordinate  limbs.. 
This  ^ndple  is  traceable  in  works  before  his 
time,  but  not  on  the  scale  to  which  he  carried 
it>  nor  with  his  conclusive  force.  In  &ct,  the 
condition  of  art  had  not  been  sufficiently  mature 
to  admit  the  terms  of  his  procedure,  and  it  was 
barely  mature  enough  till  he  made  it  so. 

His  early  works  were  in  conformity  with  the 
style  and  s^ctural  principles  of  his  predecessors ; 
but  he  began,  at  least  in  pianoforte  works,  to 
build  at  once  upon  the  topmost  stone  of  their 
edifice.  His  earliest  sonatas  (op.  2)  are  on  the 
scale  of  their  symphpnies.  He  began  with  the 
four-movement  plan  which  they  had  almost  en- 
tirely reserved  for  the  orchestra.  In  the  second 
sonata  he  already  produces  an  example  of  his  own 
peculiar  kind  of  slow  movement,  full,  rich,  deci- 
sive  in  form,  unafiected  in  idea»  and  com^etely 
divested  of  the  elaborate  graces  which  had  been 
before  its  most  conspicuous  feature.  In  the 
flame  sonata  also  he  produces  a  soheno,  short 
in  this  instance,  and  following  the  lines  of 
the  minuet,  but  of  the  genuine  oharacteristio 
quality,  Soon,  in  obedience  to  the  spread  of  his 
i  <  the  capacity  of  the  instrument  seems  to 
'I,  and  to  attain  an  altogether  new  richness 
d,  and  a  fullness  it  never  showed  before, 
1  many  parts  of  the  4th  Sonata  (op.  7), 

ly  the  Laigo,  which  shows  the  unmistake- 
alities  wmch  ultimately  expanded  into 
rpassed  slow  movement  of  the  Opus  106. 
.7  as  the  and  Sonata  he  puts  a  new 
■wn  the  limits  of  the  first  sections ;  he 
makes  his  second  subject  in  the  first 
t  modulate,  but  he  develops  the  cadenoe- 
D  a  very  noticeable  subject.    It  is  for- 
V   unnecessary  to  follow  in  detail  the 
'  %y8  in  which  he  expanded  the  struc- 
ents  of  the  sonata,  as  it  has  already 
ibed  in  the  article  BxirHOVKN,  and 
>  B  are  given  in  the  artide  Form.    In 
i    he  subject  and  its  treatment^  a  for- 
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tunate  opportunity  is  offered  by  a  ooincidenoe 
between  a  subordinate  subject  in  a  sonata  of 
Haydn*s  in  C,  and  a  similar  accessory  in  Beetho- 
ven s  Sonata  for  cello  and  pianoforte  in  A  major 
(op.  59),  which  serves  to  illustrate  pregnantly 
the  <&fference  of  scope  which  characterises  their 
respective  treatment.    Haydn's  is  as  follows : — 
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and  Beethoven's :— 
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v<-»  As  hM  been  already  explained,  an  expansion  of 
this  kind  makes  inevitable  a  similar  expansion 
in  the  whole  structure  of  the  movement,  and  a 
mnch  wider  choice  of  relative  keys  than  simple 
tonio  and  dominant  in  the  expositoiy  sections ; 
or  else  a  much  freer  movement  in  every  part  of 
the  sections,  and  emphasis  npon  unexpected  re- 
lations of  harmony.  £ven  without  this,  the  new 
warmth  and  intensitv  of  the  subject  precludes 
-  mere  reiteration  of  the  accustomoi  usages,  and 
necessitates  a  greater  proportionate  vitality  in 
the  subordinate  parts  of  the  work.  The  relative 
heat  must  be  maintained,  and  to  fidl  back  upon 
&miliar  formulas  would  clearly  be  a  jarring 
anomaly.  In  this  manner  the  idea  begins  to 
dictate  the  form.  But  in  order  to  carry  out 
in  equal  measure  the  development  of  the  idea, 
every  resource  that  the  range  of  music  can 
supply  must  be  admissible  to  him  that  can  wield 
it  with  relevance.  Hence  Beethoven,  as  early  as 
Opus  31,  no.  a,  reintroduces  instrumental  recita- 
tive with  extriMmlinary  effect;  Later,  he  resumes 
the  rhapsodical  movement  which  Bach  and  earlier 
composers  had  employed  in  a  different  sense,  as 
in  the  Sonata  in  £b,  op.  81,  and  in  the  third 
division  of  Uiat  in  A«  op.  xoi,  and  in  the  most 
romantic  of  romantic  movements,  the  first  in  E 
major  of  op.  109.  And  lastly,  he  brings  back 
the  fugue  as  the  closest  means  of  expressing 
a  certain  kind  of  idea.)^  In  these  cases  the  fugue 
is  not  a  retrogression,  nor  a  hybrid,  but  a  new 
adi^tation  of  an  old  and  invaluable  form  under 
the  influence  of  perfectly  assimilated  harmonic 
principles.  The  great  fugue  in  the  Sonata  in  Bb, 
op.  X06,  for  instance,  is  not  only  extraordinary 
as  a  fugue,  but  is  distributed  in  a  perfectly  ideid 
balance  of  long  contrasting  periods  in  different 
states  of  feeling,  culminating  duly  with  a  su- 
preme rush  of  elaborate  foroe,  as  complex  and  as 
inexorable  as  some  mighty  action  of  nature.  In 
these  sonatas  Beethoven  touches  all  moods,  and 
all  in  the  absolute  manner  firee  from  formality 
or  crude  artifice,  which  is  the  essential  charac- 
teristic of  genuine  modem  music.  In  a  few  of 
the  earlier  sonatas  he  reverts  to  manners  and 
structural  effects  which  are  suggestive  of  the 
principles  of  his  predecessors.  But  these  occa- 
sional incursions  of  external  influence  are  with 
rare  exceptions  inferior  to  the  works  in  whidi 
his  own  original  force  of  will  speaks  with  genuine 
and  characteristic  freedom.  The  more  difficult 
the  problem  suggested-  by  the  thought  which  is 
embodied  in  the  subject,  tne  greater  is  the  result. 
The  full  richness  of  his  nature  is  not  called  out 
to  the  strongest  point  till  there  is  something  me- 
tematurally  formidable  to  be  mastered.  The 
very  statement  of  the  opening  bars  of  such  sonatas 
as  that  in  D  minor,  op.  31,  no.  2 ;  G  major,  op. 
53 ;  F  minor,  op.  57 ;  Bb,  op.  xo6 :  G  minor,  op. 
Ill,  is  at  such  a  level  of  daring  breadth  and 
comprehensive  power,  that  it  bMomes  obvious 
in  a  moment  that  the  work  cannot  be  carried  out 
on  equal  proportionate  terms  without  almost 
superhuman  concentration,  and  unlimited  com- 
mand of  technical  resources,  both  in  respect 
of  the  instrument  and  the  art  of  expression.    In  | 
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such  eases,  Beethoven  rises  to  a  height  which  has 
oidy  been  attained  by  two  or  three  composers  in 
the  whole  history  of  music,  in  that  sublimity 
which  is  almost  his  peculiar  monopoly.  Bst^ 
fortunately  for  average  beings,  and  average  moods 
of  people  who  have  not  always  a  taste  for  the 
sublime,  he  shows  elsewhere,  on  a  less  exalted 
scale,  the  highest  ideals  of  delicate  beauty,  and 
all  shades  of  the  humours  of  mankixidy  even  to 
simple  exuberant  playfulness.  The  beauty  aiid 
the  merriment  often  exist  side  by  aide,  as  in  the 
exquisite  little  Sonata  in  O,  op.  14,  no.  a,  and 
in  that  in  F|  major,  <^.  78;  and  in  a  loftier 
and  stronger  spirit  in  company  with  mote  com- 
prehensive ranges  of  feeling,  in  the  Sonata  in  A, 
op.  101.  In  all  these  and  many  more  there  is  ao 
ideal  continuity  and  oneness  which  ia  musically 
felt  even  where  there  is  no  direct  external  sign 
of  the  connection.  In  a  few,  however,  there  an 
signs  of  more  than  this.  In  the  Bb  Sonata*  op. 
106,  for  instance,  the  similar  disposition  of  inter 
vals  in  the  subjects  of  the  various  movements  has 
led  to  the  inference  that  he  meant  to  oonneefc 
them  by  transformations  of  one  principal  subject 
or  germ.  The  same  occurs  with  as  much  pro> 
minence  in  the  Sonata  in  Ab,  op.  no,  which  is 
in  any  case  a  specimen  where  the  oneness  and 
continuity  are  peculiarly  felt.  It  is  possible  that 
the  apparent  transformations  are  not  ao  much 
conscious  as  the  result  of  the  conditions  of  mind 
which  were  necessary  to  produce  the  oneness  of 
effect,  since  concentration  upon  any  subject  is 
liable  to  exert  influence  upon  closely  snooeeding 
action,  whether  of  the  mind  or  body,  and  to  as- 
similate the  fruit  unconsciously  to  the  form  of 
the  object  contemplated.  This,  however,  would 
not  lessen  the  interest  of  the  fact,  but  would 
possibly  rather  enhance  it.  It  only  affects  the 
question  whether  or  no  Beethoven  consciously 
reasoned  about  possible  ways  of  extending  and 
enhancing  the  opportunities  of  sonata-form — ^too 
large  a  subject  to  be  entered  upon  here.  Asamlfl^ 
great  masters  appear  to  hit  upon  such  germinal 
principles  in  the  process  of  composition,  without 
exactly  formulating  them  in  so  many  equivalent 
terms ;  and  those  who  come  after  note  the  facts 
and  apply  them  as  useful  resources,  or  sometimes 
as  invaluable  starting-points  of  fresh  lines  of 
development.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that 
Beethoven  only  seldom  indicated  a  programme^ 
and  it  is  extremely  rare  in  him  to  find  even  the 
dimmest  suggestions  of  realism.  In  fact,  as 
must  be  true  of  all  the  highest  music,  a  work  of 
his  is  not  representative  of  a  story,  but  of  a 
mental  process.  Even  if  it  deals  with  a  story  it 
does  not  represent  the  circumstances,  but  the 
condition  of  mind  which  results  tram,  its  con- 
templation; or,  in  other  words,  the  musicrl 
counterpart  of  the  emotion  to  which  it  givea 
rise;  and  it  is  the  coherency  and  consistent 
sequence  of  the  emotions  represented  which  pxs)- 
duce  the  effect  of  oneness  on  the  oolossal  scale 
of  his  greatest  works,  which  is  Beethoven's  crown- 
ing achievement.  With  him  the  long  process  of 
development  i^pears  to  find  its  utmost  and  orjm- 
plete  culmination;  and  what  oomes  after,  and  in 
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^ht  of  his  work,  oan  be  little  more  than 
commentary.  It  may  be  seen,  without  mach 
effort,  that  mankind  does  not  achieve  more  than 
one  supreme  trimnph  on  the  same  lines  of  art. 
When  the  conditions  of  development  are  ful- 
filled the  climax  is  reached,  but  there  is  not  more 
than  one  climax  to  each  crescendo.  The  con- 
ditions 'Of  human  life  change  ceaselessly,  and 
with  them  the  phenomena  of  art,  whidi  are 
their  counterpart.  The  characteristics  of  the 
art  of  any  age  are  the  fruit  of  the  immediate 

{last,  as  much  as  are  the  emotional  and  intel- 
ectual  conditions  of  that  age.  They  are  its 
signs,  and  it  is  impoedible  to  produce  in  a  suc- 
ceeding age  a  perfect  work  of  art  in  the  same 
terms  as  those  which  are  the  direct  fruit  of  a 
different  and  earlier  group  of  causes ;  and  it  is 
partly  for  this  reason  that  attempts  to  return  to 
earlier  conditions  of  art,  which  leave  out  the 
essential  characteristics  of  contemporary  feeling, 
invariably  ring  false. 

The  time  produced  other  real  men  besides 
Beethoven,  though  not  of  his  stamp.  Weber 
and  Schubert  were  both  of  the  genuine  modem 
type,  genuinely  musical  through  and  through, 
though  neither  of  them  was  a  bom  writer  of 
sonatas  as  Beethoven  was.  Beethoven  possessed, 
together  with  the  supsnnest  gift  of  ideas,  a 
power  of  prolonged  cosnentration,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  self-mastery Jr  This  neither  Weber  nor 
Schubert  possessed.  Beethoven  could  direct  his 
thought  with  infallible  certainty ;  in  Weber  and 
Schubert  the  thought  was  often  too  much  their 
master,  ahd  they  both  required,  to  keep  them 
perfectly  certain  in  the  direction  of  their  original 
musical  matter,  the  guiding  principle  of  a  con- 
sciously realised  dramatic  or  lyriad  conception, 
which  was  generally  supplied  to  them  from 
without.  As  should  be  obvious  from  the  above 
survey  of  the  process  of  sonata  development,  the 
absolute  mastery  of  the  structural  outlines,  the 
sureness  of  foot  of  the  strong  man  moving,  unaided, 
but  direct  in  his  path,  amidst  the  conflicting 
suggestions  of  his  inspiration,  is  indispensable  to 
the  achievement  of  great  and  genuine  sonatas. 
The  more  elaborate  the  art  of  expression  be- 
comes, the  more  difficult  the  success.  Beethoven 
probably  stood  just  at  the  point  where  the  ex- 
tremest  elaboration  and  the  most  perfect  mastery 
of  combination  on  a  large  scale  were  possible. 
He  himself  supplied  suggestion  for  yet  further 
elaboration,  and  the  result  is  that  the  works  of 
his  successors  are  neither  so  concentrated  nor  so 
well  in  hand  as  his.  Weber  was  nearest  in 
point  of  time,  but  his  actual  mastery  of  the  art 
of  composition  was  never  very  certain  nor 
thoroughly  regulated,  though  his  musical  in- 
stincts were  iSmost  marvellous.  He  had  one 
great  advantage,  which  was  that  he  was  a  great 
pianist,  and  had  the  gift  to  extend  the  resources 
of  the  instrument  by  the  invention  of  new  and 
characteristic  effects ;  and  he  was  tolerably  suc- 
cessful in  avoiding  the  common  trap  of  letting 
e"  <^  '  md  for  substance.  Another  advantage 
H  s  >;    ^ipreme  gift  of  melody.    His  tunes  are 
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with  new  life  and  heat  by  a  breath  from  the 
genius  of  the  people.  His  two  best  sonatas,  in 
Ab  and  D  minor,  are  rich  in  thought,  forcible, 
and  genuinely  fidl  of  expression.  He  always 
adopts  the  plan  of  four  movements,  and  disposes 
them  in  the  same  order  as  Beethoven  did.  His 
treatment  of  form  is  also  full  and  fr^ee,  and  he 
often  imports  some  individuality  into  it.  As 
simple  instances  may  be  taken — the  use  of  the 
introductory  phn^  m  the  first  movement  of  the 
Sonata  in  C,  in  the  body  of  the  movement ;  the 
rondo  structure  of  the  slow  movements,  especi- 
ally in  the  Sonata  in  D  minor,  which  has  a  riiort 
introduction,  and  elaborate  variations  in  the 
place  of  exact  returns  of  the  subject ;  and  the 
interspersion  of  subjects  in  the  first  movement 
of  the  Sonata  in  £  minor,  op.  70,  so  as  to 
knit  the  two  sections  of  Uie  first  half  doubly 
together.  An  essentially  modem  trait  is  his 
love  of  completing  the  cycle  of  the  movement 
by  bringing  in  a  last  aUusion  to  the  opening 
features  of  the  whole  movement  at  the  end, 
generally  with  some  new  element  of  expression 
or  vivacity.  Specially  noticeable  in  this  respect 
are  the  first  and  last  (the '  Moto  perpetuo*)  of  the 
C  major,  the  last  of  the  Ab,  and  the  first  and 
last  in  both  the  D  minor  and  £  minor  Sonatas. 
Weber  had  an  exceptional  instinct  for  dance- 
rhythms,  and  this  comes  out  very  remarkably  in 
some  of  the  minuets  and  trios,  and  in  the  last 
movement  of  the  E  minor. 

As  a  whole  the  Weber  group  is  a  decidedly 
important  item  in  pianoforte  literature,  instinct 
with  romantic  qualities,  and  aiming  at  elaborate 
expressiveness,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  numerous 
directions  in  the  Ab  Sonata,  such  as  '  con  anima,* 
'con  duolo,'  '  con  passione,*  '  con  molt*  affetto,' 
and  so  forth.  These  savour  to  a  certain  extent 
of  the  opera,  and  require  a  good  deal  of  art  and 
musical  sense  in  the  variation  of  time  and  the 
phrasing  to  give  them  due  effect;  and  in  this 
they  show  some  kinship  to  the  ornamental 
adagios  of  the  times  previous  to  Beethoven, 
though  dictated  by  more  genuinely  musical 
feelings. 

Schubert's  sonatas  do  not  show  any  operatic 
traits  of  the  old  maimer,  but  there  is  plenty 
in  them  which  may  be  called  dramatic  in  a 
modem  sense.  BUs  instincts  were  of  a  preemi- 
nently modem  type,  and  the  fertility  of  his  ideas 
in  their  superabundance  clearly  made  the  self- 
restraint  necessary  for  sonata-writing  a  matter 
of  some  difficulty.  He  was  tempted  to  give 
liberty  to  the  rush  of  thought  which  possessed 
him,  and  the  result  is  sometimes  delightful,  but 
sometimes  also  bewildering.  There  are  move- 
ments and  even  groups  of  &em  which  are  of  the 
supremest  beauty,  but  hardly  any  one  sonata 
which  is  completely  satisfactory  throughout.  His 
treatment  of  form  is  often  daring  even  to  rash- 
ness, and  yet  from  the  point  of  view  of  principle 
offers  but  little  to  remark,  though  in  detail 
some  perfectly  magical  feats  of  harmonic  pro- 
gression and  strokes  of  modulation  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  influence  upon  great  composers 
of  later  times.    The  point  which  he  serves  to 
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flloBtnte  peooliAriy  in  the  Ufltory  of  rnnno  !■ 
the  transition  from  the  oBe  of  the  ideA»  as 
shown  in  Beethoven^s  Sonatas  on  a  mnd  and 
ricUydeveloped  scale,  to  the  dose  and  intensely 
emotional  treatment  of  ideas  in  a  lyrical  manner, 
which  has  as  yet  fonnd  its  highest  exponent  in 
Schmmum.    In  this  proesss  Schubert  seems  to 
stand  midway — still  endeaTonring  to  conform 
to  sonata  ways,  and  yet  frequently  overborne 
by  the  invincible  potency  of  the  powers  his  own 
Imagination  has  called  np.     The  tendency  is 
Airier  illnstrated  by  the  exquisite  bean^  of 
some  of  the  smaller  and  more  condensed  move- 
ments, which  lose  nothing  by  being  taken  out  of 
the  sonatas;  being,  like  many  of  Schumann's, 
specimens   of  intense   concratration   in  short 
gpace,  the  fruit  of  a  single  flash  of  deep  emo- 
tion.    Among  the  longer  movements,  the  one 
which  is  most  closely  unified  is  the  first  of  the 
A  minor,    op.  143,  in  which  a  feature  of  the 
first  subject  is  niade  to  preponderate  conspicu- 
ously all  through,  numifestly  representing  the 
persistence  <^  a  special  quality  of  feeling  through 
the  varying  phases  of  a  long  train  of  thought. 
TjfcA  many  other  movements,  it  has  a  strong 
dramatic  element,  but  more  under  appropriate 
control  than  usual. 

As  a  whole,  thouffh  lUtistratiD^  richly  many 
of  the  tendencies  of  modem  music,  the  Sonatas 
cannot  be  taken  as  representing  Schubert's 
powers  as  a  composer  of  instrumental  music  so 
satisfactorily  as  his  Quartets,  his  String  Quintet^ 
and  some  of  his  finest  Symphonies.  In  these  he 
often  rose  almost  to  the  highest  point  of  musical 
possibiUty.  And  this  serves  fdither  to  illustrate 
the  (act  that  since  Beethoven  the  tendency  has 
been  to  treat  the  sonata-form  with  the  fresh  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  combinations  of  instruments, 
rather  than  on  the  old  lines  of  the  solo  sonata. 

Two  other  composers  of  sonatas  of  Beethoven's 
time  require  notice.  These  are  Woelfl  and 
Hummel.  The  former  chiefly  on  account  of  his 
once  celebrated  sonata  called  '  Ke  plus  ultra^' 
in  which  he  showed  some  of  the  devices  of 
technique  which  he  was  considered  to  have  in* 
vented — such  as  passages  in  thirds  and  sixths, 
and  ingenious  applications  of  the  shake.  The 
matter  is  poor  and  vapid,  and  as  throwing  light 
upon  anything  except  his  powers  as  a  player, 
is  worthless.  Its  veiy  title  condemns  it,  for 
Woelfl  had  the  advantage  of  being  Beethoven's 
junior;  and  it  is  astonishing  how,  by  the  side 
of  the  genuine  difficulty  of  Beethoven's  master- 
pieces, such  a  collection  of  tricks  could  ever  have 
been  dignified,  even  by  the  supposition  of  bmng 
particularly  difficult.  It  seems  impossible  that 
such  work  should  have  had  any  influence  upon 
genuinely  musical  people;  but  the  sonata  has 
all  the  signs  of  a  usdful  piece  for  second-rate 
popular  occasions;  for  which  the  variations  on 
'I^e  let  us  cherish*  would  doubtless  be  particu- 
larly effective. 

Hummel  in  comparison  with  Woelfl  was  a 
giant»  and  certainly  had  preeminent  sifts  as  a 
pianoforte-player.  Like  Weber  he  had  an  apti- 
tude for  inventing  effects  and  passagesi  but  he 
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applied  ihem  in  a  different  maoner.  He  was  of 
that  nature  which  cultivates  the  whole  technicat 
art  of  speech  till  able  to  treat  it  with  a  certainty 
which  has  all  the  effect  of  mastery,  and  then 
instead  of  usinff  it  to  say  something;  makes  it 
chiefly  serviceable  to  show  off  the  contents  of 
his  finger  repertoire.  However,  bis  technique  is 
larve  and  broad,  full  of  sound  and  brilliancy, 
and  when  the  works  were  first  produced  and 
played  by  himself  they  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely astonishing.  His  fiMsiliW  of  speedi  is  also 
wondwful,  but  his  ideas  were  for  the  most  part 
old-fiMhioned,  even  when  he  produced  them---lor 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  eight  yean 
younger  than  Beethoven  and  twenty-nz  younger 
than  Clementi.  The  spirit  which  seems  to  rale 
him  is  the  consdousness  of  a  {nanist  before  ad 
audience^  guided  by  the  chances  of  display.  Ba 
modulations  are  free  and  bold,  but  they  ar» 
often  superfluous,  because  the  ideas  are  not  oa 
the  leveL  of  intensity  or  broad  freedom  whidi 
necessitates  or  even  justifies  them.  He  probably 
saw  that  modulation  was  a  means  of  effect,  hot 
did  not  realise  that  there  is  a  ratio  between  the 
qualities  of  subject  and  the  development  of  the 
movement  that  springs  from  it.  fVom  this  it 
will  be  obvious  that  lus  sonatas  are  not  written 
in  the  mood  to  produce  works  that  are  musioally 
important.  He  had  the  very  finest  possible  op- 
portunities through  living  in  Moiart's  hooM 
during  his  most  impressionable  days,  and  the 
firut  IS  sufficiently  noticeable  in  the  deameis 
with  which  he  distributes  his  stmctural  ele- 
ments,- and  in  much  of  his  manner  of  expressing 
himself;  but  he  had  not  the  inventive  gift  for 
musical  ideae^  which  contact  and  even  ^ymilif 
intercoorse  with  great  masters  seems  inade- 
quate to  supply.  Hie  survival  of  traits  char- 
acteristic of  earlier  times  is  illustrated  by  some 
of  his  slow  movements,  in  which  he  brought 
the  most  elaborate  forces  of  his  finialied  tech- 
nique to  serve  in  the  old  style  of  artificial 
adagio,  where  there  is  a  hyper-elaborated  grace 
at  erveaj  comer,  and  a  shake  upon  every  note 
that  is  long  enough ;  and  if  a  chord  be  suitable 
to  rest  upon  for  a  little,  it  is  adorned  with 
quite  a  collection  of  ingenious  finger  exercisefl; 
artificially  manipulated  scales  and  arpeggios,  and 
the  like  contrivances ;  which  do  not  serve  to  de- 
corate anything  worthy  of  the  honour,  but  stand 
on  their  own  merits.  There  are  occasional  traits 
of  expression  and  strokes  of  force  in  the  sonatas, 
but  the  technique  of  the  pianist  preponderates 
excessively  over  the  invention  of  the  oomposer. 
At  the  same  time  the  right  and  masterly  use  of 
the  resources  of  an  instroment  is  not  by  any 
means  a  matter  of  small  moment  in  art,  and 
Hummel's  is  right  and  masterly  in  a  vesy  re- 
markable degree. 

After  the  early  years  of  the  present  oentury,v 
the  sonata,  in  its  conventional  sense  of  instru- 
mental work  for  a  solo  or  at  most  for  two  instni- 
ments,  occupies  a  smaller  and  decreasing  space* 
in  the  domain  of  music.  Great  composers  have 
paid  it  proportionately  very  little  attention,  and 
the  few  examples  they  afford  have  rather  an 
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«ffeci  of  being  out  of  the  direct  i  :r  f  their 
natiml  mode  of  ezpreerion.  In  v.  ,  n.  (or  in- 
ftanoe,  the  ohanKsteriBtic  qnaUties  oi  iiiodem 
muBioy  in  the  treatment  of  ideas  in  short  and 
malleable  forms  specially  adapted  to  their  ex- 
pression, are  found  abundantly,  and  in  these  his 
genuine  qualities  are  meet  dearly  displayed.  His 
sonatas  are  less  successful,  and  less  familiar  to 
musicians ;  because^  thouffh  quite  master  enough 
to  deal  with  structure  clearly  and  definitely,  it 
was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  force  the  ideas 
within  the  limits  which  should  make  that  struo- 
tore  relevant  and  convincing.  They  are  children 
of  a  fervid  and  impetuous  genius,  and  the  clas- 
sical dress  and  manners  do  not  sit  easily  upon 
them.  '  Moreover  the  luxuriant  &noy,  the  rich- 
ness and  high  colour  of  expression,  the  sensuous 
Sualities  of  the  harmony,  all  tend  to  emphasise 
etail  in  a  new  and  peculiar  manner,  and  to 
make  the  sonata^principle  of  the  old  order  appear 
irrelevant.  The  most  successful  are  the  Sonatas 
in  Bb  minor  for  pianoforte^  op.  35,  and  that  for 
pianoforte  and  cello  in  6  minor,  op.  65.  In  both 
these  cases  the  first  movements,  which  are  gener- 
ally a  sure  test  of  a  capacity  for  sonata-writing, 
are  clearly  disposed,  and  free  from  superfluous 
wandering  and  from  tautology.  There  are  cer- 
tain idiosyncrasies  in  the  treatment  of  the  form, 
as  for  instance  in  the  reci^itulation,  which  in 
both  cases  is  almost  limited  to  the  materials  of 
the  second  section,  the  opening  features  of  the 
movement  being  (mly  hinted  at  in  conclusion. 
The  subjects  themsefves  are  fiiirly  appropriate 
to  the  style  of  movement,  and  are  kept  well 
in  hand,  so  that  on  the  whole^  in  these  two 
eases,  the  impression  conveyed  is  consistent  with 
the  sonata-character.  In  schenos  Chopin  was 
thOToughly  at  home,  and  moreover  they  repre- 
sent a  province  in  which  fiur  more  abandonment 
is  admissible.  In  both  sonatas  they  are  sue- 
oessful,  but  that  in  the  Pianoforte  Sonata  is 
especially  fudnating  and  characteristic,  and 
though  the  modulations  are  sometimes  rather 
reckless  the  main  divisions  are  well  propor- 
tioned, and  consequently  the  general  effect  of 
the  outlines  is  suffidently  dear.  The  slow  move- 
ments of  both  are  very  well  known;  that  of 
the  Pianoforte  Sonata  being  the  Funeral  March, 
and  the  other  bdng  a  kind  of  romance  in  Chopin^s 
own  free  manner,  which  is  familiar  to  players 
on  the  cello.  The  last  movement  of  the  Piano- 
forte Sonata  is  a  short  but  diaracteristic  out- 
break of  whirling  notes,  in  general  character  not 
unlike  some  of  his  Prdudes,  and  equally  free  and 
original  in  pdnt  of  form,  but  in  that  respect  not 
witiiout  precedent  among  the  last  movements  of 
early  masters.  In  the  mind  of  the  composer 
it  possibly  had  a  poetical  connection  with  the 
Funeral  March.  The  other  last  movement  is  a 
free  kind  of  rondo,  and  therefore  more  consonant 
with  the  ordinary  prindples  of  form,  and  is  appro- 
priate, without  being  so  interesting  as  the  other 
movements.  The  total  effect  of  these  sonatas  is 
naturally  of  an  entirdy  different  order  from  that 
of  the  earlier  types,  Mid  not  so  convincing  in 
onenefia  rvs  ^1  e  works  of  great  masters  of  this  kind 
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of  form ;  they  are  neverthdess  plaudble  as  whdes, 
and  in  detaus  most  effective ;  the  balance  and  ap- 
propriate treatment  of  the  two  instruments  in  the 
op.  65  bdng  espedally  noteworthy.  The  other 
sonatas  for  pianoforte,  in  C  minor  and  B  minor, 
are  more  unequal.  The  first  appears  to  be  an 
early  work,  and  contains  some  remarkable  ex- 
periments, one  of  which  at  least  has  value, 
others  probably  not.  As  examples  may  be  men- 
tioned the  use  of  5-4  time  throughout  the  slow 
movement,  and  the  experiment  of  beginning  the 
recapitulation  of  the  first  movement  in  Bb  minor, 
when  the  prindpal  key  is  C  minor.  In  this 
sonata  he  seems  not  to  move  with  suffident  ease, 
and  in  the  B  minor,  op.  58,  with  something  too 
much  to  have  the  general  aspect  of  a  successful 
work  of  the  kind.  The  technical  devices  in  the 
latter  as  in  the  others  are  extremdy  elaborate 
snd  effective,  without  being  offensivdy  obtrunve, 
and  the  ideas  are  often  dear  and  fiudnating ;  but 
as  a  complete  and  convincing  work  it  is  hardly 
suocessfuL 

Sonatas  which  followed  implidUy  the  old 
lines  without  ddng  more  than  formulate  sub- 
jects according  to  supposed  laws  do  not  require 
any  notice.  The  mere  artifidal  reproduction  of 
forms  that  have  been  oonsdoudy  realised  from 
observation  of  great  works  of  the  past  without 
importing  anything  original  into  the  treatment, 
is  often  the  most  hopdess  kind  of  plagiarism, 
and  fiur  more  deliberate  than  the  aoddents  of 
ooinddence  in  ideas  which  are  obvious  to  super- 
ficial observers. 

As  examples  of  independent  thought  working 
in  a  comparativdv  untried  fidd,  Mendelssohn's 
six  sonatas  for  the  organ  have  some  import- 
ance. They  have  very  htUe  connection  with  the 
Pianoforte  Sonata,  or  the  history  of  its  devdop- 
ment;  for  Mendelssohn  seems  to  have  divined 
that  the  binary  and  nmilar  instrumental  forms 
of  large  scope  were  unsuitable  to  the  genius  of 
the  instrument,  and  returned  to  structmral  prin- 
d|des  of  a  date  before  those  forms  had  become 
prominent  or  definite.  Their  chief  connection 
with  the  modem  sonata  type  lies  in  the  distri- 
bution ai  the  kevs  in  wluch  the  respective  move- 
ments stand,  and  the  broad  contrasts  in  time  and 
character  which  subsist  between  one  dividon  or 
movement  and  another.  Different  members  of 
the  group  represent  different  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  problem.  In  the  large  movements  fugu 
and  contrapuntal  prindples  predominate,  some- 
times alternating  with  passages  of  a  deddedly 
harmonic  character.  In  movements  which  are 
not  absolute  fugues  the  broad  outlines  of  form 
are  commonly  similar  to  those  already  described 
as  exemplified  in  Bach's  Sonatas,  and  in  the  first 
and  last  movements  of  his  'Concerto  dans  le 
style  Italien.*  This  form  in  its  broadest  signi- 
ficance amounts  to  a  correspondence  of  well- 
defined  sections  at  the  beginning  and  end,  with  a 
long  passage  of '  firee  f&ntasia,'  sometimes  fugdly 
devdoped,  in  the  middle.  The  dearest  example 
in  these  sonatas  is  the  first  movement  of  the 
3rd  Sonata,  in  A  major,  in  which  the  correspond- 
ing dividons  at  dther  end  are  long,  and  strongly 
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oantruted  in  the  modem  qnality  and  more 
■imaltaneou  motion  of  the  pftrti,  with  the 
elaborate  fogal  etriwture  of  the  middle  divi- 
don.  In  the  last  movefment  of  the  Sonata  in 
Bb  the  ooneqponding  Beotions  are  yery  shorty 
but  the  effiBot  ie  Btmcturally  latiifyinff  and  dear. 
In  no  oaee  is  the  itractiural  eyatem  of  keys  need 
with  anything  i^proaohing  the  eLeameM  of  a 
fnanofbrte  sonata.  MateruJ  is  oontrasted  with 
material,  sometimea  simply  as  sabjects  orfigores^ 
sometimes  eren  in  respect  of  style ;  as  a  ohorale 
wiUi  recitative^  ehorue  with  fiigal  passages,  or 
harmonio  passagea  with  oontn4>antal  passagea. 
Sometimea  theae  are  kept  disUnct,  and  some- 
times, as  in  the  first  movement  of  the  Sonata  in 
Bb,  thsy  are  combined  together  at  the  end.  The 
general  laying  out  of  the  oomplete  worics,  thoo^ 
based  on  uie  same  broadest  ndioal  principles,  is 
in  actual  order  and  manner  quite  distinct  froim 
that  of  pianoforte  sonatas.  The  longer  movements 
^temate  with  veiy  short  ones,  which  comnumlv 
resemble  Romances,  Lieder  dhne  Worte,  or  each 
expressive  lyrical  ijfm;  and  ocoasionally  the 
whole  sonata  oondudiBS  with  a  little  movement 
of  this  sort^  as  no.  3  in  A  and  no.  6  in  D. 
They  are  generally  in  the  simplest  kind  of 
primary  form  with  a  proportionately  important 
coda.  In  point  of  actual  style  and  treatment  of 
the  instrument  there  is  a  great  divenity  in 
different  sonatss.  In  some  the  solid  old  contra- 
ptintal  style  predominates,  in  similar  propor- 
tion to  that  in  the  organ  preludea,  sonatas, 
etc.  of  Bach;  but  this  rarely  oconrs  without 
some  intermixture  of  modem  traitp.  The  most 
oompletely  and  consistently  modem  in  style  is 
the  Sonata  in  D  major,  no.  5,  which  is  praoti- 
oally  in  three  divisions.  The  first  is  a  chorale, 
the  second  a  kind  of  'song  without  words  *  in  B 
minor,  and  the  third  a  species  of  fiimtasia,  in 
which  the  sections  are  balanced  by  distinct 
figures,  without  more  tonal  stracture  than  em* 
phaais  upon  the  principal  key  at  the  beginning 
and  end,  and  variety  of  modulation  with  aome 
thematic  devel<^ment  in  the  middle.  In  other 
aonatas  different  modes  of  writing  for  the  in* 
strument  are  used  as  a  means  of  enforcing  the 
contrast  between  one  movement  and  an^er. 
Thus  in  the  2nd  Sonata  the  first  division  is  a 
kind  of  prelude  in  a  modem  manner,  chiefly  homo- 
phonic  and  orchestral;  the  second  ooiTesponds  to 
a  distinct  romance  or  'song  without  words'  with 
clearly  defined  melody  and  graceful  and  con- 
stantly flowing  independent  accompaniment.  In 
the  third  movement,  which  though  in  3-4  time 
has  something  of  a  march  quality,  the  modem 
harmonic  character  ia  very  prominent,  and  the 
last  movement  is  a  fugue.  Similar  distribution  of 
styles  and  modes  of  writing  are  as  clearly  used 
in  the  ist  and  4th  Sonatas;  in  the  former 
more  elaborately. 

Among  the  few  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  add  something  genuine  to  the  litertftuie 
of  the  Pianoforte  Sonata,  that  in  F|,  q>.  11,  by 
Schumann,  first  published  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Florestan  and  Eusebius,  is  most  mteresting. 
This  was  clearly  an  attempt  to  adapt  to  the 
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sonata-form  the  so-called  romantic  ideas  of  whi^ 
Schumann  was  so  prominent  and  snooessfol  a 
representative.  The  outward  aqiect  of  the  matter 
is  twofold.  First,  the  abeolute  subordination  of 
the  sectional  distribution  to  the  ideas  oomtainei^ 
and,  aeoondly,  the  interchange  of  ihe  subject- 
matter  so  as  to  connect  the  movements  abso- 
lutely as  well  as  intrinsically.  The  &at  point 
is  illustrated  by  the  continuity  of  the  Allegro 
Vivaoe  and  the  conatant  shifting  and  swaying 
of  modulation  and  changing  of  tempo;  also  by 
the  variety  of  the  subjects  and  the  i^tparently 
irregular  manner  of  their  introduction,  tf  judged 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  dder  aonatas.  Diui 
the  part  which  correaponda  to  the  first  aeotioa 
comprises  a  first  subject)  containing  a  figure 
which  may  be  called  the  text  of  the  movement, 
and  many  subsidiary  features  and  tranaitioasL 
The  aecond  section  follows  continuously,  with 
new  matter  and  allusicms  to  the  first  subject^ 
all  in  a  constant  sway  of  transition,  till  at  the 
end  of  the  first  half  of  the  movement  a  kag 
continuous  subject  in  A  is  reached,  which  in  iti 
sustained  and  earnest  calmness  seems  to  supply 
the  point  of  rest  after  the  long  preceding  puiod 
of  activity.  This  same  subject  ia  t^e  onlj 
one  which  is  given  willi  complete  fullness  at 
the  end  of  the  whole  movement,  the  rest  of  the 
subject-matter,^  though  all  represented  in  the 
reci^itulatioii,'  being  considerably  condensed 
and  curtailed;  The  second  point  ia  illustrated 
by  the  connection  between  the  introduction  and 
the  two  following  movements.  The  infax>duotion 
itself  is  in  an  daborate  kind  of  primary  form. 
Its  impressive  principal  subject  is  rointrodneed 
in  the  middle  of  the  succeeding  allegro ;  and  the 
subject  of  the  middle  portion  serves  as  the  maia 
staple  of  the  beautiful  aria  which  ia  the  central 
movement  of  the  whde  sonata.  The  success  of 
such  things  certainly  depends  on  the  way  in 
which  they  are  done,  and  mere  description  of 
them  gives  very  little  impress  of  their  c^ective- 
ness  in  this  case.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that 
in  these  devices  Schumum  hit  upon  a  true  meaas 
of  applying  original,  thought  to  the  developmeat 
of  the  structunl  outlines,  following  the  sugges- 
tion which  is  really  contained  ^n  Beethoven's 
work,  that  the  stracture  is  peroa>tible  throogii 
the  disposition  of  the  ideas,  and  not  only  by 
emphasising  the  harmonic  sections.  The  actuid 
distribution  of  the  structure  which  is  hidden 
under  the  multiplicity  of  ideas  is  remarkably 
careful  and  systematic.  Even  in  the  develop- 
ment portion  there  is  method  and  balance,  aiui 
the  same  is  true  of  large  expansea  in  the  last 
movement.  The  fireedomwith  which  Schumann 
uses  subordinate  transitions  makes  the  balance 
of  keys  a  matter  requiring  great  concentration; 
but  it  is  remarkable  in  his  work,  as  oontrasted 
with  similar  modem  examples  by  other  composers, 
that  he  rarely  makes  random  and  unrestnSned 
flights,  but  keeps  within  the  bounds  which  make 
proportionate  balance  possible.  It  ia  no  doubt 
a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty  to  carry  out 
such  principles  as  this  work  seems  to  embody ; 
but  if  the  sonata  form  be  really  capable  of  any 
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fresb  extension  it  will  probably  be  to  a  great 
extent  on  such  lines. 

Sohumann^s  second  sonata,  in  G,  op.  a  a,  though 
"written  during  almost  the  same  period,  seems 
to  be  a  retrogression  firom  the  position  taken 
up  by  that  in  F|.  It  is  possibly  a  more  effective 
work,  and,  from  the  pianist^s  point  of  view,  more 
capable  of  being  made  to  sonnd  convincing.  And 
yet  in  detail  it  is  not  so  interesting,  nor  is  it 
technically  so  rich,  nor  so  full  and  noUe  in  sound. 
He  seems  to  aim  at  orthodoxy  with  deliberate 
purpose,  and  the  result  is  that  though  vehement 
and  vigorous  in  motion,  it  is  not,  for  Schumann, 
partic^arly  warm  or  poetical.  The  second  sub- 
jects of  the  first  and  last  movements  are  cha- 
racteristic, and  so  is  great  part  of  the  peculiarly 
sectional  and  epigrammatic  scherzo.  The  an- 
dantino  also  has  remarkable  points  about  it,  but 
is  not  so  fitscinating  as  the  slow  movement  of 
the  Yt  Sonata. 

The  principles  indicated  in  the  sonata  opus 
II  reappear  later  with  better  results,  as  far 
as  the  total  impression  is  concerned,  in  larger 
forms  of  instrumental  music,  and  also  in  the  D 
minor  Sonata  for  violin  and  pianoforte.  In  this 
there  is  a  dose  connection  between  the  intro- 
duction and  the  most  marked  feature  of  the 
gncoeeding  quick  movement,  and  similar  linking 
of  scherxo  and  slow  movement  by  means  of  a 
reference  to  the  subject  of  the  former  in  the 
progress  of  the  latter,  with  a  distinctly  poetic 
purpose.  The  Sonata  in  A  for  the  same  combin- 
ation of  instruments  is  not  on  such  an  elaborate 
scale,  nor  has  it  as  many  external  marks  to  in- 
dicate a  decided  purpose ;  but  it  is  none  the  less 
poetical  in  effect,  which  arises  in  the  first  move- 
ment from  the  oontinui^  of  structure  and  the 
mysterious  sadness  of  spirit  which  it  expresses, 
and  in  the  slow  movement  from  its  characteristic 
tenderness  and  sweetness. 

Lisst,  in  his  remarkable  Sonata  in  B  minor 
dedicated  to  Schumann,  undoubtedly  adopts  the 
same  principles  of  procedure,  and  works  them 
out  with  more  uncompromising  thoroughness. 
He  knits  the  whole  sonata  into  an  uiu»roken 
unity,  with  distinct  portions  passing  into  one 
another,  representing  the  usual  separate  move- 
ments. The  interest  is  concentrated  upon  one 
principal  idea,  to  which  the  usual  second  subjects 
and  accessories  serve  as  so  many  commentaries 
and  antitheses,  and  express  the  influences  which 
react  upon  its  course.  This  is  further  illustrated 
by  the  process  sometimes  defined  as  '  transform- 
ation df  themes,*  already  referred  to  in  con- 
nection with  Beethoven*!  Sonatas  in  Bb  and  Ab; 
which  is  really  no  more  than  a  fresh  way  of 
applying  tiiat  art  of  variation  which  had  been 
nsed  from  almost  the  earliest  times  of  sonata- 
writing,  in  recapitulating  subjects  in  the  progress 
of  a  moment,  as  well  a?  in  regular  set  themes 
and  variations ;  though  it  had  not  been  adopted 
before  to  serve  a  poetical  or  ideal  conception  per- 
vadi:.^'  <  nnifying  the  whole  work.  In  the 
actui  r  .>  cat  of  the  subject-matter,  lisst 
adopU  :\^  i  ''thoven  had  done,  the  various  op- 
portu:  t    ^  atfcided  not  only  by  harmonic  struc- 
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tural  principles,  but  by  the  earlier  fugal  and  con- 
trapuntal devices,  and  by  recitative,  adapting 
them  with  admirable  breadth  and  freedom  to  a 
thoroughly  modem  style  of  thought.  It  seems 
almost  superfluous  to  add  that  Uie  purpose  is 
carried  out  with  absolute  mastery  of  technical 
resource,  in  respect  both  of  the  instrument  and 
of  the  disposition  of  the  parts  of  the  movement. 

The  pianoforte  sonatas  of  Brahms  are  as  as- 
toundii^  specimens  of  youthful  powerand  breadth 
and  dignity  of  style  as  exist  in  the  whole  range 
of  the  art ;  but  it  must  at  present  be  considered 
doubtful  if  they  r^resent  his  maturer  convictions. 
Both  sonatas  appear  to  have  been  written  before 
he  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  then  more  influenced  by  the  roman-> 
tic  theories  which  Schumann  represented,  than 
he  is  in  his  later  works,  as  far  as  his  tendencies 
can  be  judged  frt>m  their  constitution.  Conse- 
quently the  fiust  of  the  earlier  sonatas  having 
obviously  poetic  purpose  and  intent  cannot  be 
taken  as  any  proof  that  the  great  mass  of  his 
works  (whicii  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  yet  be 
greatly  enlarged  and  enriched)  would  justify  us 
in  enrolling  him  among  those  who  consistently 
maintain  a  poetic  conception  of  instrumental 
music.  On  the  other  hand,  his  adoption  of  shorter 
and  more  individual  forms,  such  as  oi^>pricoios, 
intermezzi,  rhapsodies,  in  his  mature  age,  lends 
at  least  indirect  countenance  to  the  view  that  the 
tendency  of  music  is  to  subordinate  form  to  idea ; 
and  that  if  the  classical  form  of  the  sonata  is  not 
expansible  enough,  other  forms  must  be  acpepted 
which  will  admit  of  more  freedom  of  development. 
This  implies  a  question  as  to  the- proper  meaning 
of  the  word  'sonata,*  and  a  doubt  as  to  its  being 
legitimately  assimilable  to  the  tendency  to  cen- 
tralise the  interest  upon  the  idea,  as  a  contrast  to 
the  old  practice  of  making  an  e^ual  balance  be- 
tween two  main  subjects  as  a  means  of  structural 
effect.  If  the  word  is  to  be  so  restricted,  it  will 
only  be  another  conventional  limitation,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  must  before  long  put  an  end  to 
further  enrichment  of  the  literature  of  so-called 
sonatas. 

In  the  finest  of  Brahms*s  two  early  sonatas,  that 
in  F  minor,  the  first  slow  movement  is  headed  by 
a  quotation  from  a  poem  of  Stenuui,  and  another 
movement  ia  called  Rttokbfick..  These  are  clearly 
external  macks  of  a  poetical  intention.  In  the 
actual  treatment  of  the  subjects  there  is  no  at- 
tempt to  connect  the  movements ;  but  the  freedom 
of  transition,  even  in  the  actual  progress  of  a 
subject  (see  Uie  second  subject  of  the  mrst  move- 
ment), is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  com- 
poser, and  of  a  liberal  view  of  sonata  development. 
In  the  last  movement — a  rondo— the  most 
noticeable  external  mark  of  continuity  is  the 
elaborately  ingenious  treatment  of  the  subject 
of  the  second  episode  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
movement.  Brahms  has  not  added  further  to 
ike  list  of  solo  pianoforte  sonatas,  but  he  has 
illustrated  tiie  tendency  to  look  for  fresh  oppor- 
tunities in  combinations  of  solo  instrumoits,  as 
in  his  pianoforte  quartets  and  quintet,  which  are 
really  just  as  much  sonatas  as  those  usually  so 
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dflognated;  in  fiMi,  one  of  the  Tenions  of  the 
Quintet,  whioh  stands  m  *  duet  for  two  piano- 
fortes, is  in  that  form  published  as  a  '  sonata.* 
One  of  the  latest  examples  of  his  chamber  music 
is  the  Sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violin.  This 
requires  notice  as  the  work  of  a  great  master, 
but  throws  yery  little  light  on  any  sort  of  exten- 
sion of  the  possibilities  of  sonata-form.  There 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  poetic  design  in  the  com- 
plicated arrangement  oi  the  ilrst  half  of  the  first 
movement,  in  which  the  charaeteristio  figures  of 
the  first  subject  reappear,  as  if  to  connect  each 
section  with  the  centre  of  interest ;  and  the  half 
oonoludes  with  a  complete  restatement  of  the 
first  subject  simply  and  dearly  in  the  original 
key,  as  is  the  case  also  in  the  same  composer's 
Serenade  in  A  for. small  orchestra.  It  may  be 
observed  in  passing  that  this  device  curiously  re- 
calls the  early  composite  form,  in  which  the  first 
subject  reappears  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
half  [see  p.  5^96].  There  is  one  other  slightly 
suggestive  pomt^namely,  the  reappearance  of 
the  introductory  phrase  of  the  slow  movement 
in  one  of  the  episodes  of  the  final  Rondo.  The 
work  as  a  whole  is  not  so  large  in  character,  or  so 
rich  in  development,  as  many  others  of  Brahms^s 
earlier  works  m  the  fSorm  of  wamber  music  This 
is  probably  owinff  to  the  unsuitability  of  the 
combination  of  violin  and  inanoforte  for  such 
elaboration  of  structure  and  mass  of  sound  as  is 
bestadipted  to  show  the  oomposer  to  the  highest 
advantage. 

Certain  traits  In  his  treatment  of  form,  such  as 
the  bold  digressions  of  key  at  the  very  outset  of 
a  movement,  and  the  novel  efflBots  of  transition 
in  the  subjects  themselves,  have  already  been 
described  in  the  article  Form.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary here  to  point  out  that  Brahms  seems  most 
characteristically  to  illustrate  the  tendency  in 
modem  music  which  has  beeh  s^led  'inteUect- 
ualism*;  which  is  definable  as  elabocate  develop- 
ment of  all  the  opportunities  and  suggestions 
offered  by  figure^  luomonio  successions,  or  other 
essential  foatures  of  subjects  or  aceessories,  so 
as  to  make  various  portions  of  the  work  appear 
to  grow  progressively  out  of  one  another,  xhis 
sometimes  takes  the  form  of  thematic  develop- 
ment, and  sometimes  that  of  reviving  the  figures 
of  one  subject  in  the  material  or  accompaniment 
of  another,  the  object  being  to  obtain  new  aspects 
of  dose  and  direct  logical  coheronoe  and  con- 
sistency. Beethoven  is  the  prototype  of  this 
phase  oi  modem  music,  and  the  examples  of  it  in 
his  later  instrumental  works  are  of  the  finest 
description.  Fortunately  the  field  is  a  very  Urge 
one^  and  rich  in  opportunities  for  oompoeeis  of 
exceptional  gifts ;  of  whom  in  this  department 
of  art  Brahms  is  certainly  the  first  living  repre- 
sentative. There  are  several  examples  whidi 
illustrate  this  tendency  in  the  F  minor  Quintet, 
which  also  in  its  form  of  a  Duo  for  pianoforte  is 
called  'Sonata.'  One  of  the  most  obvious  is  the 
case  in  which  the  cadence  concluding  a  paragraph 
is  formulated,  as  in  the  following  example  at  (a), 
the  phrase  being  immediately  taJcen  up  by  a  dif- 
isrent  instrument  and  embodied  as  a  most  signi- 


ficant flsature  in  the 
fdlowB,  as  at  (6). 
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Under  the  same  head  of  InteUeetualiam  is 
times  erroneDusly  induded  that  broad  and  Hberal 
range  of  harmony  whidi  diaraeteriaea  the  bert 
composers  of  the  day.  Ihis  may  donbUeas  caQ 
for  intelleotual  effort  in  those  who  are  wwfkwiaiii 
with  the  progress  of  arty  or  of  inexpaaaive  powsn 
of  appredation,  but  in  the  composer  it  does  not 
imply  intellectual  purpose,  but  only  the  natural 
step  onwards  from  the  progressiona  of  harmony 
wmoh  are  familiar  to  those  which  are  originaL 
With  composers  of  second  rank  such  freedom  is 
often  experimental,  and  destractive  to  the  general 
balance  and  proportion  of  the  structoiei,  but  with 
Brahms  it  appears  to  be  a  spedal  stndy  to  bring 
everything  into  perfect  and  sure  ptoporticn,  so 
that  the  cTaasiral  idea  of  instrumental  musio  may 
be  still  maintained  in  pure  severity,  notwith- 
standing the  greater  extension  and  greater  variety 
of  range  in  the  harmonic  moHon  of  the  various 
portions  of  the  movement.  In  fsot  Brahms  ap- 
pears now  to  take  his  stand  on  the  possibility  of 
producing  new  instrumental  works  or  real  artistic 
value  on  the  dassical  prindples  of  abstract  musio^ 
without  either  oondesoending  to  the  popular  de- 
vice of  a  programme,  or  accepting  the  admissi- 
bility of  a  modification  of  the  sonata-form  to 
suit  the  impulse  or  apparent  requirements  of  a 
poetical  or  dramatic  prindple. 

A  sonata  whidi  bears  more  obviously  on  the 
direction  of  modem  art  in  the  poetic  sense 
is  that  of  Stemdale  Bennett,  called  'The  Maid 
of  Orleans.*  This  is  an  example  of  programme- 
music  in  its  purest  simplidty.  Each  of  the 
four  movements  has  a  quotation  to  explain 
its  purpose,  and  in  the  slow  movement  the 
second  section  has  an  additional  one.  Never- 
theless the  movements  are  simple  adaptations 
of  the  usual  forms,  the  first  standing  for  an  in- 
troduction, the  second  representing  the  usual 
binary  allegro,  the  third  a  dow  movement  in 
condensed  binary  form,  and  the  last  a  ronda 
There  is  but  little  attempt  at  using  any  struc- 
tural means,  suoh  as  original  distribution  of 
subject-matter,  to  enforce  the  poetic  idea :  so  the 
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whole  can  only  be  taken  as  an  iljnstration  of 
a  poem  in  sonata  fonn.  But  this  nevertheless 
has  some  importance,  as  showing  the  acceptance 
of  the  aptitude  of  sonata-foim  for  such  purposes 
by  a  composer  who  was  by  no  means  in  full 
qrmpathy  with  the  lengths  to  which  Schumann 
was  prepared  to  carry  the  romantic  theories. 

Among  other  living  composers  who  treat  sonata- 
form  in  a  poetic  fashion,  we  may  name  Baff 
and  Rubinstein.  l^e;#orks  of  the  former  are 
always  admirable  in  tlfe  treatment  of  the  instru- 
ments, and  both  composers  frequently  present 
subjects  of  considemble  fiEwcination ;  but  neither 
have  that  weight  or  concentration  in  struc- 
tural development  which  would  demand  detailed 
(x>n8ideration.  Poetic  treatment  is  commonly 
supposed  to  absolve  the  composer  from  the  ne- 
oessitv  of  attending  to  the  structural  elements; 
but  this  is  clearly  a  misconception.  Genuine 
beauty  in  subjects  may  go  far  to  atone  for 
deficiency  and  irrelevancy  in  the  development, 
but  at  best  it  is  only  a  partial  atonement,  and 
those  only  are  genuine  masterpieces  in  which  the 
form,  be  it  ever  so  original,  is  just  as  dear  and 
convincing  in  the  end  as  the  ideas  of  which  it  is 
the  outcome. 

The  whole  process  of  the  development  of  the 
Sonata  as  an  art-fonn,  from  its  crudest  beginnings 
to  its  highest  culmination,  took  nearly- two  hun- 
dred years ;  and  tlie  progress  was  almost  through- 
out steady,  continuous,  and  uniform  in  direction. 
The  earlier  history  is  chiefly  occupied  by  its 
gradual  differentiation  from  the  Suite-form,  withl 
which  for  a  time  it  was  occasionally  confounded.  I 
But  there  always  was  a  perceptible  difference  iiy 
the  general  tendency  <^  the  two.  /  The  Suite 
gravitated  towards  dance-forms,  and  movements 
which  similarly  had  one  principal  idea  or  form 
of  motion  p^ading  them,  so  that  the  balance 
of  contrasts  lay  between  one  movement  and 
another,  and.  not  conspicuously  between  parts 
of  the  same  movement.  The  Sonata  gravitated 
towards  more  complicated  conditions  and  away 
from  pure  dance-forms.  Diversity  of  character 
between  subjects  and  figures  was  admitted  early 
into  single  movements,  and  contrasts  of  key 
were  much  more  strongly  emphasised ;  and  while 
in  the  Suite,  except  in  extremely  care  cases, 
all  the  movements  were  in  one  key,  amongst 
the  very  earliest  Sonatas  there  are  examples  m  a 
central  movement  being  cast  in  a  different  key 
from  the  redL 

In  a  yd  more  important  manner  the  capacity 
of  the  Sonata  was  maide  deeper  and  broader  by  the 
quality  and  style  of  its  music.  In  the  Suite,  as  we 
have  said,  the  contrasts  between  one  movement 
and  another  were  between  forms  of  the  same  order 
and  character — ^that  is,  between  dance-forms  and 
their  analogues ;  but  in  the  Sonata  ihfi  different 
movements  very  soon  came  to  r^resent  different 
oriffii.  ^^  1  types  of  music.  Thus  in  the  early 
Timiii  a  '  an  the  slow  introductory  first  move- 
ment •  '<  •  (  ..ly  shows  traces  of  ecclesiastical 
influcv  . ;  ii  L  v-^MSond,  which  is  the  solid  kind  of 
aUegr>>  (MiTeP)><  iding  to  the  first  movement  of 
moderi.  .^>ii;^ta.;.  was  clearly  derived  frym  the 
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secular  vocal  madrigals,  or  part  music  for  voices, 
through  the  instrumental  canzonas  which  w< 
their  doseet  relations.  The  third,  which  was  the 
characteristic  slow  movement,  frequently  showed 
traces  of  its  descent  from  solo  vocal  music  of 
various  kinds,  as  found  in  operas,  cantatas,  or 
other  similar  situations;  axkd  the  last  move- 
ment earliest  and  latest  showed  traces  of  danoe 
elements  pure  and  simple.  A  further  point  of 
much  importance  was  the  early  tendency  to- 
wards systematic  and  distinct  structure,  which 
appears  most  frequently  in  the  last  movement, 
llie  reason  for  the  apparent  anomaly  is  not 
hard  to  find.  The  only  movement  in  the  group 
on  a  scale  corresponding  to  the  last  was  the 
second,  and  this  was  most  firequently  of  a  fugsl 
disposition.  The.  fugue  was  a  fotm  which  was 
comparatively  well  understood  when  the  modem 
harmonic  forms  were  still  in  embryo;  and  not 
only  did  it  suffice  for  the  construction  of  move- 
ments of  almost  any  length,  but  it  did  not  in 
itself  suggest  advance  in  the  direction  of  the 
sonata  kinds  of  form,  though  it  was  shown  to  be 
capable  of  amalgamation  with  them  when  they 
in  their  turn  had  been  de^tely  brought  to 
perfection.  In  the  dance  movements  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  fugal  forms  were  not  used, 
all  that  was  supplied  as  bi^s  to  woric  upon  was 
the  type  of  motion  or  rhythm,  and  the  outlines 
of  structure  had  to  be  found.  As  long  as  the 
movements  were  on  a  small  scale  the  structure 
which  obtained  oftenest  wfis  the  equal  balance  of 
repeated  halves  without  contrasting  subjects,  of 
which  the  finest  examples  are  to  be  found  in 
Bach's  Suites.  The  last  movement  was  in  fact 
so  long  a  pure  suite  movement.  But  when  it 
began  to  take  larger  "dimensions,  emphasis  b^gan 
to  be  laid  upon  that  part  ci  the  first  half  of  the 
movement  which  was  in  the  dominant  key ;  then 
the  process  of  characterising  it  by  distinct  figures 
or  subjects  became  prominent :  and  by  degrees 
it  developed  into  tiie  definite  second  section. 
Meanwhile  the  opeidng  bars  of  the  movement 
sradually  assumed  more  distinct  and  salient 
features,  making  the  passage  stand  out  more 
dearly  from  its  immediate  context ;  and  in  this 
form  it  was  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  half  of  the  movement,  the  second  section 
being  reserved  to  make  a  complete  balance  by 
conduding  the  whde  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the 
condusion  of  the  first  half.  So  far  me  change 
from  the  suite  type  of  movement  rests  diiefly  on 
the  dearer  definition  of  parts,  and  more  positive 
exactness  in  the  recapitulation  of  the  subjects ; 
but  this  is  quite  sufiKdent  to  mark  the  character 
as  distinct,  for  in  the  movements  of  the  Suite 
(exduding  the  prdude)  balance  of  subject  and 
key  were  never  systematically  recognised.  The 
further  devdopment  of  binary  form,  in  which 
the  recapitulation  of  the  distinct  subjects  was 
reserved  for  the  condusion,  took  some  time  to 
arrive  at,  but  even  at  this  early  stage  the 
essential  qualities  of  sonata -form  are  dearly 
recognisable.  The  JiJCioHn  Sonata  was  naturally 
the  kind  which  first  attained  to  perfection,  since 
that  instrument  had  so  great  an  advantage  in 
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point  of  time  over  the  keyed  inttramanti  nsed 
for  gimiUr  purpofles;  and  its  aiuJitiee  and  re- 
quirements so  reacted  upon  the  character  of 
the  muflio  as  to  make  it  M>pear  almost  a  dis- 
tinct ^Mcies  from  the  Clavier  Sonata.  But  in 
fact  the  two  kinds  represent  no  mote  than 
diveigenoe  from  a  similar  source,  owing  to  the 
iit—iiwiUy  natures  of  the  instruments.  Thus 
the  introductory  slow  moyement  was  most  ap- 
propriate to  the  hroad  and  noble  eharaoter  of  the 
▼iolin,  and  would  appeal  at  onoe  by  its  means  to 
an  audience  of  any  susceptibility;  whereas  to 
the  weak  character  of  the  eariy  keyed  instru- 
ments, so  deficient  in  sustaining  power,  it  was 
in  general  inapptopriate^  and  hence  was  dropped 
▼ery  eaily.  For  the  ssme  reason  in  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  eariy  daiier  sonatas, 
the  tMrd  or  principal  slow  movement  was  also 
dropped,  so  toat  the  average  type  of  sonatas  for 
clavier  was  for  a  time  a  group  of  two  move- 
ments^ both  generally  in  a  more  or  less  quick 
time.  In  these  the  cansona  movement  was  early 
supplanted  by  one  more  in  accordance  with  the 
modem  idea,  such  as  is  typified  in  the  clavier 
i<mata  of  Galuppl  in  four  movements  [see 
P*  5^3]*  >^  ^y  cccasional  allemandes  in  the 
earlier  sonatas.  As  keyed  instruments  improved 
in  volume  and  sustaining  power  the  central 
alow  movement  was  resumed ;  but  it  was  neces- 
sary for  some  time  to  make  up  for  deficiencies  in 
the  latter  respect  by  filling  in  the  dow  beats 
with  elaborate  graces  and  trills,  and  such  orna- 
ments as  the  example  of  opera-singers  made 
rather  too  inviting.  The  course  of  the  violin 
solo-sonata  was  meanwhile  distinctly  maintained 
till  its  dimsz,  and  came  to  an  abrupt  end  in 
J.  S.  Bach,  just  as  the  clavier  sonata  was  ex- 
panding into  definite  importance.  In  fact  the 
earliest  landmarks  of  importance  are  found  in 
the  next  generation,  when  a  fair  proportion  of 
works  of  this  dass  show  the  lint«ments-of  clavier 
sonatas  familiar  to  a  modemTTSuob  are  the  dis- 
position of  the  three  movements  wiUi  the  solid 
and  dignified  allegro  at  the  beginning,  the  ex- 
pressive slow  movement  in  the  middle,  and  the 
bright  and  gay  quick  movement  at  the  end ;  which 
last  continued  in  many  cases  to  show  its  dance 
origin.  From  this  group  the  fugal  element  was 
generslly  absent,  for  all  the  instinct  of  composers 
was  temporarily  enlisted  in  the  work  of  per- 
fecting the  harmonic  structure  in  the  modem 
manner,  and  the  tendency  was  for  a  time  to 
direct  special  attention  to  this,  wiUi  the  ob- 
ject of  attaining  clear  and  distinct  symmetry. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  i8th  century  this 
was  achieved  ;  the  several  movements  were 
then  generally  cast  on  nearly  identical  lines, 
with  undeviatmg  distribution  of  subjects,  pauses, 
modulations,  cadences,  and  double  bars.  The 
style  of  thought  conformed  for  a  while  sufficiently 
well  to  this  discipline,  and  the  most  successful 
achievements  of  instrumental  music  up  to  that 
time  were  accomplished  in  this  manner.  Ex^ 
trinsically  the  artistic  product  appeared  per- 
fect ;  but  art  could  not  stand  still  at  this  pointy 
and  composers  soon  felt  themselves  precluded  ', 
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fivm  putting  the  best  and  most  genuine  ef 
their  thoughts  into  trammels  piodaced  by  suck 
regular  prooeduze.  Moreover  the  andden  sad 
violent  changes  in  social  arrangements  which 
took  place  at  the  end  of  the  centa]^,  and  the 
transromiation  in  the  ways  of  regarding  life  and 
its  interests  and  opportunitiea  which  resulted 
therefrom,  opened  a  new  pcniit  of  public  emotion, 
sind  introduced  a  new  quality  of  ooamopolitaa 
human  interest  in  poetry  and  art.  The  appesl 
of  music  in  its  higher  mamfest^tJons  became 
more  direct  and  immediate ;  and  the  progresnoa 
of  the  idea  became  necessarily  leas  amwnaHe  to 
the  control  of  artificialities  of  structure,  and  man 
powerful  in  its  turn  of  reacting  upon  the  fonn. 
This  is  what  lies  at  the  root  of  much  which,  iar 
want  of  a  more  exact  word,  is  frequently  deecribed 
as  the  poetic  dement,  which  haa  become  ss 
prominent  and  indispensable  a  quality  in  modeni 
mmdc.  By  this  change  of  position  the  neoesptia 
of  structural  bslance  and  proportion  are  not  sop* 
planted,  but  made  legitimate  use  of  in  a  diffsreat 
manner  from  what  they  previoualy  were;  and 
the  sonata-form,  while  still  satis^ring  the  indis- 
pensable conditions  which  make  abstract  musie 
possible,  expanded  to  a  fuller  and  more  ooordinstt 
pitch  of  emotional  material.  Partly  under  thew 
influences,  and  partly  no  doubt  owing  to  ths 
improvements  in  keyed  instrumenta,  the  Clavier 
Sonata  again  attained  to  the  group  of  four  move- 
ments, but  in  a  different  airangement  from  that 
of  the  Vidin  Sonata.  The  dow  introductioB 
was  sometimes  resumed,  but  without  r^ireseat* 
ing  an  ingredient  in  the  average  aoheme.  The 
fixvt  movement  was  usually  the  massive  and 
dignified  Allegro.  The  two  central  porticDir 
consisting  of  a  highly  expressive  dow  moVemeat 
and  the  soherso,  which  was  the  legitimate  de- 
scendant of  the  dance  movement^  were  ruled  in 
their  order  of  succession  by  the  qnalitiea  of  the 
first  and  last  movements,  and  the  wcri^  ended 
with  a  movement  which  still  generally  main- 
tained the  qualities  to  be  found  in  a  last  move- 
ment of  Corelli  or  Tartini.  The  tendenqr  ^ 
unify  the  whde  group  increased,  and  in  ao  fiir  ss 
the  influence  of  intrinsic  character  or  of  the  idea 
became  powerful  it  modified  the  order  and  quality 
of  the  movements.  For  particular  purposes 
which  Improve  themsdves  to  musical  feeling  the 
number  of  movements  varied  oonsidwmbly,  some 
exceedingly  fine  and  perfect  sonatas  having 
only  two,  and  others  extending  to  five.  Again, 
it  is  natural  that  in  certain  moods  oomposen 
should  almost  resent  the  call  to  end  wiui  the 
conventional  light  and  gay  movement ;  and  con- 
sequently in  later  works,  even  where  the  usud 
form  seems  to  be  accepted,  the  spirit  is  rather 
ironical  than  gay,  and  rather  vehement  or  even 
fierce  than  light-hearted.  The  same  woiking 
of  the  spirit  of  the  age  had  powerful  effect  on  the 
intrinsic  qualities  of  the  Scherao ;  in  which  there 
came  to  be  found,  along  with  or  under  the  veil 
of  ideal  dance  motions,  sadness  and  tenderness, 
bitterness,  humour,  and  many  more  phases  of 
strong  foding ;  for  which  the  ideal  dance  rhjrthms, 
when  present,  are  made  to  serve  as  a  vehide; 
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but  in  Mme  omob  alio  are  sappUnted  by 
different  thougli  kindred  fbrme  of  ezpreinon. 
In  other  reipeotf  the  last  movement  moved  fur- 
ther away  from,  the  oonventional  type^  ai  by  the 
^adoption  of  the  fogal  form,  or  by  new  nae  A  the 
Variation-form  in  a  more  oontmuona  and  con- 
■iatent  lense  than  in  eariy  examplea.  In  many 
oaaes  the  movemente  are  made  to  pan  into  one 
another,  jnet  as  in  the  earlier  stagea  the  atrong 
lines  which  marked  off  the  different  seotiomi  in 
the  movements  were  gradoally  toned  down ;  and 
by  this  means  they  came  to  have  less  of  the 
lypearanoe  of  separate  items  than  limbs  or  divi- 
sions of  a  complete  organism.  This  is  illustrated 
most  deariy  by  the  examples  of  slow  movements 
which  are  so  modified  as  to  be  little  more  than 
Intermesi,  or  introdnctory  divisions  ^>pended 
to  the  last  movement ;  and  more  strongly  by  a 
few  cases  where  the  distinct  lines  of  separation 
are  quite  done  away  with,  and  the  entire  work 
becomes  a  chain  of  long  divisions  representing^ 
broadly  the  old  plan  of  rour  distinct  movements 
with  kindred  subjects  continuing  throughout. 
Since  Beethoven  the  impetus  to  concentrate 
and  individualise  the  character  of  musical  works 
has  driven  many  gi^uine  composers  to  the  adop- 
tion of  forms  which  are  less  hampered  by  any 
•uspiiion  of  conventionality;  and  even  with 
aonatas  thev  seemed  to  have  grasped  the  object 
in  view  with  less  steadiness  and  consistency 
than  in  previous .  times.  Some  have  accepted 
the  artifice  of  a  programme,  others  admit  some 
doubtful  traits  of  theatrical  origin ;  others  de- 
velop poetic  and  esthetic  devices  as  their  chief 
end  and  object^  and  others  still  follow  up  the 
cUancal  lines,  contenting  themselves  with  the 
cpportunitieB  afforded  by  new  and  more  elabo- 
rately perfect  treatment  of  details,  especially  in 
music  for  combiiiations  of  solo  iiurfTuments.  In 
ibe  latter  case  it  is  dear  that  the  field  is  more 
open  than  in  sonatas  for  single  instruments, 
since  the  combination  of  such  instruments  as  the 
pianoforte  and  violin  or  pianoforte  and  cello  in 
large  works  has  not  been  dealt  with  by  the 
great  masters  so  thoroughly  and  exhaustively 
as  the  solo  sonata.  But  in  any  case  it  is  ap- 
parent that  fresh  works  of  high  value  on  the 
classical  lines  can  hardly  be  produced  without 
increasing  intellectualism.  The  origin  and  reason 
of  existence  of  abstract  music  are,  at  least  on 
one  side,  intelleotual ;  and  though  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  the  process  of  development  tended  to 
reduce  the  intellectual  effort  by  making  the 
structural  outUnes  as  dear  and  certain  as  pos- 
sible^ when  these  were  deoisivdy  settled  the 
csurrent  naturally  set  in  the  direction  of  compli- 
cation. The  inevitable  process  of  cumulating 
one  device  of  art  upon  another  is  shown  in  the 
free  range  of  modulation  and  harmony,  and  in 
the  increasing  variety  and  richness  of  detail  both 
in  the  subjects  and  in  the  subordinate  parts  of 
works.  In  such  cases  the  formal  outlines  may 
cease  to  be  strictly  amenable  to  a  definite  external 
theory ;  but  if  they  accord  with  broad  seneral 
principles,  such  as  may  be  traced  in  the  history 
c         '  .>«  b  :2iusic  so  far,  and  if  the  total  effect  is 


extrinsically  as  wdl  as  intrinsically  complete  and 
convincing,  it  i^ipears  inevitable  to  admit  the 
works  to  the  iwik  of  'Sdnatas.*  The  exact 
meaning  of  the  term  has  in  foct  been  enforced 
with  remarkable  uniformity  during  the  whde 
period  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  day, 
and  dedsivdy  in  £svour  of  what  is  ciJled  abstract 
music.  Fair  examples  of  the  successful  disregard 
of  form  in  £svour  of  programme  or  a  dramatic 
conception  can  hardly  1m  found;  in  faot»  in 
the  best  examples  extant,  programme  is  no  more 
than  the  addition  of  a  name  or  a  story  to  an 
stherwise  regular  formal  sonata;  but  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  plenty  of  justification  of  the 
finest  kind  for  abstract  works  in  firee  and  more 
original  forms,  and  it  rests  with  composers  to 
justify  themsdves  by  their  works,  rather  than 
for  reasoning  to  decide  finally  where  the  limit 
shaU  be.  [C.H.H.P.] 

XSONATtNA.  This  is  a  work  in  the  same  fmn 
tmA  of  the  same  general  character  as  a  sonata,  but 
shorter,  simpler,  and  denderer.  The  average  form 
of  the  sonata  i^pears  to  be  the  most  successful 
yet  discovered  for  pure  instrumental  works  of 
large  scope.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
expresdon  and  devdopment  of  broad  and  noble 
ideas ;  and  the  distribution  of  the  various  move- 
ments, and  the  clearness  with  which  the  main 
sections  and  dividons  of  each  movement  are 
marked  out,  give  it  a  dignity  and  solidity  which 
seem  most  appropriate  in  such  circumstances. 
But  the  very  deamess  of  the  outlines,  and  the 
strength  of  contrast  between  one  division  and 
another,  make  the  form  less  fit  for  works  of 
smaller  scope.  As  long  as  such  a  work  is 
laid  out  on  a  scde  suffidently  large  to  admit 
variety  of  treatment  and  freedom  of  movement 
within  the  limits  of  these  dividons,  there  is 
fair  chance  of  the  work  having  mudcal  vdne 
proportionate  to  the  composer's  capadty;  but 
if  the  limits  are  so  narrow  as  to  admit  little 
more  than  mere  statement  of  the  usual  form, 
and  to  more  than  the  conventional  order  of 
modulations,  the  possibilitieB  of  mudcal  seniie 
and  sentiment  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  a 
want  of  podtive  musical  interest  commonly  re- 
sults. Consequently  sonatinas  form  one  of  the 
least  satidactory  groups  of  musical  products. 
The  composers  who  have  produced  the  greatest 
impresdon  with  short  and  concise  movements  in 
modem  times  have  uniformly  avoided  them,  and 
adopted  something  of  a  more  free  and  lyrical  cast, 
in  which  there  is  a  more  ^>propriate  kind  of  unity, 
and  more  of  freedom  Mid  individuality  in  the 
general  outlines.  It  might  be  quite  posdbla  to 
group  these  small  pieces  so  as  to  present  a  very 
strong  analogy  to  the  sonata  on  a  small  scale ; 
but  it  has  not  been  attempted,  owing  posdbly  to 
a  feding  that  certain  limitations  of  style  and 
character  are  generally  accepted  in  the  musical 
world  as  appmpriate  for  works  of  the  sonata 
class,  and  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  violate 
them. 

The  sonatina  form  has  however  proved  pe- 
culiarly convenient  for  the  making  of  pieces 

.  intended  to  be  u^ed  in  teaching.    The  familiar 
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ouUinM  and  the  Byiiematio  distiibntion  of  the 
principal  harmonies  afibrd  the  most  fikvoamble 
opportunities  for  simple  but  uaeAil  finger>pss- 
sages,  for  which  the  great  mssters  have  sappiied 
plentiful  fonuulas;  and  they  furnish  at  the  same 
time  excellent  means  of  living  the  student  a 
dignified  and  conscientious  st^e,  and  a  dear 
innght  into  the  art  of  phrasing.  These  works 
may  not  have  any  strong  interest  of  a  direct  kind 
fiv  the  musical  world,  but  they  have  oonsider- 
able  value  in  so  far  as  they  fulfil  the  purposes 
they  are  meant  to  serve.  The  most  fiunous  and 
most  classioa]  examples  of  this  kind  are  de- 
menti's sonatinas,  of  ops.  36^  37,  and  38.  And 
much  of  the  same  oharaoter  are  several  by 
P.  Kuhlau,  which  are  exoellentlv  constructed 
and  purs  in  style.  Of  modem  wcnrks  of  a  simUar 
kind  there  are  examples  by  L.  Koehler.  Those 
by  CSarl  Beinecke  and  Hermann  Goeti  are  equally 
adapted  for  teaching  putposes^  and  have  also  in 
general  not  a  little  agreeaUe  musical  sentiment, 
and  really  attractive  qualities.  Some  of  Beetho- 
ven's works  which  are  not  definitely  described  as 
such  are  sufficiently  oondse  and  sUght  to  be 
4adled  sonatinas :  as  for  instance  those  in  6  and 
6  minor,  op.  49,  which  were  first  announced  for 
publication  as  *  Senates  fikdles'  in  1805.  That 
in  G  major,  op.  79,  was  published  as  a  'Sona- 
tine*  in  1810,  though  it  is  rather  larger  in  most 
respects  than  the  otiier  little  examples.  Another 
*  sonatina]  by  him  ibr  mandolin,  with  pianoforte 
accompaniment^  is  given  at  vol.  u,  p.  205  of 
this  Dictionary.  Prior  to  Beethoven  the  average 
scale  of  sonatas  was  so  small  that  it  seems 
difficult  to  see  how  a  diminutive  could  be  con- 
trived; and  indeed  the  grand  examples  which 
made  the  degrees  of  comparison  specially  oon- 
apicuous  were  not  yet  in  existence.  A  modem 
work  on  such  a  scale,  and  made  in  the  conven- 
tional manner,  would  probably  be  oonridered  as 
a  Sonatina,  and  apart  firom  ttai*hing  purposes 
it  would  ako  be  likely  to  be  an  anachron- 
ism. [C.H.H.P.] 

SONG.  In  relation  to  the  study  of  music,  a 
Song  mav  be  defined  as  a  short  metrical  compo- 
sition, whose  meaning  is  conveyed  bv  the  com- 
bined force  of  words  and  melody,  and  intended 
to  be  sung  with  or  without  an  accompaniment. 
TheSong,  therefore,  belongs  equally  to  poetry  and 
music.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Dictionary  the 
subject  should  undoubtedly  be  treated  with  ex- 
clusive regard  (were  it  possible)  to  music ;  but 
the  mosioid  forms  and  structure  of  songs  are  so 
much  determined  by  language  and  metre,  that 
their  poetic  and  literary  qualities  cannot  be 
entirely  put  aside.  In  the  strictest  sense,  lyrical 
pieces  alone  are  songs ;  but  adheronoe  to  so  nar- 
row a  definition  would  exclude  many  kinds  of 
songs  whose  importance  in  the  history  of  music 
demands  that  they  should  be  noticed  hero.  At- 
tention, however,  will  be  directed  only  to  homo- 
phonic  forms  of  soi^s— t.  e.  songs  for  one  voice  or 
unisonous  chorus.  Polyphonic  forms — ^madrigals, 
glees,  part-songs,  etc. — fall  under  other  heads  of 
this  work,  to  which  the  reader  will  be  referred. 
Mention  will  likewise  be  made  only  of  songs  in 
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the  language  of  the  oon^xwer  of  their  muric^  and 
with  accompaniment  for  one  instrumeat. 

A  distinction  will  also^  as  &r  as  possible,  be 
observed  between  songs  which  are^  as  it  wera^ 
the  rude  spontaneous  outcome  oC  native  in- 
spiration, the  wild  indigenous  fruit  of  th«r 
own  soil,  and  those  other  more  regular  and 
finished  compositians  whi<di  are  written  with 
oonsdous  art  by  men  who  have  made  mnsie 
their  study.  For  want  of  a  better  term  it  wiU 
be  convenient^  where  the  difference  most  be  em- 
phasiaed,  to  designate  this  daas  of  songs  by  the 
German  phrase  KungtlM,  or  Artiatie  Song; 
while  the  former  dass^  whose  osigin  and  au- 
thorship are  generally  obsours^  may  be  oaUed 
National  or  Popular  Songs.  Su<di  are  the  Fotta- 
Ueder  of  Germany,  the  Canii  Fopolari  of  Italy, 
and  the  BaUadi  of  England. 

It  should,  moreover,  be  mentioned  that  the 
heads  or  subdivisions  under  which  songs  will 
be  ranged  must  be  ^[eographical  rather  than 
chronolo^cal ;  that  is  to  say,  they  will  be 
nouped  m  regard  to  country  and  not  to  period. 
For  the  study  of  any  other  branch  of  modoii 
music  among  the  leading  nations  of  Eun^w^ 
a  chronological  arrangement  would  probably  be 
mora  usefol  and  instractive,  because  at  eadi 
successive  epoch  their  musical  productions  havs 
been  sufficiently  similar  to  admit  of  oollectivs 
treatment.  But  the  Song  is  that  brandi  of  musie 
in  which  national  peculiarities  linger  longest^  and 
international  affinities  grow  most  slowly.  This 
is,  of  course^  primarily  due  to  the  &ot  that  lan- 
guage^ which  is  local,  is  an  integral  element  of 
song.  Secondly,  it  is  caused  by  the  popular 
origin  of  songs.  Being  of  the  people  and  for  the 
people,  they  flourish  most  in  a  sphere  where  the 
mfluences  of  foroign  example  and  teaching  can 
hardly  reach  them.  Hence  It  happena  that  even 
where  the  Artistic  Song  has  lost  every  trace  of 
its  native  soii^  national  melodies  preserve  a  dis- 
tinctively local  colour.  In  some  countries  of 
Europe  the  devel(^ment  of  the  Song  can  be 
followed  from  the  primitive  form  of  folk-song  to 
the  highest  type  of  artistic  composition ;  but  in 
others  the  art  of  music  has  scarcely  yet  advanced 
beyond  the  stage  of  national  melodies. 

it  remains  oiiJy  to  add  thaty  although  the 
year  1450  has  been  fixed  JA  the  pre&oe  to  this 
Diotionaiy  as  a  convenient  point  of  departure 
for  a  general  study  of  modem  music,  an  account 
of  the  Song  in  Europe  would  be  incoimpleto 
without^  at  least,  a  brief  reference  to  the  T^rou- 
badourei,  whose  epoch  was  anterior  to  that  dsie. 

TBOUBADOUB8. 

These  versifiers,  to  .whom  the  Song  owes  so 
much,  derived  their  name  from  'toobar'  or 
'troyver*  (to  find,  or  ^.invent),  and  they  first 
appeared  about  the  end  of  the  nth  century, 
in  the  southern  provinces  of  France.  The 
earliest  of  the  Troubadoun  on  reoord  was  Wil- 
liam, Duke  of  Goienne,  who  joined  the  first 
Crasade  in  1096  and  died  in  iia6.  The  lath 
and  13th  centuries  gave  birth  to  hundreds  of 

1  Xbui  la  OfMk  tbe  poet  WW  the»ou|Ti^,  or  * 
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them,  but  their  prime  was  past  when  the 
Troabadoar  Academy  of  ToulouBe  was  foanded 
lor  the  culture  and  preservation  of  their  art. 
That  Academy,  known  as  'The  Seven  Main- 
tainers  of  the  Qa,y  Science  *  was  founded  in  the 
year  1320,  and  a  few  years  later  was  visited  by 
I^etrarch. 

Some  strong  impulse  was  evidently  nven  to 
the  human  mind  in  Europe  to^^urds  tiie  close 
of  the  nth  century,  and  the  songs  of  the 
Troubadours,  like  the  numerous  schools  of  philo- 
sophy which  illustrated  the  xath  century,  were 
fruits  of  an  awakened  ardour  for  intellectual 
pursuits.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  in  Lan- 
guedoc  and  Provence  the  new  life  should  eepe-|| 
cially  manifest  itself  in  music  and  verse,  for  the  I 
circumstances  of  those  provinces  were  favourable/^ 
to  the  development  of  sentiment  and  imagination. 
The  leisure  that  is  bred  of  peace  and  plenty  was 
to  be  found  there,  for  the  country  was  prosperous 
and  comparatively  undisturbed  by  internal  war- 
£are<  Its  climate  was  sunny,  and  its  people 
prone  to  ^ety  and  luxury.  The  spirit  of  the 
age  of  chivalry  had  refined  their  manners,  and 
their  flexible  and  melodious  language^ the 
Langue  d'Oo  or  Romance  tongue — was  admir- 
ably fitted  for  lighter  forms  of  poetic  compo-v 
•ition.  The  Proven9al  Troubadours  were  thus 
Able  to  invent  a  variety  of  metrical  arranged 
ments,  perfectly  new  to  Europe.  As  might  have 
been  expected  vom  their  southern  temperament 
mxkd  the  customs  of  that  chivalrous  time,  their 
efiusions  were  principally  love-songs.  Satires, 
and  panegyrics,  exhortations  to  uie  crusade, 
and  religious  odes  came  to  be  intermingled  with 
amatory  poems;  but  love,  which  first  inspired! 
the  song  of  the  IVoubadour,  ever  remained  itsj 
favourite  theme.  The  very  names  by  which 
different  classes  of  songs  were  distinguished 
reveal  their  origin.  In  we  pastourtlle  uls  poet 
was  feigned  to  mee^  and  woo  a  sheph^ess. 
The  alba  and  serena,  morning  and  evening 
songs,  were  obviously  aubades  and  serenades. 
The  tenaont,  or  contentions,  were  metrical  dia- 
logues of  lively  repartee  on  some  disputed  point 
of  gallantry.  And  the  99rvente  was  of  course 
an  address  of  the  devoted  lover  to  his  mistress. 
To  this  last  form  of  composition,  which  was 
also  much  employed  in  satire,  a  special  celebrity 
belongs  from  the  &ct  that  its  metre — ^the  ierza 
rima  or  rhyme  of  alternate  lines — was  adopted 
by  Dante  for  his  'Divina  Commedia,'  and  by 
Petrarch  in  his  '  Trionfi.*  To  the  Troubadours 
likewise  may  be  ascribed  the  canto  and  canzone, 
the  tonla  {tolatinm,  soula^emenf),  a  merry 
amusing  song,  and  the  kn  (lay),  which  was 
wont  to  be  suffused  with  melancholy.  The 
invention  of  the  Troubadours  was  not  less  fertile 
in  dance-songs,  combining  solo  and  chorus.  Such 
were  the  fiunous  carol  or  rondei  de  carol 
(Lat.  choriga),  and  the  fspriny^rie  or  jumping 
dance.  From  the  same  source  sprang  the 
hallaia,  or  ballad,  which,  as  its  name  implies, 
was  also  a  dance  song. 

During  their  palmy   era»    the  Troubadours 
would  seem  to  have  been  for  the  most  part 
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men  of  gentle  birth  and  high  rank ;  and  there 
was  no  reward  which  they  would  deign  to 
receive  for  their  works  but  feme  and  the  ap- 
plause of  the  ladies  to  whom  their  homage  was 
paid.  At  firsts  perhaps,  they  sang  their  own 
verses ;  but  the  functions  of  the  poet  and  the 
singer  soon  became  distinct.  Hence  a  class  of 
professional  musicians  came  to  be  attached  tor 
the  retinue  of  princes  and  nobles,  and  they 
sang  the  so^  of  their  0¥m  lords  or  other 
composers,  l^ey  were  known  as  'Jongleurs' 
or  '  Chanteors  * ;  or  if  their  sole  business  was  to 
be  instrumental  acoompanyists  of  dances,  they 
were  called  '  Estrumanteors.*  To  the  musical 
accomplishments  out  of  which  their  profession 
arose,  the  Jongleurs  soon  added  other  modes 
of  popular  diversion,  such  as  juggling  and  acro- 
batic feats,  and  they  were  of  course  paid  for 
the  entertainment  which  they  gave.  It  was 
their  habit  also  to  wander  from  oountry  to 
country,  and  court  to  court.  Inferior,  there- 
fore, as  the  Jongleur  was  to  the  Troubadour, 
the  celebrity  of  the  latter  depended  much  on 
the  former,  and  we  can  understand  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  Pierre  d*Auvergne  and  other 
Troubadours  entreated  their  Jongleurs  not  to 
alter  their  verses  and  melodies. 

The  rise  of  the  Troubadours  proper  in  southern. 
France  was  quickly  followed  by  the  appearance 
of  a  corresponding  class  of  versifiers  in  northern 
France  and  in  Spain.  In  northern  France  they 
were  called  'Trouv^res,*  and  they  wrote  in  the 
Lanffue  d*Oll.  There  was  less  gaiety  about  the 
northern  Troubadours  than  about  the  southern, 
but  in  other  respects  the  resemblance  between 
them  was  very  close.  The  'Mendtrier*  or 
'Ministrel'  of  the  north  corresponded  to  the 
Jongleur  of  the  south ;  but  the  Mendtrier  seems 
to  have  attained  and  kept  a  higher  standard  of 
culture  and  taste  than  the  Jongleur.  Indeed 
several  poets  of  mark  were  Mendtriers.  At  the 
courts  of  our  own  Norman  kings  the  Trouvte«*s 
art  was  held  in  honour.  Henry  I.  was  a  votary 
of  literature ;  Henry  II.  studiously  encouraged 
poetry;  and  Richard  Coeur  de  lion  was  him- 
self a  Trouv^re. 

Among  illustrious  Troubadours  or  Trouv^res 
of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  whose  names 
survive,  there  were  (besides  William  Duke 
of  Guienne,  and  Richard  I.)  Pierre  Rogier; 
Bemart  de  Ventadour ;  Bertran  de  Bom ;  Ar- 
naut  Daniel;  Guirant  de  Bomeil;  the  Chatelain 
de  Coucy;  Blondel  des  Nerles;  Thibaut  de 
Champagne,  King  of  Navarre,  etc.  Many  of 
their  melodies  have  come  down  to  us.  The 
earliest  are  stiff,  but  the  flowing  grace  and  ease 
of  the  later  compositions  indicate  a  rapid  im- 
provement. Even  about  so  old  a  piece  as  the 
Chatelain  de  Coucy^s  femous  'Quant  le  rossignol* 
there  is  a  charm  of  pretty  sentiment,  but  its 
merit  is  inferior  to  that  of  Thibaut*8  '  L* Autri^r 
par  la  mating'  We  dte  them  both  as  il- 
lustrations of  Troubadour  music.^ 


1  Bumey  and  PMne  patthaM  esamplai  Into 
wh*ra  Ui«7  dUkr,  Boncj'k  an  tbs  mmU  ooIm. 
MlUcht«,'U. 
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ii^aU  k  BostiffnoL 


Qoant   U      lou-wt    •     -    fbolt       Jo  •  Us  ehaate 


J  J  ^ I pj  pj  J^ i-J^f  cj  ^n^ 


■or  1ft  flor 


d'«  -ft*.         que  BAlil  1ft  lo  -  M 


33b^ljjji|JJJJjjlj^i 


la    l|t«k    Ift     ro     • 


■to    at    T«rt    pr* 


jj-'L.'jijJjr^JTfr^?^ 


pUlna  da  bOD  •  ns  TO  -  laa-t*  ehantanl 


■   ^J- 


IJ-'lrL/lr'fJlJJ^J^^ 


aoDlInt   ft  <■ 


•  mil       mftta  di  tant  mlaai-bft-lila  qua 


fal        al    trto       hftot   pan  - 


•    I    > 
atf  qtt*ft  pftln  aa  ieit  acoom- 


L'AutHer  par  la  mtUitUe, 

(Le  Roi)  Thiiudt  oi  Natarri. 


giTT-r  r zidl^ j-r  ri-'J  Jil 


L*ftutrl«r  par  1ft  nift-U  •  D4a  ant'ruD  boa  ak  ob  Toivter 


j^J-'irrrTri'^  fi'^J'"^  -^ 


ak  dJaftlt  on  aon  pranlar  ehl  aiitlantU     aaftla      d'ft-aaor 


ij  ;j-i|-'>'^t-JTtr^l-'''-^J^ 


Tftutoat   oal -la  par  an -tor        k*  ja    lot        da  flrftJaiar 


jJ^rlLT-'J^'Urrrl-'SVJjl 


ai  U  dla  auu  da  •  Ul  -  ar  s    Balla.  dlax  toiu  dolnt   bou  Jour. 

The  melodies  of  the  Spanish  'Trobadoree* 
were  natnnlly  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Pro- 
ven9al  Troubadours,  and  their  system  of  notation 
was  precisely  the  same.  Spain  too,  like  France, 
counted  kings  and  princes  among  her  TVoba- 
dores;  such  as  Alphonso  II.,  Peter  in.,  and 
Alphonso  X.  The  last  has  left  400  poems  whidh, 
with  their  melodies,  are  still  preserved  in  the 
EsouriaL 

Italy  was  more  slowly  caught  by  the  poetic 
flame.  Towards  the  middle  of  ^e  13th  cen- 
tury, Baymond  Berenger,  Count  of  IVovenoe, 
visited  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  at  Milan, 
bringing  Troubadours  and  Jongleurs  in  his  train ; 
and  not  until  then  do  we  hear  of  them  in  Italy. 
A  similar  patronage  was  extended  to  them  by 
Baymond's  son-in-law  Charles  of  Anjou,  King 
of  Naples  and  Sicily.  To  the  common  people  of 
Italy  these  singers  appeared  as  retainers  of 
princely  courts,  and  they  called  them  uomini 
di  Qorti,    They  also  called  them  eiarlatani,  be- 
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canee  the  oqploits  of  Charlemagne 
stant  thttne  of  th^  aongs,  and  the  word  etarb 
stood  for  'Charles*  in  Italian  pronnnriation. 
llius  taught  by  foreigners,  Italy  soon  produced 
her  own  "IVovatori*  and  *.6iooolini.'  But  the 
first  Italian  Trovatori  deemed  their  own  dialect 
to  be  unsuitable  to  poetry,  a&d  wrote  in  the 
Proven^d  language.  This  praotice^  however, 
was  not  destined  to  last,  for  in  the  year  1265 
Dante,  the  founder  of  the  Italian  language,  was 
bom.  After  him  no  Italian  could  longer  doubt 
the  ampacities  of  his  own  tongue  for  all  foims  cf 
poetry ;  and  the  verse  of  the  Troubadour  begu 
to  'pale  an  uneffectual  fire*  before  the  iplien- 
doars  of  the  great  poet  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Henceforward  the  history  of  the  Song  will  he 
separately  traced  in  the  di£fereni  ooantriea  of 
Europe,  beginning  with  Italy. 

Italt. 

Notwithstanding  the  subordination  of  lyrio 
song  to  other  branches  of  music  in  Italy,  h« 
long  and  careful  study  of  'la  melica  poesia* 
— poetry  wedded  to  music — ^has  not  been  sur- 
passed elsewhere.  I)ante*s  sonnets  and  Pe> 
traroh*sTrionfi,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made 
abovei,  were  among  the  earliest  poems  set  to 
music.  Dante*8  own  contemporary  and  friend, 
Casella,  who  set  his  sonnet  'Amor  che  nella 
mente*  to  music,  is  believed  to  have  also  com- 
posed the  music  for  a  BaUaia  by  Lemmo  da 
Pistoja,  still  extant  in  the  Vatican.  Both  the 
BallaU  and  IniuonaU  were  very  old  fonns  of 
composition,  and  both  were  love-songs  sung  to 
a  duice  ^  After  them  the  Mciggiolaie,  or  May- 
day songs,  had  their  hour  of  popularity,  llieee 
also  were  love-songs,  and  buids  of  young  men 
sang  them  in  springtime  as  they  danced  before  the 
windows  of  the  ladies  whom  they  wooed.  Later 
yet  the  Canti  Camaseialetchi  camd  into  vogue. 
Originally  they  were  mere  carnival  songs,  but 
under  the  skil^  hand  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  a 
kind  of  consecutive  drama  grew  out  of  them. 

During  the  14th  century  there  existed  a  class 
of  dilettante  musicians  called  Caniori  a  Umio ; 
and  these  were  distinct  from  the  Camiari  a 
libro  who  were  more  learned  musicians.  It 
was  the  habit  of  the  former  class  to  improvise, 
for  until  the  i6th  century  musical  notation  re- 
mained so  complex  and  difficult,  that  oAly  ac- 
complished musicians  were  able  to  write  down 
their  songSw 

In  the  15th  century,  compositions  of  the 
Netherlands  school  of  music,  with  their  severe 
contrapuntal  style,  found  their  way  into  Italy, 
and  began  to  exercise  an  influence  there;  but 
the  prevailing  type  of  Italian  secular  songs 
continaed  to  be  of  a  very  light  order.  Petmcci». 
the  first  musical  publisher,  who  published  in 
150a  the  motets  and  masses  of  the  Netherlands 
composers,  had  nothing  better  to  ofier  <^  native 
productions  than  the  Frott6U,  tuneful  but  fri- 
volous_part-songs.    Similar  in  levity  were  the 

1  Artaftga.  In  hia  'La  BItoIozIoiU  dal  Teatio  Hnalcftla  TtftUano.' 
gfret  the  word*  of  ft  BtiUala  of  the  19th  eentory  by  FredartckU.; 
ofaaeUMrXkOIatelvDMito.   (Baa  pp.  Ib7  and  190J 
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mst^e  songs,  Canzoni  Villanetehe,  or  ViUaneUe, 
or  Villotte,  which  peasants  and  soldiers  sang  as 
drinking-songs.  In  form  the  Villanelle  adhered 
to  the  contrapuntal  style,  though  in  spirit  they 
were  essentially  popular.  More  refined  and  yet 
more  trifling  were  the  Villotte  alia  Napoletana,^ 
gallant  addresses  from  singing-masters  to  their 
fraoinine  pupils.  The  so-odled  Fa-la-la  was  a 
composition  of  somewhat  later  date,  and  more 
merit.  Those  which  Gastoldi  wrote  (about  1 591 ) 
were  good ;  so  too  were  his  JBallettx.  Gradiudly 
the  term  Frottola  disappewed ;  the  more  serious 
Trottole  passed  into  the  MadrigaU,  while  the 
myer  and  merrier  type  was  meiged  in  the 
ViUaneUa.  A  Frottola,  printed  in  Junta*s 
Roman  collection  of  1596,  evidently  became  ere 
lonff  a  VUlanella,  for  it  is  still  sung  in  Venice 
with  the  same  words  and  melody,  'Le  son  tre 
fimticelli,  tutti  tre  da  maridar.*  Originally  it 
was  a  part-song,  with  the  melody  in  uie  tenor. 
The  Villanelle  were,  as  a  rule,  stn^ical — ^the 
tame  melody  repeated  in  each  stanza — but  the 
Frottole  had  different  music  for  each  verse. 

The  vocal  music,  to  which  our  attention  has 
thus  fiur  been  directed,  consisted  either  of  part- 
songs  or  unisonous  chorus,  with  little  or  no 
accompaniment.  Sometimes  the  principal  or 
opper  voice  had  a  sort  of  eantilene,  but  solo- 
tinging  was  still  unknown.  The  first  instance 
cf  it  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  1539,  in 
an  Intermezzo,  in  which  Sileno  sings  the  upper 
part  of  a  madrigal  by  Corteocio,  accompanying 
liimself  on  the  violone,  while  the  lower  parts, 
which  represented  the  Satyrs,  are  taken  by 
wind  instruments.  But  the  piece  its^  shows 
that  it  was  far  from  being  a  song  for  one  voice 
with  accompaniment.  It  will  he  noticed  that 
the  under  parts  are  as  much  independent  voices 
at  the  upper  one. 

Fragmn^  Kf  a  MadirigaL 

Bomalo  da  SOtno  eon  viohne^  senando  iutiek  partly 
ecanUmdoU  Soprano, 

Ut  Tenor.    Sileno.  Cortbccio,  1698. 
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According  to  the  historian  Doni,  Galilei  was 
the  first  composer  who  wrote  actual  melodies  for 
one  voice.  Doni  further  tells  us  that  Galilei 
set  to  music  the  passage  of  the  '  Inferno*  which 
narrates  the  tragic  hie  of  Count  Ugolino,  and 
that  he  performed  it  himself  'very  pleasingly* 
with  viola  accompaniment.  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  an  epoch  in  musical  history  was  undoubtedly 
marked  by  Giulio  Caccini,  when  he  published, 
in  x6oi,  under  the  title  of  'Le  Kuove  Musiche,* 
a  collection  of  MadrigaU,  Canzoni,  and  Arte 
for  one  voice,  lliese  compositions  have  a  figured 
bass,  and  some  are  embellished  with  fiorUure. 
Caccini  was  promptly  followed  in  the  path  which 
he  had  opened  by  numerous  imitators,  and  thus 
the  monodic  system  was  virtually  established. 
Indeed  he  may  be  reearded  as  the  inventor  of 
the  '  expressive  monocUa.*  for  he  was  the  first  to 
attempt  to  render  certain  thoughts  and  feelings 
in  music,  and  to  adapt  music  to  the  meaning  of 
words.  Caccini  is  said  to  have  sung  his  own 
pieces,  accompanying  himself  on  the  theorbo; 
and  in  the  preface  to  his  collection  he  gives 
minute  directions  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  singing 
them.  The  airs  are  well  supplied  with  marks  of 
expression,  as  the  following  example  from  his 
'  Nuove  Musiohe  *  will  show  :— 
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Another  example^  and  foHher  infoirmation, 
will  be  fonnd  in  tne  artide  on  Monodia. 

Caodni  also  prepared  the  way  for  the  Cantata^ 
whidi  BubBeqnentiy  reaohed  its  highest  perfeo- 
iion  under  Carusimi,  Stradella,  Sarlatti,  and 
others.  [See  Caktata.]  The  composers  of  the 
transition  period,  which  witnessed  the  growth  of 
the  Cantata,  were  Radesca  da  Foma,  who  pub- 
lished five  books  of '  Monodie*  in  1016 ;  Brunelli, 
who  pnbU^ed  in  the  same  year  two  books  of 
'Scherzi,  Arie,  Cansonette  e  Madrigali*;  F.  Ca- 
pello,  whose  most  remarkable  work  was  a  set  of 
'  Madrigali  a  voce  sola  * ;  Fomacci,  celebrated  for 
his  'Amorosi  respiri  mnsicali*  which  appeared 
in  161 7 ;  Luigi  Bossi/  and  Salyator  Bosa.^ 

If  Corteccio's  madrigal  be  compared  with  the 
following  example  from  Capello's  'Madrigali  a 
voce  sola»*  it  will  be  seen  how  great  achango  and 
advance  had  been  made  in  solo-singing  during 
less  than  a  century.  And  a  striking  resemblance 
may  be  observed  between  Capello  and  his  suo- 
oessor  Stradella. 

MiidHgak  a  voce  tola, 

Giovanni  Francbsco  Capsllo. 
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The  popular  taste  in  mudo  at  any  period  can 
best  be  ascertained  from  the  class  of  oompositiooi 
which  publishers  then  found  to  be  most  in  de- 
mand. ThuB  Petruooi,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1 6th  century^  was  issuing  Frotiole,  VUlaneUM, 
etc,  but  a  hundred  years  later  the  Yenetiaa 
publisher  Vxnoento  supplied  the  public  with 
little  pieces  like  those  above-mentioned  by  Fog- 
gia,  Capello,  etc.  The  Madrigal  and  the  Can- 
tata were  both  important,  at  least  aa  legardi 
chamber-music,  during  the  i6th  and  17th  cen- 
turies ;  but  they  were  soon  doomed  to  iosigDifi- 
cance  by  the  rise  of  a  great  and  overshadowing 
rival,  namely  the  Opera.  For  an  account  of  ths 
origin  of  the  Opera  and  its  marvelloas  popularitf 
the  reader  must  turn  to  the  article  on  Ofuu. 
It  need  only  be  said  here  that  all  other  kinds 
of  secular  vocal  music  had  to  yield  precedenos 
in  Italy  to  it  and  its  ofiOfthoots,  the  Seemot  the 
Cavatina,  the  Aria,  etc  Aminos  says  that  the 
Arie  of  early  Operas  were  simplv  motnodio  Villa- 
nelle,  Villotte,  or  Canz&ni  allalfapoletana;  but 
he  also  teUs  us  that  &vourite  'couplete'  from 
Operas,  which  at  first  had  nothing  in  common 
with  Cantipopolari  beyond  beingmelodies  easily 
caught  by  the  ear,  acquired  by  decrees  a  place 
simSar  to  that  held  by  Uie  VolksUediD.  Germany. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  Italian  muaidaBS 
held  the  popular  songs  of  other  countries  in 
higher  estmiation  than  their  own.  'Hie  best 
songs  in  Petruooi*s  'Canti  Cento -oinquanti^' 
published  in  1503,  belong  to  France,  Grermany, 
and  the  Netherlands.  And  Italian  masters  ure- 
feried  French  or  Gallo-Belgian  themes  for  their 
masses.'  Traces,  no  doubt,  of  CatUi  popolari 
TDMj  be  found  in  Italian  compositions  of  the  15th 
and  1 6th  centuries — as,  for  mstanoe,  in  Adrian 
Willaert*s  'Canzon  di  Bucante' — ^but  very  few  of 
them  have  come  down  to  us  in  their  complete  or 
native  form.     Cantomi  alia  Framceie  *  (aa  they 
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were  called)  were  poptdar  in  Italy  eariy  in  the 
1 6th  century.  Of  tne  popular  hymuB  of  Italy 
during  the  Middle  Ages  mention  has  been  made 
nnder  Laudi  Spibituali. 

Materials  for  a  satisfactory  treatment  of  the 
Canti  popolari  of  Italy  do  not  exist.  Though 
much  has  been  written  about  their  words,  no 
treatise  exists  on  their  tunes.  Neither  does 
there  appear  to  be  any  collection  which  can 
safely  be  trusted  to  give  us  veritable  old  songs. 
Of  late  years  large  collections  of  modem  Canti 
jpopolari  have  been  published,  such  as  the 
Cantoneiie  Veneziane,  Stomelli  Totcani,  Canti 
Jjombardi,  NapoUtani,  SieUiani,  etc. ;  and  as 
their  titles  indicate,  these  publications  purport 
to  be  collections  of  local  songs  in  the  several 
provinces  of  Italy.  But  wh^er  they  can  be 
accepted  as  the  genuine  productions  which  they 
profess  to  be,  IS  questionable.  They  would 
rather  seem  to  be  new  compositions  or  new 
arrangements  and  developments  of  old  popular 
tunes.  Moreover  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
any  of  them  are  really  sung  by  the  peasants  of  the 
districts  to  which  they  are  attributed,  except  the 
Canti  Lombardi.  The  melodies  at  least  of  these 
are  for  the  most  part  genuine. 

A  &r  stronger  claim  than  any  which  the  sonss 
of  these  collections  can  put  forward  to  the  tiUe 
of  Canti  popolari,  may  be  advanced  in  fiftvour  of 
countless  popular  melodies  taken  from  fiftvourite 
Operas.  The  immense  popularity  of  operatic 
tunes  in  Italy  cannot  surprise  us  when  we  re- 
member that  the  theatre  is  there  an  ubiquitous 
institution,  and  that  the  quick  ear  of  the  Italian 
instantly  catches  melodies  with  a  distinct  rhythm 
and  an  easy  progression  of  intervals.  Again,  the 
choruB-singers  of  the  Opera  are  often  chosen 
from  among  the  workmen  and  labourers  of  the 
place ;  and  thus  even  diflScult  choruses  mav  be 
neard  in  the  streets  and  suburbs  of  towns  wliich 
possess  a  theatre.  Having  regard,  therefore,  to 
the  wide  diffusion  of  the  Opera  in  Italy,  and  its 
influence  on  all  classes  during  two  centuries  and 
a  half,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it  must 
have  checked  the  normal  development  of  popular 
Bongs,  and  also,  perhaps,  obliterated  the  traces 
of  old  tunes.  A  good  mstance  of  the  conversion 
of  a  theatrical  melody  not  only  into  a  popular, 
but  even  into  a  national  song,  is  afforded  by 
Monti*s  verses  'Bella  Italia,  amate  sponde.* 
These  were  adapted  in  1859  to  the  Cabaletta  of 
the  has90,  in  the  first  act  d  Bellini*s  '  Sonnam- 
bul%'  'Tu  no*  1  sai,  con  quel  begli  occhi,'  and 
were  to  be  heard  in  every  place  St  public  resort 
in  Northern  Italy. 

The  so-called  Canii  nationaU  belong  to  a 
period  oonunendng  about  the  year  i8ai.  They 
nave  all  heeax  inspired  by  the  political  move- 
ments of  this  centuiy  for  the  regeneration  of 
Italy,  and  their  tone  is  naturally  warlike.  The 
most  celebrated  of  them  are  '  Addio,  mia  bella, 
addio,*  which  is  an  adaptation  of  Itali  •-  ^ 

to 'Partant7K>ur  la'Syrie*; 'Daghelar     •  r,  .m 
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*passo,*  a  ballet  song  written  by  Paolo  Giorza  in 
1858;  'Oh,  dolce  piacer,  goder  libertk';  'Inno 
diMameU';  ' FratelU  d' ItaUa * ;  'Labandiera 
tricolore ' ;  '  All'  armi.  All*  armi,*  by  Fieri ;  and 
the  'Inno  di  Graribaldi.*  The  years  in  which 
Italy  was  most  deeply  stirred  by  struggles  for 
independence  were  i8ai,  1848,  and  1859,  and  all 
the  songs  just  cited  can  be  traced  to  one  or  other 
of  those  revolutionary  periods. 

The  harmonic  and  formal  structure  of  the 
Canti  popolari  is  usually  very  simple.  They 
are  very  rarely  sung  in  parts,  though  sometimes 
an  under  part  is  added  m  thirds.  Their  accom- 
paniments are  also  extremely  simple.  A  weak 
and  very  modem  colouring  is  imparted  to  the 
harmony  by  an  excessive  use  of  the  chord  of  the 
dominant  seventh ;  but  otherwise  the  harmony 
adheres  to  the  tonic  chords,  and  very  seldom 
modulates  into  anything  except  the  nearest  re- 
lated keys.  No  Canti  popolari  written  in  the 
old  scales  are  extant ;  indeed,  since  the  time  of 
Caccini  their  emancipation  from  the  ecclesias- 
tical modes  has  been  complete.  The  form  and 
rhythm  of  the  songs  are  equally  simple,  con- 
sisting of  four-bar  phrases ;  the  time  is  more  fre- 
quency 3-8  or  6-8  Uian  conmion  time.  The  poetry 
is  in  stanzas  of  four  lines,  the  accents  occurring 
regularly,  even  in  provincial  dialects ;  and  the 
songs  aregenerallystrophical — ^thatis,  themelody 
is  repeated  for  each  stanza.  It  should  be  added,  to 
aveit  misconception,  that  the  terms  Canti,  Can- 
tonetti,  and  Stornelli  have  been  veiy  loosely 
and  indiscriminately  employed.    But,  speaking 

t  Thb  moct  popular  alt  Is  a  stiUdnt  niutralkm  of  the  fbrtoHoui 
manner  tn  which  Boogt  tomeHmet  aoqnlre  a  national  renown.  Tha 
etreumatanoM  which  made '  Oaghela  avantl  on  pauo '  (kmooa  were 
as  followa  In  UM,  when  Milan  wai  a  hoi-bed  oi  Italian  eoniplraey 
and  tntrlEoe  against  the  Austrian  role  in  Lombardy.  the  perform- 
ance of  a  ballet-dancer  at  the  Teatro  della  Oannoblana  was  recelred 
by  the  spectators  with  mingled  expresshMis  of  approral  and  die- 
approval,  which  gave  rise  to  disorder  in  the  theatre.  The  pollea 
interfered,  and  took  the  part  of  the  majority,  irtxise  opinion  was  ad- 
vene to  the  da«MM*.  This  at  once  enlisted  the  popular  sympathlea 
on  her  side,  and  lier  cause  was  thenceforth  identlfled  with  patriotia 
aspirations.  Further  dlsturbaaces  followed,  and  the  pdiee  stopped 
the  run  of  the  ballet.  Tbersupon  the  tune  to  which  the  ballet^rl 
danced  her  jmmm  •  tele  passed  Into  the  streets  of  Milan  and  was 
heard  ererywhete,  sung  hj  the  populace  with  words  partly  Italian 
and  partly  Mllanaee.  It  was  a  hybrid  song  of  lore  and  war.  with  tba 
refirain '  daghela  aTantl  un  passo '  (meaning  '  more  a  step  forward  *>. 
and  it  was  recehred  by  the  public  as  an  exhortation  to  patrlotie 
action.  To  ▲ustrian  ears  the  tune  and  the  words  were  an  insolent 
challenge,  and  they  were  not  forgotten  wh«i  war  was  declared  a 
few  months  later  between  Austria  and  the  kingdom  of  Piedmont. 
'Daghela  avantl  un  paseo*  was  then  played  in  derision  by  tha 
military  bands  of  Austria,  while  her  troops  were  adrandng  finom 
Lombardy  into  Piedmont.  But  Austria  was  soon  compelled  to 
eracuate  Piedmont,  and  her  rstrsating  armies  ever  heard  the  same 
song  sung  by  the  advandng  soldiers  of  Italy.  Prorince  after  prorince 
was  subsequently  annexed  to  Piedmont,  and  with  eadi  suceesslTu 
annexation  the  area  of  the  popularity  of '  Daghela  avanti  un  paseo' 
was  extmded.  until  it  waa  heard  aU  ov«r  tha  Italian  kingdom.  This 
Is  its  melody:— 


^TniiTj?iiFV4^ta 
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wh 
Au 


1  was  probably  made  during  the  wt 
sted  Italy  to  liberate  herself  fhmi 
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generally,  Stomelli  are  lively  love-Bongfi ;  Can- 
toni  and  Canzonette  narrative  sangs,  while  Canto 
Sb  a  generic  term  applicable  to  almost  any  form. 
[See  Stobitelli.] 

For  about  a  century  and  a  half— from  the 
latter  part  of  the  lyth  centmr  to  the  earlier 
part  of  the  prenent  oentary — the  Caniowi  and 
Canzonette  aa  Camera  of  lUly  exhibited  neither 
merit  nor  improvement.  A  few  eollectiona  were 
published  from  time  to  time,  but  apparently 
very  slight  attention  was  paid  to  them.  They 
were  mostly  of  a  religious  tendency;  not  hymns, 
but  Canzoni  tpiritnaU  e  moralit  as  they  were 
called.  Bven  when  the  Canzoni  Madrigaleeehe 
were  reduced  to  two  voices  (as,  for  instance,  those 
of  Benedetto  Marcello,  published  at  Bologna 
in  1717)  they  continued  to  be  essentially  Poly- 
phonic, one  voice  imitating  the  other.  How 
poor  and  uninteresting  was  the  true  monodic 
Canzone  of  those  days  may  be  learnt  from  the 
following  example  by  Gaspaiini,  dating  probably 
about  1730. 


Andante. 


GAwpARmr.  17S0. 
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For  many  importuit  forms  of  music,  such  as 
the  Opera,  the  Cantata,  the  Sonata,  and  the 
Fugue,  etc.,  we  are  primarily  and  especially  in- 
debted  to  the  Italians ;  but  as  regards  the  mo- 
dem Artistic  Song  we  owe  them  little.  Just  as 
the  'couplets*  and  favourite  tunes  of  the  Opera 
supplied  the  people  with  Canti  popolari,  so  did 
its  Arte  and  Cavaiine  provide  the  pieces  which 
the  educated  classes  preferred  to  hear  at  con- 
certs  and  in  drawing-rooms.  Until  quite  a 
recent  date  there  was  no  demand  for  songs  pro- 
per;  few  composers,  therefore,  deemed  it  worth 
their  while  to  bestow  pains  on  this  kind  of 
work.    To  write  an  opera  is  the  natural  ambi- 


tion of  Italian  musicians,  and  short  indeed  is  the 
list  oi  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
other  branches  of  musio.  In  the  works  of  Cima- 
roea,  Mercadante,  BeUini,  Doniaetti,  and  other 
celebrated  composers  of  operas,  we  find  very 
numerous  Arielte,  Canzonette,  Rondi,  Somanze, 
and  Ifottumi,  but  none  evincing  any  soious 
thought  or  pains.  They  are  too  weak  to  stand 
the  test  of  time :  the  popularity  they  may  once 
have  known  has  been  Inief  and  fleeting.  Aji 
exception,  however,  must  be  made  in  frtvoor  of 
Rossini,  some  of  whose  songs  are  really  beautiful 

Among  composers  of  songs  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  liMt  century,  the  names  of  Asioli,  Barm, 
Federid,  and  Blangini  may  be  mentioned,  and 
Giordani,  whose  'Caro  mio  ben'  has  been  a 
general  favourite.  Of  those  who  have  lived 
nearer  our  own  time  Gk>rdigiani  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  for  simple  popular  songs.  He  wiDie  in 
the  true  Italian  style,  with  the  utmost  fluency, 
spontaneity  and  simplicity.  Next  to  him  in 
merit — though  less  well  known — stands  Man- 
ani.  Injustice  would  be  done  to  the  living 
composers  of  songs  in  Italy,  if  our  estimate  of 
them  were  founded  solelv  on  the  songs  which 
have  a  circulation  in  England.  Men  like  Tosti, 
DeuEa,  and  others,  write,  as  it  were^  for  the 
Englii^  market;  but  their  work  is  too  trivial 
to  gain  anything  more  than  a  very  transieBt 
popularity.  Far  better  writers  than  these  exist 
in  Italy,  though  they  remain  unknown  beyond 
the  borders  <^  their  own  country.  With  lew 
exceptions,  however,  Italian  songs  are  marked, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  we  same  quali- 
ties. Tlie  vcnoe  part  is  ever  paramount  in  Uiem, 
and  all  else  is  made  to  yield  to  it.  The  beauti- 
ful quality  and  wide  oompass  of  Italian  voices,' 
and  the  facility  with  which  they  execute  diffi- 
cult vocal  phrases,  tempt  the  composer  to  write 
brilliant  and  effective  passages,  where  a  simple 
melody  would  be  hr  mors  appropriate  to  the 
words.  The  words  may  indeed  give  the  form 
to  the  song,  and  determine  its  number  of  sec- 
tions and  periods,  and  the  music  may  substan- 
tially agree  with  the  text,  but  we  miss  that 
delicate,  subtle  understanding  between  the  poet 
and  the  musician  which  we  find  in  Crerman 
songs,  where  the  musio  often  acts  as  an  inter- 
preter to  the  words,  or  the  sound  of  a  single 
word  gives  importance  to  a  note  or  passage. 
Again,  in  Italian  songs  ihe  aooompaniment 
hiSds  a  very  subordinate  place.  Its  BoLe  use  is 
to  support  the  voice ;  it  has  rarely  anv  artastie 
value  of  its  own,  and  more  ruely  still  does  it 
assist  in  expressing  the  poetic  intention  of  the 
piece. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  apply  these 
criticisms  without  reserve  to  all  modem  Italian 
composers.  Rossini,  for  instance,  knew  how  to 
rise  above  the  conmion  defects  of  his  countrymen, 
and  many  of  the  accompaniments  to  his  songs 
are  most  interesting.    Take,  for  example.  No.  2 

1  It  !■  cnrioaR  to  note  how  limited  Is  the  eompen  of  volee  Ibrivhich 
nodera  Itellan  eompoeen  write  aonff  Intended  to  drculete  and  be 
lung  In  forelffB  ooantrle*.  while  the  tongi  that  they  write  for  the 
home  m&rfcet  of  Italy  often  ezoeede  two  octoTai, 
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«f  'LAEegftt»Veneciui%'  where  the  rhythmical 
figure  in  the  left  hand  represents  the  regular 
moTement  of  oars,  whilst  the  right  hand  has 
«mtinuoiu  le^aio  passages  in  donble  notes. 
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Very  derer  aooompaniments  are  also  met  with 
in  the  compositions  of  Marco  Sala,  Faocio,  Bos- 
sano,  Coronaro,  and  Smaregli*.  The  last  two 
h»Te  paid  especial  attention  to  the  words  of 
their  songs.  Bat  pre-eminent  in  every  respect 
above  other  living  writers  of  songs  in  Italy  is 
a  yoong  Florentine,  Benedetto  lunck  by  name. 
For  beauty  of  melody,  skilful  accompaniment^ 
originality  and  grace,  &  very  hish  place  would 
be  assigned  in  any  country  to  IunoK*s  publica- 
tion 'Ia  Simona,*  which  contains  twelve  songs 
for  soprano  and  tenor.  And  such  capacities  as 
his  encourage  the  hope  that  the  standard  of  Ita- 
lian sonffs  may  yet  be  raised  by  careftd  study 
to  that  higher  level  of  thought  and  conception 
which  has  Deen  reached  in  other  lands. 

For  further  information  on  the  Troubadours 
and  the  Italian  Song  see — 

*Leb«nn]idW«rk8d«rTroobadafiin*;  Friadrloh  Diets. 

*  Ueber  die  Lait  *;  Fefdinand  Wolff. 
'TheTronbAdonn*;  F.  Uaefbr. 

*  Storia  e  Bi«ioii« ';  U  Qnadrio. 

*  Le  BiToliudoni  d«l  toatro  mnaicsle  Italiano  *;  Arteaga. 

*  Hiitoira  d«  U  Mniiqae  en  lUlie ' ;  Orloff. 

*  OlsioDaria  e  3ibliofpr«fia  delU  Madoa*;  LiohtenthaL 
*Sohidnale  ond  Beeohafbnheit  dee  welUiohen  Qe- 

saiurae';  Kieee  wetter. 

*(jenno  itovioo  snlU  waola  mwleale  di  Napoli*; 
yiorimo. 

*  Hiitoira  de  la  Musiqve  modeme  * ;  Mardllae. 
'ItalienieoheToDdiobter*;  Nanmaiui. 
*Oewhicbte  der  Maeik  *;  Ambroe. 

The  writer  alio  owee  her  warmeet  thanks  to  Mr.  O. 
Manaoato  for  information  giren  to  her. 

Feakob. 

What  was  done  for  music  by  the  Troubadours 
of  Provence  and  the  *Trouv^res'  of  Northern 
France,  has  been  briefly  described  above.  Their 
development  of  the  Song  in  France  was  carried 
further  by  the  eminent  *  Chansonnierfe  *  of  the 
i.^tth  century,  Adam  de  la  Hale  land  Guillaume 
Machaud.     The  former,  sumamed  *le  Bo^su 


d* Arras,*  was  bom  in  1240 ;  the  latter  in 
1 285 ;  and  they  may  be  regarded  as  connecting 
links  between  the  <Trouv^res*  and  the  learned 
musicians  of  later  times.  Like  the  'Trouv^res,* 
they  invented  both  the  words  and  the  melodies 
of  their  songs,  but  they  also  attempted  to  write 
in  the  polyphonic  forms  of  vocal  composition ; 
and  impettect  as  these  attempts  were,  they 
marked  a  step  in  advance  of  the  'Trouv^res.' 
To  Adam  de  la  Hale  and  Machaud  the  Chamon 
owes  much.  Not  onlv  can  the  germ  of  the 
future  Vaudeville  be  detected  in  Adam  de  la 
Hale's  padorale  'Robin  et  Marion,*  but  its  ehan- 
sons  also  are  strictly  similar  in  structure  and 
character  to  those  of  the  present  day.  In  ancient 
and  modem  ehamons  alike,  we  find  a  strongly, 
marked  riiythm,  easy  intervals,  repetition  of  one  J 
melodic  phrase,  paucity  of  notes,  and  extreme 
simplicity  of  general  plan.  Though  nearlv  six 
hundred  years  have  passed  since  'Robin  et 
Marion'  was  written,  the  song  'Robin  m'aime'  is 
still  sung  in  Hennegau.^ 
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In  the  year  1747*  two  volumes  of  French 
and  Latin  poems,  with  descriptions  of  the  musie 
to  which  some  of  them  were  set,  were  discovered 
by  Count  de  Caylus  in  a  royal  library  of  France, 
both  words  and  music  being  the  work  of  Guil- 
laume de  Macbaud, '  poet  and  musician.*  The 
subjects  of  the  poems  are  very  varied,  and  among 
them  are  a  great  number  of  lais,  virelais,  btUlatUt, 
and  nmdtauXt  some  for  a  single  voice,  and  others 
in  four  parts.  And  as  in  these  full  pieces  the 
words  are  placed  under  the  tenor  part  only,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  this  was  the  principal 
melody.  The  majority  are  in  Old  French,  and 
the  few  Latin  poems  of  the  collection  are  chiefly 
motets,  and  for  a  single  voice.  Machaud  seems 
to  have  been  most  renowned  for  his  graceful  and 
rhythmical  haXUUu^  or  dance-songs,  which  as  a 
rule  are  written  in  triple  or  compound  time.  It 
should  be  noted  that  in  the  songs  of  this  eariy 
period  the  melody  is  never  protracted  and  drawn 


1  Ibis  tnmplo  li  t&lr-"-  ff  ^ 
DavVl'i '  Bbtotro  do  k  ^  '  vt 

s  BvMy.  History  of  » 
S>iaon>d  la  iho  AMM  > 


*'M    MaibU  Loasy^ 
«.'  p^lCft. 
r     OS.    TbMO  TOlm 
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out  to  the  detriment  of  the  words,  bat  oloiely 
follows  the  quick  succesdon  of  syllables  without 
visible  effort.  These  old  melodies  often  h^ye  the 
iMubic  rhythm ;  for  instance — 

Adam  d«  la  HalcI 


■iUri\ft'\^7\iJ[jUirlM 

^         n  n'Mt   ■!  -  ban  -  na   Tl  -  u  -  da     ous  mft  •  tou. 


n  n'Mt  •!  -  boo  -MTl-in-da    Qoamft 

which  in  modem  times  hM  ceded  place  to  the 
Troohaio;  as— 

Wards  t  'LesgnndMyMt^.** 
Air:  *La  fantera  dm  &  Cloud.' 
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Contemporary  with  Machaud,  or  a  little  his  junior, 
was  Jehannot  Lesourel,  who  wrote  romanoes  still 
extant  in  MS.,  one  of  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  modem  notation  by  M.  F^s.  This 
romance — *  A  yous  douce  d^bonnaire  *— exhibits 
a  rather  more  developed  melody  and  a  mora 
modem  tendency  than  other  productions  of  the 
same  date.' 

Even  if  it  be  trae^  as  some  assert,  that  during 
ihe  14th  and  15th  centuries  the  Church  exer- 
cised an  exclusive  dominion  over  music,  she  was, 
nevertheless,  a  firiend  to  secular  music.  By 
taking  popular  tunes  for  the  themes  of  their 
masses  and  motets — such  as  'L*Omme  arm^/ 
'Tant  je  me  deduis,'  'Se  la  lace  ay  pale,'  used 
by  Dufay;  or  'Baises-rooi*  by  Boselli;  'Malheur 
me  bat  *  by  Joequin  de  Fr^  etc/  the  musicians  of 
the  Church  preserved  many  a  tune  which  would 
otherwise  have  perished.  For  want  of  such  adop- 
tion by  the  Church  we  have  lost  the  airs  to  which 
the  curious  Noi^,  printed  in  black  letter  at  the 
end  of  the  15th  century,  were  sung.  The  names 
of  the  airs  (*Faulce  trahison,* '  ^)  remain  as 
superscriptions  to  the  text,  but  every  trace  of 
the  airs  themselves  has  vanished.  In  that  great 
age  of  serious  polyphonic  music  a  high  place  was 
held  by  the  fVench  school,  or,  to  speak  more 
oorrectly,  the  Gallo-Belgian  school,  for  during 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries  no  distinction,  as 
regards  music,  can  be  drawn  between  Northern 
Fnnce  and  Belgium.  The  frontier  between  the 
two  countries  was  an  often-shifted  line ;  in  re- 
spect of  race  and  religion  they  had  much  in 
oommon ;  and  many  a  composer  of  Belgian  birth 
doubtless  had  his  musical  education  in  fVance. 
By  the  Italians  the  French  and  Belgian  composers 
were  indiscriminately  called  0€UU ;  and  indeed 
no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  distinguish  a 
Belgian  from  a  French  school  of  music  anterior 
to  the  end  of  the  i6th  century. 

The  direct  use  made  of  secular  music  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes  is  remarkably  illustrated 
by  the  works  of  Clement  Marot.  He  was  a 
translator  of  a  portion  of  the  Psalms ;  sad  the 
first  thirty  of  them,  whidi  be  dedicated  to  his 
king,  Franfois  I,  were  set  or  '  parodied*  to  the 


1  See  Ambroi.  Geidildite  dar  Mailk,  TOt.  II.  p.  95. 
s  See  Da  Menao. '  Chanti  et  Chanions  popalairei.' 
•  Thli  aonff  to  to  be  foand  In  the '  Reme  Musleale.*  toI.  sIL 
«  See  Ambraa,  'Geech.  d.  Hulk.'  voL  UL  pp.  Ub  16.  etc. 
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I  ' Wekarlla  layi.  In  hto  'XoInw  da  Tempe  paM«,*  voL TBL  p.m 
that  when  anj  danee  air  became  popolar.  rtinnen  iMaaatAuiif 
•parodied'  It ;  Le.  pat  words  to  It,  so  tbet  it  oo«]d  be  aoas.  Ae 
term '  parody*  thus  ased  had  do  sense  of  bariesgoe,  bat  aimply  msbdI 
adaptatloD.  The  celrt>rated  oobllalierB  and  adltora,  'La  tuaSOa 
Ballard.'  iisaed  a  quantity  of  UHse  eongs :  '  L'AboOla.* «  weU-baMn 
exampto.  Is  really  a  minuet. 

•  Bee  Oouen. '  OMment  Marot  etto  Ftentter  HoieooC.*  troL  L  p.m, 
T  Aeeordioc  to  Donen  (roL  L  pp.  69  and  70S)  the  Boman  OMboHes 

hate  never  eeiwed  to  adapt  leoalar  ain  to  eecleslaatleal  aeasfreastbo 
lath  eentmy  down  to  tbm  present  tloM;  and  he  sapporia  tbe 
ment  by  refsrenee  to '  La  please  Akmette  a?eo  son  Ure-ttra ; 
Sptrltuelles.  to  plapart  sar  les  air  mondaJns.  par.  Ani.  de  la  GaadiK 
]«!•' :  'Indtatlon  de  Jdsus-Obrlst  en  Oantiqncs  sor  des  aim  d'Optos 
et  de  VaudeTlIles.  par  Abb«  Fetegrln.  1727  (Paris)*;  and  'Ooneerts 
Bplrltoelles.'  a  eoUeetlon  puUUbed  at  Avtcnon  In  lOB,  of  hmssb^ 
requiems,  hymns,  prayers,  proses,  ete..  on  operaUcxoelodlaB  byGlBsk. 
riednnl  Moiart.  Clmarosa,  Bosslnl.  lUhul.  and  others. 

■  In  attributing  tbe  Indention  ^>f  tite  —Mw<ll»  to  BaseeHn.  a 
mmldan  of  the  seoond  half  of  the  Uth  century.  Bonsseau  and  others 
have  eonftised  It  with  the  M«r-d«-«^r«.  Bassella  and  Jean  le  Boas 
who  Ihred  In  the  little  valley  (mhm)  around  Vlre.  In  Noraaody.  wrote 
many  IkToorlta  drlnklnr'Songs,  and  henoe  drtaklng-songs  came  to 
beoal)ed*o«flMi«-«<r«.  But  ewwiwflfa  to  a  oorraptlon  of  »«■  d*  rfflt. 
an  old  tenn  wlglnally  applied  to  Aammmt  sane  In  the  ttnmt,  aad 
afterwards  extended  to  all  songs  with  gey  airs  and  light  words. 

•  Flerre  Vermont  Is  mentioned  by  Rabelato  In  ilie  proiecae  totha 
saoead  bo^  of '  Fsntagrad.' 


&vourifce  dance  airs  of  the  Court.*  Popularify 
was  thus  at  once  secured  for  the  Psalms  whidi 
members  of  the  Court  could  sing  to  their  Ikvourits 
oouranles,  $arab€mdet,  and  bourrieg.  After  Ma- 
rot's  deaUi  Beta  continued  his  work,  at  Calvin's 
instance.  Much  doubt  long  existed  as  to  whom 
belonged  the  honour  of  having  set  the  Ptalms  to 
music.  Some  ascribed  it  whcdly  to  Marot,  othen 
to  Goudimel :  but  M.  Douen  nas  now  made  it 
dear  that  these  men,  together  with  Jambe  ds 
Fer,  Franc,  Claudin,  and  perhaps  othen«  adapted 
the  Psalms  to  existing  profSsne  songs.*  In  the 
*PsautierFlamand  Primitif '(1540)  aU  the  PSahns 
are  for  one  voice,  and,  with  only  two  exoeptiani^ 
they  can  all  be  traced  back  to  their  sources  in 
popular  French  aad  Flemish  BoogB.  "ForeanHqiui, 
moreover,  as  well  as  mBiw!c*B,  secular  abn  have 
been  openly  utilised  by  oompoBsn  of  the  Bobosb 
Catholic  Church.^ 

While  secular  music  was  thus  made  to  mimster 
to  the  Church,  it  had  a  separate,  though  less  can- 
roicuous,  sphere  of  its  own.  Thia  is  attested  by 
the  vaux-de-Wft,  voix-^&'nUe  (better  known  I7 
their  modem  name  of  vaudevilles'),  and  ain-de- 
eofor,  collected  and  published  in  the  i6th  eentmy,  t 
but  evidently  belonging  to  the  preceding  centoiy. 
Much  grace,  indeec^  and  gaiety  were  evinced  in 
the  French  songs  and  romanoes  of  this  period, 
and  it  would  be  wrong  to  disparage  sndi  com- 
posers as  NoS  Feignient,  Guillaume  le  Heurtenr, 
Pierre  Vermont,*  and  Francois  L,  whose  song  *  0 
triste  d^partir '  is  full  of  feeling.  More  impartaat 
work,  undoubtedly,  yras  however  being  done  by 
their  polyphonic  contemporaries.  A  celebrated 
collection,  with  a  dedication  to  Charies  IX.  by 
Ronsard,  was  published  in  157a,  under  the  titls 
of  'Meslanges  de  Chansons,'  containing  Bongt 
for  4,  6,  and  sometimee  8  voices,  by  all  the 
best-known  Grallo-Belgian  masters,  such  as  Jos- 
quin,  Mouton,  Claudin,  etc.  These  songs,  like 
othera  of  the  same  date,  are  full  of  canonic  de- 
vices. Clement  Jannequin,  Crespel,  and  Balf 
wrote  many  songs  in  four  or  more  parts.  Piene 
Bonsard's  sonnets  were  set  to  music  by  Philippe 
de  Monte  in  5,  6,  and  7  parts;  and  his  soogi 
in  4  parts  by  Bertrand  and  Reynard.    Mention 
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•hould  also  be  made  of  Gombert,  Joeqiiin^s  cele- 
brated pupil.  And  Certon  has  shown  in  his 
'Je  no  fus  jamais  si  ayse*  what  excellence  the 
French  polyphonic  i^^tntan  can  attain  in  capable 
hands. 

The  effects  of  the  great  change  which  came 
over  vocal  musio  at  the  end  of  the  i6th  century 
were,  perhane,  more  marked  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium than  ^sewhere.  Polyphonic  music,  whether 
tn  masses  or  in  madrigals,  had  been,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  forte  of  the  Gallo-Belgian  school ;  but 
when  once  the  monodic  system  had  gained  uni- 
Tenal  recognition,  polyj^nic  music  began  to 
decline  even  where  it  had  flourished  most,  and 
the  Gallo-Belgian  school  surrendered  its  indivi- 
duality by  absorption  into  the  Italian  school. 
Thencefonrard  original  melodies  of  their  own 
invention  were  expected  of  musicians,  and  the 
old  practice  of  choosing  themes  for  compositions 
in  popular  songs  or  cunrent  dance-tunes  died 
out,  though  its  disappearance  was  gradual,  for 
no  ancient  or  inveterate  usage  ever  ceases  aU 
at  once.*  The  French  composers  were  likewise 
influenced  by  two  other  great  innovations  of  this 
time,  viz.  the  creation  of  discords  by  Monteverde, 
and  the  application  of  music  to  the  drama.  In 
the  latter  years  of  the  i6th  century  songs  for  one 
voice  began  to  find  &vour  and  to  drive  airs  for  3, 
4,  5,  or  6  voices  from  the  ground  which  they  had 
occupied  for  more  than  1 50  years.  And  that  most 
characteristic  type  of  French  songs,  the  romanee, 
was  soon  to  commence,  or  rather  to  resume,  a 
reign  of  popularity  which  is  not  yet  ended. 

Scudo  defines  the  romance  to  be  a  song  divided 
into  several  *  couplets.'  The  air  of  a  rtmiance  is 
always  simple,  naive,  and  tender,  and  the  theme 
of  its  words  is  generally  amatory.  Unlike  the 
chaiuon^  it  is  never  political  or  satirical.  It 
was  one  of  the  very  earliest  fruits  of  French 
grace,  sensibility,  and  gallantry;  and,  though  its 
attributes  may  have  vM^ed  from  time  to  time,  it 
has  remained  unchanged  in  its  essence  from  the 
era  of  the  Troubadours  until  now.  There  was,  it 
is  true,  a  period  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
IVoubadours,  when  the  romance  was  threatened 
with  extinction  by  its  formidable  rival,  the  poly- 
phonic  chanson,  but  the  17th  century  saw  it 
again  in  possession  of  all  its  old  supremacy, 
liouis  XIIl.,  who  was  more  at  home  in  music 
than  in  politics,  wrote  several  ranumces ;  and  his 
music-master,  Pierre  Gu^dron,  was  perhaps  the 
foremost  composer  of  romances  of  that  time. 
Several  charming  examples  of  his  works  are 
extant,  but  the  following,  which  was  first  pub- 
lished in  a  correct  form  a  few  years  ago,  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  best.'  The  modulations  are 
truly  remarkable  for  that  date. 
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1  Wben  pabUe  opinion  Snt  eeaaad  to  apfirow  this  pinetloo.  eom- 
poMn  did  not  M  once  abandon  It,  but  that  no  lonffw  produoed  plaoM 
wblch  ^wwa  arowedly  parodiM  or  adaptatlona :  It  now  booane  their 
habit  to  attach  their  namea  to  all  their  melodlM.  whether  they  were 
original  or  borrowed.  As  Scudo.  for  instance,  obeerres  In  his  'tirt- 
tlqaa  et  Uttdrature  musioalet.'  the  words  ofChannanteOabrfelle' 
were  no  more  written  by  Henri  IV.  than  its  musie  was  written  by  his 
fmattr*  d*  Aap^U.  Dn  Caurroy.  The  air  is  really  an  old  Noil  of 
vnknown  aothonhlp ;  and  probably  some  oonrt  poet.  Desportes  per- 
baps.  wrote  the  words  by  order  of  the  kinf .  [8m  Gabeiblli. 
Cbabmahtk.  vol.  1.  p.  vn.] 

i  See  Wekerlln.  'Xchos  du  Tempt  pa«d,'  r^  iU.  pk  UH 
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cage  em  -  ploy  •  as    les  beaux  Jours  da  votra    A  -    -  ge. 

Gu^dron*s'  son-ui-law,  Bofisset,  was  the  author, 
of  a  very  famous  romance,  'Caches  beaux  yeux.'; 
And  the  names  of  Beaulieu,  Deschamps,  Golasse,' 
Bemier,  Lefdvre,  Lambert,  and  Pierre  Ballard 
may  be  recorded  as  other  composers  of  this  age. 
The  last  (whose  *  Belle,  qui  m'aves  bless^,*  was  a 
popular  romanee)  was  a  member  of  the  fiunoua 
Bidlard  fismily  of  music-printers :  others  of  the 
family  also  were  composers.  As  printers,  they 
preserved  a  large  quantity  of  hruneUes*  (*ott 
petits  airs  tendres'),  drinking-songs,  and  dance- 
songs.  Here  we  may  mention  the  drone  bass, 
which  occurs  so  frequently  in  French  mtisetteM 
and  other  dance-songs. 

Ahf  monbeaukdtowtmrf    Chsnaon  1  dsassr.* 
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(IreStr.)         Ahl         mon  beau  la-bon-reur;    Ah! 
CMa  Str.)        M'a    -    tous  pas    tu   pas  -  sar,       IPa 
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■  Pl«m  Gnddron.  bom  aboot  lfi6S,  was  a  stnger  bi  Um  Ktng^  bind 
at  Paris,  and  in  10OI  suooeeded  Claude  Lcjenne  as  composer  to  th« 
same.  He  was  a  great  oomposer  of  Ballets,  and  was  one  of  tha 
chief  penona  to  bring  about  the  great  monodic  rerolotlon.  by  which 
solo  songs  ousted  the  polyphonic  compositions  that  had  for  so  long 
ruled.  A  large  number  were  published  by  the  Ballards  between  1605 
and  10SO.  OuMroo's  son-in-law.  Antoine  Bodaset.  was  not  only  tha 
flSToortte  song-oompoaer.  bat  also  tha  best  Intenlst  of  his  time. 
[See  Bonarr.  rol.  L  p.  SSB.) 

4  BaoNiTTg  is  defined  by  Diderot  and  d'Alembert.  in  their  en- 
eyelopMlla.  to  be  a  kind  otekantom.  with  an  easy  and  simple  air,  and 
written  in  a  style  which  is  gallant,  but  without  sAsctation,  and  often 
tender  and  playftiL  The  term  is  generally  belleTed  to  hsTe  come 
flrom  the  young  girls,  'petites  brunes'  or  '  brunettes.'  to  whom  these 
songs  were  so  frwiuentljr  addressed.  Ballard  howerer  maioUins  that 
the  term  was  derived  from  the  great  popularity  of  a  particular  song 
in  which  the  word  was  used.  A  well-known  specimen  is  '  Dans  notre 
Tillage.'  called  In  some  oollectious  '  Hous  «tions  troU  fliles  4  marier,' 
and  attributed  to  LefAvre. 

•  SeeWekerlfai. 'lchosdaTraipspa«d,'Tol.lL  p.  US. 
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Several  ftrun^'^^M  were  included  in  the  great  col- 
lection of  old  French  popular  songs,  which  A. 
Philidor  copied  out  with  his  own  hand  and  dedi- 
cated to  Louis  XIV.^  Many  were  undoubtedly 
written  on  old  Noel  airs,  especially  those  in  parts. 
After  the  1 7th  century  they  become  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable firom  romaneei. 

For  excellent  and  typical  specimens  of  the 
romanee$  of  the  i8th  century,  we  may  quote 
J.  J.  Rousseau's  *Le  Rosier'  and  'Au  fond 
d*une  sombre  ^  vall^/  both  which  are  found 
in  his  collection  entitled  'Les  Consolations  des 
Mia^res  de  ma  Vie.'  Simple,  graceful,  and  pa- 
thetic as  the  former  of  these  is,  it  is  inferior  to 
the  latter  in  the  descriptiye  power  of  the  music. 
Its  melody  is  as  follows : — 
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^tai  en   Angle  -  ter  •   rs,   nn  -  •    m^re   doot   le   dA  -  tlr 
>  fitill  ezunt  in  tiie  Contenrfttolra  la  FwU.  {See  PBOisot.] 
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while  the  soft  munnnr  of  the  aooompaaiment  a 
sustained    in    semiquaTers.     The   mosiciaos  of 
this  period  would  seem  to  have  been  inspired  bj 
the  grace  and  delicacy  of  the  oonteoaporaxy  poetiy 
to  create  melodies  of  great  tenderness  Mid  sim- 
plicity.    Insipid  as  these  mdodies  must  oftaa 
appear  to  us,  whose  taste  has   been  educated 
by  great  masters  of  the  classical  mnd  romantae 
schools,  they  are  thoroughly  representative  of  the 
age  which  produced  them.     It  was  the  time  of 
that  singular  phase  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
will  for  ever  be  associated  with  the  name  of 
J.  J.  Rousseau ;  a  time  of  yearnings  to  return 
to  some  imagined  state  of  native  innocence;  to 
an  ideal  pastoral  life  in  some  visionary  Axcsdia. 
All  this  was  &ithf ully  reflected  in  the  works  of 
its  poets  and  musicians.    What  an  idyll,  for  is*    k 
stance,  is  nresented  to  us  by  *  Qne  ne  snls-je  h 
foug^re,*  tne  words  of  which  were  written  by 
Ri£>utt^,  an  amateur  poet,  to  an  old  ur  wrongly 
attributed  to  Pexgolesi.     Among  other  favourite 
romances  were  'O  ma  tendre  musette' — wcvdi 
by  La  Harpe,  and  music  by  Monsigny ;  *  II  plent, 
berg^,'  by  Simon;    'Les  petits   oiseaux,*  by 
Rigel ;  '  L' Amour  fait  passer  le  temps,  le  tempt 
fait  passer  I'amour,'  by  Solitf ;  'Annette  et  Lupin«* 
by  Favart ;  and  '  Que  j'aime  h  voir  les  hiroih 
delles,'  by  Devienne. 

Although  romances  were  so  much  in  vogue 
and  reached  so  high  a  degree  of  excellence,  they 
were  not  the  only  noteworthy  songs  of  the  timei 
in  question.  Songs  of  other  kin&  were  written 
by  such  eminent  composers  of  the  i8th  century 
as  Gr^try,  Dalayrac,  and  M^ul.  Amongst  these, 
political  songs  are  prominent.  In  no  country 
have  they  been  more  important  than  in  France. 
The  temperament  of  the  French  has  ever  been 
favourable  to  the  production  of  political  d^nsoiu. 
The  '  Mazarinade  of  the  1 7th  century  was  a  vmI 
collection  of  more  than  four  thousand  satirical 
effusions  against  Maxarin,  adapted  to  popular 
airs.  Early  in  the  i8th  century  was  heard  the 
famous  song  'Malbrook  s'en  va-t-en  guerre,'* 
and  later  on,  in  the  first  throes  of  the  Revolution, 
the  Royalists  of  France  were  singing  'Pauvre 
Jacques,'  by  the  Marquise  de  Tiavenet ;  and  the 
air  resounded  with  '  9<^ira,'  from  the  throats  of 
the  insurgent  rabble  of  Paris.  '  Richard  6  mon 
roi,'  and  *  Oti  pent  on  dtre  mieux  qu'au  sein  de 
sa  £uuille  *  have  become  historical  by  their  use 
at  the  same  terrible  period.  [See  vol.  iii.  p.  1 27  a ; 
vol.  ii.  p.  616  6.]  As  might  have  been  expected 
of  so  profound  a  movement,  the  Revolution  gave 
birth  to  many  remarkable  songs.  To  the  stormy 
years  of  the  close  of  the  i8th  and  the  opening  of 
the  19th  centuries  are  due  the  finest  ckanU  or 
patriotic  songs  of  fVanoe. .  Supreme  among  these 

I  ¥9r  AvtlMr  BMBlloa  of  Umm  poUtleil  nag*  Me  Diet. 
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ctandg  the  'Marseillaise/  which  has  won  im- 
mortality for  its  author  and  composer,  Rouget 
de  Lisle.  Next  in  merit  come  three  songs  of 
Maul's,  viz.  the  *  Chant  da  Depart,'  words  by 
Ch^er :  the '  Chant  du  Retoii^  * ;  and  the  *  Chant 
de  Victoire.'    And  by  the  side  of  these  may  be 

S laced  the  'Reveil  du  Peuple,*  by  Souriqu^re  de 
.  Marc«  music  bv  Gaveaux;^  and  D^rgues' 
'P^redeTUniyers,  set  by  Groesec.  Contemporary 
with  the  foregoing  songs,  but  on  a  lower  level  of 
political  importance,  were  *  Cadet  Bousselle* ;  the 
'  Chanson  du  Roi  Dagobert ' ;  *  Fanf  an  la  Tnlipe ' ;  > 
the  'Chanson  de  Roland*;  'Te  souviens-tu?*; 
'Le  r^it  du  Caporal';  and  many  others  which 
it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  parenthetically,  that 
from  the  first  introduction  of  chanmna  haUadies 
— that  is,  danoe-songs—down  to  the  present  day, 
6-8  time  has  predominated  over  every  other 
niea.<n]re  in  French  songs.  Tbey  still  retain  the 
peculiarity  of  giving  each  syllable  (including  the 
final  e)  a  separate  note ;  and  so  long  as  the  tune 
be  rhythmical  and  piquant,  and  the  words  witty 
And  amusing,  the  French  taste  exacts  but  little 
in  respect  of  harmony  or  accompaniment,  or  in- 
deed of  general  musical  structure.  The  success 
of  these  Bongs  depends  greatly  on  the  way  they 
are  sung.  These  remarks,  however,  refer  only  to 
the  lighter  classes  of  chansons ;  and  are  not  so 
applicable  to  patriotic  or  lyric  songs. 

After  the  accession  of  Napoleon  and  the  ac- 
companying revival  of  monarchical  traditions,  the 
demand  for  romances  was  more  eager  than  ever, 
and  there  was  no  lack  of  composers  ready  to 
supply  it.  The  most  successful  was  Plantade, 
'whose  melodies  were  tuneful  and  tender,  while 
his  accompaniments  exhibit  a  certain  dramatic 
power.  His  best  romances  are  *  Ma  peine  a  de- 
vance  I'aurore ';  *  Languir  d'amour,  g^mir  de  ton 
silence*;  and  'Te  bien  aimer,  6  ma  di^re  Z^Iie': 
of  these  the  last  is  the  best.  Garat,  Pradher, 
and  Lambert  were  Plantade*s  chief  rivals.  An- 
other popular  contemporary  was  Dalvimare,  who 
<x>mbined  wit  and  knowledge  of  the  world  with 
much  musical  erudition:  his  'Chant  h^roique  du 
Cid  *  is  really  a  fine  song.  For  information  re- 
specting Choron,  the  author  of  '  La  Sentinelle,* 
and  the  founder  of  a  school  whence  issued 
Duprez,  Scudo,  Monpou,  and  others  who  were 
both  singers  and  composers — the  reader  must 
turn  to  another  page  of  this  Dictionary.  [See 
Chobon.]  Conspicuous  among  the  numerous 
Italian  composers  who  cultivated  French  romances 
with  success  was  Blangini ;  ft'om  him  the  French 
romance  caught,  as  M.  Scudo  has  pointed  out, 
some  of  the  morhidezza  of  the  Italian  camonetta. 
As  a  musician,  however,  Blangini  was  better 
known  to  the  Parisians  than  to  his  own  country- 
men. And  in  any  list  of  the  distinguished  writers 
of  romances  at  this  period,  the  names  of  two 
woDu  ,  '  >).  Gail  and  Queen  Hortense,  should 
cej         V         icluded.  The  former  was  the  better 
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musician,  and  proofs  of  study  are  given  by,  her 
romance  '  Vous  qui  priez,  priez  pour  moi.'  About 
Queen  Hortense  there  was  more  of  the  amateur 
composer.  Having  read  some  poem  that  took 
her  fancy,  she  would  sit  down  to  the  pianoforte 
and  find  an  air  that  went  to  it ;  she  would  then 
play  it  to  her  friends,  and  if  approved  by  them 
would  confide  it  to  Drouet,  or  Carbonnel,  or 
Plantade,  to  put  the  air  into  musical  shape,  and 
provide  it  with  an  accompaniment.  Her  most 
Bucc&wfiil  songs  were  'Partant  pour  la  Syrie'; 
'Vous  me  quittez  pour  aller  k  la  gloire,'  and 
'Reposez-vous,  bon  chevalier.*  Of  these  the  first 
is  the  most  famous,  and  the  last  has  most  musical 
merit.* 

As  a  general  reflection  on  the  songs  which 
have  just  passed  under  our  review,  it  may  be 
said  that  Uieir  most  common  fault  is  the  en- 
deavour to  express  inflated  sentiments  with  in- 
adequate means.  A  discrepancy  is  constantly 
felt  between  the  commonplace  smiplicity  of  the 
accompaniments  and  modulations  and  the  intense 
sentimentality  or  turgid  pomposity  of  the  words. 
The  disparity  can  only  be  concealed  by  an  amount 
of  dramatic  and  expressive  singing  which  very 
few  singers  possess.  This  prevalent  defect  cannot, 
however,  be  imputed  to  Komagnesi,  who  began 
as  a  choir-boy  under  Choron ;  his  300  romattces 
and  chansoneites  are  free  from  it.  The  melodies 
are  clearly  defined  and  well  adapted  fur  the  voice, 
and  the  accompaniments  strike  a  mean  between 
pretension  and  bald  simplicity.  *  L'attente,* '  La 
dormouse,* '  L*  Angel  us,  and  *  Le  rdve  *  may  be 
cited  as  good  illustrations  of  his  merits.  The 
same  praise  may  be  accorded  to  A.  de  Beauplan, 
who  in  freshness  and  piquancy  was  even  superior 
to  Romagnesi.  And  of  others  who  wrote  about 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  style,  it  will 
suffice  to  mention  the  names  of  Panseron,  Bru- 
gui^,  Jadin,  Mengal,  Dolive,  Goul^,  Berton, 
Pullet,  Lis,  Scudo,  Mme.  Malibran,  the  famous 
singer,  and  Mme.  Duchambge.  But  perhaps 
the  reputation  of  Mme.  Duchambge  was  in  no 
small  degree  due  to  the  skill  with  which  Nourrit 
sang  her  songs,  such  as  'L*ange  gardien*  and 
*  Penses-tu  oue  ce  soit  aimer.' 

Out  of  the  revolutionary  era  of  1850  there 
came  in  France  a  splendid  burst  of  lyric  poetry. 
It  was  the  era  of  Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  Casi- 
mir  Delavigne,  Alfred  de  Musset  and  B^ranger ; 
and  it  was  natural  that  the  Song  should  be 
responsive  to  the  poetic  movement  of  the  time. 
In  1828  Monpou  published  B^ranger  s  'Si  j'etais 
petit  oiseau  *  for  three  voices,  and  at  once  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  poets  of  the  Romantic 

*  Scodo,  in  his '  IltMmtttre  •!  Critique  mtuleAlflt.*  tells  the  folloir* 
log  story  of '  Beposcx-vous.  bon  cheraller.'  on  the  authority  of  Mile. 
Cochelet.  who  was  for  a  long  time  attached  to  Queen  Honense. '  Not- 
withstanding a  slight  cough,  and  the  doctor's  prohibition,  the  Queen 
conUnued  to  sing  more  than  was  good  for  her.  In  the  morning  she 
u.«d  to  compose  her  nmaueta,  being  then  alone,  and  In  the  evening 
she  played  them  In  her  salon,  allowing  her  audience  to  eritlclM. 
M.  Alexandre  de  Laborde  was  the  author  whose  words  she  generally 
selected  to  set  to  music.  His  was  "Fartant  pourle  Syrie."  Sueh  was 
the  ease  witt^  which  the  Queen  composed  the  melodies  ot  her  rttmmnen 
that  she  attached  little  value  to  them.  And  she  was  on  the  point  of 
tearing  up  "  Bepoeez-vous.  bon  cheraller."  becaaae  In  the  eroiing 
when  she  gave  It.  several  persons  oonfessed  that  they  did  not  like  It. 
Luckily.  Carbonnel  was  oonsulted.  and  he  pronounced  the  air  to  be 
the  vary  beat  tbat  the  Queen  bad  as  yet  composed.' 
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■ohooL     ffii  gfeat  popnliritj  st  »  oompowr 
oommenoad  in  1830,  with  hig  letting  of  Alfred 
de  Munet'fl  '  L*AjidaloiiM.'    Miuiy  move  of  de 
Mtuaet*!  baDftdi  and  romanoM  were  aftefwaids 
■et  by  him ;  and  he  rendered  the  aame  eerviee 
to  poems  hj  Victor  Hugo.    But  Monpou  was  not 
a  higUy  trained  musician,  and  his  music  is  very 
faulty.    He  was  a  slave  to  the  influences  of  the 
Romantic  school,  and  well  illustrates  the  extreme 
exaggeration  to  which  it  was  prone.    Neverthe- 
lessTnis  songs  are  full  of  intetest ;  the  melodies 
are  original  and  strikinff,  and  if  the  hannony  be 
income^  and  at  times  hanh,  it  is  never  without 
dramado  power.    They  are  difficult  to  sing,  but 
notwithstanding  this  drawback,  'Le  lever,'  'Le 
▼oile  blano,*  * Les  deux  archers,'  and  'La  chanson 
de  Mignon*  have  an  established  popularity.  The 
last  song  reveals  the  best  and  most  refined  quali- 
ties of  Monpon's  imagination.    Similar  qualities 
were,  Ukewiie,  displayed  by  an  incomparably 
greater  musician.  Hector  Berlios,  in  whom  there 
was  a  depth  of  poetic  insight  and  a  subtle  sense 
of  beauty,  to  which  Monpou  could  make  no  pre- 
tension.   Of  all  Berlios's  works,  his  soogs  are, 
perliaps,  the  least  tinged  with  the  characteristic 
exaggeration  of  the  Romanticists;  but  to  describe 
or  dassify  them  is  by  no  means  easy.    He  wrote 
about  twenty-seven  in  all :  some  are  for  more 
than  one  voice,  and  some  had  originally  an  or- 
chestral accompaniment,  though  they  are  now 
also  published  for  the  PF.;  op.  2,  'Irlande,' 
consists  of  nine  melodies  for  one  or  two  voices, 
and  sometimes  chorus  :  the  words  are  imitations 
of  Thomas  Moore*s  by  Gounet ;  and  nos.  i  and 
7,  '  Le  ooucher  du  soleil.'  and  '  L*origine  de  la 
barpe,*  are  perhaps  the  best.    In  op.  j,  *  Nuits 
d*^t^,'  there  are  six  songs  for  one  Voice,  with 
orohestral  ot  PF.  accompaniment,  and  these  are 
nerhaps  the  choicest  of  all ;  nos.  3  and  4,  '  Sur 
les  lagunei^*  and  *  L'absence,'  are  especially  beau- 
tiful.   Op.  11,  'La  captive,'  embodying  a  re- 
markable crisis  of  the  writer*s  life,  is  a  long 
piece,  written  for  a  contralto  voice,  and  its  chief 
mterest  attaches  to  the  varied  accompaniment, 
which  has  been  reduced  to  PF.  score  by  Stephen 
Heller.    Op.  t$,  'Flours  des  Landes,'  consists 
of  five  romaneet  or  e^nfons,  some  for  one  voice, 
uid  some  for  two,  or  chorus,  all  bearing  a  dis- 
tinctively local  colouring.    In  op.  19,  *Feuillets 
d' Album,*  the  first  piece  is  a  hcilero,  the  second 
an^  avbade,  and  the  third  a  chorus  for  men's 
voices  with  a  tenor  solo.    Tliree  songs  without 
an  opus  number — *  La  belle  Isabeau,'  *  Le  chas- 
seur danois,'  and  'Une  pri^re  du  matin*  (which 
is  really  a  duet)— complete  the  list  of  Berlioz's 
songs.    No  one  can  study  tiiem  without  being 
struck  by  the  fragmentary  character  of  tiie  me- 
lodies, and  the  want  of  symmetry  in  the  rhythmic 
phrases.    But  these  defects  are  atoned  for  by  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  melodic  fragments ;  and 
the  rhythmic  phrases  are  never  abruptly  broken 
or  disjointed  without  justification.    An  explana- 
tion for  it  will  always  be  found  in  the  words, 
which  it  was  Berlioz's  constant  study  to  illustrate 
with  peifect  fidelity.    What  can  be  more  poetical 
khan  the  opening  phrase  in  his  song*L'absence'! 
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And  this,  when  repeated  for  the  last  time  vtrj 
softly,  and  as  if  in  the  hr  distance^  produces  s 
magic  effect,  especially  when  accompanied  by  the 
orchestra. 

Berlioz's  accompaniments  are  highly  devdoped, 
and  participate  fully  in  the  poetic  intention  of 
the  words.  A  proof  of  his  skill  in  this  respect 
is  afforded  by  the  subjoined  extract  from  'Ls 
spectre  de  la  rose,'  where,  after  a  foil,  ri<^ 
and  varied  accompaniment  througboot^  he  gives 
to  the  last  words  merely  single  notea^  and  thss 
unmistakeably  marks  the  transition  firam  the  pa^ 
donate  tale  of  the  rose  to  its  epiti^h. 
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Many  another  example  of  Berlioz's  poetic  fiMsnlty 

might  be  adduced,  but  enough  has  already  been 

said   to  indicate   his   exalted  podtion   among 

the  song-oompoeen  of  France.     Although  his 

eminence  is  now  (perhaps   a  little  too  fully) 

recognised,  &r  less  of  popular  appreciation  was 

granted  to  him  in  his  lifetime  tlum  to  several  of 

his  contemporaries,  whose  fleeting  celebrity  has 

since  been  eclipsed  by  his  enduring  &me.  Among 

these  lesser  lights  were  Lolsa  Puget  (a  favourite 

in  pensions  and  convents),  Th.  LAbarre,  Grisar, 

B^t,  de  Latour,  Thys,  Lagoanfere,   Dupotz, 

Gatayes,  Monfort,  Ch^ret,  Vimeux,  Morel,  etc. 

This  group  would  be  ro^re  correctly  described 

as  romance  writers,  since  their  songs  are  for  the 

most  part  of  a  light  character.    More  ambitious 

work  has  been  done  by  Niedermeyer,  B^ber,  and 

Gouv^,  with  whom  may  be  classed  the  more 

modem  writers,   Saint-Saens,    Mass^,  6odard« 

Massenet,  and  PaladUhe. 

Notwithstanding  the  manifest  preference  of 
the  French  for  dramatic  music,  they  have  not 
neglected  other  forms.  To  operatic  composers— 
for  instance,  such  as  Ambroise  Thomas,  Gounod, 
I>elibes,  Bizet,  and  David — France  owes  some  of 
her  choicest  lyrics.  And  from  German  songs  she 
has  not  withheld  the  tribute  of  genuine  a£nira- 
tioii.  It  is  no  mean  glory  to  have  been  the  first 
country  outside  Germany  to  give  Schubert's 
songs  an  adequate  interpretation.  [See  vol.  iii. 
P*  357']  ^^®  <^  ^^  singing  is  as  well  understood 
and  taught  in  Franoe  as  in  any  other  country, 
and  nowhere  is  a  dear  and  correct  pronunciation 
of  the  words  more  strictly  exacteid  of  singers. 
Indeed,  frt)m  the  fact  that  the  sylkbles  which 
are  mute  in  speaking  are  pronounced  in  singing, 
the  French  language  would  be  barely  intelligible 
when  sung,  unless  distinctly  articulated. 

In  Paris  and  the  other  large  cities  of  fVance 
the  popular  songs  of  the  hour  are  only  fisTOurite 
tunes  from  Comic  Operas,  or  which  have  been 
heard  at  a  Gaf^-Ghantant.  But  in  the  provinces 
hundreds  of  national  airs  still  exist,  and  their 
distinct  attributes  are  generally  determined  by 
the  locality  to  which  they  belong.  The  airs  of 
tjouthem  France  are  distinguishable  by  exuberant 
gaiety,  deep  poetic  sentiment,  and  a  religious 
accent.  Many  of  them  are  said  to  resemble  the 
graceful  old  Troubadour  melodies.  The  following 
modem  Provenfal  air,  quoted  by  Ambros,^  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  an  old  dance-song  anterior 
in  date  even  to  the  13th  century  :— 
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The  songs  of  Auvergne  are  chiefly  hourries ;  and 
Burgundy  is  rich  in  NoSls  and  drinking-songs. 
The  B^amois  airs  are  pathetic  and  melodious, 
and  their  words  are  mostly  of  love ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  subjects  of  the  songs  of 
Normandy  are  generally  supplied  by  the  ordinary 
pursuits  and  occupations  of  life.  Mill-songs  are 
especially  common  in  Normandy,  and  have  a 
character  of  their  own.  Their  'couplets'  are 
wont  to  consist  of  two  lines  with  a  refrain ;  and 
the  rrfrain  is  the  principal  part  of  the  song.  It 
covers  a  multitude  of  failings  in  the  rhyme,  or 
even  sense,  and  allows  the  singer  ample  scope 
to  execute  fi&ntastic  and  complicated  variations. 
These  mill-songs,  which  often  breathe  a  strong 
religious  feeling,  are  curious  and  unique  in  their 
way ;  and  when  sung  by  the  Norman  peasants 
themselves  on  summer  evenings  they  produce  an 
effect,  which  is  wholly  wanting  when  sung  in  a 
drawing-room  with  a  modem  pianoforte  accom* 
paniment.  In  this  respect  they  do  not  differ  from 
all  other  national  airs  of  Northem  France.  The 
songs  of  Brittany,  for  instance,  equally  defy  de- 
scription and  translation  into  modem  French.' 
Rousseau  says  of  them: — 'Les  airs  ne  sont  pas 
piquants,  mais  ils  ont  je  ne  sais  quoi  d'antique 
et  de  doux  qui  touche  k  la  longue.  lis  sont 
simplesy  nal&,  souvent  tristes,— ils  plaisent  pour- 
tant.*  And  another  author  has  likened  their 
grave  beauty  to  the  scenery  of  their  native  dis- 
tricts, to  the  chequered  landscapes  of  cloud 
and  sunshine,  of  wild  moorland  and  gray  sea, 
which  are  familiar  to  the  traveller  on  the  coast 
of  Brittany. 

The  works  on  which  the  foregdng  account  of 
the  Song  in  France  has  been  based 


'Chants  et  Ohanaons  popolaires  de  la  Frsnoe*;  Do 

Menan.    (3  vt^.) 
^DotCnianioDijpoimlaires*:  KisMd. 

*  Baaai  tor  1»  iCasiaiie  * ;  Delaborde.    (4  volf.) 
•L»CWduCaT6au^;P,0aDdae.  ,.     ,  . 

*  EohcM  dn  Tempt  pMM * ;  J.  Wekerlin.   (8  volsO 

*  La  Lyre  Fran9aiM  * ;  O.  ICsuon. 

*  Critique  et  Litt^ratnre  Musioalei  * ;  Sondo.      _ 

*  Clement  Marot  tt  le  Piaatier  Hogaenot ' ;  O.  Douen. 

*  Hiatoire  da  la  NoUtion  Mosiesls ';  Bmeit  David  et 
Mathia  Lniev. 

*  HittoT7  of  Mnsio '  (8  volt.) :  Bnmej. 

*  Lee  Chants  de  la  Fatrie':  Laoombe. 

*  Oeeehiohte  der  Muiik  * ;.  Ambroi.    (4  rola.) 

>  with  good  rawon  tborefbra  Vltlemarqiii,  In  hb  admtraUa  eol- 
leetion.  (tvettbetonct  tn  thetr  own  dialeet  besidet  the  translatkm 
(Sea  'Same  Brali.  ehany  populairn  da  la  Bratagne.  par  B.  de  la 
Vllkmarqiid.') 
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Th«  articlM  on  Chavron  in  this  DioHonary,  and 
FbaNXRBICH  in  Menderi  Maiik«liKha>  Lerioon. 

The  preaent  writer  ia  also  indebted  to  M.  Mathis 
Jjnuy  and  M.  QoitaTe  Obouqnet  for  yaloable  adTice 
and  aaalBUnoe. 

Further  information  may  be  found  in  >— 

*Bam0-Breia.  cfaante  popolaires  de  la  Bretagne,  par 
Hereart  de  la  Villemarqn^/ 

*  Ohanaons  et  Aira  popalairee  dn  B^am,  recoeillia  par 
Pr6d6ric  Birarea.*       ^     _  ,    .   «„ 

*  Chants  popalairee  dee  Flamandi  da  Franoe,  reoneUIit 
par  M.  de  Coussemaker.'  «,    «tw     ia 

'  No81s  Nouriaux,  enr  del  rieux  airs,  par  Ch.  Bibault 
de  Ijangardiire.*  __  .   •.      . 

.  '  Nonfs  Bressans,  par  Philibert  le  Dno.* 
'  Album  AuTexgnat,  par  J.  B.  BoviUet.* 

SPAor. 

In  Spain  and  Portugal  the  Song  can  searoely 
be  said  to  have  had  a  history.  While  both 
eountries  can  boast  of  having  produced  celebrated 
composers  of  polyphonic  and  ecdesiastical  music, 
in  neither  has  there  been  any  systematic  develop^ 
ment  of  the  secular  and  monodic  departmentB. 
Tiie  latter  remains  what  it  was  in  the  earliest 
times  ;  and  all  the  best  songs  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  are  the  compositions  of  untaught  and 
unlettered  musicians. 

'With  regard  to  the  national  songs  of  Spain  there 
is  an  initial  difficulty  in  determining  whether 
they  are  more  properly  Songs  or  Dances,  because 
at  the  present  day  ail  the  favourite  songs  of 
Spain  are  sung  as  accompaniments  to  dancing ; 
but  it  IS  of  course,  as  songs,  and  not  as  dances, 
that  they  concern  us  here. 

Spanish  literature  is  rich  in  remains  of  antique 
poetry,  and  of  poetry  which  from  the  time  of  the 
'Trobadores*  was  intended  to  be  sung.  Among 
such  literary  relics  are  the  celebrated  caneioneroi 
of  the  15th  century,  large  miscellaneous  collec* 
tions  of  songs,  containing  a  vast  number  of 
caneionea,  invenciones,  motu,  pregunUu,  villan- 
cieos  and  ballads.^  The  ballads  are  in  eight- 
syllabled  (uonante  verses  (».«.  with  the  vowels 
only  rhyming),  and  they  are  stated  to  have 
been  sung  to  'national  recitatives,'  or  as  ac- 
companiments to  dances;  but  not  a  vestige  of 
their  music  has  been  preserved.  The  viUaneieoSf 
or  peasants*  songs,  with  their  rrfrairu  and  ritov' 
neltes,  were  also  evidently  sung,  as  the  six- voiced 
villaneicot  of  the  i6th  century  by  Puebla  would 
show ;  but  in  proportion  to  Uie  quantity  of  ex- 
tant words  to  these  songs  very  little  of  their 
music  has  come  down  to  us.'  Again,  in  collec- 
tions of  the  romaneeros  of  the  i6th  century,  the 
old  ballads  are  said  to  have  come  from  blind 
ballad -singers,  who  sang  them  in  the  streets; 
but  not  a  note  of  music  was  written  down, 

1  The  fashion  of  nuklnf  mch  oolleotlons  of  poetry,  fsiunny  esHed 
eauetament,  WM  veij  common  In  Spain  Just  before  and  ifter  the 
Introduction  of  piintlnf.  Muijr  of  thete  oulleotloiM.  both  In  manu- 
script and  printed,  are  pnaerred.  The  Blbllothtqae  Natlonale^ 
Faris,  contains  no  leu  than  seven.  See  '  Catilogo  de  HSS.  Bapajloles 
«n  la  Blbiloteca  Seal  de  Paris.'  Paris  1M4,  4fo.  pp.  S7MBB.  For 
ftarttier  Information  see  TlelaM»*s  'History  of  <^r"«-»«  Literature.' 
ohapb  nllL  p.  aoi. 

1  There  majr.  howerer,  ttlll  he  In  existence  more  of  sndnt 
Spanish  music,  both  polyphonic  and  monodle,  both  ecclesiastical 
and  secular,  than  we  are  aware  of.  Owing  to  the  Jealousy  with 
which  forelgncfs  are  excluded  from  Spanish  libraries.  Taluable 
specimens  of  ancient  music  may  vet  sunrlTe.  unknown  to  us.  In  an 
account  of  Spanish  music  published  In  the  IMh  vol.  (Na  I)  of  the 
'Academic  Boyale  de  Belglqae^'  Geraert  complaliu  of  the  dUBoaltlea 
thruwn  In  his  way. 
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though  hundreds  of  the  ballads  survive.  And 
these  old  ballads  are  still  sung  by  the  people  in 
Spain  to  traditional  airs  which  have  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth  through  many  a  generation. 
Moreover  such  melodies  as  are  really  genuine  in 
modem  collections  of  Spanish  songs  have  almost 
without  exception  been  taken  down  from  the 
lips  of  blind  beggars,  who  are  now,  as  they  were 
in  the  medisBval  timei^  the  street-singers  of 
Spanish  towns.' 

The  national  songs  of  Spain  may  be  divided 
into  three  geographical  groups,  those  of  (i)  Bb* 
cay  and  Navarre;  (a)  C^licia  and  Old  Castile; 
(3)  Southern  Spain  (Andalusia).  In  the  first  of 
these  groups  are  the  songs  of  the  Basques,  who 
are  believed  to  have  been  the  earliest  inhabitaati 
of  the  Peninsula. 

(i)  The  exclusiveness  with  which  the  Basques 
have  kept  themselves  a  distinct  and  sepazate 
race  has  made  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
trace  their  music  to  any  primeval  source.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  speculation  on  thi^  point ; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  nnmerans 
conjectures  put  forward  as  to  its  origin.  The 
time  and  rhythm  of  the  Basque  songs  are  most 
complicated;  the  eonioo,  for  instiance,  is  in  5-^ 
or  7-4  time,  thus — 


Id    o  Gnl-pui  -  ooa     nos 


iS 


dOQ 


m 


etc 


or  in  alternating  bars  of  6-8  and  3-4  time. 
The  melodies  are  apparently  not  founded  on 
any  definite  scale ;  quarter  tones  regularly  oocar 
in  the  minor  melodies ;  and  the  first  note  of  s 
song  is  always  surrounded  by  a  grupeito,*  which 
gives  it  an  indefinite  and  undecided  effect.  The 
last  note,  on  the  other  hand,  has  always  a  finn, 
loud,  and  long-sustained  sound.  In  Aiiagoa 
and  Navarre  the  popular  dance  is  the  jota,  and 
according  to  the  invariable  usage  of  Spain,  it  ii 
also  the  popular  song.  The  jota  is  almost  always 
sung  in  thirds,  and  has  the  peculiarity  that  ia 
the  ascending  scale  the  minor  seventh  is  sung  in 
the  place  of  the  major.    [See  Jota.] 

(a)  The  songs  of  the  second  group  are  less  in- 
teresting. The  rule  of  the  Moors  over  Galicia  and 
Old  Castile  was  too  brief  to  impart  an  Eastern 
colouring  to  the  music  of  those  provinoes.  It  is, 
however,  gay  and  bright,  and  of  a  strongly  ac- 
cented dance  riiythm.  The  words  of  the  songs 
are  lively,  like  the  music,  and  in  perfect  aooord 
with  it.  To  this  geographical  group  bdong  the 
boleros,  manchegaa,  and  teguidiUcu ;  bat  this  Isst 


■  See '  Kchoe  de  rKspesMk*  p.  8S.  where  HK.  Laeooie  and  J.  Foley 
Alsublde  (Ife  a  MaUgmA*  fislihftilly  transertbed  tnm  the  lips  o( 
blind  benen.  The  bltaidness  of  these  singers  glfes  a  eeitala  nltss 
to  the  derivation  of  the  name  CbaeonBB,  tnm  eUm '  Irifaid.* 

*  'Une  sortedeenipettolntradnlslble,^teitaiaphiaeBnaikals 
ee  Qu'est  one  paraphe  pWScnrseur  d'Uae  m^Jwenle  dans  eariaincs 
ezerclsescnUlcraphlqnea*  (Medame.de  la  VUWMUoH'AIraBMqaflS.') 
Thus  the  Austrten  Tlolln-player  at  Milan  beiaii  the  Adaelo  of  the 
Kreutier  Sonete  (Mendelssohn's  letter.  May  18S1) :  end  thas  tee 
does  Meodelseoba'i  own  Quartet  In  Bb  h«slB  with  a 
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olass  of  BongB  was  also  heard  in  the  Moorish 
provinces.     [See  Sbodidilla.] 

(3)  The  Udrd  group  is  the  most  worthy  of  study. 
Of  all  Spanish  songs  those  of  Andahiiria  are  the 
most  beautiful.  In  them  the  eastern  element  is 
deepest  and  richest,  and  the  unmistakable  sign 
of  its  presence  are  the  following  traits  i-^first,  a 
profusion  of  ornaments  around  the  central  me- 
lody ;  secondly,  a  'poly rhythmic*  cast  of  music — 
the  simultaneous  existence  of  different  rhythms 
in  different  parts ;  and  thirdly,  the  peculiarity  of 
the  melodies  being  based  on  a  curious  scale, 
which  is  apparently  founded  on  the  intervals  of 
the  Phrygian  and  Mixolydian  modes.^  Another 
indication  of  its  presence  is  the  guttural  sound 
of  the  voices.  Of  these  characteristics,  the  most 
obvious  is  the  rhythm.  In  the  Andalusian  songs 
there  are  often  three  different  rhythms  in  one 
bar,  none  predominating,  but  each  equally  impor- 
tant, as  the  different  voices  are  in  real  polyphonic 
music.    For  example^ 

eta 


or  it  may  be  that  the  accents  of  the  accompani- 
ments do  not  at  all  correspond  with  the  accents 
of  the  melody ;  thus : — 


^^ 


MO. 


=1:^=1:^=1^'  q^qji^ 


^ 


9: 


^ 


The  songs  of  Southern  Spain  are  generally 
of  a  dreamy,  melancholy,  and  passionate  type ; 
especially  the  ean<u  or  playeras,  which  are 
lyrical.  These  are  mostly  for  one  voice  only, 
as  their  varied  rhythm  and  uncertain  time  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  their  being  sung  in  parts. 

t  See  'An  IntroductloD  to  the  Stud/  of  MatkMuU  Mule'  (p.  SCOX  bj 
the  1am  Carl  Sat^H, 


In  certain  cases  they  are,  however,  sung  in 
unison  or  in  thirds.  They  always  begin  with  a 
high  note,  sustained  as  long  as  the  breath  will 
allow;  and  then  the  phrase  descends  with  in- 
numerable turns,  trills,  and  embeUishments  into 
the  real  melody.  The  eanaa  are  inferior,  as 
regards  simplicity  both  of  poetry  and  music,  to 
the  dance-songs— /an(ian^o«,  rondencu,  and  mo/a- 
gueiicu,*  which  have  also  more  symmetry  and 
more  animation.  They  usually  consist  of  two  divi- 
sions ;  viz.  the  eopla  (couplet),  and  the  ritomd, 
which  is  for  the  accompanying  instrument,  and 
is  firequently  the  loneer  and  the  more  important 
of  the  two,  the  skilful  guitar-player  liking  to 
have  ample  scope  to  exhibit  his  execution. 

The  only  other  songs  of  Spain  which  remain  to 
be  noticed  are  the  serenades,  the  patriotic  songs, 
and  the  Hranas — these  last  not  accompanied  by 
dancing.  In  the  artistic  songs  of  Spain  there  is 
nothing  on  which  it  is  profitable  to  dwell.  If 
publi^ers*  collections  may  be  accepted  as  evi- 
dence, the  favourite  composers  of  these  songs 
would  appear  to  be  Tapia,  Sors,  Leon,  Garcia, 
Murgia,  Saldoni,  Eslava,'  etc.  But  much  the 
best  songs  of  even  these  composers  are  those 
written  in  the  national  vein,  ana  with  a  faithful 
adherence  to  national  characteristics  in  respect 
of  melody,  harmony,  and  rhythm.  The  limited 
capabilities  of  the  guitar  and  mandoline,  the  in- 
variable accompanying  instruments,  have  natu- 
rally dwarfed  and  stunted  the  development  of 
accompaniments  in  Spanish  songs. 

The  collection  of  Sj^anish  tonfls  in  which  the  harmony 
is  acouratelj  tranioribed  ia  entitled — 

*CRntoi  £«paaolee':  by  Dr.  Bduardj  Ooon  (with  a 
preface  in  Spanish  and  Qerman). 

See  alao  i*^ 

*Eohoa  d'Sspagne ' ;  I7  P.  Lacome  and  J.  Puig  j  Al- 
sabide. 

*Aa8wahl  Spanischer  nnd  Portngieslacher  Lieder  fUr 
eine  oder  swei  Stimmen,  mit  deutecher  Uoberaeuung 
▼ereehen  * ;  by  H.  K. 

And  for  information  on  the  autrfeot,  lee  :— 

*  Hiitoria  de  la  Mnsica  E-paflola  * ;  by  Soriano  Faertee 
(4  vols.) 

'Diodonariobiografioo-bibliografico*;  by  SaldonL  (4 
voIbw 

*  History  of  Spanish  Literature  * ;  by  Ticknor.  (3  vols.) 
Vol.  19,  No.  1  of  the  *Acad6mie  royale  de  Belgiquo' ; 

Qeraert. 
*Spanisoh6  Ma  ik* ;  Mend  Ts  Lezikon. 

POBTUOAL. 
The  popular  music  of  Portugal  bears  a  dose 
affinity  to  that  of  Spain,  especially  in  dance 
tunes.  But  there  are  clearly  marked  differences. 
The  Portuguese  is  more  pensive  and  tranquil  than 
the  fiery,  excitable  Spaniard;  and  as  national 
music  never  fails  to  be  more  or  less  a  reflection 
of  national  character,  there  is  a  vein  of  repose 
and  subdued  melandioly,  and  an  absence  of 
exaggeration  in  Portuguese  music,  such  as  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  found  in  the  more  vivacious  and 
stirring  music  of  Spain.  From  the  same  cause, 
or  perhaps  because  Moorish  ascendancy  was  of 
briefer  duration  in  Portugal  than  in  Spain,  there 

>  Songs  and  daneei  olln  derlre  their  namet  from  tin  proftneee  or 
towns  Id  which  the?  are  lodlgeDoiis:  thus  romds^  from  fionda. 
MolofMibi  from  Maliffa.  etc  etc 

I  "Though  the  last  two  compoaen  have  made  eontrUmtions  to 
■oDg-literattire.  they  have  really  won  their  laurels  In  other  flelds 
ofmusle.   LBeeXsLAVa,Tol.  l.p.«iMfr.l 
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is  less  of  ornament  In  Portuguese  than  in  Spaniidi 
muBC.  And  the  danoe-music  of  Portuffal  is 
somewhat  monotonons^  as  compared  with  that  of 
Spam. 

The  popular  poetiy  of  the  two  oountries  has 
also  mudi  in  common.  Most  of  the  Povtuguese 
epio-iomanees  are  of  Spanish  origin,  and  none 
are  anterior  to  the  15U1  century.  Even  at  the 
present  day  the  Spanish  and  Portugueae  romance- 
forms  are  identical,  except  where  a  slight  di- 
vergence necessarily  springs  from  differences  of 
Umguage  and  nationaUty.  In  the  lyrics  of  both 
races  the  rhyme  follows  the  assonance  principle, 
and  is  a  more  important  element  of  composition 
than  the  metre. 

The  dance-songs  are  always  written  in  the 
Unary  rhythm ;  and  these  are  the  least  interest- 
ing of  Portuguese  songs.  Though  much  less 
used  than  in  Spain,  the  guitar  is  always  em- 
ployed for  the  fadot  a  dance-song  seldom  heard 
outside  towns,  and  property  belonging  to  the 
lowest  classes  of  urban  populations,  Uiough  it 
has  recently  acquired  some  popularity  among  the 
higher  classes.  There  are  many  yarieties  of 
/<uIot  or  ftuUnhoi,  but  they  all  liaTe  this  same 
rhythm  >— 

3  ^m  ^m 


tLLnau 


Other  kinds  of  danoe-songs  are  the  ehula,  for 
accompanying  which  the  mackinho  [see  Ma- 
CHBTS,  Tol.  i.  p.  640  6]  or  the  viola  Avdeira  is  used ; 
4he  malkSo,  the  eanninha  verde,  the  landum,  the 
fandango,  and  the  vareira. 

But  Portagal  (in  this  respect  unlike  Spain) 
also  possesses  a  great  quantity  of  genuine 
popular  songs,  which  are  not  in  any  6ense  dance- 
mu«ic;  and  these  are  especially  characteristic 
productions  of  the  country.  Though,  as  a  rule, 
written  in  modem  tonality,  it  is  in  them  that 
the  traces  of  oriental  influence  are  most  risible. 
There  is  about  them  a  careless  ease,  tinged  with 
melancholy,  whidi  is  the  secret  of  their  charm. 
They  are  generally  sung  by  one  voice  without  any 
accompaniment,  and  to  the  ears  of  foreigners 
have  the  sound  of  recitatives,  as  the  rhythmical 
idea  Is  often  wholly  obscured  by  the  singer.^ 
Scarcely  more  riiythmical  are  the  festival-songs 
sung  on  certain  days  of  the  year;  of  which 
the  principal  ones  are  'O  SSo  Joao,*  sung  on 
St.  John  the  Baptist^s  day ;  *  As  Janeiros,*  sung 
at  the  New  Year;  and  •Os  Reis.'  sung  at  the 
Epiphany.*    '  O  Sao  Joao*  is  a  pretty  little  song, 

1  Koi.  a  7,  aad  11  In  tlM  collection  called  'Albam  de  Xuslcu 
Kackmaas  Portucoeni.'  by  J.  a.  UbM.  will  glfe  the  reader  Mine 
Ideft  of  this  kind  of  Mog;  bat  th«r  u«  spoilt  hf  tbe  modern  mcobi- 
peaiment. 

*  '^fif^l^^'J***  'Oi  Itob'  are  flepeetaUy  nine  on  the  iwpeetlre 
ovei  of  the  New  Teer  end  of  the  Kptphany.  The  minstrels  go  from 
door  to  door  in  the  erenlng,  stnging  the  praiaes  of  the  inmates  of  the 
honsas.  and  aooompaaylnc  their  songs  with  meUl  trlanglea.  bells, 
etc.  Ther  are  generally  rewarded  bj  the  master  of  the  boose  with 
money,  saufiges.  or  dried  flgs.   But  If  thejr  get  nothing  theraior- 

•Ksta  casa  cheira  a  bren 

Aqni  mora  algum  Juden* 
(This  bouse  smells  of  tar;  Some  Jew  lives  here)  s  orde»- 

'Esta  casa  oheira  a  nnto 

Aqni  mora  algnm  defbnto* 
<Thle  boose  smells  of  ointment;  there  Is  a  dead  body  In  IIX 
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usually  sung,  as  the  Portuguese  peannts  love 
to  sing,  in  thirds.    The  meloidy 


fi\  jiii'  n  i  i\i  .j  n\ 


X 


fl  i  ^U  J  jjjl'ip^ 


4*. 


.'^J  J|P  J  r|J'^ 


-g-tM-tJ 


ff^ 


^-curioudy  recalling  a  portiofn  of  the  Maneilluse. 

Excepting  the  influence  exercised  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  music  of  Portugal  during  the  i6th 
and  17th  centuries  by  the  Flemish  school,  Portu- 
guese music  may  be  said  to  have  escaped  all 
foreign  influences,  until  it  fell  under  the  q>dl  of 
the  Italian  opera, — a  spell  which  has  been  strong 
upon  it  for  a  century  or  more.  The  modinia, 
the  only  kind  of  artistic  song  that  Portugal  haa 
as  yet  produced,  is  its  direct  ofispring.  Tboagh 
written  by  trained  musicians,  and  sung  by  edu- 
cated people,  both  in  character  and  wnn  it  ii 
purely  exotic,  a  mixture  of  the  P^nch  romana 
and  the  Italian  aria.  The  modinheu  were  ex- 
tremely popular  in  the  first  part  of  the  preseoi 
century;  nor  has  there  since  been  any  great 
decline  of  their  popularity.  As  artistic  moae, 
they  cannot  be  said  to  hold  a  high  rank,  hot 
the  best  of  them  are,  at  least,  simple,  fresh,  aad 
natural.  Such  are  'A  Serandinha,'  'A  Salria.* 
*As  peneiras,*  'Mariquinhas  meu  amor.''  Tbe 
favourite  composers  of  modinhoM  are  Domii^^ 
Scluoppetta;  two  monks,  J.  M.  d*  SQva  aad 
Jos^  Marquis  de  Santa  Rita ;  and  Frondoni.  as 
Italian  long  resident  in  Lislxm,  and  anthor  of  tba 
popular  hymn  of  the  revolution  of  Maria  da 
Fonte  (1848). 

l%e  beat  colleotiona  of  Portogneae  aonfli  are  the  *A]buB 


de HusioiM  naciones Portogneaaa,' by  Bihaa*  Uie  * Jor- 
nal  de  Hodinhaa  com  aoompanhamento  de  Craro  peka 
Milhores  Afitorea,*  by  F.  D.  Miloent;  and  ^MndcM  t 
GaxiQoSa  popnUrea  oolliffidaa  da  tradidU>,'  lij  Adaiiao 
Antonio  daa  Nerea  a  Mello  (filho). 

Information  npon  the  aafaject  haa  been  most  dUBealt 
to  prooQze,  ainoe  little  aeems  to  ezlat  ezoeot  in  tbe  jaa- 
facea  to  the  ooUectiona.    The  writer  ca   the 


article  ia  indebted  to  Sefior  Bernardo  V.  Moreixa  de  6& 
above  all  other  aouxoes  of  information  for  the  anbstaaoa 
of  thia  notice  of  Portagaeae  aonga :  and  to  him  her  warn 
admowledgmenta  are  ana. 

EiroLAin). 
Never  within  historic  times  has  England  been 
indifferent  to  the  art  of  music.  As  France  gare 
birth  to  the  *  Trouv^res,'  and  Germany  to  tha 
'  Minnesingers,*  so  did  England  in  a  remote  s^ 
produce  her  own  Bards,  and  afterwards  bar 
Scalds  and  Minstrels,  her  Gleemen  and  Harpers ; 
all  of  whom  were  held  in  high  repute  by  their 
countrymen.  The  earliest  known  piece  of  moaio 
in  hannony  is  the  part-song  *  Sumer  is  icumen 
in,'  written  about  laag  by  John  of  Fomsete,  a 

•  The  last  two  are  contained  In  the  ooDeetlm  by  BIfaea.  teaWda 
referenee  to  nade  In  a  preeedinf  note. 
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monk  of  Reading  Abbey,  and  itself  implying  a 
long  previous  course  of  study  and  practice/  And 
there  is  record  of  a  company  or  brotherhood 
funned  by  the  merchants  of  Londpn  at  the  end  of 
the  1 3tb  century  for  the  encouragement  of  musical 
and  poetical  compositions.  With  this  purpose  they 
assembled  periodically  at  festive  meetings ;  and 
their  rules  were  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
German  *  Meisiersingers/  though  their  influence 
on  contemporary  music  was  much  less  widely  dif- 
fused. This  however  is,  at  least  in  part,  explained 
by  the  reluctance  of  the  London  brotherhood  to 
admit  any  but  members  to  its  periodical  meet- 
ings.' Of  the  abundance  of  popular  tunes  in  the 
14th  century,  evidence  is  supplied  by  the  number 
of  hymns  written  to  them.  For  instance, '  Sweetest 
of  iJl,  sing/  '  Have  good-day,  my  leman  dear,'  and 
six  others,  were  secular  stage-songs,  to  which 
Bichard  Ledrede,  Bishop  of  Ossory  (131 8-1 360) 
wrote  Latin  hymns.    (Chappell,  p.  765.) 

While  the  Minstreli  flourished,  notation  was 
difiBcult  and  uncertain,  and  they  naturally 
trusted  to  memory  or  improvisation  for  the  tunes 
to  which  their  talee  should  be  sung.  But  with 
the  end  of  the  15th  century  they  diRappeared, 
their  extinction  accelerated  by  the  invention  of 
printing ;  for  when  the  pedlar  had  begun  to 
traverse  the  country  with  his  penny  books  and 
bis  songs  on  broadsheets,  the  Minstrers  day  was 
past :  his  work  was  being  done  by  a  better 
agency.'  To  the  time  of  the  Minstrels  belongs 
however  the  fiimous  *  Battle  of  Agincourt '  song, 
the  tune  of  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Chappell  *  as 
follows,  with  the  date  of  141 5. 


^^ 


X 


It 


gig  r  r 


Onr    kinf   want  forth    to      Nor-msn  •  djr.    With 


file*   tod  might  of       chl-val-ry,  Tho  God  for  hlmwroutht 


Zj^uM  J  J  r^M^4-lAj 


'-loos-ljr,  Whore-fora  Enf-land  majr    call  and  erj,    '  Do 


-^;  J  /]  J  I  ^ 


«r* 


ti   -   Ml' 


In  the  period  between  1485  and  1553*  which 
covers  the  reigns  of  Henry  YII.  and  Henry 
VIII.,  social  and  political  ballads  multiplied 
fast ;  and  among  the  best-k^own  productions 

1  See  Tol.  UL  p.  M ;  abo  Bitmbb  n  ictTMnr  tv. 

«  See  Rilay'i  'Llher  Ou»tiinuuiim.'  p.  89. 

•  Choppell't  'Popular  Muilc.'  vol.  |.  p.  45^ 

«  Mr.  Ohappoll  further  lojt  that  when  Heniy  V  ontorod  tbo  elty 
of  LoDdon  In  triumph  after  the  hattle  of  AglDeonrt. .  .  .  '  bojt  with 
pleaainc  ▼oloee  were  placed  la  artificial  turreu  dnffinr  vereet  In  his 
praUe.  Rut  Henrjr  ordered  this  part  of  the  pegentry  to  eeaae.  and 
commanded  that  for  the  IMure  no  ditties  should  be  made  and  smg 
br  Minstrels  or  "others,"  In  praise  of  the  recent  Tlctory ;  "for  that 
he  would  wboUle  have  the  praise  and  thanks  altocether  glTen  to 
Qod."  Nevertheless,  among  many  others,  a  minstrel  piece  soon 
appeared  on  the  8*vge  «i  UarJUU  (Harflaur)  and  the  Bottatrb  qf 
^vynAotiH*.  ** eridently,"  says  Warton.  "adapted  to  the  harp," and 
of  which  he  has  printed  some  portions.  (Hist.  Kng.  Poet.  toI.  U. 
p.  a07.)  Also  the  followlnc  song  (see  above)  which  Percy  has  printed 
In  his  Beliqoes  of  Ancient  Poetry,  from  a  MS.  In  the  Pepyslan 
Library,  and  Stafford  Smith.  In  his  collection  of  Kngllsh  Songs  (17r9 
fol.).  In  Cse^mlle  of  the  old  notation,  as  well  as  la  Bodam  score.*— 
*  Popular  Mnslc'i.  a. 


of  those  reigns  are  *The  King's  Ballad.'  by 
Henry  VIII.  himself;  ^Westron  wynde,*  'The 
three  ravens,*  and  'John  Dory.'  It  should  be 
noticed  here  that  many  variations  in  the  copies 
of  old  tunee  indicate  uncertainty  in  oral  tnidi- 
tions.  Of  the  leading  note— which  the  Church 
Modes  do  not  recognise,  but  which  has  been  very 
popular  in  English  muQio— frequent  variations 
are  met  with.  But  tiie  copies  exhibit  most 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  interval  of  the 
seventh  should  be  minor  or  major.  The  general 
opinion  now  is  that  the  old  popular  music  of 
European  countries  was  based  upon  the  same 
scale  or  mode  as  the  modem  major  scale,  t.e.  the 
Ionian  mode;  but  numerous  examples  of  other 
tonalities  are  extant."  Thus,  among  otiiers,  'The 
King's  Ballad*  and  *  Westron  wvnde,'  agree  in 
some  of  their  many  versions  wiw  the  Latin  or 
Greek  Dorian  mode.  The  easy  Ionian  mode — il 
modo  kueivo  as  it  was  termed — was  the  favourite 
of  strolling  singers  and  ballad-mongers,  but  the 
scholar  and  musician  of  the  i6th  century  dis- 
dained it.  Even  if  he  sometimes  stooped  to  use 
it,  he  felt  it  to  be  derogatory  to  his  art.  The 
subsequent  adoption  of  the  modem  system  by 
cultivated  musicians  in  the  next  century  was  at- 
tributable to  the  influence  of  Italian  music. 

Of  secular  music  antecedent  to  the  middle  of 
the  i6th  century  but  little  has  come  down  to  na. 
Its  principal  relics  are  the  songs  in  the  Fayrfax 
MS.  This  manuscript,  which  once  belonged  to 
Dr.  Robert  Fayrfax,  an  eminent  composer  of  the 
reigns  of  Henry  YIL  and  Henry  VIII.,  consists 
of  forty-nine  songs  by  the  best  musicians  of  that 
time.*  They  are  all  written  in  a,  3  and  4  parts,  in 
the  oootrapuntsl  style ;  some  in  the  mixed 
measure— common  time  in  one  part,  and  triple 
time  in  anotlier— which  was  common  at  the 
end  of  the  15th  century.  But  owing  to  the  want 
of  bara  the  time  is  often  difficult  to  discover, 
and  there  is,  likewise,  a  great  confusion  of  accents. 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  i6th  century  musi- 
cians of  the  first  rank  seldom  composed  airs  of 
the  short  rhythmical  kind  required  for  ballads. 
They  generally  wrote  in  the  church  scales,  and 
there  was  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  between 
their  works  and  the  ballads  of  the  common 
people.^  The  best-known  ballads  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  from  1558  to  1603,  were  'The 
carman*8  whistle,'  'The  British  Grenadiers,' 
'  Near  Woodstock  Town,'  'The  bailiff's  daughter 
of  Islinffton,'  'A  poor  soul  sat  sighing,' '  Green- 
sleeves,*^ '  The  friars  of  Orders  Gray,'  and  'The 
Frug  Galliard.*  This  last,  by  John  Dowland,  is 
almost  the  only  instance  to  be  found  in  the 
Elizabethan  period  of  a  popular  ballad-tune 
known  to  be  fh>m  the  hand  of  a  celebrated  com- 
poser. Dowland  originally  wrote  it  as  a  part- 
song,  to  the  words  '  Now,  0  now,  I  needs  must 
part,'  but  afterwards  adapted  it  for  one  voice, 
with  aoooropaaiment  for  the  lute.    This  practice 

•  MIsB  O.  PreMOtt.  'Votm  or  Design  In  Voeal  Mnaie,*  Modeal 
World.  ToL  00. 

•  See  Bnmey.  toI.  U.  p.  iBI. 

1  See  Ohappeirs '  Popalar  Musfc'  vo\.  I.  p.  101  Most  of  the  tefora- 
atlon  fai  the  tait  rtlattag  to  Ballads  has  tmm  taken  tnm  Mr. 
ChappelTs  wotfc. 
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of  writing  songs  for  either  one  or  many  Toices 
•eezns  to  have  been  common  in  England,  as  in 
Italy;  and  in  both  conntries  alike  the  lute  or 
theorbo  sustained  the  under  parts  when  sung  by 
one  voice.^  Dowland*s  contemporary,  Thomas 
Ford,  published  songs  for  one  or  four  voices,  one 
of  which,  '  Since  first  I  saw  your  face,*  not  only 
still  retains  its  popularity,  but  is  remarkable  as 
being  one  of  the  earliest  melodies  written  by  a 
trained  musician  in  modem  tonality. 

With  the  17th  century  there  commenced  a 
period  of  transition  in  the  history  of  music,  and 
especially  in  the  history  of  the  Song.  This  period 
was  distinguished,  as  Mr.  Hullah  has  observed, 
by  the  acceptance  of  many  new  principles  in 
muncal  composition,  and  by  a  steady  growth  of 
skill  in  instrumental  performance ;  but  its  most 
marked  characteristic  was  a  constant  increase  of 
attention  to  the  conformity  of  notes  with  words ; 
that  is,  to  *the  diligent  study  of  everything 
that  goes  to  perfect  what  is  odled  Expression 
in  music.*'  And  this  was  a  natural  aevelop- 
ment  of  the  monodic  revolution  whose  origin 
in  Italy  has  already  been  described.*  But  Uie 
success  of  the  new  departure  was  at  first  as 
partial  and  imperfect  in  England  as  it  was  else- 
where. In  Burney's  words, '  Harmony  and  con- 
trivance were  relinquished  without  compensation. 
Simplicity  indeed  was  obtained,  but  without  grace, 
accent,  or  invention.  And  this  accounts  for  the 
superiority  of  Church  music  over  secular  in  this 
period  over  every  part  of  Europe,  where  harmony, 
fogue,  canon  and  contrivance  were  still  cultivated, 
while  the  first  attempts  at  air  and  recitative  were 
awkward,  and  the  basses  thin  and  unmeaning. 
Indeed  the  composers  of  this  kind  of  music  hi^ 
the  sole  merit  to  boast  of  affording  the  singers  an 
opportunity  of  letting  the  words  be  understood, 
as  their  melodies  in  general  consisted  of  no  more 
notes  than  syllables,  while  the  treble  accompani- 
ment, if  it  subsisted,  being  in  unison  with  the 
voice  part,  could  occasion  no  embarrassment  nor 
confusion.*  * 

To  the  very  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century  be- 
longs Robert  Johnson's  beautiful  air  *  As  I  wnlked 
forth  one  summer's  day*;  and  about  1609  ^^n^ 
boseo,  an  Italian  by  parentage  but  a  resident  in 
England,  published  a  folio  volume  of  'Ayres,* 
which  includes  the  fine  song '  Shall  I  seek  to  ease 
my  grief.'  He  was  also  a  contributor  of  several 
pieces  to  the  collection  published  by  Sir  Wm. 
Leigh  ton  in  16 14  under  the  title  of  *  The  Teares 
and  Lamentacions  of  a  soiTowfulle  Soule.'  But 
the  contents  of  this  collection  were  mostly  songs 
in  four  parts.  It  was  reserved  for  Henry  Lawes* 
(bom  1595),  a  professed  writer  of  songs,  to  be 
the  first  Englishman  who  made  it  his  study  to 
give  expression  to  words  by  musical   sounds. 

t  Orlftodo  Olbbont'i  'SIlTcr  twu/  a  S-pttrt  nuUlitial.  U  riven  In 
the  '  Echos  dtt  Tampi  vaai,'  m  %.  topnno  aoio  with  tocomiwolincnt— 
'  Le  ohant  da  eroM  '—mi  unjuittSablc  Mt  no  doubt,  bot  n  itronff 
tettimony  to  Otbbons's  melody.  *In  going  to  my  lonely  bed,'  t»/ 
Idwerdet— SO  jreart  eeriler  then  Gibbona— might  be  ilmUaiiy  treeted. 

s  HuUeh*!  'Traniltlon  Period.'  p.  US.  »  at  MONOOU. 

4  Barney's '  UUtory,'  vol.  111.  p.  39S. 

*  The  raedtt  will  find  the  detei,  blognphlei.  end  llita  <^  world  of 
the  eompoaen  mentioned  in  the  text  nnder  tlie  sqiei»te  notioee  of 
tttem  in  this  Oietionur. 


Compsred  with  the  MadrigaUsts,  Lawes  was  nol 

a  scientific  musician.    Moreover  he  failed  in  the 

development  of  his  ideas,  and  his  melotly  is  often 

fragmentary ;  but  the  honour  ascribed  to  him  in 

Milton's  well-known  lines  was  just^  his  doe. 

He— 

Fint  taught  otir  EaBlish  made  how  to  spaa 
Words  with  Jaet  note  and  socent.* 

His  care  in  setting  words  to  music  was  recognised 
by  the  chief  poets  of  his  day,  and  they  were  glad 
to  have  their  verses  composed  by  him.  One  of 
his  best-known  songs,  *  Sweet  Echo,*  is  takon  from 
Milton's  Gomus.  Several  books  of  *  Ayres  and 
Dialogues  for  one,  two  or  three  Voices,*  were  pub- 
lished by  him,  with  assistance  from  hia  brother, 
William  Lawes,  whose  fiuue  as  a  song-writer 
chiefly  rests  on  his  music  to  Herrick's  words 
'Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may.'  The  strong 
partiality  displayed  in  the  1 7th  century  for '  Ayrs 
and  Dialogues^  can  plainly  be  traoed  to  the  in- 
fluence upon  all  musicians  of  the  Italian  recits- 
tive  style.  Henry  Lawes  was  undoubtedly  &miliir 
with  the  works  of  bis  Italian  contemporaries  and 
recent  predecessors ;  and  especially  with  Monte- 
verde,  whose  blemishes  and  beautiea  his  own 
music  reflects.  A  good  illustration  both  of  bis 
skill  in  setting  woids  and  of  the  frvgmentsry 
character  of  his  melody  wiU  be  found  in  his  masio 
to  Waller's  'While  I  listen  to  thy  voice,*  which 
is  here  reprinted  exactly  from  the  original ; 

To  a  Lady  tinginifj'f 


j'/tii  ^;-irW'iV'\r:7^ 


While  I    lilt    -  en  to  thy  Toyoe.  OUor^  I  fcde 


^^ 
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O      lup-pran  UuU   mn-glck   teaed. 
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Which  destroyes  wlthoal     n         wound  IPeeMl 


!OU«ii 


1      tH' 
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•  See  Sonnet  eddreiied  to  Lewec  by  MOton  to  lSlS-8. 

T  Fege  IS  of  'Ayrei  end  Dtelogoee  For  One,  Two  end  Ttitee  yoi«» 
By  Henry  Lewes  Servent  to  his  lete  Me**"  In  hts  pnblick  and  prlreM 
MutlclL  The  First  Booke.  London.  Printed  by  T.  H.  for  John  Flir 
ford,  end  ere  to  be  told  et  his  Shop.  In  the  Inner  Temple,  n«er  tte 
Chnroh  door.  16Ba'  (The  words  ere  by  Weller.)  Beprlnted  In  Book  L 
of  Fleyfpnrs  'Traesury  of  Mustek  *  In  IflOB.  The  son^  will  be  fcand 
with  an  ezpukded  acoompenlment  la  Hulleh's  Kn^lah  1 
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er-apir  p  !-^^  sir  r  r^-g 


or  ilog-tng  dje.  that  together  thoa  and  I   to  hear'n  vmj 
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go ;  for      all   we  know  of    what  the  bles«-ed   doe    a 
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Many  other  ezamples  might  be  adduced,  but  the 
above  will  suffice. 

Before  descending  further  the  stream  of  English 
'  Song,*  it  were  well  to  remind  the  reader  that 
the  custom  of  poets  in  the  i6th  and  1 7th  centuries 
to  write  new  words  to  favourite  old  tunes  has 
made  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  assign 
precise  dates  to  many  ballads.  Thus,  in  Sir 
Fbilip  Sidney's  poems  the  heading, '  To  the  air 
of*  etc.,  often  an  Italian  or  French  air,  constantly 
recurs ;  and  many  of  the  ballad  tunes  were  sung 
to  three  or  four  sets  of  words,  which  were  of  di^ 
ferent  dates,  and  had  little  or  nothing  in  conmion 
with  one  another.  Among  songs  to  be  found  in 
the  principal  collections  of  the  first  half  of  the 
17th  century,  the  tune  of  '  Cheerily  and  merrily' 
was  afterwards  sung  to  George  Herbert's  *  Sweet 
dny,'  and  is  better  known  by  its  later  name. 
•  Stingo,  or  oil  of  barley,'  '  The  country  lass/ 
and  *Cold  and  raw,*  had  all  the  same  tune. 
Such  was  the  case  also  with  '  When  the  stormy 
winds  do  blow'  and  *  You  gentlemen  of  England,* 
and  in  many  another  instance. 

From  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  until  the 
Restoration  music  languished  in  England.  The 
Protectorate  sanctioned  only  the  practice  of  uni- 
sonous metrical  psalmody ;  though  ballads  of  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth  (1649-1659)  have 
been  preserved,  and  among  them  are  '  Love  lies 
bleeding,*  'When  the  King  enjoys  his  own  again,' 
and  '  I  would  I  were  in  my  own  country.'  The 
Restoration  of  the  Stuarts  in  1660  introduced  a 
great  change,  and  during  the  last  forty  years  of 
the  1 7th  century  a  lighter  and  more  melodious 
kind  of  music  than  England  had  previously  heard 
was  in  vogue.  For  Charles  II.  in  his  exile  had 
grown  fond  of  French  dance  music,  which  iwas 
not  composed  on  the  church  scales,  as  the  Eng- 
lish 'Fancies,'  etc.  were;  and  with  this  new  taste 
he  infected  his  kingdom.  Ballads  too  came  into 
popular  &vour  again,  as  the  King  was  partial  to 
lively  tunes  and  strongly  marked  rhythm.  The 
cultivation  of  music  became  so  general  that  even 
domestic  servants  could  sing  at  sight ;  and  taverns 
ceased  to  be  the  only  places  of  musi(»tl  entertain- 


ment. Baninter's  Concerts  at  the  end  of  167a 
have  been  already  noticed  [vol.  i.  p.  1 34  6]  and 
a  vocal  concert  was  first  heard  vnthout  the  ac- 
cessories of  ale  and  tobacco  in  168 1,  at  a  public 
concert-room  in  Villiers  Street,  York  Buildings. 
The  concerts  of  Thos.  Britton  'The  Small-coal 
man*  also  took  place  towards  the  end  of  this 
century.  [Vol.  i.  p.  277  a.]  Of  the  abundant 
ballads  of  this  period  the  most  celebrated  per- 
haps are  'Heres  a  health  unto  His  Majesty,* 
'  Come  lasses  and  lads,*  '  Barbara  Allen,*  *  Under 
the  greenwood  tree,*  'Dulce  Domum,'  'Lilli- 
burlero,'  and  '  May  Fair,*  now  better  known  as 
*  Golden  slumbers.*  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
educated  musicians  of  England  were  about  this 
time  very  much  under  ike  influence  of  the 
Italian  and  French  schools.  The  style  of  Pel- 
ham  Humphrey  (bom  in  1647),  whom  Charles 
II.  sent  to  France  to  study  under  Lully,  was 
entirely  founded  on  that  of  his  teacher;  and 
on  his  return  to  England  Humphrey  effected  a 
revolution  in  English  music.  Some  of  the  results 
obtained  by  his  work  are  described  by  Mr.  Hul- 
lah  in  the  following  passage : — '  In  place  of  the 
overlapping  phrases  of  the  old  masters,  growing 
out  of  one  another  like  the  different  members  of 
a  Gothic  tower,  we  have  masses  of  harmony  sub- 
ordinated to  one  rhythmical  idea;  in  place  of 
sustained  and  lofty  flights,  we  have  shorter  and 
more  timorous  ones — these  even  relieved  by  fre- 
quent halts  and  frequent  diveigences ;  and  in 
lieu  of  repetition  on  presentation  of  a  few  passages 
under  different  circumstances,  a  oontinuiSly 
varying  adaptation  of  music  to  changing  senti- 
ment of  words,  and  the  most  fastidious  observance 
of  their  emphasis  and  quantity.*^  Few  artists 
ever  exercised  a  more  powerful  influence  on  their 
countrymen  and  contemporaries  than  Humphrey, 
and  his  work  was  accomplished  in  the  brief  space 
of  seven  years.  He  returned  firom  Paris  in  1667, 
and  died,  at  the  earlv  age  of  27,  in  1674.  His 
song,  *  I  pass  all  my  hours  in  a  shady  old  grove,' 
which  has  hardly  yet  ceased  to  be  sung,  is  a 
good  example  of  his  style ;  and  other  songs  by 
him  may  be  found  in  the  various  collections  of 
the  time.  There  too  are  preserved  the  songs  of 
a  fellow-student  in  the  Chapel  Royal  to  whom  he 
taught  much,  viz.  John  Blow.  In  1700  Blow 
published  by  subscription  a  volume  of  his  own 
songs  under  the  title  of  'Amphion  Anglicus,' 
and  his  song  'It  is  not  that  I  love  you  less,* 
shows  that  he  was  capable  of  both  tenderness  and 
grace  in  composition.  Matthew  Lock  is  also 
worthy  of  mention,  for  he  wrote  '  The  delights  of 
the  bottle,'  a  most  popular  song  in  its  day,  and 
the  honour  of  an  elegy  by  Purcell  was  paid  to 
him  at  his  death  in  1677. 

Had  Henry  Purcell  never  written  anything 
but  songs,  he  would  still  have  established  his 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  English 
musicians,  for  upon  this  ground  he  stands  alone. 
In  dignity  and  grandeur,  in  originality  and  beauty 
he  has  no  equal  among  English  song-writers. 
After  his  death  these  were  collected,  under  the 

1  Bttllah'i  *  Tnultion  Period  of  Masloal  HWory.'  p^  9QSI 
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title  of  'Orphena  BritanniouB' ;  and  *  Fall  fibihom 
five,*  'Gome  iinto  theee  yellow  bmmU,'  *Fiain 
roey  bowen,*  'I  attempt  from  Loye's  sicknen  to 
fly/  and  othen,  were  univenal  favouritee  down 
to  our  own  times.    He  contributed  aevenl  pimee 
to  PlAyford*8  publication,  '  Choioe  Ayree,  Songs 
and  Dialogues,*  but  for  his  finest  songs  the  reader 
must  torn  to  his  operas,  and  to  Uie  tragedies 
and  plays  for  which  he  composed  the  incidental 
music.    A  song  which  PutmII  wrote  at  the  age 
of  17,  'When  I  am  laid  in  earth'  or  'Dido*s 
lament '  (firom  Nahum  Tate*s  *  Dido  and  iEneas*) 
should  be  noted  for  the  skill  with  which  the 
whole  song  is  constructed  on  a '  ground  bass*  of 
five  bars.^    This  is  repeated  without  intennia- 
sion  in  the  lowest  part,  but  so  unconstrained 
are  the  upper  parts,  so  free  and  developed  is 
the  rhythm,  so  pathetic  and  varied  is  the  melody, 
that  the  device  would  certainly  escape  the  ob- 
servation ci  a  hearer,  and  even  the  performer 
might  be  unconscious  of  it. 


Dido*t 
PP   (Ground  Ban). 


Hsintv  PimccLU 
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When  I    am 
String  Quartet 


laid   ...   la     Kartb.  marBV 


^j    I'.J  J.  ]       '  ■T'j 
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WTonsien-ata       No  teoo-bla,  no    troabl«  Id  thy  breast  t 


y    P    -1 
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f' 
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^ 
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'  See  llullah'f  prebee  to  *  Kn^Iih  Soags  af  Uia  17th  and  Itth 
ecuioriai.* 


^ 


^ 


for    •    gat 


^ 


i4   .  ^ 


T 


Between  1683  and  1690  Purcell  devoted  hiD- 
self  to  the  study  of  the  great  Italian  maaten,  simI 
the  rssults  are  manifest  in  his  music  He  did  net 
indeed  lose  any  of  his  individuality ;  but  the  melo- 
dies of  his  songs  were  henceforth  smoother  sod 
more  flowing,  and  then  was  more  variety  of  se> 
companiment.  A  common  fkult  of  the  music  of 
Purcell's  time  was  a  too  servile  adherence  on  ths 
part  of  the  composer  to  the  meanxngr  of  the  texi 
True,  the  notes  should  always  reflect  the  force  of 
the  words  they  illostrate ;  but  here  the  ^^Ki^ng 
sense  of  the  words  was  too  often  blindly  fol- 
lowed to  the  sacrifice  of  eveiything  like  mosicsl 
construction.  Puroell  shook  himself  dear  of  then 
defects ;  for  with  his  fine  genius  fior  melody, 
his  native  taste  in  harmony,  and  his  thorough^ 
scientific  education,  no  strong  or  permanent  bold 
could  be  laid  on  him  by  the  eztravagmnoes  of  any 
school — To  complete  this  rapid  survey  of  the 
17th  century,  it  remains  only  to  mention  JohB 
Eoclee  and  Richard  Leveridge,  who  were  popular 
composers  at  its  dose.  To  Leveridge  we  owe  the 
famous  songs  'Black-eyed  Susan*  and  'The  Boast 
Beef  of  Old  England,'  which  were  song  oveiy^ 
where  throughout  the  1 8th  century,  and  are  stffl 

*  fitmiliar  as  household  words.' 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  i8th  oentory  the 
popularitT  of  ballads  was  not  as  great,  but  it  rose 
again  under  George  II.  with  the  introdnction  of 
Ballad-operas,  of  which  the  'Beggars*  Opera* 
(1727)  was  the  first.  These  operas  formea  the 
first  reaction  of  the  popular  taate  against  the 
Italian  music.  They  were  spoken  dramas  with 
songs  interspersed;  and  the  songs  were  set  to 
old  b^lad  tunes,  ot  imitations  of  them.  [See 
English  Opkba,  vol.  i.  p.  4896.]  Between  170a 
and  1745  a  multitude  of  ballads  and  popular 
songs  nppeared,  of  which,  among  many  otiiers, 
the  following  became  celebrated,  'Old  KmgCole,' 

*  Down  among  the  dead  men,  'The  Yicar  of  Bray/ 

*  Cease  your  funning,' '  Drink  to  me  only/  etc 
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Until  the  time  we  have  now  roAohed'^that  Is, 
about  the  middle  of  the  i^th  century — ^ballads, 
as  a  class  of  songs,  may  be  said  to  have  retained 
their  popular  origin.  Not  a  few  had,  doubtless, 
already  been  written  by  scholars^  but  for  the 
most  part  they  were  the  spontaneous  outpour- 
ing of  uncultivated  thought  and  feeling.  Hence* 
forth  however,  they  were  to  be  a  special  branch 
of  art  pursued  by  regular  musicians.  At  this 
point,  tiierefore^  a  few  words  may  be  fittingly 
introduced  on  the  form  of  popular  English  bal- 
lads.^ In  dance  or  march  or  ballad  music,  which 
has  grown  from  the  recitation  of  words  to  a  chant 
or  to  a  short  rhythmical  tune,  the  musical  form 
or  design  is  found  to  reside  chiefly  in  the  rhythm, 
and  not  in  the  balance  of  keys.  The  ordinary 
rhythm  of  ballads  was  the  even  fashion  of  foui^ 
bar  phrases,  as  for  instance  in  *  Now  is  the  month 
of  Maying  *  or  '  The  hunt  is  up  ':— 
zst  Phmae 


z. 


•^  The   hunt   li      an.       tlM    hunt   Is    up.       And 


The   hunt   li      ap. 


tlM    hunt   Is   up. 
snd  Phiaae       z. 


gone    hnnttng   To     brtng   his   deer    to       tMj. 

The  three-bar  phrase  rhythm  is  generally  met 
with  in  the  jig  and  hornpipe  tunes  of  England, 
such  as  *  Bartholomew  Fair  ':'— 

t 


^ 


Ad 
/IN 


»oks  ehe  went  the 


:H=c 


S: 


T 


^ 


other  dajr  to 


hz 


Lon    •   don   town.    In       Bmlth-flald  snch   (is  •  Ins,    such 


=iM^^  J-  J  I  J^-^^^ 


throst-lng  end  sqnees-lnc   was 


ner 


'n^^^^jn^ 


er  known.     A 

3  /IN 


■4- 


^^H 


s 


sit    •    t7  of  wood!  Some  volki  do  eell  It    Butledom  Felr,  But 
a  S 


^ 


gmr^  Ji^n  r^Pi 


che't  sure      noncfat  but    klnci   end    queens  live  there.  * 

but  it  sometimes  occurs  in  songs  of  other  kinds. 
Of  the  rhythm  in  '  My  little  pretty  one  * — 


^^^TT^ 


« 


;^^ 


Mj   lit -tie  pret-t7   one.  II7  prei-tj    hon-er   one. 

1  The  remerks  In  the  text  ere  lergelj  borrowed  from  en  ertkle  bj 
Miss  O.  Freacott.  entitled  '  Form  or  Design  In  Vocal  Music'  See 
Musical  World,  iwa.  ool.  69. 

a  The  reiteration  of  the  final  note  In  the  cadences  of  this  song 
would  seem  to  Indicate  aa  Irish  odgin.   [Bee  toL  IL  p.  Sift.] 


e^ 


JIJ  J.J^ 


J^ 


I 


She  Is  a     J07-l7   one,  and  gen-tle     as 


can 


be. 


,".  Jt  J  J I  J.  J*  J I  J.  ,S  J   J 


3Ci: 


m 


with  a  beck  she  oomes  a-  non.  With  a  wink  she  will   be  gone; 


rlr'crK;  r  rlJ.^ffil 


No  doubt  she    la    a- lone    of       all  that  ot  -  er    I      see. 

which  has  three  phrases  of  two  bars  each  and  a 
fourth  of  three  tMirs,  there  are  several  other  ex- 
amples ;  and  indeed  there  are  abundant  varieties 
of  irregular  rhythms;  but  it  may  be  held,  as  a 
general  conclusion,  that  the  musical  rhythm  fol- 
lows the  variations  of  the  rhythm  and  metre  of  the 
words,  and  varies  with  them.  And  this  tendency* 
of  the  rhythm  is  seen  to  be  natural  when  we  reflect 
that  popular  music  began  with  the  recitation  or 
declamation  of  hiHtorical  poems,  in  which  the 
music  was  subordinate  to  the  words.  Compound 
time  is  verycommon  in  English  ballads,  especially 
during  and  after  the  reign  of  Charles  U,  and 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  influence  of  the 
French  danoe-mufdc,  which  Charles  II.  brought 
into  England.  In  modulation  they  exhibit  but 
little  variety.  The  most  frequent  arrangement 
is  the  half -close  on  the  dominant  and  the  leading- 
note  preceding  the  tonic  at  the  end  of  the  melody, 
as  in  *  The  bailiff's  daughter  of  Islington ':— 


There  was  aioath.anda  well-be-lov-edzouth.Aod 


J  :":*?  r|J. Jrlr  cp  ^ 


he    was  a    squire's    son ;      Be      lof  •  ed  the    bai  •  lUfS 


^3^ 


nlLjL. 


X 


^ 


^ 


daugh-ter  dear,  That    llr  •  ed    in     Is  •  ling  >  ton. 

In  another  arrangement  the  half-close  is  on 
the  subdominant,  and  the  penultimate  note  is  the 
supertonio.  In  minor-key  ballads  the  relative 
major  key  often  takes  the  place  which  is  held 
by  the  dominant  key  in  the  major-key  ballads. 
Another  peculiarity  of  many  old  ballads  are 
Burdens.  Sometimes  the  burden  was  sung  by 
the  bass  or  basses  underneath  the  melody,  and 
to  support  it,  as  in  'Sumer  is  icumen  in  ;  or  it 
took  the  shape  of '  ditties,'  the  ends  of  old  bal- 
lads, introduced  to  eke  out  the  words  of  the 
story  to  the  length  of  the  musical  phrase,  as  in 
the' Willow  Song'— . 

4. 


^3-n^f+7 


3: 


^=Ji 


:t 


The  poor  soul  sat    sighting    bj    a 


ca-more 


I 

I 


-^ 


^S 


^X=^=^ 


I    I    h  N 


■Jti: 


tree,  Sing  wH  -  low.  wU-low.  wU-low.  With  his  hand  la    his 
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JH^j,!   I   iiJJ^^^ 


buaomutdhto  hoad  up-oa  hU  kne*.  OhliriMow,wa-low.w»-low, 


^S 


wil-low,  Oh1wlMow,irtMow.wfl-low,irf1-Iow8h*U  ba   my  fu- 


iTTI.'  J  MF'T^^ 


land ;  Stnf  all    a  gnen  wlMow.        vll-tow.  wIMow.  wfl-low.  Ah 


X 


rj\^-i  JIJ  }  J^ 


me!  the    treen   iril-Iow  muft  be    my   gar-Umd. 

In  this  cAse  the  burden  is  sung  oontinuoualy  by 
the  solo  Toice,  but  in  other  instances  it  is  taken 
up  by  the  chorus  at  the  end  of  a  solo  song ;  or 
solo  and  chorus  oombine»  as  for  instance  in  the 
burden  of '  Sir  Eglamore ': — 

Solo  Chorus 


ifXi.  li  rjr  on  J'lr  JTl^i 


Mr    Ev  -  la  -  more,  that  val-lant  knlchU   Va 
He   took  his     ■word   and  went  to    flght^ 

iHolo 


=x 


^nnu  f  ilf^^ 


lanky  down  dilly.      And 


•a     be   rode  o'er  htll  and  dale.  All 
Chorus 


3=ji7  ,|j  .^j  .„|^ 


X 


£ 


arm*dap-on   hto  ihirtormall. 


Fa     la       la    Ik    la   la 


5 


3«=3«: 


£ 


^ 


Fa     la   Ian  •  ky  down   dO  -  ly.. 

To  the  present  write^  some  characteristics  of 
English  airs  appear  to  be— the  absence  of  chro- 
matic notes  in  the  melody,  and  of  modulations 
into  distantly  related  keys  in  the  harmony.  The 
tonic  and  dominant,  and  occasionally  the  sub- 
dominant,  are  often  the  only  chords  used  in 
harmonising  the  tune.  Another  and  most  charac- 
teristic feature  is  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
diatonic  passing  notes.  Of  this  peculiarity  *  Bule 
Britannia,'  or  '  The  bailiff's  daughter  of  Isling- 
ton* are  good  examples.  A  third  is  the  constant 
habit  of  Englisl)  tunes  to  begin  with  the  domin- 
ant on  the  last  beat  of  a  bar,  and  either  descend 
or  ascend  to  the  tonic  for  the  first  beat  of  the 
new  bar.  as  in  *  The  hunt  is  up,*  '  The  British 
Grenadiers,'  *  Rule  Britannia, 'and  numbers  more. 
The  partiality  of  Enclish  composers  for  the  lead- 
ing note  has  already  oeen  noticed. 

The  1 8th  century  was  rich  in  popular  songs ; 
and  for  most  of  them,  especially  of  those  which 
were  produced  in  its  latter  half,  we  are  indebted 
to  educated  musicians.  The  immense  popularity 
which  some  of  them  acquired  and  long  retained 
would  entitle  them  to  be  regarded  as  national 
songs.  Viewed  in  regard  to  musical  structure 
they  are  generally  ballads.  As  a  rule,  they  have 
an  easy  accompaniment,  often  nothing  more  than 
the  melody  harmonised,  a  marked  and  striking 
rhythm,  and  a  simple  pleasing  melody  repeated 
for  each  stanza.     Very  popuLir  in  his  day  was 
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Henry  Carey — probably  the  comnoeer  of  'Ood 
save  tiie  King  '—who  pnblislied  a  nandred  songi 
and  ballads  under  the  title  of  'The  Musicsl 
Century';  and  the  gems  of  this  oollectioQ,  on 
which  Carey's  posthumous  fame  mainly  resti^ 
were  'Death  and  the  lady,'  and  *  Sally  in  oar 
Alley* — now  oftener  sung  to  the  older  tone  of 
*The  Country  lass.'  William  Boyoe  (bom  1710) 
claims  a  recognition,  if  only  for  the  q>irited  soiig 
'  Come,  cheer  up  mv  lads'  (Heart  of  Oak),  which 
he  wrote  to  Garrick  s  words  in  1759.  In  the  year 
of  Boyoe*s  birth,  a  still  greater  composer  wm 
bom,  namely  Ame,  whom  a  competent  critic  hai 
adjudged  to  be  the  most  national  of  all  our  soi^ 
writers.  '  Rule  Britannia'  was  written  by  Ane 
in  1740,  as  a  finale  for  the  masque  of  *  Alfred*; 
and  passing  thence  from  month  to  mouth,  kmb 
grew  to  be  pre-eminent  among  national  ain. 
Wagner  has  said  that  the  first  eight  notes  of 
'  Rule  Britannia '  contain  the  whole  character  of 
the  English  people.  If  this  is  so,  we  may  well  be 
proud  of  it.  The  obligations  of  the  English  peopl« 
to  these  opera  writers,  and  of  the  latter  to  tfaeoD, 
have  been  reciprocal ;  for  while  acme  of  the  best 
national  airs  are  due  to  their  imagination,  they  in 
turn  courted  applause  by  the  free  introdaction  of 
current  popular  songs  into  their  operas.^  In  the 
same  year  with  *RuIe  Britannia  'Ame  produced  hii 
beautiful  settings  of  the  songs  in  'As  you  like  it*; 
and  the  songs  in  other  plays  of  Sbakspeare  were 
afterwards  treated  by  him  with  equal  felidtj. 
The  most  peifect  perhaps  of  these  is  his  '  Wherc 
the  bee  sucks'  of  '  The  'Tempest.'  In  later  yean, 
however,  a  change  crept  over  Ame's  style,  and 
a  change  for  the  worse.  He  came  to  crowd  hii 
airs  with  florid  passages  in  a  way  which  is  ood- 
spicuous  in  the  songs  of  his  opera  *  Artaxerxes.' 
Passing  on,  we  come  to  William  Jackson  of 
Exeter,  who  was  thirty  years  younger  than  Ame. 
A  certain  tameness  and  insipidity  aboat  most 
of  Jackson's  songs  speedily  relegated  them  to 
obscurity ;  but  he  had  his  hour  of  celebrity,  and 
there  was  a  time  when  no  collection  was  deemed 
complete  without  his  '  Encompassed  in  an  angel'i 
fiume,'  '  When  first  this  humble  roof  I  knew,' 
from  Burgoyne's  *  Lord  of  the  Manor,'  or  *  Time 
has  not  thinned  my  flowing  hair,*  from  Jackson'i 
Twelve  Canzonets.  Among  his  contemporaries, 
but  a  little  junior  to  him,  were  Thomas  Carter, 
Samuel  Arnold,  Samuel  Webbe,  and  Charles 
Dibdin ;  the  last  a  patriotic  ballad-writer  rather 
than  a  musician.  The  pathos  of  'Torn  Bowling* 
has  rescued  it  from  neglect,  but  only  by  sailois 
are  Dibdin*8  other  songs  remembered  now.  Their 
fate  is  intelligible  enough,  for  they  evince  no  real 
musical  skill,  and  the  words  of  most  of  them  are 

Eoor.     But  however  defective  these  songs  may 
ave  been  as  works  of  art,  they  will  alwajrs 
merit  an  honourable  mention  for  the  pleasure 

1  Most  Indeed  of  the  beat  ton^s  of  a  period  extending  fh>m  Pureell^ 
time  down  to  the  early  part  of  the  present  oentuiy  wan  onee  a»  it 
were  embedded  in  dmnuttie  pieces ;  but  thoae  pieces  fa»Te  fiMied  Into 
oblivion,  while  the  songs  hsTe  surrived,  without  their  origlna]  en- 
Yironment.  in  the  ikTour  of  succetsiTe  generatknu.  Asdraaatie 
formt  of  song  these  compositions  lie  outside  the  sonpa  of  the  present 
article,  but  as  national  and  popular  songs  they  come  within  it.  A  list 
of  40  operas,  entirely  set  to  current  popular  airs,  and  produc«d 
between  nas  and  1710.  to  given  under  Bwouaa  Upuu,  toL  L  p^  MB. 
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which  they  gave  to  England's  sailors  in  the  days 
of  her  greatest  naval  glory.  To  Dibdin^s  gener^ 
fttion  also  belonged  John  Percy,  the  composer  of 

*  Wapping  Old  Stairs/  and  Jamee  Hook,  beet 
known  for  'The  lass  of  Richmond  Hill,*  and 

*  Twas  within  a  mile  of  Edinboro'  town,'  a 
pseado-Scotch  song,  like  Carter's  *0  Nanny, 
wilt  thou  gang  with  me  V  Two  better  musicians 
than  these  appeared  a  very  few  years  later,  viz. 
"William  Shield  and  Stephen  Storaoe,  both  re- 
markable for  a  great  gift  of  melody ;  but  their 
songs  are  seldom  heard  now,  with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  'The  death  of  Tom  Moody' 
by  Shield,  and  Storace's '  With  lonely  suit  and 
plaintive  ditty.'  Were  it  only  for  his  song  '  The 
Bay  of  Biscay,*  the  name  of  John  Davy  of  Ex- 
eter should  be  noted  among  the  celebrities  of  this 
period.  John  Brabam,  Charles  Horn,  and  Henry 
bishop,  were  all  bom  in  the  i8th  century,  but 
so  near  its  dose  that  their  works  must  be  regarded 
as  products  of  the  19th.  Braham  was  himself 
»  celebrated  sinffer,  and  his  national  song, '  The 
death  of  Nelson,  deserves  to  live.  To  Horn  we 
owe  'Cherry  ripe,'  and  a  song  often  sunff  by 
Mme.  Malibran, '  The  deep,  deep  sea.'  And  Sir 
Henry  Bishop,  who  retained  a  firm  hold  on  the 
Bnglish  pubUc  for  fully  half  a  century,  must  be 
placed  in  the  first  rank  of  our  composers  of  songs. 
As  a  musician  he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries 
and  immediate  predecessors  in  science,  taste,  and 
facility;  and  perhaps  also  in  invention.  He  cer- 
tainly advanced  hx  beyond  them  with  his  ac- 
<M>mpaniments,  which  are  varied  and  skilful; 
and  his  melodies  are  full  of  grace.  So  carefully 
did  he  study  correctness  of  accent,  that  in  his 
songs  the  metre  of  the  poetry  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
disturbed  by  the  rhythm  of  the  music — a  rare 
merit  among  English  composers.  Important,  too, 
and  interesting  are  the  introductions,  interludes, 
and  conclusions  of  his  songs,  as  for  instance  in 
'  Bid  me  discourse,'  and  '  Should  he  upbraid.*  Of 
'  Home,  sweet  Home,'  who  has  not  felt  the 
charm  ?  Thomas  Moore  may  be  passed  by  here,  for 
his  songs  are  noticed  elsewhere  in  this  Dictionary.^ 
Jn  further  illustration  of  the  songs  of  the  first  part 
of  this  century,  the  reader  may  be  reminded  of 
'  My  boyhood's  home  *  and  '  Under  the  tree,'  by 
Kooke;  '  There's  a  light  in  her  laughing  eye,*  by 
Ifoder ;  '  Love's  Ritomella,'  by  Thomas  Cooke ; 
'  They  mourn  me  dead,  in  my  Other's  halls  *  and 
*The  banks  of  the  blue  Moselle,*  by  6.  H.  Rod- 
well ;  '  Isle  of  beauty,'  by  Haynes  Bayly  and  T.  A. 
Kawlings;  'Meet  me  by  moonlight  alone'  and 
'  Love  was  once  a  little  boy,'  hy  Wade;  'Away  to 
the  mountain's  brow/  '  The  Soldier's  tear,'  and 
'Comedwell  with  roe,'  by  Lee ;  'I'd  be  a  butterfly,' 
by  Haynes  Bayly ;  *  Phillis  is  my  only  joy,*  by 
J.  W.  Hobbs ;  of '  The  bluebells  of  Scotland,*  by 
Mrs.  Jordan ;  of  'Alice  Grey,'  by  Mrs.  Millard ; 
and  of  'The  Cuckoo,'  by  Margaret  Casson.'  These 
songs,  and  innumerable  others  like  them,  follow, 
as  a  tule,  the  simple  plan  of  the  Ballad  proper. 

I  Sm  MooftB ;  and  Itira  Mcao. 

*  The '  Old  KnrlUh  0«ntl«niaii.'  pabIUh«d  In  1898,  and  tUll  pop- 
ntar.  Is  a  Tarlatloa  by  C.  H.  Purday  of  a  song  or  chant  called  '  The 
Old  QiMcn't  Oovrtlcr.'  flnt  publlsbcd  In  1«7. 
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And  as  a  general  criticism  upon  them,  it  may  be 
said  that  being  melodious  and  pleasant  to  sing  is 
their  principal,  if  not  their  sole  recommendation. 
Written  expressly  to  be  sung,  they  have  very 
easy  accompaniments ;  and  any  good  voice,  even 
with  slight  musical  knowledge,  can  render  them 
effective  in  execution.  When  weighed,  however, 
in  the  balance  of  pure  and  scientMc  music,  they 
are  felt  to  be  worthless ;  and  the  popularity  of 
such  pieces,  even  at  the  present  time,  is  sugges- 
tive of  some  reflections  on  the  standard  of  English 
taste  in  relation  to  the  Song. 

While  the  taste  of  the  English  public  in  other 
branches  of  music  has  of  late  years  been  remark- 
ably developed  and  elevated,  Uiere  would  seem  to 
have  been  no  corresponding  advance  in  respect  of 
the  Song.  At  concerts  where  the  instrumental 
pieces  given  are  all  of  the  highest  and  most 
classical  type,  the  centre  place  of  the  programme 
is  very  frequently  assigned  to  some  slight  and 
valueless  song.  The  audience  in  no  wise  resent 
its  intrusion  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  greet  it  with 
a  rapturous  applause,  which  would  raobably  be 
denied  to  a  song  of  superior  calibre.  Encourage- 
ment, therefore,  is  wanting  to  the  concert-singer 
to  extend  his  repertoire  in  the  right  direction. 
But  how  comes  it  that  audiences,  whose  ear  is 
severely  fastidious  to  instrumental  music,  relax 
and  lower  their  standard  of  requirement  for  the 
Song  7  Whatever  other  reasons  may  be  adduced 
for  this  inequality  of  taste,  it  can  at  idl  events 
be  explained  in  a  large  degree  by  the  action  of  the 
Italian  Opera  on  the  EngQsh  vocal  school.  From 
Handel's  time  until  a  very  recent  date,  Italian 
operas  and  Italian  songs  reigned  supreme  in 
England ;  Italian  singers  and  Italian  teachers 
were  masters  of  the  situation  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others.  And  the  habit  thus  contracted  of 
hearing  and  admiring  compositions  in  a  foreign 
and  unknown  tongue  engendered  in  the  English 
public  a  lamentable  indifference  to  the  woids  of 
songs,  which  reacted  with  evil  effects  both  on  the 
composer  and  the  singer.  Concerned  only  to  please 
the  ear  of  his  audience,  the  composer  neglected  to 
wed  his  music  to  words  of  true  poetic  merit ;  and 
the  singer  quickly  grew  to  be  careless  in  his 
enunciation.  Of  how  many  English  singers,  and 
even  of  good  ones,  may  it  not  fairly  be  affirmed 
that  at  the  end  of  a  song  the  audience  has  failed 
to  recognise  its  language  f  But  these  singers  have 
been  secured  from  the  just  penalties  of  such  defec- 
tive enunciation  by  the  habitual  indifference  of 
English  hearers  to  the  intellectual  meaning  of 
songs ;  they  have  neither  forfeited  applause,  nor 
lost  popularity.  It  is  otherwise  with  nations  ac- 
customed to  the  Opera  and  the  Song  in  their  ver- 
nacular tongue.  Grermans  and  Frenchmen,  for 
instance,  expect  to  have  the  thought  and  senti- 
ment of  a  song  conveyed  to  them  by  its  words  aa 
well  as  by  its  music.  Naturally,  therefore,  they 
reckon  a  dear  and  distinct  pronunciation  to  be 
among  the  first  requisites  of  good  singing ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  quality  should 
not  be  demanded  of  singers  in  England.  How 
rarely  in  England  is  the  name  of  the  author  of  a 
J  song  Btat^  in  a  programme  as  well  as  that  of 
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the  composer  t  In  Gkrmanj,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  one  is  qake  ae  promioenUy  given  as  the  other, 
ihowing  that  the  words  are  considered  equally 
important  with  the  ransio— as  indeed  they  ara 
Here  is  nothing  in  our  language  which  makes  it 
unsuitable  for  singing,  though  undoubtedly  some 
difficulties  in  setting  it  to  music  arise  out  of  the 
irregular  oconrrenoe  of  the  accents  in  our  poetry. 
But  accentuation  is  a  subject  desenring  of  mudi 
more  study  than  it  has  yet  received.  Even  some 
of  our  best  oomposers  seem  scarcely  to  have  be- 
stowed a  thought  on  the  due  oomspondence  of 
the  accents  of  the  verse  with  the  accents  of  the 
music.  German  songs,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
seldom  defective  in  this  respect,  except  when  they 
have  been  translated  into  English,  and  then,  of 
course,  the  blame  lies  with  the  translator.  Much 
faijustice  has  too  often  been  done  to  fine  German 
and  other  foreign  songs  by  the  carelessness  with 
which  the  translation  of  tiiem  has  been  confided 
to  hasty  or  incompetent  hands.  Skilful  trans- 
lation is  by  no  means  an  easy  art,  and  its 
importance  would  seem  to  be  better  understood 
in  Germany  and  France  than  in  England. 
Adolphe  Laun  and  Victor  Wilder  have  shown 
what  high  accomplishments  may  worthily  be  em- 
ployed in  the  ait  of  translation  -for  music ;  but 
now  few  are  the  English  translators  of  whom  the 
same  could  be  said  I 

Of  living  and  very  recent  English  song^ 
writers,  a  large  section  still  adhere  to  the  ever- 
popular  ballad  form.  Beearding  the  voice-part 
as  the  paramount  consideration,  they  attempt 
nothing  more  than  the  simplest  harmonies  and 
accompaniments.  And  within  these  narrow 
limits,  by  the  force  of  natural  gifts  and  instinc- 
tive taste,  they  have  produced  many  songs  of 
gr^  merit,  whose  popularity  has  often  b^n  a 
sufficient  reply  to  adverse  criticism.  Such  were 
Knight's  '  Slie  wore  a  wreath  of  roses,'  and 
<  Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep ' ;  Wallace's 
'Bell-ringer' ;  Balfe's  *Come  into  the  garden, 
Maud,'  and  many  another  detached  ballad ; 
Madame  Sainton  Dolby's  *  Sands  of  Dee'; 
Smart's  'Itady  of  the  Lea'  and  'Estelle,'  etc., 
etc.  But  the  English  ballad  can  be  of  much 
lower  grade  than  these,  and  is  too  often  debased 
by  a  vulgarity  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not 
creditable  to  our  national  taste,  though  it  is 
often  loudly  applauded.  Perfectly  distinct  from 
these  is  another  dan  of  writers,  whose  aims  are 
higher,  and  who  follow  more  closely  the  footsteps 
of  the  German  school.  Pre-eminent  among  these 
are  Stemdale  Bennett,  in  his  two  sets  of  six  songs 
(ops.  33  and  35) ;  and,  with  the  same  correct- 
ness of  form  but  more  distinct  English  feeling, 
Macfarren,  espedally  in  his  lyrics  from  Shelley 
and  others;  J.  W.  Davison  ('Swifter  £sr*  and 
other  songs  from  Shelley) ;  Hullah  ('The  Storm,' 
' I  arise,'  'The  Three  Fishers *) ;  G.  K.  SaUman ; 
and  in  particular  Edward  Bache,  whose  six  songs 
(op.  10)  are  among  the  most  enduring  relics  of 
his  too  short  career. 

Of  genuine  English  songs— that  is,  purdy  Eng- 
lish in  idiom  or  turn  of  expression — there  has  be^ 
oflate  a  considerable  revival  Few  songs  have  ever 
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been  more  popular  than  those  of  SuUivan,  sad 
few  vary  more  widdy  in  merit.  His  '  Orpheu' 
and  other  Shakespeare  songs,  his  set  or  eyde  of 
'  The  Window,  or  the  Loves  of  the  Wrens,'  to  Ten- 
nyson's words ; '  Sweet  day  so  cool,'  *  O  Mr  dove,' 
are  truly  ddightful,  mdody  and  nooompaument 
alike  fuU  of  character,  and  with  an  umnistakeable 
individuality.  *  I  wish  to  tone  *  is  »  lo^g  seats, 
full  of  good  points,  but  hardly  coming  within  tiw 
category  of  the  Song.  Others  ihre  less  caiefdly 
studied,  and,  with  aU  their  extraordinary  popu- 
larity, can  hardly  last,  or  adda  pennnnenttnbnta 
to  the  many  merits  of  this  composer.  F.  (3aj 
and  Seymour  Sgerton  have  both  written  good 
and  graceful  detached  songs.  Stanford's  'Is 
bdle  dame  sans  mend'  is  powerful,  and  Ids 
'  Bobin,'  from  Tennyson's '  Queen  Mary,*  though 
slight,  is  fiill  of  quaint  chann.  Hobert  Psny'i 
'Three  odesof  Anacreon,' '  Why  doth asure deck 
the  sky,'  'The  Poet's  song,'  '  1  prithee  give  ms 
back  my  heart,*  and  many  more,  are  of  a  high 
degree  of  excellence  and  individuality. 

But  criticisms  in  detul  of  the  oompositions  of 
living  or  recent  writers  is  alwavs  difficult  and 
full  of  risk.  We  stand  too  near  ^em  to  apprai» 
their  work  without,  at  least,  awakening  snspi- 
dons  of  prejudice  or  partiality;  and  tame  maybe 
trusted  to  discriminate  the  good  firom  the  bad  with 
substantial,  if  not  in&llible  justice.  To  ^e  tn- 
bunal  of  posterity  we  must  leave  Bamby,  J.  F. 
Bamett»  Bond-Andrews,  Cowen,  Davison,  Dag> 
gan,  EUiot,  Vii^nia  Gabriel*  Gledhill,  Iawbob. 
Mounsey-Bartholomew,  Marsials.  MoUoy,  Scott- 
Gattie,  Stainer,  Stirling,  E.  H.  Thome^  Maude 
y.  White,  and  many  more. 

The  bookn  trma.  whloh  the  abore  informatloit  has  bees 
taken  have  been  rsfsnred  to  ea  jMWMMl  in  the  miss. 

ScAimiKAyiA. 

To  this  group  bdong  Sweden,  Norway,  Den- 
mark, parts  of  Finland,  Iceland,  and  the  adjacent 
islands.  The  Scandinavians  have  always  been  a 
music-loving  nation ;  but  it  was  not  until  resent 
times  that  systematic  ooUeotions  of  Swedisk, 
Norwegian  and  Danish  Yolkslieder  were  made. 
In  these  collections  the  dates  of  the  songs  are 
nearly  impossible  to  define ;  they  may  have  been 
faithfully  transmitted  by  ear  firom  generation  te 
greneration  for  hundreds  of  years  past^  or  they 
may  have  been  invented  by  some  gifted  peasant 
of  the  present  day.  Yeiy  few  were  noted  down 
until  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

The  poetry  of  Scandinavia  is  peculiarly  rich  in 
ballads,  legends,  and  tales  of  the  dd  heroes  of  the 
middle  ages,  the  heroic-epic  dement  being  abun* 
dant,  whUe  the  lyrical  one  plays  little  part  except 
in  the  refrains  to  the  ballads.  The  collectors  of 
the  ydkdieder  have  found  great  difficulty  in 
noting  down  the  music  of  these  Kdmpemm', 
owing  to  the  free,  dedamatory  way  in  which 
they  are  sung.  The  formal  mdody  only  occurs 
in  the  refrain  or  Omkvdd, 

Little  as  we  know  of  the  andent  minstrdsy  of 
the  Scalds,  it  is  probable  that  the  same  analogy 
that  now  exists  between  the  heroic  epics  and  the 
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old  Eddft  legeodt  mlio  existed  in  the  mutio,  and 
the  same  dedamatory  style  prevailed. 

Ab  in  all  other  national  music,  the  mnsioal 
instniments  of  Soandinavia  lasg^ly  influenced 
the  songs.  Thus  in  Finland  the  most  popular 
instrument  is  the  Kantde  with  five  strings,  tuned 
G,  A,  Bb,  G,  D,  which  fiwms  the  foundation  for  a 
whole  quantity  of  JBttnos.' 


^1^5  J'J'^^J'e  J  Jlc-c^ 


Kl-wy  ku-ky   ui-iim   hu-U       Xl-wy  ku-ky 


J  J  Jl^  J^'i'e  c  {?  r 


E 


Ui-wm     liM-ta      KAl-k«o  Inoordon  Hal  •  dl      al  •  da 


e  g  J  c  ^  ^-r^ 


Xal-k«o  iQoihdoa  Hal -dl      al  *  da. 

The  harp  with  which  the  Scald  was  wont 
to  accompany  his  lays  has  vanished;  and  the 
Langleike  of  Norwav  and  Iceland^  though  ahwed 
like  a  harp,  is  really  a  how  ipatrument.  The 
Swedish  Nyekdharpe  is  much  the  same.  The 
Hardangerfde  (feU  ■»  fiddle),  which  is  mostly  used 
in  the  Norwegian  Highlands  (near  the  Hardan- 
gerljord),  is  the  most  perfect  of  their  instruments, 
but  is  only  used  for  marches  and  dances.' 

The  national  dances  have  also  g^i^tlv  influenced 
the  melodies,  though  the  Syvipnng,  Si&ngdanaar, 
or  Hailing,  are  not  usually  accompanied  by  sing- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Faroe  Island, 
musical  instruments  are  unknown,  and  as  the 
inhabitants  are  passionately  fond  of  dancing, 
they  accompany  it  with  smging,  and  chiefly, 
strange  to  sav,  with  the  old  epics  and  ballads. 
The  Faroe  Islands  (especially  uie  southern  part 
of  the  group),  Telemarken  (in  the  S.  W.  of  Nor- 
way), and  the  centre  of  Jutland,  are  the  richest 
districts  of  Scandinavia  in  national  songs.' 

Some  of  the  epic  songs  collected  in  Telemarken 
are  evidently  of  great  antiquity,  as  for  instance 
the  following,  relating  to  Sigurd's  fight  with  the 
dragon,  with  its  curious  rhythm  and  melancholy 
original  melody. 


^ 


^M 


X 


X 


gig  r  r 


It     va    DO  meg  laa     ll-t«neln  gut.  as  |)ai-ta 


^)bl»i^|J  J 


7/j ;?! 


kom       d«a    fH«  Flan-ar 


.V  iT^W^^^i^J  ^^ 


OT'inla,  baa  mon-oa      1        gra-M   akil  -e    For  •  dl 

>  Amo  BMaai  'air,*  or  'ballad.*  and  baa  notbing  to  do  wtth  tho 
Aaglo-flaion  or  Ocnnan  rw«t.  or  ranic  writing  itonai.  Tbe  tlngar 
b  called  by  tbe  rioi  JImm^h  or  EwuAai—, 

*  Marking  tbe  time  by  doable  tapping  of  tbe  toe  and  beel  Is  on- 
Intermptedly  earrled  on  by  tbe  peasant  wbllat  playing  all  tbe  wbllo 
brilliantly  on  tbta  tautrament. 

*  Tbto  district  was  called  tbe  «We>fspwi d.  or  knlttlnr^lstriet. 
beeaose  until  quite  recently  tbe  peasants  used  to  meet  or  a  winter's 
ovenlng  In  dUhrent  bomes,  knitting  woollen  goods  and  relating  or 
singing  tales,  songs,  ballads,  and  legends.  Tbtf  r  wealtb  of  longs  was 
so  great  tbat  in  many  places  tbe  same  song  was  not  allowed  to  be 
sung  more  tban  once  a  year.  (Sea  Dr.  foa  Bavu's  anlola  on  Boan- 
dlaarlan  Music,  p.  807.) 
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g  f!  E  g  e  1-^-  J  J^  A^ 


Ug  •  ger       or  -   mln     1 


so  •  land      n   -  tl 


r  ij  M 


So 


The  character  of  the  songs  of  north-Sweden 
and  Norway,  and  especially  of  Denmark,  is  quite 
difierent.  In  these  the  eight-bar  rhythm  is 
usually  weU  defined,  with  a  refirain  at  the  end, 
as  in  the  following  example  taken  down  by 
Johann  Lorents  in  1675. 


^  e  I  r-  g-g.  e  I  £  r  r  ' 


Da    va    •    ra      syr       og    syr-slnd  sty-ta,  dar 


r  nr  ri'-^^^u  Jij.."iii 


da    dng    nd    fia  Hald, 


eg       der    da   Kom-me  tl 


9=m 


~e  rir~F  nr  p=^ 


Biat'tlngS'boig;       der 
.^       Omkvdd 


da     dar  -  es      ^ald. 


^    ^IJ.J'^J'll^^  jlJ.."^|rJ 


qn  el'  ■    *    rj     I] 


Del  don-ner  on-der    roe.       da      don  •  ska  boF-mood 


der    de    od-rl-    -da. 


Although  lyrical  songs  are  very  rare  in  Scan* 
dlnavia,  there  is  a  certain  class  of  K&mpevi9e% 
or  heroic,  melodies  found  in  parts  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  softer,  more  melancholv,  and  more 
romantic,  and  remarkable  for  having  a  ~  '^  -- 
both  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end. 


^j^li^^lJ  7j  ^vij'J^j'j^ 


Ocb  Jung-tmn  bon  skul-la  slg  It     ot  •  ta-stn-gen 
Omhtdd 


'¥=^ 


^ 


J*!]  1  P 


(ti 


^^ 


Tl  •  den  gOrs  mig  ling.—     8ft      glck     bon  den 

5 


r  e  e  K'  J  ,N  ^ 


Omkvad 


^^ 


vt-gBB  It      bfl  •  ga  bar- gal    itg.-Men    Jag  ret  att 


^^ 


^W=s^ 


I 


tor-gen  Ar    tang. 

An  important  section  of  Scandinavian  songa 
are  the  herdsmen's.  Their  age  is  impossible  to 
state,  but  they  all  bear  the  same  character. 
The  herdsman  or  maiden  calls  home  the  cattle 
from  the  mountain  side,  either  with  the  cow- 
horn  or  Ltir,  or  by  singing  a  melody,  with  the 
echo  formed  on  the  intervals  of  that  instrument. 
The  following  melody  Dybeck  gives  amongst 
many  others  in  his  Yallvisor,  p.  i  a. 

Br 
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m 


n\ 


I 


rau: 

It  may  mfely  he  tnerted  Uuit  9  out  of  every 
1 2  ScandinayiAn  longi  ue  in  the  minor.  Many 
begin  in  th^  major  and  end  in  the  minor,  or  vice 
versa.  Othen  recall  the  old  ohuroh  scales,  eepe- 
oially  the  Mizolydi«n  and  Phrygian  Modes ;  for 
instance,  this  DMiish  song  which  begins  and  ends 
thua— 


•to. 


^^^^^tjTl 


They  are  also  more  freqaently  in.  simple  time 
(usaaliy  a-4)  than  any  other.*  The  affinity  be- 
tween Danish  songs  and  those  of  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  eyen  England,  is  yezy  remarkable.  Many 
of  the  tunes  are  almost  identical,  and  the  wortfs 
often  relate  to  the  same  subjects. 

The  so-called  Scandinayian  sdhool  of  mndc  is 
of  very  recent  birth,  for  until  the  dose  of  the  last 
century  it  was  greatly  under  foreign  influences. 
Thus  during  the  1 6th  century  the  court-music  of 
Denmark  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Flemish 
musicians ;  whilst  in  the  1 7th,  Dowland  and  many 
other  Englishmen,  besides  French,  Poli^,  and 
Italian  musicians,  yisited  the  capital.  The  latter 
part  of  the  17th  and  the  first  half  of  the  i8th 
were  monopolised  by  the  ballet,  and  French 
melodies  were  heard  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others.  A  fresh  impulse  was  given  to  northern 
music  by  the  operas  and  Sin^tpieU  of  German 
composers,  such  as  B.  Keiser,  J.  A.  P.  Schuls, 
audXunzen.  The  imitations  of  these  by  Weyse 
and  Kuhlau,  and  Kuhlau*s  romantic  play, '  Der 
Elfenhligel*  (1828),  were  the  first  to  introduce 
the  Scandinavian  Volkslied  on  the  stage.  The 
first  compositions  in  which  the  vernacular  was 
need  were  the  sacred  and  secular  cantata. 

But  the  ehief  impulse  ,  towards  a  national 
Scandinayian  school  was  given  by  the  literature 
of  the  country.  Towards  the  end  of  the  i8th 
century  the  didactic  school  of  poetry  began  to 
give  way  to  a  fresher,  more  natural  and  lyrical 
style,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  19th  (in- 
fluenced perhaps  by  the  '  Romanticism  *  of  Ger- 
many), a  great  intellectual  and  national  movement 

1  Soe  Ki«tl, '  VttloiMl  MuHo,'  pp.  St,  04 
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b^gan  in  Kdrthem  poetry.  It  mm  greatly  pro- 
moted in  Denmark  by  Owhl  wnirhliger ;  ud  is 
Sweden  by  the  founding  of  the  ao-cidled  GUkhi 
fMundet  (or  Gothic  union).  About  this  time 
the  first  coUeotioDS  of  Swedish  and  Daniik 
national  songs  appeared.  Poete  and  mnsicisai 
became  intarssted  in  the  old  epics  and  baOsdi 
with  their  beautiful  melodies  and  their  wesltk 
of  new  materials,  both  in  ideas  and  Ibnn,  and 
hastened  to  avail  themselves  of  the  treasnm 
Thus,  within  the  last  hundred  yean  a  new  sdiool 
of  music  has  arisen,  containing  in  ita  ranks  the 
distinguished  names  of  londblad,  Gada,  Grieg, 
Kjenu^  and  others. 

Sweden.  The  Song  first  received  artistic  treit^ 
ment  in  Sweden  in  the  latter  decades  of  the  liil 
century.  Among  the  earliest  song^wnten  is  Cari 
M.  Bellman,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  BeO' 
manslied.'  Olof  JLhlstrom,  Dupuy,  and  GruseD, 
all  wrote  songs  in  the  early  part  of  this  centiuy, 
but  the  first  composers  who  drank  in  the  ranantici 
national  spirit^  and  sang  the  beaatilol  chs- 
racteristic  song-melodies  of  Sweden,  were  Nord> 
blom,  Blidbeig,  Arlberg,  Axrh^  von  Ka>pfelmaoo, 
Bandel,  Wennerbeig,  Josephson,  8odfinnann,T. 
Soderbeig,  Runebeig,  L.  Norman,  and  above  ill 
A.  F.  LindUad.  The  songs  of  the  latter  oooi- 
poser  have  a  widespread  and  well-merited  hatB, 
for  not  only  do  they  bear  a  strong  national  stamps 
but  are  also,  apart  firom  their  nationality,  really 
beautiful  and  poetical  compositions.  AmoBg  tht 
most  interesting  are  those  to  Atterbom's  wcrdi, 
especially  *Trohet*;*  and  others  worthy  of  men* 
tion  are  *  Nara,' '  Brollopp-farden,'  'Saknad,'  '0 
kom,  nej  droj*  (one  of  Mendelssohn's  especial 
favourites),  'Am  Aarensee,'  *En  Vardag,'  '& 
Sommardag.*  Great  service  was  also  rendecsd 
to  the  Song  by  the  collections  of  Swedish  Volts- 
lieder  made  by  Aiieliua,  Dybeok,  Arwidsson,  and 
others. 

ifonoofr.  The  same  service  was  rendered  to  Nor- 
wegian  national  airs  by  L.  M.  lindemann,  who 
also  composed  several  sacred  songs.  Pre-emineDt 
among  Scandinavian  composers  are  the  two  Norwe- 
gians, Kjerulf  (1815-1868)  and  Giieg.  Kjerulfi 
exquisite  lyrics  are  at  last  receiving  their  doe 
siutfe  of  attention.  Their  long  neglect  is  the 
more  strange  when  we  examine  his  two  books  of 
*  Singer  och  Yisor,*  lately  published  by  Hirsdi 
(StoclLholm).  The  beauty  of  such  songs  as*  Lok- 
kende Toner*;  'Karlekflpredikan*;*VedSjoendeii 
morke,*  op.  6,  no.  2 ;  *Natten  paa  Fjorden,*  op.  15, 
no.6;  ' Mit  Hjerte  pg  min  Lyre'  (My  heart  ask 
lute*),  op.  16,  no.  2;  'Serenade,'  op.  16,  no.  4; 
*Saknaden/  op.  18.  no.  i ;  'Bremiten,'  op.  18, 
no.  a,  can  hardly  be  overrated. 

Grieg*s  lyrical  songs  are  oniversally  known; 

s  Cart  MlehMl  Bellmaii.  ntO— ITSS.  hm  m  ymj  naaikabli  ui 
original  lyrical  g«Dliu.  It  is  tma  that  he  was  mora  of  a  poat  thaa 
a  mtuldan.  for  b«  hlmadf  wrote  most  of  his  woudeitul  'Fredaaos 
ll>lsi)ar*  and  'SAngar'  (amont  which  the  spteodid  hamotoos 
pictures  from  the  Ufa  of  the  people  la  Stockholm  are  wpur  Mlj 
noticeable) ;  but  he  set  them  chiefly  to  popular  Frvnefa  melAiHm 
which  were  at  that  time  greatly  In  rogue.  His  orlctnal  rt^MV 
are  Inbrlor  to  those  he  borrowed  from  foreign  soureas. 

>  Od  the  death  of  the  poet's  wife,  wboee  friend  he  was. 

4  KJemlf  seems  to  hare  had  a  special  preferenoe  for  BaglUh  poslii. 

maiiy  of  hto  flnast  Mmga  being  set  to  the  wwdaoflloor^  Biyna.  Auni, 
•odXackay. 
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not  BO  however  his  Homanzen  and  Balladen, 
which  are  of  their  kind  among  the  finest  that 
have  been  written.  (See  especially  op.  o  and  i8, 
to  words  by  H.  C.  Andersen,  Miinch,  Hickardt, 
etc.>     Numerous  other  songs  with  PF.  accom- 

fianiment  have  been  written  by  O.  Winter-Hjelm, 
?.  Nordraak,  Cappelen,  J.  Seuner,  Frau  Agathe 
Grondahl,  Ole-Olsen,  Teilmann,  J.Svendsen,  Nen- 
pert,  etc. 

Denmark,  It  is  curious  that  the  three  founders 
of  the  Danish  school  of  music — C.  E.  F.  Weyse, 
Friedrich  Kuhlau,  and  Johann  Hartmann  should 
have  been  Grermans  by  birth.  Hartmann  is  the 
composer  of  one  of  the  roost  celebrated  national 
0ongs  of  Denmark,  *Kong  Christian  stod  ved 
hojen  mast/  ^  and  idso  the  founder  of  the  Hart> 
mann  family  of  composers.  Weyse  is  considered 
to  be  the  creator  of  the  Danish  Romance.  Full 
of  romantic  feeling,  and  poeseasing  a  great  gift  of 
melody,  the  songs  from  his  Singspiele,  and  more 
especially  his  'Keun  danische  Lieder*  (set  to 
words  by  the  national  lyrists,  Ewald,  Oehlen- 
•chlager,  Grundtvig,  Heiberg,  and  Gh.  Winther) 
are  justly  popular.  Contemporary  native  musi- 
cians were  less  celebrated,  and  Sbrenson,  Claus 
8chall,  and  Niels  Schiorring.  are  names  now 
scarcely  remembered.  But  the  improvement  of 
literature  by  Oehlenschlager,  Baggesen,  and  their 
followers,  Heibeig,  Palludan-Miiller,  Hans  Chx^- 
tian  Andersen,  Henrik  Herzt,  and  others,  soon 
proved  highly  profitable  to  music.  J.  P.  Emil 
jEfartmann  (grandson  of  Joh.  Hartmann)  and 
Kiels  Gade.  are  the  great  Daniah  romanticists. 
This  quality  is  less  conspicuous  in  their  songs 
than  in  their  larger  works,  but  they  did  mudi 
to  develop  both  the  voice  and  accompaniment 
in  their  songs.  In  all  Gade's  numerous  songs 
there  is  the  same  northern  colouring,  but  more 
subdued  than  in  J.  P.  Emil  Hartmann's.  Hii 
songs  are  more  gloomy,  and  their  form  is  less 
perfect  than  Gade's.  Hartmann^s  best  songs  are 
the  set  of  nine  under  the  title  of  *  Salomon  and 
Sulamith,*  and  the  six  to  Winther*s  poem '  Hjortens 
Fiugt.*  Another  composer  who  would  belong  to 
this  group  is  P.  Heise.  L.  Zinck,  Kroesing,  B. 
Bay,  A.  G.  Berggreen,  H.  Bung,  Gebauer,  J.  0. 
£.  Homemann,  have  treated  the  Song  in  a  simpler 
»ud  more  popular  form ;  and  among  the  younger 
generation  of  song-writers  may  be  named,  Glaser, 
Bamekow,  WindSig,  J.  and  O.  Mailing,  E.  Hart- 
mann, Steenberg,  Bosenfeld,  Bechgaard,  Lange- 
>f  iiller,  F.  Bung,  Liebmann,  and  C.  F.  E.  Hor- 
nemann. 

The  principal  work  on  which  the  above  sketch 
is  based  is  Dr.  von  Bavn's  article  on  'Skan- 
dinavische  Musik  *  in  the  supplement  to  Mendel's 
Ijezicon  (i88a). 

The  bert  collections  of  national  airs  are : 
*Monliaoh«  YolksUeder,*  edited  by  Leopold  Bocke. 

•]0()  Sventka  Folkrisor*;  Lnndguift,  Stockholm. 

'  Svenaka  Folkvltor,'  edited  bvK.  O.  Qtijex  and  A  A 
AfBelitu:  HaeogRtrdm,  Stookholm. 

•STenaka  VoUViaor  nch  Hornl&tar*  (med  Norska  Ari- 
firikndringar),  edited  by  Biohard  Dybeck. 

>  '  King  ChfMUa  itood  by  th«  lofty  mMt.'  ThU  long.  wHh  an  a- 
••ilfmt  tranalattoiw  b  10  tw  foand  la  Boantf't  Bojal  Song  Beokt 
(Seaadloftviaj. 
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NortMffum ;~ 
2  volumea  of  National  Songs,  edited  hf  Lindemann; 
Warmatb,  Ohiisiiaiua. 

*  Banske  Foike  aange  og  Melodier,*  edited  bj  A.  P.  Berg- 
green; Oopenhnffen. 

*Dftnake  Meloaier,'  pablished  by  B.  Hansen:  Oopen* 
bagen. 

HimOABT. 

The  songs  of  Hungary  comprise  those  both  of 
the  Slovaks  and  of  the  Magyars.  But  the  music 
of  the  Slovaks,  who  inhabit  the  N.W.  part  of  the 
kin^om,  so  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Sbu 
vomc  nations  as  not  to  require  separate  notice. 
[See  Slavonic  songs,  p.  6ia.]  Hie  music  of  the 
Magyars  —  generaUy  accepted  as  the  national 
music  of  Hungary — ^is,  as  already  remarked  (voL 
ii.  p.  Ip7)  very  largely  influenced  by  the  Gipdes, 
who  give  it  its  strong  oriental  colouring.  The 
stamp  of  their  race  is  however  more  distinctly 
perceptible  in  dances  and  instrumental  musie 
than  in  songs. 

As  in  other  countries,  so  in  Magyar-land,  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  was  followed  by  a 
burst  of  hymn-poetry.  But  so  strong  was  the 
national  spirit,  that  not  only  were  tiie  hyoms 
sung,  even  in  the  churches,  in  the  vernacular,  and 
not  in  Latin,  but  the  eccfesiastical  tonal  system 
never  took  the  same  strong  hold  of  the  sacred 
music  that  it  did  elsewhere,  and  it  has  under- 
gone but  little  change  since  those  early  timee. 
A  few  of  these  venerable  hymns  are  still  sung. 
Such  are  one  to  the  Virgin  by  Andreas  VisKrheli 
(printed  at  Nuremberg  1484),  and  another  to 
King  Stephen,  the  patron  saint  of  Hungary. 
Here  as  elsewhere  the  influence  of  the  Beforma- 
tion  was  deeply  felt  both  in  music  and  poetry ; 
and  a  large  development  of  the  national  songs 
was  the  result,  espedallv  on  their  lyric  side. 
Dramaticrepresentations,  interspersed  with  songs, 
were  introduced  by  wanderjnff  minstrels  and 
harp  or  cither  players:  and  ue  last  of  these 
performers  was  the  celebrated  Tinddi  ('  Sebastian 
the  Lutenist*)  who  died  in  the  16th  century. 

The  excitable  temperament  and  sensitive  or- 
ganization of  the  Hungarian  render  him  keenly 
susceptible  to  the  refinements  of  melody  and 
rhytlun,  and  give  him  his  wealth  of  national 
poetry  and  songs.  But  the  very  exclusiveness 
with  which  he  lovee  his  own  music  has,  by  ex- 
cluding foreign  influence*  been  a  hindrance  to 
its  progress,  and  has  condemned  it  to  a  long  stag- 
nation in  the  immature  stage  of  mere  national 
music.  The  list  of  Hungarian  compoeers,  firom 
Slatkonia  (bom  1456),  bish<»>  and  eourt  chapel- 
master  to  Maximilian  I^  does  not  present  a 
single  celebrated  name,  until  we  come  to  our 
own  contemporaries,  liszt,  Joachim,  Vkgvolgyi, 
etc.  B^  M.  Vkgvolgyi  requires  notice  here  on 
account  of  his  original  and  very  popular  songs 
entitled  'Sserelmi  dah>k,*  and  his  coUeotion  and 
arrangement  of  national  airs  under  the  name  of 
*  N^pdalgyongyok/  It  must,  never^eless,  be 
admitted  that  the  Hungarians  can  fisirly  pJead 
the  unsurpassed  beauty  of  their  natioiial  melodies 
ao  an  excuse  for  their  exclusive  devotion.  All 
their  mosio  has  a  strongly  individual  character. 
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PecoliftritieB  both  melodio  and  rhytliinie  give  ^ 
it  the  chann  of  dUtinctive  originaUty.  And 
its  abnxpt  transitiona  from  deep  melancholy  to 
wild  merriment,  with  the  nnezpeeted  modula- 
tiona  which  accompany  them,  ncTer  tail  to  pro- 
duce an  ezquijiite  effect. 

Hnngarian  eongi  are  commonly  sung  in  unison, 
and  a  lemblance  of  hannony  is  imparted  to  them 
by  the  lavish  embeUishments  of  the  accompiuiy- 
ing  initrumenta  [see  voL  ii.  p.  198].  These 
embellishments  are  pure  improvisations,  played 
with  extreme  rapidity  and  freedom,  and  the 
greatest  precision.  The  intervals  are  said  to  be 
^  or  even  |  tones.    The  scale— 


tf-j:  i,j»i  J'"^»^ 


with  the  augmented  intervals,  offers  no  difficulties 
to  instrumental  music  ;  but  is  much  less  iavour- 
able  to  vocal  harmony.  The  Hungarian  method 
of  harmonising  is,  indeed,  always  peculiar.  Thus, 
when  the  Qormans  employ  *  contrary  motion* 
ihey  prefer  '  direct' — ^aoa  with  very  good  results. 
But  the  most  remarkable  feature  both  of  the 
poetry  and  the  music  of  the  Hungarians  is  its 
rhythm.  At  an  early  date  their  lyric  poetry 
shaped  itself  into  sharp  and  bold  strophicid 
sections,  and  their  melodies  underwent  a  oor- 
responding  division  into  distinct  phrases  and 
periods.  But  within  these  limits  there  is  ample 
freedom.  Great  diversity  of  accents,  and  the 
tmequal  lengths  of  the  lines,  give  richness  and 
variety  to  the  musical  rhythm.  Syncopation,  and 
the  shoriening  of  the  fint  note  of  the  bar  (Uke 
the  Scotch  snap),  are  common — 


i^urn] 


and  the  periods  consist  of  three  and  four 
generally  of  three,  as  in  *  Golden  is  my  steed,* 
*  The  bold  Hussar,*  or  *  The  Fisherman  *  (all  well- 
known  national  airs).  Occasionally  the  periods 
ran  in  five-bar  phrases,  as  in  a  very  b^utiful 
nopular  song  called  'Autumn.*  And  as  this  song 
further  illustrates  the  sudden  changes  and  the 
harmonic  and  rhythmic  peculiarities  already 
referred  to,  it  will  be  convenient  to  insert  it  at 
length  :-^^ 


Con  enpretiitme. 


ffAtmouo. 


^^JOd.i  ji.mg-(i:  M 


a  tempo,  dolmdo. 


ares,  ed  aeed. 


:feii5: 


:p=ip: 


i.JMCO 


P  a  tempo. 


PP 


qflitiuoso. 


'*'•       ■     1     ■! 

■^=:s— e--j-^g^~c   e  F  » 


I  Amnged  hf  Dr.  Pransl,  whoM  MMiiiit  of  Hnngarton  Mmle.  In 
tlM  NatM  ZeltMshiifl  far  Miistk.  vol.  xxxtI,  Is  both  aoeuimte  and 
interestlnc.  It  It  Included  lo  BooMj't  Boyttl  Bong  Bookj.  (8m  p.  80 
of  Sonp  of  Xnit«ii  luropoO 


^ 


£ 


PP 


The  time  of  Hungarisn  national  airs  is  mostiy 
9-4.  Compound  time  ii  rare,  excepting  5-4  or 
5-8,  which  ii  more  common  than  in  maay  other 
countries.  In  any  collection  of  Honniian  scm^ 
numerous  examples  may  be  found.  Instances  of 
7-8  time  are  also  not  unknown,  bat  where  thoM 
eccentricities  oocur,  they  are  probshUy  due  to  thi 
great  freedom  of  the  poetic  metre. 

Many  oolleetioBi  of  the  national  eongs  of  TLvaatuf 
haT6  been  pnbliihed  at  Peeth  and  Vienna.  The  bait  an 
tboee  edited  hr  Gabriel  Mitxaj,  bj  VagrAlgTi,  eai  a 
nnaller  ooUeoOon  nnblished  by  PreaMT  at  Stnttgai^ 
aleo  bj  Booeey,  Lonoon;  edited  qj  J.  A.  Ki^pegr. 

For  farther  infonoation  tee 

'Ungariflohe  Volkalieder';  ttberaetat  md  alngelaiM 
von  m.  A.  Oregnu. 
*  National  Songa  of  the  SOoraki  In  Hnngary,*  bj  KoUar. 

.'hj 


'Die  Zigeoner  nnd  ihre  Mosik  in  Ungam,* 
Lint. 

Kotioei  in  the  <  Keoe  Zeltaehzfft  mr  Mnsik  *  ToL  nzri ; 
in  the  Omsilia.  vol.  t,  and  in  the  arti<de  on  MACiTiB 
MUSIC  in  thie  Diotionaiy. 

Russia  ahd  thb  Slavohio  Natiovb. 

Ruuia,  F^m  the  cradle  to  the  grave  Song  if 
the  constant  companion  of  the  Raaaian*s  life 
It  is  the  delight  of  both  sexes  and  of  every  s^ 
Hie  sports  of  childhood,  the  pleaanres  of  youth, 
and. all  the  varied  occupations  of  matnn  yesRi 
have  each  their  own  appropriate  aooompanimeat 
of  song.  The  Kkffrovod,  for  instance,  is  a  chonl 
dance  with  which  the  boys  and  girla  of  the 
Russian  villages  greet  the  approach  of  spring 
The  Kolyadki,  or  Christmas  songs,  beloog  to  s 
large  group  of  ritual  and  mvthic  aongs  which 
mark  successive  stages  of  the  year,  and  sis 
rang  respectively,  at  seed-time  and  harvest,  mid- 
sommer  and  midwinter,  the  New  Tear  and 
Whitsuntide.  Another  group  of  oeremonitl 
sonffs  belongs  to  betrouals  and  marriagei^ 
christenings  and  funerals,  and  embodioa  the  feel- 
ings awakened  by  the  principal  incidents  of  life 
And  to  sorrow,  whatever  its  source,  the  Za^ 
lachki,  or  wailing  songs,  bring  relief.  An  epic 
element  is.  suppUed  by  songs  which  record  his* 
toric  events,' or  celebrate  the  exploits  of  soldifln^ 
Cossack  heroes,  or  noted  robbers.  Sooh  are  the 
long  metrical  romances,  called  Bylituu,  sung  or 
recited  by  village  minstrels.  And  the  love  of 
the  Roman  peasant  for  his  national  airs  is  folly 
shared  by  his  more  educated  countrymen,  amoog 
whom  the  national  operas  of  Vecstovsky,  Glinka 
and  other  composers  have  a  wide  and  lasting 
popularity. 

Russian  songs  have,  as  a  rule,  a  distinctively 
local  character.  In  Great  Russia,  for  example^ 
their  dominant  qualities  are  gaiety  and  bright* 
ness ;  while  the  superior  charm  of  the  aongs  of 
Little  Russia  is  due,  for  the  most  part,  to  a 
prevailing  cast  of  melancholy.  Inhabited  by  a 
people  who  vie  with  the  Poles  in  susceptibility 
to  poetic  sentiment,  Little  Russia  is  naturally 
rich  in  songs.  And  we  may  note  as  peculiarities 
of  these  pieces,  which  have  often  a  touching 
beauty,  the  presence  of  certain  dipoords  in  their 
harmony,  and  a  halt  or  drag  in  the  rhythm. 
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Indigrenous  to  the  Ukraine,  and  met  with  no- 
^ivhere  else,  is  a  kind  of  epic  song  of  irregular 
rhythm,  recited  to  a  slow  monotonous  chant. 
These  Dcuvmu  (as  they  are  called)  were  origin* 
ally  improTised  by  the  BandurisU,  but  that  daaa 
of  wandering  minstrels  is  now  nearly  extinct, 
and  their  function  has  devolved  upon  the  native 
women  who  compose  both  the  poetry  and  the 
melodies  of  the  songs  which  they  sing  them- 
selves. Among  the  peculiaritiee  of  these  inter- 
esting songs  we  may  mention  that  if  a  song  of  the 
XJkraine  ends  on  the  dominant  or  lower  octave, 
the  last  note  of  the  closing  verse  is  sung  veiy 
aoftly,  and  then  without  a  break  the  new  verse 
begins  loud  and  accented,  the  only  division 
between  the  two  being  such  a  shake  as  is  de- 
scribed by  the  Grerman  phrase  BocklriUer.  Here 
is  an  example : — 

Wendie  foUt-tcnff. 


of  two  small  parallel  pipes ;  or  the  OwHat  which 
lesemblee  a  cymbid.  Being,  therefore,  written 
in  a  vocal  imther  than  an  instrumental  style,  the 
songs  of  Russia  want  brilliancy  and  variety  of 
rhythm,  but  what  they  lose  in  these  qualities 
they  gain  in  tenderness  and  expression.  A  laige 
proportion  of  Russian  and  other  Slavonic  songs  are 
of  Gipsy  origin,  and  are  usually  in  dance  rhythm, 
the  dancers  marking  the  time  by  the  stunp  of 
their  feet.  In  short,  if  we  roughly  divide  the 
songs  of  Russia  they  will  fidl  into  two  groups : — 
(i)  songs  of  a  quick  livbly  tempo,  conmionly 
sung  to  dances,  in  maior  keys,  and  in  unison; 
(2)  songs  song  very  slow,  in  harmony,  and  in 
minor  keys.  Of  the  two  the  latter  are  the  best 
and  most  popular.  It  will  not  escape  notice  that 
florid  passages  on  one  syllable^  often  occur  in 
Russian  songs,  as  in  the  *  Cossack  of  the  Don' :— 


^^^  jJIr-M.J"^^ 


^ 


KicUt  mtt    Bchnee 


deckt. 


^^ 


I 


w«1d 


neiid    tia.    ote- 


nor  that  some  of  the  oldest  Slavonic  melodies 
are  based  on  the  ecclesiastical  scales,  more  espe- 
cially Utose  of  Poland  and  Bohemia,  whose  music 
bears  the  impress  of  contact  with  Germany. 

The  former  feature  has  been  well  perpetuated  by 
Rubinstein  in  his  beautiful  songs  'Gelb  rollt'— 


This  feature  is  common  also  to  Cossack  songs, 
and  to  the  songs  of  that  Wendie  branch  of  Uie 
Slavonic  race  which  is  found  in  a  part  of  Saxony. , 
The  Wendie  songs  (except  when  dance-tunes) 
are  generally  sung  tremolando,  and  very  slowly. 
And  the  exclamation  *Ha*  or  *Hale,*  with 
which  they  almost  invariably  commence,  may 
be  compared  with  the  '  Hoj  '  or  '  Ha '  of  Little 
Russia,  the  *ach'  of  Great  Russia,  and  the 
meaningless  'und*  and  'aber*  which  are  inter- 
spersed through  German  Volkslieder.  To  Lithu- 
ania belong  the  Dainos;  and  monotonous  as 
they  are,  they  are  not  without  a  certain  grace, 
when  sung  by  the  people  of  their  native  dis- 
tricts. Servia,  too,  has  her  own  characteristic 
songs,  which  often  end  on  the  supertonic,  as  for 
instance  in  the  case  of  the  Servian  Hymn : — 


•  ne      main  Ben  nnd 

and  '  Die  helle  Sonne  leuchtet* — 


1* 


(It    •  -    tern 


jHj^i 


This  mode  of  ending  may  also  be  sometimes 
found  in  the  s(mgs  of  Bosnia  and  Dalmatia 

The  folk-songs  of  Russia  are  always  metrical, 
and  the  metre  is  wont  to  be  ver^  free  and 
elastic.  But,  unlike  modem  Russian  poetrr, 
which  imitates  German  poetry,  and  is  written  m 
four-line  stanzas  and  rhyme,  the  genuine  folk- 
songs of  Russia  are  never  rhymed,  and  rarely 
sung  with  instrumental  accompaniment.  I^  how- 
ever, there  be  an  accompaniment,  the  instruments 
most  commonly  used  are  the  Qudokt  a  three- 
strintred  fiddle ;  or  the  Diidka,  a  reed  instrument 


glOhn  and 

The  later  composers  of  Russia,  such  as  Glinka, 
Lvoff,  Verstovsky,  Dargomijsky,  Kozlovskjr,  and 
others^  have  been  true  to  iJie  national  spirit  in 
their  songs.  So  fiuthfiilly  have  the  old  national 
songs  been  imitated  by  them,  that  it  is  hard  to 
distinguish  the  new  from  th|i  old  productionay 
and  indeed  some  modem  soDgs-^ror  instance, 
Varlamofs  'Red  Sarafan,*  and  Alabiefs  'The 
Nightingale*— have  been  accepted  as  national 
melodies.  Other  composers,  such  as  Gurile^ 
Vassilef,  and  DUbuque,  have  set  a  number  of 
national  airs,  especially  the  so-called  Gip^  tunes, 
to  modem  Russian  words  in  rhyme  and  four-line 
stanzas,  and  have  arranged  them  with  PF.  ac- 
companiment. Even  the  greatest  Russian  com- 
posers, the  style  of  whose  other  works  is  cosmo- 
politan, adhere  to  national  pecuUaritiee  in  their 
songs.  The  florid  passages  on  one  syllable, 
already  noticed,  are  often  met  with  in  the  songs 
of  Rubinstein;  and  Tschalkofiiky  frequently  re- 
produces the  characteristic  harsh  harmony  of  the 

1  BMhhMaloDf  andnotaiaslmnarpMaMWontheword'we'Deta.* 
4  propM  to  F«tar's  wMpUkf .  Id  bto  ftMion  MiMie  of  a  ItoUlMW  and 
h.  John. 
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old  folk-0ong«.  These  two  oomposers*  Gennan 
Lieder  are  of  such  beaoty  m  to  have  found 
favour  with  every  nation  devoted  to  muiio.  But 
this  distinction  it  not  the  ezdosive  honour  of 
Rubinstein  and  Tsohalkofslcy ;  it  is  the  due  also  of 
their  ooantmnen,  Borodin,  ]Hapravnik,Qenischta, 
Serof,  Bavidof,  and  Dargomijsky.  OUiers  aeain, 
whose  popularity  is  Confined  to  Russia,  have 
diosen  to  follow  Italian  models  in  their  vtHsal 
compositions :  and  in  this  class  Varlamof,  Gurilef, 
Aiabief,  Vasailef,  Bulaohof,  Paufler,  and  Derfeldt 
are  all  prolific  writers.  Flowing  melodies,  simple 
accompaniments,  and  an  abmoe  of  strikmg 
modulations  are  characteristics  of  their  songs. 
Lvof,  Bortniansky,  Bachmetief,  and  Dmitrief, 
true  RussianB,  are  chiefly  known  for  their  sacred 
music. 

Pcland,  The  songs  of  the  Pol^^s,  also  a 
Slavonic  people,  differ  widely  from  those  of 
Russia  in  rhythm  and  variety  of  metre.  There 
is  more  fire  and  passion  about  them  than  about 
Russian  songs,  the  Poles  being  more  excitable  and 
more  keenly  susceptible  to  romance  than  their 
neighbours.  Polish  songs  have  an  instrumental 
rather  than  a  vooeJ  colouring,  which  reveals  itself 
in  their  difficult  intervab  (such  as  the  augmented 
fourth),  syncopated  notes,  and  intricate  rhythma. 
Thus:— 


jHt-f:ti:Jti:^ 


114    lift    vdowln    44    «edl«       Me. 


a 


^/t"1pEg^'irp^ 


Chlo-ppk  «l   Ja  ehlo-p^k     da     t    nl« 


etc 


In  this  they  resemble  the  Hungarian  mnsic  The 
elasticity  of  their  poetic  metre  is  productive  of 

Ct  irregularity  of  melodic  phraaes,  showing 
I  in  constant  deviation  fW>m  the  four-bar 
sections,  in  7-8  time,  and  alternate  bars  of  3-8 
and  a-8;  thus — 


^ 


T 


I 


Ja->to  Ico-nta  po      It     Ka-iia  chn-«t]r  pm  -  la 


i 


^^ 


jczpc 


li:^^^y 


4- 


na-in4-»l>ko-l  -  Ja      ]«   by  we  dro  vra  -   la        «te. 

The  rare  beantv  of  Polish  sontrs  is  not  due  to 
fertility  of  melodic  invention.  The  Poles  indeed 
are  raUier  poor  in  this  quality,  but  the  deficiency 
is  hidden  by  the  wonderful  skill  with  which  they 
vary  and  embellish  their  songs.  The  rhythm  is 
always  peculiar  and  striking,  as  for  instance 
that  of  their  fiunous  national  dances,  the  PoUmez 
and  Masurek  (Polonaise  and  Masurka),  which 
are  constantly  heard  in  their  songs. 

Of  modem  Polish  songs,  Chopin's  are  the  best 
known  and  the  most  beautiful,  but  the  purest 
national  characteristics  irill  also  be  found  m  the 
songs  of  Moniuszko. 

Bohemia,  The  mndo  of  Bohemia  has  never 
attracted  and  influenced  foreign  oomposersy  as 
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Chat  of  Hnngiiy  has  done ;  bat  tix  ariiedc  valne, 
eepedally  in  its  songs,  has  of  late  been  fully 
recognised.  Bohemian  songs  may  be  divided  into 
two  daasee.  The  first,  and  mack  the  oldest,  have 
a  bold  decisive  charsoter,  with  atrongly  marked 
rhythm,  and  are  in  the  minor.  The  second  chn 
—-in  tunefulness  and  tendemeaa  aaperior  to  tiM 
former — are  in  the  major,  and  of  a  simple  riiythra. 
In  many  of  the  early  songs  we  find  a  cfaonle,  ai 
in  the  middle  of  the  celebrated  and  beautifiil 
*War  Song  of  the  Huasitea,*  which  datea  fion 
about  1460.  The  more  recent  songs  of  Bohemis 
have  a  flowing,  clear,  and  diatinct  oaniS^ 
sometimes  recalling  Italian  songa.  Their  rhythm 
is  varied,  but  never  exaggerated;  and  a  veil 
of  natural  unaffected  humour  rana  througb 
them.  Their  harmony  has  been  affected  by 
the  Duddsack  or  bagpipe,  a  fitvoorite  nationi 
instrument. 

Bohemia  is  preeminently  rich  in  dances  (sdc& 
as  the  heseda,  dudik,  furiant^  kulan,  polka,  tri- 
nozka,  iedlakt  etc.),  which  take  their  names  boa, 
places,  or  from  the  occasions  on  which  they  an 
danced,  or  from  the  songs  with  which  they  an 
accompanied.  There  are  numerous  coUeetioB) 
of  Bohemian  national  songs ;  and  of  late  yetn 
native  composers,  both  vocal  and  instromentaJ, 
have  brought  them  into  public  notice.  They 
have  been  sung  at  concerts  by  Strakatj,  Pischek, 
and  Luker;  while  Simak,  Sm^tana,  Dvoiik, 
and  others,  have  arranged  both  song*  and  dancei 
for  the  orchestra  and  piano.  Among  modem 
Bohemian  composers  Toroaschek  (bom  1774) 
was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the  national 
element  into  his  works.  Kniie  followed  him, 
and  his  ballad  *  BlFetislav  a  Jitka'  became  voy 
popular.  Krov  and  Skroup  were  also  authois  nf 
many  national  and  patriotic  songs,  and  Skroap's 
'  Kde  domov  mu j  *  (cv  *  Where  is  my  home  *)  may 
be  cited  as  a  characteristic  example  of  their  com- 
positions, dkroup  and  the  poet  Chmelenaky  have 
edited  a  well-known  collection,  under  the  title 
of  'Yfoec'  (the  Garland),  containing  songs  by 
-33  Bohemiui  composers.  Among  them  are 
Jtuii&ka,  Drechsler,  Yajik,  SkHvan,  Tomascfaek, 
and  Ro^enkrans,  the  author  of  the  popular  song 
'Vystavim  se  skromnow  chaloupka*  ('Let  ua 
build  a  modest  hut').  And  to  later  editions  of 
the  '  Ydnec,*  issued  by  other  editors,  were  added 
songs  by  8uohl(nek,  Stasn^,  Yeit^  and  Gyrowets. 
In  1844  the  Moravian  oomposer  Ludwig  Ritter 
von  Dietrich  published  a  volume  of  '  Bohemian 
Songs,'  indumng  his  wdl-known  and  patriotic 
air  *Morava,  MoravlSka  mihL*  And  Kofek, 
Kavl^n,  Pivoda,  Zvonat,  Bendl,  Nipravnik,  Ze- 
lensky,  Krov,  Skroup,  Zahoraky,  Boskoiny, 
Lahorsky,  and  DvohUc  are  all  worthy  of  mentioa 
as  national  composers,  whose  songs  have  remained 
local  in  their  colouring,  notfrithstanding  the 
dominant  influence  of  Germany. 

For  farther  informntian  retpeotfng  SIsTonte  nmtinpal 
iOD~  "*■ " .        -     ^  .    —      .      -    - 

on 

BoMift^ 

Chodiko'a  *lii8torio  Bonn  of  the  Uknkinia&a,  etc/; 

Hanpt  and  Sehmaler'a  *  Wendio  l^lk-SoDSS*:  Tairili 

*HUioiyofBiiaaianLitei»tQi6.*  ^    * 
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The  hlstoiy  of  the  Song  in  G^ermnny  has  been 
■o  thoroughly  explored  by  German  writers,  that 
its  oourse  may  be  followed  from  very  remote 
timeB,  when  song  was  soaroely  distingaishable 
from  speech,  and  singen  and  iogen  were  convert- 
ible t^rms.  But  the  musician  is  not  concerned 
-with  the  Song  until  it  has  acquired  a  certain  form 
in  metre  and  melody.  The  *  Minnesinger'  must, 
therefore,  be  our  starting-point.^ 

The  '  Minnesinger '  were  the  Gfrerman  counter- 
parts of  the  Trouhftdours,  but  they  were  of  rather 
later  date  than  the  Proven9al  minstrels,  and  the 
tone  of  their  compositions  was  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. While  the  Troubadours  sang  almost  ex- 
clusively of  love  and  gallantry,  the  Minnesinger 
constantly  introduced  into  their  songs  praises  of 
the  varied  beauties  of  nature.  And  the  expres- 
sions of  homage  to  the  Virgin,  or  of  other  devo- 
tional feeling,  which  burst  so  frequently  from 
their  lips,  were  the  outcome  of  a  deeper  religious 
sentiment  than  any  to  which  the  light-hearted 
Provencals  were  ever  subject.  In  sociid  rank 
the  Minnesinger  were  not  as  a  body  quite  on 
» level  with  the  Troubadours ;  there  was  a  laiger 
proportion  among  them  of  men  whose  birth  and 
station  were  beneath  nobility.  Nevertheless 
their  art  was  highly  esteemed,  and  wherever  they 
went  they  were  honoured  quests.  They  always 
sang  and  accompanied  their  own  compositions, 
and  took  no  remuneration  for  the  entertainment 
which  they  gave.  They  were  more  numerous  in 
Southern  than  in  Northern  Grermany;  Austria 
was  especially  prolific  of  them. 

The  era  of  the  Minnesinger  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  three  epochs.  The  first  was  a  period 
of  growth  and  development,  and  ended  some- 
where about  1 1 90.  Its  songs  were  of  a  popular 
east,  and  its  most  representative  names  were  von 
Kfirenberc,  Dietmar  von  Aiste,  and  Meinloh  von 
Sevelingen.  The  second  and  best  period,  which 
was  the  stage  of  maturity,  was  covered  by  the 
last  years  of  the  xith  century  and  at  least  half 
of  the  13th  century.  To  tms  period  belonged 
Heinrich  von  Veldecke,  Friedrich  von  Hausen, 
Heinrich  von  Morungen,  Reinmar  der  Alte  (the 
master  of  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide),  Hart- 
mann  von  Aue  (the  author  of  the  celebrated  poem 
'Das  arme  Heinrich'),  and  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide  himself  whose  fine  lyrics  won  for 
him  a  place  among  national  poets.  Early  in  the 
13th  century  the  *  Sangerkrieg,'  or  Minstrel-con- 
test, was  held  on  the  Wartburg  by  the  Landgrave 
Hermann  of  Tburingia,  and  among  the  champions 
who  took  part  in  it  were  Heinrich  von  Oflerdin- 
gen,  Tannliauser,  and  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach. 
Wolfram's  Minnelieder  had  no  great  success,  but 

1  Tf  It  were  poMlMa.  It  woald  ta  eonTentont  to  tnee  the  Hm  and 
decline  of  pmleulftr  kinds  of  lonit  In  s«p*ru«  end  eleeriy  defined 
■ectlons  or  time :  but  thii  ti  altotether  Impoitible.  beeauie  tbelr 
respectlTe  periodi  are  Interlaoed  with  one  another.  Thnc  the 
9olkMtMhmUehm  LUd  had  eome  Into  eztetence  while  the  Ode  and  the 
Aria  were  at  their  nnlth ;  and.  affain.  eompoaen  were  nalng  the  Aria 
fonn  eren  after  the  Introidaotton  of  the  lyrlo  sooff.— Another  obee^ 
Tat  Ion  thould  be  made  here.  Some  German  motlcal  terms  hare  no 
exact  Kngtlsh  eqnlvalenU:  attempts  to  translate  them  would  simply 
■lUlead.  They  are.  therefore,  used  In  the  test,  bat  the  reader  will 
End  ezplanatkmi  of  tlidr  meaolog. 


high  renown  was  gained  for  bim  by  his  Wachter- 
li^er  and  his  '  Parsi£aL'  The  third  period  was 
a  time  of  decline,  and  of  transition  to  the  *  Meis- 
tersinger.*  The  art  of  the  Biiimesinger  then 
descended  to  trivial  or  unpoetic  themes,  and  a 
growing  carelessness  as  to  the  forms  of  poetry 
plainly  revealed  its  deterioration.  Nithart  v. 
Keuenthal  (whose  poems  were  chiefly  descrip- 
tions of  peasant-life),  Ulrich  v.  Lichtenstein, 
Reinmar  v.  Zweter,  der  Mamer,  and  Konrad  v. 
WllBbnig  were  the  piincii«l  Minneidnger  of  this 
period. 

Medieval  MSS.  contain  a  large  number  of  the 
poems  and  melodies  of  the  Minnesinger,'  and 
these  remains  attest  the  incomparable  superiority 
of  their  poetry  to  their  music.  They  bestowed 
especial  pains  on  the  poetic  words,  and  treated 
the  melody  as  a  mere  accessory.  So  finished 
were  their  verses  as  regards  metre  and  rhythm, 
that  in  some  cases  even  the  music  of  the  pre- 
sent day  could  hardly  support  them  with  an 
adequate  setting.  But  this  perfection  was  of 
course  only  reached  by  degrees.  Beginning  with 
alliterative  words,  they  advanced  to  regular 
rhymes,  and  then  rules  of  composition  were  laid 
down  prescribing  the  number  of  lines  of  which 
different  kinds  of  songs  (such  as  the  Lied  and 
the  Leioh)  should  respectively  consist. 

The  structure  of  the  vowes  was  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  Minnesinger's  melodies,  and  as 
there  was  necessarily  a  pause  wherever  the 
rhyme  fell,  a  certain  form  was  thus  imparted  to 
them.  Thefr  mode  of  notation  was  similar  to 
that  then  used  in  the  Church,  and  their  melo- 
dies were  founded  on  the  Church  scales;  and 
they  exhibited  the  same  monotony  and  absence 
of  rhythm  as  the  ecclesiastical  melodies  of  that 
time.  The  following  example  will  show  how  un- 
like their  melodies  were  to  the  concise  and  clear 
rhythmical  chansons  of  the  Troubadours  : —  * 


^ 


f^^f^iT'S-T  Ti^  r-f 


Das 


ste     Syn  -  fen      hie 


tto 


^ 


tot 


m 


^ 


J     J     rJ     J 


Ueyn  •  rich   von      Of  -  ter  •  din  -  gen 


■^   J  '■!   Jlj"^^ 


=^ 


In      dee      e  -  deln    tut    -     •    sten 


dboo. 


In  the  14th  century  feudalism  had  passed  its 
prime,  and  power  was  slipping  from  the  grasp 
of  princes,  prelates,  and  nobles  into  the  hands 
of  burghers  and  artisans.  Out  of  these  middle 
classes  came  the  '  Meistersinger,'  who  supplanted 
the  more  patrician  Minnesinger,  while  the '  Min- 
negesang   was  succeeded  by  the '  Meistersang  *  of 

t  Tr.  Helnrteh  t.  d.  Bagenl  work  on  the '  Mlimeshiger  *  Is  the  beet 
anthortty  to  consult.  The  reader  will  llnd  In  Its  fourth  Tolume  a 
Tery  Instructlre  essay  on  the  music  of  the  Minnesinger,  together  wHh 
many  examples  of  their  melodies,  some  of  which  are  transcribed  In 
tscslmlle.  while  others  are  giTcn  In  modem  notation. 

>  rrom  the  Jena  MSS.  Bagen  flrce  this  eiample  In  its  original 
notation  (It.  6«1  Mo.  axU). 
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the  burghen.^  PoetiT  lost  In  gnoe  and  teo- 
deme«  by  the  ohuige,  bat  it  gAtned  in  itrongth 
and  moral  eleystion.  The  reputed  founder  of 
the  Meiitenfaiger  wm  Heiniich  yon  Meiawn, 
oommonly  called  Fraueulob.  He  came  to  Mains 
in  131 1,  and  institnted  a  guild  or  company  of 
gingers  who  bound  themselves  to  observe  certain 
rules.  Though  often  stiff  and  pedantic,  Frau- 
enlob's  poems  evince  inteUigenoe  and  thought;* 
and  the  example  set  by  him  was  widely  imitated. 
Guilds  of  singers  soon  sprang  up  in  other  large 
towns  of  Geimany ;  and  it  b^same  the  habit  of 
the  burghers,  especially  In  the  long  winter  even- 
ings, to  meet  together  and  read  or  sing  narrative 
or  other  poems,  either  borrowed  from  the  Minne- 
singer, and  adapted  to  the  rules  of  their  own 
guild,  or  original  compositions  of  theb  own.  By 
the  end  of  the  14th  century  there  were  regular 
schools  of  music  at  Colmar,  Frankfiirt,  Mains, 
Prague,  and  Strassburg.  A  little  later  they  were 
found  also  in  Nuremberg,  Augsbure,  Breslau, 
Besensburg,  and  Ulm.  In  shorty  during  the 
15^1  and  i6th  centuries  there  was  scarcely  a 
town  of  any  magnitude  or  importance  throughout 
Germany  which  had  not  its  own  Meistersbiger. 
The  17th  century  was  ajperiod  of  decline  both  In 
numbers  and  repute,  l^e  last  of  these  schools 
of  music  lin^pered  at  Ulm  tQl  1839,  and  then 
ceased  to  exist;  and  the  last  survivor  of  the 
Meistersinger  is  said  to  have  died  in  1876. 

Famous  among  Meistersinger  were  Hans  Rosen- 
bltlt,  Till  Eulenspiflgel,  Muscatblttt,  Heinrich  von 
Mttgeln,  Puschmann,  Fisohart,  and  8eb.  Brandt ; 
but  the  greatest  of  all  by  &r  was  Hans  Sachs, 
the  cobbler  of  Nuremberg,  who  lived  from  1494 
to  1576.  Under  him  Sie  Nuremberff  school 
reached  a  higher  point  of  excellence  than  was 
ever  attained  by  any  other  similar  school.  His 
extant  works  are  6048  in  number,  and  fill  34 
folio  volumes.  4375  of  them  are  Meisteilieder, 
or  'Bar,'  as  they  are  called.*  To  Sachs's  pupil, 
Adam  Puschmann,  we  are  indebted  for  accounts 
of  the  Meistemeang.  They  bear  the  titles  of 
'  Grilndlicher  Bericht  des  deutsohen  Meisterge- 
sanges'  (Grorlits  1573) ;  and  *  Grttndlicher  Bericht 
der  deutflchen  Rdmen  oder  Bhythmen  *  (Frank- 
furt a.  O.  1596).*    ' 

The  works  of  the  Meistersinger  had  generally 
a  sacred  subject,  and  their  tone  was  religious. 
Hymns  were  their  lyrics,  andnairative  poems 
founded  on  Scripture  were  their  epics.  Some- 
times, however,  they  wrote  didactic  or  epigram- 
matic poems.  But  their  productions  were  all 
alike  wanting  in  grace  and  sensibility ;  and  by 

1  TiM  orldn  or  the  term  'VeMmlngw'  to  vncwteln.  Ambra 
mjt  ttat  it  WIS  applied  to  vnry  Minnesinfer  who  wu  not  a  noble, 
and  thus  became  the  dbtlngulsblnff  appellation  of  the  burgher 
mtaiftrels.  Beissmaim.  howerer.  maintains  that  the  tlUe  Melster  In- 
dicated excellence  in  anj  act  or  trade ;  and  that  havinf  been  at  fint 
eoaferred  only  on  the  beet  ilocan.  it  was  aflerwacds  axtmded  to  all 
BMrnbers  of  the  guilds. 

s  A  oomplete  oolleotlon  of  VnuunloM  poems  hm  pablUhed  In 
1813  by  SttmQller  at  Qoedllabuir.  ^^  »««*»iio«  m 

■  The  celebrated  chorale  'Waram  betrflbtC  da  dleh,  meln  Hen* 
was  long  believed  to  be  the  work  of  Hans  Sachs ;  but  it  has  been 
eoncloslTely  shown  by  BOhme  In  his  '  Altdeutsches  Llederbuch/ 
p.  748.  that  the  words  were  written  by  Oeorgius  AemiUus  Oemler 
and  then  set  to  the  61d  secular  melody '  Deln  giund  meln  trwd.' 

*  Both  are  partially  repriulad  in  Bflsehiag's  'Sammlttng  fttr  alt- 
dMitsebo  LHMmtiir.' 
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a  too  rigid  observance  of  thdr  oiwn  minute  sad 
complicated  rules  of  composition  or  *  TabUtnr' 
(as  they  were  termed),  the  Meistersinger  con- 
stantly displayed  a  ridiculous  pedantry. 

Churches  were  their  ordinary  place  of  piaetioeu 
At  Nuremberg,  for  instance,  their  ■Iwgiwg  school 
was  held  in  S.  Katherine's  church,  and  their 
public  contests  took  place  there,  llie  proceed- 
ings commenced  with  the  '  Freisingen,*  in  which 
any  one,  whether  a  member  of  the  school  or  not. 
might  sing  whatever  he  chose;  but  no  judgmenti 
were  pasMd  on  these  preliminaiy  pdrformanoek 
After  them  came  the  real  busineas  of  liie  day— 
the  contest— in  which  Meistersinger  alone  ini^ 
compete.  They  were  limited  to  acriptwal  sab- 
jects,  and  their  relative  merits  were  adjudged  bj 
four  'Merker*  or  markers,  who  sat,  behmd  a 
curtain,  at  a  table  near  the  altar.  It  was  the 
duty  of  one  of  the  four  to  see  that  the  song  faith- 
fully adhered  to  scripture ;  of  another  to  pay 
speoal  attention  to  its  prosody;  of  a  third  to 
its  rhyme;  and  of  the  fourth  to  its  melody. 
Each  carefully  noted  and  markcNl  the  &alti 
made  in  his  own  province ;  and  the  oompetitor 
who  had  the  fewest  &ults  obtained  the  priae^ 
a  chain  with  coins.  One  of  the  ooins,  baring 
the  image  of  King  David,  had  been  the  gift  <^ 
Hans  Sachs,  and  hence  the  whole  *6e£inge' 
were  called  the  '  David,'  and  the  prizemen  mn 
called  the '  Davidwinner.'  The  second  prise  wai  a 
wreath  of  artiBcial  flowers.  Every  Davidwinmer 
might  take  pupUs,  but  no  chaive  waa  made  for 
tcMhing.  The  term  'Meister,  strictly  speak- 
ing, applied  only  to  those  who  invented  a  nev 
metre^  or  composed  their  own  melodies ;  ihe  reit 
were  simple  'Sanger.*  The  instruments  em- 
ployed for  accompaniments  were  the  haip^  tho 
violin,  and  the  duier. 

The  Meistersinger  seem  to  haye  poesesnd  a 
store  of  melodies  for  their  own  use :  and  these 
melodies  were  labelled,  as  it  were,  with  distine- 
tive  though  apparently  unmeaning  ^^"i*!^,  such 
as  the  blue-tone,  the  red-tone,  the  ape-tune, 
the  rosemary-tune,  the  yeliow-lily-tune,  etc  A 
Meistersinger  might  set  his  poems  to  any  of 
these  melc^ies.  The  four  principal  were  called 
the  'gekronten  TSne,'  and  their  reapectiye  authois 
were  Miiglin,  Frauenlob,  Mamer,  and  Begen- 
bogen.  80  far  were  the  Meistersinger  carried  by 
their  grotesque  pedantry,  that  in  setting  the 
words  of  the  a9th  chapter  of  Grenesis  to  Heinrich 
Mtlglin's  'lange  Ton,*  the  very  name  of  the 
book  and  the  number  of  the  chapter  were  in- 
cluded;' thus — 


j'iMt  ,j  .J  rj  f  r^  r  f- r  J'^^r^ 


Go  -  ne  -  sis    am  neun  und  rwan-tlfeten   una  be-ri^t. 


rJ  r  r-^  f  fTT"  .1  J  J  J  J 


wte  Ja-cob  floh  Tor  aeln  Bm-der    I  -  laa    ant-wklit. 

rj  J  r-  r  ry  j  -j  j  riy  -i-^ 


Das    er    In     He-ao-po-ta-ml-  am  kom 

A  A  similar  thtav  ocenrs  hi  the  'Lameniatlona*  of  the 
Cburoh,  which  btflB 'ladplt  LuBMiiatlo  ' 


^9»> 
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'^    ^'^     "J    ^    ^- 


Pie  -  Mt      Or  -  tei      Ge 


^^ 


^ 


ffen-h«it.      Ob       Si 


f  \'  \'  r  r  '/  J  ■i-'rr  f1 

nen     Ha  -  hort   8ohn,    Ia  -  ban.    be    -    kennt    -    llch  ? 


r-F-i-^-r  r^^  j^rfr 


Und     Bie      be  •  krftff  -  ti«  •  ten 


diss 


^JjL)  J  J     -^ 


Trfeb    Ih 


etc. 


And  many  an  instance  may  be  found  in  their 
secular  musio  where  the  melody  includes  the 
name  of  the  poet  and  the  page  of  the  work. 

The  melodies  of  the  Meistersinger  (like  those 
of  the  MinnesiDger)  had  a  close  aflSnity  to 
church  music,  or  rather  to  the  Gregorian  Modes. 
For  the  most  part  they  were  poor  and  simple, 
and  too  devoid  of  rhyilun  ever  to  become  really 
popular.  A  few  however  of  their  songs  found 
sufficient  &vour  to  become  Volksh'eder  in  the 
1 5th  and  1 6th  centuries.^  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Meistersinger  themselves  sometimes  appropriated 
Volkslieder.  Thus  Hans  Sachs  has  reproduced 
the  beautiful  old  Mailied  (May-song)  in  his 
Fastnachtsspiel  *Der  Neydhart  niit  dem  Feyhel,* 
written  Feb.  7,  156a.*  He  calls  it  a  'Reigen,' 
or  roundelay,  and  its  original  date  was  evidently 
anterior  to  the  14th  century.  In  its  i6th 
century  form  it  commences  as  follows  i-^ 


Der     Moj  -  e.  der    lUj  -  e  brlngt     uns 


der 


Blum  -  Ida       vil.    ich    trog   etc. 

In  fine,  the  Meistersinger  cannot  be  said  to 
have  reached  a  high  level  of  excellence  either  in 
poetry  or  in  music,  but  they  undoubtedly  exer- 
cised an  important  influence  on  the  formation 
of  the  Song  by  the  attention  they  paid  to  rhyme, 
and  by  their  numerous  Inventions  of  new  metri- 
cal arrangements.  And  they  rendered  a  still 
^preater  service  to  music  when  they  carried  it 
into  every  Gierman  home  and  made  it  a  grace 
and  pastime  of  domestic  life. 

While  more  regular  and  formal  varieties  of 
the  Song  were  thus  being  studied  and  practised, 
it  had  never  ceased  to  i^ue  in  its  old  spontan^ 
ous  form  of  Volkslied  firom  the  untutored  hearts 
of  a  musitf-loving  people.  From  that  source  it 
came  in  native  vigour,  unforced  and  untrammelled. 
And  far  more  was  done  for  melody  and  harmony 
by  the  obscure  authors  of  Volkslieder  than  was 
ever  done  by  Minnesint|[er  or  Meistersinger.  As 
Ambros  has  justly  pointed  out>  the  importance 

1  Aeeordlng  to  Rltime,  In  the  PrefiMe  to  bis  '  Altd.  Uederbnch,' 
!».  uiii.  tbe  writers  of  the  Vollulieder  never  signed  their  names, 
while  tbe  Heist erslnger  tenerally  Introdooed  his  own  name,  and  very 


of  the  part  played  by  the  Volkslied  in  the 
histoiT  of  the  music  of  Western  Europe,  was 
second  only  to  that  of  the  Gregorian  Modes. 
From  the  Volkslieder,  the  greatest  masten  bor- 
rowed melodies;  and  not  only  did  they  inge- 
niously antuige  them  as  polyphonic  songs  in 
secular  music,  but  they  also  made  them  the 
foundations  of  their  greatest  and  most  ambitious 
works;  and  it  is  notorious  that  whole  masses 
and  motets  were  often  formed  on  a  Volkslied.' 

Whoever  were  the  authors  of  the  Volkslieder, 
it  was  not  their  habit  to  write  them  down :  the 
songs  lived  on  the  lips  of  the  people.     But 
happily,  even  in  remote  times,  there  were  col- 
lectors who  made  it  their  business  to  transcribe 
these  popular  songs ;  and  of  collections  thus  made 
none  are  more  important  than  the  • '  Limbuig 
Chronicle'    and    the    *Locheimer  liederbuch.' 
The  former  work  consists  of  Volkslieder  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  in  vogue  from  1347 
to  1380 ;   while  songs  of  apparently  little  later 
date  are  found  in  tue  other  collection,  which  is 
dated  1^53.*    The  'Lehrcompendium'  of  H.  de 
Zeelandia  also  contains  some  very  fine  Volks- 
lieder of  the  first  half  of   the   15th  centuiy. 
'  Her  Conrad  ging'  is  given  by  Ambros  as  an 
example  of  them,  both  in  its  original  and  modem 
notation.'     The   iubjecU  of  tiie. early  Volks- 
lieder were  historical,  they  were  indeed   epic 
poems  of  many  stanzas  set  to  a  short  melody.' 
But  by  the  time  that  the  Volkslied  had  attained 
its   meridian   splendour,   about   the    beginning 
of  the  16th  century,  almost  every  sentiment  of 
the  human  heart  and  every  occupation  of  life 
had  its  own  songs.    Students,  soldiers,  pedlars, 
apprentices,  and  other  classes,  all  had  their  own 
distinctive  songs.     The  conciseness  and  pleasant 
forms  of  the  melody  in  the  Volkslieder  were  the 
secret  of  their  universal  charm.    The  music  was 
always  better  than  Uie  words.    So  loose  was  the 
structure  of  the  verse,  that  syllables  without  any 
sense  whatever  were  often  inserted  to  fill  up  the 
length  of  the  musical  phrase,  as  in 

Bort  oben  aof  dem  Beise^ 
D61pel.  dfilpel,  dfilpel— 
Da  itent  em  hohei  Hans, 

or  a  sentence  was  broken  off  in  the  middle,  or 
meaningless  unds  and  ahen  were  lavishly  in- 
terspersed. But  notwithstanding  these  laxities 
of  composition,  there  was  a  close  connection 
between  the  words  and  the  melody. 

The  Volkslied  was  always  in  a  strophical 
form,  and  therein  differed  from  the  Sequences 
[see  Seqdbnob]  and  Proses  of  the  Church,  and 
from  the  Leichen  of  the  Minnesinger,  which  had 
different  melodies  for  each  strophe.  Another 
marked  feature  of  the  Volkslied  was  its  rhyme. 
When  the  final  rhyme  had  been  substituted  for 
mere  alliteration  and  assonance,  a  definite  form 
was  imparted  to  the  verse,  and  its  outline  was 
rendered  clearer  by  the  melody  of  the  Volkslied, 

s  Ambros,  Geseh.  der  Mnslk.  U.  tn, 

«  Bee  lU.  375.  IN.  ST7. 

•  One  of  the  best  modem  collections  of  these  old  VoIkslMer  Is  by 


often  the  date  of  his  composition.  Into  the  last  rhyme  of  the  poem.      B.  vou  Llliencron.  published  In  Leipzig.  1869-0.  under  the  title  of '  DIa 
A  Metstanlagw's  song  can  thus  be  dtstlngulahed  bom  a  true  Volks-      hUtorischen  Volkslieder  der  Deutschen  vom  19t«a  bio  Utea  Jabr- 
sSeeBOhOM'a'Altd.LiodertKMh.'p.aSB.  |  bundert/ and  oontalalng  manj  aoaoiatloDB. 
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which  emphasised  the  final  rhyme,  and  hy  coher- 
ing two  linee  of  the  poetry  with  one  phrase  of  the 
melody  oonstracted  a  symmetrical  arrangement. 


•^  MelM  Ito  -     be    Ff»a      Mut  -  tw.     mlt 


1 


i 


mir 


r 

M'l  bald 


f" 


i 


^ 


J«iit      wer-dens  mteh   bald 


-iJ  r-r  I, L'T^g^l 


ffBh  -  rm   balm   Sehand-ihorhln  -  ana. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  above  example  that  the 
half-close  is  on  the  dominant  harmony ;  and  this 
principle,  which  was  originally  a  peculiar  attri- 
bnte  of  the  Volkslied,  has  been  gradually  intro- 
duced into  all  other  kinds  of  music,  and  it  is  now 
one  of  the  most  important  fisotors  of  form.  [See 
Form,  vol.  i.  p.  543.]  Many  of  the  Volkslieder 
were  composed  in  ecclesiastical  modes ;  but  un- 
taught vocalists,  singing  purely  by  instinct,  soon 
learnt  to  avoid  the  difficult  and  harsh  intervals 
common  to  some  of  the  modes,  and  by  degrees 
used  none  but  the  Ionian  mode,  in  which  alone 
the  dominant  principle  can  have  full  weight.  If 
the  Ionian  mode  (our  own  modem  scale  of 
C  major)  be  examined,  it  will  be  seen  to  &11  into 
two  exactly  equal  parts,  with  the  semitones  oc- 
curring in  the  same  place  of  each  division  i^-* 


C,  D,  B,  F, 


G,  A,  BTfe.  I 


As  C,  the  tonic,  is  the  principal  note  in  the  first 
divisions,  so  is  G  the  dominant  in  the  second. 
And  it  very  soon  became  a  practice  to  make  the 
first  half  of  a  stanza  pause  on  the  dominant  har- 
mony, and  the  second  half  to  close  on  the  tonic. 
The  form  is  generally  very  concise,  as  in 
Example  5,  but  lesser  forms  are  sometimes  met 
with,  and  were  probably  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  Church.  To  the  same  influence  we 
may  undoubtedly  ascribe  the  melodic  mditmas 
which  now  and  then  occur  in  strophical  melo- 
dies. In  the  Gregorian  music,  where  little  at- 
tention was  paid  to  rhythm,  the  melody  might  be 
indefinitely  prolonged  upon  a  convenient  vowel ; 
and  similarly  we  sometimes  find  in  the  Volkslied 
many  notes  given  to  one  word,  simply  because  it 
is  an  easy  word  to  sing ;  thus — 


^M 


zz 


T 


^^ 


Xi  stehtaln    Uud  in  dl-aem 


t3- 
11 


Zf 


S 


3 


•chQottI 


J.JnlJO-m»f'rrlr'j-jJ 


macht 


ila     da. 


Bievnimlrhal-fan   traa 


S 


^ 


z 


^ 


JSO. 


I 


ran,  daas  loh    so    gar  keln  Bu  •  ten     hab ; 


X=^ 


J.  ■'■■'* 


T 


3 


t 


JSL 


I 


dus    Ich  M    gaikeinBu-lau    bab. 


Tliese  melodic  roelinnas  also  allow  the  voiot 
mat  scope  in  the  so-called  'Kehrreim*  or  re- 
vain.  Another  noticeable  peculiarity  of  rhythm 
in  the  Volkslied  is  the  variety  of  ways  in  whidi 
the  metre  is  treated.  In  many  instances  the 
time  changes  with  every  bar,  and  the  following 
example  iUustrates  a  different  ropresentatioin  <2 
the  metre  in  every  line  of  the  sUuua '  :-* 

Ionian. 


^t^ 


-<5»    r^    r^z=fs 


~e^ 


Knt  -   Ian  -  b«t      1st     d«r 
Ba  -  raubi  ward'    ich     m 


mwX 


£S 


22: 


^ 


139: 


lr=Ff^ 


1 


-JOL 


ia 


I 


dt  -  *flm     irtn 
fatna  -  liab.   macht 


to- 


kait 
alk 


S 


2a: 


n 


dai     Ich  dh)  fchOnU  muM  mal 


dia 


mIr      ge  -  fal  - 


l«n     thut. 


etc 


The  metre  of  the  verse  is  alwnys  simple,  usually 
Trochaic  or  Iambic :  dactyls  or  spondees  are  rare. 
Unlike  the  songs  of  many  other  countries,  the 
melody  of  the  Volkslied  maintains  »  complete 
independence  of  the  accompanying  instrument^ 
and  is  therefore  always  vocal  and  never  instru- 
mental. 

The  Volkslied  would  seem  to  have  fixed  as 
it  were  instinctively  our  modem  major  tonal 
system;  and  moreover  songs  even  of  the  15th 
century  are  extant  which  were  undoubtedly 
written  in  minor  keys.  The  following  melody 
clearly  belongs  to  the  old  system,  but  the  cars 
with  which  die  leading  note  Grf  is  avoided,  and 
the  intervals  on  which  the  principal  rhymes  £tdl, 
make  it  evident  that  the  A  minor  key  was  in- 
tended. 


fUU--Ji^ 


± 


:?: 


f-  ■  I  r  r  I 


b  warb  atn   MMKner  Jflng    - 


line    e  -  bar  ab 


^=^^^  Jir  nr=? 


J^JVfF 


±2 


brel-t«D     Bael  Um     ol  -  dm     KOuIgs      Todi 


tar 


X 


J  Jir  nr  ri^-'^-'ir  rrir 


± 


Laid     ga  -  nchah 


-#-*- 


Ibm  Weh um    ain-< 


Izzt 


X 


*^r  sir  rir  'i"i«  -^--UJ 


KOuigas       Toch 


ter  nachLeld  gH-chahOua    Web.* 


Consideration  has  thus  far  been  given  to  the 
very  important  contributions  of  the  Volkslied 


1  Sea  BCRuna.  p.  9S&  The  melody  and  wordi  of  thia  anunple  u« 
takon  from  the  '  GaMMnhawsrlln,'  uaB,  no.  1.  Tbare  are  many  ver- 
■iont  of  thii  Una  melodr :  we  often  find  It  In  eolleetlonB  tnbaeqvent  to 
IfiflO.  Mt  to  the  mofning  hynm  *  Ich  dank  DIr.  Ilabe  Hem,'  aod  with 
this  Betting  It  appears  in  all  chonJe-booki  down  to  the  preeent  <kj. 

*  Oeorg  Fonter.  '  Bin  Aosaiug  gutar  alter,  nener  Tentsdken  Ued- 
lein  In  fitnf  Tbellen  nod  mebrfach  nan  aufgelegt  In  der  Zelt  ««n 
USB— IfiCS,*  L  40.  Tbii  la  oiie  of  the  oumeroua  ^raSona  of  Mm  old 
legend  of  the  Swimmer.  Another  reialon  oommenoea  '  Ach  Kldein. 
llabet  Klselein.'  whieli  Is  found  in  all  the  old  eollections  of  tbe  Ifilh 
century.  For  instance,  in  Job.  Ott.  IBM.  no.  S7 ;  Sdimaitael.  Quad- 
Ubat  I. UM;  Bbaw.Bidula IL Utf.  00.18^ eto.  In Hana  JudettkOuit't 
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to  the  deterndnation  of  peiniMiefit  form  In  music ; 
but  its  influence  on  the  oontemporary  muBic  also 
requires  notice. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  oomposern 
of  other  countries,  in  the  14th,  15  th,  and  i6th 
centuries,  took  secular  tunes  a^  themes  for  their 
noasses,  motets,  and  other  sacred  works.  The 
German  composers  did  the  same  tov.a  certain 
extent)  but  they  more  commonly  employed  the 
secular  tunes  in  their  secular  polyphonic  works. 
Nevertheless,  as  regards  church  music,  the  Yolks- 
lied  occupied  a  higher  place  in  Ghnnany  than 
elsewhere ;  for  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
more  than  half  the  melodies  of  the  chorale-books 
were  originally  secular.  Heinrich  von  Lauf- 
fenberg,  in  the  15th  century,  systematically  set 
his  sacred  words  to  secular  tunes  ;^  but  the  Re- 
formation made  the  practice  very  much  more 
common.  The  Reformers  wished  the  oongrega- 
tions  to  join  as  much  as  possible  in  the  singing 
of  hymns,  and  with  that  object  they  naturally 
preferred  melodies  which  were  famiuar  to  the 
people.  A  well-known  example  of  the  com- 
bination of  saored  words  and  secular  melody  is 
the  song  '  Isbruok,  ich  muss  dich  lassen,*  set  by 
Heinrich  Isaak  in  4  parts  in  I475>'  with  the 
melody  in  the  upper  part— a  rare  arrange- 
ment at  that  time.  Aft«r  the  Reformation  this 
tune  was  adapted  by  Dr.  Hesse  to  his  sacred 
words  *  O  Welt,  ich  muss  dich  lassen' ;  and  in 
1633  Paul  Oerhardt  wrote  to  it  the  evening 
hymn  'Nun  ruhen  alle  Walder/  in  which  form 
it  still  remains  a  favourite  in  all  Lutheran 
churches.'  After  many  transformations,  the  old 
love-song,  '  Mein  gmtith  ist  mir  verwirret,'  *  now 
lives  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  solemn 
chorales  of  both  the  Lutheran  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  namely,  '  O  Haupt,  voll  Blut 
nnd  Wunden,*  which  Bach  has  introduced  so 
often  In  his  Passionmusik  aooordinff  to  S.  Mat- 
thew. Again,  'Ich  hort  ein  frewlein  klagen,* 
was  adapted  to  '  Hillf  Grott,  wem  soil  ich  klasHn' ; 
'  O  lieb^  Hans  versorg  dein  Oans,'  to  '  O  lieber 
Oott,  das  dein  Gebot';  and  'Venus,  du  und  dein 
Kind '  to '  Auf  meinen  lieben  Gott.'  Many  dance- 
songs,  especially  the  so-called  '  Ringeltanze,*  * 
were  likewise  set  to  sacred  words.    It  should 
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however   be    understood,    that  even  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Ionian  mode  in  the  Volkslied, 
and  the  consequent  settlement  of  our  modem 
tonality,  a  certain  proportion  of  Yolkslieder  con- 
tinued to  be  written  in  the  old  ecclesiastical 
modes.    Most  of  those  which  the  church  used 
were  originally  written  in  the  old  tonal  system. 
Such  as  are  still  sung  in  churches  have  nearly 
all  undergone  a  change;   but  there  are  a  few  i 
exceptions,  like  the  hymn  *  Ach  Grott  thu*  dich  / 
erbarmen,'  which,  according  to  the  modem  oho-  ' 
rale-books,  is  still  sung' in  the  old  Dorian  mode,* 
although  J.  S.  Bach,  when  using  it,-  changed  it 
into  the  modem  D  minor  scale.    In  its  original 
secular  form  it  stands  ^  thus  :— 
Dorian. 
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UntU  the  end  of  the  i6th  century  the  common, 
though  not  invariable  characteristics  of  the 
Chorale  and  Volkslied  were — ^the  melody  or 
cantns  firmus  in  the  tenor,  the  key  or  mode 
steadily  adhered  to,  a  diatonic  intervallic  pro- 
mesion,  and  a  note  given  to  every  syllable. 
Both  were  for  the  most  part  written  in  whit^^ 
notes,  because,  untU  Philippe  de  Vitry  intro- 
duced notes  of  less  value  towards  the  close  of 
the  1 6th  century,  breves  and  semibreves  were 
the  only  notes  employed.  But  we  must  beware 
of  misconception  as  regards  tempo,  for  aooording 
to  our  modem  notation,  the  semibreves  should 
be  regarded  and  written  as  crotohets. 

Whatever  else  may  be  aflSrmed  of  the  Chorale, 
this  at  least  is  clear,  that  it  gained  rather  than 
lost  by  the  adoption  of  secular  melodies ;  they 
emancipated  it  from  stiffiiess  and  formality,  they 
g^ve  it  heart  and  living  warmth.  So  £Fir  re- 
moved from  irreverence  were  the  secular  me- 
lodies, and  so  appropriate  to  the  sacred^  text, 
that  the  music  is  generally  more  expressive  of 
the  words  in  the  Chorale  than  in  the  Volks- 
lied.   But  perhaps  the  trae  explanation  of  this 

•  See  tba  Irfbit  Chorale-book  for  Instance. 
T  Baa  Behme.  pp^  8B1.  fll^  Ma 
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peculiarity  is,  that  in  the  cam  of  the  Chorale,  the 
words  were  either  written  expressly  for  a  chosen 
melody,  or  the  melody  was  selected  for  its  ap- 
propriateness to  particalar  words.  The  melody 
of  that  just  mentioned,  '0  Haupt  voll  Blut 
und  Wunden/  is  undoubtedly  seculur,  but  what 
melody  could  better  express  a  deep  and  poignant 
religious  sorrow  f 

It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  most  famous 
folk-songs  of  different  countries  are  founded  on 
the  same  subject,  whether  it  be  a  legendary 
or  historical  event,  or  an  incident  of  ordinary 
life.  The  accessories  of  course  vary,  and  impart 
a  local  colouring  to  each  version  of  the  song; 
but  the  central  theme  is  in  all  the  same.  In 
like  manner  the  same  tunes  are  the  property 
of  different  countries.  T^eir  identity  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  detected  at  first  beneath  the  dis- 
guises in  which  it  is  enveloped  by  national  va- 
rieties of  scale  and  rhythm  and  harmony;  but 
it  cannot  elude  a  closer  examination,  and  it 
is  probable  that  careful  study  would  establish 
many  identities  hitherto  unsuspected.  A  good  ex- 
ample of  these  cosmopolitan  songs  is '  Ach  Elslein 
liebes  Elselein.'  Its  subject  b  the  legend  of 
the  Swimmer,  the  dassioal  story  of  Hero  and 
Leander ;  and  it  has  a  lo(ud  haUtation  in  Hol- 
land, Sweden,  Russia,  etc.,  as  well  as  in  Ger- 
many.^ '  Der  fiettler,*  also,  which  is  still  sung 
in  many  parts  of  Germany  and  in  Sweden,  is 
identical  with  *  The  Jolly  Beggar'  of  Scotland.* 

During  the  15th,  i6th,  and  17th  centuries  the 
spirit  and  power  of  the  Volkslieder  were  felt  in 
every  branch  of  music.  Not  only  did  great 
masters  introduce  them  into  their  polyphonic 
works,  both  sacred  and  secular,  but  lutenists 
were  supplied  from  the  same  source  with  tunes 
for  their  instruments,  and  organists  with  themes 
for  their  extemporary  performances.  The  pro- 
gress of  polyphonic  music  in  Germany  had  been 
checked  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  Mass  after 
the  Reformation,  as  has  been  shown  in  another 
part  of  this  work  [see  Schools  of  Ck>MrosiTioir], 
but  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  it  by  the  con- 
trapuntal treatment  of  secular  songs  by  great 
composers.  As  examples  of  such  treatment  we 
may  mention — 'AUein  dein  g'stalt,*  'Ach  herzigs 
herz,*  by  Heinrich  Finck;  'Mir  ist  ein  roth 
Goldfingerlein';  'Ich  soil  und  muss  ein  Bulen 
haben,*  by  Ludwig  Senfl;  *Elend  bringt  Pein,' 
by  Bene&^  Duds :  '  Es  woUt  ein  alt  Mann,*  by 
Stephan  Mahu ;  '  Der  Gutzgauch  auf  dem  Zaune 
sas8,'  by  Lorens  Lemlin;  'Ich  weiss  mir  ein 
htibschen  grttnen  Wald.'  by  Sixt  Dietrich;  <Es 
geht  gen  diesen  Sommer^*  by  Arnold  von  Brack; ' 
etc. 

This  brings  us  to  the  Kunstb'ed,  which  in  its 
primary  sense  signified  only  the  contrapuntal 
treatment  of  the  Song  by  learned  musicians.* 
With  the  polyphonic  Kunstlied  we  have  here 

1  As  to  Um  8w«dlib  Tankm  of  Ibo  taag,  lee  STonska  VoUcsrlaor, 
▼ol.  1.  p^  108,  and  Tol.  11.  p.  210. 

S  SaeCrtNby'a'SeottlahSoDii.'p.BB. 

>  All  th«M  wngs.  sod  numeroui  others,  ue  oontalnsd  In  tta 
different  namben  of  Johann  Olt's  and  Qeorg  Forater't  colleetlnha. 

<  The  Tory  much  wider  slpilflcation  which  the  tonn  Konitlted 
aftorwardi  acquind  haa  beau  raftfred  to  at  the  outlet  of  thia  artido. 
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no  concern,  beyond  what  just  suffiev  to  poSnt 
out  the  changes  throu^  which  it  successively 
passed.  The  composers  who  used  the  YoUa> 
lied  in  polyphonic  works  were  masters  of  every 
contrapuntal  form ;  sometimes  they  worked  ons 
melody  with  another,  as  Arnold  von  Bruck,  who 
combined  the  song  '£s  taget  vor  dem  Walde* 
with  '  Kein  Adler  in  der  »  Welt  * ;  or  if  they  did 
not  treat  the  selected  melody  aa  »  canon  (as  Kckd 
treated  'Ach  Jungfrau,  ihr  aeid  wolgemoth,'*), 
they  biY^e  it  up  into  firagments  for  imitatioiL 
When  composing  their  own  melodies,  they  aXwvfi 
adhered  to  the  church  scales;  and  used  ths 
new  system  only  when  adopting  »  VoIksUed. 
The  contrapuntal  treatment  had,  however,  ens 
great  disadvantage — it  constantly  necessitated 
Uie  severance  of  the  melody  into  fragnoents,  and  ' 
thus  the  clear  concise  form  of  the  Song,  whidi  the 
Volkslied  had  done  so  much  to  establish,  was  in 
danger  of  disappearance.  But  happily  at  thia 
juncture  (about  1600)  Hans  Leo  HiMaler  came 
to  its  rescue.  Having  studied  in  Italy,  be 
breathed  into  his  songs  the  light  secular  spirit 
of  Italian  VtUandU  and  Pa-la4(u^  and  gave  more 
prominence  to  the  melody  than  to  the  other 
v(nce>parts.  His  dance-songs  also^  with  their 
short  rhythmical  phrases,  did  much  to  restore  the 
condse  form  of  the  Song.  Similar  ohamcteristics  j 
are  noticeable  in  Meldiior  Franck's  and  Beg- 
nart*s  collections  of  songs.*  In  the  beginning 
of  the  17  th  century  solo  songs  were  first  heard 
in  Germany ;  and  there,  as  everywhere  else,  the 
introduction  of  the  monodic  ayatem  was  due  to 
the  influence  of  Italy. 

The  revolution  begun  by  Italy  wonld  seem  to 
have  first  affected  the  church  music  rather  thaa 
the  secular  music  of  Germany.  Innovations  ol 
Italian  origin  are  plainly  discernible  in  the  sa> 
cred  works  of  Pratorius  and  Heinrich  Schiitx; 
but  neither  of  these  composers  improved  the  secn« 
lar  monodic  song.  Grerman  poetry  had  now 
fallen  to  a  debaseid  condition.  It  produced  no- 
thing better  than  songs  of  vapid  and  artificial 
sentiment  addressed  to  a  conventional  PhyUis  or 
Amaryllis.  And  the  language  which  it  employed 
was  a  nondescript  mixture  of  French,  Latin,  and 
stilted  German.  Since  Luther^s  death  the  simple 
vernacular  had  ceased  to  be  in  repute.  But  on 
the  24th  August,  161 7,  a  meeting  of  German 
patriots  was  held,  who  set  themselves  to  restore 
their  native  tongue  to  honour,  and  with  that  view 
to  study  the  introduction  of  method  and  rule 
into  its  grammar  and  poetry.  Other  patriotiA 
groups  were  soon  formed  with  a  like  purpose, 
and  by  the  year  16S0  these  associations  num* 
bered  890  members.  Their  labours  quickly  bore 
good  fruit.  The  success  of  a  group  of  Kdnigsberg 
poets  was  specially  remarkable,  and  was  doubt- 
less due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  skill  with 
which  one  of  ^e  best  of  them,  Heinrich  Alhect 

A  8oe  Belnvann.  OoMh.  d.  daotaehan  Uodat,  n.  dBl 

•  Ibid.  p.  79. 
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[ifee  Albert],  set  his  own  and  His  aasociaW 
■ongs  to  masio.  His  compotitions  became  ex- 
tremely popular ;  and  he  has  been  styled  'the 
father  of  the  volksthiimliches  Lied.'  Schein  and 
Hammerrchmidt  had  preceded  him  on  the  right 
path,  bnt  their  taste  and  talent  were  frustrated 
by  the  worthlessness  of  the  words  they  set  to 
mnsic.  The  poetry  on  which  Albert  worked  was 
act  by  any  means  of  a  high  order,  nor  was  he 
Hb  slave,  but  it  had  sufficient  merit  to  demand  a 
certain  measure  of  attention.  This  Albert  gave 
to  it,  and  he  wrote  melodiously.  Several  of 
his  songs  are  for  one  voice  with  clavicembalo 
aocompanimenty  but  their  harmony  is  poor,  as 
the  following  example  shows  ^:— 
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The  movement  begun  by  Albert  was  carried  on 
by  Able,  and  the  Ejiegers,  Adam  and  Johann. 
Johann's  songs  are  very  good,  and  exhibit  a 
marked  improvement  in  grace  and  rhjrthm.  The 
first  bars  of  his  song  '  Kommt,  wir  woUen '  have 
all  the  clearness  of  the  best  Yolkslieder  i — 
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Meanwhile  the  Kunstlied  or  polyphonic  song 
bad  ceased  to  advance :  other  branches,  especially 
instrumental  and  dramatic  music,  had  absorbed 
oompoeers,  and  songs  b^^an  to  be  called  *  Odes '  and 
*  Anas.'  Writing  in  1698,  Keiser  says  that  can- 
tatas had  driven  away  the  old  German  songs,  and 
that  their  place  was  being  taken  by  songs  con- 

1  InthtonnvtlMToloehaitlMvpperiiMlodr.MidtlMcUTlcemlMlo 
ih*  two  under  pATtt. 


sisting  of  recitatives  and  arias  mixed.'  Among 
the  writers  of  the  i8th  century  who  called  their 
songs  '  arias,'  and  who  wrote  chiefly  in  the  aria 
form,  were  Graun,  Agricola,  Sperontes,Telemann, 
Quants,  Doles,  Kirnberger,  C.  P.  £.  Bach,  Nichel- 
mann,  Marpurg,  and  Neefe  (Beethoven's  master). 
They  certainly  rendered  some  services  to  the  Song. 
They  set  a  good  eixample  of  attention  to  the  words, 
both  as  regards  metre  and  expression ;  they  va- 
ried the  accompaniment  by  the  introduction  of 
arpeggios  and  open  chords ;  and  they  displayed 
a  thorough  command  of  the  strophical  form.  But, 
notwithstanding  these  merits,  their  songn,  with 
few  exceptions,  must  be  pronounced  to  be  dry, 
inanimate,  and  deficient  in  melody.' 

It  might  strike  the  reader  as  strange  if  the 
great  names  of  J.  S.  Bach  and  Handel  were 
passed  by  in  silence ;  but,  in  truth,  neither  Bach 
nor  Handel  ever  devoted  real  study  to  the  Song. 
Such  influence  as  they  exercised  upon  it  was  in- 
direct. Bach,  it  is  true,  vrrote  a  few  secular 
songs,  and  one  of  them  was  ihe  charming  litUe 
song  'Willst  du  dein  Hen  mir  schenken,' 
which  is  essentially  '  volksthiimlioh'  :* 
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His  two  comic  cantatas  also  contain  several  of 
great  spirit ;  but  it  was  through  his  choral  works 
Uiat  he  most  powerfully  affected  the  Song.  The 
only  English  song  which  Handel  is  known  to  have 
written  is  a  hunting-song  for  bass  voice,*  of  which 
we  give  the  opening  stnin :— 
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but  his  influence  upon  the  Song  was  through  his 
operas  and  oratorios,  and  there  it  was  immense.* 
^ually  indirect,  as  will  be  seen  preeentiv,  were 
the  effects  produced  on  it  by  the  genius  of  Gluck, 
Haydn,  and  even  of  Mozart. 

At  Uie  period  we  have  now  reached,  namely 
the  end  of  the  i8th  century,  a  new  and  popular 
form  of  the  Kunstlied  appeared,  and  this  was 
the  ' volksthamlicbes  Lied.'*  The  decline  of 
the  Volkslied  during  the  17th  century  has  been 
sometimes  attributed  to  the  distracted  state  of 
Germany;  and  certainly  the  gloomy  atmosphere 
of  the  Thirty  Years  War  and  the  desolation  of 

s  See  the  praflMe  to  hto  Cantata  eolleetloB.  See  alto  Lindner.  'G«> 
•ehtehte  dee  deuttehen  Uedee  im  xvUi  Jahrfaaodert.'  p.  8S. 

s  Full  Informatfon  raepeetlng  theee  wngi,  and  abundant  examplee^ 
will  be  found  in  Lindner's  work  refBrred  to  in  the  precedlnc  note. 

4  Bnt  the  anthentldty  of  this  U  much  qoeitloaed  bj  Spttta  (Bach, 
L89D. 

B  In  the  fitiwllllam  Lthraiy  ftt  Oambridie. 

•  See  Schneider. '  Dae  musikaltoohe  Lied.'  vol.  UL  p.  IMi 

T  The  term  'TolluthamUcbei  Lied,'  defies  exact  translation :  bat. 
ipeaUng  broadlr,  means  »  sUople  popular  form  of  the  arttotla  sons* 
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the  PalAtinato.  cannot  haye  been  favooraUe  to  it. 
Bat  no  poUtioJ  or  social  troubles  ooald  afifect  its 
existence  so  deeply  as  an  invasion  upon  its  own 
ground  by  the  Kunstlied.  Ah  long  as  the  artirtic 
song  dwelt  apart,  amon?  learned  musicians,  the 
VolksUed  had  little  to  tear.  But  when  once  it 
had  become  simple  and  melodious  enough  to  be 
easily  caught  by  the  people,  the  VolksUed  was 
supplanted:  its  raiwm  d'Ure  was  gone.  In 
churches  and  schools,  at  concerts  and  theatres, 
the  public  grew  habituated  to  the  artistic  song, 
and  the  old  Volkslieder  faded  from  memory.  The 
few  that  retained  any  popularity  were  in  the 
modem  tonal  system.  The  volksthttmliches  lied 
is,  in  short,  a  combination  of  the  VolksUed  and 
the  KunstUed,  and  its  area  of  capacity  is  a  very 
wide  one.  In  the  hands  of  a  true  master  it  rises 
to  a  high  level  of  poetic  beauty,  and  in  the  hands 
of  a  ImuI  workman  it  can  descend  to  any  depths 
of  stupidity  or  vulgarity,  without  ceasing  to  be 
volksuilmlich.  Songs  there  were,  undoubtedly, 
before  the  time  of  J.  A.  HiUer,  to  which  this 
epithet  could  properly  be  appUcid;  but  he  was 
the  first  to  secure  for  them  a  thoroughly  popular 
recognition.  He  belonged  to  the  second  half  of 
the  1 8th  century,  and  was  reaUy  an  operatic  com- 
poser. It  was  the  sotigs  in  his  '  Singnpiele '  which 
took  so  strong  a  hold  of  the  pubUc.  [See  Hilleb, 
J .  A. ;  S1NO8PISL.]  A  &vourite  tune  from  his 
Singitpiel  'Die  Jagd*  wiU  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
his  style : — 
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ponury  of  HiU6r*s ;  and  so  waa  J.  A.  P.  Scfauh^ 
who  did  much  for  the  volksthfimlichea  Lied.  He 
was  careful  above  others  of  his  time  to  select 
poetic  w(»ds  for  his  mnaic ;  and  the  composer 
was  now  provided  with  a  store  of  fresh  and  natu- 
ral poems  of  the  VolksUed  type  by  Biirger,  Clau- 
dius, Hdlty,  the  Stolbeigs,  Voss,  and  oUier  poets 
of  the  Gottinffen  school.  So  long  aa  Schnlz  kept 
to  a  simple  form,  he  was  always  suoceesfol,  and 
many  of  his  songs  are  stiU  the  delight  of  Ger- 
man school  children.  In  his  more  ambitious 
but  less  happy  efforts,  when  he  tried  to  give  fuU 
ezpresftion  to  the  words  by  the  music,  he  aban- 
doned the  yolksthUmUch  form,  as  his  song  *  Die 
Spinnerin  *  wiU  show  \-^ 
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Another,  'Ohne  lieb  und  ohne  Wein,*  taken 
from  his  Singspiel '  Der  Teufel  ist  los,'  and  stUl 
8>ing  in  Germany  with  much  sest,  was  one  of 
the  first  of  the  KunstUeder  to  be  received  into 
tlie  ranks  of  the  Volkslieder.  J.  Andr^,  the 
author  of  the  '  BheinweinUed,*  was  a  oontem* 


«^     J^i^fl^ 


Starting  from.  HiUer  and  Schuls  the  volks- 
thiimliches  Lied  pursued  two  different  rosds. 
Its  composers  in  the  HiUer  school,  such  as 
Fei-dinand  Kauer,  Wensel  MiiUer,  and  Himmel, 
were  shaUow  and  imperfectly  cultivated  musi* 
cians.  Their  sentimental  melodies  had  a  certain 
superficial  elegance  which  gave  them  for  a  time 
an  undeserved  repute.  A  few  of  Himmers 
songs — for  example,  'Vater  ich  rufe  Dich'  and 
*  An  Alexis  send'  ich  Dich  * — are  stiU  in  vogue 
among  some  classes  of  the  German  population, 
but,  measured  by  any  good  standard,  their  value 
is  inconsiderable.  The  dramatic  composers, 
Winter  and  Jos.  Weigl,  may  be  reckoned  to 
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htkve  been  of  this  school,  in  so  far  as  they  were 
song-writers;  and  its  tendencies  reappeared  in 
our  own  day  in  Reissiger  and  Abt.  On  the 
other  hand,  Schulz*s  fc^owers  were  real  mu- 
sicians; and  if  they  became  too  stiff  and  formal, 
their  defects  were  a  fruit  of  their  virtues.  Their 
stiffness  and  formality  were  the  outcome  of  a 
strict  regaid  to  form  and  symmetry,  and  of  a 
praiseworthy  contempt  for  false  sentmient.  Most 
of  them  could  write*  at  will  in  more  than  one 
style.  Whenever  they  chose  the  volksthlim- 
liches  Lied,  they  proved  their  mastery  of  it ;  and 
in  other  kinds  of  composition  they  were  equally 
at  home.  Their  names  must,  therefore,  be 
mentioned  in  connection  with  more  than  one 
class  of  song.  The  first  and  best  of  Schulz's 
school  was  Mendelssohn's  favourite,  J.  F, 
Reichardt.     He  was  singularly   happy  in  his 

*  Kinderlieder/  but  his  most  valuable  services 
to  the  Song  were  given  on  other  ground,  as  will 
appear  later.  Next  to  him  came  Anselm  Weber, 
aiid  Nageli.  Zelter,  Klein,  Ludwig  Berger,  and 
Friedridi  Sdmeider,  axe  entitled,  by  their  songs 
for  male  chorus,  to  be  counted  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  Schulz. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  leave  the  volksthlim- 
liches  Lied  without  mentioning  the  names  of 
Conradin  Kreutcer  and  Heinrich  Marschner, 
whose  operatic  songs  proved  themselves  to  be 
truly  voiksthfimlich  by  their  firm  hold  on  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  of  Cari  Krebs  and 
KtUsken,  who  have  also  set  an  honourable  mark 
on  this  kind  of  song.  It  is,  likewise,  proper  to 
add  the  titles  of  a  few  typical  songs  which  are 
found  in  every  modem  collection  of  so-called 
Volkslieder,  though  really  volkstht&mliche  Lieder 
converted  into  Volkslieder.  Some  of  them  are 
by  celebrated  composers  whose  fame  was  chiefly 
won  in  other  fields ;  some  by  men,  like  Silcher, 
Gersbach,  and  Gust.  Reichardt,  who  wrote  nothing 
but  volksthttmliche  Lieder ;  of  some  the  authorship 
is  wholly  unknown ;  and  of  others  it  is  disputea. 

Worthy  to  be  mentioned  as  representative 
songs  of  this  dass  are  '£s  ist  beetimmt.in 
Gottes  Rath';  'Ach,  wie  ists  moglich  dann'; 
*Prins  Eugenius';   *Za  Mantua  in  Banden*; 

*  Wir  hatten  gebaut  ein  stattliches  Haus ' ;  *  Es 
zugen  drei  Burschen';  '  Was  klinget  und  singet 
die  Strasse  herauf  *;  '  Der  Mai  ist  ffekommen ' ; 

*  Bekranzt  mit  Laub* ;  *  Gaudeamus  ;  '  £s  ging 
eIn  Frosch  spazieren ' ;  '  O  Tannebaum,  0  Tan- 
nebaum ' ;  *  Morgenroth,  Morgenroth ' ;  '  Ich 
batt'  einen  Kuneraden';  'Was  blasen  die 
Trompeten*;  'Es  geht  bd  gedampftem  Trom- 
melklang' ;  'Morgen  mttssen  wir  verreisen'; 
'  Ich  weiss  nicht  was  soil  es  bedeuten ' ;  *  In 
einem  kiihlen  Grande';  *So  viel  Stern  am 
Himmel  stehen';  *Es  kann  ja  nicht  immer  so 
bleiben';  'Nach  Sevilla,  nach  Sevilla*;  'Es  ist 
ein  Schnitter  der  heisst  Tod';  'Der  alte  Bar- 
barossa';  *Die  Fahnenwacht ' ;  'Madele  ruck, 
ruck,  ruck';  'Was  ist  des  Deutschen  Vater- 
land,*  etc.^     None  of  thetie  songs  are  vulgar, 
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nor  even  commonplace.  They  are  familiar  to 
all  classes,  young  and  old;  and  the  heartiness 
with  which  they  are  everywhere  sung  attests 
their  vitality.  Singing  in  unison  is  compara- 
tively rare  among  Germans ;  their  universal  love 
and  knowledge  of  music  naturally  predispose 
them  to  singing  in  parts.  A  regiment  on  the 
march,  a  party  of  students  on  a  tour,  or  even 
labourers  returaing  from  work,  all  dike  sing 
these  &vourite  songs  in  parts  with  remarkable 
accuracy  and  precision.  And  the  natural  apti- 
tude of  the  nation  for  this  practice  is  perpetually 
fostered  by  the  'Singvereine'  or  singing-clubs 
which  exist  even  in  the  most  obscure  and  se- 
cluded comers  of  Germany. 

If  it  be  asked  by  what  qualities  the  volks- 
thiimliches  Lied  can  be  recognised,  the  answer 
would  be,  that  it  is  strophical  in  form,  and  has 
an  agreeable  melody,  easy  to  sing,  a  pure  and 
simple  harmony,  an  unpretending  aocompauiment, 
a  regular  rhythm,  a  correct  accentuation,  and 
words  inspired  by  natural  sentiment.  The  mere 
enumeration  of  these  qualities  explains  its  popu- 
larity. But  it  lacked  the  poetic  and  thoughtful 
treatment  both  of  words  and  music,  which  sub- 
sequently raised  the  lyric  song  to  the  level  of 
true  art 

It  is  now  time  to  inquire  in  what  ways  the  Song 
was  treated  by  some  of  the  greatest  composers  of 
the  1 8th  and  19th  centuries — by  Gluck,  Haydn, 
Mozarty  Beethoven,  Spohr  and  Weber.  Gluck 
was  the  contemporary  of  Graun,  AgricoU,  and 
Kimberger ;  and  like  them  he  called  most  of  his 
songs  odes.  But  the  standpoint  firom  which  he 
regarded  the  Song  was  very  different  from  theirs. 
Applying  his  theories  sbout  the  Opera  [see 
Gluck  and  Opsba]  to  the  Song,  he  steadfastly 
aimed  at  a  correct  accentuation  of  the  words  in 
the  music,  and  the  extinction  of  the  Italian  form 
of  melody,  which  required  the  complete  subor- 
dination, if  not  the  entire  sacrifice  to  itself,  of 
every  other  element  of  composition.  'The 
union,'  wrote  Gluck  to  La  Harpe  in  I777t  'be- 
tween the  air  and  the  words  should  be  so  close, 
that  the  poem  should  seem  made  for  the  music 
no  less  than  the  music  for  the  poem';  and  he 
conscientiously  strove  to  be  true  to  this  ideal  in 
all  his  work.  But  though  he  revolutionised  the 
Opera,  he  left  no  deep  mark  on  the  Song ;  for 
indeed  he  never  devoted  to  it  the  best  of  his 
genius.  His  few  songs,  chiefly  Klopstock's  odes, 
have  no  spontaneity  about  them,  but  are  dry  and 
pedantic,  and  with  all  his  superiority  to  his  con- 
temporaries in  aims  and  principles  of  composition, 
his  odes  are  scarcely  better  than  theirs.  Here  is 
an  example : — 
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One  loiig  of  the  Tery  highett  merit  wis  writ- 
ten by  Hnydn.  His  naticmsl  sir,  '  Qott  erhalte 
Frsns  den  KMaer*  is  perfect  of  its  kind.^  Simple 
snd  popular,  yet  breathing  s  lofty  and  dignified 
patriotism,  it  satisfies  the  severest  stancbxd  of 
eritidim.  But  it  was  a  unique  effort ;  none  of 
his  o^er  aongs  approach  within  measurable 
distance  of  it.  It  was  his  habit  to  conceive  them 
entirely  firom  the  instrumental  point  of  view.  As 
Schneider  truly  says,  Haydn  'treats  the  vocal 
melody  exactly  as  a  pianoforte  or  violin  moti^ 
under  which  he  places  some  words  which  only 
superficially  agree  in  rhythm  with  the  melody.'* 
For  Haydn's  true  lyrics  we  must  turn  (asSchnei* 
der  bids  us  turn)  to  the  andantes  and  adagios 
of  Us  quartets  and  symphonies;  just  as  we 
must  study  the  great  choral  works  of  Bach  and 
Handel  iz  we  would  understand  and  appreciate 
the  action  of  those  great  masteri  on  the  Sonff . 

The  versatility  of  Mosart's  powers  is  visible  in 
his  songs.  Some  of  them  might  be  described  as 
arias,  and  others  as  voUcsthtin&che  lieder ;  some 
are  lyrical,  and  others  dramatic,  and  yet  Mozart 
cannot  be  said  to  have  impressed  his  own  great 
individuality  upon  the  Song.    He  was  not  at  his 

1  ror  the  origin  of  thU  «w  BAjm  (?ol.  I.  p.  714),  and  XiiFiROB't 
Bymn.  t8«t8elUMld«r. 'G«i.d.  U«dM,'vol.llLp.98k 
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best  in  that  field.  The  least  happy  of  Ins  soi^ 
are  those  in  which  he  set  homely  or  tharoughFf 
popular  words  to  music:  his  gsnioa  lived  too 
much  in  an  ideal  world  for  wo^  of  that  kind. 
Thus  m  his  <  Ich  mochte  wohl  der  Kaiser  sein' 
the  music  ceases  after  the  first  bar  to  be  volks- 
thfimlich.  It  was  in  the  opera  that  he  put  frith 
his  full  strength,  and  his  operatic  songs  often 
derive  firom  their  simple  joyous  melodies  a  truly 
popular  character.  Most  of  his  songs  are  in  the 
ana  form,  and  their  exquisite  melodies  almost 
obliterate  such  &ults  of  acoeninatioii  as  occur  in 
the  following  example : — 
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The  reader  will  observe  what  exaggerated 
phasis  the  music  puts  upon  such  nnimportaal 
syllables  of  the  vene  as  '  mal  *  and  '  jre.  Mo- 
sart's  masterpiece  in  the  Song  was  '&s  TeQ- 
chen,*  which  he  wrote  to  €k>ethe*s  words ;  and 
had  he  written  other  songs  of  like  exoellenoe,  his 
position  as  a  song-writer  would  have  been  moie 
on  a  level  with  ms  unsurpsased  fame  in  othsr 
branches  of  music.  In  '  Das  Veilchen '  he  treats 
every  detail  independently.  When  the  song 
passes  from  narrative  to  the  violet's  own  utter- 
ance, the  character  of  the  music  changes ;  and 
the  accompaniment  also  supplies  a  vivid  though 
delicate  representation  of  the  narrative^  while 
the  unitvof  the  Sonff  is  never  lost  amid  varieties 
of  detail.'  For  such  minute  p^'"«^ng  In  mnsie 
the  ordinary  harmonic  baas  of  tonic  and  dominaat 
is  not  wide  enough.  Modulations  into  other  keys 
are  requisite.  In  this  song,  therefore,  Mosart 
does  not  confine  himself  to  the  principal  keysb 
G  major  and  D  major,  but  introduces  the  keys 
of  G  minor,  Eb,  and  Bb  major,  thoogh  without 
any  change  of  signature,  lleither  does  he  pay 
much  heed  to  a  c&ar  demarcation  of  the  strophie 
divisions,  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
indispensable,  but  by  the  simple  force  of  a  homo- 
geneous rhythm  fiiUy  sustams  the  unity  onson 
tial  to  lyric  song.  The  very  little  that  yet  re- 
mained to  bring  this  dass  of  song  to  perfootioa 
was  subsequently  accomplished  by  Schubert. 

Some  of  Beethoven's  earlier  songs — such  as 
■An  einen  Saugling,' '  Das  Kriegslied,*  'Molly's 
Abschied,'  and  'Der  freie  Mann'— are  vdks* 
thumlich,  and  resemble  Schulz's  compositions. 
For  the  accompaniment  they  have  the  melody 

>  For  tzpoaltlon*  of  this  aonc  ne  frhnoMar.  foL  ID.  p.  Mt  aai 
Beljamapn,  *  Qm.  4«4tat.  Lladw,'  p.  SOT. 
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'  %  syllable  is  given  to  each  npte : 

fore  be  declaiined  rather  than 

u ire  is  similar  in  Gellert's  sacred 

'   pt  in  the  'Busslied,'  where 

{•'velopment  of  the  accompani- 

li<>  <  ti's  early  songs  the  best  known 

1  .  t  i: ,'  and  it  is  written  in  a  larger 
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accompanim  i  ua  1  e  to  give  exact  expression 

to  every  worti  t  u  •  i-  •  m,  and  changes  of  tempo 
and  key  impa<  t  >  \'  a  dramatic  cast.  But  our 
chief  interest  h  m  .  ct  t  lioven's  lyric  songs.  He 
set  six  songs  ol  <  <  •  ihc'-^  at)  op.  75,  and  three  as 
op.  83.  There  1  j  uch  in  the  style  and  spirit  of 
these  lyrics  whi«  li  lui.lu  have  tempted  him  to 
use  either  the  Si  t  <  or  tho  cantata- form ;  but 
the  strophical  divi^i  .j  corresponds  so  well  with 
their  general  character  that  he  could  not  dis- 
regard it.  He  left  it  therefore  to  the  instru- 
mental part  to  satisfy  their  dramatic  require- 
ments. In  Mignon^s  song,  'Kennst  du  das 
Land/  each  stanza  has  the  same  beautiful  me- 
lody, and  the  accompaniment  alone  varies.  In 
other  cases,  as  in  Goethe's  *  Trocknet  nicht ' 
(Wonne  der  Wehmuth),  the  melody  is  a  mere 
recitation,  and  all  the  importance  of  the  song 
belongs  to  its  accompaniment.  In  Jeitteles' 
Liederkreis,  '  An  die  feme  G^liebte,'  op.  98,  the 
unity  which  makes  the  cycle  is  wholly  the  work 
of  the  composer,  and  not  of  the  poet.  It  is 
Beethoven  who  binds  the  songs  together  by  short 
instrumental  interludes,  which  modulate  so  as 
to  introduce  the  key  of  the  next  song,  and  by 
weaving  the  melody  of  the  first  song  into  the  last. 
Most  of  the  songs  of  this  beautiful  cycle  are 
strophical,  but  with  great  variety  of  accompani- 
ment, and  the  just  balance  of  the  vocal  and 
instrumental  parts  equally  contributes  to  the 
£uthful  expression  of  lyric  thought  and  feeling. 
In  songs  which  had  more  of  the  aria  form  Bee- 
thoven was  less  successful.  In  short,  the  principal 
result  produced  by  him  with  regard  to  the  song 
was  the  enlargement  of  the  part  sustained  by  the 
pianoforte.  He  taught  the  instrument,  as  it  were, 
to  give  conscious  and  intelligent  utterance  to  the 
poetic  intentions  of  the  words.  His  lyric  genius 
rose  to  its  loftiest  heights  in, his  instrumental 
works :  and  here  again  its  full  perfection  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  slow  movements  of  his  orchestral 
and  chamber  compositions. 

Spohr  also  wrote  lyric  songs,  a  task  for  which 
his  romantic  and  contemplative  nature  well  fitted 
him.  But  his  songs  are  marred  by  excessive 
elaboration  of  minutiae,  and  in  the  profusion  of 
details  clearness  of  outline  is  lost,  and  form  itself 
disappears.  Again,  his  modulations,  or  rather 
transitions,  though  never  wantonly  introduced, 
are  so  frequent  as  to  be  wearisome.  Of  all 
his  songs  *  Der  Bleicherin  Nachtlied  *  and  '  Der 
Roeenstrauch '  are  freest  from  these  faults,  and 
they  are  his  best. 

A  greater  influence  was  exercised  upon  the 

Song  by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber.     He  published 

two  books  of  Yolkslieder,  op.  54  and  op.  64,  with 

new  melodies,   of  which    the    best-known  are 
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'  Wenn  ich  ein  Voglein  war*  and  'Mein  Schat- 
zerl  ist  hiibsch.*  Of  his  other  songs  the  most 
celebrated  are  the  cradle-song  '  Schlaf  Herzens- 
sohnchen '  and  the  *  Leyer  und  Schwert '  songs 
(for  instance,  'Das  Yolk  steht  auf*  and  *Du 
Schwert  an  meiner  Linken'),  and  these  songs 
deserve  their  celebrity.  Others  indeed,  such  as 
'  Ein  steter  Kampf,*  are  not  so  well  known  nor 
heard  so  often  as  they  ought  to  be.  Weber  s 
hme  as  a  song-writer  has  perhaps  suffered  some- 
what, like  Mozart's,  frum  the  circumstance  that 
many  of  his  best  songs  are  in  his  operas ;  and  it 
has  been  partially  eclipsed  by  the  supreme  ex- 
cellence of  one  or  two  composers  who  were  imme- 
diately subsequent  to  him.  It  was  also  unlucicy 
for  him  that  he  wrote  most  of  his  accompaniments 
for  the  guitar.  But  in  the  solos  and  choruses  of 
'Predosa,*  'Der  Freischiitz,'  and  *£uryanthe* 
there  are  romantic  melodies  of  unfailing  charm 
to  the  German  people.  'They  are  filled,*  says 
Keissmann,  'with  the  new  spirit  awakened  in 
Germany  by  the  War  of  Liberation — the  spirit 
which  inspired  the  lays  of  Amdt,  Sohenkendorf, 
Riickert,  and  Komer.  The  dreamy  tenderuesd 
of  the  old  Yolkslieder  was  united  by  Weber  to 
the  eager  adventurous  spirit  of  a  modem  time. 
His  conceptions  are  never  of  great  intellectual 
depth,  nor  are  his  forms  remarkably  developed, 
but  the  entrainanie  expression  with  which  he 
writes  gives  his  compositions  an  irresistible  fresh- 
ness, even  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century.'  ^ 

Incidental  reference  has  already  been  made 
more  than  once  to  Goethe,  but  a  few  words  must 
be  added  on  the  obligations  of  the  Song  to  him. 
The  fine  outburst  of  lyric  song  which  enriched 
the  music  of  Germany  in  his  Ufetime  was  very 
largely  due  to  him.  The  strong  but  polished 
rhythm  and  the  full  melody  of  his  verse  were  an 
incentive  and  inspiration  to  composers.  Reichardt 
was  the  first  to  make  it  a  systematic  study  to 
set  Goethe's  lyrics  to  music.  Some  of  them  were 
set  by  him  as  early  as  1780;  but  in  1793  he 
published  a  separate  collection  entitled  '  Goethe's 
jvrische  Gedichte,*  and  containing  thirty  poems. 
In  1809  he  issued  a  more  complete  collection, 
under  the  title  of '  Goethe's  Lieder,  Oden,JBalladen, 
und  Romanzen  mit  Musik,  v.  J.  Fr.  Reichardt.' 
So  long  as  Reichardt  merely  declaimed  the  words 
in  melody,  or  otherwise  made  the  music  conscien- 
tiously subordinate  to  the  verse,  he  was  success- 
ful ;  but  he  failed  whenever  he  allowed  himself 
to  think  less  of  the  words  and  more  of  the  tune. 
Goethe's  words  were,  in  short,  a  sure  guide  for 
a  talent  like  his.  In  the  genuine  volksthilmliches 
Lied  he  did  not  shine ;  he  spared  no  endeavour 
to  catch  the  exact  spirit  of  popular  poetry,  but  in 
his  intent  pursuit  of  it  he  lost  that  natural 
spontaneity  of  melody  which  the  volksthttmliches 
Lied  requires.  Reichardt  was  not  a  great  master, 
but  he  may  claim  the  honour  of  having  struck  the 
true  key-note  of  lyrical  songs:  and  greater  artists 
than  hLuself  immediately  followed  in  his  foot- 

1  8m  B«f«inaan.  p.  107.  It  b  worth  while  to  note  that  Weber  him- 
■eir  Mys,  Id  his  Uterary  works,  that  'strict  truth  Id  declamation  Is 
the  first  and  foremoit  requisite  of  vocal  music  . . .  any  vocal  music 
that  alters  or  effaces  the  poet's  n:«aniog  and  istentloa  is  a  failure.' 
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steps.  Nothing  that  he  ever  wrote  is  better  than 
his  setting  of  Tieck*s  *Lied  der  Nacht,*  and  in 
this  song  he  clearly  shows  himself  to  be  the  fore- 
runner of  Schubert,  Schumann,  and  Mendels- 
sohn. A  younger  contemporary,  Zelter,  also  made 
a  reputation  by  setting  Goethe's  words  to  music. 
Zelter  was  himself  a  friend  of  Goethe's ;  and  so 
great  an  admirer  was  the  poet  of  Zelter's  musio 
for  his  own  songs,  that  he  preferred  it  to  the 
settings  of  Beiduurdt,  preferring  Beichardt's  set- 
tings to  those  of  Beethoven  and  Schubert,  and 
p^u&ps  those  of  Eberwein  to  either  of  the  thi^. 
Through  some  strange  obliquity  of  taste  or  judg- 
ment, Goethe,  as  is  well  known,  never  recognis^ 
the  merits  of  these  two  very  great  composers. 
Zelter,  however,  was  a  writer  of  considerable 
talent^  and  advanced  beyond  his  predecessors 
in  harmonic  colouring  and  consistency  of  style. 
His  early  songs  were  strophical,  without  variety 
or  ornamentation  of  melody,  except  sometimes 
in  the  last  stanza :  but  in  later  years  he  recom* 
posed  some  of  these  early  songs  with  such  dif- 
ferent treatment  that  he  seems  occasionally  to  be 
the  precursor  of  the  so-called  'durchkomponirtes 
Iie<l ' — in  which  every  stanza  has  different  music. 
Another  of  this  group  of  writers,  Ludwig  Berger, 
worked  on  the  same  lines  as  Beichardt.  But 
his  excessive  attention  to  the  declamatory  part  of 
the  Song  has  a  tendency  to  break  up  the  melody 
and  destroy  its  consecutive  unity.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  pianoforte  accompaniments  are  remark- 
ably good.  Without  overpowering  the  melody 
they  have  a  singular  power  of  expression.  His 
song  'Trost  in  Thranen,'  op.  33,  no.  3,  may  be 
cited  as  an  illustration.  Bemhard  Klein  may  also 
be  mentioned  as  a  writer  of  music  to  Goethe*s 
songs.  His  style  was  not  unlike  Zelter*s ;  but  he 
aimed  at  vocuFil  brilliancy,  and  was  somewhat 
negligent  of  the  instnmiental  part. 

If  the  general  results  of  the  period  through 
which  we  have  just  passed  be  regarded  as  a 
whole,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  various  conditions 
requisite  for  the  perfection  of  the  Song  had 
matured.  The  foundations  and  all  the  main 
parts  of  the  structure  had  been  built;  it  re- 
mained only  to  crown  the  edifice.  Starting  from 
the  volksthfimliches  Lied,  the  Berlin  composers 
had  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  full  attention 
to  the  words.  Mozart  and  Weber  had  given  it 
a  home  in  the  opera.  Mozart  and  Beethoven  had 
developed  its  instrumental  and  dramatic  elements ; 
and  had,  further,  shown  that  the  interest  of  the 
Song  is  attenuated  by  extension  into  the  lai^gfer 
scena-form.  Nothing  therefore  of  precept  or 
example  was  wanting  by  which  genius  might  be 
taught  how  to  make  the  compact  form  of  the 
Song  a  perfect  vehicle  of  lyrical  expression. 
The  hour  was  ripe  for  the  man;  and  the  hour 
and  the  man  met  when  Schubert  arose. 

This  wonderful  man,  the  greatest  of  song- writers, 
has  been  so  fully  and  appreciatively  treated  in 
other  pages  of  this  Dictionary  *  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  do  more  here  than  examine  the 
development  of  the  Song  under  him.    So  fertile 

1  The  reuler  should  ftlao  ooniult  Relunuuui'i '  Du  d«atiehe  Lied 
In  Miner  hiMorischeo  Entwicklung.'  and  hli '  Gei.  d.  deuttch.  Llede«.' 


was  his  genius  that  we  have  more  than  600  of 
his  songs,  and  their  variety  is  as  reuarkable  as 
their  number.  There  was  scarcely  a  branch  of 
the  subject  to  which  he  did  not  tam  his  hand, 
and  nihil  tetigit  quod  non  omavit.  He  was  master 
of  the  Song  in  every  stage — wheU'jer  it  were  the 
Yolkslied,  or  the  Ode,  or  the  volkstLumlichesUed, 
or  the  pure  lyric  song,  or  the  Ballade  and  Romanze. 
And  his  preeminent  saooees  was  largely  due  to  his 
oomplete  recognition  of  the  principle  that  in  the 
Song  intellect  should  be  the  servant  of  feehng 
rather  than  its  master. 

The  essence  of  true  Song,  as  Schubert  deariy 
saw,  is  deep,  concentrated  emotion^  enthralling 
words- and  music  alike,  and  suffusing  them  with 
its  own  hues.  Full  of  poetry  himself,  he  cooU 
enter  into  the  very  heart  and  mind  of  the  poet, 
and  write,  as  it  were,  with  his  own  identity  merged 
in  another's.  So  wide  was  the  range  of  his  sym- 
pathetic intuition  that  he  took  songa  of  different 
kinds  frx>m  all  the  great  German  poets,  and  widdiy 
as  their  styles  varied,  so  did  his  treatment. 
Some  demanded  a  simple  strophic  form;  Bomfl 
a  change  of  melody  for  every  stanza  ;  and  others  » 
an  elaborate  or  dramatic  accompaniment.  Bot 
whatever  the  words  might  call  for,  that  Schubert 
gave  them  with  unerring  instinct. 

His  best  compositions  are  lyrical,  and  the  most 
perfect  are  the  songs  which  he  wrote  to  Goetbe*i 
words.  If  Schubert  had  a  fault  as  a  song-writer, 
it  was  his  'love  of  extension*;  and  from  this 
temptation  he  was  guarded  by  the  concise  ana 
compact  form  of  Goethe's  songs.  These  lyrics  are^ 
therefore,  his  masterpieces,  and  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  conceive  higher  excellence  than  is  dis- 
played  in   his    'Gretchen   am   Spinnrad,'   the 

*  Wanderer  s  Nachtlied,'  the  songs  frx>m  *  West- 
oetlicher  Divan,'  and  'Wilhelm  Meister.**  In 
these  songs,  beauty  and  finish  are  bestowed  with 
so  even  a  hand,  both  on  the  voice-part  and  on  the 
accompaniment,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
say  that  either  takes  precedence  of  the  other.  In 
the  songs  which  he  wrote  to  Schiller's  w<»ds, 
especially  in  the  earlier  ones,  the  accompaniment 
is  more  important  than  the  voice-part.  This  how* 
ever  is  demanded  by  the  dramatic  form  of  balladi 
like  'DerTaucher '  and ' Bitter Toggenburg.'  And 
Schubert  perceived  that  a  somewhat  similar  kind 
of  setting  was  appropriate  to  antique,  mytho- 
logical,  or  legendary  songs,  such  as  Schiller's 

*  Dithyrambe'  and  *  Gruppe  aus  dem  Tartarus,' 
Mayrhofer's  '  Memnon  and  '  Der  entsilhnte 
Orest,*  Goethe's  *  Schwager  Kronos,'  '  Ganymed/ 

*  Grenzen  der  Menschheit,'  and  some  of  Ossian's 
songs.  These  last  are  also  noticeable  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  his  practice  of  writing  songs  in  sets.  Some 
of  these  sets  had  been  written  as  cyclic  poems  by 
their  authors,  and  to  this  cat^ory  belonged  the 
'Miillerlieder'  and  the  '  Winterreise' :  othen — 
such  as  the  Ossian  Songs,  and  Walter  Scott's 
poems — ^were  made  cyclic  by  Schub^t's  hand- 
ling of  them.   He  did  not  join  and  weld  together 

s  BelninBnn.  in  hb  '  Oeseh.  d.  dentseh.  Lledes.'  fi.  CO,  comparet  the 
handling  of  Goethe's  aongs  by  the  Berlin  oompcMers  with  Schub«-rt*9 
handlinc  of  them,  and  conolasively  shows  the  great  saperioiitj  of  the 
latter. 
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the  songs  of  a  set,  as  Beethoven  had  done  in 
the  cycle  of  '  An  die  feme  Geliebte/  but  bound 
them  to  one  another  by  community  of  spirit. 
They  can  all  be  sung  separately ;  but  the  '  M^* 
lerlieder'  and  '  Winterreise/  which  tell  a  con- 
tinuous tale,  lose  much  of  their  dramatic  power 
if  they  be  executed  otherwise  than  as  a  whole. 
The  publication  known  as  the  'Schwanenge- 
sang'^  contains  some  of  Schubert*s  most  beau- 
tiftd  songs,  and  among  them  his  settings  of 
Heine*s  words.  Heine  appeared  on  the  stage  of 
literature  too  late  to  have  much  to  do  with 
Schubert ;  his  influence  was  more  deeply  felt  by 
Schumann :  but  Schubert  at  once  recognised,  as 
did  Schumann  after  him,  the  extreme  import- 
ance of  a  musical  accompaniment  for  his  words. 
Other  poets  for  whom  Schubert  composed  were 
Klopstock,  Matthison,  Holty,  Riickert,  Rellstab, 
Graigher,  Kosegarten,  Schober,  Miiller,  Schmidt, 
etc. ;  and  some  of  these  are  perhaps  indebted  to 
the  composer  for  all  the  fame  now  left  to  them. 

Many  of  Schubert*s  finest  songs  are  strophical 
in  form,  and  resemble  the  best  Volkslieder ;  with 
this  difference  however,  that  where  the  latter 
rigidly  adhered  to  the  simple  tonic  and  domi- 
nant harmony,  Schubert  uses  the  most  varied 
modulations.  He  was  the  equal  of  the  com- 
posers of  the  Volkslieder  in  strict  regard  to  the 
accents  of  the  verse,  and  their  superior  in  at- 
tention to  the  meaning  of  the  words.  When  he 
wishes  to  mark  an  important  word,  he  does  so 
by  giving  it  two  or  three  notes,  or  a  striking 
harmony;  but  rarely  departs  from  the  concise 
strophioJ  form.  And  he  can  raise  a  song  with 
the  simplest  melody  to  dramatic  level  by  the 
mere  power  of  rhythm  in  the  accompaniment. 
But  none  knew  better  than  Schubert  that  the 
strophical  form  is  not  applicable  to  all  poems, 
and  that  some  require  different  music  for  every 
stanza.'  Without  being  ballads  or  narrative 
poems,  such  songs  range  over  too  broad  and 
varied  a  field  for  the  strophical  form ;  but  through 
all  diversities  they  retain  a  true  lyric  unity, 
and  this  unity  as  a  whole,  with  variety  in  pai-ts 
and  details,  has  been  faithfully  reproduced  by 
Schubert.  Reissmann'  has  shown  how  he  pre- 
served the  unity  by  returning  to  the  melody  of 
the  first  strophe  as  a  refrain — as*  in  *Meine 
Ruh'  ist  hin* — or  by  keeping  the  same  figure 
in  the  accompaniment,  as  in  '  Waldesnacht,*  or 
by  simple  development  of  the  same  melody  in 
each  stanza.  All  the  resources  of  Schubert*s  genius 
are  displayed  in  the  durchkomponirtes  Lied. 

Enough,  however,  has  been  said  to  indicate  his 
supreme  merits  as  a  song-writer,  and  it  is  time  to 
turn  to  another  name.  In  Mendelssohn  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Berlin  school  of  song-writers  are 
seen  at  their  best.  His  songs  exhibit  all  the  care 
and  effort  of  that  school  to  combine  the  volksthiim- 
lichee  form  with  a  minutely  faithful  representation 
of  the  words ;  but  the  object  at  which  he  aimed, 
and  which  indeed  he  attained,  tended  sometimes 


1  TtwM.  hdreTer.  hare  no 
liy  the  publisher  alter  Schub- 

t  or  thU  kind  Is  the  'dan 
poMd  tonit.  In  which  each  sU 
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to  hamper  the  firee  play  of  his  art.  And  with  alV 
hb  comprehension  and  finished  culture,  Mendels- 
sohn could  not,  like  Schubert,*  surrender  himself 
completely  to  the  poet  whose  words  he  was  setting, 
and  compose  witn  such  identity  of  feeling  that 
words  and  music  seem  exactly  made  for  each 
other,  and  incapable  of  separate  existence.  Men- 
delssohn remained  himself  throughout,  distinct 
and  apart.  The  poet*s  words  were  not  to  him, 
as  they  were  to  Schubert,  the  final  cause  of  the 
song;  they  were  only  an  aid  and  incentive  to 
the  composition  of  a  song  preconceived  in  his 
own  mind.  In  his  songs,  therefore,  we  miss 
Schubert's  variety ;  and  his  influence  upon  the 
Song  in  Germany  has  been  limited.  In  Men- 
delssohn's op.  9,  three  songs  especially  deserve 
mention — 'Wartend,*    a   true    Roman  ze;    the 

*  Herbstlied,*  concise  in  form,  and  expressive  of 
deep  melancholy;  and  'Scheiden,'  which  is  a 
song  of  tranquil  beauty.  The  *  Friihlingslicd  * 
of  op.  19  reminds  one  of  Berger,  and  *  Das  erste 
Veilchen  *  is  suggestive  of  Mozart.  The  '  Reise- 
lied'  inclines  more  to  the  ncena-form,  but  is 
marked  by  some  of  Mendelssohn's  most  charac- 
teristic modulations  and  transitions  in  the  har- 
mony. The  songa  which  produced  most  effect 
were,  *  Auf  Fliigeln  des  Gesanges  *  of  op.  54,  and 

•  Wer  hat  dich.  du  schoner  Wald'  of  op.  47  ; 
both  volksthumlich  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
melodious,  pure,  and  refined,  but  withal  bril- 
liant and  striking.  The  most  perfect,  perhaps, 
of  his  songs  is  the  *  Venetian  Gondellied,*  op.  57, 
without  a  blemish  either  in  melody,  accompani- 
ment, harmony,  or  rhythm.  And  the  truest 
Volkslied  of  modem  birth  is  the  little  song  '  £s 
ist  bestimmt  in  Gottes  Rath.*  All  Mendelssohn's 
other  songs,  with  few  exceptions,  are  simple  and 
pleasing.  Take  as  an  eminent  instance,  '  Lieb- 
lingsplatzchen '  (op.  99,  no.  3).  Nevertheless, 
with  all  their  charms,  his  songs  for  one  voice  are 
inferior  to  his  part-songs,  and  indeed  to  his  com- 
positions in  other  branches  of  music. 

If  any  song-vnriter  could  dispute  Schubert's 
pre-eminence,  it  would  be  Robert  Schumann. 
His  songs  are  the  very  breath  of  romantic  poetry 
elevated  by  austere  thought.  Where  Schubert 
is  completely  one  with  the  poet,  his  exact  alter 
ego,  Schumann  is  wont  to  be  a  little  more  than 
the  poet's  counterpart  or  refleotion.  With  scru- 
pulous art  he  reproduces  all  that  runs  in  the 
poet's  mind,  be  it  ever  so  subtle  and  delicate, 
but  permeates  it  with  a  deeper  shade  of  mean- 
ing. This  may  be  seen  especially  in  his  settings 
of  the  poems  of  Heine,  Reinick,  Burns,  Kemer, 
Geibel,  Chamisso,  RtlclEert  and  £ichendorff.  Of 
these  poets  the  last  five  were  thoroughly  ro- 
mantic writers,  and  exercised  a  great  influence 
on  Schumann's  kindred,  imagination.  It  was 
stimulated  into  full  activity  by  the  supernatural 
splendour  and  mystip  vagueness  of  their  con- 
ceptions. Visions  of  midnight  scenes  arise  in 
prompt  obedience   to  the  spell  of  Schunianns 


*  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  mere  playing  through  of  a  song  of 
Sehnbert  enables  a  practised  ear  to  recogui<e  at  once  the  pi>et  to 
whoee  words  the  music  was  written.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
do  this  with  regard  to  MendelSMhu's  songs. 
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muHic.  It  conjures  up  for  eye  and  ear  the  dark 
vault  of  the  starry  neavens,  the  solitudes  of 
haunted  woods,  the  firefly's  restless  lamp,  the 
song  of  nightingales,  the  accents  of  human  pas- 
sion idealised,  and  all  else  that  makes  the  half- 
real  and  the  half-unreal  world  in  which  the 
romantic  spirit  loves  to  dwell. 

In  Schumann's  musio  to  EichendorflTs  words, 
the  accompaniments  have  even  more  importance 
and  beauty  tlian  the  melodies ;  while  the  latter 
seem  only  to  suggest,  the  former  unfold  the  sen- 
timent  of  the  song.  This  is  the  case  in  the 
<  FrUhlingsnacht/  t^e  'Schdne  Fremde,'  and  the 
*  Waldesgesprach* :  and  in  another  song  of  the 
same  opus,  *Ich  kann  wohl  manchmal  singen* 
(Wehmuth),  the  melody  is  fully  developed  in 
the  accompaniment,  and  merely  doubled  in  the 
voice  part.  Of  like  kind  is  the  work  of  Schu- 
mann's hand  in  the  *  Liederreihe,*  op.  35,  con- 
taining 12  songs  by  Justinus  Kerner,  and  in 
Ruckert*s  '  Liebesfruhling,'  op.  37 ;  but  Ritckert's 
verse  did  not  perhaps  evoke  in  him  so  full  a 
measure  of  spontaneous  melody  as  Eichendorff' s 
and  Kemer's.  The  simplest  and  most  melo- 
dious, and  probably  the  best  known  of  the 
Ruckert  collection,  are  Xos.  2,  4,  and  1 1 ;  and 
they  ore  by  Frau  Clara  Schumann.  Chamisso's 
cycle,  'Frauenliebe  und  Leben/  op.  43,  is  de- 
scribed elsewhere  in  this  Dictionary,  and  does 
not  require  further  notice  here.^ 

To  the  poems  of  Reinick  and  Bums  Schumann 
imparts  more  of  the  Yolkslied  form;  but  the 
poet  to  whom  his  own  nature  most  deeply  re- 
sponded was  Heine.  There  was  not  a  thought 
or  feeling  in  his  poetry  which  Schumann  could 
not  apprehend  and  make  his  own.  Whether 
Heine  be  in  a  mood  of  subtle  irony  or  bitter 
mockery,  of  strong  passion  or  delicate  tenderness, 
of  rapturous  joy  or  sternest  sorrow,  with  equal 
fidelity  is  he  pourtrayed  in  the  composer's  music. 
What  Schubert  was  to  Goethe,  Schumann  was 
to  Heine ;  but  the*  requirements  of  the  two 
poets  were  not  the  same.  Goethe's  thought  is 
ever  expressed  in  clear  and  chiseled  phrase;  but 
it  is  a  habit  of  Heine's  to  adumbrate  his  mean- 
ing, and  leave  whatever  is  wanting  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  reader's  imagination.  The  com- 
poser who  would  adequately  interpret  him  must, 
therefore,  have  poetic  fancy  no  less  than  a 
mastery  of  his  own  art.  This  Schumann  had, 
and  none  of  his  songs  rank  higher  than  the 
splendid  cycle  *  Dichterliebe,'  from  Heine's  <Buch 
der  Lieder,'  which  he  dedicated  to  a  great  dra- 
matic singer,  Wilhelmine  Schroder -Devrient. 
Their  melodic  treatment  Is  declamatory — not  in 
recitative,  but  in  perfectly  clear-cut  strophes. 
The  metrical  accents  of  the  verse  are  carefully 
observed,  and,  if  possible,  still  more  attention  is 
bestowed  on  the  accentuation  of  emphatic  words. 
That  there  may  not  be  even  the  semblance  of 
a  break  or  interruption  in  the  continuous  flow 
of  the  phrases,  the  same  rhythmical  figure  is 
retained  throughout  the  accompaniment,  however 
the  harmony  and  the  melody  may  change.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  instrumental  part  of  Schu- 

t  See  SCBUMAXK.  TOl.  111.  p.  412. 
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mannas  aongs  is  too  important  and  too  lode- 
pendent  to  be  called  an  'aocompaniment*;  it  is 
an  integral  factor  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
poem.'  Thus  in  the  'Dichterliebe*  cycle,  the 
introductory  and  concluding  symphonies  to  *  Im 
wunderschonen  Monat  Mai,*  *  Das  ist  ein  Floten 
und  Geigen/  *  Die  alten  boaen  Lieder,'  and  *  Am 
leuchtenden  Sonmiermorgen,*  have  all  a  doser 
relation  to  the  poem  than  to  the  music,  and 
seem  to  evolve  &9m  it  a  fuller  significance  than 
it  could  ever  have  owed  to  the  poet's  onn 
unaided  art.  Further  proof  of  the  importance 
of  Schumann's  accompaniments  is  afforded  by 
the  peculiarity  that  in  many  of  his  songs  tbe 
voice  part  ends  on  a  discord,  and  the  real  dose 
is  assigned  to  the  accompaniment.'  In  '  Ich  groDe 
nicht  *  the  accompaniment  is  occasionally  uMd  to 
strengthen  the  accents,  and  dtscords  also  enhanee 
the  grand  effect ;  only  rarely  does  he  aUow  the 
independence  of  the  accompaniment  to  remain  in 
abeyance  throughout  a  whole  song.  In  short,  his 
songs  should  be  both  played  and  sung  by  trne 
artists;  and  the  riper  the  intellect,  the  more 
poetic  the  temperament  of  the  artist,  the  better 
will  the  execution  be.  No  composer  is  more 
worthy  of  thoughtful  and  finished  execution  than 
Schumann ;  together  with  Schubert  in  music, 
and  Goethe  and  Heine  in  literature,  he  has  lifted 
the  Song  to  a  higher  pinnade  of  excellenoe  than 
it  ever  reached  before.  Whether  such  work  will 
ever  be  surpassed,  time  alone  can  show. 

We  will  here  allude  to  another  brandi  of 
modem  German  Song,  which  has  been  handled 
by  the  greatest  composers,  and  comprises  the 
Ballade,  the  Romanze,  and  the  Rhapsodic.  la 
the  ordinary  English  sense,  the  ballad  is  a  pceni 
simply  descriptive  of  an  event  or  chain  of  in- 
cidents ;  it  never  pauses  to  moralise  or  express 
emotion,  but  leaves  the  reader  to  gather  senti- 
ment and  reflections  from  bare  narrative.  Bat 
the  Ballade,  as  a  form  of  German  song,  has  some 
other  properties.  Goethe  says  that  it  ought 
always  to  have  a  tone  of  awe-inspiring  mysteiy, 
to  fill  the  reader's  mind  with  the  presence  of 
supernatural  powers,  and  subdue  the  soul  to 
submissive  expectancy.  The  Romanze  is  of  the 
same  class  as  the  Ballade,  but  is  generally  of 
more  concise  form,  and  by  more  direct  ref^vnces 
to  the  feelings  which  its  story  evokes,  approaches 
nearer  to  the  lyric  song.  As  distinguished  from 
the  Ballade  and  the  Romanze,  the  Rhapsodie  is 
deficient  in  form,  and  its  general  structure  is 
loose  and  irregular.  The  first  poet  who  wrote 
such  poems  was  Biirger;  his  example  was  fd- 
lowed  by  Goethe,  Schiller,  TJhland,  and  others : 
and  then  the  attention  of  composers  was  soon 
caught.  Inspired  by  Schiller,  Zumsteeg  first  com- 
posed in  this  vein,  and  his  work  is  interesting  as 
being  the  first  of  its  kind ;  but  cultivated  and  well- 
trained  musician  though  he  was,  Zumsteeg  had 
too  little  imagination  to  handle  the  Ballade  suo- 
cessfuUy.  He  generally  adhered  to  the  Romanze, 
and  '  Bleich  Aim  inert  in  stiirmender  Nacht '  is 


2  8m  under  Sohom anh.  toI.  HI.  p.  412. 

3  8m  iha  end  of  *  Frauenhebe  und  Leb«o.'  ftad  of  Uw  u^uiilto 
2-pMt  long  'tirossrmter  and  OroMmutter.' 
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a  good  specimen  of  his  style.  Sometimes  he  fused 
the  Bomanze  into  the  Rhapsodie  by  dramatising 
incidents ;  and  to  such  efforts  he  owed  most  of 
his  contemporary  popularity ;  but  it  was  not  in 
him  to  produce  the  true  Ballade.  Neither  did 
Beichardt  or  Zelter  succeed  any  better  in  it. 
They  treated  the  '  Erlkonig '  as  a  Romanze,  and 
Schiller's  Ballades,  *  Bitter  Toggenburg '  and  *  Der 
Handschuh/  ns  rhapsodies.  And  even  Schubert, 
for  whom  in  youth  this  ballad  poetry  had  a  great 
charm,  even  he  was  inclinea  to  compose  for 
Balladen  too  much  in  Bhapsody-form.  In  some 
of  his  longer  pieces,  such  as  '  Der  Taucher/  '  Die 
Biirgschaft,*  *  Der  Sanger,*  where  he  is  faithful 
to  the  Ballade  form,  there  are  exquisite  bits  of 
melody  appositely  introduced,  and  .the  accom- 
paniments are  thoroughly  dramatic;  but  the 
general  effect  of  the  pieces  is  overlaid  and 
man-ed  by  a  multiplicity  of  elaborate  details. 
When  sung,  therefore,  they  do  not  fulfil  the  ex- 
pectations awakened  by  silent  study  of  them.  To 
the  Bomanze,  Schubert  gave  the  pure  strophical 
form,  as,  for  instance,  in  Goethe's  *Heidenrd8- 
lejn.* 

The  founder  of  the  true  Ballade  in  music  was 
J.  C.  G.  Lowe,  who  seems  to  have  caught,  as  it 
were  instinctively,  the  exact  tone  and  form  it 
required.  His  method  was  to  compose  a  very 
short,  though  fully  rounded  melody,  for  one  or 
two  lines  of  a  stanza,  and  then  repeat  it  through- 
out the  Ballade  with  only  such  alterations  as 
were  demanded  by  the  tenor  of  the  narrative. 
This  method  secures  unity  for  the  piece,  but  it 
necessitates  a  richly  developed  accompaniment, 
and  calls  upon  the  pianoforte  to  be  the  sole 
contributor  of  dramatic  colouring  to  the  inci- 
dents. The  simpler  the  metrical  form  of  the 
Ballade,  the  better  will  this  treatment  suit  it. 
Take,  for  example,  Uhland's  *Der  Wirthin  Toch- 
terlein/  All  Ldwe's  music  to  it  is  developed 
from  the  melody  of  the  first  line ;  though  other 
resources  are  brought  into  play  as  the  tragic 
close  draws  near,  the  original  idea  is  never  lost 
to  view,  and  the  character  with  which  the  ac- 
companiment began  is  preserved  intact  to  the 
end.  Still  more  importance  is  given  by  Lowe 
to  the  pianoforte  part  in  the  gloomy  northern 
Ballades,  *Herr  Olaf  and  'Der  Mutter  Geist.' 
But  his  really  popular  Balladen  are  'fieinrich 
der  Vogler,'  *  Die  Glocken  zu  Speier,*  and  •  Gold- 
schmieds  Tochterlein ' :  in  these  the  melodies 
are  fresh  and  genial,  the  accompaniments  full  of 
characteristic  expression,  and  stroke  upon  stroke 
in  the  best  Ballade  style  effect  a  vivid  present- 
ment of  animated  scenes. 

Mendelssohn  never  touched  the  Ballade  form 
for  the  solo  voice;  and  Schumann  greatly  pre- 
ferred the  Bomanze.  To  his  subjective  lyric 
cast  of  mind  the  underlying  thought  was  of  more 
concern  than  external  facts.  In  his  beautiful 
music  to  Kemer*s  *Stirb  Lieb*  und  Freud,'  he 
treats  the  melody  as  a  Bomanze,  and  puts  the 
Ballade  form  into  the  accompaniment.  On  the 
same  plan  are  his  *£ntflieh'  mit  mir,'  'Loreley,' 
and  '  Der  arme  Peter,'  from  Heine.  *  Die  Lowen- 
braut '  and  *  Bloudel's  Lied '  are  more  developed 


Ballades ;  but  the  most  perfect  of  his  Ballades  is 
'Die  beiden  Grenadiere,'  op.  49.  Its  unity  in 
variety  is  admirable;  it  stirs  and  moves  the 
heart,  and  its  impressiveness  is  wonderfully  aug- 
mented by  the  introduction  of  the  Marseillaise. 
When  Schumann  essayed  to  treat  the  Ballade 
melodramatically  he  failed.  Singing,  in  his 
opinion,  was  a  veil  to  the  words ;  whenever 
therefore  he  wished  them  to  have  emphatic  pro- 
minence, he  left  them  to  be  spoken  or  '  declaim- 
ed,* and  attempted  to  illustrate  the  narrative  of 
the  song  by  the  musical  accompaniment.  But 
the  Ballade  form  was  too  small  and  contracted 
for  this  kind  of  treatment,  which  is  better 
suited  to  larger  and  more  dramatic  works.  It  is 
a  vexed  question  whether  the  repetition  of  the 
melody  for  every  verse,  or  its  variation  through- 
out, is  the  better  structure  for  the  Ballade ;  the 
former  arrangement,  at  any  rate,  would  seem  best 
adapted  for  short  and  simple  pieces  lii<e  Goethe's 
•Der  Fischer,'  and  the  latter  for  lengthier  ones. 
If  the  melody  be  repeated  for  every  verse  in  long 
Balladen  an  impression  of  monotony  is  inevitably 
created,  and  the  necessarily  varying  aspects  of  the 
poem  are  imperfectly  represented  in  the  music.^ 

The  Song  continues  to  hold  in  Germany  the 
high  place  to  which  it  was  raised  by  Schubert 
and  Schumann  ;  their  traditions  have  been  wor- 
thily sustained  by  their  successors,  the  foremost 
of  whom  are  Bobert  Franz  and  Jolumnes  Brahms. 
Franz  has  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively 
to  it.'  At  first  sight  his  work  seems  to  be 
similar  to  Schumann's,  but  on  closer  examina- 
tion it  will  be  found  to  have  marked  character- 
istics of  its  own.  There  is  no  lack  of  melody 
in  his  voice-parts,  but  the  chief  interest  of  his 
songs  generally  lies  in  the  accompaniments,  which 
are  as  finished  as  miniatures,  though  concealing 
all  traces  of  the  labour  expended  on  them.'  In 
form  and  harmony  Franz's  songs  are  akin  to 
the  old  Volkslied  and  Kirchenlied.  Their  har- 
mony frequently  recalls  the  old  church  scales; 
and  the  peculiar  sequential  structure  of  the 
melody  (as,  for  instance,  in  his  *  Zu  Strassburg 
an  der  Schanz,'  op.  1 2,  no.  a  ;  '  £s  klingte  in  der 
Luft,*  op.  13,  no.  2,  and  'Lieber  Schatz,  sei  mir 
wieder  gut,'  op.  26,  no.  2),  is  so  common  with 
him,  that  some  critics  have  condemned  it  as  a 
mannerism.*  Most  of  his  songs  are  strophical  as 
regards  the  voice-part,  the  richness  and  fulness 
of  the  accompaniment  growing  with  each  suc- 
cessive stanza;  or  else  the  harmony  is  slightly 
altered  to  suit  the  words,  as  in  that  subtle  change 
which  occurs  in  the  second  stanza  of  'Des  A- 
bends/  op.  16,  no.  4.  Indeed  the  perfection  of 
truth  with  which  Franz  renders  every  word  is 
his  highest  merit.  Like  Schumann,  he  is  wont 
to  leave  much  to  the  closing  bars  of  the  piano- 

1  S«e  VUcbeT*>  •  Aextheiik.'  iMirt  ill.  p.  996;  and  Eeisimarm's  'Du 
deatwhe  Lied.'  p.  2M. 

a  ■  It  WM  the  rwuh  of  an  trreslstible  necessity,"  wrot«  Frmn?  to  a 
Irleiid.-  that  I  cultlrat«d  the  Sony -form  almost  exclusively.  ar»d  wrot« 
v*ry  little  else:  I  afterwards  became  convinced  that  my  own  par- 
ticular talent  culminated  In  this  furm.  On  princip'e,  therefore.  I 
hare  kepi  to  this  path,  and  should  with  dimculty  be  persuaded  to 
try  my  luck  in  any  other.' 

»  See  Ambros.  '  Bun«e  Bllltter.'  p.  ?M. 

*  Relnmanti, '  Gesch.  d.  deutwhen  Lledes,'  p.  279. 
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forte  part  or  to  the  whole  aocompaniment ;  and 
he  has  a  further  resemblance  to  Schumann  in  his 
thoroughly  lyrical  temperament.  His  favourite 
poets  are  writers  of  dr^my,  quiet,  pensive  verse, 
like  Osterwald,  Eichendorff,  Lenau  and  Mirzi^ 
Schaffy  ;  but  he  has  composed  several  songs  by 
Heine  and  Bums.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  enough 
of  passion  in  his  compositions  to  carry  us  away 
in  a  transport  of  enthusiasm,  but  the  refinement 
of  his  poetic  feeling,  and  the  exquisite  finish  of 
his  workmanship  compel  our  deliberate  and  cor- 
dial admiration. 

Very  different  is  the  standpoint  from  which 
Brahms  approaches  the  Song.  It  has  been  said 
of  him  that  he  '  defends  his  art-principles  on  the 
ground  of  absolute  music*  ^  And  this  criticism 
may  justly  be  applied  to  his  songs.  No  modem 
composer  has  ever  studied  less  than  he  to  render 
each  word  with  literal  accuracy;  but  while  he 
allows  himself  the  amplest  liberty  in  respect 
of  the  letter  of  a  song,  he  is  scrupulously  ob> 
servant  of  its  spirit.  If  we  listen,  for  instance, 
to  any  of  his  fifteen  romances  from  Tieck*s 
Magelone,  or  to  his  settings  of  Daumer's  transla- 
tions of  Oriental  poems,  we  shall  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  his  interpretation  of  the  words  in  the 
music,  as  a  whole,  tliough  in  parts  it  may  not 
correspond  to  our  own  preconceived  ideas.  When 
quite  new  to  us  his  songs  excite  a  certain  sense 
of  strangeness,  but  the  feeling  quickly  disappears 
before  the  irresistible  spell  of  his  strong  indivi- 
duality and  coBoentratea  force.  To  the  form  of 
his  songs  he  pays  great  heed.  Some  have  the 
same  melody  and  harmony  unchanged  for  every 
verse,  others  have  a  succession  of  varied  melo- 
dies for  the  voice  and  pianoforte  part  throughout. 
His  accompaniments  are  among  the  most  difficult 
and  interesting  that  have  ever  been  written, 
and  need  to  be  studied  with  as  much  care  as 
any  solo  piece.  They  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  voice  part  as  the  pianoforte  part  stands 
to  the  violin  in  a  sonata  written  for  those  two 
instruments.  The  accompaniment  sometimes 
leads,  sometimes  follows  the  voice ;  and  again  at 
other  times  pursues  its  own  independent  way. 
This  may  be  seen  for  instance  in  the  fine  im- 
passioned song  '  Wie  soil  ich  die  Freude,'  op.  33, 
no.  6.  The  task  of  the  singer  in  Brahms*s  songs 
is  as  hard  as  that  of  the  player.  Sudden  changes 
of  key  and  awkward  intervals  create  difficulties 
for  the  voice,  and  the  very  length  of  the  songs 
renders  them  fatiguing.  But  witii  a  good  singer 
and  a  good  pianist  his  songs  cannot  &il  to  produce 
a  remarkal)le  effect,  though  Brahms  himself  would 
never  stoop  to  write  for  mere  effect.  He  is  far 
too  high  and  severe  an  artist  to  admit  any  fftlse 
or  trivial  matter  into  his  work ;  and  his  noble 
songs  may  justly  be  reckoned  among  the  greatest 
treasures  of  modem  music. 

A  composer  whom  it  would  be  wrong  to  pass 
by  here  without  notice  is  Hugo  Briickler.  The 
elaborate  and  refined  accompaniments  to  his 
songs  remind  us  in  some  respects  of  Brahms. 
And  his  songs  of  the '  Trompeter  von  Sakkingen' 
set,  and  the  posthumous  ones  edited  by  Jensen, 
I  8m  BaAHHa.  rol.  I.  p.  STO. 
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deserve  a  wider  £une,  for  they  are  full  of  in- 
tellect and  beauty.  Jensen^s  own  is  a  better- 
known  name.  The  melody  of  his  songa  is  re- 
markably sweet,  and  his  accompaniments  are 
both  rich  and  interesting.  Jensen,  however,  hss 
been  the  enemy  of  his  own  reputation  by  con- 
stantly choosing  to  set  words  which  had  already 
been  dealt  with  by  greater  masten  than  himselt 
Had  he  not  thus  challenged  comparison,  the 
merits  of  his  tender  and  delicate  songs  might 
have  been  more  fully  recognised.  Heraogenbeig 
belongs  to  the  same  group  of  composers.  An- 
other group  has  worked  more  on  the  lines  laid 
down  by  Mendelssohn ;  and  it  includes  Cursch* 
mann,  Taubert,  Franz  Lachner,  Dom,  Csri 
Eckert,  Julius  Kietz,  Beinecke,  Josephine  lAng, 
and  Fanny  HenseL  The  best  work  of  these 
writers  is  unpretending  and  simple :  not  that  thej 
are  themselves  deficient  in  thought  or  culture, 
but  they  attach  such  a  paramount  value  to 
purity  of  form  and  melodiousness  combined,  that 
other  high  qualiUes  of  the  song  are  sparingly 
introduced. 

Consideration  is,  likewise,  due  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  Song  has  been  treated  by  Frsai 
Liszt.  In  such  cases  as  his  'Kennst  du  dsa 
lAndt*  and  'Ich  weiss  nicht  was  soil  es  be- 
deuten,*  he  not  only  disregards  the  strophicsl 
form,  but  ignores  the  metre  and  rhyme  of  the 
verse  until  the  poetry  stiffens  into  prose.  In 
his  endeavours  to  render  every  word  effect- 
ively and  dramatically,  form,  both  of  poetry  and 
music,  escapes  him.  Some  of  these  songs  are 
mere  recitations;  or  the  melody  is  broken  up 
into  short  phrases  with  a  few  chords  in  the 
accompaniment — as  in  '  Du  bist  wie  eine  Biume,' 
which  contains  striking  modulations  and  abrupt 
transitions.  In  fact,  they  produce  an  effect  like 
that  of  delicate  but  unfinished  landscape  sketches. 
*Es  muss  ein  Wunderbares  sein'  may  be  men- 
tioned as  an  example  of  more  regular  form.  But 
liiszt  has  not  been  allowed  to  remain  alone  in 
his  indifference  to  rule  and  form:  his  irregu- 
larities have  been  imitated  by  younger  writers  of 
the  so-called  '  New  German  School.*  When  his 
followers  have  had  real  talent  and  true  poetic 
feeling,  as  Cornelius'  and  Goetz  undoubtedly 
had,  considerable  latitude  in  composition  has  been 
shown  to  be  compatible  with  very  good  work. 
Nevertheless,  the  example  set  by  Lisst  is  a 
dangerous  one,  for,  if  the  high  artistic  sense  be 
wanting,  a  scant  regard  for  form  very  easily 
degenerates  into  sheer  chaos.  If  other  names  w 
m^em  oontributon  to  the  song  in  Gennany  be 
asked  for,  the  following  may  be  given : — Blums, 
Brah-Milller,  Bnich,  Ehlert,  Gemsheim,  Hen- 
schel,  Hiller,  Ejigar,  Lassen,  Ludwig,  Raff,  Ra- 
mann,  Rheinberger,  Rontgen,  Semon,  Ursprach, 
and  Volkmann;  but  the  list  is  very  far  fenn 
exhausted  by  the  recital  of  these  names.  The 
German  Song  has,  moreover,  been  enriched  by 
foreigners,  such  as  Niels  Gade.  Lindblad,  Grieg, 
Dvohkk,  and,  especially,  Rubinstein,  to  whose 
songs  some  judges  assign  a  place  in  the  very  first 
rank. 

I  See  his  '  WelhoAchuUeder/  op.  a 
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Enough  has  now  been  said  to  show  how 
thoroughly  and  with  what  diversity  of  talent 
the  Song  has  been  cultivated  in  Germany  as  a 
branch  of  pure  art.  The  torch  has  passed  from 
artist  to  artist;  and  if  the  reverent  devotion 
with  which  it  is  still  tended  by  German  students 
of  music  be  an  earnest  and  augury  of  what  is 
to  come,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the 
radiance  of  the  flame  may  be  as  bright  in  the 
future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

The  following  works  contain  the  best  informa- 
tion on  the  history  of  the  Song  in  Germany. 

*  Da0  masikalische  Lied  in  geaohichtlicher  Entwicke- 
Inng ' ;  Dr.  K.  C.  Schneider,    a  yoIb.) 

*  Geschichte  des  deutBchen  liiedefl  im  xviii  Jahrhnn- 
dert ' ;  Kmst  O.  Lindner.  ' 

*  Geschichte  des  deutachen  Liedes*;  Aogait  Bein- 
mann. 

'I^  denttche  Lied  in  seinar  historischen  Entwicke- 
lung* ;  August  Reissmann. 

*  Die  Hauamusik  in  Deutichland  im  lOten,  ITten,  and 
18ten  Jahrhundert ' ;  Becker. 

*Unsere  TolkathUmliche  Lieder*;  Hoffmann  von  Fal- 
lenleben. 

*  Altdeutfrchei  Ltederbuch  am  dem  12  bis  mm  17  Jahr- 
hundert ' ;  Franx  M.  BOhme. 

*  Der  evangelische  Kirchengetang  *;  Karl  von  Winter- 
.feld. 

*  Robert  Franx  and  das  dentsche  Volkslied*;  August 
Saran. 

The  collections  of  Tolkslieder  are  too  numerous  to 
name.  But  the  reader  will  find  at  pp.  709-806  of  Bdhme's 
*  Altdeuteches  Liederbuch'  an  ample  catalogue  with  an- 
notations, entitled 

'  Ouellen  fUr  das  deutsehe  Volkslied  und  seine  Weisen 
in  alter  und  neuer  Zeit.* 

(Bdhme  includes  both  MS.  and  printed  collections.) 

In  conclusion,  a  few  general  reflections  may  be 
added  to  the  foregoing  historical  sketch.  Vocal 
music  is  probably  the  eldest  branch  of  the  art ; 
but  from  the  number  of  ancient  dance-songs  still 
extant,  and  from  the  fact  that  dance-songs  pre- 
ponderate in  the  music  of  nations  whose  musical 
culture  remains  in  a  primitive  stage,  it  is  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  vocal  music  was  at  first  a 
mere  accessory  of  the  dance.  Choral  singing  at 
religious  and  other  festivals  was  also  a  practice 
of  very  remote  antiquity.  Recitations  by  bards 
commemorative  of  the  exploits  of  heroes  were  a 
further  and  distinct  development  of  vocal  music. 
But  the  Song  proper  had  no  existence  anterior  to 
the  Troubadours ;  their  graceful  lyrics  and  appro- 
priate rhythmical  tunes  were  its  earliest  form. 

In  the  sections  of  this  article  which  relate  to 
France  and  Germany,  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  reciprocal  influences  upon  one  another  of 
church  music  and  secular  music;  but  it  should 
be  noticed  that  the  influence  of  the  former  was 
not  of  unmixed  advantage  to  the  latter.  The 
scientific  development  of  the  Song  was  doubtless 
advanced  by  the  church  composers,  but  their  poly- 
phonic style  injured  it  in  other  respects.  Such 
peculiarities  of  that  style  as  constant  repetitions 
of  the  same  words,  and  breaking  up  the  verse 
into  fragmentary  syllables,  could  only  disfigure 
the  true  Song,  which  requires  an  even  adjustment 
of  words  and  music,  without  any  sacrifice  of  one 
to  the  other. 

The  Opera,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  Song  by  establishing  the  monodic 
system,  and  thus  teaching  composers  to  attend 
to  the  meaning  of  the  words  they  set,  with  a 


view  to  its  reproduction  in  the  music.  But  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  again  on  the  value 
of  that  'expressive  monodia'  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Caccini  in  Italy,  by  Lawes  in  England, 
and  by  Albert  in  Germany.    [Monodia,  vol.  ii. 
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The  reader  will  also  have  observed  the  neces- 
sary dependence  of  the  Song  upon  j>oetry.  Until 
the  poet  supplies  lyrics  of  adequate  power  and 
beauty  of  form,  the  skill  of  the  composer  alone 
cannot  develope  the  full  capacities  of  the  Song. 
When  however  poets  and  composers  of  the  first 
rank  have  workeid  together  in  mutual  sympathy 
and  admiration,  as  did  the  German  poets  and 
composers  of  Goethe's  age,  the  Song  has  quickly 
mounted  to  the  loftiest  heights  of  art.  Again, 
poets  and  composers  are  alike  the  children  of 
their  times,  and  vividly  reflect  the  dominant 
emotions  of  the  hour  and  the  scene  in  which 
they  live.  History  colours  every  branch  of  Art, 
and  none  more  so  than  the  Song,  for  it  is  the 
first  and  simplest  mode  of  giving  expression  to 
strong  feeling.  Men  natuiaUy  sing  of  that  of 
which  their  heads  and  hearts  are  full ;  and  thus 
there  is  a  close  correspondence  between  great 
historic  events  and  the  multitude  of  songs  to 
which  they  almost  invariably  give  birth.  From 
wars  have  issued  songs  of  victory,  and  other  mar- 
tial odes  ;  from  keen  political  struggles,  songs  ot 
satire ;  irom  religious  reformations,  majestic  hymns 
and  chorales ;  and  from  revolutions,  impassioned 
songs  of  liberty. 

Time  alone  can  produce  men  of  genius  and 
breathe  the  inspiration  of  great  events ;  but  even 
with  these  reservations,  there  is  ample  scope  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Song  in  our  own  country 
by  talent  and  conscientious  study.  In  wealth  of 
splendid  poetry  England  has  no  superior ;  and  it 
is  singular  that  her  great  poets  have  not  left 
deeper  marks  upon  the  Song  in  music.  No  eflect, 
for  instance,  was  produced  on  it  by  the  group  of 
fine  poets  to  which  Byron  and  Shelley  belonged, 
comparable  with  the  effect  which  the  lyrics  of 
Groethe  and  his  contemporaries  had  upon  it  in 
Germany.  Some  would  explain  the  anomaly  by 
the  deficient  culture  of  English  musicians  at  most 
periods  of  our  history.  Others  might  justly  point 
to  the  irregular  accentuations  of  English  verse  as 
presenting  speciid  difficulties  to  the  composer. 
But  no  single  circumstance  has  been  more  in- 
jurious to  English  Song  than  our  extravagant 
and  long-cherished  preference  for  the  Italian 
opera.  Of  that  indifference  to  the  meaning  of 
words,  in  which  it  trained  the  English  public, 
enough  has  been  said  already  and  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  Hwpily  now  there  is  a  change 
for  the  better,  and  English  composers  are  at  last 
alive  to  the  importance  of  the  words. 

No  branch  of  music  has  been  so  freely  handled 
by  inferior  and  unpractised  composers  as  the 
Song.  It  oertainly  does  not  require  so  accurate 
a  knowledge  of  formal  principles  as  other  kinds 
of  music;  and  thus  seems  to  invite  the  inex- 
perienced hand.  But  in  truth  it  demands, 
and  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious  study.  The 
simple  'guitar  accompaniments*  of  other  days  nc 
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lonprer  satisfy :  fall  and  elaborate  accompaniments, 
having  a  beauty  of  their  own  apart  from  the  voice, 
are  now  looked  for.  And  although  exception  has 
been  taken  to  this  development  of  the  accom- 
paniment aa  a  device  to  conceal  poverty  of  melodic 
invention,  it  cannot  bo  gainsaid  that  the  charm 
and  interest  of  a  song  are  enhanced  by  a  well 
conceived  and^ppropriate  pianoforte  part.  Again, 
no  Rong  can  be  really  good  without  correct  ac- 
centuation and  emphsflis ;  but  how  few  composers 
seem  to  have  studied  this  element  of  composition. 
If  the  reader  will  only  tarn  to  the  article  on 
AccEKT  in  this  Dictionary,  he  will  soon  perceive 
its  immense  importance.^  It  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  we  had  in  English  some  work 
like  M.  Matthis  Lussy's  excellent  Treatise  on 
Musical  Expression.'  Clear  rules  will  be  found 
there  for  the  correspondence  between  the  musical 
rhythm  and  the  verse  rhythm,  with  examples 
showing  how  the  sense  of  the  musical  phrase 
may  be  destroyed,  if  it  be  interrupted  by  a  new 
line  of  the  verse,  and  how  the  verse  in  turn  may 
be  marred  by  the  interruption  of  rests  or  pauses 
in  the  musical  phrase.  There  the  student  may 
learn  why  the  strong  and  weak  accents  of  the 
music  should  coincide  with  the  long  and  short 
syllables  of  the  verse,  and  the  cases  in  which 
departures  from  this  rule  are  justifiable.  There 
also  the  proper  relation  of  mu^cal  cadence  to 
grammatical  punctuation,  and  many  another  point 
in  the  art  of  composition,  are  illustrated  by  in* 
structive  examples. 

In  connection  with  essential  requisites  of  the 
Song,  much  might  be  said  about  the  sound  of 
the  words  in  the  voice  part,  about  the  incidence 
of  open  words  on  certain  notes,  and  careful  com- 
binations of  consonants.  Much,  too,  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  singer  with  regard  to 
accentuation  and  phrasing.  But  the  discussion 
of  such  topics  would  carry  us  far  beyond  the 
history  of  the  Song,  and  the  space  already  tra- 
versed is  more  than  wide  enough. 

To  the  deficiencies  of  this  article  no  one  can  be 
more  alive  than  its  writer ;  and  no  one  can  more 
acutely  feel  that  the  investigation  offers  a  fitting 
field  for  the  highest  fietculties  of  musical  research 
and  exposition.  In  the  difficulties  inevitable  in 
studying  the  Songs  of  those  nations  with  whose 
language  she  wa^  not  acquainted,  and  alRO  in 
procuring  materials  from  abroad,  the  writer  has 
heen  much  helped  by  friends,  among  whom  she 
would  gratefully  mention  Mr.  Mazzucato,  Miss 
Phillimore,  M.  Mathis  Lussy,  M.  Gustavo  Chou- 
quet,  Mme.  Blaze  de  Bury,  Don  Francesco 
Asenjo  Barbieri,  Sefior  Bernardo  Moreira  de 
Si,  Mr.  J.  A.  Kappey,  Mr.  Barclay  Squire, 
Mme.  LindGoldschmidt,  Mme.  de  Novikoff,  and 
Mr.  Ralston.  [A.H.W.] 

SONGE  D'UNE  NUIT  D'fiTlfe,  LE  (A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream).  A  comic  opera  in 
3  acts,  a  gross  caricature  of  scenes  in  the  life 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Shakspeare,  with  no  rela- 

1  Examplffi.  for  in«tanc«.  are  fflT«n  from  Sehtibert  of  declamatoir 
•  and  iiitvrrogallre  accents. 

'  Traits  d«  I'ezpressJon  nraslcale,  par  M.  Hatthls  Lumt.    rarii, 
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tion  to  his  play.  The  words  are  by  Rosier  and 
De  Leuven,  and  the  music  by  Ambroise  Thomis, 
and  it  was  produced  at  the  Op^ra  ComiqiK 
April  20,  1850.  [G.] 

SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS.  The  title  of 
certain  well-known  Pianoforte  pieces  of  Mendels- 
sohn's, first  published  in  English  as  'Origins] 
Melodies  for  the  Pianoforte,'  and  in  German  8» 
'  Lieder  ohne  Worte.'  Of  the  latter  title, '  Songs 
without  words'  is  a  translation.      [See  vol.  ii. 

p.  135]  l^] 

SONNAMBULA,  LA.  An  Italian  opera  ia 
a  acts;  libretto  by  Romani,  mu^ic  by  Bellixu 
(written  for  Pasta  and  Rubini).  Produced  tX 
the  Teatro  Garcano,  Milan,  March  6,  1831 ;  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  London,  July  a 8,  and  at 
Paris,  Oct.  a 8  of  the  same  year.  At  Dnny 
Lane  (with  Malibran)  in  English,  under  ItaUu 
title,  May  i,  1833.  [G.] 

SONNLEITHNER,  a  noted  Viennese  fiunily 
of  musical  amateurs.  The  first,  Chbistoph, 
bom  May  a8.  1734.  at  Szegedin,  came  to 
Vienna  at  a  years  old  and  learned  music  from  - 
his  uncle  Leopold  Soniileithner,  choir-master  of 
a  church  in  the  suburbs.  He  also  studied  law, 
became  an  advocate  of  some  eminence,  was  &d- 
ployed  by  Prince  Esterhazy,  and  thus  cazae 
into  contact  with  Haydn.  He  composed  sev^ 
symphonies,  which  his  friend  Von  Kees  (ofteo 
mentioned  in  Haydn's  life)  frequently  played 
with  his  orchestra ;  and  also  36  quartets,  mostly 
for  the  Emperor  Joseph,  who  used  to  odl  him 
his  favourite  composer.  His  church -compositioiu, 
remarkable  for  purity  of  form  and  warmth  of 
feeling,  have  survived  in  the  great  ecclesiastieil 
institutions  of  Austria,  and  are  still  performed 
at  High  Mass.  Ohristoph  Sonnleithner  died 
Dec.  35,  1786.  His  daughter,  Anna,  was  the 
mother  of  Grillparzer  the  poet.  His  son  Ignax, 
Doctor  of  Laws  and  professor  of  commercial 
science  (ennobled  1838)  was  an  energetic  memher 
of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde,  and  took 
part  in  their  concerts  as  principal  liass-singer. 
At  the  musical  evenings  held  at  his  house,  the 
so-called  'Gundelhof,'  in  1815-34,  in  which  his 
son,  Leopold,  took  part  as  chorus-singer,  Schu- 
bert's 'Prometheus,  though  only  with  piano-ac- 
companiment, was  first  heard  (July  24,  1816), 
as  were  also  the  part-songs  'das  Dorfchen* 
(1S19),  *Gesang  derGeister  iiber  den  Wassem' 
(1831),  the  a3id  Psalm  for  female  voices  (1823). 
The  *  Erlkonig '  was  sung  there  for  the  first  time 
on  Dec.  i,  1830,  by  Gymnich.  Ignaz  died  in 
1 831.  A  second  son,  J08KPH.  bom  1766,  de- 
voted himself  with  success  to  literature  and  the 
fine  arts,  and  in  1799  was  sent  abroad  by  the 
Emperor  Franz  to  collect  portraits  and  bio- 
gra]>hies  of  savants  and  artists  for  his  private 
library.  During  this  tour  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Gerber  and  Zelter.  In  1 804  he  succeeded 
Kotzebue  as  secretary  of  the  court -theatres,  and 
as  such  had  the  entire  management  of  both 
houses  till  1814,  and  also  of  that  'an  der  Wien' 
till  1807.  He  directed  his  endeavours  principally 
to  German  opera,  and  himself  wrote  or  tmnslated 
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■everal  librettos,  including  Beethoven*8  *  Leonore* 
from  the  French  of  du  Bouilly  (the  title  of  which 
was  changed   against   the  composer's   wish  to 

*  Fidel  io ')  ;*  *  Agnes  Sorel  *  and  others  for  Gyro- 
wetz;  *  Kaiser  Hadrian/  and  'Die  Weihe  der 
Zukimft* — a  pUce  tJCocetmon  for  the  visit  of  t^e 
Allies — for  Weigl ;  *  Faniska  *  for  Cherubini ;  an 
oratorio,  *  Die  vier  Ictzten  Dinge/  for  Eybler,  and 
numerous  plays  from  various  languages.  He 
was  the  first  editor  of  the  favourite  pocket-book 
'Aglaia/   and    he    also    edited    the  Viennese 

*  Theater- Almanach  *  for  1794,  95.  and  96,  which 
contains  valuable  biographies,  and  articles  on  the 
then  condition  of  music  in  Vienna.     For  his 
services  as  founder  (1811)  and  honorary  secre- 
tary of  the  '  Gesellschaft  adeliger  Frauen  zur 
BeHirderung  der  Guten  und  Niitelichen  * '  he  was 
made  a  counsellor.    With  indefatigable  energy 
he  next  applied  himself  to  foimding  (181 3)  the 
Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde,  and  continued 
to  act  as  its  lionorary  secretary  till  his  death, 
devoting  himself  unremittingly  to  the  welfare  of 
the  society.     Another  institution  in  which  he 
took    equal   interest  was  the  Conservatorium, 
founded  in  1817.'  The  formation  of  the  archives, 
and  especially  of  the  library,  was  almost  entirely 
his  work,  through  his  acquisition  of  Gerber  s 
literary  remains  in  181 9,  and  his  legacy  of  41 
MS.  vols,  in  his  own   hand,   full  of  valuable 
materials  for  the  history  of  music.     He  lived  in 
close  ft*iend8hip  with  Schubert  and  Grillparzer 
up  to  his  death,  which  took  place  Dec.  36,  1835. 
He  received  the  Danebrog  Order,  and  honorary 
diplomas  from  several  musical  societies.     His 
nephew,  Leopold  Edlbr  von  Sonnleithneb, 
son  of  Ignaz,  advocate  and  eminent  amateur, 
bom  Nov.  15,  1797,  was  a  great  friend  of  the 
sisters  Frohlich,  Schubert,  Schwind  the  painter, 
and  Grillparzer.    He  took  great  care  to  preserve 
Schubert's  songs,  and  to  introduce  the  composer 
to  the  musical  world,  by  publishing,  with  the 
help  of  other  friends,  his  '  Erlkonig  *  and  other 
early  songs,  for  the  first  time.     The  '  EIrlkonig  * 
was  sung  by  Gymnich  *  at  a  soir^  of  the  Gesell- 
schaft der  Musikfreunde  Jan.  25,  1821,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  public  on  the  7th  of  March 
following,  at  the  old  Kamthnerthor  theatre,  by 
Vogl  with  immense  success.     As  member  of  the 
Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  (from  i860  an 
honorary  one),  Sonnleithner  took  an  unwearied 
interest  in  the  concerns  of  the  society,  to  whose 
archives  he  left,  among  other  papers,  his  highly 
valuable  notes  on  the  operas  produced,  on  con* 
certs,  and  other  musical  events  in  Vienna.    His 
numerous  articles  on  music  are  scattered  through 
various  period  icab.     He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Otto  Jahn's,  and  furnished  him  with  much 
valuable  material  for  the  life  of  Mozart,  as  Jahn 
acknowledges  in  his  preface.    Leopold  von  Sonn- 
leithner was  Ritter  of  the  Order  of  the  Iron 

1  Bcrtied  by  Trelttchke  for  the  rerlra]  of  the  opera  In  I8I4.  [See 
vol.  I.  p.  191.) 

3  Society  of  Udiei  for  the  enoourasement  of  the  good  and  the 
mefal. 

*  The  first  tcheme  of  lostmction  was  drawn  up  bj  Hofrath  ?on 
|lo««l. 

«  August  ?on  Gjrmntch.  an  imperial  offldal,  and  a  much  etteemed 
Moor,  died  Oct.  fi.  I«U.  aged  36. 
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Crown,  an  honorary  member  of  tho  Gesellschaft 
der  Musikfreunde,  and  of  the  Mnsilcvereine  of 
Salzburg,  Innsbruck,  etc.  He  died  March  3, 1873, 
and  with  him  disappeared  a  most  persevering 
investigator  and  collector  of  facts  connected  with 
the  history  of  music  in  Vienna,  a  class  which 
daily  becomes  rarer,  though  its  labours  were 
never  of  more  value  than  in  the  present  age  of 
new  appearances  and  general  progress.     [C.F.P.] 

SONS  OF  THE  CLERGY,  The  Cobpora- 
TION  OF  THE.  This  venerable  institution,  which 
was  founded  in  1655  by  sons  of  clergymen,  has 
for  its  objects  the  assisting  necessitous  clergymen, 
pensioning  and  assisting  their  widows  and  aged 
single  daughters,  and  educating,  apprenticing, 
and  providing  outfits  for  their  children.  To  aid 
in  procuring  funds  for  these  purposes  it  holds  an 
annual  festival  (at  no  fixed  date),  consisting  of  a 
choral  service  with  a  sermon,  followed  by  a 
dinner.  The  first  sermon  was  preached  in  the 
year  of  foundation  at  St.  Paul  s  Cathedral  by 
the  Rev.  George  Hall,  D.D.,  Minister  of  St. 
BotolpVs,  Aldersgate  Street.  That  similar 
meetings  took  place  in  following  years  is  most 
probable,  but  there  are  no  means  of  proving  it, 
owing  to  the  unfortunate  destruction  of  the 
early  records  of  the  institution  by  fire,  in  1838. 
We  find,  however,  that  in  1674  and  1675  ser- 
mons were  preached  at  St.  Michael's,  Comhill ; 
that  from  1676  to  1696  they  were  delivered  at 
Bow  Church,  Cheapside;  and  that  from  1697 
down  to  the  present  year  (1883)  they  have  been 
invariably  given  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  as- 
sociation was  incorporated  by  charter  of  Charles 
II.  in  1678.  It  was  in  1698,  according  to  the 
records,  that  'music*  (t.f.  orchestral  accompani- 
ment to  the  service  and  anthems)  was  first  in- 
troduced at  the  festivals.  The  compositions  then 
performed  were  Purcell's  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate 
in  D,  composed  for  the  celebration  on  St.  Cecilia's 
day,  1694,  and  these  were  annually  repeated 
until  171 3,  when  Handel's  Te  Deum  and  Ju- 
bilate, composed  on  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  were 
given,  from  which  time  the  two  compositions 
were  alternately  performed  until  1743,  when 
both  were  laid  aside  in  favour  of  the  Te  Deum 
composed  by  Handel  to  celebrate  the  victory  at 
Dettingen,  which  continued  to  be  annually  per- 
formed (with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  years 
when  Purcell's  Te  Deum  was  revived)  until 
1843,  after  which  its  performance  was  discon- 
tinued in  consequence  of  the  services  of  the 
instrumental  band  beinff  dispensed  with  in  de- 
ference to  the  wishes  of  the  Bishop  of  London 
(Blomfield).  Handel's  overture  to  the  oratorio 
'  Esther '  was  almost  invariably  played  as  a  pre- 
lude to  the  service  from  near  the  time  of  its 
production  in  1 720  until  1 843.  Dr.  W.  Hayes  was 
at  one  time  conductor  of  the  festivals,  and  added 
instrumental  parts  to  the  Old  Hundredth  Psalm 
tune  for  their  use.  Dr.  Boyce  also  was  for  many 
years  their  conductor,  and  composed  for  them  his 
two  anthems,  *Lord,  Thou  hast  been  our  refuge,' 
and  'Blessed  is  he  tliat  considereth  the  poor  and 
needy,'  besides  adding  accompaniments  to  Pur-' 
cell's  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate,  and  expanding 
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■everal  movementa  in  them.  After  1845  the 
■enriceB  were  for  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
accompanied  by  the  organ  only,  the  choir  being, 
ns  before,  very  largely  augmented.  Since  about 
i860  orchestral  accompaniment  has  again  been 
called  into  requisition;  Evensong  has  taken  the 
place  of  Matins ;  and  modern  compositions  by 
▼arions  living  composers,  often  written  expressly 
for  the  festival,  have  been  introduced.  Handel's 
immortal  'Hallelujah,'  from  Messiah,  however, 
still  retains  its  place.  The  dinners  are  held  in 
the  hall  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company.  The 
Corporation  bestowed  upon  the  objects  of  its 
bounty  in  1881  the  large  sum  of  £24,749,  dis- 
tributed among  1 5 1 3  recipients.  [  W.  H.  H.] 

SONTAG,  Henribttb,  Countess  Bossi,  was 
bom  at  Coblentz,  May  13,  1805.  Her  father 
was  a  good  comedian,  her  mother  an  actress  of 
no  ordinary  merit,  to  whom  the  daughter,  when 
at  the  height  of  fame,  continued  to  turn  for 
instruction.  At  six,  Henriette  made  her  first 
public  appearance,  at  the  Darmstadt  theatre,  as 
Salome,  in  Kauers  '  Donauweibchen.'  Three 
years  later  her  mother,  then  a  widow,  settled  at 
Prague,  where  Weber  was  conductor  at  the 
theatre.  Here  Henriette  acted  in  juvenile  parts, 
and  in  1 81 5  was  admitted,  though  under  the 
prescribed  age,  as  a  pupil  to  the  Conservatoire 
of  the  city.  She  studied  singing  under  Bayer 
and  Frau  Czegka,  and  when  only  15  was  suddenly 
called  upon  to  replace  the  prima  donna  at  the 
opera  in  the  part  of  the  Princess  in  Boieldieu's 
*Jean  de  Paris.'  Her  precocity,  appearance, 
and  vocal  gifts,  at  once  created  a  great  impres- 
sion, but  shortly  afterwards  her  mother  removed 
with  her  to  Vienna,  where  the  next  few  years 
were  spent,  Henriette  Sontag  singing  both  in 
Italian  and  German  opera,  and  deriving,  accord- 
ing to  her  own  statement,  incalculable  benefit 
from  the  counsels  and  example  of  Mme.  Main* 
ville  Fodor.  Here  Weber,  in  1823,  after  hearing 
her  in  the  '  Donna  del  Lago,'  went  next  day  to 
offer  her  the  title-r6le  in  his  '  Euryanthe,'  whose 
production,  Oct.  25,  was  a  triumph  for  Mile. 
iSontag.  Beethoven  could  not  hear  her,  but  *  How 
did  little  Sontag  sing  t '  was  his  first  question  to 
those  who  had  been  at  the  perfonnance.  When, 
in  1824,  his  9th  Symphony  and  Mass  in  D  were 
produced,  it  was  she  who  sustained  the  diffi* 
cult  and  ungrateful  soprano  part.  She  was  next 
engaged  at  Leipzig,  and  then  for  Berlin,  making 
her  first  appearance  at  the  Konigstadt  theatre, 
August  3,  1825,  as  Isabella  in  the  'Italiana  in 
Algieri.' 

Henceforward  her  career  was  one  unbroken 
triumph.  She  made  her  cUbut  in  Paris  in  June 
1826,  ns  Rosina  in  the  '  Barbiere,*  and  became  a 
favourite  at  once.  Her  introduction  of  Rode's 
air  and  variations  created  a  furore.  She  sang 
also  in  the  '  Donna  del  Lago '  and  '  Italiana  in 
Algieri/  and  returned  to  Germany  in  July,  with 
heightened  prestige.  Everywhere  her  beauty, 
charming  voice,  and  exquisite  vocalisation  com- 
bined to  excite  an  admiration  amounting  to 
frenzy.  At  Gottingen  her  post-chaise  was  thrown 
into  the  river  by  the  ardent  crowd,  no  mortal 
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being  counted  worthy  to  make  use  of  it  after 
her.  Even  Ludwig  Borne,  after  commenting 
humorously  on  the  extravagance  of  the  pnUic, 
confesses  to  have  yielded  in  his  turn  to  the  pre- 
vailing infatuation.  Her  figure  was  slender  and 
mignonne,  her  hair  between  auburn  and  blonde, 
her  eyes  large,  and  her  features  delicate.  Her 
voice,  a  soprano  of  clear  and  pleasing  quality, 
was  specially  good  in  the  upper  register,  reaching 
the  £  in  alt  with  facility,  and  in  perfection  ^ 
execution  she  seems  to  have  been  unsurpassed 
by  any  singer  of  her  time.  But  she  was  ddScient 
in  dramatic  power,  and  only  appeared  to  the 
highest  advantage  in  works  of  a  light  and  pladd 
style.  On  her  return  to  Paris,  in  Januaiy  1828, 
she  essayed  parts  of  a  different  order,  such  ss 
Donna  Anna  and  Semirainide,  with  success^  but 
in  passion  and  emotion  never  rose  to  the  distinc- 
tion she  attained  as  a  songstress. 

In  England  she  appeared  first  on  April  19, 1 828, 
at  the  King's  Theatre,  as  Rosina,  and  met  with  s 
most  flattering  reception,  sharing  with  Malibnui 
the  honours  of  that  and  the  succeeding  sessosi. 
The  story  of  the  coolness  existing  between  the 
two,  and  of  how,  after  singing  together  the  duet 
from  'Semiramide'  at  a  concert,  matual  admirs- 
tlon  transformed  their  estrangement  into  wann 
firiendship,  is  well  known.  Mile.  Sontsg  ap- 
peared here  in  other  rdleg,  and  her  artistic  fsme 
was  enhanced  by  her  popularity  in  society. 

At  Berlin,  Mile,  ^ntag  had  formed  the  sc- 
quaintance  of  Count  Rossi,  then  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  Sardinia.  An  attachment  sprang  op 
between  them  and  was  followed  by  a  secret 
marriage.  It  was  feared  that  the  voung  diplo- 
mate's  future  might  be  compromised  were  he  to 
acknowledge  an  artiste  of  low  birth  as  his  wife. 
But  after  a  time  Count  Rossi's  efforts  to  procxue 
Court  sanction  to  his  union  were  successful — the 
King  of  Prussia  bestowed  a  patent  of  nobility  on 
the  lady,  who  henceforth  appeared  in  documents 
as  nie  de  Launsiein,  and  she  definitely  bade  fiue> 
well  to  artistic  life.  As  Countess  Rossi  she  ac- 
companied her  husband  to  the  Hague,  where  be 
was  representative  of  the  Sardinian  Court.  Oe- 
casionally  she  would  sing  for  public  charities,  in 
concerts  or  oratorio — a  Btyle  in  which  she  is  said 
to  have  been  unrivalled ;  still,  for  nearly  half 
her  lifetime  she  remained  lost  to  the  musical 
public,  following  the  career  of  her  husband  at  the 
courts  of  Holland,  Grermany,  and  Russia.  As  to 
her  domestic  felicity  and  the  character  of  her 
husband,  we  quote  the  positive  testimony  of  her 
brother,  Carl  Sontag,  *  Rossi  made  my  sister 
happy,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  Up  to 
tl^  day  of  her  death  they  loved  each  other  at 
on  their  wedding-day ! '  But  the  disorders  of 
1847-48  had  impair^  their  fortunes,  and  she 
was  tempted  to  return  to  the  opera.  It  wss 
notified  to  Rossi  that  he  might  retain  his  am- 
bassador's post,  if  he  would  formally  separate 
from  his  wife — on  the  tacit  understanding  that 
so  soon  as  her  operatic  career  was  concluded  she 
should  be  allowed  to  return  to  him.  This  he 
however  at  once  refused,  and  resigned  his  post, 
though  remaining  on  a  friendly  footing  with  the 
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Court.  Lumley,  then  manager  of  Her  Majesty^s 
Theatre,  having  offered  the  Counters  Rossi  £6000 
for  six  months,  it  was  accepted,  and  in  July  1849 
her  reappearance  in  London  as  '  Linda '  was  an- 
nounced. The  curiosity  excited  was  extreme. 
Her  voice  and  charms  were  unimpaired,  and  the 
unanimous  opinion  seems  to  have  been  that, 
in  the  words  of  Adolph  Adam,  she  now  united 
to  youth  and  freshness  the  qualities  of  a  finished 
artist.  Her  former  deficiencies  were  in  some 
measure  compensated  for  by  study  and  less 
girlish  appearance.  As  Amina,  though  Jenny 
Lind  was  fresh  in  the  public  memory,  she  was 
rapturously  received,  as  also  in  Desdeniona,  and 
Susanna  in  the  *Nozze,'  one  of  her  favourite 
parts,  and  pronounced  by  a  German  critic  the 
most  perfect  thing  he  had  seen  on  any  stage. 
Her  extraordinary  preservation  of  her  powers 
was  partly  due  no  doubt  to  long  exemption  from 
the  wear  and  tear  of  incessant  public  singing, 
but  Sontag  was  always  extremely  careful  of 
her  voice,  discarding  any  r6le  that  did  not  lie 
well  within  her  register.  Thus,  in  an  early 
contract  at  Berlin,  she  expressly  stipulates  that 
she  shall  not  be  bound  to  sing  in  the  operas  of 
8pontini  1 

After  a  tour  in  the  English  provinces  in  the 
winter  of  1849,  '^^^  went  to  Paris,  where  a  suc- 
cessful series  of  concerts,  also  under  Lumley's 
man^ement,  preceded  in  the  spring  of  1 850  her 
reappearance  at  Her  Majesty's  to  win  fresh 
laurels  as  Norina  in  *  Don  Pasquale,*  Elvira  in 
the  *Puritani,*  and  Miranda  in  Hal^vy^s  new 
opera  'La  Tempesta.'  As  Zerlina  and  the 
'Figlia  del  Beggimento,'  she  appeared  for  the 
first  time,  and  with  pre-eminent  success.  In  the 
Autumn  of  1850  she  sang  in  Italian  opera  at 
Paris,  Lumley  again  being  director  of  the  com- 
pany. During  this  season  Alary*s  *  Tre  Nozze ' 
was  produced,  and  the  polka-duet  between  Sontag 
And  Lablache  never  failed  to  send  the  public  into 
ecstasies.  It  was  brought  out  in  London  in  1 85 1 , 
with  similar  results.  During  this  season,  Mme. 
Sontag*s  last  in  London,  she  sang  in  a  round  of 
her  favourite  parts,  and  in  the  production  of 
« L'Enfant  Prodigue.* 

In  Germany,  wherever  she  went  she  carried 
all  before  her.  At  a  concert  at  Munich  she  was 
expressly  requested  to  stay  to  hear  the  last  piece. 
It  proved  to  be  a  *  Huldigungs  Chor ' — verses  com- 
posed expressly  in  her  honour  by  the  Crown 
l^rince,  and  set  to  music  by  Lachner. 

In  185  a  Mme.  Sontag  received  offers  from 
the  United  States,  which  tempted  her  tliither 
with  her  husband  in  the  autumn.  The  results 
were  brilliant.  Her  voice  was  strengthened  by 
the  climate,  and  at  this  time  she  could  sing  in 
'Lucrezia  Borgia*  and  the  'Figlia  del  Reggi- 
inento*  on  a  single  evening  without  over-fatigue ! 
Her  last  appearance  was  made  in  'Lucrezia*  at 
Mexico,  in  1854.  She  was  attacked  by  cholera, 
and  on  Jime  17  a  brief  illness  cut  short  a  life 
of  unchequered  prosperity. 

Berlioz,  remarking  on  the  fact  that  Sontag 
had  less  to  suffer  than  other  equally  famous 
singers  from  hostile  criticism  and  party  spirit. 
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ascribes  it  to  her  having  united  so  many  favourite 
qualities — sweetness  unsurpassed,  fabulous  agi- 
lity, perfect  intonation,  and  expression.  In  this 
last  her  scope  was  limited,  and  warranted  Cata- 
lani*s  nwtt  *  Elle  est  la  premiere  dans  son  genre, 
mais  son  genre  n*est  pas  le  premier.*  Her  success 
in  certain  pathetic  r6le»  must  be  attributed  to 
the  charm  of  her  singing.  She  used  to  say,  '  A 
Donna  Anna  over  her  father  s  corpse,  a  Pamina 
in  the  air  **  Ach  ich  fUhl's,**  who  cannot  move 
the  public  to  tears,  have  no  idea  of  Mozart.*  By 
her  delivexy  of  the  short  phrase  alone, '  Tamino, 
halt !  ich  muss  ihn  sehn,  sung  by  Pamina  be- 
hind the  scenes,  she  could  rouse  the  house  to  the 
stormiest  applause.  She  was  a  thorough  and 
conscientious  artist,  and  her  style  won  her  the 
special  favour  of  eminent  musicians.  Mendels- 
sohn entertained  the  highest  admiration  for  her, 
and  she  obtained  a  like  tribute  of  praise  from 
connoisseurs  in  every  country.  It  fell  to  her  lot 
to  achieve  an  international  popularity  and  fame 
never  before  accorded  to  a  German  singer.  [BT.] 

SOPRANO.    The  human  voice  of  the  highest 

pitch  or  range.    Its  peculiar  clef  (called 

the  Soprano  Clef)  is  the  C-clef  upon  the    :M= 
first   line  of  our  treble  stave;   but  in     jHl 
modem  times  this  has  been  almost  superseded 
by  the  treble  or  G-clef  on  tho  second  line. 

The  word  '  Soprano  *  is  etymologically  s3mony- 
mous  with  'Sovrano/  the  head,  chief,  or  highest. 
In  the  present  day  the  soprano  is  the  highest 
natural  voice  of  women  and  boys— the  artificial 
soprani  belonging  to  the  past ;  and  in  women  it 
is,  perhaps,  the  voice  which  varies  most  in  com- 

Eass.  [See  Singing.]  That  of  Agujari  is  the 
ighest  and  most  extended  on  record,  and  that  of 
TiTJENS  one  of  the  largest  in  quality  and  power. 
But,  as  with  other  voices,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
compass  alone,  but  of  timbre.  Many  mezzo- 
soprani  can  sing  higher  notes  than  many  soprani ; 
but  there  is  a  middle  to  every  voice,  which,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find,  and  about  this  the 
tessitura  (literally  texture)  of  the  music  and  the 
practice  should  be  woven.  Tessitura  is  the  techni- 
cal term  used  by  the  Italians  to  signify  the  notes  or 
part  of  the  scale  upon  which  music  is  framed,  and 
though,  as  said  above,  a  mezzo-soprano  may  sing 
higher  notes  than  a  soprano,  it  would  generally  be 
found  distressing  to  the  former  voice  to  dwell  upon 
that  part  of  the  scale  upon  which  even  a  limited 
soprano  part  is  written.  No  one  can  say  that  F 
on  the  line  is  a  high  note  for  a  soprano,  and  yet 
'  Voi  che  sapete '  (which  never  goes  above  F)  is 
found  a  trying  song  by  some  limited  soprani,  the 
tessitura  being  high.  [See  TJEfi»iTURA.]  Faustina, 
Cuzzoni,  Mingotti,  Anastasia  Robinson,  Mara, 
Banti,  Catalani,  Mrs.  Billington,  and  Miss  Paton 
are  some  of  the  principal  soprani  of  bygone  days, 
possessing  exceptionally  good  voices  ;  nnd  those 
of  Grisi,  Clara  Novello,  Titjens,  and  Adelina  Patti, 
may  perhaps  be  considered  the  four  best  natural 
soprano  voices  of  modem  times.  Some  great 
singers  have  depended  more  upon  their  artistic 
excellence  than  upon  their  voices — Pasta  and 
Persiani  for  example.  Jenny  Lind  made  her 
voice  what  it  was.     Massive  soprano  voices  are 
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found  amongst  the  GermanSi  of  which  Madame 
Kudersdorff  was  an  instance^  but  they  are  chiefly 
adapted  to  declamatory  singing.  A  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  soprano  leggiero,  the  exact  opposite 
of  the  last-mentioned  voice,  was  Madame  Stock- 
liausen,  who  was  very  popular  on  account  of  the 
musical  quality  of  her  voice  and  the  faultless 
manner  of  her  execution.  But  she  was  unim- 
passioned,  and  though  there  was  a  great  charm 
about  her  rendering  of  her  native  Swiss  airs,  her 
performance  of  such  songs  as  Meyerbeer*s  *Idole 
de  ma  vie'  (Bobert  le  Diable)  was  almost  that  of 
a  musical  box.  The  great  artificial  soprani  of  the 
17th,  1 8th,  and  the  early  part  of  the  present 
centuries  were  Ferri,  Pasqualini,  *Nicolini  (after* 
wards  changing  to  contralto),  Bernacchi,  Cafla> 
relli,  and  Farinelli  (the  two  greatest),  Carestini, 
Gizziello.Guarducci,  Aprile.  Millioo,  Pacchierotti, 
■  Crescentinii  Velluti,  etc.  Pergetti  was  the  last 
of  the  tribe  who  sang  in  England. 

Tiiere  are  some  high  Mezzo-soprani  that,  during 
the  years  of  youth  and  vigour,  contrive  to  sing 
soprano  music,  but  the  voice  will  not  continue 
to  bear  the  strain,  and  tlie  result,  after  a  time, 
baneful  alike  to  singer  and  hearer,  is  extreme 
harshness  in  the  upper  notes,  with  frequent  false 
intonation,  hollowness  or  emptiness  of  the 
middle  of  the  voice,  and  flaccid  gruffness  upon 
the  lower  notes,  and  in  many  cases  early  total 
failure  of  the  vocal  powers.  The  low  mezzo- 
soprano,  which  might  be  called  mezzo-contralto, 
can  generally  make  a  shift  to  sing  contralto 
music,  but  the  voice  lacks  the  heavy  lower  notes 
necessary  to  give  the  music  its  full  effect.  It  is 
in  the  large  spaces  of  our  modem  concert-halls 
that  these  deflciencies  make  themselves  most  felt. 
The  true  mezzo-soprano,  not  forced  out 
of  its  proper  limit,  la  a  very  fine  type  of 
voice.  The  mezzo-soprano  clef,  now  dis- 
used, is  the  C-def  on  the  second  line.    [H.C.D.] 

SORDINI,  Mutes"  or  Dampers  (Fr.  Sourdine ; 
Ger.  Ddmpfer.  The  term  occurs  in  Sema  sor- 
dini; Con  sordini).  The  violin  Sordino  has  been 
described  and  figured  imder  Mote,  and  some 
further  remarks  are  given  below. 

In  the  pianoforte  the  contrivance  is  called  in 
English  the  damper.  The  first  pianofortes,  as 
we  find  Cristofori^s  and  Silbermann's,  were  made 
without  stops.  In  course  of  time  a  practice 
common  with  the  harpsichord  was  followed  in 
the  pianoforte,  and  led  the  way  to  the  now  in- 
dispensable pedals. 

The  first  stops  were  used  to  raise  the  dampers; 
and  by  two  brass  knobs  on  the  player^s  left  hand 
the  dampers  could  be  taken  entirely  off  the 
strings  in  two  divisions,  bass  and  treble.  C.  P. 
E.  Bach,  in  his  *  Versuch,*  makes  few  references 
to  the  pianoforte ;  but  in  the  edition  of  1797  he 
remarks  (p.  268)  that  the  undamped  register  of 
the  Fortepiano  is  the  most  agreeable,  and  that, 
with  due  care,  it  is  the  most  charming  of  keyed 
instruments  for  improvising  ('fantasiren').    The 

1  Erroneonily  claiMd  amoriRtt  Mrlj  lenon  under  SiifeiNO. 

a  It  will  Do  noticed  that  the  metaphors  at  the  root  of  the  Italian 
and  Kngltsh  terms  are  deafness  In  the  one  case  and  dumbneH  In  the 
other. 
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higher  treble  of  the  piano  is  not  now  damped. 
These  short  strings  Tibrate  in  unison  with  the 
overtones  of  deeper  notes,  and,  as  a  distinguished 
pianoforte-maker  has  said,  give  life  io  the  whole 
instrument.^  The  musical  terms  '  Senza  sordini* 
and  'Con  sordini'  applied  to  the  damper-stops 
were  used  exclusively  by  Beethoven  in  his  earlier 
sonatas.  He  did  not  use  the  now  familiar  *Ped.' 
or '  Pedal,*  because  the  pedal  was  of  recent  intny 
duction,  and  was  less  commonly  employed  thia 
the  stops,  which  every  little  square  piano  then 
had.  The  'Genouilli^re  *  or  knee^pedal  replaced 
the  damper  stops  in  the  German  Grands.  For 
the  Italian  words  signifying  Without  and  With 
dampers  the  signs  ^  and  ^  were  substituted 
by  Steibelt,  and  eventually  became  fixed  as  the 
constant  equivalents.  The  oldest  dated  sf^nare 
piano  existing,  one  of  Zumpe's  of  1 766,  has  the 
damper  stops  ;  as  to  the  Genouilli^re,  Mozart  tells 
UH  (letter,  Oct.  1777)  how  Stein  had  one  in  his 
improved  Grand,  and  M.  Mahillon's  Stein  of  1 7S0 
or  thereabouts,  accordingly  has  one.  There  is 
one  in  Mozart*s  Walther  Grand  at  Salzburg,  and 
in  each  of  the  two  Huhn  (Berlin)  Grands  of 
1790,  or  earlier,  preserved  at  Potsdam.  The 
acUon  of  the  Genouillibre  consists  of  two  levers 
which  descend  a  little  below  the  key-bottom  of 
the  piano,  and  meet  opposite  the  knees  of  the 
player,  who  pressing  the  levers  together,  by  an 
upward  thrust  moves  a  bar  which  takes  the 
whole  of  the  dampers  off  the  strings. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  employment  of 
the  Genouillibre  was  that  of  the  piano  stop 
(German  'Harfenzug*  Fr.  'C^este'),  afterwarJi 
transferred,  like  the  dampers,  to  a  pedaL  An 
interesting  anonymous  Louis  Quinze  square  piano 
belonging  to  the  painter  M.  Gosselin  of  Brussels, 
has  this  Celeste  as  a  stop.  Its  origin  is  clesrlj 
the  harp-stop  of  the  harpsichord,  the  pieces  cX 
leather  being  turned  over  so  as  to  be  interposed 
between  the  hammers  and  the  strings.* 

A  note  of  directions  for  the  use  of  the  pedals 
prefixed  to  Steibelt's  three  sonatas,  op.  35,  gives 
an  approximate  date  to  the  use  of  the  pedals  be- 
coming recognised,  and  put  under  the  composer's 
direction,  instead  of  being  left  entirely  to  the 
fancy  of  the  player.  He  says:  'The  Author 
wishing  to  make  more  Variety  on  the  Piano  Forte 
finds  it  necessary  to  make  use  of  the  Pedals,  by 
which  alone  the  tones  can  be  united,  but  it  re* 
quires  to  use  them  with  care,  without  whidi,  in 
going  from  one  chord  to  another.  Discord  and 
Confusion  would  result.  Hereafter  the  Anth<v 
in  all  his  Compositions  will  make  use. of  the 
following  signs  to  denote  the  Pedals. 

^  The  Pedal  which  raises  the  dampers. 

¥lc  The  Piano  Pedal. 

4w  To  take  the  foot  off  the  Pedal  that  was 
used  before.* 

s  Even  In  Vlrdung  a.d.  liQI.  we  find  the  practlM  of  leavlnf  sjn- 
pathetic  strings  In  the  clarichords ;  as  he  sajs  to  atrenttfa^  the 
resonance. 

4  In  the  article  Fidals  we  attrlbated  the  introduction  of  th« 
'Celeste'  to  Sebastian  Erard ;  but  as  now  named  -we  are  dispoMd 
to  place  this  Icind  of  pedal  earlier,  tince  it  was  in  cuch  gcnenJ  lut 
in  18th  century  German  pianos,  the  ideas  of  which,  whether  origieally 
German  or  Freich.  Krard  appears  at  first  to  hare  adopted  as  tlw 
basis  for  his  experiments. 
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Steibelt's  op.  35  was  published  in  1799,  by 
Longman,  Clemen ti  &  Co.^ 

The  leather  was  applied  in  one  length  to  mute 
the  strings  more  effectually,  and  was  theh  called 
in  French  '  Sourdine.*  John  Broadwood  was  the 
first  to  put  the  *sordin' — as  the  term  occurs  in 
his  patent  of  1783 — upon  a  foot  pedal;  he  put 
the  dampers  upon  a  pedal  at  the  same  time,  and 
for  fifty  years  the  pedal-foot  was  cloven,  to  divide 
the  dampers  into  bass  and  treble  sections,  as  the 
stops  had  previously  been  divided  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  use  of  the  pianissimo  mute  was 
indicated  by  the  Italian  word  'Sordino.'  Mr. 
Franklin  Taylor  has  pointed  out  to  the  writer  the 
use  of  this  term  in  the  sense  of  a  mute  as  late  as 
Thalberg*s  op.  41  (Ashdown's  edition)  :^ 
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The  'Verschiebung,*  or  shifting  pedal,  for  shift- 
ing the  hammer  first  to  two  strings  and  then 
to  one  (una  corda),  ultimately  gained  the  day 
over  the  muted  pedals  or  stops.  The  effect  of 
the  'oma  corda'  was  charming,  and  is  expressly 
indicated  by  Beethoven  in  his  G  major  Concerto, 
in  op.  106,  etc.  The  pp  and  ppp  soft  pedal  in 
course  of  time  shared  the  fate  of  the  divided 
damper  pedal :  such  refinements  were  banished 
as  being  of  small  service  in  large  rooms.  In  the 
six -pedal  Viennese  Grand  of  Nanette  Stein  at 
Windsor  Castle,  the  *  Verschiebung'  and  *  Harfen- 
zug'  co-exist.'     The  latter  has  of  late  years 

1  8t«lbelt  gires  a  deMriptlon  of  th«  pedals,  with  hU signs  for  them, 
In  his  '  Mdthode  de  Piano.'  first  published  bj  Janet.  Parb.  1805.  He 
names  Clementl.  Du>»«k  and  Cramer  as  having  adopted  his  signs. 
They  difler  from  and  are  better  than  Adam's  (M^thode  de  Piano  du 
Cotiserratolre).  also  published  In  Paris,  IMS.  Stelbelt  calls  the  '  una 
corda  *  eeletl*. 

s  The  remaining  pedals  In  Kanette  Stein's  Grand  are  the '  Fagotzug,' 

■  by  which  a  piece  of  card  or  stiff  paper  Is  brought  Into  partial  contact 

with  the  strings,  and  the  '  Janissary '  drum  and  triangle.  SeeSTBiii. 


again  come  forward,  at  first  in  oblique  pianos 
that  could  not  shift,  and  since  more  generally ; 
and  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  gained  the  favour 
of  amateurs.  The  material  used  is  cloth  or 
felt.  [A.J.H.] 

Most  instruments  are  capable  of  having  their 
tone  dulled  for  particular  effects,  and  this  is 
accomplished  by  partially  preventing  the  vibra- 
tions by  the  interposition  of  a  foreign  substance. 
Violins  are  muted  either  by  placing  a  wooden 
or  brass  instrument  [see  Mute]  upon  the  bridge, 
or  by  slipping  a  coin  or  strip  of  horn  between 
the  strings  above  the  bridge.  These  two  means 
produce  different  results.  The  brass  mute  is  so 
heavy  as  to  entirely  extinguish  the  tone,  espe- 
cially of  a  small  or  inferior  violin;  while  the  strip 
of  horn  sometimes  produces  scarcely  any  effect 
at  all.  A  penny  squeezed  between  the  bridge 
and  tailpiece  produces  just  the  right  effect. 
The  brass  mute  should  be  reserved  as  a  special 
effect  of  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mutes 
for  the  Cello  and  Double-bass  are  rarely  made 
heavy  enough,  and  this  has  given  rise  to  the 
erroneous  idea  (see  Prout*s  l^^eatise  on  Instru- 
mentation, pp.  33,  38)  that  mutes  do  not  produce 
much  effect  on  these  instruments.  The  doublcr 
bass  mutes  used  by  the  present  writer  are  of 
brass,  and  weigh  rather  over  a  pound.  They 
produce  a  beautiful  veiled  tone,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  larger  patteniod  basses  would  bear 
even  a  heavier  mute. 

Brass  instruments  can  be  muted  in  three  ways. 
The  first  and  most  effective  is — as  in  'stopping' 
a  horn — the  introduction  of  the  closed  hand  or  a 
rolled-up  handkerchief  into  the  bell.  This  raises 
the  pitch  of  the  instrument,  but  produces  a  good 
muffled  tone.  The  second  way  is  by  inserting  a 
pear-shaped  piece  of  wood  covered  with  leather 
into  the  bell,  which  it  fits,  small  studs  allowing 
a  portion  of  the  wind  to  pass.  The  tone  thus 
produced  is  thin,  nasal,  and  unpleasing.  Wagner 
has  frequently  used  it  (Siegfried,  Acts  i  and  a  ; 
Meistersinger,  last  scene)  as  a  comic  effect,  imi- 
tating the  sound  of  a  toy-trumpet.  The  third 
means  produces  a  very  distant-sounding,  but  still 
more  nasal  quality  of  tone,  and  is  known  to 
orchestral  players  as  the  *  coffee-pot  effect.'  It 
is  obtained  by  allowing  the  sound  to  issue  fix>m 
the  small  end  of  a  small  double  cone  of  metal, 
styled  the  'echo  attachment.'  A  good  comet 
player  can,  by  these  three  devices,  produce  on 
his  instrument  exact  imitations  of  the  horn,  oboe, 
and  bagpipe. 

Trombones,  Tubas,  etc.,  can  also  be  muted  in 
the  same  way,  though  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
instance  in  orchestral  music.  The  effect  of  an 
entire  military  band  con  tardini  would  be  very 
curious  and  striking,  but  almost  impracticable, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  in  tune. 

It  has  been  firequently  stated  that  'Berlioz 
muted  the  Clarinet  by  enveloping  the  bell  in  a 
bag  of  chamois  leather,'  and  that '  The  Oboes  in 
Handel's  time  were  muted  by  placing  a  ball  of 
cotton  wool  in  the  bell.'  But  these  devices  only 
afi'ect  the  bottom  note  of  the  instrument,  as  all 
others  issue  from  the  holes  and  not  from  the  bell 
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at  all.  The  writer  has  tried  the  effect  of  en- 
veloping the  entire  instrument  in  a  bag  of  wash- 
leather,  from  which  the  mouthpiece  alone 
emerges.  A  slit  on  each  side  admits  the  hands 
'  of  the  player,  and  a  stifled  tone  is  the  result, 
not,  however,  of  sufficiently  striking  peculiarity 
to  warrant  its  use  as  a  special  effect ;  while  the 
quick  rise  of  temperature  inside  the  bag  throws 
the  instrument  out  of  tune  directly. 

The  laying  of  any  substance,  even  a  handker- 
chief,  on  the  kettledrums  is  sufficient  to  check 
the  vibrations  and  produce  a  muffled  effect.  In 
the  *  Dead  March'  the  big  drum  is  usually  beaten 
enveloped  in  its  cover. 

Vanous  means  have  been  used  to  obtain  tour- 
dine  effects  from  voices.  Berlios,  like  Gossec 
before  him  [see  vol.  i.  6iial  has  employed  the 
device  of  a  onorus  in  a  room  behind  the  orchestra 
('  L'Enfance  du  Christ')  and  the  interposition  of 
a  veil,  or  curtain  ('Lelio*).  He  has  also  sug- 
gested that  the  chorus  should  hold  their  music 
before  their  mouths,  or  should  sing  with  their 
backs  to  the  audience.  One  important  effect, 
however,  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has 
received.  French  composers,  especially  Gounod, 
are  fond  of  that  striking  device  called  d  houche 
fermie.  The  choir  humt  an  accompaniment  with- 
out words,  keeping  the  mouth  quite,  or  nearly, 
closed.  But  composers  have  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  several  totally  distinct  effects  may  be 
thus  produced,  and  they  usually  confuse  the 
matter  still  more  by  writing  the  sound  'A-a-a' 
underneath  the  musio-^just  the  very  sound  which 
can  not  possibly  be  produced  by  a  closed  mouth. 
The  effect  would  be  better  designated  by  writing 
the  exact  sound  intended,  and  consequently  the 
exact  position  of  the  mouth.  For  instance,  by 
closing  the  lips  entirely,  the  sound  of  'n'  or  'm' 
may  be  hummed  through  the  nose.  By  opening 
the  lips  slightly  either  of  the  vowel-sounds  may 
be  used,  each  making  a  distinct  effect.  Comical 
and  quite  original  effects  might  be  got  by  sustain- 
ix^  such  si)unds  as '  z-z  *  (buzzed),  *  r-r  *  (rattled), 
or  'U'  (pursing  up  the  lips).  These,  however, do 
not  properly  belong  to  our  subject. 

The  concealed  orchestra  at  Bayreuth  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  a  whole  orchestra  with  the  tone  veiled 
and  covered.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  satis- 
factory result  of  this  plan.  However  good  for 
Wagner's  heavy  scoring  it  would  probably  spoil 
such  instrumentation  as  that  of  Gounod  or  Ber- 
lioz. [F.C.] 

SORIA,  D£,  Jdles  Diaz,  a  remarkable  baritone 
singer,  was  bom  of  Jewish  Portuguese  parents  at 
Bourdeaux,  April  28, 1843.  His  musical  ability 
showed  itself  early,  and  at  13  he  already  sang 
solos.  Though  a  member,  and  a  very  active 
member,  of  a  wine  house  in  his  native  city,  and 
therefore  strictly  an  amateur,  M.  de  Soria  is  as 
widely  known  as  if  he  were  a  professional  musi- 
cian, which  he  might  well  have  been  had  he 
chosen  to  forsake  commerce  for  music.  He  has 
chosen  to  combine  both.  He  has  travelled  over 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  has  produced 
the  same  remarkable  effect  everywhere  from  the 
singular  beauty  of  his  voice,  and  the  exquisite 
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taste  and  tact  with  which  he  manajp^  it.  In 
Rome,  Venice,  ViennA,  Paris,  St.  PetersbuTg, 
and  Athens  (where  he  assisted  in  founding  the 
Conservatoire),  and  in  other  cities  of  the  Con* 
tinent  he  is  well  known  in  the  best  and  highest 
musical  circles.  The  same  in  London,  ^ch 
he  visited  in  1867  <^^  ^^7h  >^d  where  he 
made  many  and  lasting  friends.  Gonnod.  Feli- 
cien  David,  Massenet,  Lenepven,  Faure  and 
others,  have  written  pieces  expressly  for  him, 
and  his  interpretations  of  the  songa  dT  Schubeft 
and  Schumann  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  He 
has  appeared  also  on  the  boards  both  at  Parii 
and  Nice  with  success.  His  voice  is  a  high  bsri- 
tone,  and  his  management  of  it  peculiarly  good 
and  effective.  [6.] 

SORIANO  (or  SURIANO,  or  SURIANI), 
Fbamoesco,  was  bom  at  Rome  in  1549,  and 
at  the  age  of  15  entered  the  choir  at  S.  John 
lAteran.  After  the  breaking  of  hia  voice  lis  I 
became  a  pupil  of  Montanari,  then  of  G.  M.  | 
Nanini,  and  lastly  of  Palestrina.  After  this  his 
fame  went  on  always  increasing.  In  1 581  we 
find  him  Maestro  di  cappella  at  S.  Ludovioo  da 
Francesi ;  in  1 587  at  S.  Maria  Maggiore ;  in  1 599 
at  S.  John  Lateran.  He  returned  however  to 
S.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  in  1603  made  his  final 
step  to  the  h^  of  the  choir  of  S.  Peter's.  He 
di^  in  Jan.  1620,  and  was  buried  at  S.  Maria 
Maggiore.  Soriano  published  hia  first  woric  in 
1581,  a  book  of  madrigals  k  5.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  in  1592  ;  by  two  books  k  4, 
1601,  i6oa ;  by  a  book  of  masses  for  4,  5  and  6 
voices,  1609;  <ui^  ^y  <^  collection  of  110  canoof 
on  *Ave  Maris  Stella.*  His  last  work  was  a 
Magnificat  and  Passione  k  4,  Rome  161 9,  con- 
taining his  portrait.  A  complete  list  of  his  worti 
is  given  in  Kiesewetter^s  Baini,  p.  233.  He 
will  be  remembered  longest  for  having  arranged 
Palestrina's  Missa  Papse  Marcelli  for  8  voioee. 
The  Passion  already  mentioned,  a  Magnificat 
and  5  Antiphons,  are  included  in  Proske's  Mo- 
SICA  DiTiNA,  vols.  iii.  and  iv.,  and  a  Masses  ia 
the  *  Selectus  novus.'  [G.] 

SORIANO-FUERTES,  Mabtako,  a  Spaniih 
composer  and  litterateur,  according  to  Riemann 
was  the  son  of  a  musician,  and  so  detennined  in 
his  pursuit  of  music  that  though  forced  into  a 
cavalry  regiment  he  left  it  for  the  musical  career. 
His  works  were  many,  and  in  many  spheres ;  in 
1 84 1  he  founded  a  periodical  *  Iberia  musical  y 
literaria';  in  1843  oecame  teacher  in  the  Con- 
servatoire at  Madrid;  in  1844  director  of  the 
Lyceums  at  Cordova,  Seville,  and  Cadiz ;  con- 
ductor of  the  opera  at  Seville,  Cadiz,  and  (185  a) 
at  Barcelona,  where  he  founded  the  'Gaoeta 
Musical  Barcelonesa '  in  1 860.  During  this  period 
he  wrote  several  '  Zarguelas  *  or  operettas ;  but 
it  is  from  his  literary  works  that  he  will  derive 
his  chief  fame — '  Musica  Arabo-Espaflola  *  ( 1 853) ; 
'  History  of  Spanish  music  from  the  Phoenicians 
down  to  1850 '  (4  vols.  1855-59);  'Memoir  on  the 
Choral  Societies  of  Spain,  and  'Spain,  artistic 
and  industrial  in  the  Exposition  of  1867.'  Soriano 
died  at  Madrid  in  April  1880.  [G.] 
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SOSTENUTO,  *BU0tained';  a  direction  which 
hae  of  late  come  to  be  used  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  ambiguity.  It  originally  signified  that 
the  notes  were  to  be  held  for  their  full  value,  and 
was  thus  equivalent  to  tenuto ;  but  in  music  of  the 
modem  '  romantic  *  school  it  very  often  has  the 
same  meaning  as  meno  mosto,  or  something  be- 
tween that  and  ntenu/o— i.e.  the  passage  so 
marked  is  to  be  played  at  a  uniform  rate  of 
decreased  speed  until  the  words  a  tempo  occur. 
No  precise  rule  can  be  given  for  its  interpreta* 
tion,  as  its  use  varies  with  different  masters,  and 
even  in  di£ferent  works  by  the  same  master.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  its  use  is 
in  the  Introduction  to  Beethoven's  Symphony 
No.  7,  which  is  marked  Poco  sostenuto  only,  witn 
no  direction  as  to  speed.  The  *  Meeresstille*  in 
his  op.  113  is  SoBteniUo,  the  Preludium  before 
the  Benedictus  in  the  Mass  in  D  is  Soatenuto  ma 
non  iroppOf  and  the  Kyrie  of  the  same  work 
Assai  toslenuto.  So  is  the  Introduption  to  the 
A  minor  Quartet,  op.  133.  Here  we  have  all  the 
varieties.  [J.A.F.M.] 

SOSTINENTE  PIANOFORTE.  The  term 
implies  a  pianoforte  capable  of  producing  a  sus* 
tained  sound,  such  as  that  of  the  organ,  har- 
monium,  or  violin.  It  must  however  be  borne 
in  mind  that  by  giving  the  pianoforte  this 
power  of  sustaining  sound,  the  special  character 
of  the  instrument  is  transformed,  and  in  point  of 
fskci  the  *BOBtinente'  pianoforte  ia  a  pianoforte 
in  name  only.  It  is  the  rapid  diminution  of  the 
fugitive  tone  that  raises  the  ordinary  pianoforte 
to  that  ideal  terrain  wherein  it  Bnds  one  of  its 
chief  excellences,  the  prerogative  of  freedom 
finom  cloying ;  the  emotion  of  the  hearer  entering 
actively  into  the  appreciation  of  its  unsubstantitd 
tones,  while  it  is  rather  taken  captive  by  the  more 
material  tones  of  sostinente  instruments.  Qnder 
the  head  of  Piano -Vioun  the  Hurdy  Gurdy  is 
referred  to  as  the  germ  of  sostinente  keyed- 
instruments;  and  allied  to  the  harpsichord  we 
next  meet  with  it  in  the  Gambenwerk  of  Hans 
Haydn  of  Nuremberg,  dating  about  1610.  The 
Lyrichord,  patented  by  Roger  Plenius  in  London 
in  1 741,  demands  notice  as  being  a  harpsichord 
strung  with  wire  and  catgut,  made  on  the  sosti- 
nente principle,  and  actuated  by  moving  wheels 
instead  of  the  usual  quills,  so  that  the  bow  of  the 
violin  and  the  organ  were  imitated.  There  is  no 
specification  to  the  patent,  but  a  magazine  article 
of  ^755*  ui  the  possession  of  the  writer,  gives 
a  dxawing  and  complete  description  of  the  in- 
strument, which  was  otherwise  remarkable  for 
sustaining  power  by  screws,  springs,  and  balanced 
tension  weights  for  tuning ;  for  silver  covering  to 
the  bass  strings,  like  the  largest  'Bass- violins'; 
for  the  use  of  iron  to  counteract  the  greater  pull 
of  the  octave-strings  (in  the  drawing  there  are 
apparently  four  iron  bars  connecting  the  wrest- 
piank  and  soundboard,  thus  anticipating  the  later 
introduction  of  steel  arches  in  grand  pianofortes 
for  similar  service) ;  and  lastly  for  the  Swell  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  lid  or  cover  into  two  parts, 
one  of  which  is  moveable  up  and  down  by  means 
of  a  pedal  governed  by  the  foot  of  the  player, 
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a  practice  followed  by  Kirkman  in  his  harpsi- 
chords, and  perhaps  by  Shudi,  until  he  introduced, 
about  1766,  his  important  improvement  of  the 
Venetian  Swell.  Another  patent  of  Plenius,  in 
1745,  added  the  'Welch  harp,'  or  buff  stop  (in 
his  patent  by  a  pedal),  to  the  instrument.  We 
have  thus  dwelt  upon  the  Lyrichord  because  as 
an  ingenious  combination  01  inventions  its  im- 
portance cannot  be  gainsaid.^  Another  'Sosti* 
nente*  harpsichord  was  the  '  Celestina  *  of  Adam 
Walker,  patented  in  London  in  177a.  An 
important  '  Sostinente '  instrument  was  the  *  Qa- 
viol'  or  'Finger-keyed  Viol,'  the  invention  of 
Dr.  John  Isaac  Hawkins  of  Bordertown,  New 
Jersey,  U.  S.  A.,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  who 
also  invented  the  ever-pointed  pencil,  and,  more 
to  our  purpose,  the  real  upright  pianoforte,  which, 
in  the  article  Pianoforte,  we  have  erroneously 
attributed  to  his  father,  Isaac  Hawkins,  who  we 
find  merely  patented  the  invention  for  his  son  in 
London  in  1800.'  This  upright  piano  (called 
'  portable  grand ')  and  the  '  C^viol,'  which  was 
in  form  like  a  cabinet  piano,  with  ringbow 
mechanism  for  the  sostinente,  were  introduced  to 
the  public  in  a  concert  at  Philadelphia,  by  the 
inventor,  June  31, 1803.  There  is  a  description 
of  the  Claviol  in  Rees^s  Cyclopsedia,  18 19,  and 
also  in  the  Mechanic*s  Magazine  for  1845,  no. 
xi5o>  p.  133.  About  Hawkins  himself  there 
are  interestmg  particulars  in  Scribner's  Magazine 
(aj>.  1880),  in  an  article  on  'Bordertown  and 
the  Bonapartes.'  Hawkins  was  in  England  in 
1813  and  14,  exhibiting  his  Claviol,  and  in  the 
latter  vear  complained  of  his  idea  being  appro- 
priated by  others  through  the  expiration  of  his 
patent.  He  afterwards  lived  here  and  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers.  Isaac  Mott's '  Sostinente  Piano  Forte,' 
patented  by  him  in  181 7,  was  a  further  deve- 
lopment of  the  idea,  and  is  fully  described  in  the 
patent,  no.  4098.  Mott  claimed  the  power  to 
mcrease  or  diminish  the  tone  at  will;  and  by 
rollers  acting  on  silken  threads,  set  in  action  by 
a  pedal,  the  'sostinente*  was  brought  into  action 
or  stopped.  Mott*8  instrument  had  some  success, 
he  being  at  the  time  a  fashionable  pinnoforte- 
maker.  This  article  should  be  read  with  Piano- 
Violin,  which  it  completes;  also  with  Melo- 
PIANC'  [A.J.H.] 

SOTO,  Francesco,  bom  1534  »*  Langa  in 
Spain,  entered  the  college  of  the  Pope's  Chapel 
June  8,  1563.  He  was  a  friend  of  St.  Philip 
Neri,  and  in  Dec.  1575  took  the  direction  of  the 
music  in  the  Oratory  founded  by  him.  He  also 
founded  the  first  Carmelite  convent  in  Rome. 
He  published  the  3rd  and  4th  books  of  Laudi 
Spirituali  (1588,  1591)  in  continuation  of  the 
two  edited  by  G.  Animuccia,  and  died  as  Dean 
of  the  Pope's  Chapel,  Sept.  35,  1619. 

Soto  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Sixtus  V.  and 
was  consulted  by  him  as  to  the  appointments  to 
the  chapel.  [G.] 

1  Plenius  U  laid  to  hare  b«en  Uie  flnt  to  attempt  to  make  a 
pianoforte  In  England. 

>  Meean.  Broadwood  own  one  of  these  original  upright 'lnstra« 
menta. 

>  Mr.  B.  B.  Prot»er  of  the  Patent  Office  has  supplied  the  tcbrences 
to  the  Olavtol. 
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SOTTO  VOCE,  *Q]ider  the  voice/  in  an 
undertone ;  a  direction  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  vocal  music,  where  its  meaning  is  obvious. 
It  is  transferred  however  to  instrumental  music, 
where  its  meaning  is  less  clear.  By  some  per- 
formers it  is  considered  that  the  diminution  in 
tone  should  be  produced  by  artificial  means,  as 
by  the  soft  pedal  on  the  piano,  or  the  sordino  on 
the  strings,  while  others  take  it  as  simply  equiva- 
lent to  a  Icind  of  pp.  It  may  be  taken  as  a 
universal  rule  that  a  sort  of  hushed  effect  is  in- 
tended. A  notable  instance  of  its  use  occurs  in 
the  opening  of  the  Choral  Symphony.  [J.A.F.M.] 

SOUNDBOARD  or  SOUNDING  BOARD. 
Another  word  for  Bellt  [see  vol.i.  p.  220].  The 
wood  employed  for  the  soundboards  of  European 
instruments,  on  account  of  its  resonant  qualities, 
is  the  light  and  elastic  Abies  Excelaa  or  Spruce 
Fir.  [A.J.H.] 

SOUNDHOLES,  or  f-HOLES,  two  cui-vilinear 

openings  in  the  belly  of  a  stringed  instrument,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  bridge.    They  are  popularly 


Fig.  I. 
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supposed  to  let  out  the  sound ;  but  they  are  in 
fact  indispensable  to  its  production.  But  for  tbe 
soundholee  the  belly  of  the  fiddle  would  remara 
stiff  and  motionless  under  the  bow.  By  cutting 
the  soundholes  on  each  side,  the  thick  central 
section  of  the  belly,  extending  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  block,  and  fortified  by  the  bar,  is 
liberated  in  the  middle,  and  vibrates  readily 
under  the  bow.  It  communicates  its  vibratioD 
to  the  rest  of  the  instrument,  and  musical  tone 
is  the  result.  It  is  obvious  that  the  vibration  of 
the  central  section  must  be  considerably  affected 
by  the  place,  sixe,  and  shape  of  the  soundholef : 
and  their  true  place  and  size,  like  that  of  the 
bridge,  was  first  determined  by  the  maken  <ii 
Cremona  about  the  end  of  the  17th  centmy. 
Their  shape  is  considerably  older. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  development  of  the  sound- 
hole  from  its  primitive  form.  The  primitive 
soundhole  was  round,  like  that  of  the  guitar, 
Fig.  I  (from  a  painting  in  the  Florence  gallery). 
Experiment  soon  proved  that  it  was  better  to 
leave  the  central  section  entire  from  top  to  bottco^ 

Fig.  3. 
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and  to  cut  out  only  the  lateral  edges  of  the  circle 
on  each  side,  crescentwise  (Fig.  a).  The  circular 
soundhole  was  thus  transformed  into  a  pair  of 
crescents,  turned  face  to  face;  and  this  continued 
to  be  the  normal  form  of  soundholes  in  the  14th 
and  15  th  centuries.  Fig.  3,  a  tenor  viol  fix)m 
a  picture  by  Montagna  in  the  Accademia,  MUan, 
is  a  late  specimen.  The  expedient  of  placing 
them  back  to  back  (Fig.  4)  is  as  old  as  the 


Fig.  4. 
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middle  of  the  14th  century.     This  design  event- 
ually prevailed  for  the  viol  in  the  i6th  century. 


and  remained  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  viol 
tribe  as  long  as  viols  continued  to  be  made. 
(Fig.  4  is  from  a  laxge  Viola  da  Gamba,  by 
Henry  Key  of  Southwark  161 1.)  It  was  used 
for  the  Viola  da  Gamba  in  England  as  late  ai 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  in  France 
somewhat  later.  It  still  survives  in  the  hurdy* 
gurdy.    [See  Hurdy-Gurdt,  vol.  i.  p.  758.] 

The  modem  soundhole  with  a  contrary  flexure 
was  developed  from  the  crescent  soundhole  by 
reversing  the  lower  half  of  the  figure  (see  Fig.  2). 
In  some  early  instruments  these  were  placed 
back  to  back  (Fig.  5,  from  tenor  viols  in  the 
carved  choir-screens  of  Cremona  Cathedral,  early 
in  the  i6th  century).  But  experiment  sooo 
showed  the  expediency  of  placing  them  front  to 
front  (Fig.  6,  from  a  very  early  Italian  violin, 
about  1580),  and  the  soundhole  thus  attained 
the  familiar  shape  which  is  distinctive  of  the 
violin  tribe.  The  makers  of  the  17th  century 
slightly  improved  the  outline.  Fig.  7  shows  the 
fiddle  soundholes  of  Stradivari,  and  their  position 
with  reference  to  the  comers.  Stradivari  first 
used  the  fiddle  soundhole  for  his  viols,  rejecting 
the  crescent  shape,  and  in  this  he  was  followed 
by  the  other  Italian  makers. 


SOUNDHOLES. 

One  other  form  of  soundhole  requires  notice. 
It  is  called  by  fiddle-makers  the '  flaming  sword ' 
(Fig.  8) :  and  as  the  crescent  remained  the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  viola  da  gamba,  the  '  flaming 
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Fig.  6. 


Fig-i. 


Bword  with  the  terminations  of  the  ordinary 
/-hole.  Sometimes  the  flaming-sword  termination 
is  used  at  the  top  and  the  ordinary  termination 
at  the  bottom.  This  mixed  form  was  generally 
used  for  the  Barytone  (see  the  engraving  in  that 
article),  and  for  the  Lyra-Viol,  though  the  tenor 
Xiyra-V iol  engraved  in  the  article  Ltbk  has  fiddle 
Boundholes. 


FJg.a 


Fig.  9. 


diminished  vibration,  which  the  peculiar  stringing 
of  the  instrument  demands. 

The  /-shaped  soundhole  has  long  been  used  for 
instruments  of  all  sizes,  from  the  kit  to  the 
double-bass,  its  size  being  proportionally  altered 
with  the  scale  of  the  instrument.  It  is  found 
to  produce  the  maximum  of  musical  vibration, 
and  it  is  therefore  improbable  that  it  will  ever 
be  altered  in  its  main  features.  Uniform  as 
Boundholes  may  appear,  they  are  in  fact  sus- 
ceptible of  infinite  variety  in  detail,  and  in  their 
setting  in  the  instrument:  and  one  glance  at 
them  is  often  enough  to  discover  the  maker.  Dif- 
ferent classes  of  makers  generally  leaned  to  a 
particular  form  of  soundhole.  The  Germans  have 
TOL.  III.  PT.  5. 


sword*  remained  the  characteristic  of  the  viola 
d*amore,  long  after  the  /-soundhole  had  come 
into  general  use.  Fig.  9,  from  an  old  English 
viola  d'amore  (about  1740),  shows  the  flaming 

Fig.  7. 


The  rudimentary  form  of  the  '  flaming  sword  * 
soundhole  may  be  seen  in  Raffaelle*s  St.  Cecilia 
in  the  Bologna  Gallery  (Fig.  10).  It  may  be 
described  as  a  *  flame*  rather  than  a  'flaming 
sword/  and  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the 
'tongue  of  fire'  of  the  Italian  painters.  The 
flaming  sword  harmonises  well  with  the  outline 
of  the  viola  d'amore,  and  its  shape  conduces  to  a 

Fig.  10. 
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made  the  ugliest.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  there  was  considerable  variety  in  cutting 
it :  but  most  makers  since  Stradivari  have  copied 
his  soundhole,  which  is  purely  geometrical.  Those 
of  the  Amatis,  of  Joseph  Guamerius,  and  of 
Stainer,  are  equally  familiar.  The  soundhole  is 
a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  physiognomy  of  the 
instrument.  Many  old  fiddles  have  been  spoiled 
by  having  their  soundholes  recut  by  unscrupulous 
vendors,  so  as  to  pass  for  other  than  they  are.  So 
gross  a  fraud  is  easily  detected,  and  can  therefore 
only  impose  on  the  inexperienced. — The  sound- 
holes  are  traced  on  the  belly  by  means  of  one 
carefully  made  pattern  (Fig.  11),  which  is  re- 
versed for  the  second  hole;  they  are  then  cut 
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through  with  a  fine  knife,  before  the  belly  ib 
glued  on.  The  inner  edges  are  sloped  away,  but 
the  outer  are  left  sharp.  A  oouple  of  nicks,  ex- 
actly half-way,  serve  to  indicate  the  position  of 
the  bridge  between  the  soundholes.^       [E.J.  P.] 

SOUND-POST  (Fr.  dme;  It.  anima;  Ger. 
8timm8tock)t  a  cylindrical  pillar  or  peg  used 
in  stringed  instruments.  Structurally,  it  is  cor* 
relative  to  the  bridge:  bridgeless  instruments 
have  no  sound-post.  It  is  moveable,  and  forms 
no  part  of  the  structure,  but  is  introduced  through 
the  treble  sound-hole,  and  stuck  in,  by  means 
of  a  tool  made  for  the  purpose,  when  the  fiddle 
is  ready  to  be  strung  up,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
rest  firmly  on  the  back  and  to  support  the  belly, 
a  little  behind  the  treble  foot  of  the  bridge. 
The  name  indicates  its  importance.  The  French 
and  Italians  call  it  the  'soul'  {dme,  anima), 
the  G  ermans  the  *  voice  *  (jstimme)  of  the  fiddle.  I  f 
the  fiddle  were  strung  up  without  a  sound-post, 
not  only  would  the  belly  be  crushed  in  by  the 
pressure  of  the  strings,  but  it  would  be  destitute 
of  all  tone.  The  function  of  the  sound-post  is 
to  transmit  to  the  back  the  vibrations  which  the 
strings  excite  in  the  bridge  and  belly.  The  in- 
strument does  not  vibrate  and  speak  as  a  whole 
until  this  transmission  has  taken  place ;  and  the 
more  accurate  the  adjustment  of  the  post,  the  more 
perfect  the  transmisaion,  and  the  freer  and  fuller 
the  tone.  Thin  bellies,  and  high  models,  require 
as  a  rule  thick  sound-posts,  and  vice  ven&.  The 
sound-post  should  be  made  of  dry  resonant  pine 
free  from  shakes  and  knots ;  fiddle-makers  will 
take  two  or  three  pieces,  of  suitable  shape,  and 
test  their  comparative  resonance  by  throwing  them 
sharply  on  the  bench.  Its  proper  substance  and 
length,  and  the  exact  distance  at  which  it  should 
stand  behind  the  bridge,  vary  in  different  instru- 
ments, and  are  not  easily  determined.  Old  in- 
struments, having  very  Mastic  bellies,  admit  of 
considerable  uncertainty  as  to  the  proper  length. 
The  longer  it  is  the  greater  is  the  tension,  and  the 
more  shrill  the  tone :  the  closer  its  fibres,  and  the 
greater  its  thickness,  the  thicker  the  speech  of  the 
instrument :  the  nearer  it  stands  to  the  bridge- 
foot,  the  more  powerful  becomes  the  vibration, 
and  the  harder  the  pull  of  the  bow  on  the  strings. 
When  it  is  added,  that  its  extremities  must  be 
carefully  fitted  to  the  inner  surfaces  between 
which  it  rests,  that  it  should  be  stuck  in  mathe- 
matically at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  fiddle, 
and  that  its  grain  should  cross  that  of  the  belly 
at  right  angles,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the 
making  and  fitting  of  this  insignificant  bit  of 
wood  are  among  the  most  difficult  and  important 
matters  in  the  adjustment  of  the  fiddle,  and  re- 
quire an  experienced  eye  and  hand.'  If  all  this 
is  not  properly  done,  the  player's  ear  is  dis- 

1  For  Flgt.  6. 7. 8, 9.  Md  11,  the  writer  b  Indebted  to  Mr.  Arthur 
Bill  of  No.  72.  Wardoar  Street. 

3  StoM,  of  Vienna,  one  of  the  best  of  Tloltn-fltters.  nied  to  My  thftt 
perfection  of  tone  la  riollns  would  nerer  be  reached  until  ■ome  one 
inrented  an  Instrument  by  which  the  Mund-poit  could  be  gradually 
lengthened  and  shortened  In  the  fiddle  Itaelt.  as  the  wick  of  a  lamp  Is 
niUed  and  lowered  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  proper  Incandescence. 
This,  of  eourae.  Is  physically  bnpoulble:  but  the  remark  hints  ^  the 
true  solution  of  the  difficult/. 
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satisfied,  and  he  has  reooorse  to  experimental 
changes  of  its  position,  to  facilitate  which  a  hok 
is  sometimes  drilled  in  the  souud-post,  and  s 
piece  of  string  permanently  attached  to  it,  so 
that  it  may  be  shifted  about  at  wilL  This  prso- 
tice  should  never  be  indulged  in.  The  soand- 
post  has  only  one  proper  position,  and  once  placed 
there,  and  sllowed  to  get  well  into  its  bearings, 
the  fiddle  will  yield  its  proper  tone.  Otherwise 
the  tone  will  necessarily  be  imperfect.  The  im- 
portance of  the  souna-poet  has  led  to  manj 
attempts  to  improve  it.  The  writer  has  hesnl 
of  metallic  sound-poets,  and  has  seen  one  made 
of  glass,  the  effect  of  which  was  intolerable. 
More  rational  than  such  experiments  as  theK 
have  been  certain  variations  in  the  sort  of  wood 
employed,  and  in  the  shape,  the  saund-post  beii^ 
made  elliptical  or  polygonal,  instead  of  cylin- 
drical. None  of  these,  however,  have  had  anj 
success,  and  the  round  piece  o£  pine  which  hsi 
been  in  use  from  the  earliest  times  will  probacy 
never  become  obsolete. — Shakspere,  whose  eye 
nothing  escaped,  gives  the  name  of  James  SouDd* 
post  to  one  of  the  rebeo-players  in  *  Romeo  and 
JuUet.'  [EJ.P.] 

SOUNDS  AND  SIGNAI5,  MILITABY. 
The  use  of  musical  instruments  in  war  by  the 
ancients — a  use  which  is  found  in  all  coonfeiei 
and  at  all  times— appears  to  have  been  more  u 
an  incentive  to  the  courage  of  the  troops  thaa 
as  a  means  of  conveying  orders  and  commands. 
It  is  in  the  13th  century  of  our  era  that  we  first 
find  undoubted  evidence  of  the  sounding'  of  trum- 
pets in  a  field  of  battle  as  a  signal  for  attack. 
At  the  battle  of  Bou vines  (1215)  the  f^endi 
charge  was  signalled  in  this  manner,  and  nu- 
merous other  instances  are  to  be  found,  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  period.  For  the  next  200  yean 
at  least,  the  instrument  used  for  signalling  seems 
to  have  been  the  trumpet  alone.  The  questioo 
of  the  introduction  of  the  drum  into  Europe  if 
one  involving  too  much  discussion  to  be  entered 
upon  here,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  as  a  feet 
that  the  first  clear  evidence  of  its  use  is  the  pas- 
sage in  Froissart  (Bk.  I.  Pt.  i.  chap.  323)  de- 
scribing how  in  the  year  1347,  Ekiwaid  III.  and 
his  company  entered  into  Calais  *  k  grand  foisoD 
de  menestrandies,  de  trompes,  de  tambours,  de 
nacaires,  de  chalemies  et  de  muses* — ^no  mean 
military  band  to  attend  the  king  of  'unmusical' 
England!  It  is  in  Italy  that  the  drum  seems 
first  to  have  been  used  for  signalling  piurposes. 
Macchiavelli,  in  several  passages  in  his  *  Art  of 
War'  (written  for  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  in  i,SJi), 
clearly  states  that  the  drum  commands  all  things 
in  a  battle,  proclaiming  the  commands  of  the 
officer  to  his  troops.  He  also  recommends  the 
use  of  trumpets  and  flutes,  the  latter  being 
apparently  an  idea  of  his  own  borrowed  firom  the 

t  In  connexion  idth  this  word  we  have  an  Instance  of  Mr.  I^ony- 
son's  extreme  aeouraoy  In  the  choice  of  terms.  Wherv  the  bogle  b 
used  as  a  m^re  means  of  awakening  the  echoes  he  Bay»— 

'Btow  bugle,  bkm,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying* ; 
but  where  It  is  to  be  used  as  a  signal  he  employs  the  strictly  eoncct 
term— 

'Leave  me  here,  and  when  you  want  me.  tomd  iipoo  the  bc«-t- 
horn.' 
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Greeks ;  he  would  give  the  signalB  to  the  trum- 
pets, followed  by  the  drums,  and  adviBes  that 
the  cavalry  should  have  instruments  of  a  different 
sound  from  those  used  by  the  infantsy.  This  use 
by  the  Italians  of  both  trumpets  and  drums  is 
confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Zarlino  ('  Institutione 
Harmoniche/  Venice  1558,  pt.  i.  cap.  3),  'Os* 
servasi  ancora  tal  costume  alii  tempi  nostri; 
percioche  di  due  esserciti  Tuno  non  assalirebbe 
f 'inimico,  se  non  invitato  dal  suono  delle  Trombe 
e  de  Tamburi,  overo  da  alcun'  altrk  sorte  de' 
mudcali  iRtrumenti.'  It  was  from  Italy  that  in 
all  probability  the  earliest  musical  signals  came : 
spread  over  Europe  by  mercenaries,  they  were 
modified  and  altered  by  the  different  troops 
which  adopted  them,  but  the  two  signalling  in- 
■truments  were  everywhere  the  same  (with  per- 
liApB  the  exception  of  Germany,  where  the  fife 
peemB  to  have  been  introduced),  and  the  names 
given  to  the  different  sounds  long  retained  evi- 
dence of  their  Italian  origin.  The  first  military 
signals  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  in 
Dotation  are  to  be  found  in  Jannequin*s  remark- 
able composition  '  La  Bataille,*  which  describes 
the  battle  of  Marignan  (15 15),  and  was  published 
at  Antwerp  in  1545,  with  a  fifth  part  added  by 
Verdelot.  [See  vol.  ii.  p.  31 6,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  35  a.] 
A  comparison  of  this  composition  with  the  same 
composer^s  similar  part-songs  'La  Guerre,*  'La 
vrinse  et  reduction  de  Boulogne '  (5th  book  of 
Nicolas  du  Chemin's  Chansons,  1551 ;  Eitner, 
X551  i*X  cr  Francesco  di  Milano*s  'La  Battaglia,' 
would  be  most  interesting,  and  would  probably 
disclose  points  of  identity  between  the  French 
and  Italian  military  signals.  The  second  part 
of  Jannequin's  *Bataille'  (of  which  the  first  10 
bars  are  given  here  in  modem  notation)  evidently 
contains  two  trumpet  calls,  '  Le  Bouteselle  *  and 
•  A  rEtendart.' 
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Ire  re  le  le  Ian  fan  fre  re  le  le  laa  tan 
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fre  re  le  le  Ian  fitn  fre  re  le  le  Ian  fan    fan 
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frarelelelanfluifrerelelelanfan  fan  fel  f^ 
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In  the  same  year  in  which  Jannequin*s  '  Ba- 
taille'  was  published,  we  find  in  England  one  of 
the  earliest  of  those '  Rules  and  Articles  of  War* 
of  which  the  succession  has  been  continued  down 
to  the  present  day.  These  'Rules  and  Only- 
naunces  for  the  Warre'  were  published  for  the 
French  campaign  of  1544.  Amongst  them  are 
the  following  references  to  trumpet  -  signals. 
*  After  the  watche  shal  be  set,  unto  the  tyme  it 
be  discharged  in  the  momynge,  no  maner  of  man 
make  any  shouting  or  blowing  of  homes  or 
whisteling  or  great  noyse,  but  if  it  be  trumpettes 
by  a  ffpecuJ  oomniaundement.*   *  Euery  horsenian 


\ 
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at  the  fyrst  blaste  of  the  trumpette  shall  sadle 
or  cause  to  be  sadled  his  hone,  at  the  seoonde  to 
brydell,  at  the  thirde  to  leape  on  his  horse  backe, 
to  wait  on  the  kyng,  or  his  lorde  or  capitayne.' 
There  is  here  no  mention  of  drums,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  by  this  time  the  distinction 
of  trumpet-sounds  being  cuvalry  signals  and 
drum-beats  coDfined  to  the  infantiy  was  probably 
as  generally  adopted  in  England  as  it  was  abroad. 
In  a  Virginal  piece*  of  WiLiam  Byrd*s  preserved 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  called  <Mr.  Birds 
Battel,*  which  was  probably  written  about  the 
end  of  the  i6th  century,  we  find  different  sections, 
entitled  *The  Souldiers  Summons,*  'The  March 
of  the  footemen,*  *  The  March  of  the  horsemen,* 
*The  Trumpetts,*  *  The  Irish  March,'  and  *The 
Bagpipe  and  the  Drum.*  The  first  and  fifth 
of  these  contain  evident  imitations  of  trumpet 
sounds  which  are  probably  English  military  sig- 
nals of  the  period,  the  combination  of  bag-pipes 
and  drums  being  a  military  march.  Jehan 
Tabourot,  in  his  valuable  <  Orch^ographie  * 
(1588),*  says  that  the  musical  instruments  used 
in  war  were  '  les  buccines  et  trompettes,  litues 
et  clerons,  cors  et  comets,  tibies,  fifres,  arigots, 
tambours,  et  aultres  semblablee  *  (fol.  6  h),  and 
adds  that  'Ce  bruict  de  tous  les  diets  instruments, 
sert  de  signes  et  aduertissements  auz  soldats, 
pour  desloger,  marcher,  se  retirer :  et  k  la  ren- 
contre de  Tennemy  leur  donne  coBur,  hardiesse, 
et  courage  d'assaillir,  et  se  defendre  virilement 
et  vigourousement.*  Tabourot's  work  contains 
the  first  mention  of  kettle-drums  being  used  by 
cavalry,  as  he  says  was  the  custom  of  certain 
German  troops.  Similarly  in  Rabelais  we  find 
a  description  of  the  Andouille  folk  attacking 
Fantagruel  and  his  company,  to  the  sound  of 
'  joyous  fifes  and  tabours,  trumpets  and  clarions.* 
But  though  from  these  passages  it  would  seem 
as  if  signals  were  given  by  other  instruments 
than  the  drum  and  trumpet,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  this  was  the  case,  they  were  soon 
discontinued.  '  It  is  to  the  voice  of  the  Drum 
the  Souldier  should  wholly  attend,  and  not  to 
the  aire  of  the  whistle,'  says  Franqis  Markham 
in  162  a  ;  and  Sir  James  Turner,  in  his  'Pallas 
Armata'  (1683),  has  the  following,  'In  some 
places  a  Piper  is  allowed  to  each  Company ;  the 
Germans  have  him,  and  I  look  upon  their  Pipe 
as  a  Warlike  Instrument.  The  Bag-pipe  is  good 
enough  Musick  for  them  who  love  it ;  but  sure 
it  is  not  so  good  as  the  Almain  Whistle.  With 
ua  any  Captain  may  keep  a  Piper  in  his  Company, 
and  maintain  him  too,  for  no  pay  is  allowed  him, 
perhaps  just  as  much  as  he  deserveth.' 

In  the  numerous  military  manuals  and  works 
published  during  the  17th  century,  we  find  many 
allusions  to  and  descriptions  of, the  different 
signals  in  use.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  quote 
these  in  extemio,  but  Francis  Markham*s  *  Five 
Decades  of  Epistles  of  Warre*  (London,  1622) 
demands  some  notice  as  being  the  first  work 
which  gives  the  names  and  descriptions  of  the 
different  signals.  In  Decade  I,  Epistle  5,  'Of 
Drummes  and  Phiphes,*  he  describes  the  drum 

I  8e«  Tol.  11.  p.  «a«.  S  See  »ol.  11.  p.  MO. 
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signak  as  follows :   '  First,  in  the  n&onuiig  the 
discharge  or  breaking  up  of  the  Waieh,  then  s 
preparation  or  Sununons  to  make  them  lepaire 
to  their  oolonn ;  then  a  beating  away  before  thev 
begin  to  march;  after  that  a  March  aocordmg 
to  the  nature  and  custom  of  the  oonntiy  (for 
diuers  countries  have  diuere  Mstrehes),  then  s 
Charge^  then  a  Betrait,  then  a  TVoupe,  tad  lastly 
a  Battalion,  or  a  Battery,  besides  other  soandf 
which  depending  on  the  phantaattikenes  of  fonia 
nations  are  not  lo  useful.'     He  also  states  that  s 
work  upon  the  art  of  drumming  had  been  writta 
by  one  Hindar :   unfortunately  of  this  no  oopj 
apparently  exists.    Markham  is  no  less  explicit 
with  regard  to  Trumpet  Sounds  than  he  is  wiUi 
I>rum  Signals:   *In  Horse-Troupes  .  .  .  .  tbe 
Trumpet  is  the  same  which  the  iSrutn  andPhipk 
is,  onely  differing  in  the  tearmes  and  sounds  of 
the  Instrument :  for  the  first  point  of  wane  is 
Butte  tella,  clap  on  your  saddles ;  Motmie  CaualU, 
mount  on  horseback ;  Tucquet,   march ;  Car^ 
earga,  an  Alarme  to  charge ;  A  la  Standardo,  s 
retrait,  or  retire  to  your  colours  ;  Auquet,*  to  tbe 
Watch,  or  a  discharge  for  the   watch,  besidei 
diuers  other  points,  as  Proclamations,  Gals,  Salo- 
mons, all  which  are  most  necessary  for  eaeiy 
Souldier  both  to  know  and  obey*  (Dec  IIL 
£p.  x).    It  is  noticeable  in  this  list,  that  tlie 
names  of  the  Trumpet  sounds   evidently  poiit 
to  an  Italian  origin,  while  those  of  the  dnm 
signals  are  as  clearly  English.     To  the  list  of 
signals  given  by  Markham  we    may  add  here 
the  following,  mentioned  only  in  different  £0$- 
lish  works,  but  of  which  unfortunately  no  moacai 
notes  are  given :  Beliefe,  Parado,  Tapto  (' Count 
Mansfields  Directions  of  Warre,*  translated  bf 
W.G.  1624)  ;  March,  Alarm,  Tnx)p,  Chamadoei 
and  answers  thereunto,  Reveills,  Proclamation 
(Du  Prais8ac*s  *  Art  of  Warre,*  Englished  by  J. 
Cruso,  1639) ;  Call,  Preparative,  Battle,  Retreat 
('Compleat  Body  of  the  Art  Military,*  Elton, 
1650);  Take  Arms,  Come  to  Colours,  Draw  out 
into  the  Field,  Challenge,  General,  Parley  (*  Eng- 
lish Military  Discipline,*  1680) ;  Gathering  (Tttr> 
ner's  '  Pallas  Armata,*  1683). 

To  return  to  those  signals  the  notes  of  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  the  earliest  coUectioD 
extant  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  book  of 
Mersenne's  '  De  Instrumentis  Harmonicis,'  Prop. 
xix  (1635),  where  the  following  cavalry  dguak 
are  given — L'entrde;  Two  Boute-selles ;  Acheval; 
A  I'estendart ;  Le  simple  cavalquet ;  Le  doable 
cavalquet ;  La  charge;  Lachamade ;  La  retraite; 
Le  Guet.  Of  these  signals  (copies  of  which  will 
be  found  in  a  MS.  of  the  17th  century  in  tie 
British  Museum,  Harl.  6461)  we  give  here  tbe 
first  Boute-selle. 
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The  next  collection  known  is  that  of  Girolamo 
Fantini,  Ti-umpeter  to  Ferdinand  II.,  Duke  of 

'  Anqnet.  i. «.  Au  tmei—Xo  th«  watch. 
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Tuscany,  whose  work  is  entitled  *Modo  per 
imparare  a  sonare  di  troitiba  tanto  di  guerra 
quanto  musicalniente  in  organo,  con  tromba  sor- 
dina,  col  cimbalo  e  ogn'altro  istrumento;  ag- 
giuntovi  molte  sonate,  come  balletti,  brandi, 
capricci,  serabande,  correnti,  passaggi  e  sonate 
con  la  tromba  e  organo  insieme'  (Frankfurt, 
1636).  This  rare  work,  to  which  M.  Georges 
Kastner  first  drew  attention  in  his  'Manuel 
de  Musique  Militaire/  contains  specimens  of 
the  following  trumpet-calls — Prima  Chiamata  di 
Guerra;  SparatadiButta  Sella;  L'aocavallo;  La 
marciata;  Seconda  Chiamata  che  si  vk  sonata 
avant  la  Battaglia ;  Battaglia ;  Alio  Stendardo ; 
Ughetto;  Ritirata  di  Capriccio ;  Butte  la  Tenda ; 
Tutti  a  Tavola.  Some  of  these  are  very  elaborate. 
The  Boute-selle,  for  instance,  consists  of  an  intro- 
duction of  four  bars  in  common  time,  followed  by 
a  movement  in  6-4  time,  twenty-nine  bars  long, 
which  is  partly  repeated.  We  give  here  one  of 
the  shorter  signals,  'Alio  Steudardo^: — 

(Three  times). 
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With  regard  to  the  German  signals  of  this 
period,  and  indeed  with  regard  to  the  whole 
history  of  military  music  in  Germany,  we  are 
reluctantly  compelled  to  treat  the  subject  very 
cursorily,  owing  to  the  almost  total  want  of 
material.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  use  of  the 
kettledrum  for  the  cavalry  came  from  Germany, 
and  frequent  allusions  are  made  in  French  works 
of  the  i8th  century  to  the  superiority  of  German 
military  music.  But  owing  perhaps  to  the  more 
general  musical  intelb'gence  of  the  soldiers,  the 
different  signals  seem  to  have  been  handed  down 
orally  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  were  with 
other  nations.  It  is  said  that  their  signals  were 
better  in  point  of  form  than  those  of  other 
nations,  and  that  they  were  often  derived  from 
popular  Volkslieder,  etc.  Their  musical  supe- 
riority they  retain  to  the  present  day.  An  inter- 
esting point  with  regard  to  the  German  signals 
is  the  habit  the  soldiers  had  of  inventing  doggrel 
verses  to  them.  Some  of  these  rhymes  are  said 
to  be  very  ancient,  going  back  so  £ur  as  the  i6th 
century.  The  verses  were  not  confined  to  the 
signals  of  their  own  armies,  but  were  sometimes 
adapted  to  those  of  their  traditional  enemies,  the 
French.  Freiherr  von  Soltau  gives  several  of 
these  in  his  work  on  German  Volkslieder  (Leip- 
xig,  1845).  ^®  following  are  some  of  the  most 
•inking:^ 

Wahre  dl  burs 

Di  garde  di  kumbt.     (1500.) 

HUt  dioh  Bawr  ich  kom 

Blach  dich  bald  davon.       (16th  cent) 

Zn  Bett  en  Bett 

Die  Trommel  gebt 
Und  daa  ihn  roorgeu  trUh  aufsteht, 
Uud  nicbt  so  lana  im  Bette  l£ht 

(PruMian  Zapfenttreich,  or  Tattoo.) 

Die  Fransoien  baben  dae  Geld  oestohlen, 
Die  Pmuaaen  wollen  ei  wieder  holen  I 
Oednld,  geduld,  geduldl 

(Prussian  Zapfenttreich.) 


Kartoffelsupp,  Kartoffelsupp, 

Und  dann  iind  wanu  ein  Schnpfenknp*, 

Mehl,  mehl,  mehL       (Horn  Signal.)  1 

Another  probable  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  old 
collections  of  signals  in  Germany  is  that  the 
trumpeters  and  drummers  formed  a  very  close 
and  strict  guild.  The  origin  of  their  privileges 
was  of  great  antiquity,  but  their  real  strength 
dates  from  the  Imperial  decrees  confirming  their 
ancient  privileges,  issued  in  1528,  1623,  and 
1630,  and  confirmed  by  Ferdinand  III.,  Charles 
VI.,  Francis  I.,  and  Joseph  II.  Sir  Jas.  Turner 
(Pallas  Armata,  Lond.  1623)'  has  some  account 
of  this  guild,  from  which  were  recruited  the  court, 
town,  and  army  trumpeters.  Their  privileges  were 
most  strictly  observed,  and  no  one  could  become  a 
master-tru  in  peter  except  by  being  apprenticed  to 
a  member  of  the  guild.' 

Returning  to  France,  we  find  from  the  time 
of  Louis  XIV.  downwards  a  considerable  number 
of  orders  of  the  government  regulating  the  dif- 
ferent trumpet  and  drum  signals.  Many  of 
these  have  been  printed  by  M.  Kastner  in  the 
Appendix  to  his  Manuel,  to  whicli  work  we 
must  refer  the  reader  for  a  more  detailed  account 
of  the  various  changes  which  they  underwent. 
In  1 705  the  elder  Philidor  ( AndrJ)  inserted  in 
his  immense  autograph  collection  [see  vol.  ii. 
P»  703 «]»  P*rt  of  which  is  now  preserved  in  the 
Library  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  nmny  of  the 
'  batteries  et  sonneries '  composed  by  himself  and 
LuUy  for  the  French  army.  The  part  which  LuUy 
and  Phillidor  took  in  these  compositions  seems 
to  have  been  in  adapting  short  airs  for  fifes  and 
hautbois  to  the  fundamental  drum-beats.  See  the 
numerous  examples  printed  in  Kastner's  Manuel. 

From  this  time  the  number  and  diversity  of 
the  French  signals  increased  enormously.  Besides 
Philidor's  collection,  a  great  number  will  be 
found  in  Lecocq  Madeleine's  'Service  ordinaire 
et  joumalier  de  la  Cavalerie  en  abreg^'  (1720), 
and  Marguery*8  *  Instructions  pour  les  Tam- 
bours,* for  the  most  part  full  of  corruptions,  and 
too  often  incorrectly  noted.  Under  the  Consulate 
and  Empire  the  military  signals  received  a  num- 
ber of  additions  firom  David  Buhl,'  who  prepared 
different  sets  of  ordonnances  for  trumpets,  drums, 
and  fifes,  which  were  adopted  by  the  successive 
French  governments  during  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century,  and  still  form  the  principal 
body  of  signab  of  the  French  Army. 

>  Id  KntUtud  similar  nonwnN  rhjmet  are  InTented  for  some  of  the 
ealU.  Their  chief  author*  aod  perpetuator*  are  the  boy  buglen. 
The  foUowhit  Ofllcer'*  Meat  Call  U  an  example:— 


3=^ 


i 


Of- fl 'Cen' wires   have    puddings  and  pies,    hut 


± 


I^^E 


£ 


I 


sol  -  dlers'  wires  have    skll  -  Ij. 

s  See  also  '  CeremoDlel  u.  Frlvllerla  d.  Trompeter  u.  Paueker ' 
(Dresden,  no  date.    Quoted  in  Weckerlln's  '  Muslclana.'  p.  110). 

*  Further  Information  on  this  subject  will  be  found  In  Mendel. 
tub  COM  '  Trumpeter.'  and  In  the  wwrk  quoted  In  that  article : 
■Versuch  elner  Anleltung  cur  herolsch-muslkalischen  Trompeter- 
und-Pauken-Kans< '  (Halle.  17W). 

*  Hw  vol.  I.  p.  28L 
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The  hiBtory  of  army  ngnals  in  France  is  brouglit 
to  a  close  by  the  restoration  last  year  of  the  drum 
to  its  former  position,  the  ill-advised  attempt  to 
abolish  it  from  the  army  having  met  with  uni- 
versal disfavour.  The  French  signals  are  much 
too  numerous  for  quotation  in  these  pages.  They 
are  superior  to  the  English  in  the  three  essentials 
of  rhythm,  melody  and  simplicity,  but  in  all  three 
respects  are  inferior  to  the  German.  Perhaps  the 
)>est  French  signal  is  'La  Retraite/  played  as 
arranged  for  three  trumpets. 


Andante. 
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SOUNDS  AND  SIGNAI^. 

Returning  to  the  English  ngnalsy  after  theBe- 
bellion  and  during  the  great  continental  wsn  of 
the  1 8th  century,  the  English  army  undowent 
many  changes,  and  was  much  influenced  by  the 
association  of  foreign  allies.     The  fife  had  fslieQ 
into  disuse,  but  was  reintroduced  by  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  in  1 747.    Fifes  were  first  used  by 
the  Royal  Artillery,   who  were   instructed  ia 
playing  them  by  a  Hanoverian  named  Ulrich. 
They  were  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Guards  aad 
the  19th,  and  soon  came  into  general  use.    Grose 
(Military  Antiquities)  alleges  that  the  trumpei 
was  first  adopted  in  1 759  by  the  Dragoons  instesd 
of  the  hautbois ;  but  this  is  evidently  an  error,  u 
by  an  order  of  Gkorge  II.,  dated  July  35,  1743. 
'all  Horse  and  DragoonGrand Guards  are  tosoimd 
trumpets,  and  beat  drums,  at  marching  from  the 
Parade  and  Relieving.'   On  the  formation  of  light 
infantry  regiments,  drums  were  at  first  used  by 
them,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  but 
about  1793  they  adopted  the  bugle  for  signalling 
purposes.    '  Bugle  Horns  *  are  first  mentioned  is 
the  *  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Formations, 
Field-Exercise,  and  Movements,  of  His  Majesty's 
Forces,'  issued  June  x,  179a.    In  December  179S 
the  first  authorised  collection  of  trumpet-bagle 
Sounds  was   issued,  and   by  regulations  dated 
November  1804  theso  Sounds  were  adopted  bj 
every  r^(iment  and  corps   of    cavalry  in  tlM 
service.    The  bugle  was  afterwards   (and  still 
is)  used  by  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  about  tbe 
time  of  the  Crimean  campaign  was  used  by  tbe 
cavalry  in  the  field,  although   the  trumpet  i> 
still  used  in  camp  and  quarters.     The  use  of 
the  drum^  for  signalling  is   almost   extinct  is 
our  army,   but   combined   with    the  fife  (now 
called-  the  flute),  it  is  used  for  marching  purposes. 
Like  manv  other  musical  matters  connected  with 
the  British  army,  the  state  of  the  different  bugk 
and  trumpet  sounds  calls  for  considerable  reform. 
The  instruments  used  are  trumpets  in  £b  sod 
bugles  in  Bb,  and  though  the  former  are  said 
to  be  specially  used  by  the  Horse  Artillery  an4 
Cavalry,  and  the  latter  by  the  Koyal  Artillerj 
and  Infantry,  there  seems  to  be  no  settled  cus- 
tom in  the  service,  but — as  in  the  similar  case 
of  the  different  regimental  marches— one  branch 
of  the   service  adopts   the   instrument  of  an- 
other branch  whenever  it  is  found  convenient 
There  are  two  collections  of  Sounds  published 
by  authority  for  the  use  of  the  army — 'Trumpet 
and  Bugle  Sounds  for  Mounted   Services  aod 
Garrison  Artillery,    with  Instructions  for  the 
Training  of  Trumpeters'  (last  edition  1879);  ^ 
'Infantry   Bugle  Sounds'   (last  edition   1877). 
The  former  of  these  works  contains  tbe  Cavalry 
Regimental  Calls,  the  Royal  Artillery  Regimeutftl 
and    Brigade  Calls,   Soundings   for   Camp  and 
Quarters,  Soundings  for  the  Field,   Field  Call« 
for  Royal  Artillery  when  acting  as  infantry,  and 
Instructions  for  Trumpeters.     The   sounds  are 
formed  by  different  combinations  of  the  open  notea 
of  the  bugle  ^  and  trumpet.    Their  scaler  are  as 
follow : — 

1  Some  of  the  Dnun-bMU  will  be  found  In  vol.  I.  p.  486  of  tbH 
mctloDarjr.  >  See  vol.  L.  p.  880. 
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SPARK. 
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Uagle. 
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Trumpet. 
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The  Bb  of  the  trumpet  is  however  never  used. 
Many  of  the  English  signals  are  intrinsically 
good,  while  many  are  quite  the  reverse;  and 
they  are  noted  down  without  any  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  be  played.  A  com- 
parison with  the  sounds  used  by  the  German 
army  (especially  the  infantry  signals)  shows 
how  superior  in  this  respect  Uie  latter  are,  the 
rests,  pauses,  marks  of  expression,  and  tempi 
being  all  carefully  printed,  and  the  drum-and- 
fife  marches  being  often  full  of  excellent  effect 
and  spirit,  while  in  the  English  manuals  attention 
to  these  details  is  more  the  exception  than  the 
rule.  Space  will  not  allow  us  to  print  here  any 
of  the  longer  signals,  either  German  or  English, 
but  the  following^  Sounds  may  be  interesting,  as 
showing  the  differences  between  the  English  and 
German  systems.  The  sounds  are  for  cavalry  in 
both  cases. 


Walk. 


Schritt. 


Trot. 


Trab. 


P-w^- 


Gallop. 
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Charge. 


mfM^'^'l 


Marseli !  Marsch !  (aiich  Yerfolgung). 
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Halt. 
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Halt. 


In  conclusion  we  must  refer  the  reader  who 
would  further  investigate  this  subject  to  Kastner's 
'  Manuel  general  de  Musique  Militaire '  (Paris 
1848),  where  are  to  be  found  a  large  number  of 
the  signals  and  sounds  in  use  in  the  different 
European  armies  in  the  au  thorns  time,  as  well  as 
such  information  on  the  subject  of  military 
music  in  general — a  subject  which  has  been 
hitherto  strangely  neglected  in  both  Germany 
and  England.  Some  Tittle  information  v^ill  also 
be  found  in  Mendel^s  Lexicon  (arts.  Militair- 
Musik,  and  Trompeter).  The  present  writer  is 
much  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Col.  Thompson, 
Commandant  of  the  Military  School  of  Music, 
Kneller  Hall ;  Lionel  Cust,  Esq. ;  Mr.  J.  A. 
Browne,  bandmaster  of  the  South  Metropolitan 
Schoob,  and  Messrs.  H.  Potter  &  Co.,  who  have 
furnished  information  for  this  article.    [W.B.S.] 

SOUPIR  (a  sigh).  The  French  name  for  a 
crotchet  rest.  A  quaver  rest  is  called  un  dtmi- 
toupir,  a  semiquaver  ditto,  un  quart  de  soupir, 
and  so  on.  [G.] 

SOWINSKI,  Albert,  of  Polish  origin,  was 
bom  in  1803  at  Ladyzyn  in  the  Ukraine.  He 
arrived  in  Vienna  at  an  early  age,  was  the  pupil 
of  Czemy,  Leidesdorf,  and  Seyfried,  and  the 
friend  of  Hummel,  Moscheles,  and  others.  In 
1 830  he  settled  in  Paris  as  a  player  and  litUrai€ur, 
and  died  there  March  5,  1880.  He  compiled  a 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  Polish  musicians  (Les 
Musiciens  Polonais,  etc.;  Paris,  Le  Clere,  1857), 
and  published  a  translation  of  Sohindler's  '  Bee- 
thoven* (Paris,  Garnier,  1865),  of  which  latter 
we  will  only  say  that  it  is  atrociously  executed. 
An  oratorio  by  him,  '  St.  Adalbert,'  is  in  the 
Library  of  the  late  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  [G.] 

SPACE.  Tlie  stave  is  made  up  of  5  lines  and 
4  spaces.  The  spaces  in  the  treble  stave  make 
the  word  face,  which  is  useful  as  a  memona 
technica  for  beginners.  [G.] 

SPARE,  William,  Mus.  Doc.,  son  of  a  lay- 
vicar  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  was  bom  at  Exeter 
Oct.  28, 1825.  He  became  a  chorister  there,  and 
in  1840  was  articled  for  five  years  to  Dr.  S.  Sebas- 
tian Wesley.  On  Wesley's  leaving  Exeter  for  the 
Parish  Church,  Leeds,  his  pupil  went  with  him, 
and  soon  became  deputy  organist  of  the  Parish 
Church,  and  organist  of  Cbapeltown  and  St.  Paul's 
successively.  He  was  next  chosen  organist  to 
Tiverton,  Devon,  and  Daventry,  Northampton ; 
and  on  Wesley's  removal  to  Winchester  in  1850 
was  appointed  to  St.  George's  Church,  Leeds, 
where  he  still  remains.  His  activity  in  Leeds, 
outside  of  his  own  parish,  has  been  remarkable. 
Within  a  year  of  his  appointment  he  founded 
the  Leeds  Madrigal  and  Motet  Society.  Then 
followed  the  People's  Concerts,  which  resulted 
in  the  erection  of  the  new  Town  Hall.  The 
famous  organ  in  the  hall  was  built  by  Gray  & 
Davison,  from  the  designs  of  Henry  Smart  and 
Mr.  Spark.  It  was  opened  April  i,  1859,  and 
after  a  severe  competition  Mr.  Spark  was  elected 
the  Borough  organist,  a  post  which  he  still  holds. 
His  organ  recitals  there  twice  a  week  are  largely 
attended.    Mr.  Spark  took  his  degree  as  Doctor 
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of  Mi:sic  at  Dublin  in  l86i.  In  1869  he  started 
the  'OrganiBts*  Qoarterly  Journal'  (Novellos), 
which  has  now  reached  its  58th  numbiBr.  It  was 
followed  by  the  Practical  Gboir-maBter  (Metzler), 
and  in  1881  by  a  readable  and  exhaustive  bio- 
graphy of  Henry  Smart  (Reeves,  8vo.).  He  has 
also  published  three  Cantatas,  various  anthems, 
services,  glees,  and  other  compositions,  besides 
editing  a  large  number  of  organ-pieces  by  Batiste, 
the  French  organist.  [6.] 

SPAUN,  Joseph,  Frbihbrb  vov,  musical 
amateur,  renowned  for  his  great  affection  for 
Schubert;  bom  at  Linz,  Nov.  11,  1788,  of  a 
family  originally  Swabian,  but  settled  in  Austria.' 
Joseph,  the  soco^d  child  of  Franz  von  Spaun, 
Syn^cus  of  Upper  Austria,  attended  the  Latin 
school,  passed  through  a  course  of  philosophy,  in 
1806  entered  the  Imperial  Stadt-Convict  at 
Vienna,  and  began  to  study  law.  Music  was 
diligently  pursued  in  his  new  sphere,  and  Spaun 
heartily  joined,  playing  the  violin,  and,  as  the 
oldest  boy,  conducting  the  pupils*  little  band. 
On  one  occasion  he  became  aware  of  a  small 
l)oy  in  spectacles,  who  stood  behind  him  playing 
his  part  like  a  master.  This  was  Schubert,  who, 
after  he  had  got  over  his  tirst  shyness,  attached 
himself  devotedly  to  Spaun  and  confided  to  him 
his  delight  in  composing,  and  his  want  of  music- 
paper.  This  want  Spaun  supplied,  and  thus  secured 
Schubert's  lifelong  gratituae.  [See  vol.  iii.  p.  3 ao.] 
In  September  1800  Spaun  entered  the  Govern- 
ment  service,  and  in  181 1  was  placed  in  the 
Lottery  department;  in  1839  became  Begier- 
ungsrath,  and  in  1841  Hofrath  ;  in  1859  was  en- 
nobled and  received  the  freedom  of  die  city  of 
Vienna,  and  in  1861  retired.  He  died  Nov.  25, 
1865,  at  his  daughter's  house  at  Linz,  and,  in 
accordance  with  his  own  wish,  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Traunkirchen  (near  Gmunden) 
where  he  spent  his  summers  and  had  a  villa. 
The  whole  of  his  official  life,  except  two  short 
breaks  at  Linz  in  181 8  and  Lemberg  in  1825, 
was  passed  in  Vienna,  where  he  married  Fanny 
von  Koner  in  1818.  He  had  five  children,  of 
whom  one  son,  Joseph,  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Novara. 

The  list  of  Spaun*s  friends  includes  many  inter- 
esting names,  especially  the  poets  Theodor  Komer 
(whose  acquaintance  he  made  in  181 3,  shortly 
beft>re  Komer's  death),  Mayerhofer,  Grillparzer, 
Franz  von  Schober  (died  at  Dresden,  Sept.  1 3, 1 88  2 ), 
and  the  gifted  painter  Moritz  von  Schwind — ^all 
except  Komer  closely  connected  with  Schubert*s 
life.  After  his  attachment  to  Spaun  had  become 
confirmed,  Schubert  always  first  showed  him  his 
new  songs,  and  asked  his  opinion.  Spaun  also 
endeavoured  to  help  him  by  introductions  to 
musical  people.  In  this  way  Schubert  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Witteczek,  the  ministerial  coun- 
cillor, who  became  one  of  his  most  devoted  ad- 
herents, and  made  a  collection  of  Schubert's 
works,  which  he  took  every  pains  to  render  com- 
plete, and  which  has  furnished  mateiials  for  all 
the  biographies  and  catalogues  of  Schubert.  This 
he  left  to  Spaun,  stipulating  that  on  his  death  it 
should  pass  to  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde, 
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in  whose  archives  it  may  now  be  seen — a  monu- 
ment of  painstaking  devotion.  The  oollectiaa 
contains  a  replica  by  Bieder  himself,  dated  1840, 
of  his  portrait  of  Schubert  taken  in  1825 ;  about 
65  vols,  printed  or  MS.  containing  all  Sdbubert's 
vocal,  and  part  of  his  instrumental  works;  a 
thematic  list  of  the  songs  finom  181 1  to  1828; 
biographical  notices,  poems,  critiques ;  a  list  of 
the  81  poets  set  by  him  from  .^Sschylos  to 
Zettl^r  (including  Spaun  himself  bs  author  of  the 
'Jilngling  und  der  Tod')  ;  the  MS8.  bought  by 
Landsbeig  of  Rome  from  Ferdinand  Schubert  in 
1840 ;  several  parcels  of  articles,  letters,  notices, 
extracts  from  newspapers,  poems  on  Schubert, 
concert-bills  and  progranunes;  and  14  pieces  ia 
Schubert's  own  hand.  [C.F.P.] 

SPECIMENS,  CROTCH'S.  •Specimens  of 
various  styles  of  music  referred  to  in  a  Coune 
of  Lectures  read  at  Oxford  and  London,  snd 
adapted  to  keyed  instruments  by  W.  Crotch, 
Mus.  Doc.,  Prof.  Mus.  Oxon.'  This  title  ii 
sufficiently  explanatory.  The  lectures  were  de- 
livered in  1800-4  and  1820.  [See  Cbotcb.]  The 
work  is  in  3  vols.,  with  a  pre£Bbce  to  each,  sod 
full  indexes.     Its  contents  are  as  follow : — 

VOLUME  I. 


Symphony  to  Sorami  DeL  Handel. 

Dom         Jealousy.         Do. 
Part  of  Oreiiura  to  ISceoie.  Gluck. 
Moms  and  Uie  Children  of  Israel. 

Handel. 
How  excellent  (opening).    Do. 
Who  Is  like  uuto  Tliee.    Do. 
He  rabulied.  and  He  led  ttienL.  Do. 
Meuuet  in  Berenice.    Do. 
SouaU  for  Harpsichord  (D).    D. 

Scarlatti. 
Sanotus.    u.  Gibbons. 
Allef retto.  F  (Symphony).  Haydn. 


Jewish  Moaio. 
Slow. 

Allegretto. 
Slow. 

Alio,  moderato. 
'Alio,  moderato. 

IRISI  Mowo. 
Cry  of  (^nnauf  hu 
Allegro. 

»trach«n  Varlga. 
Slow. 
Slow. 

Allegretto. 

The  Humoun  ot  XJstiTain. 
Blow. 
Slow. 

Slaunt  BI  Plullb. 
Drimen  DulT. 
Cunrl  Koun  Dtllsh. 
Da  mlhl  manum. 
The  Dangling  of  tho  Irish  Baanu. 
(Xiohee  na  flnga. 
Lento  e  Alfettooao. 
Alleyn  a  roon. 
Old  Lango  Lee. 
Oramachree  Molly. 
SaTournadeligh  Shdah  Oh. 
Anuiber  edition. 
Irish  TreTalln. 
Another  edition  (oatled  Locha^ 

ber). 
Mobe's  Maggot. 

The  Sheep  Shearers,  or  Next  oan. 
Stepney  Cakes  and  Alab 
The  Irish  Lady. 
Soyne  Water. 

Oom  Bin*,  or  My  Nanny  0. 
If  to  a  Foreign  Ollme  ynu  go. 
The  Foxes  sleep. 
The  Brown  Thorn. 
The  Summer  is  coming. 
Kitty  Tyrrel. 
The  Beardless  Boy. 
The  Fair^halr'd  Child. 
The  Ugly  Tailor.  } 


Lore  In  8e«reL 

Open  the  door  softly. 

Scotch  edition. '  Its  open  the  do«.' 

The  Parting  of  rrlnda. 

Castle  O'Neil. 

The  Hanrest  Moon. 

John  McKyre  of  the  Gtan. 

The  Forlorn  Queen. 

The  Snowy^bre«st«d  PaaiL 

Dermot  O'Drwd. 

My  Dear  stay  with  me. 

The  Maid  of  the  Valley. 

The  Pretty  Giri  mUktug  the  Con. 

It  tho  C%t  bad  (iuUu 

Fittatoughty.  or.  When  has  bna 

aday.  bonny  Laddie. 
The  U^way  to  Dublin. 
Matthew  Briggs. 
Captain  CKala. 
Blmon  Brodle. 
Green  Gooee  Fair,  or.  I  am  dear 

h)g. 
Dermou 

The  Fairy  Queen.    Carotan. 
The  Jointure.    I>a. 

SooTca  Music. 
Wet  b  thb  night  and  cold. 
Highland  Air  smd  Chorus.  Lolals. 
The  Fisherman's  bong  for  aniact' 

IngtheSeala. 
Blow. 

The  Mermaid  Song. 
Slow. 
Ossian's  soliloquy  on  the  death  of 

all  his  cotemporary  Heroes. 
Slow. 
Moderate. 

A  Tune  of  the  Western  Istes. 
Western  Isle  Dunce. 
Slow. 

Allegro  Moderato. 
The  Broom  of  Cowdenknows. 
Another  odUtlon  of  the  same  tons. 
A  third  edition. 
I  wish  my  love  wers  In  %  mJra. 
For  our  long  Udlng  here. 
LoTe  is  the  cause  of  my  moaning. 
Old  Sir  Slnaon  the  King. 
The  Lass  of  Patie's  MilL 
Another  edition. 
A  Trip  to  the  Jublke.  or.  Idte- 

burgh  Castle. 
Jack  on  the  Green. 
A  Trip  to  Marrow  Bone  (Maryl^- 

bone). 
Washington's  March.  Igflk 
The  Sutors  of  Selkirk. 
Builln  Caetle. 
Allegro.  0-8. 
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The  Birks  of  Invernuiy. 

The  Bract  of  Balleudeo. 

For  LaJce  of  (iuld. 

Waiting  u'lbefauld. 

The.  e  s  Naucjr  to  the  Greenwood 

gaoe. 
Fy  gar. 
Allegro. 
Altfgro. 

y^gj.  now  the  KlDg's  come. 
The  Yellow-hatrd  Uddle. 
ConM  hap  me. 
Pol  wort  ou  the  Green. 
I  'II  o'er  bogie  wl'  mjr  love. 
Maggie  Lauder. 
Wae's  my  heart. 
Tweed  Side. 

The  BuAh  aboon  Traqu&ir. 
Lewie  Gurdon. 
Here  awa.  there  awa. 
The  last  timel  came  o'er  the  moor. 
He  'i  low  donii.  he  '■  in  the  bruooi. 
Ky  Apron  Deary. 
John  Hay't  bunole  lassie. 
The  Gabcrlutuio  Man. 
One  day  I  heard  Mary  say. 
She  ruse,  and  let  me  in. 
Win  ye  go. 
<illderoy. 
O  Jenny.  Jenny. 
Tbumas,  1  cannot, 
liln  thou  wert  mine  ain  thing. 
Soe  merry  as  we  twa  ha  been. 
Karl  lx>uglaj. 
Chevy  Chaae. 

Coclcle8helU.or  the  Lats  of  Living- 
ston. 
Klllerkianky. 
Johnny  and  Nelly. 
Carrou  Side. 

If  e  er  I  do  well  it  'a  a  wonder. 
Cheerily  and  MerriUy. 
Johnny  Faa. 
Gill  Morrice. 
Sarbara  Allen, 
lieru  and  l«ander. 
Flowers  of  the  Forest. 
Johnny  Armstrong. 
The  Maid  of  Selma. 


WU.8H  TuNia 

Oalnge  Dafydd  Brophwyd  (from  a 
MS.  of  the  11th  century;. 

Sweet  Richard. 

Auutlier  older  edition. 

Another  edition  (from  an  old  M8.y 

Wliilelock's  Coranto. 

Cudyn  Gwjn  (another  edition  of 
the  tame). 

Another  edition. 

Memh  Megan. 

Another  edition. 

Griffith  ap  Cunan. 

Y  Fedle  Fawr. 

Allegro  Moderato.    • 

The  March  of  the  Men  of  Harlech. 

The  Courtesy  of  Merioneth. 

The  Mlnstrelay  of  Chirk  Cattle. 

C^gerddan. 

The  Kbb  of  the  Tide. 

The  I>ellght  of  the  Men  of  Doner. 

The  Mock  NighUngaie. 

Unula. 

The  lUtlng  Sun. 

Awake  harmonious  Strings. 

Bhybau  Morfydd.    Morfydd'i  Bib- 

bou. 
Ftarweli  Ned  Puw. 
Parry's  edition  of  same  tune. 
tiUn   meddwdod    mwyu.     Good 

bumour'd  and  fairly  tipsy. 
Ar  byd  J  nsM.  The  livelong  night. 
Tfarwel     Cdnyf^l     Fychan.     or 

Towyn  Castle. 
Paiyddy  Oarregwen. 
Cll  y  Fwyalch.    The  Blackbird's 

Retreat  (from  a  MS.) 
Codiad  yr  Hedydd.    TbeBUingof 

the  Lark. 
The  Bed  Piper's  Melody. 
Jfagena  Gollod  ei  gardas. 
The  March  of  the  Men   of  Gla- 
morgan. 
The  Monks'  March. 
The  Pawning  of  the  dajr. 
The  i^ampof  the  Palace.  (Of  noble 

race  was  Shenkin.) 
PUju  ticrcbi  The  I'unuitof  Love. 


Yr  Eoflais.    The  Xightlngale's 

Song  (from  a  MS.). 
The  Departure  of  the  King. 
The  Note  of  the  Dove. 
Tw  11  yn  el  boch.    The  Dimpled 

Cheek. 

Old  Smolish  Tumes. 

The  Britons  (10%). 

The  Twins  (1665). 

The  Beggar  Boy  (1652). 

The  Garter,  or  King  James's  March 
(1095). 

Py*  Comer  OflM). 

Crosby  Square  (1706). 

Light  o'  Love. 

Uombey  House. 

Charming  Maid. 

The  Merry  Milkmaids. 

The  Charmer. 

Salutation. 

I'duls  Steeple  (1665). 

The  Shepherd  Daughter. 

The  Same  Tune  (edition  1652). 
Do.  (    Do.    1665). 

Porter's  LamenUtiou  (ed.  1665). 

Amorisoo(1665). 

The  Garland. 

The  Carman's  Whistle. 

.\ti  Old  Woman  cloih«d  in  Gray. 

Stingo  or  Oil  of  Barley. 

Another  edition,  called  '  Cold  and 
Baw. 

All  In  a  Misty  Morning. 

Another   edition    (Tne    Dancing 
Master  1652). 

London's  Loyalty. 

Cheshire  Bounds. 

King's  Maggot,  or  New  York. 

Cobler's  ilompipe. 

Orange  Nan. 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 

The  Dusty  Miller. 

Saturday  Night  and  Sunday  Morn- 
ing (1652). 

Alamode  de  France. 

Another  editiuu^called  None  Such. 

Blow. 


Fbekcb  National  Mcaia 
In  F.  W. 
In  F.  s-«. 

Prence  D'Angleterre. 
Aimabie    Valnijueur,    a    Danoe 

called  Louvre. 
Pas  Pied. 
In  C.  2-4. 

Corrant  le  YInnone. 
Corrant  le  Moanster. 
BIgadoon  (ICVfi). 
Masquerade  Boyal. 
Provencal  Song  on  the  Death  of 

BIchard  I.  (by  Gaucelm  or 

Anselm  Faidit). 
Boman  d'Alexandre  (1140). 
Song  of  Thibaut  King  of  Navarre. 
Song  of  Thibaut. 
Le  Printems  rappelle  aux  armet. 
A  lovely  Lau. 
Fill  ev'ry  Glass. 
Bourie  d'Auvergne. 
Danse  des  Auver^nats. 
Perigourdlne. 

Italian  National  Muna 
Parthenia  a€66). 

Swiss  National  Mosic^ 
Bans  de  Vache. 
Another  edition. 

GiKMAN  National  Mosio. 

Tune  of  the  Bohemian  Mluen. 

.\llegTO. 

Allegro  Modetato. 

Allegro. 

Allegro  Moderato. 

.4n  Old  German  Tuna. 

Valuer  or  Walu. 

Allegro. 

Spanish  National  Musio. 
A  Fandango  (CorelU's  Follla). 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Boleras. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Saraband  1665. 
Spanish  Tune. 
Spanish  Dance. 
Moorish  Air. 
Hottentot  Tune. 
Uungarian  Tune. 
Do. 

PoLUB  National  Music. 
Cossac 

Polacca.— Trio. 
Polonolse.— Trio. 
Polonese.— Trio. 

BCANDINATIAK  NATIONAL  MOStC. 

Slow. 

Bong  of  Harold  the  Valiant. 

Scandinavian  Song. 

Song  of  (Jdin, 

Bcaudluaviou  Song. 

NoKWBQiAN  National  Mcsio. 

Moderato. 

Chanson. 

Allegro. 

Moderato. 

Allegro. 

Allegro. 

Allegro  Moderate. 

Vivace. 

Allti;ro  Moderato. 

Allegro. 

Allegro. 

Moderato. 

In  G  minor  2-4. 

Duett. 

Summer  Song. 

Winter  Song. 

Allegro  Molto. 

In  D  minor,  6-8. 

Allegro. 

Allegretto. 

Buna  of  the  Flolanderi. 

Danisb  National  Mosio. 
In  A  minor.  C  time. 

BuasiAN  Muaia 
Allegro. 
Allegretto. 
Slow. 
AU^rro. 
Allegretto. 
Presto. 
Andante. 
Adagio. 
Allegretto. 
Allegro. 
Allegro. 
Slow. 

Air  de  Danse  Busse  (Pas  Busae). 
In  D  major.  2-1. 
Andante. 
Sclavouiau  Tune. 


Tt7BXI8B  Mosic. 
In  A.  S-4. 
Daiue  Grecque. 
.\nother  edition.  Romeca. 
Danse  des  peuples  de  L'Archlpel. 
Turkish  March. 
Danse  Turque. 
Saluduristico. 

Air  Bedouin  (Arabian  Tune), 
Arabian  Song.    Zoro  me  na. 
A  Fenian  Song. 

CHIKgSK  TONXg. 
In  G.  2-4. 
In  G,  4-4. 
inflow. 

Moo-lee-chwa. 

Song   of  the  Chinese  Boatmen. 
Canon  2  In  1. 

East  Indun  Tunes. 

Chttl  Chel  Monianl. 

In  F,  4-1. 

Tuneoflndostan.    Dergenl. 

Malay  Tune. 

Andante. 

A  Madras  Boat  Song. 

Hindostanee  Air. 

Go  manl. 

Moderate. 

Sakl  a  faslah. 

Another  edition. 

Another  edition. 

Backla. 
Slow. 

Al  boot!  serr«y. 
Iss  shone. 
Chura  Wallen. 
Mare  Pie. 
Yareg  be  wo  fa. 
The  Snake  Song. 
Bekhtah  (another  edition). 
Ebona. 

Manea,  an  Elegy. 
Dandee  Song  (Boatmen's). 
Presto. 

Hindoo  Hymn. 
Bombay  Air. 
Alei  Y  ar  Blgla. 
Dance. 
Tuppah. 

Tuppah, 'Dendekala.' 
Tcrana.  '  Daudora  vakee.' 
Tvrana,  'La  Yawm  la  Yawm.' 

Music  or  NOKTB  AMERICA. 

(Canadian  Tune.    Allegro. 

Do.    Slow. 

Do.    Slow. 

Do.    D  minor. 

Do.    Allegro. 
Song  sung  by  the  Indians  of  Nor- 
folk Sound.    AllaCoosh. 


Bekhtah. 
Bengal  song. 


,2^ 
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Various  "Sttlbs, 


Ambroslan  Chant,  a  J>.  884. 

riaUi  Chant.    Guldo  au22). 

Other  Harmonies.    Do. 

Harmony.    Franco. 

Chant.    Josqulu  de  Prto. 

1st  Psalm  O.V.    MarUn  Luther. 

3nh  Psalm  a  Y. 

81st  Psalm  O.Y. 

111th  Psalm  O.  V.   French  Tune. 

I  will  esalt  Thee.    Tye. 

Lord,  for  Thy  tender  mercies  sake. 

Farrant. 
Gloria  Patri.   Do. 
Deposuit  Potentea.    Palestrlna. 
We  have  heard  with  our  ears. 

Do. 
Gloria  Patrl.   TallU. 
'  Diss!  a  I'amata  mia.'  Marenzio. 
Bow  thine  ear.    William  Bird. 
Nou  nobis  Domine.    Do. 
Double  Chant.    Morley. 
Symphony.  3  flutes.    Perl. 
Fate  Festa  al  fiignore.    B.  dal 

Cavaliero. 
Hosauna.    O.  Gibbons. 
Almighty  and  everlasting.    Do. 
God  Is  gone  up.    Do. 
Gloria  Patri.    Do. 
The  Silver  Swan.    Do. 
Awtke.  Sweet  Love.    Dowland. 
'  S'  in  ch'  ha vru  Splrto.  tarlsaiml. 


Movement  fh>m  Amante  cbe  dlte. 

CarissimL 
iHodie  Simon  Petrus.    Do. 
£t  ululantea— Jephtha.    Do. 
Abllt  ergo  In  montes.    Do. 
i  Piorate  flilsa  Israel.    Do. 
Deum  de  Deo.    Do. 
Part  of  a  Cantata.  FortuAatl  mieJ 

martlre.    A.  Scarlatti. 
Aria,  Perche  geme  0  tortorella. 

Do. 
Do..  Yogllo  araar.    Do. 
Do..  Non  da  piu  peni  O  cara.  Do. 
Do..  Cbe  piu  brami.    Do. 
Do.,  U  seno  de  mia  vita.    Do. 
Canuta. '  Son  ferlto.'    Do. 
Aria,  Strada  peuare.    Do. 
Do.,  n  destin.    Do. 

'lUustre  11  sanguemio.'  Do. 
Con  Parte  del  mlo  cor.    Do. 
MIel  fldl  a  vendetta.    Do. 
L'Innocente  dlflfendete.  Do. 
Duet,  Non  son  piu.    Do. 
Aria,  Due  bellissime  pupllle. 
Do.,  II  mio  flgllo.    Do. 
Part  of  Cantata, '  Che  mcsU  borti 

sospiro.    Do. 
Motet,  Domine  qulnque  talenta. 

L.Bossi. 
Anthem.     Teach    me.    0   Lord. 
!  Bogert. 

'single  Chant.    T.  Puroell. 


Do. 
Do., 
Do., 
Do.. 


Do. 
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Aria,  Opri  il  fMo.  Anon. 

Do..  No  Don  am«ro.    Do. 

Do.,  Due  Tftctaa  papllto.    Do. 

Do.,  Del  tuo  cor  temprl.    Do. 

Do.,  8e  tu  eredl.    Do. 

Do.,  Tanto  ba»ti  per  tar.     Do. 

Do.,  Bella  booca  dl  citiabro.  Do. 

Do..  Foglio  llerc.    Do. 

Do.,  Tu  fugglitt  0  caro.   Do. 

Do..  Orlne  rezzoM.    Do. 

Do..  Doloe  Amor  ml  dtco  spera. 
Do. 

Do.,  LuslngamI  sp«ranik    Do 

Do.,  BevI*    occbl    perdODatcml. 
Do. 

Do.,  Gol  freddo  nio  ▼elsn.    Do. 

Do.,  8e  11  mio  labbro.   Do. 

Do.,  Ola  che  amor.    Do. 

Do.,  Bevenastida  tuollaml.  Do. 

Do..  Fantasml  orrtblli.    Do. 
Cantata.  TacI  O  cruda.    Do. 
Aria.  Beer  occhi  d*amore.    Do. 

Do.,  Mlgrarlt  Jada.    Do. 

Do..  Gloria  Patrt.    Dr.  Child. 

Do.,  Dormldormlbenmiu.  Oe*tt. 
Part  of  Cantata.  Dlte  a  1«L   8tra- 

della. 
Cantata.  8e  geloae.  wt  Tu.   Do. 
Canzonet,  Chi  dira.    Do. 
Aria.  Vadu  ben  8pei9o.  SalT.  Boaa. 
Gloria  ratrt.    Blow. 
Anthetai,  I  will  arlna.  Ohreyghton. 
Duet,  Dormino  I'aura  eetlve.  Du- 
rante. 
7th  Concerto.    A.  Coralll. 
Fart  of  2nd  Sonau.  op.  l.    DOt 
Fugue  from  the  4th  Sonata,  op.  8. 
Do. 


Fart  of  the  7th  Solo.    Do. 
I'art  of  the  Uth  Solo.    Do. 
Aolhem.  Out  of  the  deep.    A1- 

drieh. 
Do..  0  God.  Thou  hast  cast  ns 

out.    H.  PuroeU. 
Gloria  Patri. ,  Do. 

Do,  Do. 

Do.  Do. 

Do.  Do. 

Part  of  1st  Sonata,   lit  set   Do. 
From  6th  Sonata.   1st  set.   Do. 
Kmm»th  Sonau.    Sndset.    Do. 
In  guiltr  night.    Do. 
Overture  to  King  Arthur.    Do. 
rhaconne.  before  the  Play.    Da 
Brave  souls  to  be  renowned.  Do. 
Gloria  Patri.    Dr.  Croft. 
Qui  dlllglt  Martam.    StefltaL 
Dixit  Domlnus.    Leo. 
Part  of  a  Mas*.   Pergolesl. 
Kuridioe  e  dove  sel '  tUrfeo).  Do. 
Gloria  hi  Kxoelats.   Do. 
4th  Psalm.   Marcello. 
7th  Psalm.   Do. 
From  Der  Tod  Jesa.   Grann. 
Te  gloriosus  (Te  Deum).    Do. 
Overture  to  1  Pellegrini.   Hasse. 
'  Le  Porte  noi  diserra.'    Do.    Do. 
Pellegrino  6  I'uomo.    Do.    Do. 
Overture  to  Pastor  Fldo.  Handel. 
Aria,  Son  oonfusa  (Poro).    Do. 
Ue  Is  mjr  God  (Israel  In  Sgypt). 

Do. 
Chorus,  The  Itstenlni^  crowd.  Do. 
Do.  May  no  rash  intruder.    Do. 
Double  Chorus,  He   gave   them 

Hailstones.    Do. 


YOLUMB  in. 

Fugue  (In  E).    Bach.  |Overture.  Totsou  D'Or.    Yogel. 

No. «  of  the  12  solos  for  the  VtoUn.  'Part  of  Sonata  2.    Vanhall. 

Tartlni.  |  Part  of  Sonata  2.  op.  ».  Scbobert. 

Air.  PuptUette  vettosette,   from  Minuet  and  Trio.  Sonata  1,  op.  0. 


Ormlsda.  Vinci 
Air,  Intel  Ice  abbaiidonata.    Do. 
Concerto  6.  op.  S.    Ocmlnlanl. 
Concert*)  2.    Ricclotti. 
Part  of  Sonata  10.    Paradles. 
Requiem.   Jomelll. 
Chorus,  SauU  Speme  (PaasloDe). 

Do. 
Sonata  8.    Crispl. 
Part  of  Sonau  4.    Do. 
Fantasia.    C.  P.  B.  Bach. 
Concerto  for  a  full  Band. 

Bach. 


Overture  to  Iflgeule  en  Aulide. 

Gluck. 
Chorus.  Que  d'attraiu. 
Overture.  Pierre  le  Grand.  Qrttrj. 


Do. 
Part  of  Quintet  S.  op.  IS.    Boo- 

cherinl. 
Sonatas  op.  23.    Kose'uch. 
Part  of  Quartet  1.  Wh  set.  Plerel. 

Do.  8.  op.  8.    Do. 

Part  of  Sonau  1,  op.  12.    Krump- 
holtx. 
Do.  2.  op.  11.    Hullmandel. 
Do.  2.  op.  4.    Clementi. 
Adagio  from  op.  11.   Do. 
J.  C.  Part  of  Sonau  4.  op.  12.    Do. 
Becordare  from  a  liequiem. 


Mo- 


irt. 


Benedlctus  from  Do.    Do. 
Overture.  Le  None  di  Figaro.  Do. 
Part  of  Quartet  3.  op.  76.  Hajdo. 


Dc  DonQuicbotte.  Champigny.  Siufonia,  In  Eb.    Do. 

[G.] 
SPEECHLEY.  Henrt,  after  workisg  14  years 
with  his  uncle  J.  C.  Bishop,  and  6  more  with 
Henry  Willis,  set  up  on  his  own  account  in  London 
as  organ-builder  in  186 a.  His  best  works  may  be 
seen  at  Alton,  Bosbury,  Dalston  (St.  Mark*s),  and 
in  Exeter,  where  he  reconstructed  and  enlarged 
Loosemore^s  organ  in  the  Cathedral.     [V.  de  P.] 

SPEIDEL.  a  musical  family  of  Ulm.  i. 
KONBAD,  well-known  singer  and  director  of  the 
'Ulm  Liederkranz*  singing  society:  he  died 
Jan.  29,  1880.  2.  His  eldest  son,  Wilhelm, 
bora  Sept.  3,  1826,  was  educated  in  music  first 
by  his  father  and  then  by  I.  Lachner  and  W. 
Kuhe.  After  teaching  for  two  years  at  Thann 
in  Alsace  he  made  Munich  his  headquarters,  but 
was  widely  known  as  a  PF.  player  throughout 
Germany,  and  intimately  associated  with  Schu- 
mann, Liszt,  and  Thalberg.  He  was  music- 
director  at  Ulm  from  1854  ^  '^57i  ^^^  id  the 
latter  year  joined  Stark,  Lebert,  etc.  in  founding 
the  Conservatorium  at  Stuttgart,  and  remained 
there  as  Professor  of  the  PP.  till  1874,  '^^^^  ^^ 
left  the  Conservatorium  to  found  a  private  school 


of  his  own.  He  is  conductor  of  the  Stnttgtrt 
*  Popular  Concerts.*  His  works  are  nuiDeroui, 
comprising  65  opus  numbers  in  all  deparimeoU. 
He  has  also  edited  the  sonatas  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart,  and  the  PF.  works  of  Mendelssobfi. 
3.  His  brother  Ludwio  was  bom,  alM  at  Ulm, 
April  II,  1850.  He  received  his  education  st 
the  University  of  Munich,  and  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Augsburg  Gazette.  In  1853  he  took  up  hii 
quarters  in  Vienna,  and  was  soon  engaged  on 
the  press  of  that  city,  first  on  the  '  Presse,'  thea 
on  the  '  Keue  Freie  Presse  '  and  the  *  Fremdoi- 
blatt,'  for  both  of  which  he  still  writes.  He  i^ 
one  of  the  most  considerable  Anti-Wagnerites  of 
the  day,  of  great  independence  of  opinion  sod 
remarkable  force  of  expression.  Heir  Speidel 
is  also  well-known  as  a  devoted  adherent  of 
Schubert.  [G.] 

SPEYER,  or  SPEIER,  Wilhrlm,  composer, 
was  born  June  21,  i7SK>f  at  Frankfori-on-th«- 
Main,  where  he  died  April  5,  1878.  He  received 
his  musical  education  at  Offenbach  under  ThierioC 
(the  friend  of  Weber)  and  Andr^.  He  wu 
already  a  prominent  violinist  when  he  went  to 
Paris  in  1 81 2,  to  become  a  pupil  of  Baillot,  Itchb 
whose  instruction  and  from  the  acquaintance  of 
such  men  as  Cherubini,  Boieldieu,  M^ul,  etc. 
he  derived  much  benefit.  Returning  to  G«muBj 
afterwards,  he  settled  down  at  Frankfort  and 
exchanged  the  musical  profession  for  that  oft 
merchant,  but  continued  to  compose — at  fint 
chiefly  chamber  music.  He  published  string 
quartets  and  quintets,  and  also  violin  duets,  which 
are  still  looked  upon  as  standard  works  in  that 
class  of  composition.  He  afterwards  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  vocal  music,  and  it  is  at  ft 
writer  of  songs  that  his  name  is  best  and  most 
widely  known.  Amongst  his  Lieder— of  whidi 
he  published  several  hundred — ^many,  such  b« 
*The  Trumpeter,'  'Rheinsehnsucht'  (My  heart J 
on  the  Rhine),  'Die  drei  Liebchen,'  etc.,  acquired 
an  extraordinary  popularity.  He  also  wrote 
vocal  quartets  and  some  choral  works. 

With  Mendelssohn  and  his  family  SpeyBr  wts 
on  terms  of  affectionate  intimacy,  and  to  him  tbe 
charming  story  given  in  vol.ii.  p.  2806  is  due.  [6.] 

SPIANATO(Ital.),  level,  even.  A  word  used 
by  Chopin  in  the  Andante  which  precedes  the 
Polonaise  in  Eb,  op.  22,  to  denote  a  smooth 
and  equal  style  of  performance,  with  but  little 
variety.  [F.T.] 

SPICATO  (Ital.),  accurately  'separate,'  'dis- 
tinct.' A  term  applied  in  violin-playing  to  a 
particular  vibratory  style  of  bowing.  'Spicato' 
and  '  Saltato '  are  both  explained  under  the  httd 
of  Sprinoino  Bow.  [Q.] 

SPINA,  Cabl  Anton.  The  successor  of  the  Dis- 
bellis  in  that  famous  publishing  house  at  Yiennst 
which  for  so  long  stood  in  theGraben,  No.  11 53. 
at  the  corner  of  the  Braunerstrasse.  He  succeeded 
them  in  1852,  and  was  himself  succeeded  by  F. 
Schreiber  in  July  1872.  During  this  twenty 
years  Spina's  activity  showed  itself  especially  in 
the  publication  of  Schubert's  works,  a  mass  of 
whose  MSS.  he  acquired  from  Diabelli.    Chief 


SPINA. 
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among  these  were  the  Octet,  Quintet  in  C,  Quar- 
tets in  V  minor,  G,  and  Bb,  the  Overture  ia  the 
Italian  style,  those  to  Alfonso  and  Estrella, 
Fierrabras,  Rosamunde,  with  Entractes  in  B 
minor  and  Bb,  the  B  minor  Symphony,  Sonata 
for  PF.  and  Arpeggione,  etc.,  all  in  score. 
Mr.  Spina's  enthusiasm  for  Schubert  was  not 
that  of  a  mere  publisher,  as  the  writer  from  per* 
sonal  experience  of  his  kindness  can  testify.  It 
was  he  who  allowed  the  Crystal  Palace  Company 
to  have  copies  of  several  of  the  orchestral  works 
for  playing,  long  before  there  was  sufficient  public 
demand  to  allow  of  their  being  published.     [G.] 

SPINDLER,  Fbitz,  pianoforte  -  player  and 
composer  for  that  instrument,  bom  Nov.  24, 
1 81 7,  at  Wurzbach,  Lobenstein,  was  a  pupil  of 
F.  tSchneider  of  Dessau,  and  has  been  for  many 
years  resident  in  Dresden.  His  published  works 
are  more  than  330  in  number,  the  greater  part 
brilliant  drawing-room  pieces,  but  amongst  them 
much  teaching- music,  and  some  works  of  a 
graver  character — trios,  sonatinas,  two  sympho- 
nies, concerto  for  PF.  and  orcliestra,  etc.  His 
most  favourite  pieces  are — Wellenspiel  (op.  6) ; 
Schneeglocklein  (op.  19);  Silberquell  (op.  74); 
Husarenritt ;  6  dance  themes ;  Transcriptions  of 
Tannhauser  and  Lohengrin.  [G.] 

SPINET  (Fr.  J^indte;  Ital.  Spinetta).  A 
keyed  instrument,  with  plectra  or  jacks,  used  in 
the  1 6th,  17th,  and  i8th  centuries;  according  to 
Burney  (Rees's  CycL  1819,  'Harpsichord')  'a 
small  harpsichord  or  virginal  with  one  string  to 
each  note.'  The  following  definitions  are  from 
Florio's  'New  World  of  Words,*  161 1  i^'Spinetta, 
a  kind  of  little  spina  .  .  .  also  a  paire  of  Virgin- 
all  es*;  *  Spinetlegiare,  to  play  upon  Vii^lnalles*; 
*  Spiuetto,  a  thicket  of  brambles  or  briars* — (see 
Kimbiiult's  History  of  the  Pianoforte,  i860). 
We  first  meet  with  the  derivation  of  spinet  from 
spina,  a  thorn,  in  Scaliger's  Poetices  (i 484-1 550; 
lib.  i.  cap.  Ixiii.).  Referring  to  the  plectra  or 
jacks  of  keyed  instruments,  he  says  that,  in  his 
recollection,  points  of  crowquiU  had  been  added 
to  them,  so  that  what  was  named,  when  he  was 
a  boy,  '  clavicymbal '  and  *  harpichord  *  {sic),  was 
now,  from  these  little  points,  named  'spinet.' 
[See  Jaok.]  He  does  not  say  what  substance 
crowquill  superseded,  but  we  know  that  the  old 
cithers  and  other  wire-strung  instruments  were 
twanged  with  ivory,  tortoisesbell,  or  hard  wood.^ 
Another  origin  for  the  name  has  been  discovered, 
to  which  we  believe  that  Signer  Ponsicchi  ('II 
Pianoforte,*  Florence,  1876)  was  the  first  to  call 
attention.  In  a  very  rare  book,  'Conclusioni 
nel  suono  dell'  organo,  di  D.  Adriano  Banchieri, 
Bolognese'  (Bologna,  1608),  is  this  passage:— 

Spinetta  ricere  tal  nome  dall*  inTentore  di  tal  forma 
lonfta  quadra ta,  LI  quale  fit  un  maestro  Giovanni  Spinetti, 
Venetiano.  ed  nno  di  tali  stromenti  hd  veduto  io  alle 
mani  di  Francesco  Stivori.  organista  della  magniflca 
comunit4  di  Montagnana,  aentrovi  questa  inscrizione : 

JOANNES  8PIMKTU8  VENETU8  FECFT.     A.D.  15(13. 

1  With  reference  to  the  early  ute  of  leather  for  plectra,  ts  men- 
tioned In  HAaPSlcHORD,  we  now  conilder  the  evidence  of  existing 
liutruments  u  very  doubtful,  owing  to  their  having  posalbly  been 
altered  during  repair*.  The  old  Italian  jtclu  were  provided  with 
little  steel  tprlngs  to  bring  back  the  plectra  to  an  upright  position. 
Tbe  bristle*  were  later  In  date.  See  the  Plaan  clavicembalo  and  Mr. 
Fatrfaa  Murray*  iptoet  now  at  Florence. 


According  to  this  the  spinet  received  its  name 
from  Spinetti,  a  Venetian,  the  inventor  of  the 
oblong  form,  and  Banchieri  had  himself  seen  one 
in  the  possession  of  Stivori,  bearing  the  above 
inscription.  M.  Becker  of  Geneva  ('Revue  et 
Gazette  musicale,*  in  the  '  Musical  World,'  June 
15,  1878),  regards  this  statement  as  totally  in- 
validating the  passage  from  Scaliger;  but  not 
necessarily  so,  since  the  year  1503  is  synchronous 
with  the  youth  of  Scaliger.  The  invention  of 
the  crowquill  points  is  not  claimed  for  Spinetti, 
but  the  form  of  the  case — the  oblong  or  table 
shape'  of  the  square  piano  and  older  clavichord, 
to  which  Spinetti  adapted  the  plectrum  instru- 
ment; it  having  previously  been  in  a  trapeze- 
shaped  case,  like  the  psaltery,  from  which,  by 
the  addition  of  a  keyboard,  the  instrument  was 
derived.  [See  Virginal  ;  and  also  for  the  different 
construction  and  origin  of  the  oblong  clavichord.] 
Putting  both  statements  together,  we  find  the 
oblong  form  of  the  Italian  spinet,  and  the  crow- 
quill plectra,  in  simultaneous  use  about  the  year 
1500.  Before  that  date  no  record  has  been  found. 
The  oldest  German  writers,  Virdung  and  Arnold 
Schlick,  whose  essays  appeared  in  15 11,  do  not 
mention  the  spinet,  but  Virdung  describes  and 
gives  a  woodcut  of  the  Vii^inal,  which  in  Italy 
would  have  been  called  at  that  time  'spinetta,' 
because  it  was  an  instrument  with  plectra  in  an 
oblong  case.  Spinetti*s  adaptation  of  the  case 
had  therefore  travelled  to  Germany,  and,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  to  flanders  and  Brabant,  very 
early  in  the  16th  century;  whence  M.  Becker 
conjectures  that  1503  represents  a  late  date  for 
Spinetti,  and  that  we  should  put  his  invention 
back  to  the  second  half  of  the  J5th  century,  on 
account  of  the  time  required  for  it  to  travel,  and 
be  accepted  as  a  normal  form  in  citiei  so  remote 
from  Venice. 

M.  Vander  Straeten  (*  La  Musique  auz  Pays- 
Bas,"  vol.  i.)  has  discovered  the  following  refer- 
ences to  the  spinet  in  the  household  accounts  of 
Margaret  of  Austria : — 

A  nng  organiste  de  la  Yille  d'Anvem,  la  somme  de 
yi  livres  auquel  madicte  dame  en  a  fait  don  en  favenr 
de  ce  ^ue  le  xy*>  jour  d'Ootobre  xy.  xxii  [1622]  il  a  amen<i 
deux  jeunea  ennant,  fllz  et  fille,  qu'iU  ont  joub6  but 
one  espinette  et  chants  &  son  diner. 

A  Torganiate  de  Monsieur  de  Fiennes,  sept  iiyrea 
dont  Madame  lui  a  fait  don  en  favour  de  ce  que  le 
second  jour  de  D^cembro  XT.xxvi  [ISX]  11  est  venu 
jouber  d'un  instrument  dit  espinette  devant  elle  4  son 
diner. 

The  inventory  of  the  Ch&teau  de  Pont  d'Ain, 
1531,  mentions  '  una  espinetta  cum  suo  etuy,'  a 
spinet  with  its  case;  meaning  a  case  from  which 
the  instrument  could  be  withdrawn,  as  was  cus- 
tomary at  that  time.  M.  Becker  transcribes 
also  a  contemporary  reference  from  the  Munich 
Library : — 

Ouartorze  Gaillardes,  neuf  Pavannes,  sept  Bransles 
et  deux  Basses-Dances,  le  tout  reduict  de  musique  en  la 
tablature  du  ieu  (jea)  Dorgues,  Espinettes,  Manicor- 
dions  et  telz  semblables  instruments  musicaux,  impri- 
m6es  a  Paris  par  Pierre  Attaignant  MDXXIX. 

The  manichord  was  a  clavichord.  Clement 
Marot  (Lyons,  1551)  dedicated  his  version  of  the 
Psalms  to  hb  countrywomen : — 
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Et  V08  doisU  Hur  lcf«  ERpinettes, 
Pour  dire  i>aintes  Chantsonettes. 

With  this  written  testimony  we  have  fortunately 
the  testimony  of  the  instruments  themselves, 
Italian  oblong  spinets  (Spinetta  a  Tavola),  or 
those  graceful  pentangular  instruments,  without 
covers  attached,  which  are  so  much  prized  for 
their  external  beauty.  The  oldest  bearing  a  date 
is  in  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris,  by  Francesco  di 
Portal  upis,  Verona,  X523.  The  next  by  Antoni 
Patavini,  1550,  is  at  Brussels.  We  have  at  S. 
Kensington  two  by  Annibal  Rosso  of  Milan^  1555 
and  1577,  and  one  by  Marcus  Jadra  (Marco  dai 
Cembali ;  or  dalle  Spinette)  1568.  Signer  Kraus 
has,  at  Florence,  two  16th-century  spinets,  one  of 
which  is  signed  and  dated,  Benedictus  Florianus, 
1571;  and  at  the  Hdtel  Cluny,  Paris,  there  is 
one  by  the  Venetian  Baffo,  date  1570,  whose 
harpsichord  (clavicembalo)  at  S.  Kensington  is 
dated  1574.^ 


For  the  pentangular  or  heptangular  model 
it  is  probable  that  we  are  indebted  to  Annibal 
Rosso,  whose  instrument'  of  1555  ^  engraved 
in  the  preceding  illustration.  Mr.  Carl  Engel 
has  reprinted  in  the  S.  Kensington  Catalogue 
(1874,  P*  ^73)  ^  passage  from  'La  Nobilita  di 

1  since  the  article  HxaPSiCHoaD  was  written,  an  Italian  clavloem- 
t>alo  has  been  acquired  for  South  KensingtoD.  that  ii  now  the  oldeit 
keyed  imtrument  In  eitstenoe.  with  a  date.  It  !■  a  single  keyboard 
harpsichord  with  two  strings  to  each  key ;  the  compass  nearly  i 
octaves,  from  E  to  D.  The  natural  keys  are  of  boiwood.  The  In- 
fkcription  Is  '  Atplctte  ut  trahltur  suavi  Modulamtne  Vocis.  Qulcquld 
hsbent  aer  tidera  terra  fretrum.  Hieronymus  Bononiensis  Faclebat 
Romae  mdxzi.'  The  outer  case  of  this  instrument  is  of  stamped 
leather.  It  was  bought  of  a '  brocanteur '  in  Paris  for  19tK.  We  know 
of  no  other  instrument  by  Oeronimo  of  Bolottna.  Another  harpsl- 
chord  nearly  as  old  has  been  seen  by  the  writer  this  year  (Ulfi)  In 


Milano'  (1595),  which  he  thus  renders: — *  Han- 
nibal Rosso  was  worthy  of  praise,  since  he  was 
the  first  to  .modernise  clavichords  into  the  shape 
in  which  we  now  see  them,'  etc.     The  context 
clearly  shows  that  by  'clavichord*  spinet  vas 
meant,  clavicordo  being  used  in  a  general  sense 
equivalent  to  the  German  Clavier^  If  the  modern- 
ising was  not  the  adoption  of  the  beautiful  forma 
shown  in  the  splendid  examples  at  South  Ken- 
sington— that  by  Rosso,  of  1577,   having  been 
bought  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867  for  £1200 
on  account  of  the  1928  precious  stones  set  into 
the  case — it  may  possibly  have  been  the  wing- 
form,  with  the  wrestpins  above  the  kejra  in  froot, 
which  must  have  come  into  fashion  about  that 
time,  and  was  known  in  Italy  as  the  Spinetta 
Traversa;   in  England  as  the  Stuart,  Jaoobeas. 
or  Queen  Anne  spinet,  or  0>uched  Harp.    There 
is  a  very  fine  Spinetta  Traversa,  emblazoned  with 
the  arms  of  the  Medici  and  Compagni  families, 
in  the  Kraus  Museum  (1878,  no.  193).    Praetorioi 
illustrates  the  Italian  spinet  by  this  special  form, 
speaks  (' Organographia,'  Wolfenbtittel,  1 619)  of 
larger  and  smaller  spinets,  and  states  Uiat  in  the 
Netherlands  and  England  the  larger  was  known  aa 
the  Virginal.    The  smaller  ones  he  describes  as 
'  the  small  triangular  spinets  which  were  placed 
for  performance  upon  the  larger  instruments,  and 
were  tuned  an  octave  higher.'  Of  this  small  instra- 
ment  there  are  specimens  in  nearly  all  museums ; 
the  Italian  name  for  it  being  '  Ottavina '  (also 
'Spinetta  di  Serenata*).    We  find  them  fixed 
in  the  bent  sides  of  the  long  harpsichords,  in 
two  remarkable  specimens;   one  of  which,  by 
Hans  Ruckers,'  is  preserved  in  the  Kunst-und- 
Gewerbe  Museum,  Berlin  (there  is  a  painting  of 

lleasrt.  Chappell's  warehouse.  It  is  a  long  tnstniin«Tit  In  an  oetff 
painted  case.  The  belly  and  marking  off  are  erldently  not  orfginaL  tart 
the  keyboard  of  boxwood  with  black  sharps  has  not  been  meddled 
with.  There  are  S^  octares  from  P  to  0 ;  the  lowest  T$  and  Uf  an 
omitted.  The  maker's  insortptlon.  nearly  illegible,  records  that  tfee 
instrument  was  made  by  a  Florentine  at  Pisa,  la  isag. 

s  This  rare  Hans  Ruckers  harpsichord  was  seen  by  the  writer  sab- 
sequent  to  the  compilation  of  the  catalogue  appended  to  the  aitScit 
RccKEBS.  As  others  have  also  been  found,  the  following  pertlcnlan 
of  them  complete  the  abore-menttoned  list  to  1882.    [See  also  Tit- 

OIHAUA] 


Form. 


Bent  side  harp- 
sichord with 
octave  spinet 
in  one. 


Dale. 


10M 


2>tlll«lll/01M. 


ft.  in.        ft.  in. 
6  11   by  2    6 


Hans  Ruckers  the  Elder. 


keyboards ;  the  fh>Dt  one  4  peU,  C— 0 ;  the 
side  one  S^  oct..  E— A.  without  the  highest  G(: 
S  stops  in  original  position  at  the  right-hend 
side;  white  naturajs.  Rose  No.  1;  and  Rose 
to  oetaTe  spinet  an  arabesque.  Fainting  in- 
side top  showing  a  similar  combined  Instru- 
ment.   Inscribed  Haifa  Rocxebs  mi  riciT 

ANTWESPIA. 


Prt$*iU  Ovmtr. 


Gewerbe  Hoseara,  Ber- 
lin. 


attcu. 


A.  J.  HIpUns. 


Hans  Ruckers  the  Younger. 


Bent  side. 


IG29  I  7     4   by  S    0    12  keyboards;   08  keys,  G— P;  black  naturals.  I  M.    Gerard    de   Print,  I  P.   p.   de  Prlmk 

I     Rose  No.  4.  I     Louvaln.  j      Limerick. 


Bent  side. 
Rent  side. 


l&W 


6  1    by  2   10) 

7  5    by   S     0 


Andbies  Ruckebs  the  Elder. 

1  keyboard ;  4  oct.,  C— 0 ;  without  lowest  Cf^ ; 
white  naturals.  Rose  No.  6;  painting  of  a 
hunt. 

2  keyboards,  each  B  oct. ;  black  naturals.  Rose 
No.  6.  Inscribed  Amdbca  RucKtu  Ml  fecit 
Antvibpiai. 


M.  6.  de  Prins. 

H.  Paul  Xndel.  Paris. 


P.  P.  de  Prina. 
P.  Bndel. 
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a  similar  double  instrument  inside  the  l\6) :  the 
other  is  in  the  Maison  Plantin,  Antwerp,  and 
was  made  as  late  as  1734-5,  by  Joannes  Joseph  us 
Coeuen  at  Ruremonde  in  Holland.  In  rect- 
angular instruments  the  octave  one  was  remove- 
able,  as  it  was  in  those  double  instruments 
mentioned  under  Ruckebs  (p.  195  &),  so  that  it 
could  be  played  in  another  part  of  the  room. 

According  to  Mersenne,  who  treats  of  the 
spinet  as  the  principal  keyed  instrument  ('  Har- 
monie/  1636,  liv.  3,  p.  loi,  etc.),  there  were  three 
sizes ;  one  of  2}  feet,  tuned  to  the  octave  of  the 
*  ton  de  chapelle*  (which  was  about  a  tone  higher 
than  our  present  high  concert  pitch)  ;  one  of  3I 
feet  tuned  to  a  fourth  above  the  same  pitch ;  and 
the  large  5 -feet  ones,  tuned  in  unison  to  it.  We 
shall  refer  to  his  octave  spinet  in  another  para- 
graph. 

The  compass  of  the  Ottavine  was  usually  from 
E  to  C,  three  octaves  and  a  sixth  (a)  ;  of  the 
larger  16th-century  Italian  Bpinettty  four  octaves 
and  a  semitone,  from  E  to  F  (b).  The  French 
ipinetUs  of  the  17th  century  were  usually  deeper, 
having  four  octaves  and  a  semitone  from  BtoC  (c). 

(«)  -m-        Q>)  ^        (0 
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The  reason  for  this  semitonal  beginning  of  the 
keyboard  is  obscure  unless  the  lowest  keys  were 
used  for  '  short  octave  *  measure,  an  idea  which 
suggested  itself  simultaneously  to  the  writer  and 
to  Professor  A.  Kraus,  whose  conviction  is  very 
strong  as  to  the  extended  practice  of  the  short 
octave  arrangement.  The  Flemish  picture  of 
St.  Cecilia,  in  Holyrood  Palace,  shows  unmis- 
takeably  a  short  octave  organ  keyboard  as  early 
as  1^84.* 

Fortunately  we  are  not  left  to  such  suggestion 
for  the  spinet  short  octave.  Mersenne,  in  a 
passage  which  has  hitherto  escaped  notice 
(•  Harmonie,'  liv.  3,  p.  107),  describing  his  own 
spinet,  which,  according  to  him,  was  one  of  the 
smallest  in  use,  says  '  the  longest  string  has 
little  more  than  a  foot  length  between  the  two 
bridges.  It  has  only  thirty-one  steps  in  the 
keyboard,  and  as  many  strings  over  the  sound- 
board, so  that  there  are  five  keys  hid  on  account 
of  the  perspective  (referring  to  the  drawing) — 
to  wit,  three  principals  and  two  chromatics 
(•  feintes  *),  of  which  the  first  is  cut  in  two ;  but 
these  chromatics  serve  to  go  down  to  the  third 
and  fourth   below  the  first  step,  or  C  9ol,  in 


notation  ^'- 


X 


,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 


1  Hubert,  or  Jtn,  Van  Eyek's  St.  Cecilia.  In  th«  famous  Mystic  Lamb, 
m&y  b«  referred  to  here  although  appertaining  to  the  organ  and  not 
the  spinet,  a.«a  valuable  note  hj  the  waj.  The  original  painting,  now 
At  Berlin,  was  probably  painted  before  1426  and  certainly  before  1492. 
The  painter's  minute  accuracy  Is  unquestionable.  It  contains  a 
chromatic  keyboard  like  the  oldest  Italian,  with  boxwood  natural* 
and  black  sharps.  The  compass  begins  In  the  ba<a  at  the  half-tone  B. 
There  Is  no  Indication  of  a  '  short  oetare.'  but  there  Is  one  key  by 
Itself,  convenient  to  the  player's  left  band ;  above  this  key  there  Is  a 
latchet  acting  as  a  catch,  which  may  be  intended  to  hold  It  down  as 
A  pedal.  D  Is  the  probable  note,  and  we  have  In  Van  Byck's  organ. 
It  seems  to  m.  the  same  compass,  but  an  octave  lower,  as  in  the  <ief 
man  PosltIf  of  the  next  century  at  South  Kensington— vli,  D.  E.  then 
3  chromatic  octaves  from  F.  and  finally  F$.  G.  A.  There  Is  no  bottom- 
t%\\  to  the  keyboard,  nor  Is  there  In  the  painting  at  Holyrood. 


third  octave,  for  the  eighteen  principal  steps 
only  make  an  eighteenth;  that  is  to  say,  a 
fourth  over  two  ootaves.'  Here  is  the  clearest 
confirmation  of  short -octave  measure  in  the 
spinet,  the  same  as  in  the  organ,  both  key- 
boards, according  to  Mersenne,  being  conform- 
able. But  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  woodcut 
represents  a  different  spinet  from  that  described 
(apparently  descending  to  B),  the  description  is 
not  clear.  To  reach  the  third  octave  would  re- 
quire an  F,  for  which  one  half  the  cut  chromatic 
in  the  spinet  described  may  be  reserved.  But 
the  B  of  the  drawing  would,  by  known  analogy 
with  oi^gan  practice,  sound  G,  and  A  would  be 
found  on  the  C%.  The  B  aim  on  the  D{  key, 
though  this  is  generally  found  retaine4  u  Eb  on 
account  of  the  tuning.'  It  is  inferred  that  F 
was  reached  by  dividing  the  lowest  natural  key ; 
these  dii^ams  therefore  represent  what  we  will 
call  the  C  short  measure,  as  that  note  gave  the 
pitch. 

AB  AE&  F      AB.orEb 
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Mersenne's  express  mention  of  C  as  the  longest 
string  shows  that  the  still  deeper  G  and  A  were 
made  so,  in  his  spinet,  by  weight :  an  important 
fact,  as  we  have  not  seen  a  spinet  in  which  it 
could  have  been  otherwise,  since  in  large  in- 
struments the  bridge  is  always  unbroken  in  its 
graceful  curve,  as  it  is  also  in  the  angles — always 
preserved — of  the  bridge  of  an  octave  one.  The 
intimate  connection  of  the  spinet  and  organ 
keyboards  must  palliate  a  trespass  upon  ground 
that  has  been  autjioritatively  covered  in  Organ 
(p.  588).  It  is  this  connection  that  incites  in- 
quiry into  the  origin  of  the  short  octaves,  of 
which  there  are  two  measures,  the  French,  Ger- 
man or  English  G  one,  which  we  have  described, 
and  the  Italian  F  one.  which  we  will  now  con- 
sider. We  propose  to  call  this  F,  firom  the  pitch 
note,  as  before.  We  have  reason  to  believe  these 
pitch  notes  originally  sounded  the  same,  from 
which  arose  the  original  divergence  of  high  and 
low  church-pitch ;  the  G  instrument  being  thus 
thrown  a  fourth  higher.  The  Italian  short  mea- 
sure having  been  misapprehended  we  have  sub- 
mitted the  question  of  its  construction  to  the 
high  authority  of  Professor  Kraus,  and  of  Mr. 
W.  T.  Best,  who  has  recently  returned  from  an 
examination  of  the  organs  in  Italy.  Both  are  in 
perfect  i^eement.  Professor  Kraus  describes 
the  Italian  short  octave  as  a  progression  of  three 
dominants  and  tonics,  with  the  addition  of  B 
ino//e(b)  and  B  quadro  (Q)  for  the  ecclesiastical 
tones.  The  principle,  he  writes,  was  also  ap- 
plied to  the  pedal  keyboards,  which  are  called 
'Pedaliera  in  Sesta,*    or   'Pedaliera    a  ottava 


s  It  may  have  been  on  account  of  the  tuning  that  A  and  D  were 
left  unlrrtted  In  the  old  '  gebunden '  or  fretted  clavichords ;  but  the 
double  Irish  harp  which  Ualllel  (Dissertation  on  Ancient  and 
Modem  Music  A.D.  IWI)  says  bad  been  adopted  In  luly,  had  tho«4 
notes  always  doubled  in  the  two  rows  of  strings,  an  Importance  our 
tuning  hypothesis  (ails  to  explain. 
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ripiegata.'  *  Profenor  KrauB  maintains  the  nearly 
general  use  of  tbe  short  octavd  in  Italian  spinets, 
harpsichords,  clavichords,  and  organs,  and  to  some 
harpsichords  he  adds  even  another  dominant. 

D  Enb  Q     D  EBb 
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According  to  this,  the  oldest  harpsichord  known 
to  exist,  the  Roman  one  of  1 5  2 1 ,  at  S.  Kensington, 
is  a  short  octave  F  instrument.  But  extended 
keyboards  existed  contemporaneously,  since  the 
Pisan  harpsichord  of  1526  is  continued  down  to  F, 
omitting  the  lowest  F|  and  Gf .  Bb  and  BQ  are, 
of  course,  there.  When,  in  the  last  century,  the 
C  short  octaves  were  made  long,  it  was  by  carrying 
down  the  G  and  A,  and  giving  back  the  semitonid 
value  to  the  B  and  C$  (sometimes  also  the  D|) ; 
but  G|  was  not  introduced,  since  it  was  never  re- 
quired as  a  dominant.  The  dominants  had  some- 
times given  way  to  semitones  as  early  as  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries. 

What  was  then  ^he  original  intention  of  'short 
measure"?  We  find  it  indicated  in  Mersenne*s 
Psaltery  (G  C  D  E  F  G  A  Bb  C  d  e  f  g)  and  in 
many  delineations  of  Portatives  or  Regals  in  pic< 
tures  of  the  old  masters,  whose  sincerity,  seeing 
the  accurate  manner  in  which  they  have  jMtinted 
lutes,  cannot  be  questioned.  We  will  confine 
our  references  to  Orcagna*s  'Coronation  of  the 
Virgin'  (1350),  in  the  National  Gallery,  London, 
and  Master  Stephen's  'Virgin  of  the  Rosary' 
(1450),  at  Cologne,  with  the  Holyrood  picture 
of  1484,  already  referred  to  as  an  illustration  of 
a  Positive  organ  with  short  measure.  May  not 
Dr.  Hopkins*s  quotation  [Oroax,  vol.  ii.  p.  585] 
of  two  long  pipes  in  an  organ  of  1 41 8  count  as 
evidence  for  ^ort  measure  as  much  as  for  pedals? 
We  think  so.  In  fine  we  regard  short  measure 
as  having  been  intended  to  supply,  in  deeper  toned 
instruments,  dominants  for  cadences,  and  in  the 
shriller  regals  (which  were  no  more  than  boxes  of 
pitch-pipes,  one,  two,  or  three  to  a  key),  to  prompt 
the  intonation  of  the  plainsong.  The  contraction 
of  the  keyboard,  whether  diatonic  or  chromatic, 
to  suit  the  size  of  the  hand,  was  probably  due  to 
these  small  instruments — 

Orgiiei  avait  bien  manlables, 
A  une  seulle  maia  portables. 
Ou  il  me  mes  souffle  et  toucne. 

Roman  de  la  Bose. 

The  contraction  to  the  short  octave  measure 
might  have  been  intended  to  get  rid  of  the 
weight  of  the  heavier  pipes  not  needed  for 
dominants  or  intonatioh,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
keep  the  keyboard  narrow.  Both  contractions — 
the  keyboard  and  the  short  measure — were  thus 
ready  made  for  the  spinet,  harpsichord  and  clavi- 
chord, when  they  came  into  use. 

The  short  octave  group  was  finally  partially 
doubled,  so  as  to  combine  with  the  dominant 

1  But  not  'OttaTE  Babata,'  which  some  InMcnratelr  applj  to  the 
lowest  octare  of  the  ahort  octare  manual.  This  is  a  contrlrance  In 
unall  orvani  with  pedaU  to  dlaguiae  the  want  of  the  lowest  diapason 
octare  on  the  manual,  hj  coupling  on  to  it  the  contrabasso  of  the 
pedals  with  the  register  of  the  octare  above. 
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fourths  the  ordinary  chromatic  scheme,  by  dividing 
the  lowest  sharps  or  chromatics,  of  which  there 
18  an  example  in  a  spinet  by  Pleyer  or  Player, 
made  between  1 7 1  o  and  1720,  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Kirkman  at  S.  Kensington  in  187a.  This  instru- 
ment, with  black  naturals,  and  i^parently  4^ 
octaves  from  B  to  D,  has  the  lowest  Cf  and  I>| 
divided,  called  in  the  quotation  in  the  Catalc^e 
(p.  12)  'quarter  tones.'  But  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  enharmonic  intervals  provided  for  tbe 
deepest  notes.  We  believe  it  to  have  been 
intended  for  a  'short  octave,*  and  to  be  thus 
explained  : — 

Db     m^ 

Apparent  notes    B    C        D        E 

Cf       Eb 

A         B 

Real  notes  G    C        D        E, 

c#     51 

Db      Eb 
or     Apparent  notes    B    C        D        E 

A         B 


Real  notes 


Cf       Eb 
G    C        D        E 


A  spinet  by  Keene,  dated  1685,  in  possession 
of  Mr.  H.  J.  Dale,  Cheltenham,  and  one  by  the 
same  maker  belonging  to  Mr.  £.  B.  Hughes,  of 
Chelsea,  have  the  same  apparently  enharmonic 
arrangement.     One  by  Player  (fze),  lately  sent 
to  South  Kensington  (188  a),  is  to  be  included 
with  Messrs.  Kirkmans  and  the   Keenes,  and 
also  a  Player  which  belongs  to   Mr.  Amps  of 
Cambridge ;  but  a  Keene  of  Mr.  Grove's,  undated, 
has  not  the  cut  sharps,  which  we  are  disposed 
to  regard  as  for  mixed  dominants  and  chromatio?, 
because  the  independent  keynote  value  of  the 
chromatics  was,  about  A.D.  1700,  beginning  to  be 
recognised,  and  the  fretted  clavichords  were  soon 
to  give  way  to  those  without  frets.     It  was  the 
dawn  of  Bach,  who  set  all  notes  free  as  tonics. 
We  see  in  Keene  and  Player's  spinets  the  blending 
of  old  and  new,  that  which  was  passing  away 
and  our  modern  practice. 

Returning  to  tlie  Spinetta  Traversa,  we  find 
this  model  preferred  In  England  in  the  Stuart 
epoch,  and  indeed  in  fashion  for  150  years.  The 
favourite  makers  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  I. 
and  II.  were  John  and  Thomas  Hitchcock  and 
Charles  Haward,^  but  there  is  an  unaccountable 
difference  between  John  Hitchcock's  and  Charles 
Haward's  spinets  in  the  fine  specimens  known 
to  the  writer,  both  the  property  of  Mr.  W^iDi.%m 
D.tle  of  London,  the  latter  of  much  older  char- 
acter, though  probably  made  subsequent  to  the 
former. 

s  Tbe  statement  in  Harpbicbobd  that  there  was  no  independent 
harpsichord-malting  apart  from  organ-building  in  England  during 
the  17th  century  is  now  contradicted  by  the  fact  of  them  tpinet- 
makers  having  also  made  harpsichords. '  harp:«<cou>  *  as  the  English 
then  preferred  to  call  them.  There  is  a  har;  tichord  of  Soctavee  F— F 
by  John  Ultchcock  in  tbe  poswuiun  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Legb  of  Lyme. 
Cheshire.  It  is  without  date,  but  is  numbered  inside  S.  Mr.  Dale's 
John  Hitchcock  spinet  is  numtwred  inside  21  and  dated  ISVl  A  name. 
Sam  or  Sams,  apparently  a  workman's,  is  found  in  both  lostromeuta. 
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Thomu  Hitchcock's  apineta  ue  better  known 
lan  John's.  The  ona  in  the  woodcut  belongs  to 
[esui.Bro»lwooit.aiidimumberedi]79/  (The 
igheat  number  we  h»ve  met  with  of  Thomu 
Jtchcock,  is  1J470   Measra.  Broadwuod'a  diffeni 


>in  the  John  Hitchcock  one  of  1630  in  having 
curved  inateod  of  an  angular  bent  side,  anil 
im  the  naturals  being  of  ivory  iostaad  of  ebony. 
ika  compau  of  these  instrutDenta — live  octavea, 
Un  G  to  G — is  BO  startling  as  to  be  incredible, 
en  it  not  for  the  facta  that  aeveral  instnunenta 
e  extant  with  this  compass,  that  the  ke;- 
>srd  did  not  admit  of  alteration,  and  that  the 
kinsbutj  Correapondence  [see  BuciEBa,  p.  196  n] 
lentioos  the  greater  compass  that  obtained  in 
ngland  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  than  was 
ipected  or  reqoit«d  on  the  Continent.  The 
Mence  also  of  Che  soundhole,  regarded  aa  essan- 
al  In  all  stringed  instruments  of  that  time, 
here  the  soundboard  covered  the  whole  inter- 
si  space,  shows  how  eminently  progressive  the 
litchcDcks  must  have  bean.  Not  so  Haward,  in 
lie  only  instrument  [that  hero  represented)  which 
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contemporuT  with  the  Hitchcocka,  and  yet  he  ia 

as  conservative  to  old  Italian  or  French  practice 
as  if  John  Hitchcock  hod  never  made  an  Inatm- 
ment  in  England.  A  John  Hitchcock  spinet, 
dated  1676.  has  lately  come  under  our  notice. 
John  and  Ilionia*  were  probably  brothers.  The 
Charles  Haward  apinet  is  ainall,  with  short  keys 
and  limited  compass,  being  only  of  4  octaves  and 
a  semitone,  B — C.  The  naturals  are  of  snake- 
wood,  aeaily  black ;  the  sharps  of  ivory.  There 
are  wires  on  each  tnidge  over  which  the  atrings 
pass,  and  along  the  bitchpin  block,  precisely  the 
same  aa  in  a  dulcimer.  The  decoration  of  tbe 
soundhoard.  surrounding  an  Itnlian  rose.  Is 
signed  'I  H,'  with  'Carolui  Haward  Fecil' 
above  the  kaya;  and  the  name  of  each  key  is 
distinctly  written,  which  we  shall  again  have 
occasion  to  refer  to.  Pepya  patronised  Hnward 
(or  Hayward  aa  he  aometiinea  writea  the  name). 
We  read  in  his  Diary- 
April  t.  leee.    Ta  WhfM  HalL   Took  AldgaUi  SlrHt 


>rlh. 


e  fliplDVtte 

Another  rofereneo  concerns  the  purchase  of 
Trianglea  for  the  spinet— a  three-legged  slnnd,  hb 
in  our  Illustration.  Acuriousreferem^c  loCharlea 
Haward  occurs  in  ■  A  Vindication  of  an  Essay  to 
the  advancement  of  Musick,'byThomas  Salmon,' 
M.A..  London,  1671.  This  writer  is  advocating 
a  new  mode  of  notation,  in  which  the  ordinary 
clefs  were  repUced  byB.  (basa],  M.  (mean),  and 
T.  (treble)  at  the  signatures : 

Hen.  Bli,  I  moiL  icqulnl  job  ia  fkvonr  of  th«  sfore- 
»id  B.  M.  T.  that  t'olWdi;  Imiit  with  acuriiiai  pair 

Charles  Hswiid.  whicli  wtre  rei^j  ml  ont  inln  ocUvti 
Ibst  by  lbs  l^st  hiut  of  B.  U,  1 


H  the  position  of  the  lu 


hBDd7e 
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very  CTirioua  however  to  obBorve  Haward's  rimple 
alphabetical  lettering,  and  to  contrast  it  with  the 
Hexachord  names  Uien  passing  away.  There 
is  a  virginal  (oblong  spinet)  in  York  Muaeom, 
made  in  165 1  by  Thomas  White,  on  the  keys  of 
which  are  monograms  of  Gamaut  (bass  G)  and 
the  three  clef  keys  F  fa  lit,  G  «oZ  fa  ut,  and 
G  sol  re  tU  1 

Mace,  in  *  Musick's  Monument '  (London,  1676), 
refers  to  John  Hay  ward  as  a  '  harpeichon*  maker, 
and  credits  him  with  the  invention  of  the  Pedal 
for  changing  the  stops.  There  was  a  spinet  by 
one  of  the  Hay  wards  or  Hawards  left  by  Qaeen 
Anne  to  the  Chapel  Royal  boys.  It  was  used  as 
a  practising  instrument  until  the  chorister  days 
of  the  late  Sir  John  Goss,  perliapiB  even  later. 

Stephen  Keene  was  a  welUknown  spinet-maker 
in  London  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  His 
spinets,  showing  mixed  Hitchcock  and  Haward 
features,  accepting  Mr.  Hughes*s  instrument  as 
a  criterion,  reached  the  highest  perfection  of 
spinet  tone  possible  within  such  limited  dimen- 
sions. The  Baudin  spinet,  dated  1723,  which 
belonged  to  the  late  Br.  Rimbault,  and  is  en- 
graved in  his  History  of  the  Pianoforte,  p.  69,  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Taphouse  of  Oxford. 
Of  later  18th-century  spinets  we  can  refer  to  a 
fine  one  by  Mahoon,  dated  1747,  belonging  to 
Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings,  and  there  is  another  by 
that  maker,  who  was  a  copyist  of  the  Hitchcocks, 
at  S.  Kensington  Museum.  Sir  F.  G.  Ouseley 
owns  one  by  Haxby  of  York,  1 766 ;  and  there 
is  one  by  Baker  Harris  of  London,  1776,  in  the 
Music  School  at  Edinburgh.  Baker  Harris's 
were  often  sold  by  Iiongman  &  Broderip,  the 
predecessors  in  Cheapside  of  Clementi  &  CoUard. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  an  attempt  should  have 
been  made,  while  the  pianoforte  was  yet  a  novelty, 
to  construct  one  in  this  pleasing  wing-shape. 
Crang  Hancock,  of  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Gar- 
den, made  one  in  178a  which  was  long  in  the 
possassion  of  Mr.  Walter  Broadwood.  It  is  now 
at  Godaiming.  [A.J.H.] 

SPIRITOSO.  {.€. '  spiritedly,'  is,  Mke  Con  Spi- 
BITO,  a  designation  of  style  rather  than  of  pace. 
It  is  occasionally  met  with  in  Haydn,  rarely  in 
Mozart,  and  in  not  one  of  Beethoven's  original 
works.  In  his  many  arrangements  of  national 
airs  'Spirituoso'  occurs  not  unfrequently,  as  in 
op.  107,  no.  10 ;  op.  108,  nos.  13,  2a  ;  but  he  pro- 
bably found  it  on  the  copies  sent  him.  Brahms; 
with  a  touch  of  wonted  conservatism,  uses  Con 
Spirito  in  the  Finale  of  his  and  Symphony.  [G.] 

SPITTA,  JcLTDs  August  Philipp,  a  well- 
known  musical  liUfratmr,  son  of  the  author  of 
the  '  Psalter  und  Harle ' ;  bom  at  Wechold, 
Hanover,  Dec.  27,  1841  ;  studied  at  Gottingen, 
and  afterwards  taught  at  Reval,  Sondershausen, 
and  Leipzig,  where  he  took  part  in  the  founding 
of  the  Bachverein  in  1874.  So  great  was  his 
progress  during  this  time,  that  in  1875  ^^  was 
made  Professor  of  Musical  history  in  the  Berlin 
university,  and  Perpetual  Secretary  to  the  Aca- 
.  demy  of  Arts  there.  At  Easter  of  the  same 
year  he  became  teacher  of  musical  History  in 
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the  Hochschule  fUr  Muaik;  in  1876  entered 
the  direction,  and  at  midsummer  1882  became  i 
permanent  director  of  that  establishment.  Hii 
principal  literary  work  is  a  Life  of  J.  S.  Bach 
in  a  vols.  (B.  &  H. ;  vol.  i.  1873,  '^<^'  "•  1880) 
— an  accurate  and  perfectly  exhaustive  treatise 
of  all  relating  to  the  subject,  but  sadly  wanting 
a  better  index. ^  He  has  published  a  smaller  bio- 
graphy of  the  same  master,  forming  No.  i  of 
Breitkopf  &  Harters  '  Musikalische  Vortnge.' 
and  another  of  Schumann,  which,  though  issued 
as  nos.  37,  38  of  the  same  series,  was  written  for 
this  Dictionary.  [See  vol.  iii.  pp.  384-421.]  Hii 
arUcle  on  Spontiiti,  in  this  work,  is  the  tint 
adequate  treatment  of  that  singular  individosL 
An  article  on  Homilius  will  be  found  in  the  AUg. 
Deutsche  Biographic,  and  many  other  produc- 
tions of  his  pen  in  the  Ijcipzig  AUg.  Mnsikalische 
Zeitung  for  1875-78,  i88o-8a,  and  in  the  eariier 
numbws  of  Eitner  s  '  Monatsheft  fiir  Musiisgo- 
schichte.*  His  critical  edition  of  the  orgpm  worb 
of  Buxtehude  in  a  vols.  (B.  &  H.  1875,  76), 
is  an  admirable  specimen  of  editing,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  music,  contains  much  valuable 
information.  [G.] 

SPITZFLOTE.  SPITZFLUTE;  ».€.  Pointed 
flute.  An  oigan  stop,  so  called  because  its  pipes 
are  slightly  conical,  Uiat  is,  taper  gradually  fi^ 
the  mouth  upwards.  The  diameter  of  the  top 
is  generally  one-third  of  that  of  the  pipe  at  itt 
mouth.  The  tone  is  thin  and  reedj,  but  pore 
and  effective.  The  Spitzflote  may  be  of  8  ft, 
4  ft.,  or  a  ft.  pitch  ;  in  this  country  stops  of  thii 
kind  are  most  commonly  of  4  ft.  pitch.        [J.8.] 

SPOFFORTH,  Reginald,  glee  composer,  bom 
1768  at  Southwell,  Nottingham,  where  his 
uncle,  Thomas  SpofiTorth,  was  organist  of  the 
minster.  From  him  and  from  Dr.  Benjamin 
Cooke  he  probably  derived  all  his  instruction  in 
music.  About  1787  or  1788  he  wrote  a  glee-^ 
probably  his  first-— for  three  male  voices,  *  Lightly 
o*er  the  village  green,'  and  in  1793  obtained 
two  prizes  from  the  '  Glee  Club,*  for  his  glees 
'  See  1  smiling  from  the  rosy  East,*  and  'Where 
are  those  hours,*  which  brought  him  prominentlj 
forward.  About  1 799  he  published  a  '  Set  of  Six 
Glees,*  one  of  which,  'Hail,  smiling  mom,'  at 
once  caught  the  public  ear,  and  has  ever  since 
retained  its  popularity.  Another,  'Fill  high 
the  grape's  exulting  stream,*  gained  a  prize  in 
1 8 10.  Spofforth's  masterpieces  however  are  not 
amonff  his  prize  glees,  and  'Come,  bounteous 
May,  'Mark'd  you  her  eye,'  'H^th  to  my 
dear,'  and  'How  calm  the  evening* — all  for 
male  voices — are  among  the  finest  specimens  of 
his  genius.  Few  English  composers  perhapi 
have  excelled  Spofforth  in  lively  fancy,  joined 
to  pure  chaste  style.  For  several  years  before 
his  death  his  health  was  bad,  and  he  died  at 
Kensington  Sept.  8,  1837.  After  his  death  W. 
Hawes  published  a  (number  of  his  MS.  glees, 
but  some  of  these  pieces  are  crude  and  imper- 
fect, and  probably  not  intended  for  publication. 
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Beginald's  younger  brother,  Samuel,  was  bom 
ill  1780,  appointed  organist  of  Peterborough 
Cathedral  when  only  eighteen,  and  in  1807  was 
made  organist  of  Lichfield  Cathedral.  He  died 
June  6, 1864,  and  is  now  best  known  as  the  com- 
poser of  a  once  popular  chant.  [D.B.] 

SPOHR,  Louis,^  great  yiolinist  and  famous 
composer,  was  bom  April  35. 1784,  at  Brunswick, 
in  the  house  of  his  grand£ftther,  a  clergyman. 
Two  years  after,  his  &ther,  a  young  physician, 
took  up  his  residence  at  Seesen,  and  it  was  there 
that  young  Spohr  spent  his  early  childhood. 
Both  parents  were  musical:  the  father  played 
the  flute;  the  mother  was  pianist  and  singer. 
The  boy  showed  his  musical  talent  very  early, 
and  sang  duets  with  his  mother  when  only  four 
years  of  age.  At  five  he  began  to  play  the  violin, 
and  when  hardly  six  was  able  to  take  the  violin- 
part  in  Kalkbrenner's  trios.  His  first  teachers 
vrere  Riemenschneider  and  Dufour.  The  latter, 
a  French  ^migr^,  was  so  much  impressed  with 
his  pupil's  exceptional  talent,  that  he  persuaded 
the  father  to  send  him  for  further  instruction  to 
Brunswick.  Along  with  his  first  studies  on  the 
violin  went  his  earliest  attempts  at  composition, 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  violin  duets.  The 
father,  a  strict,  methodical  man,  invariably  in- 
Bi>ited  on  his  properly  finishing  everything  he 
began  to  write,  and  would  allow  neither  cor- 
rections nor  erasures — a  wholesome  discipline, 
the  advantage  of  which  Spohr  throughout  his 
life  never  ceased  to  acknowledge. 

At  Brunswick  he  attended  the  grammar-school 
and  continued  his  musical  studies.  His  teachers 
were  Kunisch,  a  member  of  the  Duke's  band,  for 
the  violin,  and  Hartung,  an  old  organist,  for 
counterpoint.  The  latter  appears  to  have  been  a 
great  pedant,  and  young  Spohr  did  not  continue 
to  study  under  him  for  very  long.  Yet  this  was 
the  only  instruction  in  the  theory  of  music  he  ever 
receiv^.  According  to  his  own  statement  it  was 
principally  through  an  eager  study  of  the  scores 
of  the  great  masters,  especially  Mozart,  that  he 
acquired  mastery  over  the  technicalities  of  com- 
position. His  first  public  appearance  was  at  a 
school-concert,  when  he  played  a  concerto  of  his 
own  with  so  much  success  that  he  was  asked  to 
repeat  it  at  one  of  the  concerts  given  by  the 
I>uke*s  band.  Kunisch  then  insisted  on  his 
taking  lessons  from  Maucourt,  the  leader  of  the 
band,  and  the  best  violinist  at  Brunswick.  Spohr 
was  only  fourteen  when  he  undertook  his 
first  artistic  tour.  With  a  few  letters  of  intro- 
duction  in  his  pocket  he  set  out  for  Hamburg. 
But  there  he  failed  even  to  get  a  heaiing,  and 
after  some  weeks  had  to  return  to  Brunswick  on 
foot,  greatly  disappointed,  his  slender  means 
thoroughly  exhausted.  In  his  despair  be  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  presenting  to  Uie  Duke  a  peti- 
tion asking  for  means  to  continue  his  studies. 
The  Duke  was  pleased  with  the  lad*8  open 
bearing,  heard  him,  was  strack  with  his  talent, 
at  once  gave  him  an  appointment  in  Ids  band, 
and  after  a  short  time  expressed  his  willing- 
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ness  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  further 
musical  education  under  one  of  the  great  recog- 
nised masters  of  the  violin.  Viotti  and  Ferdinand 
£ck  both  declined  to  receive  a  pupil,  but  the 
latter  recommended  his  brother,  Franz  Eck, 
who  was  just  then  travelling  in  Germany.  He 
was  invited  to  Brunswick,  and  as  the  Duke 
was  greatly  pleased  with  his  perfomtiances,  an 
agreement  was  made  that  young  Spohr  should 
accompany  him  on  his  journeys  and  receive  his 
instruction,  the  Duke  paying  one  half  of  the 
travelling  expenses  and  a  salary  besides.  In  the 
spring  of  1802  they  started,  master  and  pupil,  for 
Russia.  They  made,  however,  prolonged  stays  at 
Hamburg  and  Strelitz,  and  it  was  on  these  oc- 
casions that  Spohr  profited  most  from  his  master's 
tuition.  Latterly  this  became  very  irregular. 
Spohr  however  derived  much  benefit  from  con- 
stantly hearing  Eck,  who  certainly  was  a  very 
excellent  violinist,  though  but  an  indifierent 
musician.  At  this  period  Spohr,  who  had  an 
herculean  frttme  and  very  strong  constitution, 
often  practised  for  10  hours  a  day.  At  the  same 
time  he  composed  industriously,  and  among  other 
things  wTote  the  first  of  his  published  violin 
concertos  (op.  i)  which  is  entirely  in  the  manner 
of  Rode,  and  also  the  violin  duets  op.  3.  In  St. 
Petersburg  he  met  Clementi  and  Field,  of  whom 
he  tells  some  curious  traits;  and  after  having 
passed  the  winter  there  without  playing  in 
public,  returned  to  Brunswick  in  the  summer 
of  1803.  There  he  found  Rode,  and  heard  him 
for  the  first  time.  The  playing  of  this  great 
master  filled  him  with  the  deepest  admiration,  and 
for  some  time  it  was  his  chief  aim  to  imitate  his 
style  and  manner  as  closely  as  possible.  After 
having  given  in  a  public  concert  highly  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  the  progress  made  during  his 
absence,  he  again  entered  on  his  duties  in  the 
Duke's  band.  An  intended  journey  to  Paris  in 
1804  ^^  cruelly  out  short  by  the  loss  of  his 
precious  Guamerius  violin,  the  present  of  a 
Russian  enthusiAt.  Just  before  entering  the 
gates  of  Gottingen  the  portmanteau  containing 
the  violin  was  stolen  from  the  coach,  and  all 
endeavours  to  recover  it  proved  fruitless.  He 
returned  to  Brunswick,  and  after  having  acquired, 
with  the  help  of  his  generous  patron,  the  Duke, 
another,  though  not  equally  good  violin,  he 
started  for  a  tour  to  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Dresden, -and 
other  German  towns.  His  success  was  every- 
where great,  and  his  reputation  spread  rapidly. 
At  his  Berlin  concert  he  was  assisted  by  Meyer- 
beer, then  only  a  boy  of  13,  but  alreac^  a  bril- 
liant pianist. 

In  1805  Spohr  accepted  the  post  of  leader  in 
the  band  of  the  Duke  of  Gotha.  It  was  there  he 
met  and  married  his  first  wife,  Dorette  Scheidler, 
an  excellent  harp-player,  who  for  many  years 
appeared  with  him  in  all  his  concerts,  and  for 
whom  he  wrote  a  number  of  sonatas  for  violin 
and  harp,  as  well  as  some  solo-pieces.  Having 
at  his  disposal  a  very  fair  band,  Spohr  now 
began  to  write  orchestnd  works  and  vocal  com- 
positions of  larger  dimensions.  His  first  opera,  ^ 
'Die  Priifung,*   which  belongs  to  this  period,' 
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was  perfonned  at  a  ooncert.  In  1807  He  made 
a  very  Bucce^f  ul  tour  with  hia  wife  througli  Ger- 
many, TiBiting  Leipzig,  Dresden,  Prague,  Munich, 
Stuttgardt  (where  he  met  Weber),  Heidelberg, 
and  Frankfort.  In  x8o8  he  wrote  hia  second 
opera,  *  Akuna,'  but  this  again  never  reached  the 
atage,  although  accepted  for  representation  at 
Weimar  and  apparently  gaining  the  approval  of 
Goethe,  at  that  time  manager  of  the  Weimar 
theatre,  who  was  present  at  a  trial-rehearsal  of 
the  work.  In  the  course  of  this  year  Napoleon 
held  the  famous  congress  of  princes  at  Erfurt. 
Spohr,  naturally  anxious  to  see  the  assembled 
princes,  went  to  Erfurt,  where  a  French  troupe, 
oomprisingTalma  and  Mars,  performed  every  even- 
ing to  a  pit  of  monarohs.  Bu t  on  arrival  he  heard 
to  his  great  disappointment  that  it  was  impossible 
for  any  but  the  privileged  few  to  gain  admittance 
to  the  theatre.  In  &is  dilemma  he  hit  on  a 
happy  expedient.  He  persuaded  the  second  horn- 
player  of  the  band  to  allow  him  to  take  his  place, 
but  as  he  had  never  before  touched  a  horn,  he 
had  to  practise  for  the  whole  day  in  order 
to  produce  the  natural  notes  of  the  instrument. 
When  the  evening  came,  though  his  lips  were 
black  and  swollen,  he  was  able  to  get  through 
the  very  easy  overture  and  entr*acte8.  Napoleon 
and  his  guests  occupied  the  first  row  of  stalls ; 
but  the  musicians  had  strict  orders  to  turn 
their  backs  to  the  audience,  and  not  to  look  round. 
To  evade  this  fatal  regulation  Spohr  took  with 
him  a  pocket  looking-glass,  and  by  placing  it  on 
his  desk  got  a  good  view  of  the  famous  per- 
sonages  assembled. 

In  1809  he  made  another  tour  through  the 
north  of  Germany,  and  at  Hambui^g  received  a 
commission  for  an  opera, '  Der  Zweikampf  mit  der 
Geliebten* — or  'The  Lovers*  Duel' — which  was 
produced  with  great  success  the  year  after.  At 
this  time  he  had  already  written  six  of  his  violin- 
concertos,  and  as  a  player  had  hardly  a  rival 
in  Germany.  The  year  1809  is  memorable  for 
the  first  Music  Festival  in  Germany,  which  was 
celebrated  under  Spohr*8  direction  at  Franken- 
hausen,  a  small  town  in  Thuringia.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  another,  in  1811,  for  which  Spohr 
composed  his  first  symphony,  in  Eb.  In  181 3 
he  wrote  his  first  oratorio,  '  Das  jfingste  G^richt  * 
(not  to  be  confounded  with  'Die  letxten  Dinge,* 
so  well  known  in  England  as  '  The  Last  Judg- 
ment), on  the  invitation  of  the  French  Governor 
of  Erfurt,  for  the  'Fdte  Napol^n*  on  Aug.  15. 
He  naively  relates*  that  in  the  oompontion  of 
this  work  he  soon  felt  his  want  of  practice  in 
counterpoint  and  fugue- writing ;  he  therefore  ob- 
tained Marpuxg*s  treatise  on  the  subject,  studied 
it  assiduously,  wrote  half  a  dfizen  fugues  after 
the  models  given  therein,  and  then  appears  to 
have  been  quite  satisfied  with  his  proficiency! 
The  oratorio  was  fairly  successful,  but  after  two 
more  performances  of  it  at  Vienna  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  composer  became  dissatisfied, 
and  laid  it  aside  for  ever.  In  autumn  181  a 
he  made  his  first  appearance  at  Vienna,  and 
achieved  as  performer  a  brilliant,  as  composer  an 
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honourable  success.  The  poet  of  leader  of  th< 
band  at  the  newly  established  Theatre  an-der>Wieu 
being  offered  to  him  under  brilliant  oonditioiii, 
he  gave  up  his  appcantment  at  Gotha  and  settkd 
at  Vienna.  During  the  next  summer  he  com- 
posed his  opera  '  Faust,'  one  of  his  best  woriu, 
and  soon  afterwards,  in  celebration  of  the  battle 
of  Leipsio,  a  great  patriotic  cantata.  But  nettha 
of  these  works  was  performed  until  after  be  hul 
left  Vienna.  During  his  stay  there  Spohr  natmallj 
came  into  contact  with  Beethovoi ;  but  in  spSi 
of  hia  admiration  for  the  master*s  earlier  compo- 
sitions, especiaUy  for  the  quartets,  op.  18,  wfaidi 
he  was  one  of  tho  first  to  perform  at  a  time  wka 
they  were  hardly  known  outside  Vienna  (ia- 
deed  he  was  the  very  first  to  play  them  at  Ldpae 
and  Berlin) — ^yet  he  was  quite  unable  to  as- 
derstand  and  appreciate  the  great  oomposer'i 
character  and  works,  as  thej  appeared  even  is 
his  second  period.  His  criticism  6f  the  C  mioor 
and  Choral  Symphonies  has  gained  for  Spohr,  as 
a  critic,  an  unenviable  reputation.  He  dinp* 
proves  of  the  first  subject  of  the  G  minor  as  oo* 
suited  for  the  opening  movement  of  a  symphooj; 
considers  the  slow  movement,  granting  tlie 
beauty  of  the  melody,  too  much  spun  out  ao<i 
tedious — and  though  praising  the  Scheno,  te- 
tually  speaks  of  '  the  unmeaning  noise  of  tin 
Finale.'  The  Choral  Symphony  fares  still  wonc: 
he  holds  the  first  three  movements,  though  not 
without  flashes  of  genius,  to  be  inferior  to  ill 
the  movements  of  the  previous  eight  symphonic*, 
and  the  Finale  he  calls  *  so  monstrous  and  taBt^ 
less,  and  in  its  conception  of  Schiller^s  Ode  so 
trivial,  that  he  cannot  understand  how  a  genios 
like  Beethoven  could  ever  write  it  down.*  After 
this  we  cannot  wonder  that  he  finishes  up  hj 
saying:  'Beethoven  was  wanting  in  esthetic 
Cloture  and  sense  of  beauty.' '  But  perhaps  no 
great  artist  was  ever  so  utteriy  wrapped  up  in 
himself  as  Spohr.  What  he  could  not  measure 
by  the  standard  of  his  own  peculiar  talent,  to 
him  was  not  measurable.  Hence  his  complet« 
absence  of  critical  power,  a  quality  which  in 
many  other  cases  has  proved  to  be  by  no  means 
inseparable  from  creative  talent. 

Although  his  stay  at  Vienna  was  on  the  whole 
very  successful,  and  did  much  to  raise  his 
reputation,  he  left  it  in  1815,  after  having 
quitted  his  appointment  on  account  of  dii- 
agreements  with  the  manager  of  the  theatre. 
He  passed  the  summer  at  the  country  seat  of 
Prince  Carolath  in  Bohemia,  and  then  wait  t^ 
conduct  another  festival  at  Frankenhausen, 
where  he  brought  out  his  Cantata  *  Das  befireite 
Deutschland,'  afler  which  he  set  out  for  a  tear 
through  the  west  and  south  of  Germany,  Alsaoe, 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  On  his  road,  with  the 
special  view  of  pleasing  the  Italian  public,  he 
wrote  the  8th  Concerto— the  well-known  '  Scena 
Cantjinte.'  He  visited  all  the  principal  towns 
of  the  Peninsula,  played  the  concerto  in  R(»ne 
and  Milan,  and  made  acquaintance  with  Rossini 
and  his  music,  without,  as  will  be  readily  he* 
lieved,  approving  much  of  the  latter. 
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Retarned  to  Germany,  in  1817  he  visited 
Holland,  and  then  accepted  the  post  of  condactor 
of  the  opera  at  Frank fort-on-the-Main.  Here, 
in  1 81 8,  his  opera  'Faust'  was  first  produced. 
It  was  quickly  succeeded  by  *Zemire  and 
Azor/  which,  though  hardly  equal  to  'Faust/ 
gained  at  the  time  even  greater  popularity. 
Owing  again  to  differences  with  the  manager  he 
left  Frankfort,  after  a  stay  of  scarcely  two  years. 
In  1820  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  in  London,  and  paid  his  first 
visit  to  England.  He  appeared  at  the  opening 
concert  of  the  season  (March  6),  and  played 
with  great  success  his  Concerto  No.  8,  'Nello 
Sttlo  drammatico.*  At  the  second  concert  he  led 
his  Solo  Quartet  in  E.  At  the  next  he  would 
naturally  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  violins  to 
lead  the  band,  while  Ries,  according  to  the  then 
prevailing  fashion,  presided  at  the  piano.  But, 
ftfler  having  overcome  the  opposition  of  some  of 
the  directors,  Spohr  succeeded  in  introducing  the 
conductor's  stick  for  the  first  time  into  a  Phil- 
harmonic concert.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
he  conducted  his  MS.  Symphony  in  D  minor, 
a  fine  work,  which  he  had  composed  during  his 
stay  in  London,  and  which  fully  deserved  the 
enthusiastic  reception  it  received  by  the  public 
and  the  press,  though  now  too  seldom  heard.^ 
At  the  last  concert  of  the  season  another  Sym- 
phony of  his  was  played  for  the  first  time  in 
England,  as  well  as  his  Nonetto  for  strings  and 
wind  (op.  31).  Spohr  was  delighted  with  the 
excellent  performance  of  the  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra, especially  the  stringed  instruments.  He 
tells  us  that,  finding  how  good  the  strings  were, 
he  had  given  them  special  opportunities  for 
display  in  the  D  minor  Symphony,  and  also  that 
he  had  never  since  heard  the  work  so  splendidly 
performed.^  Altogether  his  sojourn  in  London 
was  both  artistically  and  financially  a  great  suc- 
cess. At  his  farewell  concert,  his  wife  made  her 
last  appearance  as  a  harp-player,  and  was  warmly 
applauded.  Soon  after  she  was  obliged,  on  ac- 
count of  ill-health,  to  give  up  the  harp.  In  its 
place  she  took  up  pianofortcrplaying,  and  would 
occasionally  play  in  concerts  with  her  husband, 
who  wrote  a  number  of  pianoforte  and  violin 
duets  especially  for  her.     She  died  in  1834. 

On  his  journey  home,  Spohr  visited  Paris  for 
the  first  time.  Here  he  made  the  personal  ac- 
quaintance of  Kreutzer,  Yiotti,  Habeneck, 
Chcrubini,  and  other  eminent  musicians,  and  was 
received  by  them  with  great  cordiality  and  es- 
teem. His  success  at  a  concert  which  lie  gave  at 
the  Opera  was  complete,  although  his  quiet,  un- 
pretentious style  was  not  and  could  not  be  as 
much  to  the  taste  of  the  French  as  it  was  to  that 
of  the  German  and  English  public.  Cherubini 
appears  to  have  felt  a  special  interest  in  Spohr*s 
compositions,  and  the  latter  takes  special  pride 
in  relating  how  the  great  Italian  made  him  play 
a  quartet  of  his  three  times  over.  Returned  to 
Germany,  Spohr  settled  at  Dresden,  where  Weber 
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was  just  then  engaged  in  bringing  out  his 
*  Freischiitz.*  This  opera  had  already  roused  an 
unprecedented  enthusiasm  in  Berlin  and  Vienna. 
But  Spohr  was  no  more  able  to  appreciate  the 
genius  of  Weber,  than  that  of  Beethoven.  It 
is  an  interesting  fact,  that  shortly  before  this, 
without  knowing  of  Weber's  opera,  he  had  had 
the  intention  of  setting  a  libretto  founded  on  the 
identical  story  of  Freischutz.  As  soon  however 
as  he  heard  that  Weber  treated  the  subject,  he 
gave  it  up.  During  Spohr's  stay  at  Dresden, 
Weber  received  an  offer  of  the  post  of  Qfifkapell- 
meister  to  the  Elector  of  Hessen-Cassel ;  but 
being  unwilling  to  leave  Dresden,  he  declined, 
at  the  same  time  strongly  recommending  Spohr, 
who  soon  after  was  offered  the  appointment  for 
life  under  the  most  favourable  conditions.  On 
New-year's  day,  182a,  he  entered  on  his  duties 
at  Cassel,  where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  gaining  at 
once  the  respect  and  obedience  of  band  ami 
singers,  and  soon  succeeded  in  procuring  a  more 
than  local  reputation  for  their  performances. 
Meanwhile  he  had  finished  his  '  Jessonda,* 
which  soon  made  the  round  of  all  the  opera- 
houses  in  Germany,  with  great  and  well-deserved 
success.  It  must  be  regarded  as  the  culmin- 
ating point  of  Spohr*8  activity  as  a  composer. 
At  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  where  he  himself  con- 
ducted the  first  performances,  it  was  received 
with  an  enthusiasm  little  inferior  to  that  roused 
a  few  years  before  by  the  •Freischiitz.*  In 
the  winter  of  1824  he  passed  some  time  in 
Berlin,  and  renewed  and  cemented  the  friend- 
ship with  Felix  Mendelssohn  and  the  members 
of  his  family,  which  had  been  begun  when  they 
visited  him  at  Cassel  in  1822.  In  1826  he 
conducted  the  Rhenish  Festival  at  Diisseldorf, 
when  his  oratorio  *The  Last  Judgment'  (Die 
letzten  Dinge)  was  performed  for  the  first  time. 
It  pleased  so  much  that  it  was  repeated  a  few 
clays  later  in  aid  of  the  Greek  Insurgents. 
His  next  great  work  was  the  opera  *Pietro 
von  Albano,*  which  however,  like  his  next 
operas,  'Der  Berggeist'  and  *Der  Alchymist,' 
had  but  a  temporary  success.  In  1831  he  fin- 
ished his  great  Violin-School,  which  has  ever 
since  its  publication  maintained  the  place  of  a 
standard  work,  and  which  contains,  both  in  text 
and  exercises,  a  vast  amount  of  extremely  in- 
teresting and  useful  material.  At  the  same  time, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  reflects  somewhat 
exclusively  Spohr's  peculiar  style  of  playing,  and 
is  therefore  of  especial  value  for  the  study  of 
his  own  violin  compositions.  It  is  also  true  that 
its  elementary  part  is  of  less  practical  value  from 
the  fact  that  the  author  himself  had  never  taught 
beginners,  and  so  had  no  personal  experience  in 
that  respect. 

The  political  disturbances  of  1832  caused  a 
prolonged  interruption  of  the  opera- performances 
at  Cassel.  Spohr,  incensed  by  the  petty  despotism 
of  the  Elector,  proved  himself  at  this  time,  and 
still  more  during  the  revolutionary  period  of 
1848  and  1849,  a  strong  Radical,  incurring  there- 
by his  employer's  displeasure,  and  causing  him 
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innumerable  annoyuioef.     However  he  made 
good  use  of  the  interruption  to  his  official  duties, 
by  writing  his  greftt  Symphony  '  Die  Weihe  der 
Tone*  (The  Consecration  of  Sound,  no.  4,  op.  86), 
which  was  produced  at  Cassel  in  1833.    During 
the  next   year,  which  was  saddened   by  the 
death  of  his  wife,  he  composed  the  oratorio 
*  Des  Heiland*s  letzte  Stunden*  (Calvary),  on  a 
libretto  which  Rochlitz  had  offered  to  Mendels- 
sohn, but  which  the  latter,  being  then  engaged 
on  'St.  Paul,'  had  declined.    Spohr*s  oratorio 
was  first  performed  at  Cassel  on  Good  Friday, 
1835.    In  1839  ^^  P'^^^  ^^"  second  visit  to  Eng- 
land, where  meanwhile  his  music  had  attained 
great  popularity.    He  had  received  an  invitation 
to  produce  his  '  Calvaxy  *  at  the  Norwich  Festi- 
val, and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  offered  to 
the  work  by  some  of  the  clergy  on  account  of 
its  libretto,  his  reception  appears  to  have  8ur> 
passed  in  enthusiasm  anything  he  had  before 
experienced.   It  was  a  real  success,  and  Spohr  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  refers  to  it  as  the  greatest 
of  his  triumphs.    Soon  after  his  return  to  Cas* 
sel  he  received  from  Professor  Edward  Taylor 
the  libretto  of  another  oratorio,  'The  Fall  of 
Babylon,'  with  a  request  that  he  would  compose 
it  for  the  Norwich  Festival  of  184a.    In  1840 
he  conducted  the  Festival  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Two  years  later  he  brought  out  at  Cassel  Wag- 
ner*s  *Der  Fliegende  Hollander.'    That  Spohr, 
who  in  the  case  of  Beethoven  nnd  Weber,  ex- 
hibited such  inability  to  appreciate  novelty — 
and  who  at  bottom  was  a  conservative  of  con- 
servatives in  music — should  have  been  the  very 
first  musician  of  eminence  to  interest  himself 
in  Wagner's  talent  is  a  curious  fact  not  easily 
explained.    To  some  extent  his  predilection  for 
experiments  in  music  —  such  as  he  showed  in 
his  '  Weflie  der  Tone,'  his  Symphony  for  two 
orchestras,  the  Historic  Symphony,  the  Quartet- 
Concertante  and  some  other  things — may  account 
for  it ;   while  his  long  familiarity  with  the  stage 
had  doubtless  sharpened  his  perception  for  dn- 
matic  effect,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  recognise 
Wagner's  eminently  dramatic  genius.    But  there 
was  in  Spohr,  both  as  man  and  as  artist,  a  curious 
mixture  of  the  ultra-Conservative,   nay  almost 
Philistine  element,  and  of  the  Radical  spirit. 

To  the  great  disappointment  of  himself  and 
his  English  friends,  he  was  unable  to  conduct 
the  'Fall  of  Babylon'  at  Norwich,  since  the 
Elector  refused  the  necessary  leave  of  absence. 
Even  a  monster  petition  from  his  English  ad- 
mirers and  a  special  request  from  Lord  Aberdeen, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  to'  the 
Elector,  had  not  the  desired  result  His  Serene 
Highness  at  least  felt  safe  from  naval  reprisals. 
The  oratorio  however  was  performed  with  the 
greatest  success,  and  Spohr  hod  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  reports  of  his  triumph,  which  poured 
in  from  many  quarters.  On  the  fint  day  of  his 
summer  vacation,  he  started  for  England,  and 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  London  conducted  a 
performance  of  the  new  oratorio  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms.  On  this  and  other  occasions  his 
reception  here  was  of  the  most  enthusiastic  kind. 
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The  oratorio  was  repeated  on  a  large  scale  bj 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  in  £^eter  HalL 
The  last  Philharmonic  Concert  of  the  aeaflon  (Jolj 
3)  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  Spohr,  haTiqg  is 
its  programme  a  symphony,  an  overture,  a  riilio- 
concerto,  and  a  vocal  duet  of  his.  By  spedsl 
request  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  an  extn 
concert  with  his  coK>peration  was  given  on 
July  10,  in  which  also  he  was  well  represented. 
A  most  enjoyable  tour  through  the  South  sod 
West  of  EngUnd,  and  Wales,  brought  this  visit 
of  Spohr's  to  a  happy  end. 

The  year  1844  was  marked  by  the  compo- 
sition of  his  last  opera,  'Die  Kreuziahrer*  (Th« 
Crusaders),  for  wluch  he  had  himself  ananged 
the  libretto  from  a  play  of  Koizebue.  It  mi 
performed  at  Cassel  and  Berlin,  but  had  ba 
Listing  success.  During  his  vacations  he  made 
a  journey  to  Paris,  and  witnessed  at  the  Od^ 
the  3  and  performance  of  Mendelssohn's  'Aa* 
tigone.'  The  members  of  the  Conservatoire 
orchestra  arranged  in  his  honour  a  special  pe^ 
formanoe  of  his  '  Consecration  of  Sound.'  In  the 
same  year  he  conducted  the  'Missa  Solemnii' 
and  the  Choral  Symphony  at  the  great  Beethoven 
Festival  at  Bonn.  The  year  1847  saw  him 
again  in  London,  where  the  Sacred  Harmooic 
Society  announced  a  series  of  three  concerts  fcr 
the  production  of  his  principal  sacred  compo- 
sitions: *The  Fall  of  Babylon,'  'Calvary,*  'The 
Last  Judgment,'  *The  Lord's  Prayer,*  and  Mil- 
ton's 84th  Psalm.  However,  on  grounds  similar 
to  those  which  had  roused  so  much  opposition  at 
Norwich,  Calvary  was  omitted  from  the  sdieme, 
and  '  The  Fall  of  Babylon*  repeated  in  its  place. 

On  his  return  to  Cassel,  Spohr  seems  to  have 
been  quite  absorbed  by  the  great  political  eventi 
then  going  on  in  Germany.  In  the  summer  of 
1848  he  spent  his  vacations  at  Frankforty  where 
the  newly  created  German  Parliament  wis  ait* 
ting,  and  was  never  tired  of  listening  to  the 
de&tes  of  that  short-lived  political  assembly. 
In  1849  he  composed  a  fresh  symphony,  *The 
Seasons* — ^hls  ninth.  With  1850  a  long  chain  of 
annoyanoes  began.  When  his  usual  summer  va* 
cation  time  arrived,  the  Elector,  probably  intend- 
ing to  show  displeasure  at  his  politioal  opinions, 
refused  to  sign  the  leave  of  absence — a  mere 
formality,  as  his  right  to  claim  the  vacation  wu 
fixed  by  contract.  After  several  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  obtain  the  signature,  Spohr,  having 
made  all  his  arrangements  for  a  long  jouniey, 
left  Cassel  without  leave.  This  step  involv^ 
him  in  a  law-suit  with  the  adminiatraiion  of  the 
theatre,  which  lasted  for  four  years,  and  which 
he  finally  lost  on  technical  grounds. 

For  the  London  season  of  185  a  Spohr  had  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  the  new  Opera  at 
Covent  Garden  to  adapt  his  'Faust'  to  the 
Italian  stage.  He  accordingly  composed  recita- 
tives in  place  of  the  spoken  dialogue,  and  made 
some  further  additions  and  alterations.  It  was 
produced  with  great  success  under  his  ovm 
direction  on  July  15,  the  princiiial  parts  being 
sustained  by  Castellan,  Roncuni,  Formes,  and 
Tamberlik.    In  1853,  after  many  fruitless  at- 
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tempts,  wliich  were  regularly  frastrated  by  the 
Blector,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  bringint^  out 
Wagner's  *  Tannhiiuser '  at  Cassel.  In  reference 
to  it  he  says  in  his  Autobiography,  *this  opera 
contains  a  great  deal  that  is  new  and  beautiful, 
but  also  some  things  which  are  ugly  and  ex- 
cruciating to  the  ear/  and  speaking  of  the  2nd 
finale  he  says:  *in  this  finale  now  and  then 
a  truly  frightful  music  is  produced.*  That  he 
considered  Wagner  by  far  the  greatest  of  all 
living  dramatic  composers  he  declared  as  soon  as 
he  became  acquainted  with  The  Flying  Dutch- 
man. From  Tannhauser  he  would  have  pro- 
ceeded to  Lohengrin,  but  owing  to  the  usual 
opposition  of  the  court,  all  his  endeavours  to  bring 
it  out  were  frustrated.  In  the  same  year  he  came 
for  the  sixth  and  last  time  to  England,  to  fulfil  an 
engagement  at  the  New  Philharmonic  Concerts. 
At  three  of  these  he  conducted  not  only  many  of 
his  own  works— especially  the  Symphony  for  two 
orchestras— but  also  the  Choral  Symphony.  At 
the  same  time  Jessonda  was  in  preparation  at 
Covent  Garden.  But  as  it  could  not  be  produced 
before  the  close  of  his  vacation,  Spohr  was  un- 
able to  conduct  it  himself. 

From  this  time  his  powers  began  to  decline. 
He  still  went  on  composing,  but  declared  him- 
self dissatisfied  with  the  results.  In  1857  he 
was  pensioned  off,  very  much  against  his  wish, 
and  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year  had  the 
misfortune  to  break  his  arm,  which  compelled 
him  to  give  up  violin-playing.  Once  more,  in 
1858.  at  the  celebration  of  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Prague  Conservatorium,  he  con- 
ducted his  Jessonda  with  wonderful  energy.  It 
was  his  last  public  appearance.  He  died  quietly 
on  Oct.  16,  1859,  ^^  Cassel,  and  thus  closed  the 
long  life  of  a  man  and  an  artist  who  had  to 
the  full  developed  the  great  talents  and  powers 
given  to  him ;  who  throughout  a  long  career  had 
lived  up  to  the  ideal  he  had  conceived  in  youth  ; 
in  whom  private  character  and  artistic  activity 
CK>rre8ponded  to  a  rare  degree,  even  in  their 
foibles  and  deficiencies.  That  these  last  were 
not  small  cannot  be  denied.  His  utter  want  of 
critical  power,  in  reference  both  to  himself  and  to 
others,  is  fully  exposed  in  his  interesting  Auto- 
biography,^ which  however  bears  the  strongest 
possible  testimony  to  his  rare  manly  straightfor- 
wardness and  sincerity  in  word  and  deed,  and  to 
the  childlike  purity  of  mind  which  be  preserved 
from  early  youth  to  latest  age.  Difficult  as  it  is 
to  understand  his  famous  criticisms  on  Beethoven 
and  his  interest  for  Wagner,  their  sincerity 
cannot  be  doubted  for  a  moment.  According  to 
his  lights  he  ever  stood  up  for  the  dignity  of 
his  art,  with  the  same  unflinching  independence 
of  character  with  which  he  claimed,  not  without 
personal  risk,  the  rights  of  a  free  citizen.  He 
was  bom  with  an  individuality  so  peculiar  and 
so  strong  as  to  allow  hardly  any  influence  to 
outer  elements.  It  is  true  that  he  called  himself 
a  disciple  of  Mozart.  But  the  universality  of 
Mozart*s  talent  was  the  very  reverse  of  Spohr's 
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exclusive  individualism ;  and  except  in  their  great 
regard  for  '  form,'  and  in  a  certam  similarity  of 
melodic  structure,  the  two  masters  have  hardly 
anything  in  common.  Spohr  certainly  was  a 
bom  musician,  second  only  to  the  very  greatest 
masters  in  true  musical  instinct;  in  power  of 
concentration  and  of  work  hardly  inferior  to 
any.  But  the  range  of  his  talent  was  not  wide: 
he  never  seems  to  have  been  able  to  step  out 
of  a  given  circle  of  ideas  and  sentiments,  and 
when  he  tried  to  enlarge  his  sphere,  it  was  only 
to  get  hold  of  the  outer  shell  of  things,  which 
he  at  once  proceeded  to  fill  with  the  old  familiar 
substance.  He  never  left  the  circle  of  his  in- 
dividuality, but  drew  everything  within  it.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  left 
much  outside  of  that  circle,  and  his  ignorance 
of  the  achievements  of  others  was  often  astound- 
ing. This  is  illustrated  by  a  well-authenticated 
story.  A  pupil  of  his  left  him,  and  went  for 
some  time  to  Leipzig  to  study  the  piano  and  other 
branches  of  music.  On  his  return  to  Cassel  he 
called  on  Spohr,  and  was  asked  to  play  to  him. 
The  pupil  played  Beethoven*s  Sonata  in  £  minor 
op.  90.  Spolur  was  much  struck,  and  when  the 
piece  was  finished  made  the  singular  enquiry, 
'  Have  you  composed  much  more  in  that  style, 
Herr V 

He  was  fond  of  experiments  in  composition — 
such  as  new  combinations  of  instruments  (to  wit 
the  Double  Quartets,  the  Symphony  for  two  or- 
chestras, the  Quartet-Concerto,  and  others),  or 
adoption  of  programmes  ( *  Consecration  of  Sound '; 
Concertino,  'Past  and  Present,'  etc.),  and  thus 
showed  his  eagerness  to  strike  out  new  paths. 
But  after  all,  what  do  we  find  under  these  new 
dresses  and  fresh-invented  titles  but  the  same  dear 
old  Spohr,  incapable  of  putting  on  a  really  new 
face,  even  for  a  few  bars?  'Napoleon,  says 
Robert  ^Schumann  (k  propos  to  Spohr*s  Histori- 
cal Symphony),  'once  went  to  a  masked  ball, 
but  before  he  had  been  in  the  room  a  few  minutes 
folded  his  arms  in  his  well-known  attitude.  "  The 
Emperor!  the  Emperor!**  at  once  ran  through 
the  place.  Just  so,  through  the-disguises  of  the 
Symphony,  one  kept  hearing**  Spohr,  Spohr"  in 
every  comer  of  the  room.'  Hence  there  is  consi- 
derable sameness — nay,  monotony,  in  his  works. 
Be  it  oratorio  or  concerto,  opera  or  string-quartet 
— he  treats  them  all  very  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  it  is  not  so  much  the  distinctive  styles 
peculiar  to  these  several  forms  of  music  that  we 
find,  as  Spohr*s  peculiar  individuality  impressed 
upon  all  of  them.  He  certainly  was  not  devoid  of 
originality — ^in  fact  his  style  and  manner  are  so 
entirely  his  own  that  no  composer  is  perhaps 
so  absolutely  unmistakeable  as  he  is.  That  an 
originality  so  strong  and  so  inalienable,  unless 
supported  by  creative  power  of  the  very  first 
order  and  controlled  by  self-criticism,  would 
easily  lead  to  mannerism  is  obvious ;  and  a  man- 
nerist he  must  be  called. 

Certain  melodious  phrases  and  cadences,  chro- 
matic progressions  and  enharmonic  modulations^ 
in  themselves  beautiful  enough,  and  most  effective. 

a  Gesu&melte  Schrlften.  iv.  88. 
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occur  over  and  over  again,  until  thej  appear 
to  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  mechanical 
contrivances  than  to  be  the  natural  emanations 
of  a  living  musical  organism.  His  powers  of 
invention  are  by  no  means  weak,  and  many 
of  his  melodies  have  not  only  an  indescribable 
charm  of  sweet  and  tender  melancholy,  but  are 
of  truly  surpassing  beauty.  Modem  critics  are 
in  the  habit  of  charging  him  with  a  want  of 
force  and  manliness,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
such  a  charge  can  be  maintained  in  the  face  of 
many  of  his  best  works,  even  if  it  be  true  in 
regard  to  the  less  important  ones.  Surely  there 
is  no  want  of  manly  vigour,  or  noble  pathos, 
in  such  pieces  as  the  first  Allegro  of  the  9th 
Concerto,  the  Introduction  to '  Jessonda,'  some  of 
his  symphony-movements,  and  many  others  that 
might  be  named  1  Such  criticism,  however  fre- 
quent  now-a-days,  is  probably  only  the  natural 
reaction  from  an  unbounded  and  indiscrimin- 
ating  enthusiasm,  which,  in  England  at  one 
time,  used  to  place  Spohr  on  the  same  level  with 
Handel  and  Beethoven.  These  temporary  fluc- 
tuations will,  however,  sooner  or  later  subside, 
and  then  his  true  position  as  a  great  master, 
second  in  rank  only  to  the  very  giants  of  art,  will 
be  again  established. 

Tlie  technical  workmanship  in  his  compositions 
is  admirable,  the  thematic  treatment  his  strong 
point;  but  it  would  appear  that  this  was  the 
result  rather  of  a  happy  musical  organisation 
than  of  deep  study.  He  cannot  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  great  masters  of  counterpoint,  and 
the  fugues  in  his  oratorios,  though  they  run 
smoothly  enough  and  are  in  a  sense  effective, 
can  hardly  be  called  highly  interesting  from  a 
musical  point  of  view. 

Symmetry  of  form  is  one  of  the  chief  char- 
acteristics of  his  works ;  but  this  love  of  symmetry 
grew  eventually  into  a  somewhat  pedantic  form- 
alism. A  cadence  without  its  preceding  'passage 
and  shake'  he  is  reported  to  have  held  in  ab* 
horrence.  His  instrumentation  shows  the  master 
hand  throughout,  although  his  predilection  for 
extreme  keys  presents  much  difficulty  to  the 
wind-instruments,  and  sometimes,  especially  in 
his  operas,  the  orchestra  is  wanting  in  perspicuity, 
and  not  f^e  from  monotony. 

To  his  violin-concertos — ^and  among  them 
especially  to  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th — must  be 
assigned  the  first  place  among  his  works.  They 
are  only  surpassed  by  those  of  Beethoven  and 
Mendelssohn,  and  are  probably  destined  to  live 
longer  than  any  other  of  his  works.  They  are 
distinguished  as  much  by  noble  and  elevated  ideas 
as  by  masterly  thematic  treatment ;  while  the 
supreme  fitness  of  eveiy  note  in  the  solo-pnrt  to 
the  nature  of  the  violin,  need  hardly  be  men- 
tioned. They  are  not  likely  to  disappear  soon 
from  the  repertoires  of  the  best  violinists. 

His  duets  and  concertantes  for  two  violins, 
and  for  violin  and  viola,  are  of  their  kind  unsur- 
passed. By  the  frequent  employment  of  double 
stops  great  sonority  is  produced,  and,  if  well 
plaved,  the  effect  is  charming. 

The  mass  of  his  chamber  music,  a  great  number 


of  quartets,  quintets,  double  quartets,  trios,  etc^ 
is  now*a-days  but  rarely  heard  in  public.  Thoogh 
still  favourites  with  amateurs  of  the  older  gener- 
.ation,  they  are,  with  few  exceptions,  all  bat  on- 
known  to  the  musicians  of  the  present  day.  Hie 
reason  for  this  must  be  found  in  the  fact  that  i 
severerstandardof  criticism  is  applied  to  chamber- 
music  in  general,  and  especially  to  the  stringed 
quartet,  than  to  any  other  form  of  musical  com* 
position,  not  even  excepting  the  symphony.  In 
orchestralmusiceffectsof  sound  and  tone-coloarisg 
•^^stinct  from  pure  musical  ideas — play  an  vn- 
deniable  and  important  part ;  but  in  the  stringed 
quartet,  the  means  of  representation  are  so  limited, 
and  the  perspicuity  is  such,  that  anything  net 
absolutely  essential  to  the  musical  ihought--aay- 
thing  in  the  way  of  mere  effect  or  *  padding*— 
cannot  be  introduced  without  at  once  betrayini 
superfluity  and  weakness  of  constructicHL  Tbe 
stringed  quartet  may  well  be  compared  to  aa 
outline-drawing  in  which  every  line  most  tdl, 
and  in  which  no  colouring  or  effects  of  light  asd 
shade  can  atone  for  weakness  of  design  or  exeat- 
tion.  Hence  none  but  the  very  greatest  mastai 
have  succeeded  in  producing  lasting  works  of  thii 
class.  Spohr  as  a  composer  of  quartets  wu 
rarely  able  to  shake  off  the  great  violin-virtnoso. 
Some  of  the  quartets — ^the  so-called  Qaatooit 
brillants  or  Solo  Quartets — are  avowedly  vioiiit* 
concertos  accompanied  by  violin,  viola  sad 
violoncello,  and  appear  to  have  been  written  to 
supply  a  momentary  want.  And  even  thoie 
which  claim  to  be  quartets  in  the  proper  seme 
of  the  term,  almost  invariably  give  to  the  fint 
violin  an  undue  prominence,  incompatible  with 
the  true  quartet-style.  The  quick  movementi 
especially  are  full  of  showy  and  florid  passages 
for  the  leading  instrument ;  and  the  finales  are 
not  unfrequently  written  in  a  somewhat  anti* 
quated  rondo-style  (k  la  Polaoca).  On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  the  slow  movements  are  of  great 
beauty;  and  altogether,  in  spite  of  undeniable 
drawbacks,  his  quartets  contain  so  much  fine 
and  noble  music  as  certainly  not  to  deserve  tiiA 
utter  neglect  they  have  fallen  into. 

Among  them,  that  in  G  minor  (op.  17),  dedi* 
cated  to  Count  Kasoumofisky;  the  three  quarteti 
in  £b,  C,  and  F  (op.  29),  dedicated  to  Andreas 
Romberg,  and  the  earlier  double  quartets,  are 
perhaps  the  finest.  They  belong  to  a  period 
when  Spohr's  powers  as  a  composer  were  fully 
developed,  and  the  mannerism, of  his  later  yean 
not  yet  so  conspicuous. 

Of  his  symphonies,  the  2nd,  in  D  minor,  the 
3rd,  in  C  minor  (with  the  famous  unison  passage 
in  the  slow  movement),  and  especially  the  4U1, 
*The  Consecration  of  Sound*  are  still  oocasionaUv 
heard  at  concerts.  They  are  truly  original  and 
beautiful  works,  and  too  well  known  to  require 
further  comment. 

His  operas  and  oratorios  have  already  been  dis* 
cussed  under  those  headings  in  this  Dictionary. 
They  rank  high  among  Spohr  s  compoeitions:  in 
some  parts  showing  true  greatness  of  conception, 
breadth  of  sentiment,  and  even  remarkable  power 
of  characterisation.    Wq  will  only  mention  the 
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grand  Introduction  to  *  Jessonda'  and  the  Witches 
scene  in  Faust.  Some  of  the  airs  and  duets  in 
these  and  others  of  his  operas  are  perfect  gems 
of  melody  and  gracefulness.  His  oratorios,  still 
enjoyincT  a  certain  popularity  in  England,  are 
but  rarely  heard  in  other  countries.  They  con- 
tain no  doubt  much  beautiful  music,  and  occa- 
sionally rise  even  to  grandeur  and  sublimity. 
Yet  one  cannot  help  feeling  a  certain  incon- 
gruity between  the  character  of  the  words  and 
their  musical  treatment  —  between  the  stem 
solemnity  of  such  subjects  as  *  Calvary'  or  '  the 
Last  Judgment*  and  the  quiet  charm  and  sweet- 
ness of  Spohr*8  music,  which  even  in  its  most 
powerful  and  passionate  moments  lacks  the  all- 
<:onquering  force  here  demanded. 

Of  his  many  songs  a  few  only  have  attained 
great  popularity,  such  as  '  The  Maiden  and  the 
Bird/ and  some  more. — A  characteristic  specimen 
of  his  peculiar  way  of  writing  for  pianoforte,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  his  extreme  mannerism,  is 
given  in  the  PF.  solo  sonata,  op.  1 25,  dedicated 
to  Mendelssohn. 

As  an  executant  Spohr  counts  amongst  the 
greatest  of  all  times.  Through  Franz  £ck  he 
received  the  solid  principles  of  the  Mannheim 
School,  and  Bode's  example  appears  afterwards  to 
have  had  some  influence  on  his  style.  He  was 
however  too  original  to  remain  fettered  by  any 
school,  still  less  under  the  influence  of  a  deflnite 
model.  He  very  soon  formed  a  style  of  his  own, 
tvhich  again — like  his  style  as  a  composer — ^was 
a  complete  reflex  of  his  peculiar  individuality.  It 
has  often  been  remarked  that  he  treated  the  violin 
pre-eminently  as  a  singing  instrument,  and  we 
can  readily  believe  that  the  composer  of  the  Scena 
Cantante  and  of  the  slow  movements  in  the  9th 
and  other  Concertos,  played  with  a  breadth  and 
beauty  of  tone  and  a  delicacy  and  refinement  of  ex- 
pression almost  unequalled.  A  hand  of  exceptional 
size  and  strength  enabled  him  to  execute  with 
great  facility  the  most  difficult  double-stops  and 
stretches.  His  manner  of  bowing  did  not  mate- 
rially differ  from  that  of  the  old  French  School 
(Viotti,  Kode).  Even  in  quick  passages  he  pre- 
served a  broad  full  tone.  His  staccato  was  most 
brilliant  and  effective,  moderately  quick,  every 
note  firmly  marked  by  a  movement  of  the  wrist.* 
The  lighter  and  freer  style  of  bowing,  that  came 
in  with  Paganini,  and  has  been  adopted  more  or 
Teas  by  all  modem  players,  was  not  to  his  taste. 
He  appears  to  have  had  a  special  dislike  to  the 
use  of  the  *  springing  bow,*  and  it  is  a  character- 
istic fact  that,  when  he  fir^t  brouglit  out  Men- 
.  dolssohn*s  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  Overture 
at  Cassel,  he  insisted  on  the  violins  playing  the 
quick  passage  at  the  opening  with  firm  strokes. 

If  Spohr's  compositions  fur  the  violin  do  not 
present  abnormal  difficulties  to  the  virtuoso  of  the 
present  day — such  was  not  the  case  at  the  time 
when  they  were  written.  They  were  then  con- 
sidered the  ne  plus  ultra  of  difficulty.  We 
must  also  remember  that  he  was  too  great  an 

1  An  amnsInK  and  ehar«ct«rlst1c  pu«is«  In  hU  Autobloffraphj  (li. 
20A>  relates  th«  pleasure  with  which  Mrndeluohn  drew  hU  itster'i 
attetitlou  to  thU  staccato.  In  the  Concertino  lu  K,  In  ItfiM. 


artist  and  musician  to  care  for  display  of  execu* 
tive  skill  for  its  own  sake,  and  that  in  consequence 
the  difficulties  contained  in  his  works  do  not  by 
any  means  represent  the  limit  of  his  powers  ns 
an  executant.  He  had  a  large  number  of  pupils, 
the  best  known  of  whom  are  St.  Lubin,  Pott, 
Ferd.  David,  Kompel,  Blagrove,  Bott,  Bargheer. 
Henry  Holmes  belongs  to  his  school,  but  was 
never  his  pupil.  Spohr  was  considered  one  of 
the  best  conductors  of  his  time.  An  unerring 
ear,  imperturbable  rhythmical  feeling,  energy  and 
fire,  were  combined  with  an  imposing  personal 
appearance  and  great  dignity  of  bearing. 

As  a  man  he  was  univenally  respected,  although, 
owing  to  a  certain  reserve  in  his  character  and 
a  decided  aversion  to  talking,  he  has  not  raraly 
been  reproached  with  coldness  and  brusqueness 
of  manner.  At  the  same  time  he  gained  and 
kept  through  a  long  life  certain  intimate  friend- 
ships— with  Hauptmann'  and  others — and  in 
many  instances  showed  great  kindness,  and  ex- 
tended not  a  little  courtesy,  to  brother  artists. 
That  this  was  not  incompatible  with  an  extra- 
ordinary sense  of  his  own  value  and  importance 
is  evident  in  every  page  of  his  Autobiography,  a 
most  amusing  work,  deserving  a  better  transla- 
tion than  it  has  yet  found.' 

His  works,  of  which  a  catalogue  is  given  below, 
comprise  9  great  Symphonies  ;  a  large  number  of 
Overtures ;  17  Violin-Concertos  and  Concertinos ; 
many  other  Concert  pieces  (Potpourris,  Varia- 
tions, etc.)  for  the  violin,  for  violin  and  harp ; 
15  Violin-Duets ;  Duets  for  violin  and  PF. ;  4 
Concertos  and  other  pieces  for  clarinet ;  33  String 
Quartets ;  8  Quintets ;  4  Double  QuarteU ;  5  PF. 
Trios ;  2  Sextets ;  an  Octet ;  and  a  Nonet ;  4  great 
Oratorios ;  a  Mass  ;  several  Psalms  and  Cantitas ; 
10  Operas ;  a  great  many  Songs,  Part-Songs  and 
other  vocal  pieces — over  200  works  in  all. 

Catalogue  of  Spohr*$  printed  Worls. 

Founded  on  the  Catalogue  edited  by  H.  M.  Schlet- 
terer  (B.&H.,  1881).* 


Op.  1.  Concerto  for  Violin  (no.  1. 
Amln.).    B.AH. 
S.  Concerto  fbrV.  (no.  %  D  min.). 
Peter*. 

5.  8  Duos  Ck>ncertanu  for  S  V. 

Peters. 
4. 3   String   QuarteU   (0.  G). 
Petert. 

6.  Fint  Potpourri  on  Air  of 

Dalayrae  for  V.  with  ace 
of  and  v..  Viola,  and  Bau. 
Peter*. 
S.  Variations  (no.  1.  D)  lor  V. 
solo.  Sod  v..  Viola,  and  Baas. 
Peters. 

7.  Concerto  for  V.  (no.  a^O  min.). 

Peters, 
a  Variations  (no.  %  A  min.)  for 

V.  solo,  and  v..  Viola,  and 

Bass.    Peters. 
9.  2  Duos  Conccrtants  for  S  V. 

(nos.  4.  5).    Peters. 

10.  Concerto  for  V.  (no.  4.  B  min.). 

SImrock. 

11.  Quatuor  Brillant  for  S  V.. 


Viola,  aad  Cello  (no.  S.  D 
min.).    SImrock. 

12.  Overture  (no.  1.  C  min.)L  Sim- 

rock. 

13.  Grand  Duo  for  V.  and  Vlula 

(uo.  6).    Peters. 

14.  • 

IB.  2  Strinff  Quartets  (nos.  4.  S : 

0.  A).    I'eters. 
Via.  Overture  (uo.  2,    D).  'D'.e 

PrQfung.'    SImrock. 
18.  Grande  Senate  for  PF.  (or 

Harp)  and  V.  (B).  SImrock. 
17.  Concerto  for  V.  (no.  &,  Kb). 

NtfleU. 

la* 

30i  First  Brmphony (Kb).  Peters. 
21.  Overture  (nO.  \  Bb),  'Alruua.' 

Uohnelster. 
SSL  Potpourri  on  themes  of  Ifo- 

lart  (no.  2.  Bb)  for  V.  with 

ace.  of  2nd  V.,  Viola,  aud 

Bass.   Andrtf. 


s  Eauptmann*s  letters  to  Spohr  have  been  published  by  Fehoene 
and  Hlller.         •  •  Louis  Spohr's  Autobiography.'  Longmans  1»6». 

4  An  earlier  catalogue.  Imperfect  but  very  useful  In  Its  time,  was 
that  of  Jantien-'  Vene'chnUs.'  etc  Ca»sel.  Luckhardt. 

•  Unlmown  and  not  to  be  found  In  8cbletterer's  Catalogue.  Prub- 
ably  represented  by  works  left  in  manuscript. 
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Op.  8S.  PotponrrI  on  th«ne«  of  Mo- 
tart  (no.  S.  O)  for  V.  with 
Aco.  of  Quartet.  Flute.  Oboe. 
Cl&rlaet,  3  Bauooni,  aod  > 
Boms.  Andrrf. 
Potpourri  on  Themef  of  Mo- 
nrt  (no.  4.  B)  for  V.  with 
uc.  of  tad  v.,  Vlolft,  and 
Ban.  Andr*. 
_.  6  (}«rman  Songa    Mecchettl. 

26.  Conoeno  for  Clarinet  (q|0.  1, 

Cmln.).    Pet«ri. 

27.  Quartet  for  2  V..  Viola,  and 

Vlolonc.  (no.  6,   O  mln.). 
MecchettL 
«.  Concerto  for  V.  (noA  0  mln.). 
Haallnger. 

50.  8  Slrlnc  Quarteti  (nof.  7.  P.  9 ; 

lb.  C  mln..  F  mln.X   Ha«- 
Ilncer. 
90.  String  Quartet  (no.  KX  A). 
HasUnger. 

51.  Grand  Monetto  (F  mtj.)  wr 

v..  Viola.  Cello.  Ba»8.  Flule, 

Oboe.  Clarinet.  Baasoon.and 

Horn.    Hasllnger. 
82.  Octet  (K  m^J.)  for  V.,  S VlolM. 

Cello.Clarlnet  aHoma,  and 

Ban.    Uaallnger. 
88.  2  Quintets  for  3  V..  2  Violas. 

and  Cello  (no.  1.  Kb :  no.  2. 

0).    HanUnger. 

84.  Nottumo  (In  C)  for  wind  In- 

■trumenU     and    Turkish 
hand.    Peters. 

85.  Fantasia  for  Harp  (Ab).  Sim- 

rock. 

86.  Variations  for  Harp (F).  Sim- 

rock. 
S7.  «  German  Songs  (tad  book  of 

Songs).    Peters. 
SS.  Concerto  for  V.  (no. 7.  B  mln.). 

PeUnu 
80.  8  DueU  for  V.  (no*.  7.  8.  9; 

Dmin..  Kb.  S).    Peters. 

40.  Grande  Polonaise  (A  mln.) 

for  V.  with  Orch.    Peters. 

41.  8  German  Songs  (8rd  book  of 

Bongs).    Peters. 

42.  Potpourri.   Arrangement  for 

V.  and  PF.  of  op.  24.  Peters. 
4Si.  Quatuor  Brillant  for  stringed 
Instr.  (no.  11.  K).    Peters. 

44.  6  4-part  Songs  for  male  Toloes. 

Peters. 

45.  3  String  (Quartets  (nos.  12.  IS. 

14:0.. Km.. P.m.).  Peters. 
48.  Introduction  and  Rondo  (R) 
forPF.  andV.    Mecchettl. 

47.  (Joncerto  for  V.  no.  8,  A  mln. 

'  In  modo  d'una  Sceiui  can- 
tante.' 

48.  First  Coneertante  for  2V.  and 

Orch.  (A  mln.).    Peters. 

49.  Second  Symphony  (D  mln.) 

D«d.  to  Phllarmonlo  So- 
ciety.   Peters. 
CO.  Potpourri  (Ff^  mln.)  for  V. 

and  PF.  on  Airs  from  'Die 

ZauberllCte.*    Peters. 
Q.  Grand  Hondo  for  V.  and  PF. 

coneertants.    Peters. 
82.  Quintet  for  PF.,  Flute,  aari- 

net,    Horn,   and    Bassoon 

(0  mln.).    Peters. 
CS.  Arrangement  ofop.  OS  for  PF. 

and  stringed  Instr.    Peter*. 
54.  Mass  for  6  holo  Voices  and  2 

6-part  (Choirs.    Peters. 
B5b  Concerto  for  V.  (no.  9,  D  mln.). 

Andr<. 

68.  Potpourri  for  T.  and  PF.  on 

Airs  from '  The  Interruptad 

Sacrifice.'    Peters. 
07.  Concerto  for  Clarinet  (no.  S> 

Kb).   Peters. 
B9.  8  String  Quartets  (nos.  16. 17, 

18:  09,  A  mln..  O).  Peters. 

69.  Potpourri  (A  mln.)  on  Irish 

Airs    for   V.    and    Orch. 
London. 
80.  Fauct.  Opera.    Peters. 
61.  Quatuor  BrilUnt  for  stringed 
instr.  (no.  18.  B  mln.).   Pe- 
ters. 

Concerto  forV.(no.lO,A  mln.). 
Peters. 

'Jessonda,*  Opera.   Peters. 

Potpourri  (A)f)  on  Airs  irom 


02. 

83. 
84. 


*  Jflssonda.'  fbrV.  and  CaUo 
with  Orch.    Peters. 

86.  Double  String  Quartet  (no.  1, 
Dmln.).    Peters. 

88.  Potpourri  (A  mln.)  on  Airs 
from  •  Jessonda,'  for  V.  and 
Orch.    Peters. 

87.  8  Duos  Coneertants  for  2  V. 
(nos.  10. 11. 12:  Amln.,D. 
Umln.).    Peters. 

88.  Quatuor  Brillant  (no.  19,  A). 
Peters. 

89.  Quintet  lor  stringed  .  Instr. 
(no.  8.  B  mln.).    Peters. 

70.  (Xmcerto  tor  V.  (no.  11.  G). 
Peters. 

71.  Scena  and  Aria  for  Soprano. 
Peters. 

72.  8  German  Songs  (Book  4  of 
Songs).    Peters. 

78.  •DerBerggelst.'Opera.  Peters. 
74.  S  String  QuarUU  (uos.  20,  21. 

22;  A  mln^  Bb.  D  mln.). 

Peters. 
78.  Overtui*.' Macbeth '(B  mln.). 

Peters. 
78.  'Pletro  wn  Albano.*  Opera. 
Schleslnger. 

77.  Double  Quartet  for  stringed 
lnstr.(no.2.Kb).  Schlesliiiter. 

78.  Third  Symphony  (0  mln.). 
Schleslnger. 

79.  Concertino  for  V.  (A  mln.). 
Schleslnger. 

80.  Potpourri  for  (Jlarinet  (F). 

81.  Fantasia  and  Variations  for 
Clarinet  (Bb).  Schleslnger. 

82.  8  String  QuarteU  (noa.  2:^.  24. 
29;  K.  G.  A  mln.).    Schle- 
slnger. 

88.  Quatuor  Brillant  for  stringed 
Instr.  (no.  98,  Kb).  Schle- 
slnger. 

84.  8  String  Quartets  (nos.  27.  28, 
29:  D  mln..  Ab,  B  mln.). 
Andr<. 

86.  8  Psalms  for  Double  Choir  and 
Solo  Voices.   Slmrock. 

88.  Fourth  Symphony,  'The  Con- 
secration of  Sound.'  Has- 
llnger. 

87.  Double  Quartet  for  stringed 
Instr.  (no.  3,  K  mln.).  Slm- 
rock. 

88.  Second  Coneertante  for  9  V. 
with  Orch.   Slmrock. 

89.  'Brlnnerung  an  Marlenbad.' 
Yalses  for  Orch.  (A  mln.). 
Hasllnger. 

ga  6  4-part  Bungs  for  Male  Voices. 

Hamburg.  NIemeyer. 
91.  Quintet   for  stringed   Instr. 

(no.  4,  O  mln.).    Slmrock. 
gS.  Concertino    for    V.    (no.    2. 

KmaJ.).    B.  AH. 
98.  Quatuor  Brillant  for  stringed- 

Instr.    (no.   80,    A    mln.). 

Hasllnger. 
M.  8   Songs    for    (Contralto   or 

Baryton  (Book  6  of  Songs). 

Slmrock. 

05.  Duo  (kincertant  for  PF.  and 
y.(Omln.).    B.  AH. 

08.  Duo  Conoertant  for  PF.  and 
V.  (F).    Slmrock. 

97.  Hymn. '  St.  Caecllla.'  (%oms, 
Soprano  Solo.   Luckhardt. 

07  a.  Psalm  24.  for  Chorus.  Solo 
Voices,  and  PF.  Unpub- 
lished. 

06.  Hymne,  'Gott  do  bist  gross' 
(God.  thou  art  great),  for 
Chorus,  Solo  Voices,  and 
Orch.    Slmrock. 

09.  Fantasia  on  Raupach's  '  Die 
Tochter  der  Lull'  in  form 
of  a  (3onoert-OTerture  li>r 
Orch.  (see  op.  108). 

loa* 

101.  8  German  Songs  (Book  8  of 
Songs).    B.  AH. 

102.  Filth  E^rmphuny  (C  mln.). 
Fantasia  op.  90  used  as  first 
movement.    Hasllnger. 

103.  6  German  Songs  with  acct.  of 
PF.  and  Clarinet  (Book  7 
of  Songs).    B.  AH. 

lOL  '  Vater  unser '  ( words  by  Klop> 
stock).   B.  AH. 


10S.  6  8ong9  (Book  8  of  Songs). 

Berlin.  Galller. 
lOG.  Quintet  for  stringed  Instr.  (no. 

6.  Gmln.).  Leiprig.  Helnie. 

107.  8  Duets  for  Soprano  and  Tenor 
wlthPF.    Slmrock. 

108.  8  Duets  for  2  Sopranos.  Slm- 
rock. 

100.  • 

110.  Concertino  for  V..  'Bonst  und 
Jetxt'(no.8.Amln.)b  Mec- 
chettl. 

IIL  Hondo  alia  Spagnuola  (C)  for 
PF.andV.    Mecchettl. 

112.  Duo  Concertant  for  PF.  and 
V.  (no.  8.  K).  Dresden.  Paul. 

lis.  Sonate  Coneertante  for  Harp 
and  V.  (Kb).   Schuberth. 

114.  Do.  (Kb).   Schuberth. 

115.  Do.  (Ab).    Schuberth. 
118.  Historical  Symphony  (no.  8. 

U).  Dedicated  to  the  Phil- 
harmonic Boc,  London. 
Mecchettl. 

117.  Fantasia  for  PF.  and  V.  on 
Airs  from  '  Der  AlchymUt.' 
Mecchettl. 

118.  Fantasia  for  PF.  (or  Harp) 
and  V.  on  Airs  of  Handel 
and  AbtVogler.  Schuberth. 

119.  Trio  Concertanl  (K  mln.)  for 
PF..  v.,  and  Cello.  Schu- 
berth. 

120.  8  4-part  Songs  for  mixed 
Voices.    Cassel.  Appel. 

12L  DoubloSymphony.'lrdlsches 

und  GOttllches  im  Mensch- 

enleben,'  for  Double  Orch. 

Bchuberth. 
122.  Psalm  128.    Chorus  and  Solo 

Voices  with  Organ  or  PF. 

Blmrock. 
13S.  Trio  Concertant  for  PF..  V.. 

and  Cello  (no.  2,  F  maj.). 

Schuberth. 
124.  Trio  Concertant  for  PF.,  V.. 

and  Olio  (no.  8,  A  mInO. 

Schuberth. 
12Bb  Sonata  (Ab)  for  PF.  Dedicated 

to  Mendelssohn.  Mecchettl. 

126.  Concert-Overture.'lmenisten 
8tyr(D).    Lelpxlg.  Slegel. 

127.  •  Eleglsch  u.  humoristlsch.'  8 
Duettlnos  for  PF.  and  V. 
Schuberth. 

128.  Concerto  forV.(no.lB.K  mln-). 
Schuberth. 

129.  Quintet  for  stringed  Instr. 
(no  ft.  K  mln.).    B.  AH. 

130.  Quintet  for  PF..  2  V..  Viola 
and  Cello.    Schuberth. 

ISL  Quartet    Concert    for  2  V.. 

Viola,  and  Cello,  with  Orch. 

B.  aH. 
182.  String  Quartat  (no.  81.  A). 

B.aB. 
133L  Trio  for  PF.,  V..  and  Cello 

(no.  4.  Bb).    Schuberth. 

134.  Psalm  84  (Milton).  Chorus 
and  Solo  Voices  with  Orch. 

135.  Sechs  SalonstQcke  for  V.  and 
PF.    Schuberth. 

138.  Double  Quartet  (no  i,  Bb). 
Luckhardt. 


137.  Syrophony  (no.  ?.  G  wHn-X 
Dedicated  to  the  VhUhti- 
monlcSDC.ofLoBd.  I'Hcn. 

188.  Sonatina  for  PF.  and  Tare 
*  An  Sie  am  ClaTkr.'  Lorfc- 
hardt. 

139.  R  Song'  CBook  9\  Lackhsr* 

14a  Sextet  for  2  V,  2  \\ol»,  kA 
3  C<ail  (C  imj.'u  Lockhtfji 

141.  Quartet  (no.  32.  C).  Lack- 
hajrdt. 

142.  Trio  for  PF,  V,  and  Crfs 
(no.S.Gmin.>.  Sctahprtfc 

14S.  Symphony  '  The  Sesscta.' 
(no.  »>.    Schnbwth. 

144.  Quintet  fur  strinfrf  t=Si. 
(no.  7.  G  mln.X    l*ei«i. 

145.  Sechs  Sal<mstllcke  fcrV.sy 
rr.    Peters. 

148.  String  Qoartet  (oo^  S3.  6l> 
P«ter»- 

147.  Septet  for  PF..  Flute.  Clsn- 
n^r,  Horn,  Bassoon.  T..  sa< 
Cello,    PelCTS. 

148.  8  Due? 9  for  2  V.  (na.  L  T*- 
d«^icated  to  the  brr»fb«^ 
Holmes.  (See opa.  156. »> 
Peters. 

149.  llondo1ettoforrF.(C).lVl«B- 
im.  3  DueU  for  2  V.  (w».  1  I'X 

(See  ops.  14^  1S3-)   r«s*». 
151.  6    4-part    Soniss   fe>r   Oixi 

Voioea.    H.  Pohle. 
132.  String  Quartet  (no.  31.  Zn 

8iesel. 

153.  8  Duets  for  9  V.  (no.  4  Ci 
Peters. 

154.  6  Songs  for  a  I^rytoj  t^ 
with  ace,  of  V.  aui  Tf 
Luckhardt. 


WoKKS  wTTmotrr  Ortrs-Kcwo- 

'  Der  Zwelkampf  mit  der  ceJe^ 

ten.'        Opera.        Uaaibe,t 

Boehme. 
Orerture  and  Bass  Atr  frea  H* 

Cantata. 'Da<t  befrdtel>e»»«*- 

Und.'    Mecchettl. 
'Zeraire  and  Aa>r.'  Opera.  Hsa- 

burg.  Cranz. 
•  Die  letzten  Dinge  YTbe  Laole*- 

ment).    Oratorio.    SiauwL 
•Vater  Unser'  (words  by  Ka!^ 

man).    Schlmlnger. 
'  Der  Alchymlst.'    Opera.   fidJe- 

singer. 
VlollnM>hule.    Hasllnger. 
•Des   Hellands   letne   Standee' 

(Calv«a7).     Oratorio,    Sdie- 

berth. 
Overture  and  Song  for  the  p^ 

'  Der  Mat  rose.'    SchoU. 
Der  Fall   Babylons.'    Oncoris^ 

1I.AII. 
'Die     Kreuifahrer*     (The    Cn- 

saders).    Opera.    Bchuhert*. 
36  Violin  Studka  by  FlorilK  wli^ 

a  tad  V.  part  added,  fiofcml 

and  bowed.    Peters. 
A  number  of  Songs,  written  faf 

and     published     in    rarioM 

Albums  and  CoUections. 
A  coruilderable  nnmber  of  verb 

have  remained  iu  manuscript- 


SPONDEE  (Lftt.  Spondcnui).  A  metrical  foot, 

consisting  of  two  long  syllables  ( ),  the  first  of 

which  is  enforced  by  an  accent. 

The  effect  of  the  Spondee  is  well  illustrated  in 
Handel's  •  Waft  her,  Angels.* 


P 


- 1  - 


- 1 


£ 


Glo-rlous  there  like    you      to        rise. 
It  is  also  frequently  employed  in  Instrumental 
Movements,  as  in  the  Third  Subject  of  the  Koiido 
of  Beethoven's  *  Sonata  pathetique.' 

-      -    I 


P 


^ 


etc 
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For  instances  of  its  employment  in  bombina- 
tion  with  other  feet,  see  Metbb.  [W.S.R.] 

SPONTINl,  Gasparo  Luigi  Pacifico,  bom 
Nov.  14, 1 774f  at  MajoUti,  near  Jesi  (the  birth- 
place of  Pergolesi),  of  simple  ])ea8ant8.  Three 
of  his  brothers  took  orders,  and  Gasparo  was  also 
destined  for  the  priesthood.  An  uncle  on  the 
father's  side  took  charge  of  the  delicate  child  of 
eight,  and  gave  him  elementary  instruction.  It 
happened  Uukt  a  new  organ  was  to  be  built  for 
this  uncle's  church,  and  the  builder,  who  had 
been  sent  for  from  Becanati,  took  up  his  abode 
for  the  time  at  the  parsonage.  Here  he  brought 
his  harpsichord,  and  found  an  earnest  listener  in 
Spontini,  who  would  try  to  pick  out  for  himself 
-what  he  had  heard,  whenever  the  organ-builder 
was  absent.  The  latter  noticed  the  boy's  talent, 
and  advised  his  uncle  to  have  him  educated  as 
a  musician;  but  to  this  the  priest  would  by 
no  means  consent,  resorting  indeed  to  harsh 
measures  to  drive  the  music  out  of  him.  The 
result  was  that  Spontini  ran  away  to  Monte  san 
Vito,  where  he  had  another  uncle  of  a  milder 
disposition,  who  procured  him  music-lessons  from 
a  certain  Quintiliani.  In  the  course  of  a  year 
the  uncle  at  Jesi  relented,  took  back  his  nephew, 
and  had  him  well  grounded  by  the  local  musi- 
cians. 

In  1 791  hfs  parents  took  him  to  Naples,  where 
he  was  admitted  into  the  Conservatorio  de*  Tur- 
chini.^  [See  Naples.]  His  masters  for  coun- 
terpoint  and  composition  were  Sala  and  Tritto, 
for  singing,  Tarantino.'  In  the  Neapolitan  Con- 
servatorioa  a  certain  number  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced pupils  were  set  to  tench  the  more  back- 
ward ones.  These  '  monitors,*  as  we  should  say, 
were  called  maestrini  or  maetiricdli}  In  1795 
Spontini  became  a  candidate  for  the  post  of  fourth 
maettrino,  but  the  examiners  gave  the  preference 
to  another  pupil.  This  seems  to  have  roused  the 
lad  to  special  industry,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
was  appointed  first  maestrino.  His  exercise  for 
the  competition  of  1795  has  been  preserved,  and 
is  now  in  the  archives  of  the  Heal  CoUegio  di 
Musica  at  Naples.  It  must  be  the  earliest  of 
Lis  compositions  now  in  existence.* 

Spontini  had  already  composed  some  cantatas 
xmd  church-music  performed  in  Naples  and  the 
neighbourhood,  and  in  1796  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attempting  opera.  The  invitation  came 
from  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Teatro  Argentina 
in  Kome,  who  had  been  pleased  with  some  of 
Spontinfs  music  which  he  had  heard  in  Naples. 
The  professors  seem  to  have  refused  him  leave 
to  go,  so  he  left  the  Conservatoire  by  stealth,  and 
reaching  Rome  quickly  composed  '  I  puntigli 
delle  donne*  with  brilliant  success.  He  was 
readmitted  into  the  Turchini  at  the  intercession 
of  Piccinni,  who  had  lived  at  Naples  since  his 


1  80  eslled  becMiM  of  the  blue  nnlformi  of  the  papHa.  Tarchbio 
■■blae. 

3  Flufimo'a '  C«nno  itorleo  ralla  leoola  ma»leale  dl  Xtpoli '  (Naples, 
1MB),  rol.  i.  p.  Sa  On  p.  073  Iflorimo  kpeakt  of  E«llerl  aiid  not  Tarmn- 
tlno  u  Spontinl'a  ouater. 

a  LIchtcnthal. '  DUSooario  e  Btbltofrafla dellft  Mole*'  (MiUn  1836). 
yo\.  ti.  p.  %>. 

«  Florimo,  pfk  BBS,  60D,  and  daewhere. 


return  in  1791,  and  gave  Spontini  valuable  ad- 
vice with  regard  to  composition,  particularly  for 
his  next  opera,  '  L'Eroismo  ridicolo.'  ^  This  also 
was  produced  in  Rome  (1797),  as  well  as  a  third, 
'II  finto  Pittore*  (1798).  Next  followed  three 
operas  for  Florence,  all  in  1798.  Meantime 
Naples  had  begun  to  fix  its  attention  on  Spon- 
tini. 'L'Eroismo  ridicolo*  (one-act)  was  given 
at  the  Teatro  Nuovo  during  the  Carnival  of 

1798,  and  reproduced  in  a  acts  as  'La  finta 
FiloBofih'  at  ihe  same  house  in  the  summer  of 

1799.  In  the  Carnival  of  1800  the  same  theatre 
brought  out  a  new  work  by  the  industrious  com- 
poser, '  La  fuga  in  maschera.**  It  is  doubtful  if 
he  was  present  at  the  performance ;  for  on  Dec. 
a  I,  1798,  the  Court,  alarmed  at  the  advance  of 
the  French  troops,  took  flight  to  Palermo,  and  Cima- 
rota,  who  as  maestro  di  capella  should  have  gone 
too,  refusing  to  stir,  Spontini  was  put  into  his 
place,  and  during  1800  composed  for  the  court 
in  Palermo  no  less  than  3  operas,  in  the  facile 
and  rapid  style  of  a  true  disciple  of  the  Neapo- 
litan school.  This  is  specially  worth  noting,  as 
he  afterwards  completely  changed  in  this  respect, 
and  elaborated  most  dowly  and  carefully  the 
very  works  on  which  his  European  fame  rests. 
In  Palermo  he  also  began  to  teach  singing,  but 
towards  the  end  of  1800  was  forced  to  leave,  as 
the  climate  was  afiecting  his  health.  After  sup- 
plying more  operas  for  Rome  and  Venice,  he 
paid  a  visit  to  Jesi,  and  then  took  ship  at  Naples 
for  Marseilles.  His  aim  was  Paris,  and  there  he 
arrived  in  1803. 

From  Lulli  downwards  all  Italian  composers 
seem  to  have  been  impelled  to  try  their  fortunes 
in  the  French  capital.  And,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  Gluck,  we  may  say  that  each  fresh 
development  of  French  opera  has  originated  with 
an  Italian.  Invariably,  however,  these  foreign 
artists  have  had  to  encounter  the  onslaughts  of 
the  national  jealousy.  The  Bouffonists,  Gluck, 
Chembini,  all  went  through  the  same  experience; 
it  was  now  Spontini's  turn.  The  work  by  which 
he  introduced  himself  at  the  Th^tre  It'dien  (as 
arranged  in  1801),  'La  finta  Filosofa,'  wan,  it  is 
true,  well  received ;  but  when  he  entered  on  the 
special  domain  of  the  French  op^ra-comique  he 
was  roughly  disillusioned.  His  first  work  of  the 
kind,  'Julie,  ou  le  pot  de  fleurs'  (March,  1804), 
failed,  and  though  remodelled  by  the  composer 
and  revived  in  1805,  could  not  even  then  keep 
the  boards.^  The  second,  'La  petite  Maison' 
(June  33,  1804),  was  hissed  ofiT.  This  fate  was 
not  wholly  undeserved.  Spontini  had  fancied 
that  the  light,  pleasing,  volatile  style,  which 
suited  his  own  countrymen,  would  equally  please 
the  Parisians.  The  composition  of  *La  petite 
Maison '  (3  acts)  occupied  him  only  two  months, 

*  I  can  find  no  qalt«  aattafkctory  srovnd  for  the  atatement  so  often 
made  In  print  tliat  It  was  Clmaroaa  and  not  liccinnl  who  gave  Spuu* 
tinl  Inatruction  in  compoaitlon. 

•  rvtia  apeaka  of  yet  another  opera.  'L'Amore  ae^reto'  (Kaplea. 
17W),  but  there  la  no  mention  of  it  in  Fiorimu'a  4th  volume. 

T  At  least  ao  aaya  F^tla.  who  waa  llrtng  in  I'aria  from  the  middle  of 
18M  to  181 L  and  who  not  only  look  great  interest  In  Spontini's  works 
bat  waa  Mraonally  acquainted  with  him.  Ledebur.  In  hia  'Berliner 
Tonkdnstler-Lexicon '  (Berlin  1081).  p.  fiOl.  fires  a  wholly  oppoeita 
account,  but  FMls  mtrnt  the  more  credible  witneaa. 
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and  •  Julie '  considerably  less.  I  only  know  the 
latter,  which  was  also  produced  (without  success) 
in  13erUn,  Dec.  5,  1808.  Here  and  there  some 
isolated  bit  of  melody  recalls  the  composer  of 
the  'Vestale/  but  that  is  all.  F6tia  remarks 
that  the  forms  of  this  opera  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  earlier  Neapolitans,  Gugiielmi, 
Cimarosa,  and  Paisiello.  This  is  true;  but  it 
must  be  added  that  Spontini  by  no  means  at- 
tains to  the  sprightliness  and  charm  of  his  prede- 
cessors. The  melodies,  though  very  attractive, 
are  often  trivial.  Stronger  work  than  this  was 
needed  to  beat  the  French  composers,  with 
M^hul  at  their  head,  and  Boieldiou,  who  had 
already  written  the  '  Calife  de  Bagdad,'  in  their 
ranks.  Spontini,  however,  was  not  discouraged. 
During  this  period  F^tis  met  him  occasionally  at 
a  pianoforte-maker's,  and  was  struck  with  his  in- 
vincible confidence  in  himself.  He  was  making 
A  livelihood  by  giving  singing-lessons. 

Seeing  that  he  had  no  chance  of  making  an 
impreBsion  with  his  present  style  he  broke  away 
from  it  entirely,  and  tried  a  new  ideal.  His 
very  next  opera,  'Milton*  (Nov.  37,  1804),  a 
little  work  in  one  act,  is  of  an  entirely  different 
character,  the  melodies  more  expressive,  the  har- 
mony and  orchestration  richer,  the  whole  more 
carefully  worked  out,  and  the  sentiment  alto- 
gether more  earliest.  But  the  most  interesting 
point  in  the  score  is  the  evidence  it  affords  of 
Mozart's  influence.  One  is  diiven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Spontini  had  now  for  the  first  time 
made  a  solid  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the 
German  masters.  As  Cherubini  saw  in  Haydn, 
so  Spontini  henceforth  saw  in  Mozart  (and  shortly 
afUrwards  in  another  German  composer)  a  pat- 
tern of  unattainable  excellence.  Even  in  old 
age  he  used  to  speak  of  Don  Juan  as  '  that  im- 
mortal chef-d oBuvrtt  and  it  was  one  of  the  very 
few  works  besides  his  own  which  he  conducted 
when  director-general  at  Berlin.  No.  3  in  *  Mil- 
ton *  (C  major.  3-8)  is  in  many  passages  so  like 
*Vedrai,  carino*  as  to  be  obviously  due  to 
Mozart's  direct  influence.  Milton's  line  hymn 
to  the  Sun  (no.  4)  has  something  of  the  mild 
solemnity  which  Mozart  contrived  to  impart  to 
the '  Zauberflote,'  and  also  to  his  compositions  for 
the  Freemasons.  The  most  remarkable  number 
is  the  quintet  (no.  7).  Here  warmth  and  nobility 
of  melody,  impressive  declamation,  rich  accom- 
paniment, and  charm  of  colour  are  all  united. 
Such  a  piece  as  this  is  indeed  scarcely  to  be 
found  in  his  later  works.  With  the  Neapolitan 
school  it  has  nothing  in  common,  but  is  for  the 
most  part  drawn  from  the  Mozartean  fount  of 
beauty,  with  traces  of  that  grandeur  and  nobility 
so  emphatically  his  own.  The  change  of  style 
which  separates  his  later  works  from  his  earlier 
ones  is,  at  any  rate  in  this  quintet,  already  com- 
plete. In  other  pieces  of  the  opera  the  Neapo- 
litan is  still  discernible,  as  for  instance  in  the 
creicaido,  which  became  so  celebrated  in  Kos- 
sini's  works,  though  known  to  others  besides 
Spontini  before  Rossini's  day. 

'  Milton '  took  at  once  with  the  French,  and 
made  its  way  into  Germany,  being  produced  in 
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Berlin  (translation  by  Treitschke)   March  24, 
1806,*  Weimar,  Dresden,  and  Vienna. 

The  writer  of  the  libretto,  £tienne  Jouj. 
played  a  considerable  part  in  Spontini's  life.  He 
was  present  at  the  performance  of  'La  petite 
Maison,'  but  its  complete  fiasco  (the  work  of  a 
jealous  clique)  had  no  effect  upon  him.  He  saw 
in  Spontini  a  man  of  great  dramatic  talent,  and 
found  in  the  despised  work  a  host  of  beautiei 
of  the  first  rank.  Meeting  the  composer  the 
following  morning,  he  offered  him  a  libretto  of 
his  own,  which  Spontini,  in  no  way  disheaiteiKd 
by  his  failure,  immediately  accepted.  This  li- 
bretto was  not  'Milton,'  bat  ' Iia  Vestale.'*  It 
was  originally  intended  for  Cherubini,  but  )» 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  compose  it,  and 
after  a  long  delay  returned  it. '  To  Spontini  it 
afforded  the  means  of  ranking  himself  at  onee 
with  the  first  operatic  composers  of  the  day. 

How  '  Milton'  and  the  *  Vestale'  stand  to  eac^ 
other  in  matter  of  date  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain. That  the  latter  was  composed  before 
*  Milton'  was  put  on  the  stage  is  not  probsble, 
since  in  that  case  the  two  must  have  been  writtai 
within  less  than  six  months.  What  probablj 
happened  was  this — an  opportunity  offered  to- 
wards the  close  of  1804  ^^  producing  a  smsU 
opera  at  the  Thd&tre  Feydeau,  and  Spontini 
then  broke  off  the  longer  work  upon  which  h« 
was  already  engaged  to  avail  hims^f  of  this  new 
chance.  He  may  not  have  been  sorry  too  to 
make  a  preliminary  trial  of  his  new  style  npoo 
the  public.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  for  ob- 
tain that  the  score  of  the  '  Yestale  *  was  finished 
in  1805.  Jouy  says  that  it  took  three  years  to 
overcome  the  opposition  to  its  production,  and 
the  first  performance  took  place  Dec.  15, 1S07. 

He  was  now  fortunately  in  favour  with  the 
Empress  Josephine — to  whom  he  dedicated  the 
score  of '  Milton* — and  was  appointed  her  cham- 
ber-composer— '  Compositeur  particulier,' etc  A 
cantata,  '  L'Eccelsa  Gara,*  performed  Feb.  S, 
1806,  at  the  f(3tes  given  in  honour  of  Austerlitx, 
helped  to  increase  this  goodwill,  which  proved 
of  vital  importance  to  Spontini  in  maintaiaing 
his  ground  against  the  opposition  of  the  Conser 
vatoire.  To  such  a  length  waa  this  opposltioa 
carried  that  at  one  of  the  Concerts  Spirituels  xb 
Holy  Week,  1807,  an  oratorio  of  his  was  yeUed 
off  the  stage  by  the  students.  Meantime,  how- 
ever, through  the  Empresses  patronage,  *Ja 
Yestale*  was  in  rehearsal  at  the  Op^ra.  Bat 
so  prejudiced  were  the  artists  against  the  work 
that  the  rehearsals  went  on  amid  ridicule  and 
opposition,  both  inside  and  outside  the  theatre. 
Some  foundation  for  this  no   doubt  did  exist. 

1  'Talehmftnn'i  Lltemry  Bem&lDi,  edited  bj  Dinielstcdt'  CSMt- 
gart.  Cotu,  1»«).  p.  418. 

1  See  Jouy's  own  acconnt.  *  Notef  anecdotlqnet  car  Vop^n  de  te 
Vestale.* in th« 'ThMtra  d'StlcDne  J0U7 ' (PwU  UfilX  toLU.  p.M 

<  Bo  rayt  F^tls.  Others  here  stated  that  besides  CharvblDl  It  hai 
been  oflfercd  to  ll^hul,  Boleldleu.  Paer,  and  others,  and  that  tbelka 
unknown  Spontini  was  a  last  rMoaroe.  That  the  latter  part  ef  tte 
statement  Is  posltlrely  untrue  we  know  from  Jouy  htmieK.  aad  tkc 
rest  win  not  bear  eiamlnatlon.  The  mtstak^i^s  to  the  detaSh  o( 
Spontini's  ire  are  very  numerous.  Jouy  cTen  Ad  not  know  the  cor- 
rect date  of  his  birth,  for  he  speaks  of  him  In  iao«  as  *  k  peine  M  * 
r  Ingt-cinq  ans.'  For  a  long  time  he  was  universally  supposed  to  bMxt 
been  bom  In  1778. 
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Even  in  the  '  Fuita  Filosofa  *  the  orchestra  was 
fcaid  to  have  drowned  the  voices.^  Whether  this 
was  justified — even  from  an  Italian  point  of 
view — I  cannot  say,  not  knowing  the  work,  but 
there  is  some  ground  for  it  in  the  'Vestale/ 
which  also  fell  short  in  many  other  points.' 
F^tis  attended  the  rehearsals,  and  is  an  un- 
impeacliable  witness  on  this  point.  Spontini*s 
thoughts  were  throughout  fresh  and  significant, 
but,  not  having  before  attempted  lyric  tragedy, 
he  did  not  in  all  cases  succeed  in  giving  them 
a  satisfactory  form.  Then  began  an  intermin- 
able altering  and  remodelling  on  his  part ;  the 
most  trying  experiences  at  rehearsals  did  not 
discourage  him  from  again  and  again  re-casting 
passage  after  passage,  until  he  had  hit  on  the 
best  possible  form.  This  indefatigable  polishing 
and  experimenting  became  henceforth  one  of  his 
characteristics,  and  instead  of  diminishing,  as 
he  acquired  command  of  his  means,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  each  new  work  seemed  to 
strengthen  the  habit.  People  are  still  living  in 
Berlin  who  have  seen  him  at  work  in  this  way. 
He  would  alter  a  passage  four  and  five  times, 
each  time  pasting-on  the  new  version,  so  that  at 
last  the  score  b^ame  quite  bulky,  and  not  un- 
frequently,  after  all  this  experimenting,  he  would 
revert  to  the  original  form. 

The  rehearsals  were  at  length  brought  to  a 
close  after  endless  trouble,  when,  at  the  last 
moment,  the  performance  was  all  but  postponed, 
by  a  command  from  the  Emperor  that  Lesueur's 
*  La  Mort  d'Adam,*  which  had  long  been  ac- 
cepted, should  be  given  before  it.  When  how- 
ever the  copyist  was  about  to  set  to  work,  by 
some  accident  Lesueur's  score  could  not  be 
found,  and  thus  Spontini  secured  precedence  for 
the  *  Vestale.*  Its  success  was  the  most  brilliant 
imaginable,  and  it  long  remained  a  favourite 
with  the  Parisians,  having  been  performed  200 
times  as  early  as  the  year  1824.  The  caste  on 
the  first  night  was  as  follows :  Licinius,  Nourrit; 
Cinna,  Lais;  the  High-Priest,  D^rivis;  the  Chief- 
Augur,  Bonel;  A  Consul,  Martin;  Julia,  Mme. 
Branchu ;  the  Chief  Vestal,  Mme.  Armahd. 
Both  composer  and  poet  received  permission  to 
dedicate  the  work  to  the  Empress.  A  higher 
distinction  than  this  however  awaited  Spontini. 
Napoleon  had  founded  a  prize  to  be  given  every 
ten  years  to  the  new  opera  which  should  have 
made  the  greatest  success  within  that  period. 
The  time  of  the  award  drew  near,  Mdhul,  Gossec, 
and  Gr^try  were  the  judges,  and  their  bestowal 
of  the  prize  on  the  *  Vestale,*  instead  of  on  Les- 
\ieur*s  'Bardes*  was  a  tacit  acknowledgement 
that  the  organised  opposition  to  the  foreigner 
was  at  an  end.  The  opera  soon  became  known 
beyond  France.  The  first  performance  at  San 
Carlo  in  Naples  (to  an  Italian  translation  by 


1  •  AHg.  Mmlk.  Zeltung*  for  1804.  p.  882. 

s  Tbe  *  VmUI*'  vru  a  marvel  of  nulse  for  lu  daj.  and  a  food  storj 
was  currsnt  about  U  In  Farl*  at  tbe  time.  A  well-known  phjraiclau 
bad  advised  a  Iriend  to  so  and  hear  It  a*  a  remedy  for  bit  deafness, 
•ad  accompanied  blm  to  tbe  tlieatre.  After  one  of  tbe  loudest 
bursts.  '  Ductor.'  cried  tbe  fri«ul  In  ecstacy.  '  Doctor.  I  can  bear*.' 
but  alas,  tbe  doctor  made  no  response,  tbe  same  nolsa  wblcb  bad 
cured  his  frieod  ted  daafsned  him* 
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Giovanni  Schmidt)  took  place  Sept.  8,  181 1,' 
with  Isabella  Colbran  ns  Julia.  It  made  a 
great  sensation,  and  Spontini  might  perhaps 
have  found  a  worthy  successor  among  his  own 
countrymen  in  Nicola  Antonio  Manfroce,  had 
this  talented  young  man  not  been  carried  off  by 
an  early  death.  On  the  title-page  of  the  '  Ves- 
tale '  Spontini  styles  himself  Chamber-composer 
to  the  Empress,  and  Maestro  di  capella  to  the 
Conservatorio  of  Naples.  Whether  this  title  was 
a  new  honour,  or  whether  he  brought  it  with 
him  to  Paris  I  know  not.  Vigano  adapted  the 
'Vestale*  as  a  ballet,  and  in  this  form  also  it 
was  universally  popular  in  Italy. — In  Berlin  the 
first  performance  took  place  Jan.  18,  181 1,  to  a 
translation  by  Herklota.  It  was  given  at  Mu- 
nich on  Jan.  14,  and  WUrzburg  Jan.  10, 181  a. 

Jouy  drew  the  material  of  his  poem,  the 
action  of  which  takes  place  in  the  year  of  Homo 
269.  from  Winckelmann's  'Monumenti  antichi 
inediti.*  It  still  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  li* 
brettos  of  the  present  century,  and  justly  so. 
As  for  the  music  it  is  so  entirely  new,  and  so 
utterly  unlike  the  Neapolitan  style,  tliat  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  malicious  story 
that  Spontini  was  not  the  composer  of  it,  has 
occasionally  been  believed.  Not  that  this  could 
have  happened  if  'Milton'  had  been  better 
known,  for  in  that  little  opera  the  metamorphosis 
of  his  style  is  already  complete.  His  new  style 
Spontini  did  not  evolve  entirely  from  his  own 
resources.  Of  the  influence  of  Mozart  we  have 
already  spoken,  but  that  of  Gluck,  with  whose 
works  he  became  acquainted  in  Paris,  was  more 
important  still.  '  Iphig^nie  in  Aulis '  is  said  to 
have  been  the  opera  the  fii-st  hearing  of  which 
showed  him  his  future  path.  Not  that  Gluck 
was  in  his  eyes  a  greater  master  than  Mozart. 
Some  years  later,  at  a  banquet  given  in  Spon- 
tini's  honour  at  Berlin,  some  one  said  in  his 
praise  that  as  a  composer  he  had  fulfilled  all 
the  requirements  of  a  master  of  the  musico* 
dramatic  art,  when  he  exclaimed  hastily,  'No, 
it  is  only  Mozart  who  has  done  that.'*  But 
still  it  is  obvious  that  Gluck  was  nearer  of  kin 
to  him  than  Mozart.  With  Gluck  he  shares 
that  touch  of  grandeur,  the  refined  melancholy 
of  which  is  often  so  peculiarly  attractive,  though 
as  a  rule  the  depth  of  Gluck*8  sentiment  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Italian  master.  As 
with  Gluck  too  the  dramatic  gift  preponderates 
in  Spontini  over  the  purely  musicaL  He  is  in 
this  respect  remarkable  among  Italian  composers, 
who  though  all  endowed  with  a  certain  instinct 
for  stage-effect,  yet  prefer  to  set  their  operas  to 
concert-music.  The  moment  that  personal  vin- 
dictiveness  against  Spontini  ceased  it  could  not 
but  be  acknowledged  that  '  La  Vestale  *  was  full 
of  beauties,  and  that  it  seized  the  audience 
by  its  grand  melodies  and  fiery  outbursts,  its 
depth  of  passion  and  truth  of  expression,  its 
genuinely  tragio  style,  and  the  singularly  happy 

a  Bee  Florlmo.  'Scuola  Musleale  di  NapoU.'  \r.  88S.  In  his  earlier 
work.  '  Cenno  storico  sulla  Scuola  musicale  dl  Nap«ll '  (Maples.  lb6V) 
p.  S-'Jl.  he  says  the  flrtt  performance  took  place  In  L-OO. 

*  11.  l>orn's '  Aus  melnem  Leben.'  pt.  3.  p.  9;  Berllu.  Behr,  1870. 
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vfay  in  winch  the  scenes  and  chftiucters  were 
individualised.  On  the  other  hand  there  were 
preat  shortcomings  which  oould  not  be  ignored. 
These  chiefly  lay — outside  a  certain  monotony  in 
the  movements — in  the  harmony.  When  Berlioz 
afterwards  ventured  to  maintiun  that  scarcely 
two  real  faults  in  harmony  could  be  pointed  out 
in  the  score,  he  only  showed  how  undeveloped 
was  his  own  sense  of  logical  harmony.  It  is  in 
what  is  called  unerring  instinct  for  the  logic  of 
harmony  that  Spontini  so  sensibly  falls  short  in 
*La  Vestale.* 

This  no  doubt  arose  from  the  fact  that  his  early 
training  in  Naples  was  insufficient  to  develop 
the  faculty,  and  that  when  he  had  discovered 
the  direction  in  which  his  real  strength  lay  it 
was  too  late  to  remedy  the  want.  Zelter,  who  in 
reference  to  Spontini  never  conceals  his  narrow- 
mindedness,  made  a  just  remark  when  he  said 
that  the  composer  of  the  Vestale  would  never 
rise  to  anything  much  higher  than  he  was  then, 
if  he  were  over  25  at  the  time  that  it  was  written. ' 
He  never  really  mastered  a  great  part  of  the 
material  necessary  for  the  principal  effects  in  his 
grand  operas.  His  slow  and  laborious  manner  of 
writing,  too,  which  he  retained  to  the  last,  though 
creditable  to  his  conscientiousness  as  an  artist, 
is  undoubtedly  to  be  attributed  in  part  to  a 
sense  of  uncertainty. 

Between  the  *  Vestale,'  which  we  take  to  have 
been  finished  in  1805,  and  Spontini 's  next  opera 
four  years  elapsed.  To  this  period  apparently 
belongs  a  collection  of  6  songs,  with  accom- 
paniment fbr  PF.  or  harp,  entitled  'Sensations 
douces,  m^ancoliques  ot  douloureuses,  exprim^es 
en  vers  par  M.  de  G. — L.,  et  en  musique  aveo 
accompagnement  de  Piano  ou  Harpe  par  Gaspare 
Spontini  Mattre  de  Chapelle  du  Conservatoire 
de  Naples.   Dedi^es  au  souvenir  [de]  Delie.   Pro* 

{)n4i6  des  Auteurs.  A  Paris.  Se  vend  chez 
'Attteur  de  la  musique.  Rue  du  Fauboux^  Poia- 
Bonnibre,  no.  6.*  Some  speciid  series  of  events 
seems  to  have  given  rise  to  these  pieces,  but 
whether  affecting  the  poet  or  the  composer  is  not 
discoverable.  The  first  two  are  called  *  Sentimens 
d  amour,'  the  3rd  and  4th  '  B^grets  d'Absence,' 
and  the  last  two  'Plaintes  sur  la  tombe.'  As 
might  be  expected  they  are  all  veiy  theatrical, 
nud  exhibit  many  awkwardnesses  in  the  harmony. 
No.  4  is  the  best,  and  its  opening  phrase  deserves 
quoting  ns  a  specimen  of  refined  melancholy : 
Modtrato.  .-^ 


t 
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Vieni,  o       dl  -  Tl 


-   ZM 


me  - 
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dl    -   e. 


que        J'en 
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de    tet 


•nns 


ton  •  chanti. 

His  next  opera  was  *Femand  Cortez,'  the  first 
performance  of  which  took  place  Nov.  a 8.  1809, 
1  'BrlefWechMI  nvlMhen  Goethe  iind  Zelter.*  vol.  I.  p.  4aa. 


with  Lavigne  and  Mme.  Branchu  in  the  prin- 
cipal parts.    The  libretto  was  again  by  Joar, 
and  not  by  '  Esm^nard,  who  merely  made  some 
alterations  and  additions.    Napoleon  took  an  in- 
terest in  the  production  of  *  Cortes,*  firom  an  idea 
that  it  might  influence  public  opinion  in  flavour 
of  his  plans  for  the  Spanish  war,  then  in  progresB. 
As  soon  as  the  preparations  began  Jouy  was 
warned  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  intro 
duce  into  the  piece  more  distinct  allusions  to  the 
topics  of  the  day.   He  was  specially  to  strengthen 
the  contrast  between  the  humane  views  of  G>rtes 
and  the  fisoaticism  of  the  Mexicnua,  and  tboi 
suggest  a  comparison  between  the  liberal-minded 
French  and  the  bigotted  Spaniw^  of  the  day. 
Jouy  declining  to  make  these   alterations,  the 
Minister  propoised  Esm^nard  for  the  work.    Ns- 
poleon  was  present  at  the  first   performance,' 
but  the  result  did  not  fully  answer  his  expecta- 
tions.   Spontini  had  thrown  so  much  life  into 
the  character  of  the  Spaniards,  and  had  ma<le 
them  BO  bold,  patriotic,  and  fearless  of  deatli, 
that  the  sympathies  of  the  audience  were  enhsted 
in  behalf  of  Spaniards  in  general,  and  Napoleon 
ran  the  risk  of  witnessing  an   exactly  opposite 
effect  to  that  which  he  intended.     The  suocea 
of  the  opera  was  very  great,  equalling  if  not 
exceeding  that  of  the  '  Vestale.'     On  the  whole 
we  should  not  be  wrong  in  pronouncing  'Cortet* 
the  more  finished  work  of  the  two.    The  faults  of 
harmony  are  fewer,  the  tendency  (latterly  so  ex- 
aggerated) to  pile  up  means  in  order  to  prodxe 
imposing  effects  is  still  kept  within  due  bounds 
Bemarkable  skill  is  shown  in  the  treatment  of  the 
masses,  and  the  construction  of  the  largerdramatic 
forms.   The  martial  tone  demanded  by  the  subject 
is  well  maintained  throughout,  the  savage  pus- 
sions  are  delineated  with  an  energy  often  startling, 
while  some  pieces  are  distinguished  by  grace  and 
dignity.    Throughout  we  are  brought  in  contsct 
with  an  individual  artist^  who  has  created  for 
himself  his   own  means   of  expression.*     TIk 
certainty  of  touch  too  in  the  different  character^ 
especially    Cortez,    Amazily,    and    Telasoo,  ii 
worthy  of  all  praise.     The  way  especially  is 
which  the  opposite  nature  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Mexicans  is  brought  out   shows    consummate 
creative  power.    Here  Spontini  is  seen  to  be  s 
worthy  successor  of  Gluck,  who  was  the  fint 
to  attempt  this  kind  of  problem  in  his  *  Paris  et 
Hel^ne.'    Gluck  had  many  able  successors,  sacb 
as  Winter  in  Germany  and  M^ul  in  France, 
but  Spontini  comes  still  nearer  to  the  great  model, 
and  has  in  his  turn  served  as  an  example  for 
others.    Neither  Rossini's  '  Guillaume  Tell '  nor 
Marschner's  'Templer  und  Jiidin*  would  han 
been  quite  what  they  are  but  for  him. 

The  form  in  which  we  know  *  Cortez'  is  not 
that  in  which  it  first  appeared.  After  a  loo; 
interval  it  was  revived  May  26,  1817,  ^  "^ 

s  RIehl  ('MmlkallMhe  ChanktericOpCe.'  Sth  ed..  Btvtkgmit.  CetJi. 
1R76.  vol.  1.  p.l9a) ;  rollowtng  Baoul  Rochette.  '  Node*  hUlorlqiM  aar 
la  vie  et  let  onvravat  de  M.  Spontini '  (Paria.  FlriBln  Didot.  MdU. 

•  TMMra  d'Stienne  Jouy.'  vol.  ti.  p.  199,  et  aeq. 

4  In  face  of  thii  eelf-evident  fact  but  little  Impottane*  will  ke  ■!• 
taehed  to  tbe  dlaooveir  made  in  Parii  that  the  Trio  *  Crtetcvr  de  ct 
nouveau  moode.'  waa  an  imltatloo  of  an  'O  mlataila  bcatla'  sf 
Goaiec'i.   See '  Journal  des  IMbau  *  for  June  1«  un. 
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entirely  new  shape.  Esm^ard  was  dead,  and 
for  the  alterations  in  the  poem  Jouy  was  entirely 
responsible.  The  3rd  act  now  became  the  ist,  the 
I  at  act  the  and,  and  a  part  of  the  and  the  3rd; 
some  passages  were  suppressed  and  others  added, 
and  the  part  of  Montezuma  was  entirely  new. 
Jouy  had  introduced  Montezuma  into  his  ori- 
ginal sketch,  but  thinking  the  part  weak  and 
undramatic  had  omitted  it  in  the  first  libretto. 
It  now  reappeared.  The  part  of  Amazily  is 
simplified  as  regards  her  appearances,  but  the 
character  is  strengthened.  In  the  earlier  play 
love  has  stifled  her  patriotism,  now  she  is  divided 
between  her  lover  and  her  country,  producing  a 
conflict  of  emotions  truly  dramatic.  By  putting 
the  execution  of  the  Spanish  prisoners  at  the 
opening  of  the  opera,  and  thus  showing  the 
Mexican  people  in  all  their  savage  barbarity, 
the  poet  hoped  to  dispose  the  audience  more 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  victorious  Spaniards, 
and  to  make  the  conquest  of  Mexico  a  clear 
necessity.  But  his  success  in  this  was  not  com- 
plete ;  the  sympathies  of  the  audience  still  wavered 
between  the  heroism  of  the  conquerors  and  the 
misfortunes  of  the  conquered.  The  reception  of 
the  music  was  as  favourable  as  ever,  but  on  the 
libretto  opinions  were  divided.  The  delay  in  the 
appearance  of  Cortez  till  the  and  act,  was  felt  to 
lessen  the  interest  in  Amazily's  love,  Alvar's 
danger,  and  all  that  concerns  the  Spaniardii.  This 
is  undeniably  true,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  and 
act  gains  so  immeasurably  in  strength  that  the 
loss  is  more  than  counterbalanced.  More  serious 
objections  might  be  urged  against  the  3rd  act, 
v^hich  after  the  exciting  events  of  the  first  two 
inevitably  falls  flat;  and  this  Spontini  proposed  to 
remedy  by  a  third  revision.  In  November  i8a3, 
the  poet  Thdauleon  came  to  Berlin  to  write  the 
libretto  of '  Alcidor,*  and  Spontini  commissioned 
him  to  remodel  the  3rd  act,  which  he  did  as 
follows :  Amazily  falls  into  the  power  of  the 
Mexican  priests,  who,  in  defiance  of  Monte- 
zuma, prepare  to  sacrifice  her,  but  at  the  last 
moment  Cortez  appears  with  his  Spaniards,  and 
saves  his  love.  This  exciting  scene,  with  most 
effective  music,  brings  up  the  interest  of  the  last 
act  to  the  level  of  the  others.  The  pianoforte 
•core,  arranged  by  F.  Naue,  and  published  by 
Hofmeister  of  Leipzig,  gives  the  opera  as  it 
■tood  after  this  third  and  final  revision.  The 
full  score  came  out  in  Paris  in  the  fortieth  year 
after  Spontini^s  retirement  from  Berlin.  The 
3rd  act  in  its  second  form  may  be  found  in 
Jouy's  'CEuvres  completes,*  vol.  ii.  p.  1871 

In  1 810  Spontini  became  conductor  of  the 
Italian  opera,  which  was  united  with  the 
Com^e  Fran9aise  under  the  title  of  'Thd&tre 
de  rimp^ratrice,'  and  located  at  the  Od^n.  He 
formed  a  distinguished  company  of  singers,  im- 
proved the  orchestra,  and  threw  more  variety 
into  the  repertoire.  One  signal  service  was  his 
production  for  the  first  time  in  Paris  of  *Don 
J uan '  in  its  original  form.  He  remodelled  Gatel's 
*  Semiramide,*  with  fresh  numbers  of  his  own, 
and  revived  it  with  some  success.^ '  He  also  in- 


stituted  Concerts  Spirituels,  at  which  he  success- 
fully introduced  such  works  as  Mozart*s  Re- 
quiem, Haydn's  Symphonies,  and  extracts  from 
the  *  Creation.'  But  he  did  not  keep  the  con- 
ductorship  long.  Differences  arose  between  him- 
self and  Alexandre  Duval,  the  director  of  the 
theatre,  and  in  181  a  Spontini  was  dismissed 
firom  his  post  by  M.  de  R^musat,  suriutendant 
of  the  Imperial  theatres. 

On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  18 14 
Spontini  was  reinstated,  but  soon  gave  up  the 
post  to  Catolani  for  a  money  consideration.  His 
conduct  as  conductor  of  the  opera  does  not  give 
a  favourable  idea  of  his  character.  When  Count 
Briihl  was  in  Paris,  Spontini  was  described  to 
him  by  the  managers  of  the  Op^raas  'grasping 
and  indolent ;  ill-natured,  treacherous,  and  spite- 
ful.''  Catalani  too  always  averred  that  he  had 
treated  her  badly.  Some,  however,  took  a  more 
favourable  view,  and  maintained  that  he  had 
been  both  zealous  and  successful  in  his  efforts 
for  the  furtherance  of  art.  F^tis  believed  that 
it  was  not  Spontini  but  Duval  who  should  have 
been  dismissed  in  181  a.  It  is  curious  thus  to 
find  the  same  difference  of  opinion  in  Paris  with 
regard  to  Spontini's  character  which  was  after- 
wards so  noticeable  in  Berlin. 

On  the  30th  May  18 14,  Louis  XVIII  became 
king  of  Frsmce,  and  in  commemoration  of  the 
event  Jouy  and  Spontini  wrote  a  festival-opera 
in  a  acts  called  '  Pelage,  ou  le  Roi  de  la  Paix.' 
The  first  performance  took  place  Aug.  a  3,  181 4. 
The  work  is  of  no  value,  and  must  have  been 
very  quickly  composed.  The  subject  is  idyllic, 
breathing  only  soft  emotions,  and  therefore  en- 
tirely contrary  to  the  nature  of  Spontini*s  talent. 
The  opera  was  dedicated  to  the  king,  who  ap- 
pointed Spontini  his  *  Dramatic  composer  in  or- 
dinary.* It  is  often  said  that  Spontini*8  music 
displays  the  spirit  of  the  age  of  Napoleon.  The 
remark  is  true  so  far  as  tibe  martial  splendour, 
the  vehement  energy,  the  overpowering  massive 
effect  of  his  grand  operas  are  concerned.  In  all 
this  the  spirit  of  the  time  is  recognisable  enough. 
But  it  resides  in  the  music  only ;  and  it  would 
be  very  wrong  to  conclude  that  Spontini  him- 
self was  an  adherent  of  Napoleons  politics  or 
person.  He  was  as  little  of  an  imperialist  as 
Weber  (notwithstanding  his  songs  in  the  cause 
of  liberty)  was  a  democrat.  Art  and  Politics 
are  two  distinct  things,  and  if  Spontini  did  do 
homage  to  Louis  after  enjoying  the  £ftvour  of 
Napoleon  there  ia  no  need  to  bUme  him. 

He  next  took  part  with  Persuis,  Berton,  and 
Kreutzer  in  an  op^ra-ballet,  *  Lea  Dieux  rivaux,' 
produced  June  a  i ,  1 8 1 6,  in  honour  of  the  marriage 
of  theDucdeBerri.  Spontini's  share  was  confined 
to  two  or  three  dances,  and  a  song,  <  Voici  le  Roi, 
Fran9ais  fidMes,'  of  little  value.  Other  ballet- 
music  however,  composed  for  Salieri's  '  Danaides,* 
rises  to  the  level  of  'Cortez*  and  the  'Vestalew* 
The  opera,  revived  with  this  addition  Oct.  aa, 
181 7,  was  enthusiastically  received. 

But  these  pUeet  d^occaifion  tank  into  insignifi- 
cance before  the  grand  opera ' Olympia,* '  imitated* 

s  Utt«r  of  BrObl  to  Frodorie  WUUun  UI.  Oct.  8.  ISIS. 
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by  Briffaut  and  Dieulafoy  f  rom  Voltaire's  tragedy. 
Spontini  took  a  most  unusual  length  of  time  for 
the  composition.  He  was  at  work  upon  the  last 
act  in  December  1815,  and  yet  the  opera  was 
not  finished  by  January  1819.^  After  so  much 
trouble  and  pains  he  not  unnaturally  considered 
it  his  best  work.  *  Tliis  score/  he  writes  Nov. 
27,  1819, '  must  be  ranked  higher,  for  importance 
and  range  of  subject,  than  those  of  La  Vestale  and 
Cortez' ;  and  to  this  opinion  he  adhered,  in  spite 
of  many  proofs  that  the  public  judged  otherwise. 
At  the  &«t  performance  (Paris,  Dec.  15,  18 19), 
a  bitter  disappointment  awaited  him,  for  the 
opera  &iled  in  spite  of  his  numerous  supporters, 
and  of  the  genenilly  favourable  disposition  of  the 
Parisians  towards  him.  Spontini  however  was 
not  the  man  to  throw  up  his  cause  for  a  first 
failure.  The  libretto  was  chiefly  to  blame.  The 
writers  had  adhered  too  closely  to  Voltaire, 
without  remembering  the  requirements  of  the 
music,  or  the  established  forms  of  Grand  Opera. 
The  tragical  conclusion  especially  was  objected 
to  as  an  innovation.  This  was  remedied  first 
of  all,  and  a  happy  ending  substituted.  By 
February,  1820,  iSpontini  was  at  work  on  the 
revision,  which  he  completed  in  less  than  a 
year,  and  the  opera  was  produced  in  its  new 
form,  May  14,  182 1,  at  Berlin.  In  1822  it 
was  again  revised,  the  changes  this  time  being 
in  the  airs  for  Olympic  and  Cassandre,  the  duet 
for  the  same  in  the  first  act,  and  a  new  scene 
with  terzetto  in  the  third.  As  this  last  is  not 
included  in  the  printed  edition  it  looks  as  if  the 
final  form  of  the  opera  had  not  even  yet  been  at- 
tained. Schlesinger  of  Beriin  published  a  complete 
pianoforte-score  in  1826.'  The  opera  was  again 
put  on  the  stage  in  Paris  Feb.  28,  1836,  and  by 
March  15  it  had  already  been  played  6  times.' 
Each  time  it  pleased  more,  and  at  last  Spontini 
was  able  to  count  it  among  his  grreat  triumphs. 
It  was  however  only  in  Berlin,  where  he  settled 
in  1820,  that  it  kept  a  permanent  place  in  the 
repertoire.  It  had  a  short  run  at  Dresden  and 
Dannstadt  in  1822,  and  was  proposed  at  Vienna, 
but  the  performance  did  not  take  place.  The 
opera  has  now  completely  disappeared  from 
musical  life,  a  fate  it  shares  with  Cherubini*s 
'  Mediae.'  That  no  attempts  have  been  made 
to  revive  it  must  be  attriouted  partly  to  the 
enormous  demands  which  it  makes  on  the 
dramatic  and  scenic  resources  of  a  theatre,  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  Spontinfs  operas  are  of  an 
individual  type  and  require  a  peculiar  style  of 
representation.  The  few  living  musicians  who 
remember  the  performances  of  Spontini*s  operas 
in  Berlin  between  1820  and  1830  know  the  kind 
of  interpretation  he  used  to  give  of  them — 
one  which  by  no  means  lay  on  the  surface. 
Dom,  in  his '  Kecollections,**  says  that  at  Leipzig 
in  1829  the  final  chorus  in  the  2nd  act  of  the 
'Vestale*  was  ridiculed  as  a  mere  waltz-tune. 
When    Dom  undertook    the   direction   of  the 

1  Letten  from  Spontini  to  Count  BrQhl.  dated  Doe.  22.  181S.  and 
Jan.  14. 1819. 
^  A  full  Kore.  In  S  toI<,  wm  publish^  by  Ertrd  at  rarli. 
>  Man'*  '  Berliner  Allgem.  Sins.  Zeitung'  for  HfX.  p  ]04. 
4  '  Aui  meiuem  Leben-Krlnneningen '  (Berlin  ItTTO),  p.  1^  el  $tq. 
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opera,  and  had  to  conduct  the  'Vestale,*  Le 
made  such  good  use  of  his  recollections  of  the 
way  in  which  it  was  conducted  by  the  composer, 
that  the  chorus  in  question  was  acareeiy  re- 
cognised, and  all  adverse  comments  were  gilencxd. 
'Another  fifty  years,'  continues  he,  'and  tbe 
Spontini  traditions  will  have  disappeared,  as  the 
Mozart  traditions  have  already  done.*  It  wodd 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  both  have  disap- 
peared. The  Spontini  traditions  might  possibly 
have  lived  longer  had  his  work  in  Germany  been 
more  sucoeHsful  than  it  was.  But  there  is  enoiifh 
to  account  for  this,  and  more,  in  the  unsettled 
condition  of  all  stage  matters  in  Germany  for 
many  years  past. 

*  Olympic '  and  'Agnes  von  Hohenstaufen'^ 
written  ten  years  later  —  stand  alone  amo^ 
operas  of  the  X9th  century  for  grandeur  of  con- 
ception. True,  in  isolated  scenes  of  the  '  Hugue- 
nots'  and  the  'Prophbte,'  Meyerbeer  sipproachcd 
his  predecessor,  but  he  never  succeeded  increstiitg 
a  whole  of  such  magnificent  proportions.  Tbo 
unity  of  design  is  remarkable,  each  act  seems 
to  be  cast  in  one  mould ;  and  this  from  the 
fact  that  musically  the  several  scenes  of  eadi 
act  run  into  each  other  in  a  much  more  marked 
manner  than  in  *  Cortez*  or  the  'Vestale.'  Th&t 
is  also,  throughout,  the  closest  connection  betfreea 
the  music,  the  scenes  on  the  stage,  and  th« 
development  of  the  plot — the  cachet  of  the  troe 
dramatic  artist.  The  principal  characters  an 
well  defined,  and  the  tone  assi^nied  to  each  at 
the  start  is  skilfully  maintained.  The  first  en- 
trances, always  the  most  important  moment  in 
opera  for  fixing  the  character  of  a  part,  are 
always  very  significant.  For  instance,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  ob.^erve  the  entirely  different  nature  of 
the  music  at  the  entrances  of  Olympia  and  <rf 
Statira.  The  latter,  the  principal  character  in 
the  piece,  has  no  rival,  unless  it  be  Cherubims 
♦Medde,*  or  perhaps  Gluck's  'Arroide.'  A 
sorrowful  woman,  burdened  with  horrible  me- 
mories and  burning  for  revenge,  she  is  y^  a 
Queen  from  the  crown  of  her  head  to  the  sole  d 
her  footy  and  a  heroine,  as  all  must  acknowledge, 
worthy  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  grandeur  of  the  subject,  and  its  l^ick- 
ground  of  history,  the  composer's  choice  of  mate- 
rial does  not  seem  exaggerated. 

But  these  great  qusdities  are  accompanied  br 
considerable  defects.  Apart  from  the  fislsifieil 
history  of  the  plot,  which  might  easily  disturb 
a  cultivated  spectator  in  these  days  of  accuracy, 
the  happy  conclusion  weakens  the  int^'est  in 
the  fate  of  the  chief  characters.  The  part  of 
Statira,  at  any  rate,  was  far  more  consistent 
and  homogeneous  when  tiie  ending  was  tragic 
The  muMC,  undeniably  grandly  sketched  as  ft 
whole,  lacks  charm  in  the  details.  Spontini  vu 
not  an  instrumental  composer.  His  overtoreK, 
dances,  and  marches,  are  in  all  cases  music 
without  any  independent  existence,  simply  in* 
tended  to  introduce  or  accompany.  Instru- 
mental music,  from  its  immense  plasticity  and 
variety,  is  the  best  possible  school  for  develop- 
ing all  the  rich  resources  of  the  musical  ait ;  but 
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in  this  scliool  Spontini  had  never  been  properly 
disciplined,  and  the  neglect  mnkes  itself  felt  in 
his  larger  dramatic  forms.  These  are  monotonous 
and  wearisome,  while  his  basses  are  poor,  and  his 
accompaniments  wanting  in  variety.  It  seems 
strange  that  with  his  great  reverence  for  Mozart — 
the  great  model  in  this  respect  also — he  should 
never  have  been  aware  of  this  want  in  himself. 
His  melodies  lack  plasticity,  that  bold  free  move- 
ment which  is  absolutely  essential  if  the  melody 
is  to  remain  dominant  over  all  the  accumulated 
masses  of  sound.  He  has  not  sufficient  command 
of  language  to  have  always  ready  to  his  hand 
suitable  means  of  expression  for  the  rapid  changes 
of  sentiment  in  the  course  of  a  scene.  Nor  has 
he  the  power  of  assigning  the  instrumental  music 
its  due  share  in  the  dramatic  development.  If 
all  the  work  is  done  by  the  singing  and  acting, 
one  is  tempted  to  ask  what  is  the  object  of  all 
this  overwhelming  apparatus  in  the  orchestral 
The  important  part  played  by  the  instrumental 
music  in  an  opera,  that  of  preparing  and  elucid- 
ating the  sentiments,  making  them  subjectively 
more  credible,  and  objectively  clearer,  this  pro- 
blem  Spontini  either  did  not  grasp,  or  felt  himself 
unable  to  solve.  In  all  these  respects  he  was 
far  surpassed  by  Cherubini  and  Weber,  each  in 
his  own  line. 

Whilst  Spontini  was  busy  in  Paris  composing 
'Olympie,'  the  way  was  being  prepared  for  the 
most  important  event  in  the  second  half  of  his 
life — his  summons  to  Berlin.  As  no  authentic 
account  of  the  circumstances  of  his  going  there, 
or  of  his  twenty-two  years'  sojourn  and  work  in 
the  Prussian  capital,  has  yet  been  published,  we 
must  treat  the  subject  somewhat  in  detail, 
from  MS.  authorities  hitherto  unused.^  King 
Frederic  William  III,  during  a  visit  of  two 
months  to  Paris  (March  31  to  the  beginning  of 
June  1814),  heard  Spontini's  operas  several  times, 
and  was  deeply  impressed  by  them.  Not  only 
was  '  Cortez '  at  once  put  in  rehearsal  at  Berlin 
and  produced  Oct.  15, 18 14,  but  the  king,  on  the 
return  of  peace,  occupied  himself  with  various 
plans  for  improving  the  state  of  music  in  Prussia. 
An  establisnment  for  the  promotion  of  church 
music  was  thought  of;  a  Conservatoire  for  music 
and  declamation  was  projected,  like  that  at  Paris, 
and,  above  all,  fresh  impulse  was  to  be  given  to 
the  Court  Opera  by  engagiqg  a  conductor  of  ac- 
knowledged ability.  For  this  last  post  Spontini 
was  the  man  fixed  upon.  So  far  back  as  the 
autumn  of  181 4  proposals  had  been  made  to  him 
at  Vienna,  offerinir  him  the  then  immense  salary 
of  5000  thalers  (£750)  on  condition  of  his  furnish- 
ing two  operas  a  year  for  Berlin.  Spontini  was 
indined  to  accept,  but  the  plan  did  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  IntendaJit  of  the  Royal  theatre 
• — Count  Briihl,  who  had  succeeded  Iffland  in  Feb. 
1 815.  Briihl's  opinion  was  entitled  to  the  more 
weight  as  there  had  scarcely  ever  been  a  theatrical 
manager  in  Germany  who  knew  his  business  so 
well,  fie  was  himself  an  actor  of  great  experience, 

1  Th«  ivlnclpft]  •ooroes  npon  whtch  we  hare  drawn  tre  papm 
belonclns  to  tb«  rojal  th«atret  of  Berlla,  aud  to  the  PniMlaii  Auyal 
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had  studied  several  parts  at  Weimar  under  Goethe's 
direction,  had  sung  Sacchini's  CEdipus  in  French, 
and  taken  other  parts  in  grand  operas  at  Rheins- 
berg.  Prince  Henry's  palace.  He  had  even  played 
the  horn  for  months  together  in  the  band.  He 
was  no  inefficient  scene-painter ;  had  studied 
drawing  with  Genelli,  and  arohsology  with  Hirt 
and  Botticher,  had  devoted  some  time  to  architect 
ture,  and  was  personally  acquainted  with  nearly 
all  the  important  theatres  in  Germany,  Paris,  and 
London.  Add  to  this  his  refined  taste,  ideal  turn 
of  mind,  and  high  social  position,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  possessed  qualities  rarely  found 
united  in  the  person  of  a  theatrical  manager.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Briihl  ignored  the 
advantage  of  having  so  distinguished  an  artist  at 
the  head  of  the  Berlin  opera.  It  was  however 
by  no  means  certain  that  Spontini  had  had  the 
necessary  practice  as  a  conductor,  for  at  Paris  no 
composer  conducts  his  own  operas.  His  ignorance 
of  German  would  not  only  make  it  difficult  for 
him  and  his  musicians  to  understand  each  other, 
but  would  also  prevent  his  composing  a  German 
opera.  As  yet  he  had  only  composed  two  operas 
of  acknowledged  merit,  and  it  was  possible  that 
he  would  not  be  able  to  supply  two  new  ones  each 
year ;  and  if  he  were  able,  the  price  paid  for  them 
would  be  exorbitant,  unless  it  were  quite  certain 
that  as  interpreted  under  his  own  direction  they 
would  mark  a  decided  step  in  advance.  At  this 
point  therefore  the  negotiations  hung  fire,  nntil 
the  king  returned  to  Paris  in  July  1815,  when 
he  renewed  his  offer  to  Spontini  in  person,  and 
accepted  the  dedication  of  a  piece  of  military 
music.  At  his  request  Spontini  sent  a  collection 
of  his  marches  to  Briihl,  following  it  on  Dec.  2  2, 

18 1 5,  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  begged  him  to 
exert  his  influence  in  arranging  the  matter.  This 
not  availing,  he  got  a  personal  appeal  made  to 
him  from  the  Prussian  embassy.     On  March  28, 

1 8 16,  Bmhl  returned  an  evasive  answer,  and  on 
Nov.  3  wrote  decisively  that  the  king  had  settled 
the  affair  adversely  to  Spontini's  wishes,  and  that 
he  must  abandon  with  regret  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  him  settled  in  Berlin. 

The  matter  now  appeared  wholly  at  an  end ; 
the  king  having  yielded  to  the  representations  of 
his  Intendant.  Spontini  had  at  that  time  no 
settled  appointment  in  Paris,  beyond  that  of 
court-composer,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
tempting  so  brilliant  an  offer  from  Berlin  must 
have  seemed.  He  now  entered  into  a  fresh  con- 
nection with  Naples,  and  received  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  title  of  maestro  di  capelln  to  the  King 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  French  king  also  gave 
him  a  salary  of  2000  francs,  and  thus  all  thoughts 
of  Berlin  seemed  for  the  time  to  have  vanished. 

In  1 81 7  King  Frederic  William  came  to  Paris 
for  the  third  time,  heard  '  Cortez '  in  its  new  form, 
was  so  delighted  that  he  attended  four  repre* 
sentations,  and  directed  that  the  score  should  be 
secured  at  once  for  Berlin.  Spontini  received 
the  title  of  Premier  maitre  de  chapelle  honoraire, 
and  was  permitted  to  dedicate  to  the  king  his 
grand  'Bacchanale,'  composed  for  the  *  Banaldes.* 
This  he   was  shrewd  enough  to  arrange  for  a 
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Prussian  military  band,  introducing  an  air  from 

the  '  Vestale/  '  La  paix  eat  en  oe  jour  la  fruit  de 

voB  conqufites.*   To  confirm  himself  in  the  king*s 

favour  he  even  composed  a  Prussian  national 

anthem.    This  national  hymn,  composed  by  a 

born  Italian   and  naturalised  Frenchman,  was 

completed  between  Nov.  35,  1817,  and  Oct.  18, 

1 8 18.    The  words,  written  by  the  king's  private 

secretary  J.  F.  L.  Duncker,  oegin 

Wo  lit  dM  Yolk  dM  ktthn  yon  That 
Der  Tynumei  den  Kopf  lertrat.^ 

On  the  latter  date  (the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Leipzig),  Brilhl  had  the  work  performed  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Berlin  opera>house,  and  from 
1820  to  1840  it  was  played  every  year  on  the 
king's  birthday,  August  3.  A  Volkslied,  from  in- 
herent reasons,  it  never  could  become ;  but  it  has 
a  certain  chivalresque  stateliness  and  distinction 
of  its  own.'  After  the  death  of  Frederic  William 
III.  it  gradually  disappeared  from  the  musical  life 
of  Berlin.'  The  king,  however,  decreed  in  March 
1 8 1 8  that  the  *  Vestale'  should  be  performed  every 
year  on  April  i,  in  remembrance  of  the  first  time 
he  passed  in  Paris  in  1814. 

This  year  also  ended  without  realising  the 
king's  project  of  attaching  Spontini  to  his  court. 
Spontiui,  aware  that  Briihl  was  opposed  to  his 
coming,  contrived  to  carry  on  the  negotiations 
through  Major-General  von  Witzleben,  an  ardent 
admirer  of  his  music,  and  the  person  who  had 
suggested  his  composing  the  Prussian  national 
anthem.  The  contract  was  at  length  drawn  u^  in 
August  1 8 19.  and  signed  by  the  king  on  Septem- 
ber I.  It  provided  that  Spontini  should  receive 
the  titles  of  chief  Capellmetster,  and  General 
Director  of  Music,  with  an  additional  one  of 
'  Superintendont-General  of  the  Royal  Music*  to 
be  borne  abroad.  He  was  to  take  the  general 
superintendence  of  all  musical  afiairs,  and  to  com- 
pose two  new  grand  operas,  or  three  smaller  ones, 
every  three  years.  He  was  bound  to  conduct  only 
At  the  first  performances  of  his  own  works ;  at 
other  times  he  might  conductor  not  as  he  pleased. 
In  addition  he  was  to  compose  pUces  ^occasion 
for  the  court-festivals,  and  whenever  the  king 
pleased.  Any  other  works  he  chose  to  compose 
and. produce  at  the  theatre  were  to  be  paid  for 
separately.  He  was  also  at  liberty,  with  slight 
.restrictions,  to  produce  his  operas  for  his  own 
benefit  elsewhere,  and  to  sell  them  to  publishers. 
His  salary  was  fixed  at  4000  thalers,  payable 
half-yearly  in  advance,  besides  an  annual  benefit, 
guaranteed  to  yield  to  at  least  1050  thalers,  and 
a  benefit  concert,  with  the  theatre  free,  and  the 
gratuitous  assistance  of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
opera  and  orchestra.  He  was  to  have  four 
months  leave  of  absence  every  year,  and  an  ade- 
quate pension  after  ten  years*  service.  The  Prus- 
sian ambassador  interfered  to  procure  his  release 
from  his  engagement  at  Naples,  and  the  king 
undertook  to  pay  any  necessary  damnges. 

Although  nominally  subordinate    to    Briihl, 

I  Shew  me  the  land  whloh  bold  and  tn^ 
Haa  crushed  the  head  of  tyraanyl 
s  Pobllshed  bj  Schletlnger  of  Berlin. 

*  In  VKI^t  tt  was  sang  to  fresh  words  at  a  gala-performance  at  the 
Scala  of  MUan  in  honour  of  the  present  Emperor. 
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Spontini  was  by  this  oontnusi  virtually  made 
his  colleague.  Brilhl's  experienced  eye,  howerer, 
soon  detected  certain  paswagea  in  the  doeumat 
admitting  of  two  interpretationa,  and  exposiBg 
the  Management  to  all  the  dangers  of  a  divided 
authority.  He  could  not  help  feeling  mortified 
at  the  way  he  had  been  supeiveded  in  the  boa- 
ness;  this  would  naturally  make  him  mistrost 
Spontini,  and  thus  the  two  came  togethtf  under 
unfavourable  auspices.  According  to  the  oos- 
tract  Spontini  should  have  b^^un  work  at  Beriia 
on  Feb.  15,  1820,  but  he  obtained  leave  to  post- 
pone his  coming,  first  to  March  15,  and  then  to 
May  15,  and  did  not  arrive  mitil  May  a8,  iSaoi 
The  corpt  dramatique,  piqued  at  the  exorinkant 
terms  of  his  engagement,  did  not  meet  him  in  the 
friendliest  spirit,  but  Berlin,  society  was  fitvom*- 
ably  disposed  towards  him,  particulariy  the  court 
circle.  The  newspapers  were  full  of  the  subject, 
and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  all  dasses  wen 
keenly  interested. 

The  Opera  was  at  this  time,  thanks  to  Briihl'a 
exertions,  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  Tbt 
company  was  unusually  good — ^including  vast 
singers  as  Mesdames  Miider-Hauptmann,SeidIer- 
Wranitzky,  Schulz-Killitschky,  and  Eunicke; 
Messrs.  Bader,  Stumer,  Blume,  and  Eduard 
Devrient.  The  band  had  been  well  trained  by 
Bemhard  Weber.  Bruhl  took  imir^yn^  paine  to 
secure  finish  in  the  performances,  *n^  added 
to  the  repertoire  all  the  ffreat  masterpieces, 
and  had  introduced  '  fldelio  and  *  Armida,*  be- 
sides establishing  other  operas  of  Gluck's  pe^ 
manently  in  Berlin.  He  had  also  mounted  the 
'  Vestale '  and  '  Cortez '  with  the  utmost  care  ssd 
intelligenoe,  and  was  entitled  to  boast  that  he 
had  made  the  Berlin  opera  the  first  in  Gennany. 
as  indeed  every  one  allowed.  Spontini  fbiun 
neither  blemishes  to  remove  nor  reforms  to  intro- 
duce. He  had  at  his  disposal  a  company  of  fint- 
rate  artists,  his  power  over  them  was  practicaQj 
unlimited,  and  the  king's  confidence  in  him  Qn> 
bounded.  His  obvious  duty  was  to  keep  matten 
up  to  the  standard  to  which  Briihl  had  raised 
them. 

He  started  with  the  best  intentions.  Briihl 
was  informed  of  various  plans  for  increasing  the 
orchestra,  establishing  a  training-school  for  ths 
chorus,  and  introducing  new  methods  into  the 
existing  singing-schooL  He  was  considering 
the  best  means  of  educating  the  singers  in  the 
dramatic  part  of  their  art,  and  drew  up  a  new 
set  of  rules  for  the  band.  Little,  however,  came 
of  all  this,  partly  because  several  of  Spontini'i 
proposals  were  already  in  existence  in  other 
forms,  and  partly  because  of  his  own  want  of 
purpose  and  temper.  In  &ct,  it  soon  came  to 
a  trial  of  strength  between  him  and  Bruhl.  The 
latter  insisted,  a  little  too  firmly,  on  his  rights  ss 
supreme  manager,  and  even  appealed  to  the  pub- 
lic through  the  press.  Spontini,  despotic,  and 
exceedingly  sensitive  as  to  publicity,  referred  to 
his  contract,  which  had  been  drawn  up  without 
Brtthl's  concurrence,  and  which  he  declined  to 
interpret  according  to  Briihl  s  views,  and  stated 
specifically  that  he  was  subject  to  no  one  but  the 
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S.ing,  or  poBsibly  the  Home-Minister  also.  TJn- 
toquainted  with  Berlin  or  the  German  language, 
iiid  surrounded  by  a  prowd  of  parasites,  he 
ioon  fell  into  mistakes  which  it  was  extremely 
iifficult  to  rectify  with  so  suspicious  a  person. 
A.  few  months  of  ill-ooncealed  irritation  on 
both  sides  led  to  open  collision.  On  Oct.  25,  at 
a  meeting  to  arrange  the  repertoire  for  the  week, 
with  Briihl  in  the  chair,  Spontini  spoke  of  the 
latter^s  sketch  as  '  parfaitement  ridicule/  because 
it  did  not  contain  at  least  two  grand  operas, 
the  'Vestale*  and  'Armida*;  styled  the  pieces 
■elected  'des  mis^res,  des  niaiseries,*  etc.,  and 
talked  in  the  most  violent  way  of  the  Count's  bad 
management.  Briihl  tried  to  give  him  an  idea 
of  what  subonlination  meant  in  Prussia^  but 
lubordination  Spontini  would  not  hear  of.  'Don*t 
attempt  to  treat  me,'  he  writes  on  Nov.  la,  *  as 
a  mere  subordinate,  for  I  am  nothing  of  the 
kind,  neither  by  my  person,  my  character,  my 
contract,  nor  my  talent ;  for  although  my  post 
happens  to  be  included  in  your  department,  it  is 
so  in  a  wholly  different  sense  from  what  you 
appear,  or  pretend,  to  think.'  The  whole  letter 
IB  very  angry,  and  very  rude,  and  it  was  long 
before  the  two  were  again  on  terms  of  even 
outward  civility.  Bruhl  took  his  grievance 
straight  to  the  king,  and  peace  was  at  length 
re-established.  The  following  extract  will  show 
Briihl's  opinion  of  Spontini  at  this  time  : — 

*  He  is,*  he  writes  to  Witzleben, '  extremely  passionate, 
and  once  in  a  passion  overstepB  all  bounds ;  uses  expres- 
sionfl  which  no  man  of  honour  can  pardon,  and  then 
considers  his  natural  bad  temper  excuse  enough  for 
anything.  He  is  very  suspicious,  and  at  the  same  time 
very  creanlous,  putting  himself  at  tha  mercy  of  any  one 
who  will  flatter  his  vanity ;  and  in  consequence  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  host  of  unsatisfactory  characters,  who 
make  him  their  shuttlecock.  His  priae  and  vanity  have 
really  reached  the  sublime  of  the  ridiculous ;  and  temper, 
sometimes  assuming  the  guise  of  modesty,  directs,  or 
rather  misdirects,  all  his  actions.  .  .  .  Ana  to  such  a 
man  has  been  conflded  the  conduct  of  business  of  more 
than  ordinary  intricacy  I ' 

This  description,  written  under  obvious  irritation, 
should  in  justice  be  counterbalanced  by  the  con- 
sideration of  Spontini's  great  qualities  as  an 
artist.  But  that  Brfihl's  estimate  was  in  the 
main  correct,  the  sequel  will  show. 

During  the  preparations  for  the  first  perform- 
ance of  '  Olympia,'  Spontini  bad  an  opportunity 
of  appearing  before  tlie  court  and  public  with  a 
new  composition.  In  the  beginning  of  i8ai  the 
Grand-Duke  Nicholas,  heir-presumptive  to  the 
throne  of  Russia,  and  his  consort,  paid  a  visit  to 
Berlin,  and  court-festivities  on  a  grand  scale 
were  instituted  in  their  honour.  Moore's  *  Lalla 
Rookh '  was  then  much  talked  of,  and  Briihl 
conceived  the  idea  of  representing  the  principal 
scenes  in  a  series  of  tableaux-vivante.  Schinkel 
undertook  the  scenery  and  arrangement  of  the 
groups,  and  Spontini  composed  the  songs,  intro- 
ductory march,  and  dance-music.  The  perform- 
ance took  place  Jan.  a  7, 1 8  a  I ,  at  the  Royal  Palace, 
and  was  pronounced  to  be  the  most  brilliant  and 
quaintly  beautiful  thing  of  the  kind  ever  seen. 
The  actors  were  all  members  of  the  court-circle : 
Shah  Jehander  was  played  by  Prince  William, 
now  (1S83)  Emperor;  Abdallah  by  the  Duke 
VOL.  III.    PT.  6. 
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of  Cumberland ;  Jehanara  by  the  Duchess ;  the 
Peri  by  Princess  Elise  Radziwill;  Aliris  by  the 
Grand-Duke  Nicholas ;  and  Lalla  Rookh  by  the 
Grand-Duchess.  On  Feb.  11  the  performance 
was  repeated  before  a  select  audience  comprising 
the  most  distinguished  artiste  and  scientific  men 
in  Berlin.  Hensel,  Fanny  Mendelssohn's  hus- 
band, was  commissioned  by  the  King  to  paint  the 
tableaux^  for  presentation  to  the  Grand  Duchew.^ 
They  were  arranged  in  consecutive  order : — first 
the  stories  told  by  Feramors,  then  the  'Veiled 
Prophet '  in  two  scenes ;  *  Paradise  and  the 
Peri,'  and  the  '  Fire- WorshipperB,'  in  three  each. 
Then  the  'Feast  of  Roses  in  pantomime.  A 
sort  of  running  commentary  on  the  representation 
was  furnished  by  a  number  of  songs  written  by 
Spiker,  set  by  Spontini,  and  executed  behind 
the  scenes  by  the  best  singers  from  the  opera 
and  a  small  orchestra.'  Spontini*B  work  con- 
sists of  4  instrumental  and  6  vocal  pieces.  One 
of  the  latter  is  a  chorus  of  genii  (3  soprani 
and  I  tenor)  sung  while  Nourmahal  is  sleeping, 
and  a  real  work  of  genius.  The  singers  vocalise 
on  the  A,  while  the  instruments  are  playing  a 
light  accompaniment.  The  other  vocal  pieces 
are  the  songs,  the  second  being  a  free  translation 
of  the  opening  of  *  Paradise  and  the  Peri.' 
Spontiti's  work  now  suffers  from  inevitable  com- 
parison with  Schumann's  music.  As  an  Italian 
he  had  neither  romantic  imagination  nor  depth 
of  expression  enough  for  the  subject.  But  taking 
the  piece  as  a  whole,  it  is  possibly  more  in 
character  with  Moore's  poetry  than  the  oratorio- 
form  chosen  by  Schumann. 

The  first  performance  of  'Olympia'  was  eagerly 
anticipated.     March  5,  1821,  was  first  fixed,  but 
it  was  postponed  till  May  14,  a  delay  for  which 
Spontini  was  entirely  to  blame.    The  translator, 
E.  A.  Hoffmann,  only  got  the  last  act  firom  him 
bit  by  bit,  tiie  chorus  master  bad  not  seen  a  note 
of  it  by  Feb.  18,  nor  had  the  ballet-master  been 
consulted.    Spontini  insisted  on  at  least  three 
months  rehearsals.   The  expenditure  on  the  mise- 
en-8cine  was  so  lavish  that  even  the  king  remon- 
strated.   Statira  was  played  by  Milder,  Olympia 
by  Schulz,  and  Cassander  and  Antigonus  by  Bader 
and  Blume.   The  chorus  and  orchestra  were  mate- 
rially strengthened,  the  scenery  was  by  Schinkel 
and  Gropius,  and  there  were  42  rehearnals.    The 
rrault  was  one  of  the  most  brillitint  and  perfect 
performances  ever  seen,  and  an  enormous  success. 
Even  Briihl  was  carried  away,  and  wrote  to 
Milder,  *  you  have  given  us  a  perfect  representa- 
tion, and  added  another  flower  to  your  crown  as 
an   artist.'     Spontini's  triumph  was  complete. 
Even  his  opponents  acknowleilgfd  that  'Olympia' 
had  no  rival  among  modem  operas.    Zelter  wrote 
to  Goethe  that  he  did  not  like  the  work,  but 
could  not  help  going  again  and  again. 

Spontini's  supremacy  in   the   musical  world 
lasted  exactly  five  weeks,  but  on  June  18,  i8ai, 

I  The  ImporUnoe  of  this  event  In  Bensers  life  msj  be  teen  from 
the  '  MondrUiiohQ  Familj.'  vol.  L  p.  95. 

i  •  Lall*  R«.kh.  A  festival  p!»y  with  songi  and  danee«.  perfonned 
at  the  Bojal  Palace  of  Berlin.  J«n.27.  IhSl.  Kdlied  by  Count  BrUhl 
and  8.  U.  Spiker.  Berlin.  L.  W.WIlUch,  US2.'  PF.  tcore.  Schleriuger 
of  Berlin. 
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'  DerFreischttis' was  produoedatthenewly  erected 
theatre  in  Berlin.  Ita  immediate  saooeBS  may 
not  have  more  than  equalled  that  of  '  Olympia,' 
but  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  chief  effect 
of  the  latter  was  astoniBhment,  while  the  former 
set  the  pulse  of  the  German  people  beating. 
'Olympia'  remained  almost  restricted  to  the 
stage  of  Berlin,  while  the  *  Freischiitz '  spread 
with  astonishing  rapidity  throughout  Germany 
and  the  whole  world.  Spontini  could  not  conceal 
that  he  had,  on  the  morrow  of  a  great  triumph, 
been  completely  vanquished  by  an  obscure  op- 
ponent, and  that  too  after  consciously  doing  his 
▼ery  utmost.  Even  this  might  not  have  discouraged 
him,  but  that  in  '  Der  Freischiitz  *  he  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  »  phase  of  the  German  character 
totally  beyond  his  comprehension.  He  had  no 
weapons  wherewith  to  encounter  this  opponent. 
A  man  of  weaker  will  would  have  contented 
himself  with  such  success  as  might  still  be 
secured  in  Germany ;  but  Spontini  could  brook 
no  rival,  and  finding  that  he  could  not  outdo 
Weber's  music,  tried  to  suppress  him  by  means 
wholly  outside  the  circle  of  art.  As  director- 
genend  of  music  many  such  lay  ready  to  his 
hand,  and  that  he  knew  how  to  use  them  is 
shown  by  the  fate  of '  Euiyanthe '  and  '  Oberon ' 
in  Berlin.  The  success  of  '  Freischiitz '  did  not 
improve  Spontini*s  relations  with  Briihl,a  personal 
friend  of  Weber*s,and  a  greatadmirer  of  his  music. 
A  little  incident  will  show  what  treatment  the 
Intendant  occasionally  met  with  from  the  Di- 
rector: in  March  1823  the  former  wished  to  have 
the  '  Nozze  di  Figaro,*  and  the  latter  *  Der  Frei- 
schUtz,'  upon  which  Spontini  writes  that  the  means 
which  Briihl  'is  taking  to  attain  his  end  with 
regard  to  his  favourite  work  do  no  credit  either 
to  his  taste  or  his  iropartiAlity.' 

On  the  first  night  of  '  Der  FreischttU,'  the 
following  verses  were  circulated  in  the  theatre, 
tbe  allusion  being  to  the  elephants  in  'Olympia': 

So  1a8s  din  gofkllen  in  unMrm  Revier, 
Hier  bleiben,  «o  rufen,  bo  bitten  wir; 
Und  wenn et anch  keinem  Elephantemffilt, 
Da  jsgtt  wohl  nsch  anderem,  edleram  wild.  * 

From  that  hour  the  public  was  divided  into  two 
parties.  The  national  party,  far  the  strongest  in 
mtellect  and  cultivation,  rallied  round  Weber. 
The  king  and  the  court  persistently  supported 
Spontini,  though  even  their  help  cciuld  not  make 
him  master  of  the  situation.  The  Censorship 
interfered  to  cheek  the  expression  of  public 
opinion  against  him,  and  his  complaints  of  sup- 
posed slights  were  always  attended  to.'  But 
his  artistic  star,  which  had  shone  with  such 
lustre  after  the  first  night  of  •  Olympic/  was  now 
slowly  setting. 

The  excellence  of  that  first  performance  was 
acknowledged  even  by  Weber  himself,*  and  this 
may  be  a  good  opportunity  for  some  remarks  on 
Spontini  as  a  director.   Whether  he  had  a  specific 

1  O  staf  tn  our  eover 
We  pray  and  entreat  jon  i 
No  elephaiita  have  w. 
But  worthier  game, 
s  Gnblts. '  KrlebntaM/  rot.  til.  p.  Ml.    Berlin,  IMS. 
>  '  Carl  Maria  toq  Weber '  bj  Max  too  Weber.  ?ol.  U.  p.  308.    Lelp- 
xlC.  18M. 
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talent  for  conducting  cannot  be  determined,  for 
as  a  rule  he  conducted  only  two  operas  beodes 
his  own — *  Armida '  and  '  Don  Juan,'  and  these 
he  knew  thoroughly.*  For  the  rest  of  tbe  mrt 
there  were  two  conductors,  Seidel  and  Sdineider, 
and  two  leaders,  Moser  amd  Setdler.*  Whea 
Spontini  came  to  Berlin  he  bad  had  very  litUe 
practice  in  conducting,  and  at  first  declined  to 
handle  the  hdton,  but  made  the  leader  at  br 
him  in  the  orchestra,  and  give  the  tempo  ac- 
cording to  his  directions.  Indeed  he  never  ccm- 
pletely  mastered  the  technicalities  of  the  art, 
his  manner  of  conducting  recitatives  espedallj 
being  clumsy  and  undecided.  So  at  least  a.ji 
Dom,*  a  competent  witness,  who  had  often  seea 
him  conduct  In  reading  a  soore  too  he  «» 
slow  and  inexpert;^  and  at  the  Cologne  Festhral 
of  1847  could  scarcely  find  hia  way  in  ha 
own  score  of  '  Olympia,'  which  be  had  not  oqb- 
ducted  for  some  time.  He  was  thus  very  slow 
in  rehearsing  a  work,  though  not  for  this  ressoo 
only,  for  the  same  laborious  accuracy  which  he 
showed  in  composing  was  carried  into  every 
detail  of  the  performance.  He  never  rested  tiH 
each  part  was  reproduced  exactly  as  it  existed  in 
his  own  imagination,  which  itself  had  to  be 
cleared  by  repeated  experiments.  Inconsiderate 
and  despotic  towards  his  subordinates,  he  wearied 
his  singers  and  band  to  death  by  endless  lepeti- 
tions,  his  rehearsals  not  unfrequently  lasting  from 
8  a.m.  till  4  p.m.,  or  from  5  p.m.  till  1 1  at  nigbu 
He  only  treated  others,  however,  in  the  same 
way  that  he  treated  himself,  for  no  trouble  vtf 
too  great  for  him  to  take  in  revising  his  work 
down  to  the  smallest  particulars.  When  the  fint 
night  arrived,  every  member  of  the  orchestn 
knew  his  work  by  heart,  and  Spontini  might 
beat  as  he  liked,  all  went  like  cltwkwork.*  If 
scenery  or  costumes  which  had  been  expredlj 
prepared  did  not  please  him  he  ordered  othefN 
regardless  of  cost.  Being  a  true  dramatic  artist, 
his  eye  was  as  keen  on  the  stage  as  his  esr  ia 
the  orchestra,  and  everything,  down  to  the 
smallest  accessories,  must  be  arranged  to  exprea 
his  ideas.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  fell  out  with 
Briihl,  because  in  the  '  Vestalin  *  he  wanted  Fraa 
Milder  to  carry  the  Palladium  in  public,  whereas 
Briihl  maintained,  on  Hirt*8  authority,  that  the 
Palladium  was  never  shown  to  the  people.  He 
was  furious  when  it  was  suggested  that  the  bun- 
ing  of  the  fleet  in  '  Cortes  *  ^ould  not  take  place 
on  the  stage ;  and  he  once  went  so  far  as  to  usai 
his  wife  to  Briihl  to  request  that  a  sleeve  of 
Schulz*s  dress  might  be  altered !  In  choosing  his 
actors  he  not  only  studied  voice,  temperament,  and 
dramatic  skill,  but  was  most  particular  aboot 
appearance.  A  distinguished  bass  singer,  recom- 
mended to  him  by  Dom  for  high-priest  puts,  vas 
not  even  allowed  to  open  his  mouth  because  he 
was  'at  least  a  foot  and  a  half  too  short*    Ha 

•  He  eoodaeted  the  Wth  peifonnance  of  '  D«r  Tr^Mbfttt*  (l?e*. «. 
100).  for  tbe  benefit  of  Welm-'s  widow  and  ehtldren.  which  was  Bvcb 
to  bia  credit  coiulderinc  hit  dislike  to  the  piectti 

>  Bemhard  Weber  died  March  SS,  18Z1. 

•  '  Aus  melneiD  Lebea.*    Part  IIL  p.  S. 

1  Derrient'i '  Beoollectloiis  of  Mendeliaohn,*  p.  SS. 

•  Blame  od  '  Alcidor,'  In  the  Theatre  archivM. 
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insisted  on  the  complete  fusion  of  the  vocal  and 
instrumental,  the  dramatic  and  the  musical  ele- 
ments,  and  demiinded  from  the  chorus,  as  well  as 
the  solo-singers,  an  entire  absorption  in  their  parts, 
and  an  intelligent  rendering  of  each  situation. 
His  loTe  for  the  grandiose  and  the  awe-inspiring 
led  him  to  employ  all  the  resources  of  decoration, 
and  what  then  seemed  enormous  masses  of  musi- 
cians, singers,  and  dancers ;  and  also  to  employ 
the  strongest  accents  and  most  startling  contrasts. 
'  His  forte,*  says  Dom,  *  was  a  hurricane,  his 
piano  a  breath,  his  crescendo  made  every  one  open 
their  eyes,  his  diminuendo  induced  a  feeling  of 
delicious  languor,  his  sforzando  was  enough  to 
wnke  the  dead.'^    In  this  respect  he  exacted  the 
Tery  utmost  from  his  singers  and  musicians.    A 
story  is  still  told  in  the  Berlin  orchestra  of  a 
bass  passage  in  one  of  his  operas  which  he  could 
not  get  loud  enough,  though  he  repeated  it  again 
and  again,  the  players  in  vain  doing  their  utmost, 
till  at  last — to  Spontini^s  delight — the  cellists  hit 
on  the  idea  of  singing  their  notes  as  weU.     He 
insisted  on  Milder  putting  her  whole  force  into 
Statira's  exclamation  *  Cassander !  * '  and  on  one 
occasion  she  so  overstrained  herself  as  to  lose  her 
voice  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.     From  that 
moment  he  considered  her  useless,  and  in  1829 
had  her  pensioned  off.     Seidler-Wranitzky  was 
delicate,  and  her  style  more  suited  to  Lieder  and 
serious  music,  so  she  found  little  &vour  with  him, 
in  spite  of  her  exquisite  singing.    '  II  faut  braver, 
Madame,*  shouted  he,  when  she  showed  symptoms 
of  exhaustion  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  *  Vestale* ;  and 
he  was  scarcely  moved  when  she  fainted.     It 
was  not  because  he  wrote  unvocally,  or  over- 
loaded his  voices  with  accompaniment,  that  his 
?arts  were  so  trying — for  he  was  too  thorough  an 
talian  not  to  rely  upon  the  voice  for  his  chief 
effects ;  but  it  was  his  propensity  to  extreme 
contrasts,  and  his  want  of  consideration  in  re- 
hearsing.    It  soon  became  a  general  complaint 
among  women  singers  that  Spontini  ruined  the 
voice.     Seidler  asked  leave   to  retire  on  this 
account  in  1826  ;   in  1823  Milder  begged  that 
*  Olympia '  might  not  be  g^iven  more  than  once  a 
fortnight,  and  Schechner  refused  an  engagement 
because  she  was  afraid  of  Spontini's  operas.  Even 
Schuiz,  who  was  devoted  to  him,  was  so  angry 
in  March  1824  at  the  continual  strain  of  her 
heavy  parts,  as  to  lose  her  temper  at  rehearsal, 
and  speak  so  rudely  that  she  would  have  been 
punished  had  he  not  changed  his  mind. 

Spontini's  appearance  at  the  head  of  his  musi- 
cians was  almost  that  of  a  general  leading  an  army 
to  victory.  When  he  glided  rapidly  through  the 
orchestra  to  his  desk  every  member  of  the  band 
was  in  position,  and  on  the  aleit  to  begin. 
At  such  moments  he  looked  an  aristocrat  to 
the  backbone,  but  also  an  autocrat  who  would 
insist  on  subjugating  all  other  wills  to  his  own. 
The  pedantic  side  of  his  character  also  came  out 
in  many  little  traits — he  could  only  conduct  from 
a  MS.  score,  and  his  desk  must  be  of  a  certain 
peculiar  construction.     His  hdton  was  a  thick 

1  *  Am  mein«m  Leben.*   First  eoll«ctlon,  p.  127. 
t  lo  th«  rirat  Act  of  Oljmpl*. 


stick  of  ebony  with  a  solid  ivory  ball  at  each 
end ;  this  he  grasped  in  the  middle  with  his 
whole  fist,  using  it  like  a  marshal's  staff. ' 

By  May  1 4;  182 1,  the  'Vestalin,*  'Cortez,'  and 
'Olympia'  had  all  been  produced  according  to 
the  composer's  own  ideas  at  the  Berlin  opera, 
where  they  long  remained  stock -pieces.  But  their 
frequent  repetition  was  more  to  gratify  the  King 
than  the  public,  and  indeed  the  theatre  had  soon 
to  be  tilled  by  a  large  issue  of  free  admissions. 
Thus,  for  *  Olympia,'  on  Dec.  21,  182 1,  Spontini 
obtained  from  the  office  50  free  tickets,  besides 
buying  25  more.  In  Sept.  1824  he  urged  the 
Intendnnt  not  to  raise  the  prices  for  grand  operas 
(meaning  his  own),  or  the  public  would  soon 
cease  to  come  at  all,  and  begged  to  have  *  or- 
dinary prices  *  in  large  letters  on  the  bills  for  the 
next  performance  of  the  '  Vestalin.*  A  new  opera 
of  his  was  however  still  an  exciting  event,  partly 
because  of  his  own  personality  and  position, 
partly  because  the  public  was  sure  of  a  splendid 
spectacle.  He  was  bound  to  furnish  two  grand 
operas  every  three  years;  'Olympia*  counted  as 
one,  and  by  the  end  of  182 1  he  was  thinking  of 
the  second.  After  much  consideration  he  chose 
the  'Feast  of  Roses,'  from  Moore's  *  Lalla  Rookh,' 
influenced  no  doubt  by  the  success  of  his  earlier 
Festspiel,  and  the  prospect,  welcome  to  a  slow 
worker,  of  using  portions  of  his  old  material; 
but  the  subject  did  not  seem  very  congenial. 
The  libretto  was  written  by  Herklots,  librettist 
to  the  Opera.  On  March  22  Spontini  wrote  to 
Briihl  that  he  was  working  17  hours  a  day  on 
the  first  act,  and  that  there  were  only  two.  The 
first  performance  of  *  Nurmahal '  took  place  May 
27,  1822,  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  the  Prin- 
cess Alexandrina  of  Prussia,  to  whom  the  Em- 
peror dedicated  the  PF.  score  (Schlesinger).  This 
is  not,  as  has  often  been  said,  merely  a  revised 
version  of  *  Lalla  Rukh,'  comparatively  little  of 
that  music  having  been  used  in  it.  The  intro- 
ductory march  became  no.  8  of  the  opera; 
Nourmahal's  song,  no.  a6;  the  drum  chorus  of 
genii  no.  20;  and  the  ballet-music  was  mostly 
retained.     A  song  was  also  introduced  from  his 

*  Dieux  rivaux,'  and  the  ballet  from  the  '  Dan- 
aides '  (nos.  10  and  14). 

The  merits  of  the  librettos  of  the  'Vestalin,' 

*  Cortez,'  and  ♦  Olympia,'  outweigh  their  defects. 
Not  so  however  that  of  'Nurmahal';  its  plot 
and  characters  are  alike  insipid,  and  it  is  in 
fact  a  mere  piice  d'occasion.  The  oriental 
colouring,  which  must  have  been  its  attraction 
for  Spontini,  still  forms  its  sole  interest.  But, 
inferior  as  it  is  to  '  Oberon,'  it  gives  a  high  idea 
of  its  author's  dramatic  instinct,  when  we  con- 
sider the  utter  inability  of  French  and  Italian 
composers  as  a  rule  to  deal  with  the  fantastic  and 
mythical.  Its  best  numbers  are  the  first  finale, 
the  duet  no.  1 7,  and  the  duet  with  chorus  no.  20. 
There  is  a  striking  passage  in  the  finale — the 
lovers  lying  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stage,  and 
the  people  dancing  about  them  to  a  bacchante- 
like strain,  when  suddenly  the  dance  ceases,  and 

>  Richard    Wavner*!    Krinneruoff    an    Spontini ;    Gewmmelte 
SchriftcQ,  vol.  T.  p.  U«  (Leipzig.  Fritacbe.  1878). 
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the  voices  hold  on  a  chord  of  the  seventh  on  E, 
with  an  indescribable  effect  of  unsatisfied  longr. 
ing.  It  is  a  stroke  of  true  genius  of  which  any 
German  oompoeer  of  the  romantic  school  might 
be  proud.  The  duet  no.  17  contains  some  con- 
ventional thoughts,  but  the  vehemence  of  its 
passion  is  inesiutible,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  earliest  instance  of  a  kind  of  sentiment  first 
employed  among  Gennan  composers  by  Marsch- 
ner,  e.  g,  in  no.  17  of  his  'Templer  und  Jiidin.' 
The  spirit  chorus  no.  a o  has  a  charming  sound, 
produced  by  means  entirely  new ;  though,  com- 
pared with  VVeber*s  tone-pictures,  it  strikes  the 
hearer  as  superficial.  It  is  impoaslble  to  help 
this  comparison  for  many  reasons,  one  being  that 
in  no.  3 1  of  *  Kurmahal  one  of  Spontini's  genii 
sings  *  From  Chindara's  warbling  fount  I  come.*  * 
A  glance  at  the  two  compositions  is  enough  to 
show  how  far  he  fell  short  of  the  qualities  re- 
quired for  this  kind  of  work.  Nurmahars  songs 
in  the  latter  part  are  thoroughly  iuNipid;  and 
the  interest  falls  off  just  where  the  climax  should 
have  been  reached.  The  rest  of  the  piece  con- 
tains much  that  is  beautiful,  especially  some 
passages  in  the  Andantino  malinconico,  of  start- 
ling novelty  and  expression,  the  gay  introductory 
chorus,  and  the  melodious  noe.  3,  4,  and  5.  so 
entirely  in  Spontini's  Neapolitan  manner  that 
they  might  have  been  taken  from  his  early 
operas.  Here  and  there  are  touches  recalling 
Mozart.  The  overture  and  ballets  are  brilliant 
and  festal,  and  the  overture  has  an  open-air- 
iness of  style  often  found  in  Italian  overtures. 
Clumsy  declamation,  however,  and  wrongly  ac- 
cented words,  constantly  betray  that  the  com- 
poser is  dealing  with  an  unfamiliar  language. 

On  June  9,  182 1,  Spontini  started  for  a  seven 
months*  leave.  He  went  first  to  Dresden,  and 
there  met  Weber.  Weber  was  cordial  and  oblig- 
ing, while  Spontini,  though  polite  in  manner,  took 
pains  to  make  his  rival  feel  the  newness  of  his 
reputation  as  a  composer.'  By  June  39  he  was 
in  Vienna  trying  to  arrange  a  performance  of 
'  Olympia  *  for  the  following  season  ;  but  this 
did  not  take  place.  Thence  he  went  to  Italy, 
revisiting  his  birthplace  ;  and  by  September  was 
in  Paris  at  t;^ drk  on  the  revision  of  '  Olympia.* 
He  also  made  some  experiments  on  'Milton,* 
telling  Brflhl  (Jan.  la,  1833)  that  he  would  put 
it  before  him  in  three  different  forms.  By  the 
end  of  January  he  was  back  in  Berlin,  apparently 
anxious  to  keep  on  good  terms  wiUi  Briihl, 
though  such  good  resolutions  seldom  lasted  long. 
One  of  their  many  differences  was  on  the  subject 
of  star-singers  {Gastspieier).  These  Briihl  wished 
t«  encoun^e,  as  a  means  of  testing  the  ariists, 
and  their  chance  of  popularity;  but  Spontini 
disliked  the  system.  An  appearance  of  Carl 
Devrient  and  Wilhelmine  Schroder  in  the 
summer  of  1823  evoked  another  impertinent 
letter  to  Briihl,  who  in  reply  (July  7)  told  him 
to  mind  his  own  business. 


I  Webai'i  a«ttintr  of  these  wordt  wis  hU  last  oompodtlon.  dated 
London,  May  2S.  lf<28.  F.  W.  jnhns.  'C.  H.  Ton  Weber  tu  wlnen 
Werken.'  p.  409.    Berlin  SchlMlnger.  \fm. 

1  C.  H.  TOQ  Weber,  bj  Max  von  Weber,  il.  433. 
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He  had  now  been  in  oflBoe  four  yeavt,  and  tHe 
stipulated  two  grand  operas  every  three  jean.nt 
smaller  one  eatm  year,  were  only  represented  br 
a  ieena  or  two  for  *  Olympia,'  and  a  ooa{^  <>f 
pieces  for  *  Kurmahal.*  It  was  pbtin  that  be  k«l 
undertaken  a  task  wholly  beyond  his  stienftk 
owing  to  his  pedantic  manner  of  working.  Bt 
thought  (Aug.  a,  1833)  of  turning  'Milton* into 
a  grand  opera  with  recitatives,  choruses,  aad 
ballets,  but  soon  relinquished  the  idea^  aod  bt 
Oct.  1 7  was  *  busy,  night  and  day,  with  Alddor.' 
The  libretto  was  by  Th^nleon,  who  bad  fat- 
merly  altered  'Cortez.*  On  coming  to  Beriis. 
in  Nov.  1833,  Th^uleon  found  the  first  mx» 
already  composed,  and  his  business  was  to  t 
words  to  the  music.  Hia  task  was  not  easy:  'If 
I  wrote  lines  of  ten  syllables,'  he  says,  *Spoii^ 
wanted  them  of  five ;  scarcely  had  I  hammereii 
out  an  unfortunate  stanza  of  five,  when  it  ^ 
to  be  lengthened  to  twelve  or  fifteen,  and  if  I 
expostulated,  on  the  ground  that  lines  of  tk»: 
length  were  not  admissible  in  French  poetir. 
he  would  reply  in  a  sort  of  recitative,  aecoof 
panying  himself  on  the  piano,  "  The  transUti«i 
will  make  it  all  right.'*  Never  did  so  poor  % 
poem  cost  its  author  so  much  trouble.**  It  is 
evident  from  this  that  Spontini  composed  tp 
French  words,  which  were  afterwards  tranristed 
by  Herklots.  Schinkel  and  Gropius  again  painted 
the  scenery.  The  rehearsals  b^an  in  Sept.  1824. 
and  the  first  performance  took  place  Mar  3^ 
1835.  Its  reception  by  Spontini's  adherent  vtf 
unmistakably  hearty,  and  many  outsiden  vtf« 
dazzled  by  its  new  effects  of  scenery  and  raosk, 
but  the  national  party  were  louder  than  efsr 
in  their  disapprobation.  Among  the  advene 
critiques  was  a  parody  in  the  true  Berlin  stjie, 
in  which  'Alcidor  etne  Zauberoper'  was  €«b- 
verted  into  'AUzudoll  eine  Zauderoper.'*  ZAUf 
alone  was  impartial,  but  he  was  no  doubt  is- 
fluenced  by  his  prejudice  against  Weber,  and  bB 
that  be  can  say  is  *The  piece  was  writteo  by 
Th^uleon  in  French,  and  set  to  French  mage-. 
80  we  have  at  last  a  real  Berlin  original ^-tbt 
is  a  new  coat  turned';  and  again,  'Spoatisi 
always  reminds  me  of  a  Gold- King,  flinging  his 
gold  at  the  people,  and  breaking  their  b«sdi 
with  it.'»  Not  even  a  PF.  score  of  'Alcidor' 
was  published ;  nor  did  it  make  its  way  beyosi 
Berlin,  any  more  than  *  Nurmahal  *  had  don«. 

The  libretto  is  founded  on  the  stoiy  of  th» 
nine  statues  in  the  'Arabian  Nights.*  Bst 
the  plot  is  weak,  and  the  characters  uninterost- 
ing.  Spontini  was  induced  to  choose  a  tnpa- 
natural  story  by  the  &shion  of  the  day  and  tka 
success  of  the  'FreischUtz^;  but  in  *  Alddor.'ai 
to  some  extent  in  'Nurmahal,*  he  was  stririi^ 
against  his  own  instincts.  The  German  romsatic 
operas  of  this  period,  unlike  the  earlier  Vienn«ie 
magic-operas,  treated  the  supernatural  elenie&t 
seriously,  and  this  was  an  important  featore  is 
their  success.  But  it  required  the  deep  sympatbr 

>  Ledebor. '  Berliner  Tonkanstler-Lcxtooo.*  p.  984, 

*  AllrudoU.  Tulg«rtsin  fur  AllnitoU  »  qutt«  too  mid :  ZMtderofcr 
■-  ilow  opera,  because  of  the  time  It  had  taken  to  write. 

*  CorretpoDdeooe  of  Goethe  and  Zelter.  hr.  a».  40, 
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with  the  hidden  foix^es  of  nature  which  makes  a 
German  look  upon  the  world  of  spirits  as  so 
many  impersonations  of  those  forces.  An  Itiilian 
could  only  treat  such  a  subject  from  the  outside, 
and  it  s;iys  much  for  Spontini  s  dramatic  talent 
that  he  so  frequently  found  appropriate,  and  in 
some  cases  striking,  expression  for  this  spirit-life. 
'A  lei  dor '  might  have  succeeded,  if  it  had  not  been 
so  soon  followed  by  '  Oberon.'  Spontini  virtually 
confessed  that  his  conception  was  only  a  super* 
ficial  one,  by  insisting  on  the  most  gorgeous 
scenery.  But  the  golden  palaces  and  gai*dens. 
the  glittering  statues,  the  columns  of  compressed 
vapour,  the  living  fire,  the  brilliant  processions 
and  dances,  required  music  of  correspondinir  bril- 
liancy ;  and  his  massive  musical  effects,  so  objected 
to  by  his  opponents,  were  only  in  keeping  with 
the  rest.  The  tuned  anvils  in  'Alcidor'  have 
long  been  used  as  an  illustration  of  the  pitch  to 
which  Spontini  carried  noise  in  his  latep  operas. 
One  would  imagine  that  this  detail  must  have 
come  from  those  who  knew  either  the  opera  or 
the  score ;  but  the  latter,  now  in  the  Imperial 
library  at  Berlin,  only  shows  three  anvils  tuned 
to  different  notes,  instead  of  ten,  and  the  effect 
is  very  much  that  of  bells. ^  The  opening  chorus 
of  the  1st  acU  in  which  they  occur,  is  one  of  the 
finest  numbers  in  the  opera.  The  singers  are 
Ismenor^s  gnomes,  occupied  in  destro3'ing  the 
Temple  of  Love  and  forging  *  chains  for  the  world,' 
and  after  their  boisterous  declamation  the  song  of 
the  mourning  sylphs  comes  in  as  a  most  effective 
contrast.  I^e  next  chorus  of  dream-gods  was 
taken  from  'Pelage'  (see  p.  6696),  where  it  is 
no.  6. 

Another  grand  opera  was  due  for  the  summer 
of  1826,  and  a  week  after  the  production  of 
'Alcidor'  Spontini  asked  Count  Briihl  whether 
tb  revised  and  lengthened  veraion  of  'Milton' 
would  do  for  the  purpose.  The  Count  thouglit 
the  material  too  scanty,  but  the  King  (June  29) 
agreed  to  the  proposal.  Spontini  having  ob- 
tained I X  montlu'  leave,  started  for  Paris,  where 
he  was  present  at  a  revival  of  '  Olympic '  on 
Feb.  38,  1836,  returning  immediately  afterwards 
to  Berlin.  Nothing  more  was  heard  of  'Milton,* 
and  during  this  year  he  fumisbed  no  work  for 
the  King's  theatre.  Ernst  Raupaoh  was  now 
librettist  to  the  opera,  and  Spontini  agreed  with 
him  on  a  subject  from  German  medieval  history, 
which  eventually  became  the  opera  '  Agnes  von 
Hohenstaufen.*  The  first  act — long  enough  for 
a  complete  opera — was  ready  by  1827,  and  \^er- 
formed  May  28.  The  whole  three  acts  were 
finished  in  1829,  and  produced  June  12  for  the 
marriage  of  Prince  Wilhelm,  the  present  Ger- 
man  Emperor.  Spontini,  dissatisBed  with  his 
work,  had  the  libretto  altered  by  Baron  von 
Lichtenstein  and  other  friends,  and  made  more 
vital  changes  in  the  music  than  in  almost  any 
other  of  his  grand  operas.  In  this  form  it  was 
revived  Dec.  6,  1837. 

German  medieval  history  at  this  time  occupied 

>  The  long  'Vtoiu  n'amit  pu  tort'  from  Oounod'a '  Philemon 
et  Baucii.'  to  flnvly  sung  by  Mr  tentley.  Iimi  fmmiliAriMd  JiOuUMi 
Miileuces  with  the  aoTil  as  ao  accompmnmeul. 
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much  attention,  and  thus  no  doubt  influenced 
Spontini's  choice  of  a  subject.  He  set  to  work 
with  the  seriousness  which  was  his  main  charac- 
teristic as  an  artist;  read,  studied,  and  did 
everything  to  imbue  himself  with  the  spirit  of 
the  epoch,  one  wholly  foreign  to  anything  he 
had  before  attempted.'  The  libretto  in  its  final 
form  was  a  good  one  on  the  whole.  The  scene 
is  laid  at  Mayence  in  1194,  during  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Henry  VI.  of  Hohenstaufen,  and 
the  plot  turns  on  the  factions  of  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellines.  Here  Spontini  was  again  in 
his  element  —  the  grand  historical  drama  of 
'Cortez*  and  'Olympia.'  The  work  is  of  a 
wholly  different  stamp  from  'Nurmahal'  and '  Al- 
cidor,'  and  deserves  to  be  ranked  with  his  Paris 
operas.  In  grandeur  of  conception  it  equals,  and 
occasionally  surpasses,  'Olympic.'  The  latter 
half  of  the  and  act  is  a  colossal  production, 
unparalleled  in  operatic  literature.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  add  one  iota  to  the  passion  which 
rages  through  the  scene,  or  to  pile  up  one  addi- 
tional element  in  the  music  without  sacrificing 
all  clearness  in  the  component  parts.  The 
novelty  of  the  local  colouring,  so  (ustinct  from 
that  of  *  Cortez,' '  Olympia,'  or  '  Alcidor,'  is  ad- 
niirable.  Gloomy,  foi-oeful,  and  melancholy,  all 
indicates  the  spirit  of  the  heroic  age.  The 
music  too  is  thoroughly  German,  the  harmonies 
richer  and  more  satisfying,  the  melodies  quite 
national  in  character;  isolated  passages  recalling 
Spohr,  and  even  Weber,  though  without  any- 
thing like  servile  imitation.  Could  anything  be 
more  characteristic  than  the  German  waltz  in 
the  finale  of  the  ist  act  t  The  French  knights 
and  troubadours,  who  contrast  with  the  Ger- 
mans, are  equally  well  defined.  The  music  is 
throughout  the  result  of  an  entire  absorption 
in  the  dramatic  situation  and  characters.'  A 
comparison  of  it  with  the  sentimental  ballad- 
like effusions  of  even  good  German  composers 
under  similar  circumstances  will  serve  to  ac- 
centuate the  difference  between  them  and  Spon- 
tini. Neither  is  there  any  sign  of  exhaustion  of 
inventive  power.  The  stream  of  melody  flows  as 
freely  as  ever;  indeed  there  is  a  breadth,  an 
^latif  and  a  fire  in  some  of  these  melodies,  to 
which  he  rarely  attains  in  his  earlier  operas — 
instance  the  terzetto  in  the  and  act, '  Ja.  statt 
meines  Kerkers  Grauen,*  and  Agnes'  solo  '  Mein 
Konig  droben.'  The  critiqites  of  the  day  were 
most  unjustly  severe;  but  though  the  music  was 
never  published  the  MS.  score  exists,  and  an 
examination  of  it  will  fully  bear  out  all  that 
we  have  said.  It  is  not  too  late  to  form  an 
impartial  judgment,  and  Germans  should  re- 
cognise that  they  have  a  duty  to  perform  to 
'Agnes  von  Hohenstaufen,'  as  the  only  opera 
which  deals  worthily  witii  a  glorious  period 
of  German  history.  When  this  has  been  fairly 
acknowledged  it  will  be  time  enough  to  look  out 
for  its  defects. 

It  was  the  last  opera  which  Spontini  completed. 

I    Spontini  in  DeutachlvMl.'  p.  102  (helptlg,  Stelnadur  UJid  lUrt- 
knoch.  IMiO) 
i  Am  fur  iuAUncs  tbe  Nun's  CLunu  In  tb«  Uid  act . 
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Various  new  plans  and  schemes  continued  to 
occupy  him,  as  before,  especially  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  stay  in  Paris,  when  *  Louis  IX/ 
<La  Colore  d*Achille/and  'Artaserse'  had  in  turn 


tragedies,  *  Das  Kreuz  an  der  Ostsee '  and  '  At- 
tila/  but  none  of  these  projects  app^  to  have 
advanced  fnr  enough  even  for  a  preliminary  re- 
hearsal.   More  progress  was  made  with  a  \x>em 
by  his  old  friend  Jouy,  *  Les  Ath^niennes/  first 
offered  him  in  1819,  and  accepted  in  a  revised 
form  in  1833.    In  a  review  of  the  poem^  written 
in  1830  Goethe  implies  that  the  music  was  com- 
plete,' but  at  Spontiiii's  death  nothing  was  found 
but  unimportant  fragments.'    An  opera  founded 
on  English  history  occupied  him  longer.     We 
have  already  mentioned  tne  reviftion  of  his  '  Mil- 
ton/    His  studies  for  this  deepened  his  interest 
in  the  English  history  of  the  17th  century.    In 
1830  Raupach  wrote  a  libretto  for  a  grand  opera, 
*  Milton,'  which  was  bought  by  the  committee  of 
management  for  30  Friedrichs  d*or,  and  placed 
at  Spontini's  disposal.*    The  only  portion  of  the 
smaller  opera  retained  was  the  fine  Hymn  to  the 
Sun,    After  completing  the  revision  of  'Agnes 
von  Hohenstaufen '  Spontini  wrote  to  the  Inten- 
dant  (May  9,  1837)  that  he  hoped  in  the  winter 
of  1838  to  produce  '  Milton's  Tod  und  Busse  flir 
Koni^mord*  (Milton*s  death,  and  repentance  for 
the  King*s  execution).    He  spent  the  summer  of 
1838  in  England,  studying  *  historical,  national, 
and  local*  colouring  for  this  *  historico-romantic  * 
opera.     Raupach's  poem,  extended  and  revised 
by  Dr.  Sobemheim,  had  now  assumed  a  political 
and  religious  tendency,  so  distasteful  to  the  King 
as  to  make  him  prohibit  the  opera.     Further 
alterations  ensued,  and  it  became  '  Das  verlorene 
Paradies'  (Paradise  Lost).     By  May  1840  the 
score  of  part  of  the  Jst,  and  two- thirds  of  the 
ind  act  was  complete.    Up  to  March  1841  he 
certainly  intended  finishing  it,  but  not  a  note 
of  it  has  ever  been  heard.    We  may  add  that  on 
June  4,  1838,  he  mentioned  a  fairy-opera  to  the 
King,  and  in  Dec.  1 840  professed  himself  ready  to 
begin  a  new  comic  opera.     He  was  apparently 
bent  on  composing  fresh  dramatic  works,  and 
often  complained  that  the  management  did  not 
offer  him  sufficient  choice  of  librettos;  but  he 
was  incapacitated  from  creation  by  his  increasing 
pedantry,  and  by  the  perpetual  state  of  irritation 
in  which  he  was  kept  by  his  critics. 

Spontini*s  other  compositions  during  his  re- 
sidence in  Berlin  are  unimportant.  A  hymn  for 
the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia, 
to  words  by  Raupnch,  was  performed  at  Berlin 
Dec.  18,  1836,  and  May  9,  1837.*  A  cantata  to 
Herklots*  words,  '  Gott  segne  den  Konig,*  had  a 
great  success  at  the  Halle  Musical  Festival  in 

I  Goethe's  Works.  Goedecke's  edition.  toI.  xlil.  p.  «3L  Cotta.  Also 
'  Spontini  Id  OeutichlADd.'  p.  S2.    Lelpifg.  1890. 

3  Robert's  '  Spontini,'  p.  M.    Berlin,  iisgs. 

>  In  'Spontini  In  neutschUnd '  this  libretto  is  said  to  be  hy  Joaj. 
I  hare  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  It  was  Jouj't  work  rerised 
by  Baupach,  or  an  original  production. 

*  Baupach  had  Intended  to  hare  UMtanx  vipanu  to  each  fire  stantas ; 
bat  this  was  not  carried  out. 
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Sept.  1829,  which  Spontini  conducted  to  mock  to 
the  general  satisiiaction   as  to  procure  him  la 
honorary  Doctor  s  degree  from  the  Univostr, 
and  a  gold  medal  inscribed  '  Lirica  Troffadit 
Princijd  Oermania  meritorum  eultrix.'    A  'Do- 
mine  salvum  fac  regem,'  k  la,  with  aocompsni- 
ment  of  organ,  trumpets,  ceUi,  and  baaei,  wm 
written  on  Oct.  15,  1840,  for  presentation  to  tbe 
King.     Besides  these  he  published  a  namber  of 
French,  German,  and  Italian  Tocal  pieces,  witk 
PF.  accompaniment,  the  best  of  which  is  'Dm 
Cimbem,'  a  war-song  for  three  men*8  voices.  As 
a  mere  matter  of  curiosity  may  be  roenUcned 
that  he  set  Goethe*s  *  Kennst  da  das  Land,*  sad 
the  Italian  canzonet  *Ninfe,  se  liete,*  in  which  be 
again  clashed  unconsciously  with  Weber  1  veiy 
graceful  composition  to  the  same  words  (1811V 
Considering  his  great   position,  Spontini  did 
not  accomplish  much  for  music  in  Beriin.    At 
the  opera  he  made  the  band  play  with  a  fire,  is 
expression,  and  an  ensemble,  hiUierto  unknon, 
forced  the  singers  to  throw  themselves  drunsti* 
cally  into  their  parts,  and  used  every  exertka 
to  fuse  the  different  elements  into  one  coberot 
whole.     That  his  standard   was    high  and  liii 
views  enlightened  must  be  admitted.     He  «■• 
deavoured  too  to  improve  the  existing  school  far 
singers,  and  founded  one  for  the  orchestra.   B&t 
his  efforts  as  a  rule  were  concentrated  on  iht 
operas  which  he  himself  conducted — that  is  to 
say,  his  own,  Gluck*s  '  Armida,'  and  'Don  Josi.' 
These  works,  through  his  genius,  his  infloesee 
on  his  subordinates,  and   his    almost  absc^ate 
power,  he  brought  to  a  {lerfection  then  unequalki 
'Hie  pieces  directed  by  his  vice-conductors  west 
badly,  partly  because  Spontini   exhausted  tk 
singers,  and  partly  because  he  took  little  i^itereit 
in  the  general  repertoire.    He  had,  too,  no  power 
of  organisation  or  administration.     J^  long  u 
the  excellent  material  lasted  which  Bruhl  trsi» 
ferred  to  him  in  1830  this  defect  was  not  glaring 
but  when  his  solo-singers  began  to  wear  out  sdi 
had  to  be  replaced,  it  was  found  that  he  had  not 
the  judgment,  the    penetration,    nor    the  iiB- 
partiality  necessary  for  such   business.    Up  to 
the  autumn  of  1827  he  only  concluded  one  es* 
gagement  himself,  and  in  that  instance  it  w 
a  solo-singer  who  proved  only  fit  for  the  chwos. 
On  the  other  hand  he  lost  Sieber,  a  good  bsss, 
by  insisting  on  reducing  his  salary  to  100  thalen. 
and  had  shortly  afterwards  to  re-engage  him  ti 
200,  as  there  was  no  bass  in  the  company  capable 
of  taking  the  parts  in  his  own  operas.     The  sit 
of  divining  the  taste  of  the  public,  of  at  odk 
meeting  it,  elevating  and  moulding  it — ^the  si% 
in  fact,  of  keeping  the  exchequer  full  witbost 
sacrificing  artistic  position — this  was  wholly  oat 
of  his  reach.  At  the  King's  theatre,  the  audienos 
steadily  fell  off,  especially  after  the  opening  of 
the  Konigstad  t  theatre  in  1 8  a  3.  At  times  Spontini 
seems  to  have  felt  his  incapacity,  but  unfortim* 
ately  he  was  deluded  by  his  own  vanity  and 
domineering  temper,  and  the  insinuations  of  so- 

>  Ledebar  glrea  a  tolerably  complete  eatal<«ae  of  Speetla^ 
smaller  works ;  see  p.  fiTO.    Abo  Marx.  In  the  '  Berliner  Alk-  Sak 
1  ZeltuDg '  for  IMK.  p.  9». 
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called  friends,  into  believing  that  the  decline  of 
the  opera  was  owing  to  Briihl,  whereas  Briilil 
might  have  retorted  that  everything  he  pro- 
posed was  met  by  a  despotic  and  unreasoning 
veto.  The  Count  at  length,  in  1828,  wearied 
out  by  the  unceasing  opposition,  resigned,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Count  Redem,  who  received 
from  the  King  a  fresh  code  of  instructions, 
somewhat  circumscribing  Spontini*s  powers,  and 
concentrating  those  of  the  management.  Op- 
portunities for  fresh  differences  still  constantly 
arose,  and  Count  Redem  had  much  to  contend 
with  in  Spontini*s  increasing  irritability  and  in- 
consistency. In  time  even  the  admirers  of  his 
music  felt  that  his  personal  influence  was  bad, 
and  that  the  opera  would  never  prosper  as  long 
as  he  remained  at  its  head. 

Spontini  was  to  have  the  receipts  of  the  first 
nights  of  his  own  operas  for  his  annual  benefit, 
or  in  default  of  such  representations  a  sum  of 
4000  francs.  In  the  latter  case  he  might  give  a 
concert,  and  in  fact  he  gave  a  considerable  num- 
ber, both  vocal  and  instrumental.  *My  concerts,' 
in  his  own  words,  *are  dedicated  to  the  great 
masters,  whose  memory  I  strive  to  keep  alive 
with  the  public,  while  testifying  my  own  respect 
by  performing  their  works  in  the  most  brilliant 
and  complete  manner  possible.*  ^  His  programmes 
consisted  principally  of  German  music,  Handel, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  The  first  per- 
formance in  Berlin  of  Beethoven's  Symphony 
in  A  was  at  a  concert  of  Spontini^s  on  May  12, 
1824,  and  on  April  30, 1828,  he  gave  Beethoven's 
C  minor  Symphony,  the  Kyrie  and  Gloria  from 
his  Mass  in  D,  the  overture  to  '  Coriolanus '  and 
the  Credo  from  Bach*s  B  minor  Mass.  As  Bach's 
Mass  had  only  just  been  published  by  Nageli 
of  Zurich,  Spontini  was  the  first  to  introduce  a 
portion  of  it  to  the  public  of  Berlin,  as  he  had 
been  to  acquaint  them  with  Beethoven's  masses. 
The  performance  itself  seems  to  have  been  a 
poor  one,  and  indeed  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise, 
Spontini  not  having  much  in  common  with  Bach ; 
but  the  attempt  was  praiseworthy.'  Another 
{>oint  to  his  credit  was  that  he  gave  his  support 
to  Moser's  concerts.  The  King's  band  could  not 
play  without  his  permission,  so  he  might  have 
made  difficulties  if  he  had  chosen.  He  never 
could  be  brought  to  understand  that  the  then 
strong  points  of  German  music  were  chorus- 
singing  and  instrumental  music.  With  him 
opera,  especially  his  own,  was  everything,  and 
therefore  with  all  his  efforts,  honest  as  they  were, 
he  did  as  much  harm  as  good. 

As  we  have  already  mentioned,  Spontini's  late 
operas  had  no  success  outside  Berlin.  Except  a 
couple  of  stray  performances  of  *OIympia  at 
Dr^en  and  Darmstadt,  they  did  not  even  gain 
a  hearing.  Occasionally  he  conducted  one  of  his 
own  works,  as  for  instance  the  'Vestalin'  at 
Munich'  (Oct.  7  and  11,  1827),  and  Hamburgh 

I  Gabltz*!  '  Kriebniw,'  til.  241 

S  Mtrx.  ■  Berliner  AHg.  Mos.  Zeltimf .'  inR.  pp.  IM  find  m. 

s  Ormndaur.  '  Chronik  des  kOnlgl.  Tbeaten  in  Manchan,'  p.  106. 
Vunlch.  Ifin. 

*  Schmidt'*  '  Denkwtlrdigkeiten.'  Edited  bj  Chde.  Part  11.  p.  S14. 
StultfMt.  CottA.  1878. 


(Sept.  1 8,  1834).  But  such  personal  contact 
does  not  seem  to  have  led  to  sympathetic  rela- 
tions. Speaking  generally,  the  'Vestalin'  nnd 
*  Cortez '  were  the  only  operas  of  his  appreciated 
in  Germany. 

In  Berlin  itself  each  year  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  his  opponents.  In  1824  Marx  entered 
the  lists  in  his  behalf  in  his  Zeitung,  and 
was  seconded  by  Born ;  but  Bom  left  Berlin  in 
March  1828,  and  Marx,  though  sincerely  at- 
tached to  Spontini,  occasionally  admitted  adverse 
critiques.  Spontini  was  morbidly  sensitive  to 
public  opinion,  and  the  loss  of  his  defenders  was 
a  sei-ious  one.  Against  the  advice  of  judicious 
friends  he  replied  in  person  to  anonymous  at- 
tacks, suffered  flatterers  to  use  unpractised  penii 
in  his  behalf,  and  even  called  in  the  Censorship. 
Such  steps  could  but  damage  his  cause.  The 
opposition  was  headed  by  Rellstab,  the  editor  of 
the  Vossische  Zeitung,  an  experienced  litterateur 
with  some  knowledge  of  music,  a  great  ally  of 
Weber's,  and  a  blind  opponent  of  everything 
foreign.  In  nos.  23  to  26  of  the  year  1827  of 
Marx's  Zeitung  appeared  an  article  utterly 
demolishing  the  first  act  of '  Agnes  von  Hohen- 
staufen.'  Bom  made  a  successful  reply  in  nos. 
27  to  29,  but  far  from  being  silenced  Rellstab 
published  a  book,  'Ueber  mein  Verhaltniss  als 
Kritiker  zur  Herrn  Spontini,''  in  which  he 
unsparingly  attaci<ed  Spontini  as  a  composer 
and  director,  and  exposed  the  absurd  tactics  of 
the  Spontini  clique.*  The  clique  put  forth  a 
defence  called  'Spontini  in  Germany,  an. impar- 
tial consideration  of  his  productions  during  his 
ten  years  residence  in  that  country'  (Leipzig, 
1830).  It  was  however  anything  but  impartial, 
was  ignorant  and  badly  done.^ 

Spontini 's  ten  years  contract  finished  in  1830 ; 
it  was  renewed,  on  terms  more  favourable  to 
the  Intendant-General,  and  this,  with  the  fact  of 
his  ceasing  to  compose,  gave  an  opportunity 
to  his  enemies,  and  an  unfortunate  indiscretion 
on  the  part  of  one  of  his  friends  played  into  their 
hands.  Borow  of  Halle,  the  archaeologist,  in  a 
collection  of  autographs  (1837)  inserted  a  letter 
from  Spontini  (Marienbad,  Aug.  12,1 836)  lament- 
ing the  degeneracy  of  the  dramatic  composers  of 
the  day.  It  was  done  in  good  faith,  Borow 
honestly  believing  that  he  was  serving  Spon- 
tini by  thus  publishing  his  opinions  without  au- 
thority; but  his  opponents  issued  the  letter  in  a 
separate  pamphlet  with  a  Grerman  translation, 
and  *  explanatory '  remarks,  in  which  Spontini  was 
fiercely  attacked  in  terms  of  ironical  respect.* 
In  the  same  year,  in  nos.  loi  and  102  of  the 
'Komet,'  appeared  a  pasquinade  by  a  student 
named  Thomas,  stating  that  Spontini  had  opposed 
the  production  of ' Robert  leBiable,'  the*  Postilion 

>  l«elptlg.  Whittling.  ]P27. 

•  It  has  boen  oft«n.  and  erm  recently,  stated  that  two  art'cles  by 
Rellsub  Id  Clcilia  ('Aus  dem  Nachlasn  eln«i  Jdntren  Kaa«tler».' 
vol.  It.  pp.  1-43.  and  'Julius.  Sine  muslkall«che  NoTella,'  vol.  vi. 
pp.  1-108)  refer  to  Spontini.  Thb  Is  quite  untrue,  but  It  shows  how 
carelemly  damaclny  statements  about  Spontini  are  repeated. 

f  Attributed,  quite  untruly,  to  Dom. 

•  *  The  Lament  of  Uerr  Bitter  <3asparo  Spontini  ....  orer  the  de- 
cline of  dramatic  music.  Translated  from  the  French,  with  ex- 
planatory remarks  by  a  body  of  friends  and  adminsrs  of  the  gn^X 
master.'   Leipzir,  Mlchelsen.  1897. 
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de  Longjameau/  and  '  La  Muette  de  Portici/  fill 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  express  command  of  the 
King  ;  that  a  new  code  of  instructions  had  altered 
his  position,  and  made  him  entirely  subordinate 
to  the  Intendant ;  that  he  had  been  reprimanded 
for  selling  his  free  admissions,  and  had  had  them 
withdrawn;  that  the  engagements  of  certain 
singers  contained  a  clanse  stipulating  that  they 
should  not  be  obliged  to  sing  in  Spontini*8  operas, 
etc.,  etc. 

Thomas,  when  called  to  account,  referred  to 
an  'official  of  high  position'  as  his  authority. 
And  indeed  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  truth 
in  the  charges.  Without  directly  opposing  the 
production  of  the  operas  mentioned,  he  had  not 
nesitated  openly  to  avow  his  dislike  of  them ;  no 
new  code  of  instructions  had  just  then  been  is- 
sued, but  that  of  i8.u  did  materially  strengthen 
the  Intendant's  position,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
make  the  Director-genend  his  subordinate.  Spon- 
tini  had  not  himself  sold  free  admissions,  but  liis 
servant  had,  and  in  consequence  the  allotted 
number  had  been  diminished,  very  much  to  his 
mortification.  It  was  advisable,  however,  to 
prevent  such  a  newspaper  scandal  from  reaching 
the  King  B  ears,  so  Count  Bedem  replied,  con- 
tradicting all  the  false  statements,  and  passing 
over  in  silence  all  the  true  ones ;  Thomas  was 
induced  to  make  a  public  apology,  and  the  affair 
seemed  at  an  end.  But  Spontini's  troubles  were 
not  yet  over ;  and  his  unpopularity  was  so  great 
that  worse  attacks  might  be  expected. 

On  June  7,  1840,  King  Frederic  William  III. 
died,   and  Spontini's  one  mainstay  was  gone. 
Though  obliged  occa«ionally  to  express  displea- 
sure at  his  ]>erpetual  squabbles  with  the  In- 
tendant, the  King  had  been  steadfast  in  his 
attachment  to  Spontini  and  his  mu8ic.     The 
new  King  made  no  change  in  his  position,  but 
his  sjrmpathies  were  in  a  different  direction,  and 
no  place  was  destined  for  Spontini  in  the  grand 
designs  he  was  elaborating.     This  soon  became 
known.     If  Spontini  could  have  kept  himself 
quiet  the  change  might  have  been  delayed,  but 
ho  was  injudicious  enough  to  lay  before  the  King 
a  paper  complaining  of  the  Management  and  of 
Count  Bedem.     The  King  questioned  the  In- 
tendant, and  was  satisfied  with  his  explanations, 
but  to  obviate  all  appearance  of  partisanship  he 
appointed  a  commission  to  enquire  into  Spon* 
tini's  grievances.     In  the  meantime  the  press 
had  taken  up  the  matter.    A  definite  attack  was 
made,  to  which  Spontini  was  unwise  enough  to 
reply  (Leipzig  Allgemeine  Zeitung  of  Jan.  20. 
1 841)  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  Count  Redem 
ground  for  an  indictment  for  Use-majenUj  and  (on 
Feb.  5)  to  a  direct  reprimand  from  the  King. 

But  this  disgraceful  treatment  of 'the  royal 
house  by  a  foreigner  who  had  enjoyed  for  years 
almost  unexampled  court  favour  immensely  in- 
creased the  public  feeling  against  Spontini,  and  for 
two  months  he  remained  in  private.  On  April  3, 
however,  in  spite  of  repeated  warnings,  he  took 
his  seat  to  conduct  'Don  Juan.'  His  appearance 
was  the  signal  for  a  tremendous  uproar,  and 
cries  of  'hinaus!    hinaus!'— 'off!    off!'     He 
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stood  firm,  began  the  overture,  and  would  have 
proceeded  with  the  opera,  but  a  nwh  was  made 
to  get  at  him  on  the  stage,  and  he  w.i8  foreed 
to  retire  from  the  theatre.  He  never  entered  it 
again  as  conductor. 

The  trial  kept  Spontini  in  Berlin  all  the  stoa- 
mer,  but  he  obtained  leave  from  Aug.  31  to  Dec 
10,  and  went  to  Paris.     His  connection  with  the 
opera  was  severed  by  the  Kingr  on  Aug.  35,  on 
terms  of  royal  generosity.     He  was  to  retain  bii 
title  and  full  salary,  and  live  where  he  pleased, 
'in  the  hope  that  in  repose  he  mi^ht  produce 
new  works,  which  the  King^  would  hail  with 
pleasure  if  he  chose  to  conduct  them  in  penoo 
at  Berlin.'     To  these  munificent  arrangements 
no  conditions  whatever  were  attached.    Spostim 
was  convicted  of  Use-majesU,  and  condenmed  to 
nine  months'  imprisonment,  a  sentence  confirmed 
by  the  higher  court  to  which  he  appealed,  bnt 
remitted  by  the  King.     In  the  face  of  all  this 
he  had  the  effrontery  to  demand  a  further  eoffl 
of  46,850  thalcrs,  on  the  ground  that  the  Man 
agement  had  not  supplied  him  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  libretta««,  whereby  he  had  lost  the 
sum  guiuranteed  him  for  first    nights,   beddet 
profits  from  other  performances  and  from  pab- 
lishers — reckoned     at    3000    tbalera    for    e»cb 
opera!     The  King   referred    him    to   the  law- 
courts,  but  Spontini's  better   nature   seons  at 
length  to  have  prevailed,  and  he  withdrew  bii 
application  Dec.  33,  1841.    When  he  finally  left 
Berlin  in  the  summer  of  1843  the  King  granted 
him  a  further  sum  of  6000  thalers.      His  fr>end« 
gave  him  a  farewell  concert  on  July  13,  1841. 
for  which  he  wrote  both  words  and  music  of 
a  song,  duly  performed  and  printed,  of  whicb  s 
copy  is  appended.^ 

ADIEU  A  MES  AMIS  BE  BERLDf. 
(2D  JuiUet,  1842.) 

(Annonce.) 
Aayle  oher,'  oft  ma  Ijjn  on  Mneette 
A  trop  longtema'  BOupir6  boub  mes  doigts; 
T^moin  diacret  de  ma  peine  secr^tte, 
Ecoute-moi  pour  la  demiire  fois ! 

(Explication.) 
Je  vais  partirl  h^las.  Ilieure  est  Eonnde, 
A  mes  Amis  je  di«  adieu  I . . . . 
Plus  ne  roTiendra  la  journ^ 
Qui  me  ram^ne  dans  ce  lieu  !  . . .  . 
De  Yous  revoir.  Amis,  plus  d'espi^ance, 
Qnand  je  m'exile  sans  retour  I 
Eteruelle  sera  Tabsencel 
Etemel  sera  men  amonr  I 

(Heflezion.) 
Pleures,  Amis,  o  vons,  qn*iui  sort  funeste 
Airache  da  toit  patemel  1 
Bouvent  un  doux  espoir  nous  reste  I 
Mais  I'adien  peat  £tre  etemol  1 

(Application.) 
Adiea,  me  dit  un  tendre  p^re 
En  nie  pressant  contre  son  eein  I 
De  mes  pleurs  j'inoudais  sa  main  t  .  .  . 
Et  cette  fois  fut  la  dernidre 
Qa*il  dit  adieu,  oe  tendre  p^re. 
Qu'en  larmes,  il  mo  dit  adieu ! 

The  emotion  expressed  in  these  lines  was  no 
feigned  one.     Spontini  felt  leaving  Berlin  very 

1  Given  u  printsd.   It  teems  to  havs  been  a  tittle  dWwent  at  ite 
performanoe.    See  Bobert,  p.  68,  etc. 
3  UU  itudy.  •  T««ntT-Uiree  jmiu 
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much,  and  at  the  close  of  the  concert  could  not 
speak  for  tears. 

He  left  few  friends  behind  him.  His  suc- 
cessor at  the  opera  was  Meyerbeer,  who,  with 
Mendelssohn,  received  the  title  of 'Generalmnsik- 
director.*  Neither  had  very  friendly  feelings 
towards  him,  and  their  paths  as  artists  widely 
diverged  from  his.  He  is  however  to  this  day 
gratefully  remembered  by  the  few  surviving 
members  of  the  King's  band.  The  orchestra 
IV ere  proud  of  their  majestic  conductor,  who  so 
often  led  them  to  triumph,  and  who  moreover 
had  a  tender  care  for  their  personal  interests. 
The  poorer  members  found  his  purse  ready  of 
access,  and  in  1826  he  established  a  fund  for 
them,  called  by  special  permission  the  '  Spontini- 
Fonds,'  to  which  he  devoted  the  whole  proceeds 
of  his  annual  benefit  concerts.  The  fund  speedily 
attained  to  considerable  proportions,  and  still 
exists,  though  the  name  has  been  changed. 

That  he  was  badly  treated  by  the  Berlin  public 
IB  indisputable.  His  ill-natured,  unjust,  spiteful 
attacks  must  have  been  very  irritating,  as  even 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  super- sensitive 
race  of  artists  can  understand,  but  the  last  scene 
at  the  opera  looks  like  a  piece  of  simple  brutality, 
unless  we  remember  that  the  real  ground  of 
offence  was  his  being  a  foreigner.  The  political 
events  of  the  period  beginning  with  the  War  of 
Liberation  had  roused  a  strong  national  feeling 
in  Prussia.  The  denial  of  a  Constitution  had 
concentrated  attention  on  the  stage,  which  thus 
became  a  sort  of  political  arena;  and  that  a 
foreigner,  and  moreover  a  naturalised  French- 
man, should  be  laying  down  the  law  in  this 
stronghold  was  intolerable. 

In  Spontini's  character  great  and  mean  quali- 
ties were  almost  equally  mixed,  so  that  both 
fi-iends  and  foes  could  support  their  statements 
by  facts,  while  each  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
qualities  which  they  did  not  wish  to  see.  After 
his  friends  had  been  silenced  by  the  catastrophe 
of  1 841  the  verdict  of  his  opponents  prevailed,  at 
any  rate  throughout  Germany  ;  but  this  verdict, 
we  say  emphatically,  was  unjust.  The  charge 
that  he  de-tpised  and  neglected  German  music  is 
simply  untrue.  That  he  admired  and  loved  our 
great  masters  from  Handel  to  Beethoven  he 

E roved  through  life  in  many  ways.  Robert  re- 
ntes on  unquestionable  authority  that  he  made 
great  sacrifices  for  the  family  of  Mozart.  When 
Kissen  published  his  biography  Spontini  exerted 
himself  immensely  to  get  subscribers,  personally 
transmitted  the  money  to  the  widow,  superin- 
tended the  transLttion  of  the  book  into  French, 
and  rendei-ed  all  the  help  in  his  power.^  A  pre- 
ference for  his  own  works  must  be  conceded  to 
any  artist  actively  engaged  in  production,  nor  is 
it  reasonable  to  expect  from  him  an  absolutely 
impartial  judgment  of  the  works  of  others. 
Weber's  music  was  incompreheni^iblo  and  anti- 
pathetic to  Spontini,  and  this  did  him  as  much 
injury  in  Berlin  as  anything  else.  But  his  delay 
in  performing  'Eui^anthe  and  'Oberon'  was 
cau&ed  more  by  inaction  than  opposition.     For 

>  Bobert.  p.  Sd.  etc. 


Spohr  he  had  a  great  respect,  as  he  often  proved.' 
In  Meyerbeer  he  took  a  great  interest,  until 
the  appearance  of  '  Kobert  le  Diable,*  which 
he  could  not  bear,  calling  it  *  un  cadavre '; 
but  this  is  no  reflection  on  his  taste.  For 
the  nonperformance  of  the  'Huguenots'  he 
was  not  responsible,  as  the  prohibition  was  the 
King*s.  He  was  certainly  not  justified  in  calling 
Marschner's  '  Templer  und  Jiidin '  an  *  arrange- 
ment after  Spontini ' — always  supposing  that  the 
expression  was  his — ^but  everybody  knows  that 
Marschner  was  deeply  influenced  by  him.  He 
was  by  no  means  free  from  envy  and  jealousy, 
but,  taking  for  granted  that  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  swayed  by  his  passions,  foreign  composers 
sufiered  just  as  much  at  his  hands  as  German 
ones.  Cherubini  he  thought  very  highly  of  (he 
mounted  *  Les  Abencerrages  *  and  sent  the  com- 
poser a  considerable  sum  from  the  proceeds),  but 
Auber's  'Muette  de  Portici,*and  Hal^vy's  *  Juive' 
he  thoroughly  disliked,  took  no  trouble  about 
their  production,  and  was  much  annoyed  at  their 
pleasing  the  public.  Nor  did  he  like  Kossini, 
his  own  countryman.  His  horizon  was  limited, 
but  if  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  genius  with 
narrow-mindedness,  if  Spohr  may  be  forgiven  for 
appreciating  Beethoven  only  partially,  and  Weber 
not  at  all,  we  must  not  be  too  hard  on  Spontini. 
It  is  sad  to  see  the  incapacity  of  even  culti- 
vated people  in  Berlin  to  be  just  towards  him. 
The  Mendelssohn  family,  at  whose  house  he  at 
one  time  often  visited,  and  to  whom  he  showed 
many  kindnesses,  were  never  on  good  terms  with 
him  after  the  appearance  of  the  *  Hochzeit  dea 
Caniacho.*'  He  may  not  have  done  justice  to 
that  youthful  work,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  the 
noble-minded  Mendelssohn  should  have  per- 
mitted himself  the  angry  and  contemptuous  ex- 
pressions to  be  found  in  his  letters.*  The  painful 
close  of  Spontini's  career  was  enough  to  atone 
for  all  his  shortcomings.  To  pursue  the  rancour 
against  him  over  his  grave,  as  has  been  done 
recently  in  Germany,  is  wholly  unworthy. 

Of  his  last  years  there  is  little  to  relate.  On 
leaving  Berlin  he  went  to  Italy,  and  in  Jan. 
1843  was  in  Majolati.  He  had  visited  his 
native  land  several  times  since  1822.  In  1835 
he  was  in  Naples,  at  San  Pietro  in  Majella.  and 
they  nhowed  him  an  exercise  he  had  written 
40  years  before  when  a  pupil  at  the  *  Turchini.' 
He  looked  at  it  with  tears  in  his  Vjyes,  and  then 
begged  the  librarian  to  tear  up  'queste  meschine 
e  sconce  note*  (those  wretched  mfs  shapen  notes) 
and  throw  them  in  the  fire.'  In  1838  he  was  in 
Rome,  and  wrote  (.lune  4)  to  the  King  offering 
his  services  as  mediator  between  himself  and  the 
Pope  on  the  subject  of  the  disturbances  in 
Cologne.*    In  1843  he  left  Italy  and  settled  at 

s  The  itAt«intnt  In  the  'MmiSelswthii  Family.'  vol.  i.  ^  134.  that 
he  threw  ob«ttcle«  in  the  ntj  of  the  p«t'rnrnniinr<9  of  'Jesu>n(ia' 
ts  quite  UDfouDded.  The  minutes  of  the  King'*  Theatre  prove  the 
cuntrniT.  * 

>  Devrient'i '  BecoUecttone.'  p.  2S. 

*  Amonc  others  see  Devrieiit-  p.  74. 
s  Florimo.  '  Con  no  Btortco,'  p.  fiO^. 

•  Whether  an  jthinf  rameuf  this  offer  Is  not  known,  hut  OregorjXVI. 
had  a  high  esteem  for  Spontini.  and  asked  for  his  Tlews  on  the 
nutui-ailoD  of  Catholic  church-music 
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Paris,  where  he  had  many  pleasant  connections 
through  his  wife,  an  Enund.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Institute  since  1838.  In  1844 
the  Pope  made  him  Count  of  S.  Andrea,  and 
other  distinctions  followed.  But  the  hope  ex- 
pressed by  Kinj^  Frederic  William  IV.  that  he 
would  produce  other  works  was  not  realised; 
Berlin  had  broken  him  down  physically  and 
mentally.  He  revisited  Germany  two  or  three 
times.  In  1844  he  was  in  Dresden,  where 
Bichard  Wagner  had  prepared  for  him  a  per- 
formance of  the  *  Vestale,  which  he  conducted 
wiUi  all  his  old  energy.^  He  was  invited  to  the 
Cologne  Musical  Festival  of  May  1847  to  con- 
duct some  excerpts  from  'Olympic/  and  had  a 
wann  reception,  but  was  too  inform  to  conduct, 
and  his  place  was  taken  by  Dom,  then  Capell- 
meister  at  Cologne.'  In  August  he  visited 
Berlin,  and  was  most  graciously  received  by  the 
King,  who  gave  him  an  invitation  to  conduct 
some  of  his  own  operas  at  Berlin  during  the 
ensuing  winter.  He  was  much  delighted,  and 
thought  a  great  deal  about  the  performances 
after  his  return  to  Paris,  and  also  of  the  best 
manner  in  which  he  could  express  his  gratitude 
and  devotion  to  the  King ;  but  the  project  was 
never  realised,  as  he  was  ill  all  the  winter.  In 
1848  he  became  deaf,  and  his  habitual  gravity 
deepened  into  depression.  He  went  back  to 
Italy,  and  settled  at  Jesi,  where  he  occupied 
himself  in  founding  schools  and  other  works  of 
public  utility.  In  1850  he  removed  to  Majolati, 
and  there  died  Jan.  14, 185 1.  Having  no  children 
he  left  all  his  property  to  the  poor  of  Jesi  and 
Majolati.  [P.S.] 

SPONTONE.  or  SPONTONI,  Babtolommso, 
a  madrigal  composer,  of  whom  nothing  appears 
to  be  known  beyond  the  fact  that  he  published 
three  sets  of  madrigals  for  five  voices  at  Venice 
in  1564  (and  ed.  1583),  1567,  and  1583.  Others 
are  contained  in  the  collections  of  Waelrant 
(1594)  and  others.  Cipriano  de  Bore  prints  a 
Dialogo  a  7  by  him  in  1568.  A  fine  4-part 
madrigal  of  Spontone's,  'The  joyous  birds,*  is 
given  by  Mr.  Hullah  in  his  Part  Music.        [G.] 

.  SPORLE,  Nathan  James,  whose  real  name 
was  Burnett,  bom  181 2,  a  tenor  singer  with  an 
agreeable  voice,  first  appeared  in  public  about 
1833  at  the  Grecian  Saloon.  He  afterwards  be- 
came a  dinner  singer,  but  was  best  known  as  the 
composer  of  many  pleasing  songs  and  ballads, 
one  of  which — •  In  the  days  when  we  went 
gipsying' — was  very  popular.  He  died  March  2, 
1853.  [W.H.H.] 

SPRING  GARDEN.    See  Vauxhall. 

SPRINGING  BOW  (Ital.  Saltato  or  Spieato; 
Fr.  SautiUi).  This  kind  of  bowing  is  produced 
by  the  bow  being  dropped  down  on  to  the  string 
from  some  distance,  whereby,  owing  to  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  stick,  it  is  set  vibrating,  and  made 
to  rebound  after  each  note. 

There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  springing  bow. 

>  For  a  clersr  and  amuiinK  aooouBt  of  It  Me  Wagner*i  'Genm- 
melte  Schrlften,'  t.  114. 
<  Dora's '  Aui  meln«m  Leben,'  rol.  Ul.  p.  21. 


sprUche. 

I.  The  Spieato — chiefly  used  for  the  executioa 
of  quick  passages  formed  of  notes  of  equal  don- 
tion — is  produced  by  a  loo»e  movement  of  the 
wri^it.  about  tlie  middle  of  the  bow.  Well-known 
instances  of  it  are  the  finale  of  Hftydn*a  Quartet 
in  D  (op.  64,  no.  5) — 


the  quick  passages  in  the  finale  of  Mendelssohn « 
Violin-concerto — 


or  Pagnnini's  Perpetuum  mobile.  The  Spieato  ii 
marked  by  dots  over  the  notes.  The  so  called 
Martel^  (hammered),  indicated  by  da^hes^ 


^^g 


— is  not  really  a  kind  of  springing  bow,  bat 
merely  indicates  that  a  passage  in  to  be  execated 
by  short  strongly  accentuated  strokes  of  the  bow, 
which  however  has  not  actually  to  leave  the 
string  as  in  the  '  springing  bow.' 

3.  The  Saltato,  for  which  the  bow  is  made  to 
fall  down  from  a  considerable  distance,  and  there- 
fore rebounds  much  higher  than  in  the  Spieato. 
This  kind  of  bowing  is  chiefly  used  when  » 
number  of  notes  have  to  be  played  in  one  stroke 
of  the  springing  bow,  as  in  arpeggios  (CWen»  of 
Mendelssohn's  Violin-Concerto),  or  such  phnie 
as  the  first  subject  of  the  Finale  of  the 
work —  --^ 


which,  if  played  as  a  firm  staccato  would  sonnd 
heavy.  Another  well-known  instance  of  the  sal- 
tato  is  the  beginning  of  the  Finale  of  Paganini'i 
first  Concerto. 


P 


P 


J 
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3.  A  kind  of  quick  staccato,  much  empbyed 
by  Paganini  and  the  modern  French  School,  mast 
be  mentioned  here,  because  it  is  really  a  kind 
of  saltato ;  the  bow  being  violently  thrown  down, 
and  so  being  made  to  rebound  a  great  man? 
times  for  a  long  succession  of  notes  in  such  quick 
time  that  their  execution  by  a  firm  staccato  and 
a  separate  movement  of  the  wrist  for  each  note 
would  be  impossible.  [P.D.] 

SPR  tic  HE— proverbs,  or  sentences — are  sanjf 
in  the  Lutheran  service  of  the  Berlin  Cathedral 
after  the  reading  of  the  Epistle  : 

1.  On  New  Year's  Day,  « Herr  (Jott  du  hist 

unser  Zuflucht.* 

2.  On  Good  Friday, 'Um  unser  Sttndenwillen.' 

3.  On  Ascension  day,  'Erhaben  o  Herr.' 

4.  On  Christmas  day,  •Frohlocket,  ihr  Volker.' 


SPRUCHE. 

Mendelssohn  set  these  for  8  part-chorus ;  and 
in  addition  2  more  : — 

5.  For  Passion  week,  *Herr  gedenke  nicht 

unser  Ubeltbaten/ 

6.  For  Advent,  '  Lasset  uns  frohlocken.' 

The  six  form  op.  79  of  his  works.  No.  3  (*  Er- 
haben')  begins  with  the  same  phrase  as  his  1 14th 
Psalm,  op.  51,  but  there  the  resemblance  ceases. 
No.  2  is  dated  Feb.  18,  1844,  and  no.  5  (in 
minims  and  for  4-part  chorus)  Feb.  14, 1844.  and 
each  of  the  two  is  inscribed  *  vor  dem  Alleluja  ' 
— before  the  Alleluia.  They  are  mostly  short, 
the  longest  being  only- 50  bars  in  length.— Schu- 
mann h;is  entitled  one  of  his  little  PF.  pieces 
*  Spruch* ;  but  on  what  ground  is  not  obvious.  [6.] 

SQUARE  PIANO  (Fr.  Piano  carr4;  Ital. 
Pianoforte  a  tavola ;  Germ.  Tafel  (Jtafelfiirmiges) 
Pianoforte),  The  rectangular  or  oblong  piano, 
much  in  vogue  for  domestic  use  until  superseded, 
especially  in  England  and  France,  about  the 
middle  of  this  century  by  the  upright  or  cottage 
piano.  Inventors  were  fortunate  in  having  keyed 
instruments  ready  to  their  hands,  such  as  the 
harpsichord  and  clavichord,  in  whioh  the  problem 
of  resonance  had  long  been  successfully  resolved; 
leaving  touch  as  dominated  by  power,  and  resist- 
ance to  the  inevitably  increased  tension,  as 
distinct  aims  to  pursue.  The  clavichord  became 
the  square  pinno  by  the  addition  of  a  second 
bridge,  and  the  substitution  of  a  simple  hammer- 
nnd-damper  mechanism  for  the  tangents  and 
8tring>cloth  ;  but  the  keys  were  at  first  left 
crooked,  as  in  the  clavichord.  [See  Claviohord.] 

The  wing-shiiped  Grand  piano,  the  *Gravicem- 
balo  col  piano  e  forte '  of  Cristofori,  had  been  in 
existence  50  years  when  the  organ-builder  Frie- 
derici  of  Gera  (171 2-1 779),  the  builder  of  the 
Chenmitz  organ,  is  said  to  have  made  the  first 
Square  piano.  He  named  it  'Fort  Bien,*  a  pun 
on  Forte  Piano.  No  writer  has  described  one  of 
these,  or  appears  to  have  seen  one.  He  may  have 
contrived  the  action  as  an  improvement  on  the 
idea  which  Schroeter  first  published  in  Marpurg 
in  1764,  and  Zumpe  introduced  here  in  1705-6. 
From  comparison  of  dates  and  other  circum- 
Btances,  we  are  however  inclined  to  conclude 
that  Zumpe  did  not  imitate  Friederici,  but  that 
the  latter  may  rather  have  used  that  rudimentary 
German  action  which  Stein  in  the  next  decade 
improved  for  grand  pianos  by  the  addition  of  a 
mechanical  escapement.  [See  Pianoforte,' 
p.  718  a.]  This  action  of  a  centred  hammer  with 
moveable  axis,  the  blow  caused  by  contact  of 
the  hammer-tail  with  a  back-touch,  and  without 
escapement,  exists  in  a  drawing  of  a  patent  of 
Sebastien  £rard*s  dating  as  late  as  1801,^  which 
shows  how  general  this  action  had  been.  M. 
31&hillon  has  kindly  communicated  to  the  writer 

>  It  must  b?  remarked  that  Welcker  ron  Gontersh«u<«n.  whose 
technical  works  (published  IHM  and  U<7a  th«  earlier  much  the  better) 
ub  the  coiutructton  of  the  I'lanoforte  are  worthy  of  prabe.  Is  not 
alwajs  to  be  depended  upon  when  the  question  Is  htstorh^l.  Ue 
•{tributes  thU  nidlmentAry  action,  of  which  he  gives  drawings,  to 
Schroeter  and  the  Sllbermanns— apparently  without  foundation. 

s  Krard's  claim  to  Improvement  was  that  the  trarelllng  dl9ta,iice  of 
the  liammer  could  be  regulated  by  a  springing  back-touch,  by  which 
the  depth  of  front-touch  was  made  to  depend  upon  the  strength 
erpended  by  the  player. 
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that  there  is  still  a  square  piano  existin.^  with 
this  action,  belonging  to  M.  Gosselin,  of  Brussels. 
The  style  of  the  furniture  of  the  case  and  the 
firagments  of  painting  remaining  would  make  this 
instrument  French,  and  place  the  date,  according 
to  these  authorities,  without  doubt  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  Quinze.  It  has  five  stops,  to  raise  the 
dampers  (now  unfortunately  gone)  in  two  sec- 
tions, to  bring  on  a  *  Pianozug '  in  two  sections, 
or,apparently,  as  a  whole.  [See  Sordini.]  The 
natural  keys  are  black.  Now  J.  Andreas  Stein 
worked  in  Paris  about  1 758,  and  later  J.  Heinrich 
Silbermann  of  Strassburg  made  pianos  which 
were  sent  to  Paris  and  highly  thought  of.  We 
regret  that  we  have  no  further  historical  evi- 
dence to  offer  about  this  action,  so  interesting  as 
the  foundation  of  the  celebrated  *  Deutsche  Me- 
chanik'  of  the  Viennese  grand  pianos.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  Square  piano  into  London  by 
Zumpe.  and  its  rapid  popularity,  are  adverted 
to  under  Pianoforte,  where  John  Broad vvood*s 
great  improvement  in  changing  the  position  of 
the  wrestplank  is  also  duly  recognised. 

The  next  important  step  in  the  enlargement 
and  improvement  of  the  Square  piano  appears  to 
have  been  made  in  France  by  Petzold,'  who  in 
I S06,  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  the  products  of 
National  Industry,  exhibited  a  Square  piano 
with  an  extended  soundboard,  an  improvement 
at  first  not  much  noticed,  though  afterwards 
developed  with  great  success,  and  probably  in- 
dependently, by  the  Col  lards  and  Broad  woods  of 
that  time.  Pape  introduced  the  lever  and  notch 
principle  of  the  English  Grand  action  into  the 
Square  piano  action  in  181 7.  Further  improve- 
ment of  the  Square  piano,  in  the  application  of 
metal  to  resist  tension,  etc.,  followed  closely  upon 
that  of  the  Grand ;  and  in  America  theSquare  out- 
stripped the  Grand  by  being  first  experimented 
on  for  the  iron  framing,  the  cross  stringing,  etc., 
which,  through  the  talent  and  energy  of  the 
Meyers,  C  bickerings,  and  Stein  ways,  have  g^iven 
a  distinctive  character  to  the  American  manu- 
facture. The  Americans  brought  their  Squares 
almost  to  the  size  and  power  of  their  Grands,  and 
make  them  still ;  and  with  the  same  tendency  as 
in  Europe,  to  their  being  superseded  entirely  by 
the  smaller  Grands  and  Uprights.  [A  J.H.J 

STABAT  MATER  {Planctui  Beata  Virginia 
Maria ;  The  Lamentation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary).  A  Sequence  or  Prose,  appointed,  in  the 
Roman  Missal,  to  be  sung  between  the  Epistle 
and  the  Gospel,  at  High  Mass,  on  the  Friday  in 
Passion  Week,  and  the  Third  Sunday  in  Sep* 
tember :  and  divided  into  three  portions,  in  the 
Antiphonarium,  for  use,  on  the  same  two  days, 
as  Office  Hymns.  The  Stabat  Mater  is  also 
sung,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  as  an  Offertorium, 
on  the  Thursday  in  Holy  Week  ;  and  it  has  long 
been  the  custom,  both  here  and  on  the  Continent, 
to  interpose  its  separate  stanzas  between  the 

>  GmLLAOm  LCBKIOHT  PtTSOLD,  bom.  according  to  F^tts.  in  178i. 
at  Llchtenhayn.  Sazuny.  was  apprentlcnd  to  Weuzky,  Dresden.  In  1798. 
and  worktid  for  Walther.  Vienna,  from  1803  to  18U6.  In  1H06  he  Joined 
PfellTiar  in  Paris,  a  connection  which  lasted  till  1S14.  According  to 
Welcker.  Pt^ttold  invented  tbe  crank  lerer  action  since  much  used 
by  different  makers. 
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fourteen  divisions  of  the  Stations  of  the  Cross. 
The  Poem  written,  towarJs  the  close  of  the 
13th  century  by  Jacobus  cle  Benedictis,*  is  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  mediaeval  Latin  prose, 
second  only  to  the  '  Dies  ins '  of  Thomas  de 
Celano.  Several  readings  of  it  are  extant;'  the 
one  most  frequently  set  to  Music  being  that 
which  immediately  preceded  its  last  revision  in 
the  Roman  Office  Books.  There  are  also  at 
least  four  distinct  versions  of  its  Plain  Chaunt 
Melody,  apart  from  minor  differences  attribut* 
able  to  local  usage.  The  most  important  nf  these 
is  one  in  the  First  Mode,  given  in  the  Ratisbon 
edition  of  the  Gradual.  The  Ratisbon  Vesperal 
contains  another,  in  the  same  Mode,  but  entirely 
different  The  Mechlin  Office-Books  contain 
yet  another  distinct  form,  in  the  Fourth  Mode. 
Finally,  it  seems  to  have  been  sung,  in  the  15th 
century,  to  a  Melody,  in  the  Thirteenth  Mode, 
known  also  as  '  Comme  feme.* 

Tlie  beauty  of  the  Poem  has  rendered  it  so 
great  a  favourite  with  Composers,  that  the  num- 
ber of  fine  settings  we  possess  is  very  great.  The 
earliest  example  that  demands  special  notice  is 
the  'Stabat  Mater*  of  Joaquin  des  Pr^s,  founded 
upon  the  Canto  fermo  juBt  mentioned,  in  the 
Thirteenth  Mode  transposed.'  So  elaborate  is 
the  construction  of  this  work,  that  not  one  of  the 
roost  highly-developed  of  the  Composer^s  Masses 
surpasses  it.  The  Canto  fermo  is  sustained  by 
the  Tenor,  in  Larges,  Longs,  and  Breves,  through- 
out, while  four  other  Voices  accompany  it,  in 
Florid  Counterpoint,  in  constant  and  ingenious 
Imitation  of  the  most  elaborate  oliaracter. 
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Chapel,  on  the  Thursday  in  Holy  Week,  and  was 
first  published  by  Bumey  in  his  '  La  Musics 
della  Settiinana  Santa,'  on  the  authority  of  s 
copy  given  to  him  by  Santarelli.*  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  Composition  signalises  the  author 
of  the  '  Missa  Paps  Marcelli  '  in  every  page ; 
and,  that  the  opening  phrase,  containing  a  pr»> 
gression  of  three  Major  Chords,  on  a  Bass  de- 
scending by  Major  Seconds,  produces  one  of  th« 
mo^t  original  and  beautiful  effects  ever  beard  in 
Polyphonic  Music. 


i 


Chnnis  I. 


font  a    ■   •     mo  ■  rU 

But  not  even  Josquin's  masterpiece  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  two  grand  settings  of  the 
*  Stabat  Mater*  by  Pulestrina,  either  of  which, 
as  Bainl  observes,  would  alone  have  sufficed  to 
immortalise  him.  The  first  and  best-known  of 
these,  written  for  a  Donble-Choir  of  eight  Voices, 
has  long  been   annually   sung,  in   the  Sistine 

I  Ob.  1906. 

9  See  Daniel**  *  Thesaaros  Hnnnologlcas.*    (Hallt.  ]M1.) 
s  rietro  Aron  quotas  thU  flna  Composition  as  an  eiamplo  of  the 
Fifth  Mudf ;  and  Zariino.  as  one  of  the  Eleventh.  For  an  eiplanation 
of  these  apparent  discrepancies,  see  toI.  it.  p.  S42a,  and  rol.  lii. 
p.  Wl  a.  In  foot'Dote.    The  wurk  wa«  first  printed  in  Tetruect's  '  Mo- 
tetti  della  (kirona.'  Lib.  ill.  No.  6  (Fotsombrone.  1A19).    About  forty  i 
yvxn  ago,  Ghorou  reprinted  it  in  Score.  In  I'ariii ;  and  in  ISKl  it  was 
given  in  th<*  Notinibeilajrn  to  Ambru^'s  '  Ge«chichte  der  Huslk,'  Pl  8L  ' 
The '  Uluck  Socleij '  performed  It.  In  Loudon,  ou  Mar  24. 188L  i 
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Palestrina's  second  'Stabat  Mater*  is  writteo 
for  twelve  Voices,  disposed  in  three  Choirs ;  and 
is,  in  every  way,  a  worthy  companion  to  the  pre- 
ceding work  *  Ambros,  indeed,  denies  its  so- 
then  ticity,  and,  on  the  authoiity  of  an  estiy 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  Altaemps-Ottoboni  Col- 
lection in  the  Library  of  the  Collegio  BomsDo, 
refers  it  to  Felice  Anerio,  notwithstanding  Baisi  i 
decisive  verdict  in  its  favour :  but,  the  intenisl 
evidence  afforded  by  the  work  itself  is  enough  to 
remove  all  doubt  on  the  subject.  It  is  n<»t  oalj 
a  genuine  work,  but  one  of  the  finest  Palestrins 
ever  wrote.  For  the  effect  produced  by  the  udIob 
of  the  three  Choirs,  at  the  words,  *  O  quam  tristis.' 
as  well  as  the  manner  of  their  alternation,  is 
other  parts  of  the  Sequence,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  work  itself,  in  the  7th  Tolume  of 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel's  complete  edition. 

Few  modern  settings  of  the  'Stabat  Mater,' 
with  Orchestral  Accoroi)animent6,  are  finer  thsa 
(i)  that  by  Pergolesi,  for  Soprano  and  Contralto, 
accompanied  by  Strings  and  Organ  (to  whid 
Paisiello  afterwards  supplied  'Additional  Ac- 
companiments* for  Wind),    (a)  Haydn's  *  Stabst 

4  It  was  afterwards  published.  In  Paris  by  CIioroD :  and  by  AVvl 
In  his '  Raccolta  dl  Huslea  sacra,'  vol.  vl.  (Roma.  1M5.)  It  has  ciatt 
appeared  in  vol.  vit  of  Bnitkopf' s  complete  edition.  K(v  u  IhW^ 
eating  cridclMU  upon  It  see  Oultbichef's  'Mourelle  Mocraiiitode 
Moiart,'  ii.  72.  He  wa>  peihapa  the  Srst  to  call  att«ntl»D  to  it.  It 
has  been  recently  edited,  with  marks  of  cxpreaalon.  Intrvdiietica  a( 
solo  voices,  and  other  changes,  by  Wa^er. 

•  Fhvt  printed  In  Alfieri's '  Baccolta,*  rol.  tIL  (Boma,  UK). 
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Mater*  is  a  treasury  of  refined  and  graceful 
Melody.  (3)  Next  in  importance  to  this  we 
must  rank  a  very  fine  one,  for  six  Voices,  with 
Accompaniments  for  two  Violins,  three  Viole, 
Basso,  and  Organo,  composed  by  StefTani,  who 
presented  it  to  the '  Academy  of  Antient  Musick* 
in  London,  on  his  election  as  Honorary  President 
for  life,  in  1724.  (4)  Clari  wrote  another  beau- 
tiful one,  which  is  among  the  Fitzwilliam  MSS. 
at  Cambridj^e.  (5)  A  nearly  contemporary  work, 
byAstorga,  is  one  of  the  best  Italian  productions 
of  its  period.'  (6)  Winter's  Stabat  Mater  may  be 
taken  as  a  happy  example  of  his  refined  and  grace- 
ful style ;  and,  if  not  a  great  work,  is  at  least 
a  remaikably  plea«ing  one.  (7f  8,  9,  10)  The 
Royal  College  of  Mueic  possefses  a  Stabat  Mater 
k  3  by  Pietro  Raimondi;  with  one  composed 
by  Padre  Vito,  in  1783,  and  two  others,  by 
Gesualdo  Lanza,  and  the  Spanish  Composer^ 
Angelo  Inzenga.  (11)  The  Chevalier  Neukomm 
also  wrote  one  which  was  very  popular  among 
bis  disciples.  (12)  Very  difi'erent  from  all  these 
is  the  setting  of  the  text  which  has  made  its 
words  familiar  to  thousands,  if  not  millions,  who 
would  never  otherwise  have  heard  of  them. 
We  do  not  pause  to  enquire  whether  the  sensuous 
beauty  of  Rossini's  *  Stabat  Mater '  is  worthy  of 
the  subject,  or  not :  but  we  do  say,  of  critics 
who  judge  it  harshly,  and  dilettanti  who  can 
listen  to  it  unmoved,  that  they  must  either  be 
casehardened  by  pedantry,  or  destitute  of  all  'ear 
for  Music'  (13)  Yet,  even  this  does  not  repre- 
sent the  latest  interpretation  of  these  beautiful 
verses,  which  have  been  illustrated,  in  still  more 
modem,  and  very  different  musical  phraseology, 
by  Dvorftk.»  [W.S.K.] 

STACCATO  (Ital.;  Ger.  ahgestossen),  'de- 
tached,' in  contradistinction  to  UgatOt  *  connected.' 
Tb^  notes  of  a  staccato  passage  are  made  short, 
and  separated  from  each  other  by  intervals  of 
silence.  Staccato  effects  are  obtained  on  the 
pianoforte  by  raising  the  hand  from  the  keys 
immediately  after  striking,  usually  by  a  rapid 
action  of  the  wrist  (this  is  called  '  wrist-touch '), 
though  sometimes,  especially  in  fortimmo,  from 
the  elbow ;  and  there  is  also  a  third  kind  of 
Btaccato-touch  called  'finger-staccato,'  which  is 
less  frequently  used,  and  which,  as  described  by 
Hummel,  consists  in  *  hurrying  the  fingers  away 
from  the  keys,  very  lightly  and  in  an  inward 
direction.'  This  kind  of  touch  is  of  course  only 
applicable  to  passages  of  single  notes. 

On  stringed  instruments  staccato  passage  are 
generally  bowed  with  a  separate  stroke  to  each 
note,  but  an  admirable  staccato  can  also  be  pro- 
duced, especially  in  solo  music,  by  means  of  a 
series  of  rapid  jerks  from  the  wrist,  the  bow 
travelling  meanwhile  in  one  direction,  from  the 
point  to  the  nut.  [See  also  Paoanini,  vol.  ii. 
p.  632.]  Staccato  on  wind  instruments  is  ef- 
fected by  a  rapid  thrusting  forward  of  the  tongue, 
so  as  to  stop  the  current  of  air ;  and  in  singing,  a 
staccato  sound  is  produced  by  an  impulse  from 

I  Published  In  icon  by  Breltkopr  *  Hirtcl  (\tfr9). 
t  '  HtabAt  Maler  fQr  Soli.  Chor.  u.  Orchvster'  (Simrock.  1^).    Per- 
formed by  the  Louduc  Mutlcal  Sucletjr,  March  l{e$3. 


the  throat  upon  an  open  vowel,  and  instantly 
checked.  A  striking  example  of  vocal  staccato 
occurs  in  Mozart's  air,  'Gli  angui  d'inftrrno,' 
from  'Die  Zauberflote.'  Upon  the  harp,  or  any 
similar  instrument,  and  likewise  upon  the  drum, 
a  staccato  note  requires  the  immediate  application 
of  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  the  vibrating  string  or 
parchment,  to  stop  the  sound. 

The  signs  of  staccato  are  pointed  dashes  '  *  *  ', 
or  round  dots  •  •  •  •,  placed  over  or  under  the 
notes,  the  former  indicating  a  much  shorter  and 
sharper  sound  than  the  latter.  [See  Dash,  vol.  i. 
p.  431.]  But  besides  the  difference  thus  shown, 
the  actual  duration  of  staccato  notes  depends  to 
some  extent  upon  their  written  length.  Thus 
in  the  following  example  the  minims  must  be 
played  longer  than  the  crotchets  (though  no 
exact  proportion  need  be  observed),  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  both  are  marked  staccato  alike  :< — 

Bkbthovbn,  Sonata  Pathdtiqiie. 


When  dots  placed  over  or  under  notes  are 
covered  by  a  curved  line,  an  effect  is  intended 
which  is  of  great  value  in  the  rendering  of 
expressive  and  cantabile  phrases.  This  is  called 
mezzo  staccato  (half-detached),  and  the  notes 
are  sustained  for  nearly  their  full  value,  and 
separated  by  a  scarcely  appreciable  interval. 
On  stringed  and  wind  instruments  indeed  they 
are  frequently  not  separated  at  all,  but  are 
attacked  with  a  certain  slight  emphasis  which  is 
instantly  weakened  again,  so  as  to  produce  almost 
the  effect  of  disconnection ;  on  the  pianoforte 
however  they  must  of  necessity  be  separated, 
though  but  for  an  instant,  and  they  are  played 
with  a  close  firm  pressure,  and  with  but  little 
percussion.  The  following  is  an  example  of  the 
use  of  mezzo  staccato,  with  its  rendering,  as  nearly 
as  it  is  possible  to  represent  it  in  notes  : — 


Bbbthovxk,  Sonata  in  C,  Op.  53. 


Written, 


Plaved 


Marcato  ma  piano. 


*/</' 


When  a  movement  is  intended  to  be  staccato 
throughout,  or  nearly  so,  the  word  is  usually 
written  at  the  commencement,  with  the  tempo- 
indication.  Thus  Mendelssohn's  Prelude  in  B 
minor,  op.  35,  no.  3,  is  markeil  *  Prestissimo  Stac- 
cato,' and  Handel's  Chorus,  *  Let  us  break  their 
bonds  asunder,'  is  'Allegro  e  staccato.'      [F.T.] 

STADLER,  Albert,  intimate  friend  of  Schu- 
bert's, bom  at  Steyer  in  Upper  Austria,  April  4, 
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1 794,  learned  mnsic  from  F.  Weigl  and  Wawra. 
From  i8i2toi8i7he  studied  law  at  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Vienna,  and  was  also  at  the  Imperial 
Convict,  where  he  formed  a  close  friendship  with 
Schubert.  [See  vol.  iii.  p.  321  6.]  In  1817  he 
became  a  government  official  in  his  native  town, 
where  he  was  frequently  visited  by  Schubert 
and  Vogl.  Music  was  a  constant  occupation  at 
their  common  lodgings,  and  at  houses  where  the 
three  were  intimate,  and  they  made  excursions  in 
the  neighbourhood.  [See  vol.  iii.  p.  331  b.]  In 
1 8a I  Stadler  moved  to  Linz,  where  he  became 
secretary,  and  in  1833  honorary  member,  of  the 
Musikvereln.  After  a  residence  at  Salzburg  as 
commissary  of  the  district  he  retired  with  the 
title  of  Statthaltereirath  and  the  Imperial  order 
of  Franz-Joseph.  At  Salzbux^  he  was  made  afi 
honorary  member  of  the  Cathedral  Musikverein, 
and  of  the  Mozarteum.  Stadler  was  an  in- 
dustrious  composer,  but  only  part  of  his  Lieder 
have  been  engraved.  They  include  settings  of 
poems  by  Pichtler,  Leitner,  Kaltenbrunner, 
Heine,  Eurich,  Komer,  and  Pannasch.  [C.  F.P.] 
STADLER,  Maximilian,  Abbot,  a  sound 
and  solid  composer,  born  August  4,  1748,  at 
Melk,  in  Lower  Austria.  At  ten  became  a 
chorister  in  the  monastery  of  Lilienfeld,  where 
he  learnt  music,  completing  his  education  in  the 
Jesuit  College  at  Vienna.  In  1766  he  joined 
the  Benedictines  at  Melk,  and  after  taking 
priest's  orders  worked  as  a  parish-priest  and 
professor  till  1786,  when  the  Emperor  Joseph, 
who  had  noticed  his  organ-playing,  made  him 
abbot  first  of  Lilienfeld,  and  three  years  later  of 
Kremsmunster.  Here  his  prudence  averted  the 
suppression  of  that  then  famous  astronomical 
observatory.  After  this  he  lived  at  various 
country  houses,  then  privately  at  Linz,  and 
finally  settled  in  Vienna.  Haydn  and  Mozart 
had  been  old  friends  of  his,  and  at  the  request 
of  the  widow  he  put  Mozart's  musical  remains 
in  order,  and  copied  from  the  autograph  score 
^  of  the  '  Requiem,'  the  Requiem  and  Kyrie,  and 
the  Dies  irae,  both  copy  and  original  being  now 
in  the  Hofbibliothek  at  Vienna.  [See  vol.  ii. 
p.  402  a.]  He  also  came  forward  in  defence  of 
the  Requiem  against  Gottfried  Weber,  in  two 
pamphlets — *  Vertheidigung  der  Echtheit  des 
Mozart'schen  Requiem'  (Vienna  1826),  and 
*  Nachtrag  zur  Vertheidigung,'  etc.  (lb.  1827). 
Stadler  was  an  excellent  contrapuntist,  and 
an  authority  in  musical  literature  and  history. 
His  printed  compositions  include,  Sonatas  and 
fugues  for  PF.  and  organ ;  part-songs ;  two  re- 
quiems; several  masses;  a  Te  Deum;  'Die 
Friihlingsfeier,'  cantata,  with  orchestra,  to  Elop- 
stock's  words ;  psalms,  misereres,  responsec, 
offertories,  etc. ;  also  a  response  to  Haydn's 
farewell-card  for  two  voices  and  PF.  [See 
vol.  i.  p.  715.]  Among  his  numerous  MSS.  are 
fine  choruses  for  Collin's  tragedy,  'Polyxena.' 
Stadler's  greatest  work,  'Die  Befreiung  von 
Jerusalem,'  an  oratorio  in  two  parts,  wonis  by 
Heinrich  and  Matthaus  von  Collin,  was  given 
with  great  success  in  1816  at  the  annual  extra 
concert  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde, 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  propoeed  Conservatoriom, 
and  in  1829  at  Zurich. 

Stadler  died  in  Vienna  Not.  8,  1833,  highly 
esteemed  both  as  man  and  musician.      [C.F.P.] 

STAFFORD,  William  Cookb.  a  native  of 
York,  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1830  a  121&0. 
volume  entitled  'A  History  of  Muaic,'  a  work 
chiefly  noted  for  its  inaccuracy,  but  which 
notwithstanding  was  translated  into  French 
(lamo.  Paris,  1832)  and  German  (Svo.  Weimar, 
1835).  [W.H.H.] 

ST  AG  GINS,  Nicholas,  was  taught  music  bj 
his  father,  a  musician  of  little  standing.  Although 
of  slender  ability  he  won  the  favour  of  Charles  II, 
who,  in  1682,  appointed  him  Master  of  the  King's 
Band  of  Music ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  Univer 
sity  of  Cambridge,  upon  the  King's  request,  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  Mus.  Doc.  The 
performance  of  the  customary  exercise  being  dis* 
pensed  with,  great  dissatisfaction  was  occasioned, 
to  allay  which  Staggins,  in  July  1684,  perfonned 
an  exercise,  whereupon  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Music  in  the  University,  being  the  first  who 
held  that  office.  Staggins  composed  the  Odes  for 
William  Ill's  birthday  in  1693  and  1694,  and  for 
Queen  Anne's  birthday,  1705.  Songs  by  him  we 
contained  in  'Choice  Ayres,  Songs  and  Dialognei^' 
1675,  ^^^  other  collections  of  the  time,  and  s 
dialogue,  '  How  unhappy  a  lover  am  I,*  oomposed 
for  Dryden  s  '  Conquest  of  Granada,*  Part  H,  is 
included  in  J.  S.  Smith's  'Musica  Aintiqua.'  He 
died  in  1705.  [W.H.H.] 

STAINER,  Jacob,  a  celebrated  German  vio- 
lin-maker, bom  at  Absam,  a  village  near  HsUi 
about  one  German  mile  from  Innsbriick,  July  14, 
162 1 ;  died  16S3.  According  to  one  story,  the  boy 
had  a  love  of  music,  which  induced  the  parish 
priest  to  send  him  to  an  organ-builder  at  Inns- 
briick. This  trade,  however,  he  found  too  laboriooi. 
He  therefore  took  to  making  stringed  instruments, 
serving  his  apprenticeship  to  an  Innsbriick  'Lao- 
tenmacher ' ;  after  which  he  proceeded  to  travel, 
after  the  usual  fiishion  of  German  apprentices. 
In  the  course  of  his  travels,  according  to  the 
story,  he  visited  and  worked  at  Cremona  and 
other  places  in  Italy;  and  the  common  stoiy 
is  that  he  worked  under  Antonius  or  NicholM 
Amati,  and  afterwards  spent  some  time  at  Venice, 
where  he  wrought  in  the  shop  of  Vimercati.  Of 
all  this,  however,  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evi- 
dence. It  may  be  said  that  violins  are  in  existenoe, 
signed  by  Slainer  and  dated  from  Cremona:  bat 
thrae  are  now  believed  to  be  spurious.  Probably 
he  found  Italian  violins  in  use  among  the  Italian 
musicians  at  the  court  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
Charles,  Count  of  the  Tyrol,  at  Innsbruck,  and 
after  examining  their  construction  and  contoast- 
ing  them  with  the  rude  workmanship  of  the 
ordinary  German  Lautenmacher,  conceived  the 
idea  of  making  violins  on  Italian  principles.  He 
began  at  a  very  early  age,  if  we  may  trust  an 
apparently  genuine  label  dated  1641.  His  r^n- 
tation  was  very  quickly  made,  for  in  1643,  ac- 
cording to  the  'Jahres-Bericht  des  Museums  in 
Salzburg'  for  1858,  he  sold  a  'Viola  Bastazda'to 
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the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg  for  30  florins.  It  is, 
however,  possible  that  there  maybe  a  mistake  as 
to  this  date.  He  married  in  1645  Mai^aret  Holz- 
hammer,  by  whom  he  had  eight  daughters,  and 
one  son,  who  died  in  infancy.  Henceforward  to 
his  death,  in  1683.  the  life  of  Stainer  shows  little 
variety.  He  made  a  great  number  of  stringed 
instruments  of  all  sorts,  which  he  chiefly  sold  at 
the  markets  and  fairs  of  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Hall.  The  forests  of '  Haselfichte  *  [see  Klotz]  , 
which  clothe  the  slopes  of  the  Lafatsch  and  the 
Gleirscb,  supplied  him  with  the  finest  material 
in  the  world  for  his  purpose ;  and  tradition  says 
that  Stainer  would  walk  through  the  forest  carry- 
ing a  sledge-hammer,  with  which  he  struck  the 
stems  of  the  trees  to  test  their  resonance ;  and 
at  the  £ftlling  of  timber  on  the  mountain-slopes, 
Stainer  would  station  himself  at  some  spot  where 
he  could  hear  the  note  yielded  by  the  tree  as  it 
rebounded  from  the  mountain  side.  In  1648  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand  Charles  paid  a  visit  to  Hall, 
in  the  course  of  which  Stainer  exhibited  and 
played  upon  his  fiddles,  and  the  Archduke  thence- 
forth to  his  death  in  1662  became  his  constant 
patron.  Ten  years  later  he  received  by  diploma 
the  title  of  Hof-geigenmacher  to  the  Archduke, 
and  in  1669  (Jan.  9)  the  office  was  renewed  to 
him  by  a  fresh  diploma  on  the  lapse  of  the  county 
of  Tyrol  to  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  Stainer  seems 
to  have  been  always  in  embarrassed  circum- 
stances, owing  partly  to  his  dealings  with  Solo- 
mon Hiibmer,  a  Jew  of  Kirchdorf,  with  whom 
he  was  constantly  at  law.  In  1669,  having  fallen 
under  a  suspicion  of  Lutheranism,  he  was  im- 
prisoned and  forced  to  recant.  In  1672  he  sold 
»  viola  da  gamba  and  two  tenor  viols  at  Salzburg 
for  72  florins,  and  in  1675  at  the  same  place  a 
violin  for  22  fl.  4  kr.  He  was  still  at  work  in 
1677,  in  which  year  he  made  two  fine  instru- 
ments for  the  monastery  of  St.  Georgenburg. 
Soon  after  this  date  he  ceased  from  his  labours. 
In  the  same  year  he  presented  an  ineffectual 
petition  to  the  Emperor  for  pecuniary  assistance. 
In  his  latter  years  Stainer  became  of  unsound 
mind,  in  which  condition  he  died  in  1683,  leaving 
his  wife  and  several  daughters  surviving  him  : 
and  in  1684  his  house  was  sold  by  his  creditors, 
his  family  having  disclaimed  his  property  on 
account  of  the  debts  with  which  it  was  burdened. 
His  wife  died  in  great  poverty  in  1689.  There 
is  therefore  no  truth  whatever  in  the  story  of 
his  retirement  after  the  death  of  his  wife  to  a 
Senedictine  monastery,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
devoted  himself  to  the  manufacture  of  a  certain 
number  of  violins  of  surpassing  excellence,  which 
he  presented  to  the  Electors  and  the  Emperor. 
Stainer  undoubtedly  made  violins,  probably  of 
special  excellence,  for  the  orchestras  of  some  of 
the  Electors ;  but  such  instruments  were  made 
and  sold  in  the  ordinary  way  of  trade.  In  course 
of  time,  when  one  of  his  best-finished  instru- 
ments turned  up,  the  contrast  between  it  and 
the  crowd  of  common  ones  which  bore  his  name 
caused  it  to  be  looked  on  as  one  of  these  *  Elector 
Violins.*  These  violins,  however,  cannot  have  been 
the  work  of  his  last  years,  during  which  he  was 
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insane,  and  had  to  be  confined  in  his  house  at 
Absam,  where  the  wooden  bench  to  which  he 
was  chained  is  still  to  be  seen. 

Stainer's  place  in  the  history  of  German  fiddle- 
making  is  strongly  marked,  and  it  accounts  for 
his  fame  and  his  substantial  success.  He  was 
the  first  to  introduce  into  Germany  those  Italian 
principles  of  construction  which  are  the  secret 
of  sonority.  The  d^ree  of  originality  with  which 
Stainer  is  to  be  credited  cannot  be  precisely  de- 
termined. Some  trace  his  model  to  the  early 
Tyrolese  viol-makers,  but  in  the  opinion  of  other 
authorities  the  peculiarities  of  the  Stainer  violins 
are  strictly  original.  As  a  mere  workman  Stainer 
is  entitled  to  the  highest  rank,  and  if  he  had  but 
chosen  a  better  model,  his  best  instruments  would 
have  equalled  those  of  Stradivari  us  himself.  Like 
that  celebrated  maker  he  was  famous  for  the  great 
number  as  well  as  the  excellence  of  his  produc- 
tions. He  made  an  immemte  number  of  instru- 
ments, some  more,  and  others  less,  finely  finished, 
but  all  substantially  of  the  same  model :  and 
the  celebrity  which  he  gained  caused  his  pattern 
to  be  widely  copied,  in  U  ermany,  in  England  [see 
London  Violin-makers],  and  even  in  Italy,  at 
a  time  when  Stradivarius  and  Joseph  Guarnerius 
were  producing  instruments  in  all  respects  enor- 
mously superior.  This  endured  more  or  less  for 
a  century ;  but  the  fashion  passed  away,  and  his 
imitators  took  to  imitating  those  Italian  makers 
whose  constructive  principles  he  had  adopted. 
All  Stainer  s  works  bear  his  peculiar  impress.  The 
main  design  bears  a  rough  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  Amati,  but  the  model  is  higher;  the 
belly,  instead  of  forming  a  finely-rounded  ridge, 
is  flattened  at  the  top,  and  declines  abruptly  to 
the  margins ;  the  middle  curves  are  shallow  and 
ungraceful ;  the  /-holes  are  shorter,  and  have  a 
square  and  somewhat  mechanical  cut;  the  top 
and  bottom  volutes  of  the  /'s  are  rounder  and 
more  nearly  of  a  size  than  in  the  Cremona  in^tru- 
ments,  but  the  wood  is  of  the  finest  quality,  the 
finish,  though  varying  in  the  different  classes 
of  instruments,  invariably  indicates  a  rapid  and 
masterly  hand ;  and  the  varnish  is  always  rich 
and  lustrous.  It  is  of  all  colours,  from  a  deep 
thick  brown  to  a  fine  golden  amber,  equal  to  that 
of  Cremona :  and  in  hb  best  works  the  exterior 
alone  would  justify  the  celebrity  of  the  maker. 
But  to  understand  the  secret  of  Stainer's  success 
the  violin  must  be  opened,  and  it  then  appears 
that  the  thicknesses  of  the  wood  and  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  blocks  and  linings  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  Cremona  makers.  The  difference  will 
become  more  obvious  when  an  old  German  viol  is 
examined.  It  will  be  found  that  the  older  Gemuui 
makers,  though  they  finished  their  instruments 
with  great  care  and  sometimes  with  laborious 
ornament,  settled  their  dimensions  and  thick- 
ne^es  by  guess,  and  used  no  linings  at  all. 
Stainer*B  instruments  are  poor  in  respect  of  tone. 
The  combination  of  height  and  flatness  in  the 
model  diminishes  the  intensity  of  the  tone,  though 
it  produces  a  certain  sweetness  and  flexibility. 
Popular  as  the  model  once  was,  the  verdict  of 
musicians  is  now  unanimous  against  it,  aud  the 
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Stftiner  instruments  are  now  valued  leas  for  prac- 
tical use  than  as  curiosities.  The  violins,  which 
are  found  of  three  different  sizes,  are  the  best 
worth  having ;  the  tenors  are  good  for  little. 
The  violins  are  abundant  enough,  even  after 
allowing  for  the  vast  number  of  spurious  instni* 
ments  which  pass  under  the  maker's  name ;  but 
they  yary  greatly  in  value,  according  to  their 
class,  and  the  condition  in  which  they  are.  Their 
value  has  greatly  decreased  during  the  present 
century.  A  fine  specimen  that  would  have 
brought  £ioo  a  century  ago  will  now  scarcely 
produce  £20,  and  the  inferior  instrnments  have 
depreciated  in  proportion.  Small  instruments  of 
the  common  sort,  which  may  be  bought  very 
cheap,  are  useful  for  children.  Stainer's  best 
instruments  have  written  labels :  some  of  the 
common  ones  have  in  very  small  Roman  letter- 
press in  the  middle  of  a  large  slip  of  paper, 
'Jacobus  Stainer  in  Absom  prope  Oenipontum 
Anno  (1678).'  It  is  not  impossible  that  some 
of  these  may  have  been  made  by  other  hands 
under  his  direction.  [E.J.P.] 

STAINER,  Marcus,  brother  of  the  last- 
mentioned,  a  celebrated  Tyrolese  violin-maker. 
Mark  Stainer  learned  his  trade  from  Jacob,  and 
set  up  for  himself  at  the  village  of  Laufen.  The 
famous  Florentine  player  Veracini  had  two  violins 
by  this  maker,  christened  *St.  Peter*  and  *St. 
Paul,*  and  he  reckoned  them  superior  to  all  Italian 
violins.  In  sailing  from  London  to  Leghorn  in 
I746yeracini  was  shipwrecked  and  the  fiddles 
were  lost.  The  instruments  of  this  maker  are 
extremely  rare.  They  are  made  of  unusually  fine 
material,  covered  with  dark  varnish,  of  somewhat 
lai^e  size,  and  are  sweet  though  decidedly  feeble 
in  tone.  Like  those  of  Jacob  Stainer,  they  usually 
contain  written  labels.  One  of  these  runs  thus : 
'Marcus  Stainer,  Bilrger  und  Geigenmacher  in 
Kiirstein  anno  1659.'  Occasionally  Marcus  Stainer 
yielded  to  an  obvious  temptation,  and  sold  his 
violins  under  the  name  of  his  more  famous 
brother.'  [E.J.P.] 

STAINER,  John,  Mus.  Doc.,  son  of  a  school- 
master, was  bom  in  London,  June  6, 1840,  entered 
the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  1847 — by 
which  time  he  was  already  a  remarkable  player 
and  an  excellent  sight-singer — and  remained  there 
till  1856,  very  often  taking  the  organ  on  occasion. 
In  1854  he  was  appointed  organist  and  choir- 
master of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Peter,  Paul's  Wharf, 
of  which  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Coward,  classical  master 
to  the  choristers,  was  Rector.  At  the  same  time 
he  learnt  harmony  from  Mr.  Bay  ley,  master  of  St. 
Paul's  boys,  and  counterpoint  from  Dr.  Steggall, 
for  whom  he  sang  the  soprano  part  in  his  Mus. 
Doc.  exercise  at  Cambridge  in  1852.  Through  the 
liberality  of  Miss  Hackett  he  received  a  course 
of  lessons  on  the  organ  from  George  Cooper  at 
St.  Sepulchre^s.  In  1856  he  was  selected  by 
Sir  F.  Ouseley  as  oi^anist  of  his  then  newly- 
founded  college  at  Tenbury,  where  he  remained 
for  some  time.  In  1859  ^®  matriculated  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  took  the  degree  of 
Mus.  Bac.     Shortly  after,  he  left  Tenbury  for 
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Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  aflar  six  monthi 
trial  he  succeeded  Mr.  Blyth  as  oiiganist  and 
informator  chori$tairum.  He  then  entered  St 
Edmund  Hall  as  a  resident  undergraduate,  and 
while  discharging  his  duties  »t  Masj^dalen,  wosked 
for  his  B.A.  degree  in  Arts,  which  he  took  ia 
Trinity  Term,  1863.  Meantime,  on  the  destli 
of  Stephen  Elvey,  he  had  been  appointed  organisi 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  was  oondueior 
of  a  flourishing  College  Mosical  Society  and  of 
another  association  at  Exeter  College.  But 
nothing  interfered  with  his  duties  at  Slsgdalen, 
where  he  raised  the  choir  to  a  very  high  state  of 
efficiency.  In  1S65  he  proceeded  to  his  Maa  Doc. 
degree,  and  in  i860  to  his  M.A.,  and  became  one 
of  the  examiners  for  musical  degrees.  In  i S72  ht 
left  Oxford  and  succeeded  Mr.  Goes  (afterwards 
Sir  John)  as  organist  of  St.  Paurs  CathedrsL 
The  services  were  at  that  time  by  no  means  what 
they  should  have  been ;  but  Stainer  possessed  the 
confidence  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  his  hard 
work,  knowledge,  and  tact,  have  at  last  brougiit 
them  to  the  pitch  of  excellence  which  is  nosr  eo 
well  known  in  London. 

Dr.  Stainer  has  not  confined  his  activity  to  his 
own  University.  He  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  musical  studies  at  Cambridge,  and  for  two 
years  was  also  examiner  for  the  degree  of  Mas. 
Doc.  there.  He  is  further  examiner  for  musicsl 
degrees  in  the  University  of  London  ;  is  as 
Hon.  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music; 
and  Hon.  Fellow  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  College;  s 
Vice-President  of  the  College  of  Organists,  and 
a  Vice-President  of  the  Musical  AnociaUon.  of 
which  he  was  virtually  the  founder.  He  was  s 
juror  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1880,  and  at  iti 
close  was  decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
He  was  attached  to  the  National  Training  School. 
London,  as  a  Professor  of  Organ  and  Harmony, 
from  its  foundation,  and  at  Easter  1881  succeeded 
Mr.  Sullivan  as  Principal.  In  1883  he  soc* 
ceeded  Mr.  HuUah  as  Inspector  of  Music  in  the 
Elementary  Schools  of  England  for  the  Privj 
Council.  He  is  also  a  Member  of  Council  oi 
the  Royal  College  of  Music.  His  compositiuos 
embrace  an  oratorio,  'Gideon,'  and  a  cantata 
*  The  Daughter  of  Jairus,*  composed  by  reqoesi 
for  the  Worcester  Festival  of  September  1878, 
two  complete  cathedral  services,  and  16  anthem 
He  is  the  author  of  the  two  very  popular  i*»ftinah 
of  Harmony  and  the  Organ  in  Novello*8  series 
and  of  a  work  on  Bible  music,  and  is  part  editor, 
with  W.  A.  Barrett,  of  a  '  Dictionary  of  Musicsl 
Terms '  (Novello,  1876).  Dr.  SUiner  is  beloved 
and  esteemed  by  all  who  know  him,  and  is  u 
admirable  and  efficient  musician  in  idl  brmnchcir 
but  his  great  excellence  resides  in  his  organ-plsj* 
ing,  and  especially  his  accompaniments,  which  ar* 
unsurpassed.  He  is  a  shining  example  of  tbt 
excellent  foundation  of  sound  musical  knowled$a 
which  may  be  got  out  of  the  various  duties  sad 
shifts  of  the  life  of  a  clever  chorister  in  one  of  our 
cathedrals ;  and  by  which  both  he  and  his  friend 
Arthur  Sullivan  benefited,  as  they  perhaps  coold 
not  have  benefited  by  any  mote  regular  coone 
of  study.  [G.) 
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STAMATY,  Camille  Marib,  son  of  a  Greek 
father  and  a  very  musical  French  mother,  was 
bom  at  Rome,  March  23,  i8i  i.  After  the  death 
of  his  fftther  in  1818  his  mother  returned  to 
France,  remained  some  time  at  Dijon,  and  finally 
went  to  Paris.  There,  after  long  coquetting 
between  music  and  business  as  a  profession, 
Stamaty,  in  1828,  took  an  employe's  post  in  the 
Prefecture  of  the  Seine.  But  music  retained  its 
influence  on  him,  and  under  Fessy  and  Kalk- 
brenner  he  became  a  remarkable  player.  An 
attack  of  rheumatism  forced  hun  from  playing 
to  the  study  of  composition.  In  March  1835  he 
made  his  first  public  appearance  in  a  concert, 
the  programme  of  which  contained  a  concerto 
and  other  pieces  of  his  composition.  This  led  to 
his  being  much  sought  after  as  a  teacher.  But 
he  was  not  satisfied,  and  in  Sept.  1836  went  to 
Licipzig,  attracted  doubtless  by  the  fame  of  Men- 
delsohn and  Schumann,  then  both  resident  there 
(Mendelssohn  Family,  iL  20).  After  a  short 
course  of  instruction  from  Mendelssohn,  he  re- 
turned to  Paris  early  in  1837,  and  introduced 
much  more  classical  music — Bach,  Mozart,  Bee- 
thoven, etc. — into  his  programmes.  In  1846  he 
lost  his  mother,  in  1848  he  married,  in  1862  was 
made  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  on 
April  19.  1870,  closed  a  long  career  of  usefulness 
and  enthusiasm.  From  a  crowd  of  pupils  it  is 
sufficient  to  name  Gottschalk  and  Saint  Saens. 
His  most  permanent  works  are  educational — '  Le 
Rhythme  des  doigts,'  much  praised ;  '  Etudes 
progressives'  (op.  37-39);  'Etudes  conoertantes ' 
(ops.  46,  ^7);  'Esquisse'  (op.  19);  *  Etudes  pit- 
toresques  (op.  21)  ;  'Six  Etudes  caracteristiques 
sur  Ob^ron,'  and  1 2  transcriptions  entitled  *  Sou- 
venir du  Conservatoire.' 

Besides  these,  his  solo  sonatas  in  F  minor  and 
C  minor,  a  PF.  trio  (op.  12),  a  concerto  in  A 
minor,  and  other  works,  were  much  esteemed  at 
the  time.  The  concerto  and  some  brilliant  vari- 
ations on  an  original  theme  (op.  3),  are  reviewed 
very  favourably  by  Schumann  (Ges.  Schriften, 
ii  155.  181).  [G.] 

STAMITZ.  A  Bohemian  musical  family  of 
much  renown  in  the  i8th  century,  (i)  Johamx 
Kabl,  bom  1 719,  son  of  the  schoolmaster  at 
Deutschbrod ;  a  man  evidently  of  great  originality 
and  force.  About  1 745  he  became  leading  violin 
and  director  of  chamber-music  to  the  Elector  of 
Mannheim,  and  remained  there  till  his  death  in 
1 76 1.  He  wrote  much  music  for  the  violin, 
which  shows  him  to  have  been  a  great  and 
brilliant  player.  Six  concertos,  3  sets  of  6 
sonatas,  and  some  solo  exercises,  giving  the  efiect 
of  duets,  were  published  at  Paris,  and  21  con- 
certos and  9  solos  are  still  in  MS.  He  also 
wrote  symphonies,  of  which  6  are  published  and 
II  in  MS.,  as  well  as  concertos  and  sonatas  for 
the  harpsichord.  There  is  no  chance  now  of 
hearing  any  of  Stamitz*s  orchestral  works ;  but 
it  is  obvious  from  Bumey*s  account  ('Present 
State,'  i.  95,  96)  that  they  were  a  great  advance 
in  effect  and  expression  on  anything  that  pre- 
ceded them.  (2)  His  brother  ThaddjBUB,  bom 
1 721,  was  a  great  cello-player,  also  in  the 
▼OL.  ra.  PT.  6. 
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Mannheim  band.  He  became  a  priest,  rose  to 
many  dignities,  and  died  at  Altbuxizlau  Aug.  23, 
1768.  Another  brother,  Joseph,  was  distin- 
guishedasapainter.  Cannabich  was  one  of  Johann 
KarPs  pupils,  but  a  still  more  remarkable  one 
was  (3)  his  eldest  son,  Kabl,  bom  at  Mannheim, 
May  7,  1746,  and  like  his  father  a  remarkable 
violinist  and  composer.  In  1770  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  was  known  there  as  a  player  of  the 
viola  and  viola  d'amore.  In  1 785  he  retumed 
to  Germany,  and  in  1787  we  find  him  at  Prague 
and  Nuremberg,  in  1 790  at  Cassel,  and  then  at 
St.  Petersburg,  where  he  remained  fur  some  years, 
and  where  he  brought  out  a  grand  opera,  '  Dar- 
danus.'  He  died  at  Jena  in  1801.  His  published 
works  contain  10  symphonies,  4  do.  for  a  violins 
and  orchestra,  7  concertos  for  violin,  i  for  viola, 
and  I  for  piano;  also  many  quartets,  trios,  etc. 
(4)  Another  sou  of  Johann  Karl  was  Anton,  bom 
at  Mannheim  1755.  He  went  to  Paris  with 
Karl,  and  published  much  for  the  violin,  of  which 
a  liift  is  given  by  F^tis.  [G.] 

STANFORD,  Charles  Villiers,  composer 
and  conductor,  bom  Sept.  30,  1852,  at  Dublin, 
where  his  father,  an  enthusiastic  amateur,  was 
Examiner  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  He  studied 
composition  with  A.  O'Leary  and  Sir  Robert 
Stewart ;  matriculated  at  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, as  choral  scholar;  in  1873  succeeded  Dr. 
J.  L.  Hopkins  as  organist  of  Trinity  (Allege,  gra- 
duated there  in  Classical  Honours  in  1874,  and 
was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Musical  Society.  In  1874,  5,  and  6,  he  studied 
with  Reinecke  at  Leipzig,  and  Kiel  at  Berlin ; 
proceeded  M.A.  in  1877 ;  wrote  an  Overture  for 
the  Gloucester  Festival  in  the  same  year,  which 
was  afterwards  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
a  Psalm  (the 46th,  op.  8),  performed  at  Cambridge, 
May  22,  1877,  and  at  a  Richter  Concert.  At  the 
request  of  Mr.  Tennyson  he  composed  the  overture, 
songs,  and  entractes  for  '  Queen  Mary '  (op.  6), 
when  that  play  was  produced  at  the  Lyceum, 
April  18,  (876.  His  Symphony  in  Bb  was  per- 
formed at  the  Crystal  Palace,  March  8,  1879. 

On  Feb.  6,  1881,  his  opera  'The  Veiled  Pro- 
phet of  Khorassan,'  in  3  acts,  libretto  by  VV.  B. 
Squire,  after  Moore,  was  produced  at  the  Court 
Theatre,  Hanover,  with  German  version  by 
Kapellmeister  Frank,  published  by  Boosey  &  Co. 
and  Bote  &  Bock.  An  Elegiac  Symphony  in  D 
minor  was  produced  at  Cambridge,  March  7, 
1882 ;  and  a  Serenade  in  5  movements,  also  for 
full  orchestra  (op.  17),  at  the  Birmingham  Fes- 
tival, 1882,  with  great  success,  and  repeated 
at  Bristol.  Thus  nr  every  year  has  scored  a 
success,  and  we  may  hope  that  a  new  3-act 
opera,  *  Savonarola  * — words  by  G.  A.  A*Beckett 
— announced  for  production  at  Hamburg  in  the 
autumn,  will  not  prove  an  exception.  In  chamber 
music  Mr.  Stanford  has  been  equally  active.  He 
has  published  a  Suite  and  Toccata  for  PF.  solo 
(ops.  2  and  3);  a  Sonata  for  PF.  and  violin  in  D 
(op.  II),  and  another  for  PF.  and  cello  in  A 
(op.  9) — both  produced  at  Franke*s  Chamber 
Concerts,  1882 ;  3  Intermezzos  for  PF.  and 
clarinet  (op.  13) ;   a  String  Quartet  in  F  (op. 
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15) ;  8  SongB  by  George  Eliot  (op.  i);  6  do. 
by  Heine  (op.  4)  ;  6  do.  by  do.  (op.  7) ;  6  Songs 
(op.  14).  In  church  muBic  he  ib  known  by  a 
Morning,  Communion,  and  Evening  Service  in  Bb 
(op.  10),  and  an  Evening  do.  (Sons  of  the  Clei^y, 
1880)  for  chorusy  orchestra,  and  organ  (op.  12); 
also  2  hymns  by  Klopstock  (ops.  5  and  16).  He 
has  edited  Leo's  'Dixit  Dominus'  in  C,  and  in  his 
capacity  of  conductor  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Musical  Society,  has  given  first  performances  in 
England  of  Schumann's  jrd  part  of  'Faust,* 
Brahma's  C  minor  Symphony  and  Rhapsodic 
(op.  53),  Kiel's  Requiem,  etc.  Under  Mr.  Stan- 
ford the  society  just  mentioned  has  become  a 
power  in  the  country,  and  his  influence  has 
stimulated  music  at  Cambridge  to  a  remarkable 
degree  of  activity,  which  has  yet  to  be  imitated 
at  Oxford.  He  is  Professor  of  Composition  aud 
Orchestral  playing  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
London.  [G.] 

STANLEY,  John,  Mus.  Bac.,  bom  in  London 
in  1 715,  at  two  years  old  became  blind  by  ac- 
cident, at  seven  began  to  leam  music  from  John 
Reading,  organist  of  Hackney,  and  a  few  months 
later  was  placed  with  Maurice  Greene,  under 
whom  he  miMle  such  rapid  progress  that  in  1 724 
he  was  appointed  organist  of  All  Hallows,  Bread 
Street,  and  in  1 726  oz^ganist  of  St.  Andrew's,  Hol- 
bom.  On  July  19,  1729,  he  graduated  as  Mus. 
Bac.  at  Oxford.  In  1 734  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  organists  of  the  Temple  Church.  In  1 742  he 
published  '  Six  Cantatas,  for  a  Voice  and  Instru- 
ments,' the  words  by  Hawkins,  the  future  historian 
of  music,  which  proved  so  successful  that  a  few 
months  later  he  published  a  similar  set  to  words 
by  the  same  author.  In  1757  he  produced  his 
'  Jephthah,'  and  in  1760  joined  J.  C.  Smith  in 
carrying  on  the  oratorio  performances  formerly 
conducted  by  Handel,  for  which  he  composed 
'Ziniri,'  1760,  and  'The  Fall  of  Egypt,'  1774. 
In  1 761  he  set  to  music  Robert  Lloyd's  dramatic 
pastoral,  'Arcadia,  or  The  Shepherd's  Wedding,' 
written  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  George  III. 
and  Queen  Charlotte.  He  publhihed  also  '  Three 
Cantatas  and  Three  Songs  for  a  Voice  and  In- 
struments,' and  three  sets,  of  12  each,  of  Organ 
Voluntaries.  In  1 774,  on  the  retirement  of  Smith, 
ho  associated  Thomas  Linley  with  himself  in  the 
conduct  of  the  oratorios.  In  1779  he  succeeded 
Dr.  Boyce  as  Master  of  the  King's  Band  of 
Music.  Burney  says  he  was  'a  neat,  pleasing, 
and  accurate  performer,  a  natural  and  agreeable 
composer,  and  an  intelligent  instructor.'  He  died 
May  19,  1786.  His  portrait  by  Gainsborough 
was  finely  engraved  by  Mary  Ann  Rigg  (after- 
wards Scott),  and  another  portrait,  at  the  organ, 
was  engraved  by  Mac  Ardell.  [W.H.H.] 

STANSBURY,  Geobgb  Fbkdkbick,  son  of 
Joseph  Stansbury,  a  player  upon  the  flute,  bassoon 
and  viola,  residing  in  Bristol,  was  bom  in  that 
city  in  1800.  When  only  12  years  old  he  was 
proficient  on  the  pianoforte,  violin,  and  flute,  and 
at  19  was  engaged  by  Mine.  Catalan!  as  accom- 
panyist  during  a  concert  tour  through  England. 
He  was  afterwards  director  of  the  muslG  at  the 
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Theatre  Royal,  Dublin,  where  be  made  his  ap- 
pearance as  a  composer  with  an  overture  to  '  life 
in  Dublin.'  In  1828  he  appeared  at  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre  as  Capt.  Macheatii  in  'The 
Begffar's  Opera,'  and  on  Jan.  15, 18 29,  at  Govern 
Garden  in  A.  Lee's  '  Nyuiph  of  the  Grotto.'  He 
continued  there  and  at  Drury  Lane  for  sevenl 
years.  He  was  afterwarda  engaged  as  musical 
director  and  conductor  at  the  St.  James's,  the 
Surrey,  and  other  theatres.  He  composed  miuk 
for  'Waverley'  (with  A.  Lee),  and  'Puss  is 
Boots,'  1832  ;  'The  Elfin  Sprite,'  and  'Neobs'i 
Cave,'  1833,  '^'^  other  pieces,  besides  nunj 
songs,  etc.  His  voice  was  of  poor  quality,  but  be 
was  an  excellent  musician,  and  a  ready  composer. 
He  died  of  dropsy,  June  3,  1845.       '  [W.H.fl.] 

STARCK  (von  Bronsart),  iNGSBOBG.wasbon 
at  St.  Petersbuiv,  of  Swedish  parents,  12-34 
August,  1840.  Henselt  was  one  of  her  first 
masters.  When  18  she  studied  for  some  time 
under  Liszt  at  Weimar,  and  then  made  a  long 
concert  tour  through  the  principal  towns  of  Ger- 
many, playing  at  the  Gewandhaos  Concerts  is 
1858  and  1859,  at  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg.  In 
1 86 1  she  married  Hans  von  Bronsart.  After 
staying  some  time  in  Leipzig,  Dresden,  and 
Berlin,  Herr  Bronsart  and  his  wife  settled  in 
Hanover,  where  he  is  Intendant  of  the  theatre. 
Here  she  devoted  herself  entirely  to  componticKi. 
An  opera  by  her,  '  Die  Gottin  von  Sals,'  had 
been  unsuccessful  in  Berlin,  but  her  next  dia- 
matic  work,  a  setting  of  Goethe's  'Jery  und 
Batelv,'  was  played  with  great  success  in  Weimar, 
Cassel,  and  many  other  places.  In  1870  she 
wrote  a  'Kaiser  Wilhelm  March,'  which  vai 
played  at  Berlin  at  a  state  performance  to  cele- 
brate the  return  of  the  troops.  She  has  since 
completed  a  four-act  opera  '  Konig  Hiarae,'  the 
libretto  by  Hans  von  Bronsart  and  Friednch 
von  Bodenstedt.  Since  settling  in  Hanover,  Frsa 
von  Bronsart,  who  is  a  pianist  of  rare  excellence, 
has  seldom  been  heard  in  public.  She  has  how- 
ever played  duets  for  two  pianos  with  liszt  at 
concerts  in  Hanover.  Her  compositions,  include 
a  concerto  and  other  PF.  pieces^  many  songs, 
and  some  music  for  strings.  [W.bA] 

STARK,  LUDWIG,  was  bom  at  Munich  Jane 
19,  1831 ;  was  educated  at  the  Uni verity  there, 
and  learned  music  in  the  good  school  of  the 
Lachners.  In  1856  he  went  to  Paris,  and  after 
a  short  residence  there  removed  to  Stuttgart, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Lebert,  BrachmaDB. 
and  Laiblin,  founded  the  Stuttgart  Music  School 
which  has  since  become  so  well  known.  Amopg 
the  teachers  in  the  school  were  Speide),  Fsisst, 
Pischek,  Levi,  and  other  well-known  ilkmes.  Dr. 
Stark's  energies  have  been  since  that  time  ooo- 
tinually  concentrated  on  the  school,  which  has 
flourished  accordingly,  and  in  July  1S65  wat 
allowed  to  assume  the  title  of  Conservatonoo. 
Among  the  present  teachers  are  Dionys  Pruckser 
(piano),  £dmund  Singer  (violin),  etc.  At  the 
end  of  the  50th  half-year,  April  15,  1882,  the 
number  of  professional  scholars  was  140  (n 
English),  44  male  and  96  tVinale.     But  in  1S7S 
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the  number  appears  to  have  reached  222.  More 
than  5000  pupils  have  been  educated  in  the 
Conger vatorium,  of  whom  540  were  from  Great 
Britain  and  436  from  America. 

A  large  number  of  works  have  been  prepared 
fur  the  use  of  the  students,  among  which  the 
'Grosse  Klavierschule'  of  Lebert  and  Stark,  in. 
4  vols.,  is  conspicuous.  Also  by  the  same — '  In- 
Btruktive  Klavierstucke '  in  4  grades ;  '  Jugend- 
bibliothek '  and  'Jugendalbum/  each  in  la  parts; 
'Instruktive  klassicher  Ausgabe/  of  various 
writers,  in  21  vols.,  by  Lebert,  Faisst,  I.  Lach- 
Qer,  Liszt,  and  Biilow ;  and  many  more. 

Dr.  Stark  was  made  Royal  Professor  in  1868, 
and  Hon.  Dr.  Ph.  1 8 73, and  has  many  other  distinc- 
tions.  His  latest  publication  is  op.  7 7,  part-songs. 
SioM UND  Lebert,  the  real  founder  of  the  Stutt- 
gart Conservatoire,  was  bom  at  Ludwigsburg,  in 
Wiirtemberg,  Dec.  la,  i8aa,  and  got  his  musical 
Gdacation  from  Tomaschek  and  D.  Weber  at 
X^rague.     He  settled  in  Munich  as  a  pianoforte 
teacher  for  some  years  before  he  started  the 
xnusio  school.     He  is  a  very  accomplished  and 
Successful  teacher,  though  the  merit  of  his  sys- 
'teni — the  percussive  one,  which  often  leads  to 
thumping — may  be  questioned.  [G.] 

STAUDENHEIM,  Jacjob  Ritteb  von— who 
'Was  Beethoven's  medical  man  during  his  last  years 

bom  at  Mainz  1 764,  died  at  Vienna,  May  1 7, 

X  830,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians 
of  his  time.  He  studied  in  Paris,  Augsburg,  and 
A^ienna.  where,  after  two  years  practice  in  Hun- 
g;ary,  he  settled.  He  early  gained  the  favour  of 
the  Harraoh  family,  which  introduced  him  to  an 
extensive  practice  among  the  highest  ranks  of 
the  Austrian  nobility.  In  1836  he  treated  the  Em- 
peror Franz  so  successfully,  as  to  be  appointeil 
physician  to  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  son  of 
X^apoleon  and  Marie  Louise.  [A.W.T.] 

STAUDIGL,  Joseph,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
'tin^uished  and  accomplished  singers  of  modem 
times,  bom  April  14,  1807,  at  WoUersdorf,  in 
Xjower  Austria.  His  father  destined  him  for 
liis  own  calling,  that  of  Imperial  huntsman 
^Revierjiiger),  but  for  this  he  was  not  sufficiently 
Btrong,  and  in  1 816  he  entered  the  Gymnasium 
of  Wiener  Neustadt,  where  his  beautiful  soprano 
voice  soon  attracted  attention  in  the  church.  In 
1835  he  attended  the  philosophical  collie  at 
J&rems,  and  was  persuaded,  in  18  35,  to  enter 
upon  his  noviciate  in  the  Benedictine  Monastery 
9kt  Melk.  Here  his  voice,  which  had  developed 
into  a  fine  sonorous  basF,  was  invaluable  for  the 
church  services.  A  vague  impulse  drove  him 
in  Sept.  i8a7  to  Vienna  to  study  surgery,  but 
money  ran  short,  and  he  was  glad  to  accept  a 
place  in  the  chorus  at  theKamUinerthor  Theatre. 
JSere  he  took  occasional  secondary  partF,  until 
the  sudden  illness  of  one  of  the  solo  singers 
'brought  him  forward  as  Pietro  in  the  '  Stumme 
von  Portici,'  after  which  all  the  principal  parts 
fell  into  his  hands.  High  as  was  his  position 
on  the  stage,  he  was  still  greater  as  a  singer 
of  oratorio  and  church  music.  For  this  branch 
of  music  he  had  not  only  an  inborn  love,  but 


great  natural  gifts,  especially  quickness  of 
comprehension,  and  an  extraordinary  power  of 
singing  at  sight.  In  1831  h^  was  admitted  to 
the  Court  Chapel,  and  in  1837  ^^^S  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
time  at  the  great  musical  festival  of  the  Gesell- 
schaft  der  Musikfreunde  in  the  '  Creation.*  In 
1833  he  sang  in  the  'Seasons*  for  the  Tcn- 
kunstler  Societat,  a  society  to  which  he  ren- 
dered'the  greatest  services.  Though  not  even  a 
member,  he  sang  at  no  less  than  eighty  of  its 
concerts,  and  absolutely  declined  to  accept  any 
fee.  Differences  with  the  management  of  the 
Court  Theatre  led  him  to  the  theatre  '  An  der 
Wien'  on  its  reopening  in  1845.  There  he 
acted  as  chief  manager,  and,  with  Pischek  and 
Jenny  Land,  entered  on  a  series  of  fresh 
triumphs.  He  returned  to  the  Court  Theatre 
in  1848,  but  only  to  expose  himself  to  fresh 
annoyance  up  to  February  1854,  when  an 
abrupt  dismissal  embittered  the  rest  of  his  life. 
His  last  appearance  in  public  was  in  '  St.  Paul,* 
at  the  Tonkiinstler  Societat,  on  Palm  Sunday 
1856.  A  few  days  after,  insanity  developed 
itself,  and  he  was  taken  to  an  asylum,  which  he 
never  quitted  alive.  His  repeated  tours  abroad 
spread  his  fame  far  and  wide,  and  he  had  many 
admirers  in  England,  which  he  often  visited,  and 
where  he  sang  in  English.  He  created  the  part 
of ' Elijah'  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1846, 
singing  the  music  at  sight  at  the  grand  re- 
hearsal. As  a  singer  of  Sohubert*s  Lieder  he 
was  without  a  rival;  those  who  were  happy 
enough  to  have  heard  him  sing  the  *  Erlkonig,* 
the  '  Wanderer,*  *  Gruppe  aus  dem  Tartarus,*  or 
'  Aufenthalt,*  will  never  forget  it.  It  was  most 
touching  to  hear  him  giving  the  'Wanderer* 
in  the  asylum  with  all  his  old  power,  accom- 
panied  on  the  pianoforte  by  a  gifted  young 
musician  named  Vincenz  Wagner,  who  has  been 
seventeen  times  in  the  institution,  and  is  there 
at  the  present  moment.  He  died  March  28, 
1861,  and  half  Vienna  followed  him  to  the  grave. 
One  of  the  pall-bearers  was  the  first  tenor,  Aloys 
Ander,  then  happily  ignorant  that  death  would 
before  long  release  him  (Deo.  11,  1864)  from  a 
similar  sad  fate.     [See  vol.  i.  p.  656.] 

Staudigl  was  a  man  of  varied  gifts  and  ardent 
temperament.  Whatever  he  undertook  he  pur- 
sued passionately,  whether  it  were  hunting, 
painting,  chemistry,  chess,  or  billiards ;  he  was 
frank,  open,  and  amiable;  many  a  young  com- 
poser owes  his  first  introduction  to  the  public 
to  StaudigFs  interpretation  of  his  songs. 

His  youngest  son,  Joseph,  bom  March  1 8, 1 850, 
possesses  a  flexible  sonorous  baryton,  which  he 
cultivated  with  success  under  Herr  Rokitansky 
at  the  Vienna  Conservatorium  till  1874,  when 
he  left.  He  has  already  made  his  mark  as  an 
oratorio  singer  in  the  principal  towns  of  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland.  Since  1875  he  has  been 
engaged  at  the  Court  Theatre  of  Carlsruhe,  and 
has  lately  been  appointed  chamber-singer  to  the 
Grand  Duke.  [C.F.P.] 

STAVE  (Lat.  S^stema;  Ital.  Sistema,  he 
linee  su  cui  si  scricon  le  note ;  Germ.  Lxnien- 
system.     System;    Fr.    PorUe\    Eng.    Stave, 
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Sufi).  A  series  of  horizontal  lines,  so  uranged 
that  the  signs  used  for  the  representation  of 
musical  notes  may  be  written  upon,  or  between 
them. 

Though  the  etyinologr  of  the  term  cannot  be 
proved,  its  derivaticm  from  the  familiar  Saxon 
root  is  too  obvious  to  admit  of  doubt.  Its  use, 
as  applied  to  the  verses  of  a  Psalm,  Canticle,  or 
Ditty  of  any  kind,  is  very  antient,  and,  as  we 
shall  presentlv  show,  the  music  sung  to  such 
verses  was  originally  noted  down  in  such  close 
connection  with  the  verbal  text  that  it  may  fairly 
be  said  to  form  part  of  it.  When  a  system  of 
lines  and  spaces  was  engrafted  on  the  primitive 
form  of  Notation,  the  old  term  was  still  re- 
tained ;  and  we  now  apply  it  to  this,  even  more 
familiarly  than  to  the  verse  itself.    The  best 

{>roof  that  this  is  the  true  derivation  of  the  term 
ies  in  the  fact  that  Morley  calls  the  Stave  a  Verse, 
and  describes  the  Verse  as  consisting  of  Rules  ^ 
and  Spaces.  Dr.  Gallcott,  and  some  few  other 
writers,  call  it  a  Staff:  but,  Stave  and  Staff  are 
both  derived  from  the  same  primitive  root,  and 
are  similarly  written — though  not  similarly  pro- 
nounced— in  the  plural  form. 

These  signs — first  called  Neumse,  then  Points, 
and  now  Notes — were  originally  written  above 
the  verbal  text  with  which  they  were  connected, 
in  positions  which  vaguely  indicated  the  com- 
parative gravity  or  acutenees  of  the  sounds  they 
represented,  but  not  with  sufficient  clearness  to 
teach  the  Melody  to  Singers  who  had  not  pre- 
viously learned  it  by  ear.'  Attempts  were  made, 
from  time  to  time,  to  distinguuh  the  actual,  as 
well  as  the  comparative  pitch  of  the  sounds  indi- 
cated ;  or,  at  least,  to  demonstrate  the  comparative 
pitch  with  greater  certainty.  But,  no  radical  im- 
provement was  introduced,  until  about  the  year 
900,  when  a  single  horizontal  line  was  dnwn 
across  the  parchment,  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
position  of  the  Neums  written  upon,  above,  or 
Delow  it.'  This  line,  the  fferm  of  our  present 
Stave,  has  exercised  more  curect  influence  upon 
the  Art  of  Notation  than  any  other  invention, 
either  of  early  or  modem  date.  It  was  originally 
drawn  in  red.  All  Neumas  placed  upon  it  were 
understood  to  represent  the  note  F.  A  Neuma 
written  immediately  above  it  represented  G ;  one 
immediately  below  it,  E.  The  places  of  three 
signs  were,  therefore,  definitely  fixed ;  while  those 
written  at  greater  distances  above  or  below  the 
line,  though  less  certain  in  their  signification, 
were  at  least  more  intelligible  than  they  had  been 
under  the  previous  system. 

A  yellow  line  was  soon  afterwards  added,  at  a 
little  distance  above  the  red  one.  Neume  written 
on  this  line  represented  the  note  C ;  and  the  posi- 
tion of  a  whole  septenary  of  signs  was  thus  fixed, 
with  tolerable  clearness :  for,  signs  placed  exactly 
half  way  between  the  two  lines  would  naturally 
represent  A ;  while  the  positions  of  D,  and  B, 
above  and  below  the  yellow  line,  and  6  and  F, 
above  and  below  the  red  one,  were  open  to  very 

1  '  Bnlai.*  <.  c.  UiMt.  Print«n  Mill  employ  the  mdm  tarm. 

>  See  the  opper  example  oo  p.  4M,  toL  II. 

>  See  the  lower  example  oa  the  1 
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little  doubt,  in  carefully-written  MSSl  ma 
black  lines  were  used,  instead  of  coloured  (mtB,fht 
letters  F,  and  C,  were  written  at  tlie  begimisg 
of  their  respective  '  rules  * ;  and  because  tbee« 
afforded  a  key  to  the  Notation,  thej  were  esUed 
Claves,  or,  as  we  now  say.  Clef 9,^ 

Early  in  the  i  ith  century,  two  more  Usck 
lines  were  added  to  the  Stare :  one,  above  tii* 
yellow  line ;  and  the  other,  between  the  yeOov 
and  red  ones.  The  upper  black  line  then  repre- 
sented E,  and  the  lower  one.  A;  and  tk 
combined  effect  of  the  whole  wae,  to  prodas 
a  four- lined  Stave,  exactly  like  that  now  used  in 
the  Gregorian  system  of  Notation.  In  bA, 
when  convenience  suggested — as  it  reiy  soon 
did — ^the  practice  of  changing  the  positioB  d 
the  Clefs  from  one  line  to  another,  there  re- 
mained but  little  to  distinguish  the  Notation  d 
the  laih  and  13th  century  frx>m  that  now  i»- 
variably  used  for  Plain  Chaunt. 

The  invention  of  the  two  additional  lines  hu 
been  ascribed  to  Guido  d^Aresao;  bnt  it  seeBBe 
more  probable  that  he  was  the  first  to  maitka 
the  improvements  known  in  his  day,  than  tbak 
he  himself  first  introduced  them.  We  do  ooi 
possess  sufficient  eridence  to  set  this  questioD 
at  rest.  A  MS.  Troparium,  in  the  Bodleiaa 
Library  at  Oxford,  dating  from  the  reign  <tf  Kii^ 
Ethelred  II  (978-1016),  contains  examples  of 
mediaeval  Notation,  in  which  the  position  of  tlw 
Neumee  is  expressed  both  with,  and  without 
the  assistance  of  the  rudimentary  Stave.*  Is 
the  earlier  pages  of  this  MS. — extending  as  br 
as  fol.  131 — ^the  Neumae  are  not  even  aooooh 
panied  by  the  single  line :  but,  in  the  middle  d 
fol.  131  0,  a  four-lined  Stave  is  introduced,  vitk 
NeumsB  written  both  on  the  lines,  and  in  ths 
spaces  between  them.'  The  date  of  the  pages 
written  in  simple  Neunue  is  proved,  beyond  aU 
dispute,  by  a  Litany  containing  the  words  'Ut 
^theliedum  regem  et  exercitum  Anglomm  oob- 
servare  digneris.*^  This  point  has  never  bees 
disputed ;  and  if  we  could  assume  the  remainder 
of  the  document  to  be  of  equal  antiquity,  as  vat 
once  thought^  we  should  have  evidence  enoo^  to 
prove  that  the  system  based  upon  the  combined 
employment  of  lines  and  spaces  was  used,  is 
England,  some  considerable  time  before  Guido 
described  it  in  Italy.  But  the  fonr-lined  State 
in  question  proves  on  examination  by  the  mioth 
scope,*  to  be  a  mere  modem  substitution  for  the 
original  notation  of  the  MS.,  which  is  in  seme 
places  still  to  be  seen  through  the  impeHeet 
erasures.  The  opinion  expressed  in  the  arUde 
Notation  (on  the  authority  of  the  late  libnrias 
of  the  Bodleian)  is  therefore  no  longer  tenabU. 
[See  vol.  ii.  p.  470.] 

The  difficulty,  however,  is  one  of  dates  onlj. 
Whenever  or  wherever  it  was  first  employed, 
the  four-lined  Stave  can  only  be  regarded  as  Uie 
natural  development  of  the  system,  which,  in  its 

4  See  the  flm  example  on  p.  MB  a,  Tot.  U. 
>  Bodley  JtSS.  77B. 

•  A  fecslmUe  of  the  middle  portion  of  fol.  ISl  6  of  the  Kibriral  I&* 
win  be  foond  in  Tcl.  11.  p.  47a 

T  Fol.  U&. 

•  The  Bdlior  b  IndeMed  fat  thit  to  Profiaesor  Koedcr,  F.^ff.  «te 
klndlr  made  the  eiamlnxUm  et  hia  nqueet. 
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rudimentary  form,  used  a  single  red  line  to  de- 
termine the  place  of  a  single  note.  The  employ- 
ment of  the  spaces  between  the  lines  springs  from 
the  custom  of  writing  Neums  above,  or  below,  the 
normal  red  line,  as  well  as  upon  it.  The  advantage 
of  the  system  lies  in  the  combination  of  these  two 
methods.  Yet  this  advantage  was  not,  at  first, 
very  generally  understood.  Early  in  the  i  oth  cen- 
tury, Hucbaldus  invented  a  Stave  consisting  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  lines,  between  which  he  wrote 
the  syllables  he  intended  to  be  sung,  without  the 
aid  of  Neumse,  upon  a  principle  which  will  be  found 
fully  explained  at  page  469  of  our  second  volume. 
Here,  then,  was  a  Stave,  of  which  the  spaces 
only  were  used,  while  the  lines  lay  idle.  Con- 
temporary with  this — as  nearly  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained— was  another  kind  of  Stave,  also  consist- 
ing of  an  indefinite  number  of  lines,  on  which 
the  notes  to  be  sung  were  indicated  by  points. 
An  example  of  this  form,  in  which  the  spaces  lay 
idle,  will  also  be  found  at  page  469  b,  vol.  ii.  But, 
these  collateral  inventions  soon  fell  into  disuse. 
The  sjrstem  of  alternate  lines  and  spaces  was 
adopted,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  in  every 
country  in  Europe.  Henceforth,  the  only  differ- 
ence lay  in  the  number  of  lines  employed.  The 
natural  tendency,  at  first,  was,  to  multiply  them. 
In  early  MSS.  we  constantly  find  Staves  of  six, 
eight,  twelve,  fifteen,  and  even  a  still  greater 
number  of  lines,  embracing  a  compass  sufficient 
for  the  transcription  of  an  entire  Vocal  Score.* 
After  a  time,  the  difficulty  of  reading  so  many 
linefl  at  once,  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  more  com- 
modious form,  consisting  of  two  groups,  with  four 
black  lines  in  each,  separated  by  a  single  red 
line.  Staves  of  this  kind  are  rare;  but  an  ex- 
ample may  be  seen  at  fol.  201  a  of  the  Chaucer 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum.*  Finally,  these 
variable  forms  were  relinquished,  in  favour  of  a 
fixed  standard,  which,  in  the  15  th  and  16  th  cen- 
turies, admitted  the  use  of  four,  five,  or  six  lines 
only.  The  Stave  of  four  lines  was  used  exclu- 
sively for  Plain  Chaunt,  and  is  retained  for  that 
purpose  to  the  present  day.  That  of  six  lines 
was  used  for  Organ  Music,  and  Music  for  the 
Virginals.  That  of  five  lines  was  used  for  all 
Vocal  Music,  except  Plain  Chaunt ;  and,  after  the 
invention  of  printing,  for  Music  of  every  kind. 

It  seems  scarcely  likely  that  the  Stave  of  five 
lines  will  ever  be  superseded ;  or  that  that  with 
four  lines  will  be  discontinued  for  Plain  Chaunt. 
A  private  attempt  made,  some  twenty  years  ago, 
to  revive  the  six-lined  Stave,  for  the  purpose  of 
roducing  the  F  and  6  clefs  to  a  common  stan- 
dard, failed  instanUy.  [W.S.R.] 

STEFFANI.  Agostino.  This  very  remark- 
able man  was  bom  in  1655  at  Castel franco, 
between  Bassano  and  Treviso,  six  years  after 
Alessandro  Scarlatti  and  three  years  before  Pur- 
cell.  Of  his  parentage  nothing  is  known.  He 
appears  to  have  entered  one  of  tbe  Conservatorioe 
early,  and  become  a  singing  boy  at  St.  Mark's 
in  Venice,  where  in  1667  he  was  heard  by  a 
Count  Tattenbach,  probably  an  emissary  of  the 
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Court  of  Bavaria.  The  Count  was  so  delighted 
with  his  voice  and  intelligence,  that  he  carried  him 
off  to  Munich.  He  was  educated  at  the  expense 
of  the  Elector  Ferdinand  Maria,  as  appears  fron^ 
a  decree'  of  July  26,  1668,  ordering  a  payment 
of  150  florins  to  Count  Tattenbach  for  the  board 
and  lodging  of  the  *  Welscher  Musikus  Aug^stin 
Steffani  'during  the  previous  year.  By  another  de- 
cree of  July  9,  1668,  the  young  '  Churf Urstliche 
Karamer-  und  Hof musikus'  had  been  already  ap- 
prenticed to  Johann  Kaspar  Kerl  to  learn  to 
play  {schlagen)  the  organ,  and  to  be  boarded,  for 
the  yearly  sum  of  432  florins.  A  further  entry 
of  the  pay  office  shows  that  the  yearly  cost  of 
the  Hof-  and  Kammermusikus  was,  for  1669, 
903  fl.  12  kr.;  for  1670,  997  fl.  He  remained 
with  Kerl  till  Oct.  i,  167 1,  from  which  day  he 
was  boarded  and  lodged  by  the  ChurfUrstlichen 
Kammerdiener  Seyler  for  1 56  fl.  a  year.  As 
Hofmusikus,  Steffani  received  300  fl.,  in  addition 
to  a  clothing  allowance  of  300  fl.  a  year,  by  a 
decree  of  Jan.  15,  1672.  At  the  commencement 
of  Oct.  1673  he  travelled  to  Rome  in  order  to 
perfect  himself  in  his  art.  Here  he  began  to 
compose  assiduously,  for  there  is  a  small  oblong 
volume  of  motets  in  the  Fitzwilliara  Museum  at 
Cambridge,  an  original  MS.,  of  which  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity.  This  is,  as 
far  as  I  know,  the  only  autograph  score  of  his  in 
existence,  and  strange  to  say  has  hitherto  been 
unnoticed.  In  it  we  find  the  following  composi- 
tions, all  dated  except  one.  To  speak  of  them 
chronologically: — the  first,  dated  Nov.  1673,  is  a 
'  Laudato  Pueri '  for  9  voices,  divided  into  2  choirs, 
the  first  composed  of  S.  S.  A.  T.  B.,  and  the  second 
of  S.  A.  T.  B.  It  contains  some  fine  part- writing 
and  massive  effects,  also  an  astonishing  bass 
passage. 


^^^^ 


-     in     for  • 


1  Sej  f oL  Ui.  p.  428. 


1  Arundel  MS&  248. 


The  next,  dated  Dec.  30,  1673,  is  a  splendid 
and  altogether  remarkable  'Laudate  Dominum* 
for  8  canti  conoertati,  divided  into  a  choirs, 
in  which  the  most  beautiful  part-writing  and 
counterpoint  are  combined.  Again  in  1673, 
with  no  month  given,  we  have  a  *Tribuamus 
Domino' — one  short  movem^it  for  2  choirs  of 
S.  S.  A.  T.,  without  any  bass  voice  part.  In 
the  following  year  we  have  a '  Sperate  in  Deo' 
for  S.  S.  A.  T.  B.  in  three  fine  movements,  the 
last  a  fugue.  In  one  of  the  movements  there 
is  a  very  bold  passage  in  thirds  in  contrary 
motion.  The  remaining  piece,  not  dated,  in  a 
'Beatus  vir'  for  S.  S.  B.,  with  2  violins  and  a 
bass,  not  quite  equal  to  the  other  compositions. 

In  Rome  he  appears  to  have  had  a  long  illness, 
as  he  received  50  crowns  extra  for  expenses 
incurred  while  laid  up.  This  illness,  and  a  journey 
to  Venice,  for  which  he  received  a  sum  of  665  fl. 
II  kr.  in  three  instalments,  render  it  improbable 
that  he  found  time  to  take  lessons  from  Ercole 

a  8«e  Rndh&rt't '  Oeiehlehie  d*r  Oper  am  Hole  xu  If  anch«n  Naeh 
archlTalischen  Qoeltoa  bMrbeiteC  Xrtter  Thdl.  I>i«  lullAniache 
Oper.  l«W-17d7.' 
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Bemabei  in  Rome,  for  both  Steffnni  and  he  were 
in  Munich  in  the  aummer  of  1674.  Bernabei 
Bucoeeded  Kerl  m  Kapelhneister  at  Munich  in 
that  year.  After  his  return  Steffani  again  took 
up  hie  position  as  Kammermusikus  with  a  pay  of 
770  fl.  ao  kr.,  and  almost  immediately  published 
his  first  work,  'Psalmodia  vespertina  volans  8 
plenis  Yoctbus  concinenda  ab  Augost.  Steffana 
in  lucem  edita  aetatis  sue  anno  19  Monachii 
1674.*  This  work  was  a  brilliant  success  for  the 
young  composer,  and  a  portion  of  it  was  thought 
worthy  of  being  included  by  Padre  Martini  in 
his  *  Saggio  di  Contrappunto/  published  just  a 
hundred  years  later.  The  extract  is  a  fugue 
'  Sicut  erat  in  principio/  '  estratto  dal  Magnificat 
dei  Salmi  brevi  a  8  voci  pieni.*  Padre  Martini 
here  speaks  of  Steffani  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able professors  that  music  can  boast.  Hawkins 
mentions  that  this  work  was  previously  printed 
during  his  stay  in  Rome  in  1674,  so  that  the 
generally  received  notion  of  his  having  been  a 
pupil  of  Ercole  Bemabei  is  in  all  likelihood 
erroneous/  but  that  he  gathered  his  knowledge 
from  John  Kaspar  Kerl,  a  pupil  and  follower  of 
Garissimi,  and  from  his  own  study.  On  March  i, 
1675,  he  was  appointed  court  organist. 

But  music  was  not  the  only  study  which  had 
occupied  his  mind;  he  must  have  been  well 
educated  from  his  early  youth,  for  though  he  left 
Venice  before  he  was  la  years  old  his  writing 
remained  through  life  an  Italian  hand.  He  had 
studied  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  theology 
with  so  mudi  success  that  in  16S0  he  was 
ordained  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
with  the  title  of  Abbate  of  Lepsing;  and  such 
was  the  favour  shown  to  him  by  the  new  Elector, 
his  old  friend  Ferdinand  Maria  having  died  the 
year  before,  that  a  decree  of  Nov.  3, 1680,  accords 
to  the  'Honourable  priest,  Court  and  Chamber 
musician,  and  Organist  Steffani,'  a  present  of 
I200  florins  for  'certain  reasons  and  fsvours* 
(gewissen  Ursachen  und  Gnaden).  Hitherto  he 
had  confined  himself  to  the  composition  of  motets 
and  other  church  music,  but  now  appeared  his 
first  work  fur  the  stage.  The  title,  taken  from 
the  contemporary  MS.,  evidently  the  conducting 
score,  in  the  Royal  Musical  Library  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  in  an  Italian  hand,  probably  that 
of  his  secretary  and  copyist  Gregorio  Piva,  runs 
thus : — '  Marco  Aurelio,  Dramma  posto  in  Musica 
da  D.  Agostino  Steffani,  Direttor  della  Musica 
di  Camera  di  S.  A.  S.  etc.,  di  Baviera,  Tanno 
1 68 1.'  It  will  be  seen  that  a  further  step  had 
been  gained — ^he  was  now  Director  of  Chamber- 
music.  The  score  does  not  mention  any  wind 
instruments,  but  the  overture  is  scored  for  5 
strings,  the  songs  chiefly  for  4.  In  the  1st  act 
one  of  the  characters  accompanies  another  on  the 
stage,  but  the  instrument,  probably  a  cembalo,  is 
not  mentioned.  The  overture  opens  with  a  short 
introduction  of  a  broad  character,  followed  by  a 
fine  and  spirited  fugal  movement,  and  ending 
with  a  charming  minuet.  The  first  two  acts  finish 
with  a  ballet ;  but  after  the  3rd  and  last  act  we 

i  Rndhardt  cmn  flnd  no  trace  In  the  accounts  at  Munich  of  hb 
harlug  bad  any  lessom  from  Bemabei. 
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have  a  Seenioo  tpettaooio  rappreieittato  doi  15 
Mu$iei  di  Corte,    This  oommenoea  with  a  mock 
rehearsal,  in  which  such  aentenoea  are  foand  as 
'  Ah  1  ah  I  ah !  mi  aento  poco  in  vooe,*  etc.  (bbt 
voice  is  in  bad  order).    The  opera  contains  msny 
fine  recitatives  and  melodiouH  airs.    For  the  time 
it  was  written  it  is  a  remarkable  work,  besrii^ 
traces  of  real  genins.    It  is  carious  to  find  Feta 
stating  that  the  Da  Capo  was  first  introduced  hj 
Alessandro  Scarlatti  in  hia  opera  *  Teodoia,*  girea 
in  Rome  in  1693,  whereaa  it  is  already  hat  it 
general  use  la  years  before,  and  8teffiuii  faimNlf 
probably  borrowed  it  from  Caval  li,  who  had  greslh 
advanced  opera  since  the  days  of  Monteverde, 
and  whose  works  Stef&ni  must  have  heard  id 
Venice,  either  in  his  chorister  days  or  during  bis 
journey  in  1674.    ^^  ^^^3  ftppesunsd  some  Sooste 
da  Camera  for  a  violins,  alto,  and  bass,  and  in 
1685  a  collection  of  motets  entitled  *  Sacer  Jaao 
Quadrifrons  3  voc.  Monachii,'  but  no  tact  of 
these  works  is  to  be  found.     For  the  Canuvd 
of  1685  he  composed  the  opera  '  Solone,*  to  wordi 
by  Ventura  Terzago,  court    poet    since  167;. 
l^is  appears  to  have  been  an  opera  bu&  in  3 
acts;  the  score  however,  like  all  the  Musieb 
operas  bv  Steffani  with  the  exception  of  'Msie» 
Aurelio,  is  lost.     In  conjunction  with  Tensfo, 
he  further  composed  in  this  year  a  musical  in- 
troduction for  a  tournament,  with  the  foUowii^ 
title : — 'Audacia  e  Rispetto,  prerogative  d'ArooK. 
disputate  in  Campo  di  Marte.     Tomeo  celebnt» 
trk  i  camevaleschi  divertlmenti  della  sua  EUeto- 
rale  corte  dal  Seren.    Masaimiliano  Emaaaele, 
etc.,  neir  nnno  1685.*    The  new  Elector  Msxi- 
milian  Emanuel  was  married  at  the  end  of  1685 
to  the  Archduchess  Maria  An  tenia,  daughter  of 
Leo|K)ld  I.,  and  the  wedding  festivities  in  Mnnich 
in  the  first  days  of  January  1686  began  with  the 
opera   'Servio  Tnllio,'  again    by  Tenago  snd 
Steffani,  with  ballets  arranged  by  Rodier,  sad 
music  to  them  by  Dardespin,  the  Munich  Coooai- 
meister,  danced  by  la  ladies  and  gentlemes  of 
the  court,  with  ooetimaes  from  Paris.    The  moaic 
made  its  mark,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.   Os 
Jan.  1 8, 1 68  7,  the  birthday  of  the  young  ElectreM, 
we  have  an  opera — the  text  of  which  was  bjUw 
new  Italian  secretary  Luigi  Orlandi,  whose  wife 
sang  on  the  stage— called  '  Alarioo  il  Baltha,  ci« 
Taudace,  r^  dei  Gothi,'  with  ballets  composed, 
arranged,  and  danced  as  before.     For  this  open 
fresh  Italian  singers  were  brought  from  Italy- 
Of  the  value  of  Steffimi's  music  to  it  no  record  ii 
given.    In  1688  he  composed  the  opera  '  Niobe, 
regina  di  Thebe,'  probably  for  the  Carnaval,  die 
text  again  by  Orlandi.    This  was  his  last  work 
for  the  Court  of  Munich. 

Various  reasons  have  been  pnt  forward  to  »■ 
count  for  his  leaving  a  court  where  he  had  bees 
so  well  treated,  and  where  the  art  of  music  wu 
held  in  such  esteem,  for  Munich  had  not  only  st 
this  time  good  singers,  a  good  orchestra,  anA  ex- 
perienced and  intelligent  audiences,  but  had  like- 
wise a  splendid  musical  history.  Duke  Albert  III. 
(1438-1460)  was  a  great  patron  of  the  art ;  he 
was  followed  by  other  rulers,  all  lovers  of  mooc 
Here  at  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  centuxy  we 
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find  Meister  Ludwig  Senfel  'in  mudca  tnttus 
Germaniffi  princeps ' ;  here  came  Cipriano  di  Bore, 
Trajano,  Venerolo,  and  above  all,  Orlando  di 
Lnsso,  'Ftir8t  und  Phonix  der  Musiker.*  Je- 
Buitenspiele  (mysterieB)  were  given  here  on  a 
great  scale ;  one  in  July  1597.  where,  besides  the 
principal  actors,  we  find  900  chorus  singers,  to 
oay  nothing  of  300  devils,  who  with  Lucifer  were 
driven  into  the  flames  of  Hell  by  St.  Michael. 
Munich  besides  was  one  of  the  earliest  cities 
where  opera  found  a  home  in  Germany,  and 
where  it  was  now  perhaps  best  represented. 
Everything  then  made  Munich  a  desirable  resi- 
dence for  Steffani.  The  Elector  had  granted 
him  750  florins  on  account  of  his  two  operas  and 
for  a  'Badekur*  in  Italy  in  June  1686.  In 
May  1688  gracious  permission  was  given  to  him 
to  go  again  to  Italy  (Welschland)  in  considera- 
tion of  his  1 1  years*  service ;  his  salary  was  not 
only  paid  to  the  end  of  June,  but  from  the  be- 
ginning of  July  he  was  given  three  years*  salary 
as  a  reward  I  Not  only  so,  but  his  debts  were 
paid  by  the  Court  Treanurer  out  of  this,  and  the 
balance  was  sent  to  him  in  Venice,  where  he  had 
gone.  The  main  reason  for  his  deserting  Munich 
was  no  doubt  that  on  the  death  of  the  elder 
Bemabei  at  the  end  of  the  year  1687  his  son, 
who  had  come  from  Italy  in  1677  to  fill  the  poet 
of  Vice-Kapellmeister,  was  in  the  early  part  of 
1688  made  Kapellmeister,  thus  debarring  Steffani 
from  further  promotion.  Added  to  this,  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  Ernst  August,  who  had 
been  present  at  the  festivities  when  'Servio  Tullio' 
was  performed,  was  so  delighted  with  Steffani*s 
music  and  singing  that  he  had  already  made 
him  an  offer  to  go  to  Hanover,  and  Steffimi 
appears  actually  to  have  made  use  of  the  leave 
granted  for  the  Badekur  in  Italy  in  1686  to 
spend  his  time  in  Hanover  instead  of  there.  The 
appointment  then  of  the  younger  Bemabei  to 
the  Munich  Kapellmeistership  must  have  de- 
cided him  at  once  to  leave  Munich,  and  from 
Venice  at  the  end  of  1688  or  early  in  1689  he 
made  his  way  to  Hanover,  there  to  remain  and 
become  Kapellmeister,  and  a  good  deal  besides. 

If  Munich  was  a  pleasant  place  for  a  musician 
of  genius,  Hanover  was  not  far  behind  it.  It 
might  not  have  the  same  glorious  musical  his- 
tory; but  Steffani  found  there  congenial  society, 
and  singers  and  players  of  great  excellence. 
The  Court  of  Hanover  was  renowned  for  its 
magnificence,  politeness,  and  courtesy,  which 
was  however  combined  with  a  friendly  simplicity 
<bUrgerliche  Einfacheit),  and  held  to  be  the  best 
in  Germany.*  It  was  presided  over  by  the  cele- 
brated Duchess  (afterwards  Electress)  Sophia. 
One  of  its  principal  ornaments  was  the  great 
philosopher  Leibnitz,  who  had  resided  there 
since  1676,  and  who,  with  the  Duchess  Sophia, 
had  raised  the  tone  of  the  Court  to  a  very 
high  intellectual  standard.  There  was  also  the 
<»urt  poet,  Abbate  Ortensio  Mauro,  at  once 
Geheimer  Secretar,  Hofceremonielmeister,  and 
political  agent,  who  came  to  Hanover  in  1670,  and 
in  whom  the  Duchess  placed  great  confidence. 

1  8eeOhr7Muid«r'sLlftofHandal. 


Steffani  became  the  friend  of  these  men.  Up  to 
this  time  the  operas  at  Hanover  (chiefly  imported 
from  Venice)  were  given  in  the  small  French 
theatre,  but  that  being  deemed  too  small,  a  new 
opera-house  was  built,  which  was  pronounced  to 
be  the  most  beautiful  in  all  Germany.  It  created 
the  reputation  of  its  architect  Thomas  Giusti, 
and  caused  him  to  be  called  to  Berlin  and  other 
towns  for  similar  purposes.  The  new  house 
was  opened  in  1689  ^i^^  '  Henrico  Leone,'  by 
Mauro  and  Steffani.  This  opera,  on  a  truly  ex- 
travagant subject,  was  brought  out  with  great 
splendour.  The  score  in  Buckingham  Palace 
gives  a  list  of  the  scenes,  machinery,  etc.,  which 
might  astonish  even  a  i9th-oentury  reader. 


Be«ut$. 
1.  RpUgtta  eon  naar  t«inpflit<nk>. 
9.  Atiio  del  Palaoo  Ducal*  In' 
Luneburgo.  I 

S.  Glardlno.  | 

4.  De«erto  fparao  d' Albert  Sopra 

uno  d«  quail  e  un  nido  dt 
Grifonl. 

5.  Anticamere  dl  Matilda. 

6.  Prtgione. 

7.  MoDto  Caleario  o  Kalcberir. 

8.  Sala  Becia  con  apparato  d'nn 

Conrlto  dt  Sotxf. 

9.  Bardewlcb  aawdlato. 

10.  Porta  dl  Luneburco  omata  a 
modo  d'aroo  trionfale. 


Vndtimerf. 
I.  Kareche  ■<  ipnia. 

5.  Orlronc    che    porta    In    arta 

Henrico,  •  lo  pon«  net  kuo 

nIdo. 
8.  L'Incanto  d'Errea  nelle  anti- 

carh«>r«  dl  Metllda. 
4.  Kube  cIm  porta  Henrico  ml 

niont«  Caleario. 

6.  Demone  ch'alza  II  Leone  In 

aria,  e  lo  laacla  cad«re. 

6.  AMalto  e  preaa  dl  Bardewich. 

7.  Carro  trionflUe  tlrato  da    4 

OaTalli  TlrL 


It  had  a  very  great  success,  was  given  in  German, 
in  1696  at  Hambui^h  and  in  1697  at  Brunswick, 
and  acquired  great  celebrity.  The  opera  shows 
marked  progress  on  '  Marco  Aurelio.*  The  cha- 
racter of  the  music  is  altogether  of  a  higher  kind, 
and  has  great  variety.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  overture  a  full  chorus  is  heard  behind  the 
scenes  before  the  rise  of  the  curtain.  In  the  3rd 
act  we  find  a  fine  march,  and  a  pretty  gavotte 
for  orchestra  in  the  ist  act.  Among  the  songs, 
a  charming  rondeau,  and  an  accompanied  reci- 
tative o^  great  power  in  the  and  act,  although 
F^tis  again  claims  the  invention  for  A.  Scarlatti 
in  *Teodora.''  A  remarkable  change  is  found 
in  the  instrumentation.  There  are  flutes,  haut- 
boys, bassoons,  3  trumpets  and  drums,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  strings,  in  4  parts.  There  are  de- 
lightful contrapuntal  devices  in  the  scoring,  all 
the  wind  instruments  have  obbligato  passages, 
one  air  a  vigorous  &gotto  obbligato  throughout. 
Chrysander  states  (Life  of  Handel)  that  the 
opera  company  in  Hanover  was  divided  into 
two  cam|)S,  an  instrumental  (French)  and  a  vocal 
(Italian),  both  however  working  harmoniously. 
The  singers  must  have  been  of  the  best  if  they 
could  execute  these  difficult  arias  ;  the  band  too 
must  have  been  excellent.  The  leading  violin 
in  the  orchestra  was  Farinelli  (uncle  of  the 
famous  singer),  who  had  been  much  in  France, 
and  in  Spain  too,  from  whence  he  brought '  Les 
Folies  d  Espagne,'  known  in  England  as  '  Fari> 
nell*s  Ground,'  and  turned  to  good  account  in 
Corelli*s  celebrated  opera  quinta,  dedicated  by 
the  way  to  the  daughter  of  the  Electress  Sophia. 
Corelli  was  a  great  friend  of  Concertmeister 
Farinelli,  and  during  his  tour  in  Germany  spent 

s  The  aeoompanled  reelutire  appears  rrallr  to  have  been  Intro* 
duoed  b7  Landl  In  an  opera.  'San  Alewlo.  Dramma  mutieale  dell! 
Cardlnale  Barbertnl.  Mustca  dl  Btebno  Landl :  Roma,  Paolo  Uaaattl. 
16S4' (Folio). 
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■oroe  time  at  Hanover,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Electoral  family.    The  haut- 
boys too  were  particularly  good,  and  Ghryeander 
supposes  that  Handel  wrote  his  first  hautboy 
concerto  for  this  orchestra.    It  is  to  be  noted 
that  all  Steffiini*8  operas  composed  in  Hanover 
have  the  ist  violin  part  written  with  the  G  clef 
on  the  ist  line  of  the  stave,  which  Leopold 
Mosart  in  his  Violin  School  calls  the  'French 
Clef.*      *  Henrico  Leone/   it  may  be  said,  is 
exactly  the   type   of  one  of  Handel's  operas, 
consisting  of  an  overture  aUa  Lulli,  with  its  in- 
troduction consisting  chiefly  of  a  dotted  crotchet 
followed  by  a  quaver  (as  found  later  in  the 
opening  of  the  '  Messiah '  overture),  recitatives, 
songs,  duets,  and  a  short  ensemble  of  all  the 
characters  to  finish  the  last  act,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  ballet,  which  does  not  occur  in  Handel, 
except  in  his  early  Hamburg  operas.    It  is  essen- 
tial to  understand  how  these  dotted  figures  are 
to  be  interpreted,  whether  according  to  modem 
notions  or  according  to  the  prevailing  custom  a 
century  since.     Leopold  Mozart  in  his  Violin 
School  leaves  no  doubt  about  it.    He  says : — 
*In  slow  pieces  there  are  certain  passages  in 
which  the  dot  must  be  held  somewhat  longer 
than  the  above-written  rule  demands  if  the  per- 
formance is  not  to  become  too  sleepy.    For  ex- 
ample, in  the  following  passage  (a),  if  the  dot 
were  held  its  usual  length  it  would  at  once  sound 
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(a)  Adoffio 
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lazy  and  sleepy.  In  such  a  case  the  dotted  note 
must  be  held  a  little  longer.  The  time  for  hold- 
ing it  must,  so  to  speak,  be  deducted  from  the 
note  following  the  dot.  It  would  be  very  good 
if  this  long  sustaining  of  the  dot  were  very 
decided  and  marked.  I  at  least  have  often  done 
it,  and  I  have  indicated  my  idea  of  the  perform- 
ance with  two  dots  (b)  as  well  as  the  shortening 
of  the  following  note.  True  it  appears  strange 
to  the  eye;  but  what  does  that  matter?  The 
phrase  has  its  meaning,  and  musical  taste  will 
be  advanced.* 

'  Henrico  Leone  *  was  followed  in  the  summer 
of  this  year  by  '  La  lotta  d'Hercole  con  Acheloo,* 
a  divertimento  drammatico  in  i  act,  a  charming 
work,  written  probably  also  by  Mauro.  In  this 
we  find  the  germ  of  Handel's  'Angels  ever  bright 
and  fair.'    The  Symphony  commences  thus :  — 
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The  air  thus: — 
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Ctrt%  doloe  sp«-raji-z&  dod  It  pvtir. 
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Again —  ^^^ 
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Ca-ra, 


dol-oa. 


■im  doK-ce 
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There  are  dances  for  *Le8  gens  de  Com-.*  It 
was  probably  performed  at  the  Summer  Tlijtttre 
at  Herrenhausen.  The  next  opera  was  '  La  so- 
perbia  d*  Alessandro,*  in  1690  (the  conducting 
score  gives  1691  as  the  date),  the  words  bj 
Mauro ;  a  fine  work.  Many  songs  have  ob> 
bligato  instrumental  parts,  especially  one  in  the 
2na  act,  where  2  flutes  obbligati  are  sostuned 
by  muted  violins  and  alto — a  beautiful  piece; 
also  one  song  with  cembalo  solo.  This  <^Ea  als» 
found  its  way  to  Hamburg  and  Brunswick  in  t 
German  translation.  'Orlando  generoso'  cain« 
out  in  1 691 — another  fine  work  written  inconjanc- 
tion  with  Mauro.  Here  we  find  the  fint  ides 
of  Handel's  Hallelujah  Chorus,  and  some  of 
the  divisions  in  *Why  do  the  nations!*  This 
again  was  given  later  at  Hamburg.  Chryasnder 
speaks  of  an  opera  called  *  II  xelo  di  Leonaio' 
in  1 69 1,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  Stelfani  oompoeed 
the  music.  '  Le  Rivali  conoordi  '  appeared  is 
1692,  written  again  by  Mauro,  and  afienrardi 
]ierformed  at  Hamburg.  We  now  come  to  *  Ls 
iibertk  contenta*  (Mauro)  in  1693,  in  which  e«i> 
dence  is  given  of  great  further  progreas,  let 
nothing  of  such  importance  had  hitherto  oome 
from  his  pen.  It  is  full  of  beauties  of  all  kindi 
— ^a  fine  overture,  fine  counterpoint,  beautirol 
melodies,  very  difficult  arias,  and  powerful  reci- 
tatives. It  had  the  greatest  success,  and  wss 
most  highly  thought  of  at  Hamburg.  Ute 
movements  are  longer  and  more  developed  thai 
in  his  previous  works.  We  find  the  second  sob* 
ject  of  the  last  movement  of  Schumann's  PF. 
Concerto  thus  foreshadowed  : — 
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and  a  remarkable  passage  in  a  recitative : — 
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Chrysander  speaks  of  an  opera  '  Der  siegende 
Alcides/  as  probably  of  the  year  1694,  but  it  is 
not  in  the  collections  of  scores,  nor  is  it  mentioned 
in  the  five  volumes  of  favourite  arias  and  duets 
by  Steffkni  brought  fi«m  Hanover  by  George  I., 
and  now  in  the  musical  library  at  Buckingham 
Palace.  It  was  however  given  in  Hamburg  two 
years  later  as  an  opera  by  Mauro  and  Steffani ; 
the  book  arranged  from  Quinault's  *  Alceste,'  as 
written  for  Lulli. 

It  was  in  the  next  year  that  Steffani  issued  his 
celebrated  pamphlet,  entitled  'Quanto  certezza 
habbia  da  suoi  Prindpii  la  Musica,  ed  in  qdU 
pregio  fosse  perci6  presso  gli  Antichi.  Amster- 
dam, 1695.  Risposta  di  D.  A.  Steffiini  Abbate 
di  Lepsing  Protonotario  della  San  Sede  Aposto- 
lica.  Ad  una  lettera  del  S".  March*.  A.  G.  In 
difesa  d*una  Proposizione  soetenuta  da  lui  in  una 
Assemblea  Hannovera  Sett.  1694.  7^  PP*  ^^  ^^•' 
It  was  translated  twice  into  German  ;  in  1699  by 
Andreas  Werckmeister  at  Quedlinburg ;  in  1 760 
by  Jean  Laurent  Albrecht  at  Miihlhausen.  Padre 
Martini  says  it  was  printed '  da  otto  volte/  which 
has  been  assumed  by  Bumey  to  mean  that  it 
was  printed  eight  different  times,  whereas  it 
simply  signifies  that  it  was  printed  in  octavo ! 
In  this  pamphlet  he  ably  discusses  the  question 
whether  music  exists  only  in  the  imagination,  or 
is  grounded  on  nature  and  science.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  he  upholds  the  dignity  of  the 
art  in  all  its  bearings.-^In  1695  we  have  the 
opera  '  I  trionfi  del  Fato,  o  le  glorie  d*£nea,* 
another  charming  work.  It  found  its  way  to 
Hamburg  in  1699.  ^^  opera  in  i  act,  'Bac- 
canali,'  was  also  composed  this  year  for  the  small 
theatre  in  Hanover.  It  is  a  work  of  great 
beauty,  and  contains  the  first  notes  of  Handers 
'  Let  tiie  bright  Seraphim,' 
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For  the  Carnival  of  1696  the  grand  opera  of 
*  Briseide '  was  composed,  the  words  by  Palmieri, 
Comes  Italus.  No  composer's  name  is  mentioned, 
and  Chrysander  thinks  it  is  not  by  Steffani;  but 
the  two  scores  and  collections  of  Steffani 's  songs 
at  Buckingham  Palace  leave  little  doubt  on  ex- 
amination that  it  is  his  work,  and  in  his  usual 
manner.  We  may  add  that  it  contains  the  first 
ideas  of  Handel's  *  0  ruddier  than  the  cherry ' 
and  '  How  beautiful.'  These  were  the  golden 
days  of  the  opera  in  Hanover. 

A  change  was  now  about  to  take  place  in 
Steffant's  circumstances.  He  was  no  longer  to 
be  the  active  composer  of  operas,  and  Kapell- 
meister, but  from  this  time  forth  was  destined 
to  devote  his  time  chiefly  to  diplomacy,  though 
he  never  forsook  the  art  of  which  he  was  so 
great  an  ornament.  £m»t  August  had  sent 
50cx>  men  to  assist  the  Emperor  against  the 
Turks,  and  some  8000  against  the  French ;  his 


two  eldest  sons,  George  (afterwards  king  of 
England)  and  Frederick  Augustus,  had  served  in 
the  field,  and  three  others  had  been  killed  in 
the  wars.  The  Emperor  «as  a  reward  determined, 
in  1692,  to  create  a  9th  Elector,  and  raise  the 
younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Brunswick- 
Luneburg  to  the  Electorate,  lliis  was  generally 
deemed  just,  but  many  difficulties  stood  in  the 
way,  and  during  four  years  the  position  of  Ernst 
August  as  Elector  became  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult, so  that,  in  1696,  it  was  determined  to  send 
an  Envoy  Extraordinaire  round  to  the  various 
German  Courts  to  smooth  matters  over,  and  Ernst 
August  and  Leibnitz  could  find  no  one  among 
the  court  personnel  in  Hanover  so  well  fitted 
for  the  post  as  Abbate  Steffani.  With  the  title 
of 'Envoy^  Extraordinaire'  he  set  out  on  his 
mission,  and  so  admirably  did  he  succeed,  that 
at  the  end  of  the  mission  he  was  not  only  granted 
a  considerably  larger  salary  than  he  had  hitherto 
had  at  Court,  but  Innocent  XI.  was  induced 
to  raise  him  to  the  dignity  of  Bishop  (m  partibwt 
infidelium)  of  Spiga  in  Anatolia,  Asia  Minor — 
the  ancient  Cyzicus.  This  was  also,  perhaps  in 
recognition  of  Stef&ni's  services,  aided  by  the 
tolerant  Leibnitz,  in  procuring  for  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Hanover  the  privilege  of  holding 
public  worship.  Steffani  was  now  an  accom- 
plished courtier  and  diplomatist.  In  the  early 
part  of  1698  he  was  sent  to  Brussels  as  Ambas- 
sador, and  there  had  his  first  audience  on 
Mardi  I.  In  this  year  the  Elector  £n)st  August 
died,  and  Steffani  afterwards  transferred  his 
services  to  the  Elector  Palatine  at  DUsseldorf, 
where  he  became  a  Privy  Councillor  as  well  as 
the  Pope's  Protonotarius  for  North  Germany, 
though  at  what  time  this  occurred  is  not  known. 
For  some  thirteen  years  after  1696  there  is  no 
record  of  there  having  been  any  opens  composed 
for  the  Court  of  Hanover, except  two  by  a  Signer 
Manda,  one  in  1 697,  another  undated ;  but  in 
1 709  we  find  Steffani  again  with  two  new  operas, 
one  for  the  Court  at  Hanover,  the  other  at 
DUsseldorf.  Both  are  stated  in  the  scores  at 
Buckingham  Palace  to  be  by  Gregorio  Piva — 
his  secretary,  whose  name  he  adopted  for  his 
compositions  after  he  became  a  statesman,  and 
this  is  the  earliest  date  at  which  it  occurs  in 
any  of  the  MS8.  of  his  works,  as  far  as  I  know. 
The  opera  given  at  Hanover  is  called  '  Enea,  or 
Amor  vien  dal  destine,'  in  the  large  copy,  but 
in  the  conducting  score  'II  Tumo' — in  3  acts, 
and  is  a  very  fine  work ;  again  an  advance  on  any 
previous  effort.  The  second  movement  of  the 
overture  has  a  masterly  chorus  sung  on  the  stage 
before  the  rise  of  the  curtain,  foreshadowing  the 
grand  choruses  which  Handel  afterwards  brought 
forward  in  his  oratorios;  also  antedating  the 
same  feature  in  Meyerbeer's  '  Dinorah.'  Handel, 
indeed,  is  indebted  for  one  or  two  ideas  to  this 
opera,  notably  the  opening  of  the  Pro4o  move- 
ment in  the  second  Suite  de  Pi^es,  and  again 
for  a  phrase  in  the  chorus  '  For  unto  us.'  The 
theme  before  referred  to  as  being  like  '  Let  the 
bright  seraphim,'  is  here  found  in  the  minor 
key.    One  air  is  to  be  accompanied, '  deve  esser 
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^ccompagnato  da  un  Concerto  intiero  ds  Cbalu- 
jneau  eopra  la  Scena,  da  due  Fagotti  nnscoBti 
dietro  le  AH ;  e  da  due  Teorbe  nella  Orchestra 
le  quail  per6  non  suonino  che  le  note  segnate.' 
A  grand  aria  is  also  accompanied  by  three 
trumpets,  drums,  ohoi,  fagotti,  and  strings.  The 
Diisseldorf  opera, '  Tassilone,  Tragedia  in  5  Atti,' 
la  only  represented  at  Buckinsffaam  Palace  by  a 
vocal  score;  the  overture  and  all  instrumental 
effects  are  wanting,  only  the  bass  being  given  to 
the  different  pieces ;  but  the  singers*  names,  all 
Italian,  are  mentioned.  The  music  is  mostly 
excellent.  The  second  act  commences  with  a 
charming  chorus  alternating  with  dances.  The 
movements  of  both  these  operas  of  1 709  are  all 
long,  well  developed,  and  broad,  and  our  com- 
poser lias  not  failed  to  march  with  the  times. 
Ghrysander  says  that  a  full  score  of  '  Tassilone ' 
is  in  the  Berlin  library,  and  remarks  that  a 
much  richer  use  of  the  instruments  is  made,  and 
tbat  the  eoloratur  passages  «re  longer  in  this 
than  in  his  preceding  operas. — ^There  remains 
one  more  opera  to  speak  of,  'Arininio/  which, 
according  to  the  full  score  (one  of  those  brought 
from  Hanover  by  George  I.),  was  composed  for 
the  Court  of  the  Elector  Palatine  in  1707. 
Though  bearing  no  composer's  name,  it  is  with- 
out doubt  a  composition  of  Steffani,  entirely  in 
his  manner  and  one  of  his  very  finest ;  the  in- 
strumental colouring  still  more  full  and  varied 
than  in  any  other  opera  of  his.  And  what 
further  establishes  its  claim  to  be  considered 
Steffani*8  is  the  fact  that  the  fine  air,  with 
fagotto  obbligato  from  'Henrico  Leone,'  is  in- 
troduced with  other  words,  and  for  a  soprano 
instead  of  a  tenor  voice.  This  opera,  and 
'Tassilone/  show  that  the  Palatine  Court  at 
that  time  possessed  a  very  fine  orchestra,  and 
a  splendid  company  of  singers.  Or  did  the 
Hanover  company  occasionally  join  its  old  Han- 
over Kapellmeister  in  Diisseldorf? — 'von  Haus 
aus/  as  the  Germans  have  it.  Tt  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  Steffani  composed  more  operas  than 
these,  and  that  several  may  have  besn  written  for 
Diisseldorf  which  have  not  come  down  to  us ;  but 
what  we  have,  form  a  splendid  series  of  masterly 
works  that  establish  him  as  a  composer  of  the 
first  rank,  equal  to  Lulli,  greatly  his  superior  as 
ft  contrapuntist,  if  possibly,  and  only  possibly, 
inferior  to  him  in  dramatic  force.  In  Hamburg 
his  reputation  was  so  great  that  no  music  was 
thought  equal  to  his.  There  Bach  and  Handel 
as  young  men  must  have  listened  to  his  operas. 
Among  other  gifts  he  had  great  tact  in  bringing 
about  very  fine  performances  with  his  exception- 
ally good  singers  and  players. 

Though,  however,  his  operas  vere  his  greatest 
works,  they  could  not  attain  the  same  universal 
popularity  as  his  well-known  duets  for  various 
voices,  with  a  bass  accompaniment.  These  are 
mostly  in  three  lonsf  movements,  some  with  re- 
citatives and  solos,  in  the  cantata  form,  following 
Carissimi  and  Stradella.  Of  these  celebrated  duets 
(as  an  introduction  to  which  Sir  John  Hawkins 
wrote  a  special  biography)  there  are  more  than 
a  hundred  in  the  Brritish  Museum  (Add.  MSS. 


5055,  etc.).  and  in  the  splendid  copy  in  3  r6U.m 
Buckingham  Palace.  The  words  were  mostly  by 
Ortenxio  Mauro,  Averarm,  Abbate  Conti,  Conte 
Francesco  Palmieri,  etc.  The  testimony  to  tke 
great  excellence  of  these  compositions  is  abandsat 
Bumey  says,  in  speaking  of  these  duet«,  'Tbote 
of  the  admirable  Abbate  Stefiani  were  dispersed 
in  MS.  throughout  Europe.'  Mattheson  again, 
'  In  these  duets  Steffani  is  incomparable  to  all  1 
know,  and  deserves  to  be  a  model,  for  such  things 
do  not  easily  become  old.'  Ghrysander  also  writes, 
'These  duets  are  the  greatest  of  their  kind.*  To 
the  foregoing  it  is  useless  to  add  further  cam* 
mendatiun.  The  most  renowned  singers.  Sene- 
sino.  Strada,  and  others,  delighted  in  them,  asd 
used  them  constantly  for  practice  in  both  ex- 
pressive and  florid  singing.  No  copies  of  theie 
duets  are  dated,  but  they  were  probably  all 
composed  after  he  went  to  Hanover ;  and  some 
of  them  are  known  to  have  been  written  for  the 
Princess  Sophia  Dorothea. 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  Anton  Ulrich,  was 
converted  to  Bomanism  in  17 10,  and  we  find 
Steffani  going  from  DUsseldorf  to  Bronswkk 
to  accept  in  the  name  of  the  ^ope  a  piece  of 
ground  as  a  site  for  a  Romish  church.  At 
the  time  of  the  Carnival  of  this  3*ear  we  find 
him  in  Venice  in  company  with  Baron  Kiel- 
mansegge,  and  he  there  met  Handel,  whom  he 
induced  to  visit  Hanover  on  his  w^ay  to  Londco. 
Handel  testifies  to  Steffani^s  great  kindness  to 
him  while  in  Hanover ;  he  was  anxions  too  UuU 
he  should  become  Kapellmeister  at  this  Court' 
About  the  year  171 2  the  new  church  in  ^ons- 
wick  was  so  far  ready  that  the  Pope  sent  Bishop 
Steffani,  Vicario  apoetolico  delle  missione  Set- 
tentrionali,  to  consecrate  the  building  and  per- 
form the  opening  service.  Two  years  later  the 
Elector  of  Hanover  became  K.ing  of  £ngland, 
but  Steffani  did  not  accompany  him  to  London, 
indeed  we  do  not  meet  with  his  name  agus 
till  1724,  when  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Muaie 
in  London  unanimouslv  elected  him  its  Hchl 
President  for  life.  This  Academy,  of  whicb 
Handel  was  a  great  supporter,  haa  been  insti- 
tuted by  Dr.  Pepusch,  J.  £.  Gaillard,  the  only 
known  pupil  of  Stefl^ini,  and  other  mnsieiaDs, 
and  had  become  well  known  abroad.  Many 
eminent  musicians  of  the  continetit  were  made 
honorary  members,  Steffani  among  the  number, 
who  appears  to  have  sent  over  the  following  four 
works  for  performance — the  fine  and  well-luioirn 
Madrigal.  'Qui  dUigit  Mariam.*  for  S.  S.  A.  T.  R 
(in  which  occurs  a  passage  taken  by  Handel  for 
the  chorus  in  'Solomon,*  'Music  spread  thy  voice 
abroad*);  another  madrigal,  called  *La  Spsg* 
nuola,*  *A1  rigor  d'un  bel  sembiante,*  for  two 
altos  and  tenor,  not  so  remarkable  ;  and  the 
beautiful  madrigal,  'Gettano  i  B^  dal   sc^ljo.* 

I  Htndel  said  to  Hawklni.  'He  raeelTed  me  frith  frmx  Idadtaen. 
and  took  an  opportunity  to  Introduoe  me  to  the  IMmieaa  Caiette 
and  the  Eleotor*i  ton  ....  and  bctng  caUed  from  the  dty  to  atH&i 
to  matter*  of  a  pobllc  concern,  he  left  me  in  the  posaeaMon  of  ttat 
faronr  and  patronage  which  himself  had  enjoyed  for  a  »rtes  of  yean-' 
The  occasion  of  Btefani's  leavlnc  Hanorer  waa  that  on  April  ISthi 
Elector  waH,  through  his  Enroy^  Steffiant.  inrested  hy  the  Emversr 
with  the  port  of  Erbschaumeiater  (Hereditary  (jrand  Tnwam-)- 
This  tends  to  show  that  Stefhni  wan  at  home  both  at  I>fldseldorl 
where  the  Elector  Palatine  was  very  mnsloal.  and  at  Baborar. 
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These  are  generally  found  in  the  MS.  coUec- 
tiona  of  the  time.  The  fourth  piece  was  the 
great  Stabat  Mater,  composed  fur  S.  S.  A.  T.  T.  B., 
accompanied  by  2  violins,  3  altos,  cello  and 
organo,  and  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  works 
of  any  composer  of  the  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding that  of  the  giants  Bach  and  Handel.  His 
great  contemporaries  Alessandro  Scarlatti  and 
Purcell  produced  nothing  finer.  No  exact  dates 
can  be  assigned  to  these  four  works,  but  they 
all  belong  to  his  later  manner.  In  Stefiani  is 
to  be  found  the  perfection  of  counterpoint  with- 
out stiffness,  and  with  that  real  sign  of  genius,  ex- 
haustless  variety.  As  in  Bach,  there  is  marvellous 
freedom  in  the  movement  of  the  parts,  and  no 
hesitation  at  a  good  clashing  dissonance  produced 
by  this  freedom.  He  was  an  adept  too  at  writ- 
ing the  charming  minuets  and  gavottes  which 
were  then  so  fashionable,  and  with  which  his 
operas  abound.  At  the  British  Museum  there 
is  likewise  a  glorious  'Confitebor*  for  3  voices 
with  violins  and  bass  in  E  minor,  said  to  be  of 
the  year  1709,  with  a  splendid  bass  solo  ('Sanc- 
tum et  terribile') — a  species  of  accompanied 
recitative ;  the  whole  work  being  full  of  exquisite 
beauties.  No  notice  of  this  piece  has  yet  ap- 
peared in  any  life  of  Steffani*8.  In  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society's  library  there  is  a  book  of 
'XII  Motteta  par  celeberrimum  Abbatem  Ste- 
phanum  *  for  3  voices  with  solos  and  recitatives, 
but  it  is  only  a  vocal  score,  without  the  sym- 
phonies and  accompaniments  which  all  undoubt- 
edly had.  In  another  book  in  the  same  library 
however  we  find  two  of  them  complete.  In  their 
mutilated  form  it  is  not  always  easy  to  judge  of 
the  value  of  these  motets,  but  some  movements 
are  certainly  very  fine,  especially  the  last  of 
no.  3,  the  first  of  the  5th,  and  the  last  Fugue 
of  no.  8,  which  is  very  broad  and  quite  ^m- 
delian.  The  movement  'Pro  Christo*  in  this 
motet  was  introduced  at  the  end  of  a  collection 
of  glees  published  by  H  indie  some  60  or  80  years 
since,  and  inserted  '  by  desire,'  showing  that  the 
work  was  then  popular.  Hawkins  mentions  that 
Dr.  Cooke  had  a  book  of  12  Motets  for  three 
voices,  *  among  them  two  that  are  exquisitely 
fine.'    This  is  no  doubt  the  book  referred  to. 

Early  in  1729  Steffani  was  once  more  and  for 
the  last  time  in  Italy;  and  Handel  met  him 
at  Rome  in  March,  where  he  was  living  at  the 
Palace  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni.  This  latter  en- 
thusiast still  kept  up  his  Monday  performances 
of  music,  at  which  Steffani,  now  74  years  old, 
occasionally  sang.  Handel  tells  us  (through 
Hawkins)  that  '  he  was  just  loud  enough  to  be 
heard,  but  that  this  defect  in  his  voice  was  amply 
recompensed  by  his  manner,  in  the  chasteness 
and  elegance  of  which  he  had  few  equals.'  From 
Handel  we  also  learn  that '  as  to  his  person  he 
was  less  than  the  ordinary  size  of  men,  of  a 
tender  constitution  of  body,  which  he  had  not 
a  little  impaired  by  intense  study  and  applica- 
tion. His  deportment  is  said  to  have  been 
grave,  but  tempered  with  a  sweetness  and  affa- 
bility that  rendered  his  conversation  very  en- 
gaging;   he   was  perfectly  skilled   in    all    the 


external  forms  of  polite  behaviour,  and,  which  is 
somewhat  unusual,  continued  to  observe  and 
practise  them  at  the  age  of  fourscore.'  He  was 
back  in  Hanover  in  a  short  time,  and  the  next 
year,  going  to  Frankfort  on  some  public  business, 
died  there  afler  a  short  illness. 

The  last  word  has  not  yet  been  said  about  this 
remarkable  musician,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  of  his  duets,  and  perhaps  his  glorious  Stabat 
Mater  and  Confitebor  may  still  be  heard  in  the 
concert-room.  His  career  was  certainly  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  in  musical  history.  Bom 
of  obscure  parents,  he  raised  himself  by  his 
talents  and  industry  from  the  position  of  a  poor 
choir  boy,  not  only  to  be  one  of  the  foremost 
musicians  of  his  age,  but  likewise  the  trusted 
confidant  of  princes  and  the  friend  of  such  a 
man  as  Leibnitz.  The  only  other  instance  of  an 
artist  having  become  an  ambassador  is  to  be  found 
in  the  painter  Rubens.  The  materials  for  this 
notice  have  been  chiefly  gathered  from  Rud- 
hardt,  Hawkins,  andCbrysander,  the  latter  having 
obliged  me  with  some  important  information 
hitherto  unpublished.  [W.G.C.] 

STEFFKINS,  Theodore,  or  Theodorus,  was 
a  foreign  professor  of  the  lute  and  viol,  who 
resided  in  London  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1 7th 
century.  He  is  much  commended  in  Thomas 
Salmon's  '  Essay  to  the  Advancement  of  Mubic,' 
1672.  His  brother,  Dietricht,  was  one  of  the 
band  of  Charles  I.  in  1641,  and  his  two  sons, 
Frederick  and  Christian,  were  famous  per- 
formers  on  the  viol.  They  were  members  of  the 
King's  band  in  1694,  and  Christian  was  living 
ini7ii.  [W.H.H.] 

STEG6ALL,  Charles,  Mus.  Doc.  bom  in 
London,  June  3. 1826,  was  educated  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  principally  by  Stemdale 
Bennett.  In  1847  he  became  organist  of  Christ 
Church  Chapel,  Maida  Hill ;  in  185 1  a  professor 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  in  1852 
accumulated  the  degrees  of  Mus.  Bac.  and  Mus. 
Doc.  at  Cambridge.  In  1855  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  Christ  Church,  Paddington,  and  in 
1 864  organist  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel.  He  has 
composMl  anthems  and  other  church  music,  and 
has  lectured  upon  music  in  the  metropolis  and 
elsewhere.  [W.H.H.] 

STEIBELT,  Daniel,  a  musician  now  almost 
entirely  fox^otten,  but  in  his  own  day  so  cele- 
brated as  a  pianoforte-player  and  composer  that 
many  regarded  him  as  the  rival  of  Beethoven, 
was  a  native  of  Berlin,  where  his  father  was  a 
maker  of  jiarpsichords  and  pianofortes  of  con- 
siderable skill  and  repute.  Tlie  date  of  his  birth 
is  quite  uncertain.  Most  of  his  biographers  state 
that  he  was  bom  in  1755  or  1756,  but  F^tis  de- 
clares from  personal  knowledge  that  he  was  only 
about  thirty-six  years  of  age  ini  801,  which  would 
place  his  birth  some  eight  to  ten  years  later. 
The  details  of  his  early  life  are  as  much  in- 
volved in  doubt  as  the  time  of  his  birth.  It 
is,  however,  certain  that  his  aptitude  for  music 
was  early  manifest  and  that  it  in  some  way 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
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PruBsia,  afterwards  Frederick  William  II.  Kim- 
berger  was  then  the  leading  musician  of  Berlin, 
and  to  him  the  Crown  Prince  entrusted  the  in- 
struction of  his  prot^g^  in  the  harpsichord  and 
composition.  How  long  Steibelt  was  a  pupil  of 
Kirnberger  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  not  a 
trace  of  the  learned  and  somewhat  pedantic  style 
of  his  master  is  to  be  found  in  his  method  either 
of  playing  or  writing.  Indeed,  the  musical  world 
of  Berlin,  then  under  the  despotism  of  Frederick 
the  Great,*  does  not  present  any  influences  to 
account  for  the  peculiarities  which  so  strongly 
marked  Steibelt's  after-life,  though  it  may  be 
fairly  conjectured  that  in  his  father*s  workshops 
he  obtained  that  familiarity  with  the  mechanism 
of  the  pianoforte  which  he  was  always  ready  to 
turn  to  the  best  account.  Whatever  his  musical 
education  may  have  been,  it  was  interrupted  by 
his  joining  the  army  for  a  while,'  and  was  finally 
brought  to  an  end,  as  far  as  Berlin  was  concerned, 
by  his  departure  from  that  city,  an  event  which 
perhaps  took  place  as  early  as  17S4. 

In  what  direction  he  turned  his  steps  seems 
wholly  unknown,  but  his  career  as  a  composer  and 
virtuoso  commences  with  his  arrival  in  Paris  at 
some  date  between  1787  and  1790.  He  did  not 
take  up  his  residence  there  permanently  till  the 
last-named  year,  as  he  was  at  Munich  in  j  788, 
and  in  1 789  was  giving  concerts  in  Saxony  and 
Hanover,  whence  he  journeyed  to  Paris  by  way 
of  Mannheim ;  but  his  rivalry  with  Hermann  at 
court  would  appear  to  suggest  that  he  had  been 
in  Paris  before  the  year  that  was  signalised  by 
the  taking  of  the  Bastille.  However  this  may 
be,  Steibelt  appeared  at  the  French  capital  as  a 
full-fledged  performer  and  composer,  and  was  not 
long  in  proving  his  superiority  to  his  rival.  The 
reasons  for  his  success  are  obvious.  Though 
Hermann's  technique,  which  was  that  of  the 
school  of  C.  P.  £.  Bach,  was  considered  more 
correct  than  that  of  his  opponent,  he  was,  never- 
theless, emphatically  a  player  of  the  old  style. 
Steibelt,  as  emphatically,  belonged  to  the  new. 
Their  different  characteristics  are  clearly  brought 
out  in  the  very  curious  Sonata  for  the  Pianoforte 
called  '  La  Coquette*  composed  for  Marie  Antoi- 
nette by  the  two  rivals,  each  of  whom  contributed 
one  movement  to  it.  Hennann*s  movement,  the 
first,  is  good,  solid,  rather  old-fashioned,  harpsi- 
chord music;  Steibelt*s  movement,  the  Hondo, 
by  its  variety  of  phrasing  and  the  minutiae  of  its 
marks  of  expression  reveab  in  every  line  an 
acquaintance  with  the  resources  offered  by  the 
pianoforte.  The  issue  of  a  contest  in  which  the 
combatants  were  so  unequally  matched  could 
not  be  doubtful,  and  Steibelt  was  soon  installed 
as  reigning  virtuoso.  But  no  musician  who 
aspires  to  fame  in  France  can  neglect  the  stage, 
and  Steibelt  accordingly  resolved  to  essay  dra- 
matic composition.  One  of  his  patrons,  the 
Vicomte  de  Segur,  a  litterateur  of  some  preten- 
sions, who  hnd  written  for  the  Op^ra  a  libretto 
founded  on  Shakespeare*s  'Homeo  and  Juliet,' 

1  For  »n  Intenisting  tecount  of  ma<1c  In  Berlin  at  thli  period  lee 
Jahn's  '  Life  of  Moz&rt,'  ch.  90  (vol.  li.  p.  S74  etc.  In  Bnc  tnuM.). 
3  A.  11.2.  li.  p.  622. 
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entrusted  the  compoaition  of  the  music  to  Sta* 
belt.  The  score  was  finished  in  1792,  but  i3» 
work  was  rejected  by  the  Acad^mie.  Its  authon, 
nothing  daunted,  proceeded  to  alter  the  piece. 
The  recitatives  were  suppressed  and  replarad  by 
prose  dialogue,  and  in  this  shape  the  opera  vas 
produced  at  the  Th^tre  Feydeau  on  Sept.  10, 
1793*  ^i^^  Madame  Scio  as  Juliet.  The  'Moni- 
teur'  of  Sept.  33  describes  the  music  as  'learned, 
but  laboured  and  ugly* — a  criticism  which,  witli 
the  music  before  one,  it  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand. Theatre-goers  were  of  a  different  opinioB, 
and  'Rom^  et  Juliette'  was  a  decided  buooob. 
The  merits  of  the  work,  perhaps  Steibdt's  greatest 
achievement,  will  be  ducussed  subsequently.  It 
will  be  enough  at  present  to  note  that  it  wu 
performed  with  success  in  Stockholm  on  Jaa 
30,  1815  (and  again  in  18 19),  and  was  revived 
with  great  i^plause  in  Paris  at  the  Tb^tre 
Royale  de  TOp^ra  Ck»mique  in  1822.  It  doei 
not  appear  that  it  was  ever  brought  forward  00 
the  German  stage,  but  the  Overture  was  played 
in  Vienna  in  1 84 1 .  The  concert  given  after  S(ei< 
belt*s  death  for  his  son*s  benefit  was  closed  with 
the  Funeral  Chorus  from  the  third  act. 

The  success  of  this  operatic  venture  oompletdj 
confirmed  Steibelt*s  position  in  Paris.  Hif 
music,  though  considered  difficult,  was  extzemelj 
popular,  and  as  a  teacher  he  counted  amoi^ 
his  pupils  the  most  eminent  ladies  of  the  time, 
including  the  future  Queen  of  Holland.  Societj 
made  up  its  mind  to  overlook  his  discourteoufi 
and  overbearing  manners  in  consideration  of  his 
artistic  merits,  and  nothing  was  needed  to  oonfinn 
his  fortunes  and  his  fame  but  that  he  should  be 
true  to  himself.  Unfortunately,  this  condition  was 
not  fulfilled.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  victim 
to  kleptomania,  and  in  the  last  century  this  wsi 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  moral  rather  than  of  in- 
teUectual  disease.  It  must  also  be  admitted 
that  facts  seemed  to  warrant  this  view  in  Stfl- 
belt's  case.  On  his  first  coming  to  Paris  he  had 
been  received  with  great  kindness  by  Boyer  the 
publisher,  who  liad  not  only  procured  for  him 
powerful  patronage  but  even  took  him  into  his 
own  house.  His  services  were  ill  rewarded.  Stei- 
belt had  already  published  some  Sonatas  for  the 
Pianoforte  and  Violin  (ops.  i  and  2)  at  Munidu 
He  now  added  to  them  a  cello  ad  libitum  part, 
which  merely  doubled  the  bass  of  the  pianoforte 
part,  and  sold  them  to  Boyer  as  new  works.  The 
fraud  seems  to  have  been  discovered  about  1 796. 
and  though  Steibelt  made  repu^tion  by  present- 
ing to  the  aggrieved  publisher  his  Pianoforte 
Concertos,  Noe.  I  and  2,  this  transaction,  com- 
bined with  other  irreg^arities,  so  injured  his 
reputation  that  he  felt  it  desirable  to  leave  Paris, 
at  any  rate  for  a  time.  England  attracted  his 
attention,  and,  journeying  by  way  of  Holland, 
he  reached  London  about  the  dose  of  1796.' 

By  tliis  proceeding  Steibelt  challenged  com- 
parisons quite  as  dangerous  as  those  which  he 


•  AocordlDff  to  F«tU.  Steibelt  did  not  Wvn  PaHs  ttll  ITW.  hat 
XeMn.  Broftdwood  »nd  Sons  bftve  records  In  their  poiKvsloa  whick 
proTe  that  he  wu  witftblMwd  tn  London  by  J«n.  %  1797.  Thk  i>- 
formatlon  ii  due  to  the  klndneei  of  Mr.  A.  J.  UipkhM. 
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had  recently  risked  by  bringing  out  an  opera  in 
Paris.  Pianoforte  music  had  originated  in  London 
a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  and  at  Steibelt's 
arrival  no  fewer  than  three  players  and  composers 
of  the  first  magnitude  were  resident  there,  de- 
menti, Dussek,  and  Cramer.  Few  particulars  of 
Steib^t*s  life  in  London  have  been  recorded. 
His  first  public  performance  seems  to  have  been 
at  Salomon's  Benefit  Concert  on  May  i,  I797f  ftnd 
a  fortnight  later  (May  15)  he  played  a  pianoforte 
concerto  of  his  own  at  an  opera  concert.  Not 
long  after  this  he  wrote  the  celebrated  Pianoforte 
Concerto  in  E  (No.  3),  containing  the  'Storm 
Rondo.*  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  merits 
of  this  work  now,  its  popularity  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  was  enormous,  and  far  exceeded 
that  accorded  to  any  other  of  Steibelt's  composi- 
tions. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  was 
played  in  every  drawing-room  in  England ;  in- 
deed, the  notorious  'Battle  of  Prague*  alone 
could  compete  with  it  in  popular  favour.  It  was, 
in  all  probability,  first  p^ormed  in  public  at 
&Jomon*s  concert  on  March  19,  I798<  At  the 
close  of  the  same  year  (Dec.  11)  its  author  again 
came  forward  as  a  composer  for  the  stage,  and 
again  met  with  a  favourable  reception.  His 
work  on  this  occasion  was  an  English  opera, 
or,  as  it  was  described  in  the  Covent  Gturden 
play-bill,  'a  new  grand  Heroic  Bomance,  in  3 
acts,  called  Albert  and  Adelaide ;  or  the  Victim 
of  (Constancy.*  It  must  have  been  an  extra- 
ordinary medley.  The  first  two  acts  were  a 
translation  from  the  Crerman  of  Schoerer,  who 
had  taken  them  from  the  French,  and  the 
third  act  was  added  from  another  French  play. 
The  music  was  only  in  part  original,  and  was 
eked  out  by  the  insertion  of  a  Quintet  from 
'liodoiska'  and  the  like  expedients.  Even  the 
original  music  was  not  all  written  by  Steibelt,  as 
Attwood  contributed  some  of  it.^  Yet,  after  all, 
the  most  curious  part  of  this  curious  production 
must  have  been  the  Overture,  which  was  'en- 
livened by  a  pantomime* !  Such  as  it  was, 
however,  the  piece  proved  sufficiently  attractive 
to  keep  the  boards  for  some  time,  and  the  Over- 
ture, arranged  for  the  pianoforte,  was  published 
in  France  and  sold  in  (rermany.  As  teacher  and 
performer  Steibelt  appears  to  have  been  as  fiilly 
employed  during  his  stay  of  three  years  or  so  in 
Ix>ndon  as  he  had  been  previously  in  Paris. 
Whether  he  was  as  much  liked  by  his  brother 
artists  as  by  the  amateurs  seems  very  problem- 
atical ;  at  any  rate  his  music  is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence  in  the  concert  programmes  of  the  time. 
Two  other  circumstances  of  interest  connected 
with  Steibelt's  visit  to  England  have  been  pre- 
served. The  first  of  these  is  the  fact  that  he 
conceived  a  decided  predilection  for  English 
pianofortes,  always  using  them  in  preference  to 
any  others ;  the  second  is  his  marriage  with  a 
young  Englishwoman,  described  as  possessed  of 
considerable  personal  attractions  and  as  a  good 
player  on  the  pianoforte  and  tambourine.     The 

1  This  Informfttlan  U  dnrl'ved  from  kd  adTertlMinent  of  Lonfman, 
dementi  *  Co.  In  the  '  Morning  Chronicle '  of  Jan.  32.  1799.  Thttw 
pastlcclos  w«re  common  «nouch  tbeo.  ud  until  the  end  of  the  first 
quMter  of  the  present  oenturr. 
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last-named  accomplishment  led  her  husband  to 
add  a  tambourine  accompaniment  to  many  of  his 
subsequent  pieces. 

Steibelt  now  resolved  on  visiting  his  native 
country,  from  which  he  had  been  absent,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  as  much  as  fifteen  years. 
He  reached  Hamburg  in  September  or  October 
1 799,  but  made  no  great  stay  there.  His  next 
stopping-place  was  Dresden,  where  he  met  with 
a  very  enthusiastic  reception.  Besides  several 
more  or  less  private  performances,  he  gave  a 
concert  of  his  own  on  Feb.  4,  1800,  with  the 
greatest  success.  Almost  immediately  after  this 
he  went  to  Prague.  His  concert  in  the  Bohemian 
capital  attracted  a  large  audience  of  the  upper 
classes  and  brought  him  no  less  than  1800  gulden, 
but  his  playing  made  little  impression,  and  he 
went  on  forthwith  to  Berlin.^  B^ore  the  end 
of  April  he  had  given  two  performances  in  his 
native  city.  It  was  not  very  likely  that  his  style 
would  please  audiences  who  still  held  to  the 
traditions  of  the  school  of  Bach,  and  the  main 
result  of  his  visit  seems  to  have  been  to  give 
great  offence  to  his  brother  artists.  From  the 
capital  of  Prussia  he  turned  to  the  capital  of 
Austria,  then  the  metropolis  of  the  musical 
world,  where  he  arrived  about  the  middle  of 
May.  We  are  told  that  his  reputation  was  such 
as  to  cause  some  anxiety  even  to  Beethoven's 
friends.  If  such  was  the  case  they  were  speedily 
relieved.  At  the  first  meeting  a  sort  of  armed 
truce  was  observed,  but  at  the  second  Steibelt 
was  rash  enough  to  issue  a  distinct  challenge. 
Beethoven  was  not  the  man  to  decline  such  a 
contest,  and  his  victory  was  so  decided  that  his 
rival  refused  to  meet  him  aeain.  [See  Beb- 
THOVBN,  voL  i.  pp.  168  a,  178  b.]  This  adventure 
was  not  likely  to  contribute  to  Steibelt's  success 
at  Vienna,  and  a  concert  that  he  gave  at  the 
Augarten-Saal  was  rather  thinly  attended.  His 
Grerman  tour  as  a  whole  was  only  partially  suc- 
cessful, and  Steibelt  determined  to  return  to  the 
more  congenial  atmosphere  of  Paris.  He  arrived 
there  in  Augpst  1800,  carrying  with  him  the 
score  of  Haydn's  '  Creation.* 

The  'Creation*  is  one  of  the  very  few  triumphs 
of  musical  art  that  have  been  received  with 
favour  from  the  first,  and  at  this  time  an  ac- 
tive competition  for  the  honour  of  producing 
it  was  going  on  everywhere.  Steibelt  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  first  in  the  field  at 
Paris,  as  Pleyel,  Haydn's  favourite  pupil,  had 
been  despatched  to  request  the  veteran  composer 
to  come  and  conduct  his  own  work.  Pleyel, 
however,  was  unable  to  reach  Vienna  [Plxykl, 
vol.  iii.  p.  3  a],  and  the  field  was  thus  left  open 
to  Steibelt.  He  made  the  most  of  his  opportuni- 
ties. Not  content  with  obtaining  4000  fitincs 
fr^m  Erard  for  himself  and  his  assistant,  M.  de 
S^gur,  as  the  price  of  the  translation  adapted 
to  the  music,  and  3600  francs  for  himself  and 
9400  firancs  for  his  fellow- translator  from  the 
administration  of  the  Opdra,  where  the  work 

1  An  anthorttiet  leem  to  place  the  Titlt  to  Berlin  between  hlf 
concert  M  Prsffoe  and  his  arrival  at  Vienna.  Otherwise  It  woald  be 
natural  to  co^Jectuie  from  the  d*tea  that  he  went  to  Berlin  before 
goint  to  Oraaden. 
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was  to  bd  performed,  he  iruupoeed  the  part  of 
Adam  to  snit  the  tenor  Garat,  and  in  many 
places  even  attempted  to  improve  Haydn's  music 
by  additions  and  alterations  of  his  own.  In 
spite  of  these  drawbacks,  the  performance,  which 
took  place  on  Christmas  Eve,  1800,  proved  a 
decided  suooess.  Public  curiosity  was  much  ex- 
cited ;  a  fortnight  before  the  performance  not  a 
box  was  to  be  had ;  an  eager  crowd  surrounded 
the  Opera  House  at  nine  in  the  morning; 
at  the  end  of  the  first  part  a  subscription  was 
started  to  strike  a  medal  in  honour  of  the  com- 
poser (nay,  so  much  was  the  work  on  every 
one's  lips  that  one  of  the  vaudeville  theatres 
produced  a  parody  of  it  three  days  later  called 
'La  recreation  du  monde').  Rey  directed  the 
performance  and  Steibelt  presided  at  the  piano- 
forte. The  adaptation  of  the  words  seems  to 
have  been  fairly  performed;  at  the  alterations 
made  in  the  score  competent  judges  were,  na- 
turally enough,  extremely  indignant.  Moreover, 
the  circumstances  of  his  departure  some  four  or 
five  years  before  had  not  been  forgotten,  and 
thus,  in  spite  of  the  e'dat  of  the  'Creation,* 
Steibelt  did  not  feel  very  comfortable  in  Paris. 
Even  the  success  of  his  ballet  'Le  Retour  de 
Zephyr'  at  the  Opera,  on  March  3,  x8o3, 
did  not  reconcile  him  to  his  position,  and  he 
embraced  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  con- 
dusion  of  the  IVeaty  of  Amiens  on  Uie  a  and  of 
the  same  month,  and  returned  to  London. 

The  next  jix  years  of  his  life,  about  equally 
divided  between  London  and  Paris,  were  among 
the  busiest  of  his  busy  career.  His  popularity 
in  London  was  as  great  as  ever ;  he  lived  in  the 
most  fashionable  part  of  the  town,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  applause  wherever  he  went.  For 
the  King's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket  he  wrote 
two  ballets,  '  Le  Jugement  du  beiger  Paris '  in 
3  acts  (produced  May  24,  1804),  and  'La  belle 
Laiti^re*  (produced  Jan.  a6,  1S05).  It  seems 
very  characteristic  of  the  composer  that  his  work 
was  not  ready  on  either  occasion.  In  the  former 
case  several  airs  had  to  be  written  at  a  very 
short  notice  by  Winter,  who  was  also  responsible 
for  the  scoring  of  the  second  act  ^ ;  in  the  latter 
case  an  apology  was  circulated  for  the  omission 
of  the  denouement  of  the  piece,  '  Mr.  Steibelt  not 
having  finished  that  part  of  the  music'  ^  Both 
ballets  were,  nevertheless,  received  with  great 
favour,  the  march  in  the  first  act  of  '  Le  J  uge- 
ment  *  and  the  pastoral  scene  in  the  second  act 
of  'La  belle  Laitidre'  coming  in  for  special 
applause.  He  also  played  his  Pianoforte  Con- 
certo No.  5  (k  la  chasse,  op.  64)  at  the  Opera 
concerts,  apparently  in  the  summer  of  i8oa, 
with  great  success.  After  his  return  to  Paris 
Steibelt  followed  up  his  dramatic  achievements 
in  England  with  an  Intermezzo,  'La  F6te  de 
Mars,'  composed  in  celebration  of  the  Austerlitz 
campaign,  and  performed  at  the  Opera  on  March 
4, 1 806.  Encouraged  by  these  successes  he  again 
tried  his  hand  on  a  larger  work,  '  La  Princesse 
de  Babylone,'  an  opera  in  3  acts.    This  was  ac- 
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cepted  by  the  Acad^mie  and  was  in  active  pre- 
paration when  the  importunity  of  his  crediton 
oompelled  the  composer  to  leave  Paris  suddenly 
in  the  autumn  of  1 808.  But  his  enex^es  were 
by  no  means  confined  to  writing  for  the  stage. 
Several  of  his  chief  sonatas  date  from  these 
years.  Still  more  important  are  the  two  Coa- 
certoe  in  Eb  (Nos.  4  and  5),  for  the  pianoforte, 
and  the  'M^thode'  for  that  instrument  published 
in  French,  German,  and  Spanish,  in  which  he 
claims  to  have  invented  the  signs  for  the  use  of 
the  Pedals  adopted  by  Clementi,  Dussek,  and 
Cramer.  [See  SoBOiNr,  toL  iii.  p.  636b.]  Above 
all,  it  was  on  his  return  to  Paris  in  1805  that  he 
published  his  Etude, — a  collection  of  50  studies 
in  a  books — undoubtedly  the  best  of  his  piano- 
forte works.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  occupation 
he  found  time  to  meditate  further  travels.  Ruaia» 
a  country  that  in  the  previous  century  had  at- 
tracted Galuppi,  Paisidlo,  Sarti,  Cimarosa,  and 
Clementi,  had  just  furnished  an  asylum  to  Boiel- 
dieu  and  a  home  to  Field,  was  then  a  sort  of 
Promised  Land  to  French  musicians,  and  it  ii 
not  strange  that  Steibelt  should  have  been  more 
than  willLig  to  go  there,  when  he  received  in 
x8o8  the  offer  of  a  veiy  advantageous  appoint- 
ment from  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Owing  to 
causes  already  mentioned  he  left  Paris  for  St 
Petersburg  in  October,  1808.  His  journey  was 
not  however  very  speedy  when  he  felt  himsdf 
out  of  the  reach  of  his  creditors.  He  stopped 
at  Frankfort  to  give  a  great  concert  on  Nov.  2,* 
and  at  Leipzig  made  a  stay  of  some  weeks  and 
repeated  the  programme  of  the  Frankfort  concert. 
During  his  sojourn  in  Leipzig  he  put  forth  (Nov. 
34,  1808)  a  notice  in  which  he  complains  that 
some  German  publishers  had  issued  rery  fikulty 
editions  of  his  works  even  going  so  far  as  to 
annex  his  name  to  compositions  by  other  people, 
and  announces  his  intention  of  having  all  his 
future  works  published  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartd, 
an  intention  that  was  not  very  consistently 
carried  out.  Even  after  leaving  Leipzig  he  lin- 
gered at  Breslau  and  Warsaw  to  give  concerts,  eo 
that  he  could  hardly  have  reached  St.  Petersburg 
till  the  beginning  of  the  spring  of  1 809. 

Here,  at  last,  his  wanderings  came  to  an  end. 
He  was  appointed,  it  is  not  very  clear  when, 
director  of  the  Op^ra  Fran^ais,  and  when  Boiel- 
dieu  left,  at  the  close  of  18 10,  Steibelt  received 
the  titie  of  '  Maltre  de  Chapelle '  to  the  Emperor 
in  his  place.  It  was,  however,  a  titie  to  which 
no  emolument  was  attached,  and  that  in  no  way 
relieved  its  possessor  from  professional  duties. 
In  managing  and  writing  for  the  Opera,  and  in 
teaching  and  composing  for  the  pianoforte,  the 
remaining  years  of  Steibelt's  life  were  spent, 
comparatively  at  least  without  excitement 
About  the  year  1814  he  ceased  to  play  in  public, 
and  did  not  appear  again  for  six  years,  when 
the  production  of  his  Eighth  Pianoforte  Con- 
certo— a  very  remarkable  work — ^induced  him  to 
come  forward  once  more  as  a  performer  on 
March  16,  i8ao.    Meanwhile  his  pen  was  not 
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lie.  Hi>  early  jears  >t  St.  Fetcrabarg  were 
uriced  by  tbe  ballela  '  Li  Fete  de  I'EmpereuT ' 
iiSog,  and 'DerbliideRiCtar' (before  the  end  of 
Bij):  and  tbe  three  Concertos  for  pianoforte, 
lot.  6,  7,  and  S,  appear  to  belong  to  the  period 
t  hie  abetention  kom  playing  in  public.  For 
be  theatre  ha  wrote  two  opersi,  eacb  in  three 
da,  'CeDdrillou''  and  'Sargines';  a  third, 
X«  Jugemeat  de  Midag,'  he  did  not  live  to 
nish.  He  alio  spent  lome  time  iQ  revising 
Komto  et  Juliette.'  In  the  midst  of  theee 
vocations  he  waa  seized  with  a  painful  diieaee. 
f  which,  after  lingering  some  time,  he  died  on 
!ept.  lo,  iSi.v  A  number  of  his  fiienda  oom- 
'ioed  to  honour  him  with  a  qnaei-public  funeral, 
-nJ  the  military  governor  of  St.  Petersburg, 
'ount  Milamdowitsch,  organised  a  sabacription- 
oncert  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  who  were 
ift  in  very  straitened  circumstancea- 

Comparatively  little  has  been  recorded  of 
iteibelt's  persona]  character,  but  the  traits  pre- 
erved  are,  to  say  tbe  least  of  it,  far  &om  pre. 
■OBseasing.  Almost  the  only  ocourreace  that 
'resents  him  in  a  pleasing  light  is  hie  death-bed 
.edicatloD  of  the  revised  score  of  '  Rom^  et 
uliette'  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  token  of 
Tatitude  for  tbe  kindnesses  received  from  that 
monarch's  father.  He  appears  to  have  been 
«rfectl7  eaten  Dp  with  vanity,  wbioh  exhibited 
tself  uuceanngly  in  arrogance,  indviUty,  and 
.ffectatlon      bi  hu  native  country  he  proToke<l 
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lislike  by  acting  the  foreigner  aod  professing 
gnoranca  of  Uerman — indeed  in  Berlin,  his 
iirtbptace,  he  inspired  soch  disgust  by  his 
lameanour  at  hig  fint  concert  that  the  orchestra 
«fused  to  take  any  part  in  the  second,  and 
limilar  violations  of  courtesy  are  related  of '  ' 
rberevei  be  went.  Graver  faults  still  are 
VBJiting.    That  he  was  a  kl^tomaniac  has  been 


already  mentioned.    To  this  ha  added  m  reckless 

:lravagaDce  in  money  matters  that  amounted 

criminality.    Though  be  must  have  been  for 

many  year«  in  receipt  of  a  large  income,  he  was 

always  out  at  elbows,  and  this  exercised  a  most 

pemioiouB  influence  on  hia  character  both  as  an 

artist  and  as  a  man.     His  respect  for  hts  art, 

ver  too  great,  wan  destroyed  by  the  quantity 

worthless  music  that  he  wrote  hastily  to  meet 

temporary  difficulties,  and  be  not  unFrequently 

stooped  to  expedients  still  more  unworthy.    One 

of  these  has  been  already  mentioned,  but  it  was 

not  the  only  one.      Complaints   of  old  works 

palmed  off  as  new  on  publishers,  and  through 

the  public,   by  the  altera  ' 


been  specially  comnion  was  to  add  a  violin 
part  to  a  published  set  of  pianoforte  sonatas 
and  then  bring  out  the  result  as  an  entirely 

The  greatness  of  his  abilities  as  a  mueiciaa  is 
perhaps  best  proved  by  tbe  fact  that  they  caused 
so  unattractive  a  person  to  be  not  merely  toler- 
ated bat  welcomed.  His  pianoforte-playing 
was  jnst  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
his  life  and  character.  The  highest  ranges  of 
his  art  were  a  Itrra  ineoyniia  to  him,  and  his 
inability  to  perform  a  slow  movement  was  the 
subject  of  universal  comment.  To  do  him  jus- 
tice he  was  aware  of  his  deficiency  and  seldom 
attempted  an  Adagio  Quick  mo^'ements  on 
the  contrary  be  played  with  a  precision  and 
Gre  that  made  the  liveliest  impression  His 
techmcal  training  appears  to  have  been  defeo- 
tiie  and  though  m  his  pnme  he  was  con- 
sidered a  great  executant,  his  left  hand  was 
always  oonspicuouslv  weji  He  waa  one  of 
the  nnt  to  discover  tbe  resources  presented  by 
the  pedals  of  the  pianoforte  uni,  like  some 
other  discoverers  wse  led  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  his  discovery  The  result  of  this 
was  that  hu  performance  was  always  apt  to 
degenerate  into  mere  tncks  of  effect  Tbe 
critics  of  bis  day  also  complained  of  his  ex- 
cessive use  of  the  tremolo  a  judgment  that 
appears  well  grounded  and  declared  that  his 
finjjonng  was  faulty  which  seems  more  doubt- 
ful It  IB  strange  too  considering  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  resources  of  the  pisni  forte  and 
bis  preference  for  instruments  by  English  makers 
(or  by  Erard  who  used  the  English  act  on  up 
to  i8c8),  that  he  should  have  made  little  or  no 
use  of  their  canlabUe  powers.  But,  aft«r  mak- 
ing all  dednctions  of  this  sort,  tbe  broad  fact 
remains  that  Steibelt'a  playing  was  thoroughly 
striking  and  original,  and  that  he  popsessed  in  a 
very  eminent  degree  tbe  invaluable  power  of 
carrying  his  audience  wilb  him.  Whatever 
censure  critics  might  be  disposed  to  pass  after 
the  perfoimance  waa  over,  tbe  aplomb  and  spiiit 
of  his  playing  fascinated  them  at  tbe  time,  and 
when  ha  was  in  a  good  moixl  he  would  interest 
tig  hearers  for  hoars  together. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  truest  test  of  a  com- 
poser's genius  is  t«  be  found  in  Lis  slow  mora- 
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ments.  Jadged  by  this  standard  the  multita- 
dinous  pianoforte  works  of  Steibelt  would  be 
declared  wholly  wanting.  Sonata  after  sonata 
has  no  slow  movement  at  all,  consisting  merely 
of  an  Allegro  and  a  Bondo.  When  an  Adagio 
or  Andante  is  interpolated,  it  is  either  an  insig- 
nificant trifle  of  some  30  or  40  bars  in  length, 
or  else  consists  of  a  popular  melody,  such  as 
*  If  a  body  meet  a  body,'  '  'Twas  within  a  mile 
of  Edinbro*  town,*  or  the  like.  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  ever  realised  the  powers  of  the 
pianoforte  for  an  Adagio,  and  when  a  violin 
part  is  added,  as  is  often  the  case  in  his  sonatas, 
he  almost  invariably  assigns  the  melody  to  the 
latter  instrument  and  accompanies  it  vrith  a 
tremolo  on  the  pianoforte.  His  AJl^^ros  and 
Rondos,  on  the  contrary,  particularly  the  former, 
are  often  of  remarkable  merit,  and  many  of  his 
sonatas,  such  as  that  dedicated  to  Madame  Bona- 
parte (in  Eb,  op.  45),  are  really  fine  and  original 
compositions.  Yet,  even  at  his  best,  a  want  of 
sustained  power  makes  itself  felt.  Though  the 
absence  of  records  as  to  his  early  life  makes  it 
probable  that  his  musical  training  was  not  sa- 
crificed to  the  profitable  speculation  of  exhibiting 
a  youthful  prodigy,  his  constructive  skill  was 
never  developed.  All  his  music  sounds  like  a 
clever  impi*ovisation  that  happens  to  have  been 
committed  to  paper.  There  is  little  or  no 
attempt  at  development  or  design.  Whenever 
a  new  idea  occurs  to  the  writer  it  is  straightway 
thrust  in,  and  when  no  fresh  idea  presents  itself 
one  of  the  old  ones  is  repeated.  Hence  it  is 
that  his  music  is  now  totally  forgotten,  for, 
whatever  the  opinion  of  contemporaries  may  be, 
posterity  has  invariably  consigned  to  oblivion 
all  music,  no  matter  what  other  qualities  it  may 
possess,  that  is  deficient  in  design.^  Moreover, 
Steibelt  exhibits  a  most  annoying  inequality  of 
style.  Again  and  again  the  opening  movement 
of  a  sonata  excites  the  expectation  of  a  really 
satisfactory  work,  as  if  for  the  very  purpose  of 
disappointing  it  by  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Adagio,  if  there  is  one,  and  the  trivialities  of 
a  'brilliant'  Rondo.  His  contemporaries  pro- 
nounced the  'Etude'  his  best  work,  and  time  has 
confirmed  their  opinion.  It  has  been  often  re- 
published, and  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  the 
only  work  of  his  that  still  lives.  To  a  modem 
pianist  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
collection  is  the  fact  that  several  of  the  pieces 
(e.g,  Nos.  3  and  8)  anticipate  in  a  very  note- 
worthy manner  the  style  made  popular  by  Men- 
delssohn in  his  *  Songs  without  Words.  The 
vast  mass  of  Airs  with  variations,  Fantasias, 
Descriptive  pieces,  Pot-pourris,  Divertissements, 
BacchAnals,  and  the  like,  that  had  a  great  sale 
in  their  day,  are  now  deservedly  forgotten.  The 
sample  of  his  descriptive  pieces  already  given 
[Pbooramme-Mdsio,  vol.  iii.  p.  36  a]  may  serve 
as  a  type  of  them  all.  They  are  of  the  worst  class 
of  programme-music,  with  no  intrinsic  musical 
merit.  In  England  and  France  these  pieces 
made  their  composer  popular.     In  Grermany,  his 
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reputation  was  comparatively  nU.  His  piaao- 
forte  works  however,  good  and  bad,  have  all  tbe 
great  merit  of  feasiblenees,  and  invariably  Ik 
w^l  under  the  hand. 

For  the  orchestra  and  other  instruments  Stei- 
belt wrote  comparativdy  little — wisely,  in  the 
judgement  of  one  of  his  biographers.'  Unfor- 
tunately, the  scores  of  many  of  his  operttk 
works,  especially  those  written  for  St.  Peten* 
burg,  are  inaccessible  and  perhaps  lost.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  said  that  an  examinatioB 
of  the  score  of  *  Rom^  et  Juliette '  quite  besis 
out  the  sentence  just  quoted.  We  are  told  that 
an  even  division  of  the  interest  of  the  mo^ 
between  the  various  instruments  ia  one  grat 
mark  of  skilful  orchestral  writing.  If  this  be 
so,  Steibelt's  opera  is  in  one  respect  skilfiiDy 
written,  for  almost  every  instrument  in  the  or- 
chestra comes  to  the  front  in  turn.  More  than 
this,  the  composer  uses  the  forces  at  his  ocmmsiMi 
with  power  and  freedom.  The  trombones  an 
introduced  to  an  extent  then  unusual,  though  not 
excessive.  Many  of  the  resonroes  of  modem  soor 
ing  are  to  be  found,  especially  the  employmeot 
of  wood- wind  and  strings  in  responsive  groapi. 
The  main  complaint  that  can  be  sustained 
gainst  the  work  is  that  the  concerted  pieces  are 
unduly  protracted  and  impede  the  action — thn 
is  certainly  the  case  with  the  Trio  in  the  fiist 
Act.  It  should  moreover  be  observed  that 
when  Steibelt  writes  for  the  pianoforte  and  other 
instruments,  as  in  his  quintets,  the  pianoforte 
is  not  allowed  to  monopolise  the  interest.  Em 
concertos  are  formed  on  the  orthodox  Moarteaa 
model,  and  it  must  be  added  that  they  oootun, 
especially  in  their  first  movements,  most  es* 
oellent  writing.  'The  instrumentation  of  the 
first  movement  is  quite  exceptionally  beantifiil' 
was  the  opinion  of  one  who  listened  to  the  pe^ 
formance  of  his  Eighth  Concerto  in  Londoa,' 
and  even  when  the  work  as  a  whole  is  weak,  tf 
in  the  Sixth  Concerto,  the  instrumentation  ii 
not  deficient  in  skill  and  novelty. 

Steibelt*s  originality  as  a  composer  was  qoei- 
tioned  in  his  own  day.  It  was  said  that  hii 
famous  '  Storm  Rondo  *  was  a  feeble  copy  of  • 
work  for  the  organ  by  the  Abb^  Vogler,  a  state- 
ment on  which  the  thoroughly  pianoforte  cha- 
racter of  Steibelt*s  music  throws  considerable 
doubt.  His  enemies  also  av«vred  that  '  Romeo 
et  Juliette '  was  a  mere  plagiarism  from  G«t% 
Benda*s  opera  of  the  same  name — an  allegation 
that  is  certainly  unfounded.  More  serious  ob- 
jection may  be  taken  to  his  Sixth  Pianoforte 
Concerto,  'Le  Voyage  au  Mont  St.  Bernard,' 
in  which  not  only  the  general  idee^  but  even  the 
most  striking  details — the  hynm  of  the  monki. 
the  tolling  of  the  convent  bell,  and  the  national 
music  of  the  Savoyards  with  accompaniment  of 
triangles — are  borrowed  from  Cherubini*s  opera 
of '  Elisa  ou  le  Voyage  au  Mont  Bernard.*  It 
is,  in  fact,  as  it  has  been  aptly  described,  'the 
work,  not  of  an  architect,  but  of  a  decorator.* 
On  the  other  hand,  Steibelt  must  be  credited 
with  some  contributions  to  musical  progresa 

*  A.II.Z.  nv.p.TSS.  s  Ibid.  zziT.  no.  S. 
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Modulation  he  used  with  a  freedom  unknown 
before  him.  The  following  passage,  for  instance, 
from  the  Andante  of  the  firat  Sonata^  in  op.  37, 


was  an  nnheard-of  thing  in  1799.  Of  course, 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  carry  such  innovations 
to  excess,  and  he  may  be  fairly  said  to  have 
overstepped  the  line  when  in  the  '  working-out  * 
of  his  Sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violin  in  E 
minor,  op.  32,  he  introduces  the  second  subject 
in  Eb  major,  changing  the  signature  for  56 
bars.  Another  instance  is  supplied  by  the  two 
Sonatas  for  pianoforte  that  form  op.  56.  In 
the  first,  which  is  in  Eb  major,  he  opens 
the  devdopment  with  an  excursion  into  Gb 
major  for  13  bars  and  into  F|  minor  for  31 
bars,  in  each  case  changing  the  signature.  In 
the  second  he  leaves  £  major  for  G  minor  in 
the  same  part  of  the  composition,  employing  a 
new  signature  for  33  bars.  Greater  licence  still 
is  to  be  found  in  works  of  less  definite  outline 
than  a  sonata.  In  the  Fantasia  dedicated  to 
Madame  Moreau,  which  is  nominally  in  Bb 
major,  he  passes  after  56  bars  through  B  major 
and  B  minor  to  G,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  33  bars,  which  return  to  Bb  major, 
all  the  rest  of  a  long  work  is  in  this  key.  But 
though  he  never  grasped  the  plan  that  groups  a 
number  of  subsidiary  keys  round  the  central  key 
[Form,  vol.  i.  p.  550  a,  and  552  a],  and  seems 
rather  to  be  quite  aimless  in  his  wanderings,  the 
£act  remains  that  in  his  use  of  keys  he  shows 
thf)  workings  of  an  original  mind.  Other  cases 
that  show  his  readiness  to  strike  out  in  fresh 
directions  are  to  be  found  in  his  discovery  of  the 
tremolo  on  the  pianoforte  and  in  his  free  use  of 
the  pizzicato  in  chamber  music.  He  employs  the 
latter,  for  example,  most  effectively  in  the 
Bondos  of  the  Sonatas  for  Pianoforte  and  Violin, 
op.  32,  no.  2,  and  op.  35,  no.  3,  in  the  second 
of  which  he  uses  this  expedient  in  giving  out 
the  subject.  The  device  of  introducing  a  pan<- 
tomime  into  an  overture  has  found  no  imitators, 
unless  the  overture  to  *  Euryanthe  *  is  to  be  reck- 
oned as  an  imitation  [Opera,  vol.  ii.  p.  5216], 
but  some  of  his  other  novelties  have  had  a  better 
fate.  The  manner  in  which  he  suggests  the 
*  Lieder  ohne  Worte*  in  his  '  Etude,'  and  his  use 
of  the  trombones,  alto,  tenor,  and  especially 
bass,  in  'Kom^o  et  Juliette'  have  been  already 
noticed.  A  similar  boldness  in  orchestral  writ- 
ing is  to  be  found  in  the  first  movement  of  his 
Sixth  Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  where  a  passage 
^x^urs  in  which  the  violoncellos  are  divided 
into  three  parts.  Neither  Haydn,  nor  Mozart, 
%or  Beethoven  divide  their  strings,  except  the 
^olas,  to  any  extent,  and  Steibelt's  Concerto  is 
mt  least  thirteen  years  anterior  to  the  Overture 
-to  'Guillaume  Tell,'  which  is  usually  quoted  as 
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the  early  instance  of  division  of  the  violoncellos 
into  more  than  two  parts.  More  important  still 
is  the  finale  of  the  Eighth  Concerto  for  Piano- 
forte, in  which — probably  following  the  lead  of 
Beethoven — he  adds  voices  to  the  instruments 
to  form  a  climax,  with  an  effect  described  as 
thrilling.  We  may  fairly  say  that  a  composer 
who  did  these  things  deserves  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  crowd  of  merely  clever  musicians.  Had 
he  but  steadily  lived  and  written  up  to  his 
abilities  it  is  probable  that  he  might  have  taken 
one  of  the  chief  places  in  the  roll  of  musical 
worthies ;  as  it  is,  he  only  adds  one  more  to  the 
many  instances  which  prove  that  conspicuous 
talent  unaccompanied  by  moral  earnestness  will 
never  succeed  in  making  a  man  great. 

The  list  of  his  works  which  follows  has  been 
compiled  with  considerable  trouble.  Not  only 
had  Steibelt  a  careless  and,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
dishonest  habit,  of  publishing  different  works 
under  the  same  (^us  number,  and  the  same  or 
a  slightly  altered  work  under  different  numbers, 
but,  according  to  his  own  protest  already  men- 
tioned, works  were  published  under  his  niune 
with  which  he  had  nothing  to  do.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  task  of  cUawing  up  a  complete 
and  accurate  list  is  wellnigh  hopeless,  and  this 
catalogue,  though  compiled  with  all  the  care 
possible,  does  not  profess  to  be  more  than  a  con- 
tribution towards  a  complete  and  exact  list.  An 
asterisk  attached  to  a  work  means  that  it  cer* 
tainly  contains  one  sonata  (or  the  number  given) 
and  may  contain  more.  A  date  has  been  added 
in  some  cases,  where  it  seemed  likely  to  be  of 
any  value. 

op.  L  9  SonftUfl.  F7.  and  Violin  (1789).  |  SonaU,  FT.  1 2  Sonatu. 
Pr.  I S  SonaUs.  PF.  |  S  Sonatas.  Harp  with  Violin  and  Cello  04!  Wb.  | 
6  Sonatas.  PP.,  with  Flute  or  Violin  and  Cello. 

Op.  S.  •  Sonata,  PF.  and  Violin  (178^).  I  Sonata.  PF.  I  Sonata.  PF. 
and  Violin  (Xm).  \  S  Sonataa.  PP..  the  lint  with  Violin.)  1 2  Sonataa. 
PF.  I S  Sonataa.  PF..  Violin,  and  Cello. 

Op.  S.  Sonata.  PP.,  Violin,  and  Cello  (mi).  |  Tnrklah  Orertnre. 
PF..  Violin,  and  Cello.a 

Op.  4.  S  Sonatas.  PF.  and  Violin.  |  •  Sonata.  PP..  Violin,  and  Cello 
(Xm).  I  S  Sonatas.  PF.,  the  first  with  Violin  obbligato.a 

Op.  B.  Premier  Caprice.  PF.  (Xmn.  \  Preludes  and  three  pieees,  PF. 
a79S).4  I  9  Preludes.  PF> 

Op.  6.  Second  Caprice.  PF.  |  Grand  Sonata.  PF.  and  Violin ;  A 
Crn»).  1 9  Sonatas.  PF.  1 2  BonatM  and  '  La  Coquette.'  PP..  the  first 
with  Violin.  I  •  Sonata.  PF.  |  Bondo  from  Srd  PF.  Concerto. 

Op.  7.  9  Grand  Sonatas,  PF.(17«9).  |  Turkish  OTerture,  PP.,  Violin, 
and  Cello.*  |  9  Sonatas. 

Op.  8.  Grand  Sonata.  PF.  and  Violin :  D  (1798).  1 6  Grand  Preludes 
or  Kxereises.  FF.  (17M).  I  9  Quartets  for  Strings  (1709).^  |  '  Infant 
eheri  des  Dames'  with  T»r.  PP.  OTW).*  1 9  Sonatas.  PF..  the  third 
with  Violin. 

Op.  •.  6  DiTertlssements,  FF.  G798).  1 2  Grand  Sonatas,  FF.  I '  La 
Coquette,*  PF. ;  A.* 

Op.  10.  M Glance  d'airs  et  chansons  en  Forme  de  Sctoe.  PF.  07M)  J* 

Op.  XL  9  Sonatas.  FF.  and  Flute,  or  Violin :  Bb.  A.  D  0793).  I 
6  Sonatas.  PF.  and  Violin.  | «  8onat«s.  PF.  1 6  Sonatas.  PP..  no*.  1. 4.0. 
and  6.  with  Violin  obbllsato.  nos.  2  and  9  with  Flute  obbligato.  1 
9  Sonatas.  PP..  Violin,  and  Cello.  1 9  Sonatas,  PF.  with  VloUn  aoc. 
(ded.  to  Mme.  lugeola  de  Beaumarehois). 

Op.  12. 

Op.  19.  6  Airs  with  rar..  PF.  I  Doo.  PF.  and  Harp. 

Op.  14.  2  Grand  Sonatas.  PF.  a795).  |  Duo.  Harp  and  PF. 

Op.  IS.  Grand  Sonata,  PF. 

Op.  16.  Grand  Sonata,  FF. )  Usance  d'AIrs  u 

Op.  17.  9  Quartets  for  Strings ;  Bb.  C.  F  min.  a797).ia 

Op.  IK.  9  Sonatas.  PP.,  nos.  2  and  9  with  Violin  (1717).  1 9  Sonatas. 
PP..  with  ace.  for  Flute,  or  Violin  ;  O.  0.  Bb  a799). 


1  See  op.  4.  *  See  op.  7.  1  See  op.  2. 

4  This  appears  to  have  been  also  styled  Preludes  and  Caprlcclos. 
B  Six  Preludes  are  also  published  as  op.  5.    They  are  probably  a 
eombination  of  the  Preludes  In  the  works  given.  •  See  op.  & 

T  Probably  part  of  op.  M.  and  perhaps  the  same  as  op.  17. 
■  See  op.  as.  •  From  op.  6.  10  Sen  op.  16. 

useaop.lO.  u  Perhaps  the  same  as  op.  8. 
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s  sodaui.  pf.  (ynro- 

8ooaUs,Fr. 


PF.i  I  Trol* 


Op.  19. 

Op.  10. 

Op.  n. 

Op.S. 

Op.  a.  Grand  Sonal*.  FF. :  0  min. 

Op.W.  Preludes  PF.  (TTW).  | 
CmmIcm  ra  Prelude,  PF.  I  Sonata.  PF. :  O.  ^^ 

Op.  as.  Grand  SonaU  (L'Amante  dtopwaU).  PF. :  O  mln.  (ITW).  I 
Praludca.  PF.  I  S  Bonatai.  PF.  aad  VIoUn  ;  C.  Bb. 

Op.«.  Seaiy  Sonata*.  PF.  and  Violin  ;D,  A.  FOTW).^ ^ 

Op  tr.  «  Sonata*.  PF.  and  Violin  (dad. to  Qnaeo  of  Prn«la):  O. 
IK  i,  Bb.  G.  and  T  A  (17»7).i 

Op.  S.  S  QuIntflU.  PF.  and  Strloct;  no.  1.  O :  no.  2.  D ;  no.  8.  ? 
nTM).*  I  8  Bonatai,  PF.  h  4  malni  (17WM  I  'A  ma  tntt«  la  bello. 
Boodo.  PF..  VloUn,  and  Cello;  Bb  aTM>.»  I  S  •«»  IMT«tl»eni«it«. 

PF. 
Op. ».  8  Grand  Sonatas  PF.HBondo«.PF.:  F.G^^ 

Op^  80.  8  Sonata*.  PF.  and  Violin.  |  Grand  Sonata.  FF.wlth  aoo.  for 
Violin ;  Bb.  1 8  Hondo*.  PF. ;  F.  A. 

Op.  81.  Grand  Trio.  PF.. Violin,  and  Bais  s  A  OTW).*  I  FJrrt  Qotntet. 
FF.  and  atrinft ;  D.*  .     „  ..      «     .     ..««..* 

Op.  88.  Grand  Sonata.  PF.  with  ace.  for  Violin ;  B  mln.  I  fnbnt 
eb«ri  des  Dame*,'  Air  with  var..  PF..  VloUn.  and  Cello;  Bb.*  I  2 
Sonata*  (with  Sootdi  air*).  PF." 

Op.  83.  4  Sonata*  of  profresslve  dlfflealtf.  PF..  with  Violin  m  ho.  ; 
0.  F.  G.  D  OT88).  I  Concerto  no.  8  ('The  Storm').  PF.  and  Orch. ;  B 
a7W).>o  1 2  Sonata*.  PF..  with  Violin  and  Cello  ad  Kb.;  Bb. F.u  1 6 
Bondo*.  PF. ;  0.  F.  O.  D.  Bb,  F. 

Op.  84.  6  Qoatuon  eonoertante  fbr  String*.  In  two  hooks  aTwQ.H  I 
94  WaUxe*.  PF..  with  ace.  for  Tambonrine  and  Triangle  (IWO).!* 

Op.  as.  8  Sonata*.  PF..  with  Violin  od  Ii&. :  Bb.  F.  A  (ITM).  I  Grand 
Concerto,  no.  8  ('The  Storm');  B  a7»).»«  I  'AmMement  pour  la* 
Dame* '  (easy  PF.  plece*).is 

Op.  88.  8  Sonata*  (ded.  to  M me.  do  Boigne).  PF..  with  ace.  for 
Flute,  or  Violin  ;  F.  B  b.  A  (17»).>i  1 8  Dlvertlaaementt  and  8  Bondo*. 
FF.  (17W).  I  8  ea*7  Divert  l**ements.  PF.  I  8  CMy  DiTertlsaemenU  and 
Airs  with  Tar..  PF.  |  SonaU  for  2  PFj  O800).  1 12  Waltxai,  PP..  with 
ace.  for  Tambourine  and  Triangle."  |  0)mbat  Naval.  PF..  with  VloUn 
and  Olio  (and  Gr.  Tambour  ad  Ub.) ;  Bb.i* 

Op.  87.  8  Sonata*.  PF..  with  Violin  ad  h^.  The  first  ha*  also  a 
Tambourine  obbligato :  C.  A.  Bb.»  1 8  ProgressWe  Sonata*.  PF. :  C. 
Bb.  F.  1 8  Sonata*  of  prognMlve  dlffloultr.  PP..  with  Violin  and  (3ello 
md  lib.  I  Sonata,  PP..  with  Violin  adUb..  E  b.» 

Op.  88.  8  Sonata*.  PF.,  with  aee.  for  Flute,  or  Violin :  0.  Bb.  O.B  | 
8  Sonata*.  PP..  with  aoc.  for  Flute  or  Violin ;  A,  D.  Bb.  1 12  DlTertlsae- 
ment*  (March**,  Waltxe*.  and  Bondo*).  PP.,  with  aee.  for  Tam- 
bourine. 

Op.  80.  8  Sonata*  (ded.  to  Mile,  de  BolgneX  PP..  with  aee.  for 
Flute  or  Violin  (1800).B  I  6  Bacchanal*.  PF^  with  Tambourine  ad  lib. 

Op.  40.  8  eaay  Sonata*.  PP.,  with  Violin  ad  Ub.;  A  mln.,  0.  F. 
Sonata,  PP..  with  Violin  ad  Ub.;  Bb.  1 8  progreaslve  Iie*aons  (also 
called  Sonata*).  PF. :  C.  Bb.  F.  1 8  fkvourite  Bondo*,  PF. :  0,  A.  Bb. 

Op.  41.  8  Sonata*.  PF.  and  Flute (1800).  |  Combat  NaTal.PF.(1B0O).»  I 
8  Bondo*.  PP..  with  Flute,  or  Violin  :  A.  D.  Bb.  I  8  Sonatas,  PF. ;  C. 
Bb.  G.M  I  8  eaqr.  pleaalng.  and  progrenlre  Sonatas,  PF. ;  0.  Bb.  F.  I 
Easy  Sonata*.  PF.  and  Violin.  |  Basy  Sonata.  PF. 

Op.  42.  6  eaiiy  and  pleaeing  Sonatina* ;  Book  1,  0.  Bb.  0 ;  Book  2. 
D,  Kb.  A.  I  8  eaay  Sonata*.  PF.  and  Violin.  |  8  Sonata*.  PP..  with 
Flute  or  Violin  ;  A.  D.  Bb.»  I  'Mamma  mia.'  arranged  a*  a  Bondo, 
PF. ;  Bb.  I  Naral  Fight,  a  grand  national  piece,  PF.» 

Op.  48.  8  Sonatas.  PF. ;  D.  Bb.  Bb.  I  Bondo.  PF. ;  D.  |  'Amusement 
pour  les  Daraes,'  PP.'' 

Op.  44.  Grand  Sonata.  FF..  with  Flnta  or  Violin ;  A.  |  Fanta*la 
with  var.  on  '  Der  Vogelflnger.*  PF. 


>  See  opp.  SB  and  43. 

9  Btleeiioiu  from  these  tiz  appear  to  hare  been  also  published  as 
op.  37. 

I  Six  similar  Quintets  appeared  In  the  following  year  (see  op. 
SI).   These  Quintets  were  espscially  famous. 

4  These  were  followed  the  next  year  by  a  fourth,  published  se- 
parately. 

•  Also  published  for  Harp  and  PF.  Hie  air  comes  from  Paislello** 
'  La  ModUta  ragglratrice.' 

•  Thi*  appear*  to  have  bam  also  published  for  PP..  Plate,  and 
Cello.  7  See  op.  2B. 

■  This  was  also  published  for  PF.  and  Harp.  Sea  op.  8. 

•  8m  opp.  46  and  68.  lo  See  op.  91. 

II  These  3  Sonatas  are  deacribed  as  '  LIT.  9L'  so  that  another  book 
may  have  l>«en  published. 

IS  These  Quartets  appear  to  be  some  sort  of  arrangement  or  selec- 
tion. 

II  In  2  books,  each  containing  12  Waltns.  The  first  book  was  also 
published  (1)  for  Harp,  Tkmhourine.  Flute,  and  Triangle;  (3)  for 
2  Violins ;  (8)  for  2  Flutes.   One  book  was  also  published  as  op.  38. 

M  See  op.  88.  u  Also  publbhed  as  op.  43.    See  op.  21. 

i«  These  appear  to  have  been  al*o  puh1l*hed  as  op.  80. 

n  Also  published  for  PP.,  Violin  and  Triangle.  These  Waltzes  are 
part  of  op.  94.  u  See  opp.  41  and  42. 

>•  In  1802,  S  Sonata*  with  Violin  ad  Ub.  ara  announced  a*  forming 
thla  work. 

3>  It  is  possible  that  all  the  works  numbered  op.  9f  are  variants  of 
the  flrst>mentioned.  »  This  was  also  published  as  op.  4L 

B  These  appear  to  have  bean  also  published  a*  op.  86. 

»  See  opp.  as  and  42.  M  Sea  op.  8(1 

»  These  were  also  published  as  op.  4B.  They  may  be  Identical  with 
the  preceding.  a  Baa  opp.  86  and  4L 

»  Also  pubUshad  a*  op.  9S.   8c«  op.  91. 
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I  Op.4B.  S  Sonatas.  PF..  with  aee.  for  Yk>Un  ;  A.  Bb.  Bb.K^nad 
SonaU  (ded.  to  Mme.  Bonaparte).  FT. :  «b.  |  3  Sonataa.  PP..  ^ik 
aee.  for  Flute  or  Violin :  A.  D.  Bb.s  |  Sonata.  PF.  and  Vtaltai ;  L 
Grand  Polonaise,  PP.  and  Violin :  B.  |  Pokmaise.  PF. 

Op. 46.  8 Sonatas  ('In  which  are  tntrodoeed  aoma  nitetbad  atsl 
PP..  with  aee.  for  Flute  or  VMln ;  Bb.  A.  DJ» 

Op.  47. 

Op.  48.  2  Sonata*.  PF. ;  Bb.  A.M 

Op.  40.  6  Sonata*  (In  2  books).  PF.  |  Doe*  for  Harp.  I  S  <|bscmi 
for  Strings.  1 6  Sonatinas  of  progreaslTe  diflfealty.  FF. 

Op.  60.  6  fovottrita  (also  called  procreaalve)  Sonsuas.  PF.;  G,  BK 
G.  D.  Bb.  A. 

Op.6L8  8onataa.  PF.:0.  O.F.  (ioutcft.  FT..  VloUa.  Tieta,  Hi 
Cello :  A. 

Op.  08.  ^_ 

Op.  68.  6  Baechanals.  PP..  with  aee.  for  Plata.  Tambootea  ■< 
Triangle. 

Op.Mk 

Op.fl6'.  8  Grand  Sonatas.  PF.  and  Ytottn;  C.  D.  Bb.  1  SGisi' 
Sonata*.  PP..  with  VloUn  ad  Ub.;  A  min..  F.  C.  1  8  Sooatt*.  TT- 
Violin,  and  (}ello.  1 2  Sonata*.  PF. ;  B  b.  BL 

Op.  97.  8  Bondo*.  PF. ;  C.  Bb,  A. 

Op. 68.  Bondo.  PP.;  Bb. 

Op.  SO.  Sonata,  PP..  with  Violin'  adUb.iMb.l  Grand  SoaBta.n- 
Sonata.  PP..  Violin,  and  CeUo. 

Op.  60.  Sonato(ded.  to  Dudieai  of  Oourland).  PF. :  Bb.l <&■»*■ 
PF.  I  2  Bondo*.  PF. ;  P.  A. 

Op^  61.  Grand  Sonata.  PF. ;  Bb.  |  S  Sonata*.  PF.  vrith  VloOa  ui 
CaUo.  12  Sonatas.  PP..  vrith  VioUn  ax.d  Collo  (ad  Kb.):  6.  Bi^il 
Sonata*.  PP..  with  ace.  for  Violin  and  Cello :  F.  D.  |  8  Sosats*.  TV- 
VloUn.  and  OeUo;  Bb.  Bb.  |  Grand  Sonata.  PP..  Vfolia.  and  Od)«.* 

Op.  62.  2  Sonata*.  PF. ;  P.  D  (1802>.a  |  S  Sonatinaa.  PP.;  Bb.&C. 
8  Sonata*.  PP..  vrith  Violbi  or  Flute ;  C.  Bb.  G.  ^ 

Op. 63.  Sonata.  PP.;  D.  |  8  Grand  Sonata*.  FF. ;  a  F.  D  (^^ 
Sonata.  PF. ;  Bb.  I  La  Bappel  Ik  l*annde.  Military  Faataria  en  ass^ 
hy  Mozart.  PF. ;  F.a  |  •  Bondo.  PF. 

Op.  64.  Grand  Concerto,  no.  6  (4  la  ehaase).  PF.  aad  Ordt:  W 
a908).  I  Grand  Sonata.  PF. ;  O.  |  Bacood  Military  FanSi^a  *tt  s 
triumphal  march  by  Haydn.  PF. 

Op.  60.  3  Sonatas.  PP..  Violin,  and  Cello.  |  3  Sonata*.  PF.  |  UB>|*«t 
4 1'arm^  MUitary  Pantaaia.  PF. ;  F.m  |  •  Bondo.  PF. 

Op.  66.  8  Grand  Sonata*.  PP..  vrith  ace.  for  Plate  or  Vfolia  added 
by  I.  Fleyel :  P.  G,  A  (}«a).  I  8  Sonataa.  FF.  aad  TioUa.  1 1  temm. 
PF. :  P.  AD  I  Air  fovori  de  Uonca  Varid,  PF. ;  D.« 

Op.  67.  2  Sonatas.  PF.  I  Grand  Sonata.  PP..  vrith  aee.  for  T^ 
Sonata.  PP..  with  Pluto  or  Violin :  D. 

Op.  68.  8  Sonatas.  PP..  with  Violin  od  lA.  1 9  aaay  SoaaUa,  FT.  I« 
Bacchanals.  PP..  vrith  Tambourine  ad  Ub. 

Op.  60.  8  Sonatas.  PP..  with  VloUn.  or  Cello,  or  Bassoon  eMlfs»^ > 
Grand  Sonata.  PF.  and  VioUn  obbligato;  O  min.  |  Le*  WBio^ 
Bondo.  PF. ;  Bb.  1 8  Sonata*.  PF..  VloUn.  and  Callo.  I  Grand  9aa^ 
PF. ;  Bb. 

Op. 7a  8  Sonatina*,  PP..  vrith  Flnta  or  Vlolta:  O.  Bb.  O^lSSs- 
natas,  PP..  vrith  VioUn;  O.  P.  A.  1  Sonata  for  Harfv 

Op.  7L  8  Grand  Bonataak  PP..  with  VioUn  obtd^ato ;  G  aia.  & 
Bb.  I  SonaU  (with  a  dance  air  by  Duport).  PF.  and  Plate. 

Op.  72.  8  Sonata*  (or  Sonatinas).  PP.  and  Violin  or  Plate:  C.B«. 
O.  I  La  Bohemlenne  (Air  by  Choron),  with  var. ;  PF. :  O. 

Op.  73.  8  Sonatas.  PF.  and  VloUn ;  G.  F.  A.V  I  Faatada  with  I  ^ 
on  'Bellsalre.'  PF. ;  D  mln.» 

Op.  74.  8  Sonatas.  PF.  and  Violin ;  Kb.  A.  K  mfau  \  6  Wscrii**ib' 
PP.,  with  Tambourine  ad  lib. 

Op.  75.  3  Sonata*.  PP.  |  3  progressive  Sonata*.  FF..  with  Vl^  a' 
Ub. :  P.  G.  A.  I  2  easy  Sonatas,  PF.  |  Fantasia.  PF. 

Op.  76.  3  Grsnd  Sonata*.  PF. ;  A  G,  Kb.»  |  New  Torklsh  Oftltm- 
PP.,  VIoUn.  and  CeUo  « 

Op.  77.  6  Sonatinas.  PF.A  |  Fantasia  vrith  6  var.  on  the  Pnmanr'* 
BIchard  Cosur  de  Lion.  PP. :  C. 

Op.  78.  Etude  for  PP..  eonUlntng  00  exerdsei  of  dUfcrml  ktedt  (b 
2  hooks)  (1W5).  1 6  Baeehaniag.  PP..  with  Tambourine  ad  lA. 

Op.  79.  8  Sonatas.  PF.  and  Plato;  G.  F.  A.«  |  Grand  Sent*  ff 
and  Violin  obbligato :  E. 

Op.  80.  Grand  Sonata.  PP..  vrith  VloUn  obbUgato:  BklK^iT 
Fantasia  on  '  La  Scntlnelle.'  PF. :  C.« 

»  Also  published  a*  op.  42. 

»  The '  admired  airs  *  are-ln  no.  1,  "Twa*  within  a  mile  of  t^bre' 
town'and  ' The  Caledonian  Beauty' ;  in  no.  8.  'The  Maid  at  SeSas' 
and  '  Life  let  u*  cherish.' 

»  These  appear  to  have  been  alao  pobUshad  (X)  for  PF.  and  VtoBa. 
(2)  for  PP..  Violin,  and  CeUo. 

n  These  last  5  works  are  suspiciously  Uk)ath«nautblBgtaAakw< 
disguise*. 

a  The  following  airs  are  Introdoced— In  no.  1.  'If  a  body  sasrt* 
body.'  and  Sir  Darid  Huntor  BlaU'*  Baal :  in  no.  2.  '  Jeeae  Ha^fev^ 
lane '  (de).  and  '  La  ehantreuse.' 

B  Also  pubUshed  a*  op.  65.  M  Also  pobllsbed  as  op.  A 

w  The  second  movenumt  of  the  first  Sonata  is  on  a  Scotch  sonf.v' 
the  third  movement  on  a  Busslan  theme. 

M  '  L^once'  was  an  opera  by  laouard.  IMS. 

>7  These  appear  to  have  been  also  published  for  Platan  bett  i* 
op.  78  and  as  op.  79. 

M 'Bellsalre 'was  an  air  by  Oarat.       »  Alao  pQ^Vsbed  m  c^  A- 

40  Not.  apparently,  the  same  as  op.  7. 

41  Selectlona  from  these  sU  seem  to  have  been  abo  paMMXid  ■ 
op.  77. 

a  Bee  op.  73.  « 'LaSantlDeUe'wasaaalrbf  C3Mcca. 
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op.  8L  8  Omnd  Soutas.  PP. :  A.  O.  ■(>.>  I  Grand  Sonata.  PP.  and 
riblInobbll«ato;  Bk».  ^       .»         .    _..w 

Op.  to.  Grand  Martial  Sonata.  PP. :  D.'  I  Grand  PantaiiA  with  var.. 

PF. :  D. 
Op.  83.  Grand  Sonata.  PP.,  with  VloUn ;  ■  min.  I S  Sonataa.  PP. ; 

C  P". " 

Oik  84.  Grand  Sonata.  PP..  with  ace  for  Violin  or  Plata ;  G.  1 8  So- 
BatA«.PP.:  B.G.  Kb.  «.     « 

Op.  §8.  Oraod  Sonata,  PP. ;  0. 1  Grand  Sonata,  PP. ;  D. 

Op.  88.  6  Sonatinas.  PP. 

Op^  87.  Grand  Sonata.  PP.  with  Violin :  Bb, 

Op.  88.  Grand  Martial  Sonata.  PP. ;  D.s 

Op.  88.  Grand  Sonata.  PP.  and  Plate ;  O. 

Op.  90l  Pantafia  en  fomM  da  Sctoa,  PP. ;  P  mln;  |  Pantaala  en 
brme  de  Setae.  PP. :  G. 

Op.  91.  Sonata,  PP. ;  0. 

Op.  93—100.4 

Op^  101.  Grand  Pantasia  ('Llneendle  de  MoMxni '),  PP. 

Op.  liA.  Btrennes  aaz  Damaa  (Pafourlta  BoMlan  Dance  with  rar.X 
PF. :  O. 

Op^  108-108. 

Op.  UO.  Pantaita  (Battle  of  Keerwlnde).  PP.  aiU). 

WOBKS  WITHOUT  OPUS  NUMBIB8. 
L  Vocal  amo  OacusTtAU 

9£*  Optra*-' novaio  et  Jnllette,'  in  S  acta ;  prodaeed  at  ThAAtre 
rteydeau  Sept.  10. 1793. 1 '  Albert  and  Adelaide.'  in  S  acta,  an  BnslUh 
>p»m.  not  wboltj  original,  produced  at  Oorent  Garden  Dec.  11. 1798.  | 
La  Princeue  de  Babjlone.'  in  3  acts.  | '  Cendrillon.'  in  3  acts.  I '  Sar- 
ftxum.'  in  8  acta.  |  'La  Jofemaat  de  Midas.'  anSnIahed.  but  ^par 
••otiy  performed. 

JTiw*  BaU«U-'  Le  Betoor  de  Uphlre '  (Parts  Opera,  March  3.  IffiS).  | 
Vb  Jutfement  da  berger  Paris'  (King's  Theatre.  London.  May  M. 
«04)."  I  'La  belle  Laltl*re.  on  Blanche.  Belne  de  Castile'  (King's 
rbeAtre.  Jan.  ».  IMS).  | '  La  P«te  de  llmpereur'  (St.  Petersburg. 
«00).  I '  Der  blOde  Bitter'  (St.  Petenbnrg.  before  1818) ;  and  anlntcr- 
MBXXO.  'La  P8te  de  Mars'  (Paris  Opera.  March  4. 1£08). 

fTiteol  JtfMe.— The  20  Songs  of  Kstelle,  with  aec  for  PP.  or  Harp.*  | 
0  Songs,  with  aoc.  for  PP.  or  Harp,  in  6  toIs..  each  of  6  songs. 

jf««<e  for  OrdUsf ra.— OnTertnre  en  Sjmphonte  (1798).  |  Waltaes  for 
»rcli.  I  Grand  Concerto  for  Harp,  with  Ofch.  ace.  I  Pot-poarri.  ar- 
mng^d  as  Concerto,  with  ace.  for  Orch.  |  8  Concertos  for  PP.  and 

HPCb-,  Tit— 
Ho.  1.  In  0  0798). 

S.  In  ■  min..  with  aoc  for  Violin  or  Pull  Orch.  od  Kb.  (1796?). 

3L  In  E  ('The  Storm').    Op.  33 or  38  0798^). 

4.  In  Eb. 

ft.  InEb('41achasae').   Op.84(1803). 

e.  In  O  mln.  ('Le  Voyage  au  Mont  St.  Bernard*)  (about  1818). 

7.  In  B  min.  (Grand  Military  Concerto,  'dana  le  Genre  dea 
Orecs.'  with  9  Orchestns)  (before  1617). 

H  In  Eb  (with  Bacchanalian  Bondo,  ace.  by  (}horas).  (Pro- 
duced at  St.  Petersburg  March  18.  1880.  and  played  by 
Mr.  Neata  at  the  London  Philharmonic  Concert  of  March 
8&.uas.) 

1.  PunovotTi. 
T.  Tnmtadaa.    Of  these  there  are  some  30,  part  with  TArlations, 
fstdes  those  which  have  opoa-nomber^    Amongst  them  may  be 
lentloned  :— 

4  )Clllt«ry  Pantaslas  (the  4th  called  'La  PMe  de  Napoleon').  P.  ■. 
k  E  b.  I  Grand  Military  Pantasla,  G.  I  T\nX  Pantaala  (on  an  air  from 
i«  *  Myst^res  d'lsls'— the  ZauberflOte).  |  Second  Pantasla  (on  an  air 
om  the  '  Daotomanie').?  |  Third  Fantasia  (on  an  air  from  the  '  Mys- 
^f^  dials.')  I  Fourth  Fantasia  (on  an  air  from  the  lameX  |  Fifth 
g^tAsta  (on  an  air  from  the  same).  I  8lxth  Fantasia  (on  the  Walts 
osn '  Don  Glotranni ').  |  Pantasla  with  9  var.  on '  La  Nonvelle  Zo8.'A.a  | 
(snd  Fantasia  with  7  trar.  on  '  La  Jeanne.'  D.a  I  Pantasla  with  9  Tar. 
B  A  Buaslan  Waltx.  A  mln.  |  Fantasia  with  8  var.  on  Cavatlna  from 
Pfltncredi.'  Bb.  I  Fantaaia  with  9  var.  on  '  Le  Clair  de  la  Lune.'  Bb.  | 
^otAsla  with  6  Tar.  on  a  theme  from  '  Vlrtuoal  ambulantl,'  C.io  j 
'^niasl»  (conslitlng  of  the  aira  '  BIchard.  o  mon  roi  and  '  Charmanta 
«|>rl«lle')  with  8  var.  on  'Vlre  Henri  IV.'  D.  |  Fantasia  with  8  var. 
B  Rondo  d'Allneii  and  an  air  fh>m  *  Maria  Gar^ona.'  0.  |  Fantaaia 
ftfi  10  T%x.  on  '  Nel  cor  plu.'  Bb  mln.  |  Fantaaia  on  the  air  '  Le  point 
B  J  our.'  i  Fantaaia  on  the  air  'Flrmin  et  aon  chlen.'  |  Fantaaia  on 
(Ml  Fvlnn*l»e  '  La  pladda  campagna '  and  other  airs  sung  by  Mme. 
Mt»l«nl.  I  Fantasia,  '  L'Urage  sur  mer.'  on  the  Venetian  Barcarole 
La  Biundlna  en  Uondoletta '  and  other  aira  sung  by  Mme.  CatalanLU  | 
^ntajte  en  forme  de  Sctne.  with  rar.  (ded.  to  Mme.  Narlschkin), 


I  Alao  pabliahed  as  op.  78.  *  Also  pabUshed  as  op.  88. 

%  Alao  publtah4-d  aa  op.  8S. 

e    At  this  point,  about  the  date  of  Steibelt'a  arrlfal  in  Buuia, 
lBio«t  all  record  of  hia  worlu  disappeara. 

a  The  original  score  of  this  work  cAme  Into  the  pomeaalon  of  Mo- 
Bbeles.  and  waa  sold  by  him  on  leafing  London  in  1847. 

e  Some  autlioritlea  declare  that  Steibelt  only  wrote  5  of  thia  aet  of 
teortgs- 

t  The'Dansomanle'waaabaI]et.aetbyMdhallnI800andbyBoial 
■forelWA. 

•  *  La  Nonrelle  ZoS '  waa  an  opera  dance. 

e  *  La  Jeanne '  waa  a  dance  air. 

la  •  I  Virtuosi  ambulant! '  waa  an  opera  by  Floravantl,  IWI. 
U  Apparently  from  Berton's  opera '  Aline.'  1803. 
IS  Tbla  Pantasla  has  nothing  ta  do  with  the  3rd  PP.  Concerta. 


P  mln.u  I  Paniaala  on  an  air  of  Mme.  Narlachkln.  I  Pantaala  en  forme 
de  Sotae.  with  8  rar.  on  9  Buaalan  airs,  D  mln.  |  Fantaaia  with  6  ?ar.. 
P.  I  Pantaala  (ded.  to  Prince  Lohkowltz),  G.  |  Fantaaia  on  an  air  from 
the  'Myatteea  d'laia'  (ded.  to  Mme.  Moreau).  Bb.  I  Pantaala  with  var. 
on  the  air  *  L'on  rerlent  toojoura'  from  '  Joconde.'  B.M 

n.  Xombw.  Amongst  the  Tast  quantity  of  these  the  following  may 
be  particolarlsed  :— 

18 Bondoc  In 6  Books:  Bk.  I.  C.  A.  lb :  Bk.  2.  D.  lb.  P :  Bk.  3.  D, 
0.  A ;  Bk.  4.  G,  0.  A :  Bk.  8,  P,  A  min..  D.  |  La  Bouquet.  A.  |  Turkish 
Bondo  (with  Violbi  «d  lit.).  0.  |  Neapolitan  Bondo.  P.  |  (}osack  Bondo 
(with  Violbi  od  la.).  D.  I  9  Scotch  Bondos  (with  VioUn  od  M.).  1 8 
Pastoral  Bondoa.  B,  Kb.  |  Le  Berger  et  son  Troupeaa.  Bb.  I  Depart 
de  Paris  pour  Petersbourg.  Bb.  I  Les  Adietu  de  Bayard  h  sa  Dame,  ■. 
Tfaik-a-tink  (from  the  duet  In  '  Blae  Beard ').  QJ^  |  Bird  duet  from 
'  The  Cabinet.'  D.w  I  Pohwca  from  '  The  Cabinet.'  I  Castanet  song  in 
'The  (}araTan.'  Bb.i^  I  Parourite  Polonaise  sung  by  Mrs.  Billlngton 
arr.  as  a  Hondo.  1  3  PaToarlta  Bondos  (with  Pluta).  t  Bondo  on  a 
Swiaa  Theme.  Bb. 

in.  Ain  wUk  FarioMoiu.  Of  these  there  are  a  Tery  great  number. 
Amongst  the  chief  may  be  dlstlitgulahed  :— 

10  Sets  of  Variations  (pub.  about  1808).  No.  1.  Air  fliYorl  de '  Ldonce ' 
(cp.  op.  48),  D.  No.  2.  Air  du  ballet '  Les  Noces  de  Gamache.'  No.  3. 
Polonaise  de  Vlottl,  Bb.  No.  4.  Th4me  de  Haydn.  No.  6.  Andante 
with  var.  No.  8.  Air  da  petit  Commlasionaira.  No.  7.  Th^me  de 
Haydn.  No.  8.  Thtaie  de  Mozart  ('  Allea  fOhlt ').  No.  9.  Andantlno 
cm  Jour  de  cet  Automne ')  with  var.  No.  10.  Air  by  Moiart  ('  Bei 
MInnem').  |  L'UlmnedesMarsellloU  with  var.  |  'Lullaby' (by  Storace) 
with  Tar.  I  Monoatatos  (ZauberflOte)  with  Tar.  |  Papageno  (Zauber- 
flOte) with  Tar.  I  Var.  on  a  Bussian  Theme  (with  Violin  od  lib.).  |  Bo- 
OMnoe  aikd  Pastorale  f^om  '  Nina '  >a  with  8  Tar.  |  Variatlona  on  a  Song 
('A  peine  an  sortir')  by  M4huL  |  Two  Buaalan  Airs  ('  Schdne  Minka' 
and  '  Kldne  Zigeunerin ')  with  Tar..  D  mln..  D.  I  Pdonalse  de  Vlottl 
with  Tar..  Bb.  I  Pastorale  and  7  Tar.  (with  Violin  od  k'fr.).  |  Buaalan 
Air  with  Tar.  (with  Violin  od  lib.).  \  Air  ('  And  does  a  fond  emotion ') 
from  'The  Cherokee'i*  with  Tar.  |  Air  Montagnard  de  Vlottl  with  8 
Tar.,  0. 

rv.  Pof^fHwrrif.  Of  theae  there  la  a  aeriea  of  90.  The  keya  of  the 
flnt  7  are  P.  A.  A.  Kb.  D.  D.  Bb.  and  of  the  19th.  Bb.  Nos.  1-16 
were  pabliahed  in  Paria  between  1791  and  1798.  and  the  remainder 
ahortly  after.  Beaides  the  piece  already  n»entloned  under  Orchestral 
worka,  a  Caprice-Pot-pouril  with  Tar.  on  an  air  from  'Alceate'  may 
be  mentioned. 

V.  PrayraiBM  Jfasis.  Aa  aamplea  of  this  dau  may  be  men- 
tlooed:— 

Grande  Marche  de  Bonaparte  en  Italic  (with  Tambourine  ace), 
1798(7).  I  Grande  Bataille  de  Gemappe  (with  Tar.  on  MarselUals). 
1798. 1  Defalte  des  Espagnols  par  l'arm4e  Fran^ae  (Military  Sonata). 
1797. 1  Britannia,  or  Admiral  Duncan'a  Victory.  1797.  |  St.  Paula  Pn>- 
oeaalon.  1798.  |  La  Joum6e  d'Ulm  (alao  arranged  for  Wind  Inatrv- 
menta),  1808.  I  The  Public  Chriatening  of  the  NeTa.  ie06.  |  See  alao 
opp.  88.  lOL  and  110. 

8.  Ml80gI.LAIflOIT8i 

L  Amongst  the  higher  daaa  of  mtuic  that  falla  under  thia  head 
may  be  noticed  :— 

M^thode  de  PP.  contenant  lea  prindpes  iMcessalras  poor  bien 
toucher  de  cet  instrament,  dea  gammea  dana  toua  lea  tona,  dea  txet- 
deea  pour  lea  doubles  cadences.  13  petites  legits,  6  senates  d'une 
dUBcultd  gradnelle,  et  des  grands  eaerclcea.  le  tout  dolgt4,  et  enfln 
one  Instruction  sur  la  manlAres  de  ae  serrlr  des  pedales.  1608.  |  12 
Sonatas.  PF.  (4  hands>-the  first  6  In  F,  G,  G,  0,  Bb,  F.  1 8  8onatas  for 
Harp.  I  3  Duets.  PP.  and  Uarp.  |  8  DueU  or  Sonatas.  2  PF.s,  or  PP. 
and  Harp.  |  6  Sonatas  for  Harp,  with  ace  for  Violin  and  Cello.  |  8 
Senates  periodlques  (one  with  Violin  or  Flute  od  ii6.),  PP.  |  3  Pre- 
ludes. PP.  1 12  Sonatinas  In  2  Book»-Bk.  1. 0.  Bb.  G,  D,  Eb.  A ;  Bk.  3. 
C.  G.  P,  D,  Bb.  Eb,  PF.  I  3  Sonatas  (fur  beginners).  PF.  |  Sonata  for 
Harp  with  Violin  ad  lOt.  \  EMgle  (on  the  death  of  Marshal  Prince 
Soltykoff).  PP..  D  mln..  1816.  I  2  Airs  by  Braham  ('The  beautlfUl 
maid '  and  '  Nerer  think  of  meeting  sorrow ')  In  Beere's  opera  '  The 
Cabinet'  arranged  as  a  Sonata.  PP..  Bb.  I  La  Chanse.  Sonata,  PF^ 
with  Violin  ad  M..  D.  *  Sonata,  PP.,  with  Violin.  0  min.  |  Orerture 
and  Bondo,  PP.  |  Overture  and  Polonaise.  PP. 

II.  The  following  are  among  the  chief  of  his  lighter  works  >- 
12  Bacchanals.  PF.  (with  Tambourine  ad  lib.).  \  2  Books  of  Seren- 
ades. PF.  1 12  Caprlcdoa.  PP.  j  Turkish  March,  PP.  |  Marche  de  Peter- 
hof,  1811,  PP.  Triumphal  March  on  the  entry  of  Alex.  I.  and  Fred. 
Will.  m.  into  ParU.  1814.  PF.  |  Le  Betour  de  CaTalerle  Buaee  Ik  St. 
Petersbourg  le  14  Oct.  1814.  pl^ee  mllitalre.  PP.  I  Le  Mpart.  Im- 
promptu. PP. :  0. 1  Caprice  on  '  Non  pla  andraU'  PP.,  1816. 1 8  Nou- 
TMllea  Walzea  8  trola  malna  (the  6th  Walta  la  a  parody  of  the  finale  of 
the  '  Veatale ').  PP.  |  Polonalae.  PP. :  D.  |  Turklah  Bondo  for  Harp, 
with  Violin  and  Tambourine  ad  lib.  \  Air  ('  Enfant  ch^ri ')  with  Tar., 
PF.  and  Harp.  |  FaTourite  Bondo  for  Guitar  and  Flute  or  Violin :  D. 
In  the  third  book  of  '  Pandean  Mualc'  for  the  PP..  pabliahed  by 
N.  Corri  of  Edinburgh,  the  flnt  number  la '  Air  from  Blaise  et  Babet 
by  Steibelt,'  bat  no  aingle  item  of  information  about  'Blaise  et 
Babet'  la  forihoomlng.  except  that  It  doca  not  teem  to  haTe  been  a 
piece  brought  out  in  London.  I*  J , JJ. J^.  1 

la  Thia  may  be  op.  90. 

14  Thia  waa  a  poathamons  work.  'Joconde*  waa  an  opera  by 
Isotiard,       '  u  An  opera  by  Kelly,  rm. 

w  hn'.i  V     '*.thl.  Beere,  and  Braham,  1801. 

n  An  o  »  K03.  M  An  opera  by  PaUlello. 

>•  An  oi        '  )     .  <i^      1794. 
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STEIN. 


STEIN,  %  fiunily  of  pianoforte  maken  and 
players. 

I.  JoHANN  Andbxas,  the  founder  of  German 
pianoforte-making,  was  bom  at  Heidesheim  in 
the  Palatinate  in  1728.  Nothing  b  known  of 
his  early  life,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  in 
Paris  in  1758,  and  to  have  remained  there  for 
some  years.  We  may  conclude  that  he  was 
engaged  in  organ -building  and  harpsichord- 
making,  since  he  was  not  only  a  good  musician,  but 
a  proficient  in  both  handicrafts,  before  be  turned 
to  pianoforte-making.  After  Paris  we  find  him 
at  Augsburg,  organist  of  the  BarfUsserkirche,  the 
famous  organ  of  which  he  built,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Kreuzkirche.  When  the  article  Pianofobtk 
was  written  special  enquiries  were  made  in 
Vienna  and  elsewhere,  to  discover  any  pianoforte 
remaining  of  Stein*s  make,  but  without  success. 
These  enquiries,  however,  led  to  the  discovery 
of  a  grand  piano,  which  was  secured  by  M.  Vic- 
tor Mahillon,  of  the  Museum  of  the  Conservatoire, 
Brussels.    It  is  inscribed 

Jean  Andrtf  Stein 
Faotetur  d'orguea  et  det  Clavecint 
Ozganiste  k  r£«lise  dea  Minorites 
Augsboarg  17bO.> 

The  action  of  this  bichord  grand  piano  is  the 
same  as  that  in  Fig.  10,  p.  718,  vol.  ii.  of  this 
Dictionary,  which  was  copied  from  a  scarce 
pamphlet  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Gesell- 
schaft  der  Musikfireunde  at  Vienna.  The  wedge 
damper  is  Cristofori*s ;  the  escapement  and  other 
parts  of  the  action  differ  entirely  from  that 
maker's  and  from  Gottfried  Silbermann's  as 
preserved  in  three  instruments  at  Potsdam,  in 
which  the  Florentine  maker  Cristofori  b  closely 
followed.  This  instrument  has  also  the  genou- 
iUih^  or  knee-pedal  for  raising  the  dampers, 
which  preceded  the  foot-pedal.  [See  Sordini.] 
The  genouilli^re  and  Stein's  escapement  are  de* 
scribed  by  Mozart  with  great  gutto  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  his  mother,  in  October  1777,  only 
a  very  few  years  before  M.  MahiUon's  piano  was 
made.  What  action  was  used  by  Spaeth  of 
Ratisbon,  also  referred  to  by  Mozart,  we  do  not 
know,  but  M.  MahiUon's  recent  discovery  at 
Brussels  of  a  square  piano,  with  the  rudiments 
of  Stein's  action— that  is,  the  same  centred  per- 
cussion without  the  hopper  escapement — leads 
directly  to  the  conclusion  that  this  simple  action, 
clumsy  as  Mozart  found  it  without  the  escape- 
ment, was  in  common  use  before  Stein  brought  his 
inventive  genius  to  bear  upon  its  improvement. 

Welcker  von  Gontershausen  ('  Der  Clavierbau,* 
Frankfort  1870,  p.  173)  gives  a  drawing  of  this 
action  without  hopper  escapement,  attributing  it 
to  Silbermann ;  but,  as  fiiir  as  we  can  see,  without 
proof.  Many  of  the  early  Grerman  pianos  have 
neither  date  or  inscription,  which  makes  the  at- 
tribution to  a  maker  difficult.  We  are  disposed 
to  think  that  Silbermann  would  not  have  aban- 
doned the  good  action  of  Cristofori,  which  he 
knew  how  to  finish  well,  for  a  crude  tentative 
mechanism ;  we  therefore  conclude  that  the  Seven 
Years  War  having  entirely  stamped  out  Saxon 

1  The  iMt  tgnn  b  Indlftlnet.  and  M.  MfthiUon  thinks  that  It  might 
be  S  or  e  Inttettd  of  0. 
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pianoforte-making,  m  new  era  b^an  with  tk 
restoration  of  peace,  and  that  the  merit  af 
founding  that  German  pianoforte-making  vtiA 
was  so  long  identified  with  the  School  of  Tiesm, 
belongs  to  Stein,  whose  inventive  tide&t  id 
artistic  devotion  were  displayed  in  the  goo4 
instruments  he  made,  which,  by  1790  at  hiai, 
were  adopted  as  models  both  in  North  and  Soak 
Germany,  as  the  two  grand  pianos  formerij  be* 
longing  to  Queen  Louise,  made  by  Hnhn,  *Orga»- 
builder*  of  Berlin,'  and  preserved  in  memarji 
her  at  Potsdam,  unmistakeably  show. 

Gerber,  in  his  Lexicon,  has  preserved  a  list  af 
numerbus  inventions  by  Stein ;  of  which  none  iR 
now  of  value  save  the  escapem«it  and  iht  Uf- 
board  shifting  by  means  of  a  pedaL  He  iati?^ 
duced  the  latter  in  his  'Saitenharmonics' a 
1 789,  carrying  the  hammers  from  three  striagi 
to  one,  which  he  spaced  rather  away  from  t^ 
other  two  unisons.  This  '  una  corda '  he  naad 
*  Spiaettchen.'  Mr.  Thayer'  has  unearthed  a 
record  of  Pastor  Junker,  showing  that  Beethova 
in  1 791,  when  residing  at  Bonn,  always  oaedfi 
instrument  of  Stein's. 

Stein  died  in  1792*  leaving  two  sons,  Hii- 
thaus  Andreas  and  Friedrich  (see  below),  sad  s 
daughter,  Maria  Anna,  known  as  Kakrti,  v^ 
in  1 794  married  Streicher,  and  was  reallj  the 
most  prominent  of  the  group. 

Though  Streicher  ultimately  succeeded  to  tbt 
business,  which  had  been  removed  fr-omAugsbof 
to  Vienna,  Ms  name  does  not  appear  for  seT«nI 
years  in  connection  with  it.  [See  footaote  to 
PiANoroBTB,  p.  718  a.]  The  firm  as  late  as  iSoi 
was  *  Gesch wister  Stein ' ;  subsequently  *  Nanoett' 
Stein '  only,  which  appears  as  the  maker's  osaie 
on  a  grand  pianoforte  with  six  pedals,  eni^ 
(1 88 a)  in  Windsor  Castle.  For  the  continaalva 
of  the  Stein  business  see  STaKiCHK&.      [A.JA] 

a.  Mabia  Anna,  or  Nanbttb  Stsin.  waibon 
Jan.  a,  1 769,  at  Augsburg.  When  barely  S  sbe 
played  to  Mozart  on  his  visit  to  Augsbuig  i* 
1777,  and,  in  spite  of  the  bad  habits  she  bid 
contracted,  he  said  of  her  '  She  may  do  yet,  if 
she  has  genius  *  (Jahn,  i.  368).  Her  talent  u& 
capacity  were  so  obvious  that  her  £sther  eftrij 
initiated  her  into  the  details  of  his  business,  Atfi 
on  his  death,  Feb.  29,  179a,  she  carried  it  on.  is 
conjunction  with  her  brother  Matthaos  AndreM 
with  a  decision  and  energy  almost  mascoline- 
In  1 793  she  nutrried  Johann  Andreas  STRUCEiir 
an  excellent  pianist  and  teacher  finora  Stottgtft* 
and  then  she,  her  husband,  and  mother,  mcrsi 
to  Vienna.  The  new  firm  of  *  Nanette  and  Am- 
dreas  Stein'  (constituted  by  Imperial  deci« 
Jan.  17,  1794)  established  itself  in  the  hotf^ 
where  it  still  remains,  the  '  Red  Rose,*  Ko.  301 
in  the  Landstrasse  suburb.  In  181 2  the  fikCtoT 
was  removed  to  premises  of  their  own,  whid 
had  been  rebuilt  and  enlarged  some  years  befbit. 
No.  27  in  the  Ungargaase.  In  i8oa  the  brotb^ 
and  sister  dissolved  partnership,  each  setting  op 

>  One  of  th«M  liutromenta.  and  apparentlr  the  (dder  one.  bMn>* 
nam»  oatslde.  but  intcinftl  ezunination  show*  Ch*t  ib«  mafcc  *■* 
U>e  Mm«  who  inadA  the  1790  one :  both  cloacly  rwtmWe  ^'""^ 
piano  b7  Walttav.  at  Salsbvrs.  and  Um  original  moM  by  Ste^  ' 
1780.  *  •BMthov«n.-Ll»-ni' 
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for  themselves,  as  *  Matthaus  Andreas  Stein/  and 
*  Nanette  Streicher,  geborene  Stein.*  Streicher, 
-who  had  hitherto  managed  only  the  commercial 
part  of  the  business,  now  took  his  full  share  of 
the  work.  Both  firms  endeavoured  to  perfect 
their  instruments  in  every  possible  way,  while 
still  adhering  to  the  traditions  of  their  father, 
and  Stein  of  Vienna  became  m  celebrated  as 
Stein  of  Augsburg  had  been.  In  1823  the 
Streichers  took  into  partnership  their  son  Johani^ 
Saptist  (bom  in  Vienna  1795).  Nanette  Strei- 
cher  was  at  once  an  energetic  and  capable 
'woman  of  business,  a  pianist  of  remarkable  ex- 
cellence, a  person  of  great  general  cultivation, 
and  a  model  wife  and  mother.  Her  name  is 
closely  connected  with  that  of  Beethoven.  It  is 
^well  known  that  she  did  much  to  help  him  in 
his  domestic  arrangements,  lightened  the  burden 
of  his  housekeeping,  and  even  looked  after  his 
bodily  health.  Thayer,  in  his  '  Beethoven  '  (iii. 
339),  gives  us  a  striking  picture  of  their  relation- 
ship, for  which  the  reader  must  be  referred  to 
that  excellent  work.  [See  also  vol.  i.  of  this 
Dictionary,  p.  1906.]  Nanette  Streicher  died 
Jan.  16,  1835,  and  was  followed  by  her  husband 
on  May  25  of  the  same  year.  The  business  is  still 
carried  on  by  their  sou,  J.  B.  Streicher.  Her 
brother, 

3.  Matthaub  Andreas  Stein,  was  bom  at 
Augsburg,  Dec.  12,  1776,  accompanied  his  sister 
to  Vienna,  set  up  for  himself  in  1802,  married 
Nov.  1 2,  1796,  and  died  May  6, 1842.    His  son, 

4.  Kabl  Andbbas,  also  a  pianoforte-maker  and 
composer,  was  bom  in  Vienna  Sept.  4, 1 797,  early 
showed  talent  for  music,  and  became  an  excellent 
pianist  and  teacher.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Forster 
in  harmony  and  composition,  and  published  a 
considerable  number  of  works  principally  for  his 
instrument.  He  also  left  in  MS.,  among  others, 
two  PF.  concertos  with  orchestra,  two  orchestral 
overtures,  and  a  comic  opera  *  Die  goldene  Gans,* 
words  by  Langbein.  He  appeared  several  times 
in  public,  but  latterly  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  the  factory,  in  the  working  of  which  his  father 
had  early  initiated  him.  In  1829  a  pA^i^t  was 
granted  to  him.  Karl  Andreas  travelled  much, 
and  his  pianos  were  appreciated  abroad,  as  well 
as  by  the  first  artists  of  his  own  country.  In 
1844  he  was  appointed  Court  pianoforte  maker. 
His  book  *  on  the  playing,  tuning,  and  preserv- 
ation of  Stein  pianofortes/'  contains  valuable 
matter.    He  died  Aug.  28,  1863.  [CjF.P.] 

5.  His  uncle,  Fbisobich,  was  bom  at  Augsburg 
May  26,  1784,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  went  to 
Vienna,  and  studied  counterpoint  and  composition 
^th  Albrechtsbei^r.  He  became  one  of  the 
first  pianoforte-players  of  the  capital,  and  was 
considered  to  be  a  very  promising  composer.  He 
appeared  rather  frequently  in  the  Augarten  and 
Burgtheater  concerts  as  a  player  of  concertos, 
especially  those  of  Mozart.  Keichardt  (April  x, 
1809)  calls  him: — 'A  performer  of  great  power 

1  From  this  psriod  datei  Uis  ao-called  '  Vi«nD«M  m«ohanUm.'  U>e 
prlnetjila  of  which  wm  rwlly  the  nme  m  that  of  th«  Augsburg 

a  -Kurse  Bemarkungtii  ft.  d.  Bpldon,  Stimiaai,  o.  Erhaltai  d. 
P.  r.  aic  Wlen.  IKkL' 
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and  genius.  ...  A  rare  power,  combined  with  the 
deepest  feeling,  characterised  his  performance. 
He  played  some  of  Beethoven's  most  difficult 
pieces,  and  variations  of  his  own  composition, 
lull  of  invention  and  deep  sentiment,  and  of  mon- 
strous difficulty.  Since  then  I  have  heard  him 
at  home  on  his  magnificent  Streicher  pianoforte, 
and  am  confirmed  in  my  opinion  of  his  assiduous 
study  and  great  talents.  These  eulogies  are 
borne  out  by  other  contemporary  notices. 

Friedrich  Stein  is  the  subject  of  Ries^s  anecdote 
(Notizen,  p.  115).  Beethoven  had  played  his 
Concerto  in  G  at  his  own  concert,  Dec.  22,  1808 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  187),  with  astonishing  spirit  and 
speed,  and  immediately  after  called  upon  Ries  to 
play  it  in  public,  with  only  five  days  for  its  study. 
Ries  naturally  shirked  such  a  task,  preferring  to 
play  the  C  minor  one  instead.  At  this  his  master 
was  offended,  and  turned  to  Stein,  who  accepted 
the  task,  but  was  imable  to  accomplish  it,  and 
played  the  C  minor  instead,  not  satisfactorily. 
This  anecdote,  which  has  kept  Stein^s  name  aUve, 
leaves  unintentionally  a  false  impression  as  to  his 
powers.  Ries  would  have  played  the  C  minor 
Concerto  better ;  for  he  had  carefully  studied  it 
under  Beethoven  himself,  and  was  then  in  his  full 
strength.  Stein  had  had  no  such  instruction, 
and  was  forced  to  play  it  with  little  practice, 
when  so  far  gone  in  consumption  that  he  died 
four  months  later. 

Stein  was  an  industrious  composer,  but  few  of 
his  vocal  compositions  reached  the  stage.  He  left 
3  operettas  and  a  ballet,  of  which  only  one — 
*  Die  F^e  radian te* — came  to  public  performance. 
Also  a  set  of  Songs,  a  Violin  Concerto,  a  Grand 
Sonata  for  the  PF.,  and  a  PF.  Trio.  He  also 
arranged  Beethoven^s  4th  and  6th  Symphonies, 
and  most  of  Mozart's  and  Cherubini's  Overtures, 
for  two  PFs. 

His  widow,  Caroline,  daughter  of  a  Vienna 
official  named  Haar,  was  also  a  very  fine  pianiste. 
Like  her  husband,  she  depended  upon  teaching 
tor  her  subsistence.  [A.W.T.] 

STEINWAY  AND  SONS,  an  eminent  firm 
of  pianoforte  makers  in  New  York,  distinguished 
by  the  merit  of  their  instruments  and  by  their 
commercial  enterprise,  which,  in  comparatively 
few  years,  have  placed  their  firm  in  equal  rank 
with  those  famous  older  makers  in  Europe  whose 
achievements  in  the  improvement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  instrument  have  become  historical. 

Henry  Engelhard  Steinway  (originally  Stein- 
WBO)  was  bom  February  1 5, 1 797,  at  Wolfshagen, 
in  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick.  The  youngest  of  a 
family  of  twelve,  at  the  early  age  of  15  he  was 
the  sole  survivor  of  his  famUy.  From  the  age 
of  17  to  21  he  served  in  the  army,  and  during 
that  time  his  natural  taste  for  music  led  him 
to  learn  the  zither.  On  his  discharge,  which 
was  honourably  obtained,  from  the  army,  he 
thought  of  becoming  a  cabinet-maker,  but  was 
too  old  to  serve  the  five  years  apprenticeship  and 
five  years  as  journeyman  which  the  guild  required 
prior  to  his  becoming  a  master.  He  therefore 
went  for  a  year  to  an  irregular  master,  and  then 
turned  to  organ*building,  which  was  free  from 
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the  narrow  limits  of  a  guild.  CircamitanoeB 
however,  allowed  him  in  1835  to  marry  and 
settle  as  a  cabinet-maker  at  Seesen,  near  the 
Hartz  mountains,  where  he  had  been  already 
working;  and  in  that  year  (Nov.  25)  his  eldest 
son  Theodore  was  bom.  Steinway  in  a  few  years 
turned  his  attention  to  piano-making,  and  in 
1839  exhibited  a  grand  and  two  square  pianos  at 
the  State  Fair  of  Brunswick.  Seesen  being  in 
Hanoverian  territory,  the  foundation  of  the 
Prussian  'ZoUverein*  in  1845  brought  Stein- 
way's  hitherto  flourishing  business  to  a  stand- 
still, and  the  revolution  of  1848  destroyed  it 
entirely.  The  course  of  events  now  induced 
Steinway  to  leave  Germany,  and  in  April  1849 
he  emigrated  to  New  York,  whither  his  family, 
with  the  exception  of  Theodore,  the  eldest  son, 
followed  him  the  next  year.  For  three  years  the 
father  and  the  three  sons,  Charles,  Henry,  and 
William,  worked  in  different  New  York  piano 
factories.  In  March  1853  they  agreed  to  unite 
and  start  in  business  on  their  own  account,  and 
the  firm  of  *  Steinway  &  Sons'  was  established. 
In  1855  they  exhibited  a  square  piano  in  which 
the  American  iron  frame  principle  of  a  single 
casting  was  combined  with  a  cross  or  over- 
strung scale,  forming  the  foundation  of  the  so- 
called  'Steinway  system,'  which,  as  applied  to 
grand  pianos,  attracted  great  attention  in  the 
London  International  Exhibition  of  i86a.  Both 
Charles  and  Henry  Steinway  dying  in  1865, 
Theodore,  the  eldest  son,  disposed  of  his  business 
in  Brunswick  and  became  a  partner  of  the  New 
York  firm.  Tlieir  spacious  concert-room  there 
was  built  and  opened  in  1866.  About  this  time 
the  Steinways  began  to  make  upright  pianos,  and 
their  instruments  of  all  kinds  shown  at  Paris  in 
the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1867,  not  only  gained 
them  success,  but  became  models  for  Germany, 
to  the  great  improvement  of  the  German  make 
and  trade.  Henry  Steinway,  the  father,  died  in 
1 87 1.  We  may  quote  from  the  New  York  En- 
cyclopiedia  of  Contemporary  Biography  the  sum- 
mary of  his  life :  '  By  virtue  of  his  abilities  and 
his  inborn  strength  of  character,  he,  an  orphan 
boy,  became  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturers 
in  his  special  industry,  not  only  of  his  own 
country,  but  of  the  world.'  Theodore  and  William 
Steinway  are  now  (1882)  the  senior  partners  of 
the  firm.  In  1875  they  opened  a  branch  of  their 
business  in  London,  to  which  a  concert-room  is 
attached,  and  in  1880  another  branch  establish- 
ment at  Hamburg.  [A.J.H.] 

STEINWEG,  the  original  of  Steinway  (Gro- 
tian,  Helfferich,  Schulz,  Th.  Stbinweos  Naoh- 
folgbb).  This  firm  of  pianoforte-makers  in 
Brunswick  succeeded,  as  the  style  implies,  to  Mr. 
Theodor  Steinweg  or  Steinway,  when  he  retired, 
in  1865,  from  the  business  founded  by  his  father, 
to  join  the  New  York  firm  of  Steinway  &  Sons,  of 
which,  being  the  eldest  brother,  he  has  become  the 
senior  partner.  Soon  after  the  Steinway  system 
of  construction  was  brought  out  in  America,  he 
introduced  it  in  Germany,  and  in  the  season  of 
1 860- 1  his  concert  instruments,  made  on  that 
principle,  were  publicly  used.    His  successors  in  I 
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Brunswick  have  maintained  tlie  good  reputatifli 
he  founded  for  these  instruments,  whidk  m 
£fivoured  with  the  preference  of  some  emioo^ 
pianists;  notably  of  Madame  Sohmnaim,  Tb» 
since  1870  has  used  them  exclusively  in  GoinasT 
for  her  public  perforinanoes.  Although  Um 
present  firm  preserve  the  Steinway  model  in  tbt 
main,  they  claim  to  have  made  deviatkHU  wai 
alterations,  particularly  in  the  action,  that  gin 
the  instruments  of  "Di.  Stein wega  Nach£9i^' 
their  own  eaehet.  [AJJ9-] 

STEPHENS,  CATHERijrg,  bom  in  Lceda 
Sept.  18,  1794,  having  given  earlj  indicati<]ffi^ 
aptitude  for  music,  was  in  1807  placed  osda 
the  instruction  of  Gesualdo  Lanza,  whose  p«pi 
she  remained  for  some  years.  Barly  in  i8ii  ttK 
appeared  in  subordinate  parts  at  the  Panth«a 
as  a  member  of  an  Italian  Opera  Company.  Son 
afterwards  her  father,  dissatisfied  with  tiie  Ap- 
parently small  progrras  she  made  under  Iada 
placed  her  under  Uie  tuition  of  Thomas  Wd^ 
On  Sept.  23,  18 1 3,  she  appeared  anonjmooA] 
at  Covent  Garden  as  Mandane  in  *Artaxe7Xii' 
with  decided  success.  She  r^>eated  the  part  <> 
Sept.  a 8,  as  'Miss  Stevens/  and  on  Sept.  30,  us^ 
her  proper  name.  She  soon  aflerwaids  pefixraed 
Polly  in  '  The  Begj?ar's  Opera,'  Rosetta  in  *  Lor« 
in  a  Village,*  and  Clara  in  '  The  Duenna,*  is  eack 
gaining  ground  in  public  &voor.  Her  sooeeai 
occasioned  an  animated  controrersy  between  ber 
two  instructors  as  to  which  of  them  could  cUia 
the  credit  of  having  really  developed  ber  stnl^ 
ties.  In  March  1814  she  was  engaged  at  tbe 
Concert  of  Ancient  Music,  where  she  wai  ^ 
onoe  allotted  all  the  principal  soprano  not^ 
and  later  in  the  year  she  sang  at  the  ftaM^ 
at  Norwich  and  Birmingham.  She  continae^ 
at  Covent  Garden  until  182a,  when  she  bitike 
with  the  managers  on  a  question  of  tenna  »s4 
transferred  her  services  to  Drury  Lane.  S» 
occupied  the  principal  position  on  the  En^is^ 
operatic  stage,  at  the  first  conoerta,  and  the  har 
vals,  until  1835,  when  she  retired  into  privst«li^ 
Her  voice  was  a  pure  soprano,  rich,  full  tfi 
powerful,  and  of  extensive  compass,  and  hs 
execution  neat,  although  not  very  remarkable  kt 
brilliancy.  She  somewhat  lacked  dramatic  is- 
stinct  and  power,  and  her  enunciation  was  x&j 
bad,  but  she  excelled  in  the  expression  of  qov' 
devotional  feeling  and  simple  pathos.  In  soA 
songs  as  Handel's  'Angels,  ever  bright  tai 
fair,'  and  '  If  guiltless  blood/  and  in  ballads  like 
'Auld  Robin  Gray,'  and  'Savoumeen  Dedis^' 
she  captivated  every  hearer.  On  March  14. 1  §3^ 
she  was  married  to  the  widowed  ociogenMivA 
Earl  of  Essex  in  his  house  No.  9  Belgrave  Squsre^' 
and  on  April  23,  1839,  became  his  widow.    Sb« 

1  In  tbs  Parish  Begister  of  St  George  HAixrrtr  Bqnsre.  tke  bv 
rtage  wu  orlglnmllT  entered  m  baTlnc  been  celebrated  io  'xka  Tv» 
Church.'  Those  last  three  words  were,  however,  subt^qnentlr  tra^ 
(In  two  places)  with  a  Aarp  initrmmem*,  and  '9  Belgrare  Stw"' 
written  upon  the  erasures,  but  wifchout  any  note,  or  authentiAti^ 
of  the  alteration  being  made  In  the  lUigbter.  The  original  ooT  ^ 
proTed  bj  the  words  'the  Parish  Church '  reiuAinlng  anaJteral ts  tv 
certified  copy  of  the  register  at  Somerset  House,  until  Msrc^  l^ 
when  the  discrepancy  was  pointed  out  by  the  prewnt  vritar.  v^*^'. 
measures  taken  for  its  eorrection.  It  Is  io  be  hoped  thst  tfab  i? » 
solitary  instance  of  »o  flagrant  a  violation  of  the  directloaf  ^  ^ 
Act  of  Parliament  as  to  the  mode  in  whloh  entMaeous  eatrtai  ^ 
Begtsters  are  to  be  reetlfled. 
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mryiTed  him  for  nearly  43  jevn,  dying,  in 
the  house  in  which  she  wm  married,  Feb.  a  a, 
188a.  [W.H.H.] 

STEPHENS,  Charles  Edward,  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  in  the  Edgeware  Road, 
March  18,  18 a  i.  Displaying  early  tokens  of 
xnosical  oi^ganisation,  he  was  pUoed  under 
Cipriani  Potter  for  pianoforte,  J.  A.  Hamilton 
for  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  composition,  and 
Henry  Blagrove  for  ihe  violin.  In  1843  he  was 
elected  organist  of  St.  Mark's,  Myddelton  Square, 
And  subsequently  held  the  same  office  at  Trinity 
Church,  Paddington,  1846,  St.  John's,  Hampstead 
1856,  St.  Mark's,  St.  John's  Wood,  i86a-63,  St. 
Clement  Danes,  1864-69,  and  St.  Saviour's,  Pad- 
dington, i87a-75.  In  1850  he  was  elected  an 
JMBOciate,  and  in  1857  a  member  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  of  which  he  has  repeatedly 
been  chosen  a  director.  In  1865  he  was  elected 
B  Fellow  of  the  Coll^  of  Organists,  in  1870  an 
honorary  member  of  the  RoytA  Academy  of 
Music,  and  in  1877  a  licentiate,  honoria  eausd, 
of  Trinity  College.  London.  His  first  important 
composition  was  a  trio  for  pianoforte,  violin  and 
violoncello,  produced  at  the  Society  of  British 
Musicians,  himself  performing  the  pianoforte 
part,  and  he  afterwards  produced  a  symphony 
and  several  concert  overtures  of  great  merit, 
No.  4  of  which,  '  A  Dream  of  happiness,'  was 
pUyed  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Nov.  1 3, 1875.  He 
has  also  composed  many  works  for  pianoforte 
and  organ,  and  much  vocal  music,  comprising 
anthems  and  services,  songs,  ballads,  part-songs, 
otc.  His  part-song. '  Come,  fill  ye  right  merrily,' 
gained  the  prize  given  by  Mr.  Henry  Leslie's 
Choir  in  1858,  and  in  April  1879  he  was 
awarded  both  the  first  and  second  prizes  given 
by  Trinity  College,  London,  for  the  best  string 
quartet.  Although  an  able  pianist,  he  has,  for 
some  years  past,  rarely  appeared  in  public,  having 
devoted  himself  ahnost  exclusively  to  teaching, 
in  which  he  is  much  esteemed.  [W.H.H.] 

STEPHENS,  JoHK,  Mus.  Doo.,  educated  as 
a  chorister  in  Gloucester  Cathedral,  in  1 746  suc- 
ceeded Edward  Thomson  as  organist  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  He  graduated  as  Mus.  Doc.  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1 763,  conducted  the  Gloucester  Festival 
in  1766,  and  died  Dec.  15,  1780.  A  volume  of 
*  Cathedral  Music '  by  him,  edited  by  Highmore 
Skeats,  was  published  in  1805.  [W.H.H.] 

STERKEL,  JoHANN  Franz  Xavsr  (some- 
times styled  Abb^  Sterkel),  bom  at  Wiirzburg, 
Dec.  3, 1 750,  was  a  distinguished  amateur.  Though 
music  formed  a  part  of  his  education  it  was  only 
apart.  He  went  through  his  coll^;e  course  at 
WtLrzburg  university,  took  orders,  and  became 
Ticar  and  organist  of  Neumiinster.  In  1 7  78  he  was 
called  to  the  court  of  the  Elector  of  Mayence  at 
Aschafienburg  as  chaplain  and  pianist.  Next  year 
the  Elector  sent  him  on  a  journey  through  Italy; 
success  attended  him  everywhere,  and  at  Naples 
he  brought  out  an  opera, '  Famace,'  with  ^lat.  In 
1781  he  returned  to  Mayence  and  was  promoted 
to  a  canonry.  All  this  time  he  was  composing 
as  well  as  playing  in  all  departments  of  music 
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He  wrote  about  this  date  some  Grerman  songs 
which  were  great  favourites,  and  he  formed  some 
excellent  pupils  — among  composers  Hofmann 
and  Zulelmer>  among  singers  Grunbaum  and 
Kirschbaum.  In  September  1791  occurred  the 
great  musical  event  of  Sterkel  s  life,  though  he 
probably  did  not  know  its  significance  —  his 
meeting  with  Beethoven,  then  a  youth  of  twenty. 
Beethoven  came  to  Aschaffenbuig  with  the  band 
of  the  Elector  of  Bonn,  and  was  taken  by  Ries 
and  Simrock  to  call  on  the  great  player,  whose 
reputation  was  something  like  that  of  Liszt  at 
the  present  day.  Sterkel  was  the  first  great 
executant  that  Beethoven  had  heard,  and  the 
extreme  refinement  and  finish  of  his  style  evi- 
dently struck  him  much.  He  watched  him  with 
the  closest  attention,  and  not  unnaturally  de- 
clined to  play  in  his  turn,  till  Sterkel  induced 
him  to  do  so  by  speaking  of  his  24  variations  on 
Righini^s  '  Venni  Amore.'  They  had  been  pub- 
lished only  a  few  months  previously,  and  Sterkel 
declared  that  they  were  so  hard  that  he  did 
not  believe  even  the  composer  could  play  them. 
Beethoven  plajed  what  he  could  recollect,  and 
improvised  others  fully  equalling  the  originals 
in  difficulty — ^but  the  curious  thing  was  that 
he  adopted  Sterkel's  delicate  style  1^  through. 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  met  again.  In  1 793 
Sterkel  succeeded  Righini  as  Capellmeister  to 
the  Elector,  and  this  threw  him  still  more  into 
serious  composition,  but  the  French  war  forced 
the  Elector  to  leave  Mayence,  and  his  Capell- 
meister returned  to  Wurzburg.  In  1805  he 
became  Capellmeister  at  Ratis^m,  where  all  his 
old  energy  revived,  and  he  taught  and  composed 
with  the  greatest  vigour  and  success.  The  war 
of  1 813  at  length  drove  him  back  from  Ratisbon 
to  Wurzburg,  and  there  he  died  Oct.  ai,  181 7. 

The  list  of  Sterkel's  published  compositions  is 
immense.  It  embraces  10  symphonies ;  a  over- 
tures ;  a  stringed  quintet ;  6  string  trios ;  6  do. 
duos  ;  6  PF.  concertos ;  a  very  lai^  number  of 
sonatas  for  PF.  both  for  a  and  4  hands ;  varia- 
tions, and  minor  pieces;  10  collections  of  songs 
for  voice  and  PF.;  Italian  canzonets,  duets,  etc. 
The  number  of  editions  which  some  of  these 
went  through,  shows  how  widely  popular  Sterkel 
was  in  his  day.  [G.] 

STERLING,  AirTOiNETTR,bom  Jan.a3,i85o(?) 
at  Sterlingville,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
though  American  by  birth  and  parentage  is  of 
EngUsh  extraction,  tracing  her  descent  through 
WiUiam  Bradford,  one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
who  crossed  in  'The  Mayflower,*  and  was  the 
second  Governor  of  Plymouth  Colony,  from  the 
fiunily  of  John  Bradford,  martyr,  burnt  in  1555. 

She  possessed,  even  in  childhood,  a  voice  of 
extraoroinary  range,  which  afterwards  settled 
into  a  contnlto  of  great  richness  and  volume, 
with  a  compass  frt>m  Eb  in  the  Bass  stave  to  the 
top  F  in  the  Treble  one.  Her  first  serious  study 
of  singing  began  in  1867  in  New  York  under 
Signer  Abella,  better  known  as  the  husband  of 
^^e.  d'Angri.  She  came  to  England  in  1868 
and  remained  a  few  months,  singing  chiefly  in 
the  provinces,  en  route  for  Germany.     There  she 
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was  first  a  pupil  of  Mme.  Marcheri  at  Cologne ; 
then  of  Pauline  Yiardot  at  Baden  Baden,  and 
lastly  of  Manuel  Garcia  in  London.  She  returned 
to  America  in  1871,  and  soon  took  ahigh  position 
as  a  concert  singer.  On  May  13,  1873,  she  took 
leave  of  her  native  country  in  a  concert  at  the 
Irving  Hall,  Boston,  arrived  in  England, and  made 
her  &vt  appearance  on  Nov.  5  at  the  Covent 
Garden  Promenade  Concert,  under  the  conductor- 
ship  of  Sir  Julius  Benedict.  At  the  Crystal 
Palace  she  first  sang  on  Dec.  6,  and  shortly  after 
appeared  at  the  Saturday  Popular,  Feb.  ai,  1874, 
Sacred  Harmonic,  Philharmonic,  Albert  Hall 
and  London  Ballad  Concerts.  At  Gloucester,  in 
the  following  September,  she  sang  at  the  Festival. 
She  was  married  on  Easter  Sunday  1875,  at  the 
Savoy  Chapel,  to  Mr.  John  MacElinlay;  and 
since  then,  excepting  a  few  months  in  that  year, 
when  she  sang  in  America  in  a  series  of  40  con- 
certs under  Theodore  Thomas,  has  resided  in 
London,  and  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
popular  singers  there. 

Mme.  Sterling  is  not  unknown  in  classical 
music.  On  her  first  arrival  here  she  sang  the 
Cradle  Song  from  Bach*s  Christmas  Oratorio  with 
much  effect,  and  her  repertoire  contains  songs  of 
Mendelssohn  and  Schumann.  But  she  b  essen- 
tially a  ballad  singer.  Her  voice  is  one  of  great 
beauty  and  attractiveness ;  but  it  is  her  earnest- 
ness and  intention,  the  force  which  she  throws 
into  the  story — especially  if  it  be  weird  or  grim, 
such  as  *  The  three  fishers,*  *  The  sands  of  I>ee,* 
or  '  The  three  ravens ' — and,  probably  more  than 
all,  the  distinctness  with  which  she  declaims  the 
words,  whether  they  be  German  or  English,  that 
form  the  real  secret  of  her  success.  [G.] 

STERN,  Julius,  was  bom  at  Breslau,  Aug.  8, 
i8ao,  but  removed  at  an  early  age  to  Berlin, 
where  he  learned  music  under  Maurer,  Ganz, 
and  Rungenhagen,  at  the  Singakademie  and  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  and   soon    began   to 
compose.     'Please    enquire    about    Mr.  Julius 
Stem  of  Berlin,'  says  Mendelssohn,^  '  who  has 
sent  me  a  book  of  songs  with  a  kind  note.   From 
the  first  glance  I  think  they  show  talent,  but  I 
have  not  seen  or  heard  anything  else  about  him.' 
In  1843  he  received  a  travelling  scholarship  from 
the  King,  which  led  him,  first  to  Dresden  for  the 
special  study  of  singing,  and  then  to  Paris,  where 
he  soon  became  known  as  conductor  of  the  Ger- 
man '  Gesangverein.*    Here  he  performed  the 
Antigone,  first  in  the  studio  of  Heury  Lehmann 
the  painter,*  and  then  at  the  Od^on  theatre,  which 
drew   from  Mendelssohn  a  very  characteristic 
letter  (May  37,  1844).     In  1846  he  returned  to 
Berlin,  and  in  1847  founded   the  well-known 
Singing  Society  which  bore  his  name.    The  first 
performance  of  'Elijah'  in  Oct.  1847,  gave  a 
specimen  of  the  powers  of  the  new  association, 
and  the  level  has  since  been  fully  maintained 
by  performances  of  a  very  wide  range  of  works 
both  ancient  and  modem.    In  1872  the  Society 
celebrated  its  a5th  anniversary,  amid  an  enthu- 
siasm which  conclusively  showed  how  wide  and 
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deep  was  the  public  feeling.  In  1874  ill-hesltk 
obliged  Stem  to  retire  from  the  conductonhif), 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  Stockhausek. 

Meantime,  in  1 850,  with  Kullak  and  Msn,  be 
had  founded  his  Conservatorium,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  defection  of  hia  two  colleagues,  stiB 
flourishes  and  has  educated  many  good  musicisni. 
From  1869  to  71  he  conducted  the  Berlin  '^ 
fonie-Kapelle,'  and  at  Chriatmaa  1873  undertook 
the  Reicbshall  Concerts,  which  however  were  not 
commercially  successful,  and  only  lasted  for  two 
seasons.  He  then  confined  himself  to  his  Confer- 
vatorium  till  his  death,  Feb.  27, 1883.  Stem  hn 
published  many  vocal  pieces  and  aarangemeiiti, 
but  his  most  enduring  work  will  probably  be  lui 
edition  of  Exercises  by  Vaccai  (Bote  &  Bock). 
Cresoentini  (Peters),  etc.  He  was  made  a  '  Eo- 
nigliche  Musikdirector'  in  1849,  and  'Koniglicbe 
Professor'  in  i860.  [G.] 

STEVENS,  Richard  John  Samuel,  hom  ia 
London  in  1757,  was  educated  in  St.  Paol'i 
Cathedral  choir  under  Richard  Savage.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  glee  oompoeer,  and  ob- 
tained prizes  from  the  Catch  Club  for  his  gleet, 
'See,  what  horrid  tempests  rise,'  1782,  and 'It 
was  a  lover  and  his  lass,*  1786.  He  was  sp> 
pointed  organist  of  the  Temple  Church,  i^i^ 
organist  of  the  Charter  House,  1796  (retain- 
ing his  appointment  at  the  Temple),  and  os 
March  17,  1801,  was  elected  Profeaaor  of  Mask 
in  Gresham  College.  He  published  three  sets  of 
glees  and  some  songs.  Nine  glees  and  a  catch  by 
him  are  included  in  Warren^s  collections.  Among; 
his  best  glees  may  be  mentioned  '  Ye  spotted 
snakes,'  'Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind,*  'Cnbbed 
age  and  youth,*  'Sigh  no  more,  ladies,*  'Tbe 
cloud-capt  towers,'  '  From  Oberon  in  fairy  land.' 
'  Some  of  my  heroes  are  low,*  '  Prithee,  fboUak 
boy,*  'To  be  gasing  on  those  charma,'  and  'Strib 
the  harp  in  Uie  pnuse  of  Bragela,*  all  of  whieb 
still  retain  their  popularity  with  lovers  of  that 
class  of  composition.  He  edited  '  Sacred  Mask 
for  one,  two,  three  and  four  voices,  from  tbe 
works  of  the  most  esteemed  compoeers,  Italian  sad 
English,*  an  excellent  collectiou  in  3  vols.  fol.  He 
died  Sept.  23. 1837.  [W.HJ91.] 

STEVENSON,  Sib  John  Andrew,  Knight, 
Mus.  Doc,  son  of  John  Stevenson,  a  violinist  is 
the  State  Band  in  Dublin,  was  bom  in  Doblis 
about  1 76a.  In  1 773  he  was  admitted  a  choriiitd- 
of  St.  Patrick's  and  Christ  Church  Cathedrsk, 
Dublin,  and  continued  so  until  1779.  He  after 
wards  became  a  vicar  choral  of  both  cathednls. 
and  a  member  of  the  choir  of  Trinity  College 
Dublin.  He  composed  new  music  to  O'Eeemi 
fiurces,  '  The  Son-in-Law '  and  '  The  Agreesblf 
Surprise,'  to  enable  them  to  be  performed  is 
Dublin,  and  also  composed  for  the  Irish  stsge 
the  operas  of  '  The  Contract,'  1 783  ;  '  Love  in  * 
blaze,'  1800  ;  '  The  Patriot,'  and  'The  Burning 
of  Moscow.'  He  obtained  his  Mus.  Doc.  degree 
at  Dublin  in  1791,  and  his  knighthood  from  tbe 
Lord  Lieutenant  (Lord  Hardwicke),  in  180.V 
He  composed  some  Services  and  Anthems  (s 
collection  of  which  he  published,  with  his  por- 
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trait  prefixed,  in  1835),  'Thanksgiving/  an 
oratorio,  and  numerous  glees,  duets,  songs,  etc. 
But  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  the 
symphonies  and  accompaniments  to  the  collection 
of  Irish  Melodies,  the  words  for  which  were 
written  by  Thomas  Moore.  He  died  Sept.  14, 
1833.  [W.&.H.] 

STEWART,  Sib  Robert  Prescott,  Knight. 
Mus.  Doc.,  sou  of  Charles  Frederick  Stewart, 
librarian  of  the  King's  Inns,  Dublin,  was  bom  in 
Dublin,  Dec.  16,  1825.  He  was  educated  as  a 
chorister  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin,  of 
-which  he  was  appointed  organist  at  the  early 
age  of  18.  In  1844  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  In  1846  he  became 
conductor  of  the  University  of  Dublin  Choral 
Society,  the  members  of  which  defrayed  the 
expenses  of  the  performance  of  his  music  for 
degrees  of  Mus.  Bac.  and  Mus.  Doc.,  which 
took  place  in  1851,  besides  presenting  him  with 
his  graduate's  robes  and  a  jewelled  b&ton.  In 
185  a  he  became  a  vicar-choral  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  and  in  1861  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Music  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  He  was 
chosen  to  represent  Ireland  at  the  great  Peace 
Festival  held  at  Boston  (U.S.A.)  in  1872,  on 
-which  occasion  he  composed  a  fantasia  on  Irish 
airs  for  orchestra,  organ,  and  chorus.  Upon  his 
return  from  America  he  was  knighted  by  the 
Xiord  Lieutenant  (Earl  Spencer).  In  1873  he 
was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Dublin  Philhar- 
monic. Amongst  Sir  Robert  Stewart's  many 
compo8itions,his  glees  deserve  particular  mention. 
In  this  branch  of  his  art  he  has  won  numerous 
prizes  and  well-merited  renown.  His  more  im- 
portant works  include  an  ode  for  the  opening  of 
the  Cork  Exhibition  of  185a  ;  'Ode  on  Shake- 
speare/ produced  at  the  Birmingham  Festival 
1870;  a  'Church  Hymnal,"  which  has  passed 
through  three  editions;  and  two  Cantatas,  *A 
Winter  Night's  Wake'  and  'The  Eve  of  S.  John.' 
Sir  Robert  Stewart  enjoys  a  high  reputation  as 
an  organist ;  his  playing  at  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  1 85 1  and  that  at  Manchester  in  1857  ex- 
cited general  admiration.  As  occupant  of  the 
Dublin  chair  of  music,  his  excellent  lectures  and 
writings  on  music  bear  evidence  to  hb  wide 
culture  and  literary  skill,  as  weU  as  to  his  high 
musical  attainments.  His  musical  memory  is 
remarkable.  [W.H.H.] 

STIASTN^,  Bernard  Wenzel,  violoncellist, 
bom  at  Prague  in  1 770.  Little  is  known  of  him 
except  that  he  was  probably  professor  at  the 
Conversatoire,  to  which  he  dedicated  his  work  on 
the  violoncello.  It  is  remarkable  for  what  may 
be  almost  called  a  treatise  on  the  accompaniment 
of  recitative  as  it  was  then  practised,  and  which 
oar  own  Lindley  brought  to  such  perfection  as 
will  probably  never  be  heard  again.  He  dedicates 
no  less  than  30  pages  to  this  subject,  of  which 
39  consist  of  examples  of  all  the  forms  and 
harmonies  then  in  use.  He  has  however  strangely 
omitted  to  figure  the  bass. 

STiASTNf ,  J  BAN,  brother  of  the  above,  bom  at 
Prague  in  1 774.    We  know  scarcely  anything  of 


his  career.  He  seems  to  have  studied  harmony 
and  the  violoncello  at  Prague,  under  his  brother, 
but  he  must  have  soon  left  that  city  as  he  i^ 
described  on  the  title  of  his  op.  3  as  '  ViolonceUe 
de  S.A.R.  le  Grand  Due  de  fVankfort.'  Accord- 
ing to  F^tis  he  was  musical  director  at  Nurem- 
berg  in  1820,  and  from  thence  went  to  Mannheim. 
He  is  known  to  have  been  in  London,  and  he 
dedicated  two  of  his  finest  compositions  to  Lindley 
and  Crosdill,  as  well  as  his  three  duets  op.  8  to  Sir 
W.  Curtis.  His  last  and  perhaps  finest  work  was 
also  published  and  probably  written  in  London. 
He  was  also  in  Paris  when  he  arranged  his  op.  1 1 
for  cello  and  piano,  and  he  also  dedicated  his 
op.  3  to  the  pupils  of  the  Conservatoire.  There 
exists  a  beautiful  French  edition  of  his  six  grand 
duets  op.  I,  and  also  of  his  two  sonatas  op.  2,  the 
latter  in  score.  I  beard  from  one  who  knew  him 
that  he  was  nervous  and  diffident  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  this  may  account  for  his  having  left 
no  mark  or  record  of  himself  as  a  performer. 
But  his  compositions  for  the  violoncello  must 
render  his  name  immortal,  for  though  the  list  of 
his  works  only  amount  to  1 3,  the  originality  and 
purity  of  them  all  entitle  him  to  rank  among  the 
very  first  writers  for  the  instrument.  He  is 
often  called  the  Beethoven  of  the  violoncello,  nor 
can  that  be  considered  too  high  praise.  A  list  of 
his  works  follows : — 

Op.  L  6  grand  duets  for  S  e«11ot.  dedicated  to  hit  brother. 

Op.  3.  8  tonatas  for  eello  solo  with  accompaniment  for  a  2nd  cello. 

Op.  3.  DlTertlssement  for  eeUo  solo  with  accompaniments  for  tenor 
and  2Dd  cello. 

Op.  4. 12 '  Peiltai  pitees  poor  vfolonoelle  et  basse  k  I'usace  de  oom- 
menfants.' 

Op.  6.  6  pltees  facfles  for  cello  and  bast. 

Op.  ft.  S  grand  duets  for  2  cellos. 

Op.  7.  Concertino  for  cello  with  accompaniments  for  flute,  S  tenors, 
cello,  and  contrabass,  dedicated  to  LIndlejr.  who  said  It  was  the  finest 
piece  erer  written  for  the  Instruoient.  Plajed  bj  the  late  Mr.  Han- 
cock. 

Op.  8.  S  duets  for  2  cellos. 

Opk  9.  6  plMes  (aciles  for  cello  and  bass. 

Op.  10.  Andante  with  variations  for  cello  solo  with  aceompanlments 
for  flute,  2  Tlollni.  tenor,  and  oello.  dedicated  to  Crosdill. 

Op.  11.  6  solos  for  oello  and  bass. 

Op.  12.  Theme  with  Tarlatlons  and  rondo  with  quartet  accompani- 
ment. 

Op.  18.  Grand  trio  for  cello  solo  with  accompaniment  for  tenor  and 
2nd  cello,  published  In  London  bj  Welsh  A  Ilawes,  but  unknown  on 
the  Continent.  The  flnale,  a  rondo  In  6-8  begins  as  follows  :— 
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[G.H.] 

STICH,  JoHANN  Wenzel,  known  m  Pdnto, 
eminent  horn-player,  bom  about  1 755  in  Bohemia. 
Was  taught  music  and  the  French-horn  by 
Matiegka  and  Hampel  of  DreBden,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Count  Thun.  On  his  return  to  the 
Count's  household  he  considered  himself  ill- 
treated,  took  offence,  and  ran  away  with  some  of 
his  comrades.  To  avoid  recognition  he  Italianized 
his  name  to  Pnnto,  and  travelled  in  Germany  and 
France,  settling  for  a  time  in  Wiirzhui^g,  Treves, 
Coblenz,  Paris,  etc.,  and  attracting  considerable 
attention.  In  Paris  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Mozart,  who  composed  for  him  a  Sinfonie  cou- 
certante  for  flute,  oboe,  horn,  and  bassoon,  never 
played  and  now  unfortunately  lost.  'Punto  plays 
magnificently  *  {blast  magnifique)  writes  Mozart 
to  his  father.  In  1 788  he  was  engaged  by  Mara 
(with  Graff,  Fischer,  and  Florio)  for  her  concerts 
at  the  Pantheon,  Ix>ndon  (?).    In  Vienna^  £ee- 
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ihoven  compoaed  his  wmata  for  PF.  md  hon 

(op.  17)  for  him,  and  they  played  it  iogether 

without  rehearsal,  at  Punio*s  concert,  April  18, 

1800.    It  was  received  enthusiastically,  and  at 

once  encored.    After  this  Punto  made  anotber 

tour  with  DuBsek,  returned  to  Pn^ue  and  pm 

a  concert  at  the  theatre  there  in  1801.     He  died 

after  a  long  illness  Feb.  16, 1803,  <^<1 1^  qpitsph 

runs 

Omne  tolit  iiimctum  Panto,  eni  Mtisa  Bohema 
Ut  plansit  tito,  lio  morienti  gemii. 

His  compositions  were  published  in  Paris  bf 
Sieber,  Nadermann,  Cochet,  Imbaoli^  Le  Doe^ 
and  Pleyel.  [C.F.P.] 

STIEHL,  Hetnbich,  bom  at  LtLbeck,  Aug.  5, 
1829,  second  son  of  T.  D.  Stiehl,  an  esteemed 
organist  there.  He  studied  at  LUbeck  and  Weimar, 
and  at  Leipzig  under  Moscheles,  Gade,and  Haupt- 
mann.  In  1853  he  settled  in  St.  Petersburg  ai 
organist  to  the  St.  Peter's  Church,  and  Director 
of  the  Sii\g-Akademie.  In  1867  he  moved  to 
Vienna,  and  after  staying  there  two  years  weoi 
on  to  Italy.  In  1872  and  1873  he  was  in  Loadon, 
and  from  Oct.  1874  to  1877  resided  in  BeUsst 
as  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  aod 
founder  of  the  Cecilia  Society  there.  He  tbes 
returned  to  London,  and  in  1880  was  called  to 
Reval  in  Russia,  where  he  holds  the  leading 
position  as  professor  of  music,  organist,  and  con- 
ductor of  the  Musical  Society  of  the  town,  in 
which  he  is  indefatigable  and  most  suooessfol  in 
the  revival,  practice,  and  performance  of  the  best 
music,  and  is  universally  liked  and  esteemed. 
He  gave  an  excellent  performance  of  Bach*B  Mat- 
thew-Passion (the  first  in  Russia)  on  March  17. 
1883,  and  repeated  it  at  St.  Petersburg  April  6. 

Stiehl  s  compositions  are  numerous.  A  little 
orchestral  piece  called  'The  Vision*  was  produced 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  April  la,  1873,  and  va* 
much  applauded  for  its  delicate  £uiciful  character. 
A  '  Hexentanz,'  '  Ungarisch,'  Waltzes,  and  a  Ga* 
votte  are  also  well  known  in  Germany.  He  fasi 
published  3  PF.  Trios,  a  Sonata  for  PF.  sod 
Cello,  Sonata  quasi  Fantasia  for  PF.  solo,  and 
many  others,  the  latest  being  '  Mosaik '  for  the 
Pianoforte,  op.  161.  [G.] 

STIFELLIO.  An  opera  in  3  acts ;  libretto 
by  Piave  from  a  play  of  Emile  Souvestre's,  mufie 
by  Verdi.  Produced  at  the  Teatro  Graadcv 
Trieste,  Nov.  16,  1850.  Not  being  sueceBBfiilt 
Verdi  revised  it  throughout  and  adapted  it  to 
the  libretto  of '  Aroldo,'  also  by  Piave.  which  was 
produced  at  the  Teatro  Nuovo,  Rimini,  Aug.  16, 
1857,  and  was  equally  unsuccessful.  [G.] 

STIGELLI.  or  STIGHELLI,  Georg.  Bj 
real  name  was  SnsoELE,  and  he  was  bom  st 
Ingstetten,  Wiirtembeig,  in  1819.  He  was  edo- 
cated  for  the  law,  but  Ms  voice  was  so  promisiDg 
that  he  gave  that  up  and  devoted  himself  to 
music,  which  he  studied  in  Stuttgart,  Paris,  and 
Milan.  His  early  career  was  spent  in  Italy, 
where  he  had  great  success  at  the  Seals  at 
Milan,  and  elsewhere.  In  1848  he  returned  to 
Germany,  and  settled  at  Frankfort  as  singer  and 
teacher.    In  1849  and  50  he  was  in  London,  and 
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sang  at  oonoerts  with  such  sucxsesB  that  in  185 1  ho 
WM  engaged  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent 
Garden,  where  he  first  appeared,  replacing  Signer 
Mario  as  Rarobaldo  in  *  Roberto '  on  April  24 ; 
and  with  that  brilliant  company  he  remained  as 
a  second  tenor,  doing  thoroughly  good  work, 
and  meeting  with  success,  both  in  opera  and  at 
oonoerts,  till  1854,  after  which  his  name  dia- 
appears  from  the  lists. 

In  1 86 1  he  was  singing  at  the  Court  Opera, 
Vienna,  and  in  1866  a  tenor  named  Sti^ele  sang 
at  the  Mainz  Theatre,  who  was  probably  the 
same  person.  He  was  &yourably  known  as  a 
writer  of  songs  of  a  popular  cast  with  much 
graceful  melody.  [G.] 

STIRLING,  Elizabsth,  an  eminent  English 
organist  and  composer ;  bom  at  Greenwich,  Feb. 
26,  18 19;  learned  the  organ  and  piano  from 
Mr.  W.  B.  Wilson  and  Edward  Holmes,  and 
harmony  from  J.  A.  Hamilton  and  Prof.  Mac- 
&rren.  She  attained  a  remarkable  degree  of 
execution  on  the  organ  pedals,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  her  first  public  performance,  given 
at  S.  Katherine*s  Church,  Regent's  Park,  when, 
out  of  14  numbers,  the  pn^jamme  contained 
5  pedal  lugues  and  preludes  by  J.  S.  Bach ; 
3  pedal  trios,  and  other  pieces,  by  the  same 
master,  etc  In  Nov.  1839  she  was  elected 
organist  of  All  Saints',  Poplar,  which  she  re- 
tained till  Sept.  1858,  when  she  gained  the  same 
post  at  S.  Andrew's,  Undershaft,  by  competition. 
This  she  resigned  in  1880.  In  1856  she  sub- 
mitted an  exercise  (Ps.  cxxx.  for  5  voices  and 
orchestra)  for  the  degree  of  Mus.  Bac.  Oxon. ; 
but  though  accepted  it  was  not  performed,  owing 
to  the  want  of  power  to  grant  a  degree  to  a 
lady.  Miss  Stirling  has  published  some  original 
pediEtl  fugues  and  slow  movements,  and  other 
pieces  for  her  instrument,  as  well  as  arrange- 
ments from  the  works  of  Handel,  Bach,  and 
Mozart.  Also  songs  and  duets,  and  many  part- 
Bongs  for  4  voices,  of  which  a  well-established 
favourite  is  *  All  among  the  barley.'  In  1863  she 
married  Mr.  J.  A.  Bridge.  [G.] 

STOCKHAUSEX,  Madame,  was  bom  Mar- 
garethe  Schmuck,  at  Grebweiler  in  1803,  and 
trained  in  Paris  as  a  concert-singer  by  Cartruffo. 
She  became  the  wife  of  the  harpist  and  composer 
Franz  Stockhausen,  and  the  mother  of  the  singer 
Julius  Stockhausen.  Husband  and  wife  travelled, 
giving  not  very  remunerative  concerts  in  Switzer- 
land (1825).  Paris  was  visited  later,  but  Mme. 
Stockhausen's  greatest  successes  attended  her  in 
England,  where  she  was  induced  to  return  almost 
every  year  from  i8a8  to  1840,  singing  at  some 
of  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  and  Vocal 
Societies,  and  also  taking  part  in  the  principal 
private  and  benefit  concerts.  She  had  little  or  no 
dramatic  feeling,  but  as  she  gained  in  power  she 
grew  in  public  fiivour,  and  came  to  be  recognised 
as  a  true  musician  and  an  accomplished  singer 
of  Swiss  airs  (with  or  without  the  *  jodel*  burden), 
and  also,  and  especially,  those  of  Mozart,  Spohr, 
Handel  and  Haydn.  Mme.  Stockhausen  was 
frequently  engaged  at  provincial  festivals,  and 
her  delivery  of  the  music  of  Mary  in  Spohr*s  I 
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'  Calvary,'  evoked  special  praise  among  her  ora- 
torio parts.  The  Earl  -of  Mount-Edgecumbe,  in 
bis  criticism  of  the  Musical  Festival  in  West- 
minster  Abbey,  1834,  ^oiea  the '  science  and  skill 
which  enabled  her  always  to  sing  well.' 

Mme.  Stockhausen's  voice  is  described  by 
Henry  Phillips  as  '  a  clear,  high  soprano,  the 
upper  part  of  her  register  being  unusually  sweet 
and  liquid,  qualities  which  she  rarely  minsed  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  for  she  almost  always 
terminated  her  songs  on  Uie  highest  octave.' 

A  few  years  after  her  farewell  appearance  in 
London,  a  home  was  made  in  Colmar,  whither 
the  Stockhausens  retired  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  education  of  their  six  children.  Up  to 
1849  Mme.  Stockhausen  was  heard  with  her  son 
at  local  concerts;  she  left  Alsace  only  occasionally 
to  appear  in  public,  and  in  her  last  visit  to  Paris 
(1849)  ^^^  singing  showed  a  great  falling  off. 
She  died  in  1877,  nearly  ten  years  after  her 
husband,  much  regretted  by  her  many  English 
friends.  [L.M.M.] 

STOCKHAUSEN,  Julius,  son  of  the  fore- 
going, one  of  the  most  remarkable  singers  of  our 
time,  was  bom  at  Paris,  July  a  a,  1826.  His  gifts 
showed  themselves  early,  and  his  mother  was 
accustomed  to  say  that  he  could  sing  before  he 
could  speak.  He  and  his  younger  brother  Edward 
(who  died  early)  accompanied  their  parents  on  a 
concert  tour  to  England^  and  learnt  there  to  sing 
Bishop's  duet  'Where  are  you  going,  sweet  sister 
Fay  ?'  In  1833  Julius  was  placed  at  a  school  at 
Gebweiler  in  Alsace,  where  he  remained  till  1840, 
with  a  view  to  the  clerical  profession.  But  such 
intentions  were  dispelled  by  the  violent  turn  for 
music  which  asserted  itself  after  a  concert  at 
Basle  in  184a,  at  which  Mme.  Stockhausen 
made  her  last  appearance.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  concerts  at  Gebweiler  as  singer,  ao* 
companyist,  violin-player,  and  even  drummer. 
In  1844  he  moved  to  the  seminary  of  Strasburg, 
and  tiiere  his  performances  on  the  cello  and 
organ  sealed  his  fate  as  a  priest.  In  1845  and 
1846  he  visited  Paris  with  his  father,  took  les- 
sons in  the  piano  from  Charles  Halle  and  Sta- 
maty,  and  in  singing  frY)m  Emanuel  Garcia,  and 
entered  thoroughly  into  the  abundant  musical 
life  of  the  French  capital,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  his  musical  education.  BUs  devotion  to  the 
profession  of  music  was  however  not  absolutely 
decided  till  1848,  when,  at  the  invitation  of 
Ernst  Reiter,  the  conductor,  he  suddenly  took  the 
part  of  Elijah  in  a  performance  of  that  oratorio 
at  Basle.  His  success  decided  his  future  course, 
and  he  at  once  threw  himself  energetically  into 
the  art,  and  for  the  next  few  years  travelled  in 
all  directions,  singing  at  innumerable  concerts 
Schubert's  Schone  M^lerin  and  other  songs.  In 
1849  ^®  came  to  England,  renewed  his  lessons 
with  Gafcia  and  sang  at  various  concerts.  In 
1 85 1  he  returned,  and  sang  three  times  at  the 
Philharmonic,  April  7  in  the  Choral  Symphony, 
April  a8  in  two  trios,  and  June  9  in  a  scena  from 
Boieldieu's  'Chaperon  Rouge.'  Taste  in  Enghind 
was  not  then  sufficiently  aavanced  to  call  for  the 
Lieder  just  mentioned.    To  these,  at  the  instance 
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of  Schroder-DeTTient,  he  shortly  added  Schu- 
mann s  'Dichterliebe'  and  others.  His  first  ap- 
Searance  on  the  stage  seems  to  have  been  at 
lannheim  in  1853,  53,  and  he  joined  the  Opera 
Comique  at  Paris  in  1857-59,  supporting  such 
parts  as  the  Seneschal  in  *  J  ean  de  Paris.*  A  t  this 
time  he  became  much  lid  with  Ary  Scheffer ;  and 
with  Mme.  Yiardot,  Berlioz,  Duprez,  St.  Saens, 
and  others,  formed  one  of  the  circle  by  whom 
much  German  music  was  performed  in  the  studio 
of  the  great  painter. 

1859  to  6a  were  occupied  in  more  concert 
tours,  and  it  was  during  this  time  at  Leipzig  and 
Cologne  that  he  first  attempted  Schumann*s 
Faust  music.  In  1862  he  came  to  an  anchor 
at  Hamburg  as  Director  of  the  Philharmonic 
€k>ncerts  and  of  the  Singakademie,  a  position 
which  he  retained  till  1809,  when  he  was  made 
Kammersinger  to  the  King  of  Wurtemberg  at 
Stuttgart  with  a  salary  of  2000  gulden,  residing 
at  Canstatt.  During  all  this  time  he  took  many 
concert  tours,  especially  with  Mme.  Schumann, 
Joachim  and  Brahms.  In  the  latter  part  of  1870 
he  brought  over  his  pupil  Sophie  Lowe  to  Eng< 
land,  and  remained  till  late  in  1871.  He  once 
more  sang  at  the  Philharmonic,  and  appeared 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  the  Monday  Populars, 
where  he  introduced  several  fine  unknown  Lieder 
of  Schubert.  He  and  Miss  Lowe  reappeared  here 
the  next  winter,  and  remained  till  the  end  of  the 
summer  season  of  1872. 

In  1874  ^^  moved  from  Stuttgart  to  Berlin, 
and  took  the  direction  of  the  Vocal  Society 
founded  by  Stem  (Stemsches  Gesangverein), 
which  under  his  genial  and  able  direction  rose  to 
the  highest  point  of  excellence.  In  the  four 
years  that  he  conducted  it  there  were  no  less 
than  28  performances  of  great  works,  including 
Beethoven's  Mass  in  D,  Mozart's  Bequiem, 
Bach'sMatthewPa88ion,Scbumann's  Faust  music 
(complete)  and  Paradise  and  the  Peri,  Brahms's 
Bequiem,  etc.  In  1878  he  again  changed  his 
residence,  this  time  to  Frankfort,  to  take  the  de- 
partment of  singingin  the  Conservatorium  founded 
Dy  Dr.  Hoch,  and  presided  over  by  Raff.  This 
post,  however,  he  soon  gave  up,  and  retired  to 
his  house  at  Frankfort,  teaching  the  many  private 
pupils  who  resorted  to  him  there.  Since  the 
death  of  Raff  in  1882  he  has  returned  to  the 
Conservatorium. 

Stockhausens  singing  in  his  best  days  must 
have  been  wonderful.  £ven  to  those  who,  like 
the  writer,  only  heard  him  after  he  had  passed 
his  zenith,  it  is  a  thing  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Perhaps  the  maturity  of  the  taste  and  expres- 
sion xnade  up  for  a  little  falling  off  in  the  voice. 
His  delivery  of  opera  and  oratorio  music — his 
favourite  pieces  from  Furyanthe,  Jean  de  Paris, 
Le  Chaperon  rouge,  and  Le  Philtre;  or  the 
part  of  Flijah,  or  certain  special  airs  of  Bach — 
was  superb  in  taste,  feeling,  and  execution ;  but 
it  was  the  Lieder  of  Schubert  and  Schumann 
that  most  peculiarly  suited  him,  and  tiiese  he 
delivered  in  a  truly  remarkable  way.  The  rich 
beauty  of  the  voice,  the  nobility  of  the  style,  the 
perfect  phrasing,  the  intimate  sympathy,  and^ 
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not  least,  the  intelligible  way  in  which  the  wordi 
were  given— in  itse&  one  of  his  greatest  claims 
to  distinction — all  combined  to  make  his  singii^ 
of  songs  a  wonderful  event.  Those  who  have 
heard  him  sing  Schubert's  ' Nachtstuck,'  'The 
Wanderer,'  'Memnon,'  or  the  Harper's  songs; 
or  Schumann's  '  Friihlingsnacht,'  or  'Fluthen* 
reicher  Ebro,'  or  the  'Lowenbraut^' will  oonobo- 
rate  all  that  has  just  been  said.  But  perhaps  hif 
highest  achievement  was  the  part  of  Dr.  Marianoi 
in  the  third  part  of  Schumann's  Faust,  in  whidi 
his  delivery  of  the  scene  of  the  '  Drei  Hiromels- 
konigin '  ('Hier  ist  die  Aussicht  frei'),  with  joit 
as  much  of  acting  as  the  concert-room  will  admit 
— and  no  more— was  one  of  the  meet  touching 
and  remarkable  things  ever  witnessed.  [GJ 

STODART.  A  family  of  eminent  pianoforte- 
makers,  whose  business  was  founded  in  Wardour 
Street,  Soho,  about  the  year  1776,  by  Robert 
Stodart.  It  is  said  he  had  been  in  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards,  to  be  a  private  in  which  corps  in- 
volved at  that  time  the  payment  of  £100,  an 
amount  that  must  now  be  estimated  by  the  then 
higher  value  of  money.  Having  little  duty  and 
much  leisure,  Stodart  became  a  pupil  of  John 
Broadwood  to  learn  pianoforte-making,  and  in 
the  books  of  Broadwood's  firm  appears,  during 
the  year  1775,  to  have  taken  his  share  in  tuning 
for  customers.  It  was  while  he  was  under  Broad- 
wood  that  he  had  the  privilege,  enjoyed  by  them 
as  friends,  of  assisting  Americus  Backers  in  the 
invention  of  the  new  movement  for  the  grand 
pianoforte  since  generally  known  as  the  'English ' 
action.  Aiter  Backers'  death,  Stodart,  now  upon 
his  own  account^  entered  upon  grand  pianoforte 
making  with  energy  and  ability,  and  soon  made 
a  considerable  reputation.  The  pianoforte  was  at 
that  time  hardly  emancipated  from  the  harpsi- 
chord, and  there  were  fi^quent  endeavours  to 
combine  both  principles  in  one  instrument.  An 
endeavour  of  this  nature  was  patented  by  Stodart 
in  1777,  which  is  otherwise  remarkable  by  the 
first  mention  of  the  word  *  grand '  in  connection 
with  a  pianoforte.  In  it  he  worked  his  crowquiU 
registers,  and  also  a  swell,  by  means  of  pedals. 

We  find  the  business  in  1795  removed  to 
Golden  Square,  William  Stodart  in  that  year 
taking  out,  firom  that  address,  a  patent  for  an 
'  Upright  Grand'  This  was  the  horizontal  grand 
turned  up  vertically  in  the  same  way  the  up- 
right harpsichord  had  been.  The  giraffe-like 
upright  grand  was  then  coming  into  fashion,  and 
the  speciality  of  Stodart's  patent  was  to  intro- 
duce one  in  the  form  of  a  book-case.  Of  the 
highest  importance  was  the  patent  of  James 
Thom  and  WUliam  Allen,  who  were  in  Stodart's 
employ,  a  compensating  framing  of  metal  tubes 
and  plates  at  once  secured  by  Stodart's  firm. 
This  meritorious  invention,  which  was  really 
Allen's,  was  brought  out  in  1820,  and  paved  the 
way  to  the  geno^  introduction  of  iron  in  piano- 
fortes as  a  resisting  power.  [See  Piakofobte.] 
When  Malcolm  Stodart,  who  had  shown  great 
promise,  died,  the  interest  of  the  survivors  csised, 
and  the  business,  which  had  been  declining,  came, 
in  1 861,  to  an  end.  [AJ^JS.] 
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STOKES,  Charles.  This  excellent  musician 
was  bom  in  1784,  and  received  his  first  instruc- 
tions as  a  chorister  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  He 
was  afterwards  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Webbe,  senior, 
the  glee  composer,  who  was  his  godfather — and 
of  other  masters  ;  but  he  was  most  indebted  for 
his  musical  knowledge  to  Mr.  Samuel  Wesley, 
with  whom  he  was  long  and  intimately  ac- 
quainted. Mr.  Stokes  officiated  for  several  years 
as  assistant-organist  to  Dr.  Callcott,  at  St.  Paurs, 
Covent  Garden,  and  for  Mr.  Bartleman  at  Croy- 
don ;  but  he  latterly  preferred  the  quiet  pursuit 
of  his  own  studies,  in  domestic  retirement,  to 
the  exertion  and  fatigue  of  public  engagements. 
Yet  his  musical  acquirements  were  of  the  highest 
order.  Vincent  Novello  speaks  of  him  as  a  most 
able  teacher,  an  excellent  organist,  a  delightful 
pianoforte-player,  a  refined  and  tasteful  com- 
poser, and  one  of  the  most  profound  musical 
theorists  now  living.  His  name  was  little  known, 
and  his  published  music  was  almost  confined 
to  the  pieces  printed  in  Xovello's  '  Select  Organ 
Pieces*  (from  which  this  notice  is  derived).  That 
collection  contains  10  pieces  by  Stokes,  full  of  quiet 
feeling,  and  real,  though  somewhat  antiquated, 
musicianship.  Novello  also  published  an  A  nthem 
of  his, '  I  will  lay  me  down  in  peace.'  [G.] 

STOLTZ,  RosiNB,  celebrated  French  singer, 
whose  chequered  life  has  afforded  materials  for 
more  than  one  romance,  bom  in  Paris,  Feb.  13, 
18 1 5.  According  to  F^tis  her  real  name  was 
Victorine  Noeb,  but  she  entered  Ramier's  class 
in  Choron*s  school  in  1826  as  Rose  Niva.  She 
became  a  chorus-singer  at  one  of  the  theatres 
after  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  in  183a  made 
a  very  modest  d^ut  at  Brussels.  In  1833  she 
sang  at  Lille  under  the  name  of  Rosine  Stoltz. 
Her  knowledge  of  music  was  deficient,  and  she 
never  became  a  perfect  singer,  but  nevertheless 
made  a  considerable  mark  in  lyric  tragedy.  The 
first  time  she  displayed  her  powers  was  when 
acting  with  A.  Xourrit  as  Rachel  in  '  La  Juive  * 
at  Brussels  in  1836.  She  re -appeared  in  the  part 
at  the  Op^ra  in  Paris,  Aug.  35, 1837.  Though  in- 
ferior to  Mile.  Falcon,  who  had  created  the  r6U,  the 
public  was  interested  by  a  talent  so  original  and 
full  of  fire,  though  so  unequal,  and  Mme.  Stoltz 
became  a  fovourite  from  the  day  she  appeared  in 
parts  written  expressly  for  her.  Indeed  through- 
out L^n  Pillet*s  management  (1841  to  47)  she 
reigned  without  a  rival.  She  created  the  follow- 
ing mezzo-soprano  parts : — Lazarillo  in  Marliani*s 
*XacarilIa'  (1839);  L^onore  in  'La  Favorite' 
(1840);  Agathe  in  *Der  Freischutz*  (1841); 
Catarina  in  'La  Reine  de  Chypre'  (1841); 
Odette  in  '  Charles  VI '  (1843)  ;  Zayda  in  Doni- 
setti's '  Dom  S^bastien  '(i  843) ;  Beppo  in  Hal^vy's 
'Lazzarone,'  Desdemona  in  '  Otello,'  and  '  Marie 
Stuart'  in  Niedermeyer's  opera  (1844)  ;  Estrelle 
in  Balfes  'Etoile  de  Seville'  (1845);  David  in 
Mermet^s  opera  of  that  name,  and  Marie  in 
Rossini's  pasticcio  *  Robert  Bruce '  (1846).  The 
last  three  were  failures,  and  in  1849  ^®  ^^^ 
Paris,  but  appeared  for  some  time  longer  in  the 
provinces  and  abroad.  Then  no  more  was  heard 
of  her  excepting  the  fitct  of  her  successive  mar- 
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riages  to  a  Baron  and  two  foreign  princes.  Schoen 
published  in  her  name  six  melodies  for  voice 
and  PF.  in  1870. 

Among  the  works  based  on  the  life  of  Rosine 
Stoltz  may  be  mentioned  Scudo's  '  Histoire  d'une 
cantatrice  de  I'Op^ra';  Lamer's  *Mme.  Rosine 
Stoltz'  (Paris  1847,  i6mo) ;  Cantinjou's  •  Les 
Adieux  de  Mme.  Stoltz'  (Paris  1847,  i8mo) 
and  Mile.  Eugenie  P^rignon's  'Rosine  Stoltz' 
(Paris  1847,  8vo). 

She  must  not  be  confounded  with  Teresina 
Stolz,  an  Italian  soprano  who  distinguishe<l  her- 
self in  Verdi's  operas,  especially  as  Alda.  [G.C.] 

STONARD,  William,  Mus.  Doc.,  Oxon.  1608, 
was  organist  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Oxford. 
Some  of  his  compositions  are  preserved  in  the 
Music  School,  Oxford,  and  an  Evening  Service  in 
C  in  the  Tudway  Collection  (Harl.  MS.  7337). 
The  words  of  some  of  his  anthems  are  in  Clifford's 
CoUection.    He  died ini 630.  [W.H.H.] 

STOOPS  TO  CONQUER,  SHE.  An  English 
opera,  in  three  acts ;  adapted  by  E.  Fitzball  from 
Gold^nith's  comedy ;  music  by  G.  A.  Macfarren. 
Produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  (Pyne  &  Har- 
rison), Feb.  II,  1864.  [G.] 

STOPPED  PIPE.  An  organ  pipe,  the  upper 
end  of  which  is  closed  by  a  wooden  plug,  or  cap 
of  metal.  The  pitch  of  a  stopped  pipe  is  one 
octave  lower  (roughly  speaking)  than  that  of  an 
open  pipe  of  the  same  length ;  it  is  usual  there- 
fore, in  a  specification,  to  state  the  pitch  of  a 
stopped  pipe  instead  of  its  length;  thus,  'Open 
Diapason  16  ft.,'  'Bourdon  16 ft.-tone.*  etc.  By 
the  former  it  is  understooil  that  the  longest  pipe 
is  16  ft.  long;  by  the  latter  that  the  longest 
pipe  (though  only  8  ft.  in  length)  gives  the 
same  note  as  an  open  pipe  of  16  ft.  For  the 
acoustic  law  which  governs  the  pitch  of  closed 
pipes,  see  Pipes,  Vibratioit  or  Air  in,  vol.  ii. 
P-  754-  [J.S.] 

STOPPING.  The  techm'cal  term  for  the  opera- 
tion of  pressing  the  fingers  on  the  strings  of  a 
violin,  viola,  etc.,  necessary  to  produce  the  notes. 
DouBLB-BTOPPiNO  is  the  producing  of  two  notes 
at  once.  [G.] 

STOPS  (HARPSICHORD).  Like  the  organ, 
the  harpsichord  had  stops,  by  which,  with  double 
keyboard,  contrasts  as  well  as  changes  could  be 
made.  The  principle,  borrowed  from  the  organ, 
was  the  simple  movement  of  each  rack  of  jacks 
forming  a  register,  so  that  the  quills  of  the  jacks 
might  or  might  not  touch  the  strings.  The 
earliest  notice  of  stops  to  a  keyed  stringed  in- 
trument  appears  in  the  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of 
Heniy  VIIL,  April  1530,  published  by  Sir  N. 
Harris  Nicholas  in  1827  (Rimbault,  History  of 
the  Pianoforte,  i860,  p.  33).  The  item  mentions 
'ii  payer  of  Yirginalls  in  one  coffer  with  iiii 
stoppes.'  The  term  'Virginals '  in  England  under 
the  Tudors  and  up  to  the  Commonwealth,  had, 
like  *  Clavier '  in  German,  the  general  significa- 
tion of  any  keyed  stringed  instrument.  [See 
ViBGiKiiL.]  We  therefore  interpret  this  quota- 
tion as  a  double  harpsichord,  in  one  case,  with 
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four  itops.  If  this  be  so,  we  most  perforce  limit 
HaDB  Ruokers'i  invention  to  the  'ottava/  the 
octave  string  [tee  Rdokbrs],  withdrawing  from 
him  the  doable  keyboard  and  atope.  In  all  on- 
altered  Rucken  harpnchorda,  we  find  the  regie- 
tere  made  aa  in  the  old  Poaitive  organs,^  by  the 
prolongation  of  the  racks  aa  raila  or  alidea,  so 
as  to  paaa  through  and  project  beyond  the  right- 
hand  or  treble  side  of  the  case.  Each  rail-end 
haa  a  short  loop  of  cord  to  pnll  it  by.  Miss 
Twining^s  Andriea  Ruckers  of  1640,  and  Mr. 
Leyland*s  Hans  Rackers  the  younger  of  164a, 
have  only  this  simple  arrangement.  But  sub- 
sequently, to  be  nearer  the  hands,  the  registers 
were  shifted  by  iron  crank  levers,  and  manipu- 
lated by  brass  knobs  divided  into  two  groups  on 
either  side  of  the  nameboardf  and  immediately 
above  the  keys.  The  older  instruments  were 
often  altered  and  modernised  by  the  addition  of 
this  contrivance.  The  two  unison  stops  were 
placed  to  the  player's  right  hand,  and  as  the  re- 
versed position  of  the  quills  when  acting  upon 
the  strings  required,  could  be  brought  into  play 
by  squeezing  the  two  brass  knobs  together,  or 
made  silent  by  pushing  them  apart.  The  ottava 
was  placed  to  the  player's  left  hand,  with  the 
Lute  and  Harp  stops,  which  were  of  later  intro- 
duction, and  require  separate  description. 

The  Lute,  a  timbre  or  colour  stop,  doubtless 
arose  from  observation  of  the  power  which  lute- 
players,  like  viol-  and  guitar-players,  had  of 
changing  the  quality  of  the  tone  by  touching  the 
strings  doser  to  the  bridge.  Perhaps  the  earliest 
reference  to  an  attempt  to  imitate  these  instru- 
ments on  the  harpsichord  has  been  found  by 
Count  L.  F.  Valdrighi,  of  Modena,  in  a  letter  in 
the  Este  records  dated  Maroh  3, 1595,  by  Giacomo 
AUise,  horn-maker  of  Padua,  who  says :  '  I  have 
let  Messer  Aleraandro  see  and  hear . . .  one  of  my 
quill  instruments  (da  penna),  of  new  invention, 
that  with  two  unisons  (due  mani  di  corde)  forms 
three  changes  of  sound.'  The  passage  is  obscure, 
but  if,  as  is  probable,  two  jacks  touched  one 
string  in  Ahtise's  instrument,  one  must  touch 
nearer  the  bridge  than  the  other,  and  produce  a 
different  quality  of  sound.  This  might  seem  far- 
fetched were  not  Mr.  Leyland's  Antwerp  harpsi- 
chord of  164a  actually  so  made.  Here  are  four 
certainly  original  changes,  with  three  strings,  two 
unisons  and  an  octave,  and  the  different  quality 
is  sought  for  upon  the  octave  string  1  A  few 
years  later,  and  in  England,  Thomas  Mace  (*  Mu- 
sick's  Monument,*  1676)  speaks  of  the  'The- 
orboe'  stop,  which  may  have  been  only  another 
name  for  the  Lute  stop.  Certainly  in  England 
in  the  next  century  the  use  of  the  Lute  stop, 
with  its  fascinating  oboe  quality,  was  universal,' 
and  it  was  frequently  added  to  old  harpsichords. 

The  second  fancy  Mtop,  the  '  Harp,'  was  con- 
trived to  push  small  pieces  of  firm  leather  against 


1  Bee  the  orgtu  depleted  In  '  Vule.'  aUribated  to  Melono  Dft  Forll 
a4S»-1494).  In  the  Nfetlonal  GalleiT.  London. 

s  Qu«en  Ghftrlotte'i  BhudI  harpsichord  at  Windsor  Cutle  hu  ui 
orlfiual  Lute  ttop,  and  the  date  U  1740.  Thli  Inftntmeat,  long  at 
Kew  Palace,  wai  probablj  made  for  fnderlck.  Prince  (rf  Wales, 
George  the  Third's  lather. 
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the  second  unison.*  We  have  nnqiiertionaUe 
authority  for  this  in  a  double  haipsiehord  of 
Shudi's,  of  1 771,  that  has  never  been  disturbed. 
From  the  material  being  leather,  thia  is  often 
called  the  'buff'  stop,  and  a  single  harp«idioid, 
now  at  Torquay,  inscribed  *  Longman  &  Broderip,' 
but  bearing  inside  the  real  maker's  name,  *  Culli- 
ford,*  and  date  1775,  which  has  all  the  etoiis 
named,  has  this  one  marked 'Silent.*  The  earliest 
mention  of  the  Harp  stop  (as '  Welch  harp')  is  in 
a  patent  taken  out  by  Roger  Plenioa  in  1745. 
The  oomlnnation  of  the  Lute  stop  by  the  fiist 
unison  on  the  upper  keyboard,  and  the  aecond 
unison,  which  could  be  muted  by  the  Haip  stop 
on  the  lower,  was  effected  by  a  pedal  far  the  left 
foot.  But  to  allow  this  pedal  to  be  nsed*  a  stop 
placed  inside  the  case,  at  the  baas  end  of  the  key- 
boards, away  from  the  other  stops,  had  to  be 
pushed  back.  Culliford's  harpsichord  i^ves  the 
name  for  this  pedal  stop,  the  'Machine?  derived 
from  the  ironwork  of  the  pedal  movement  placed 
outside  the  case,  and  usually  concealed  by  a  box 
covering.  The  alternation  of  Lute  and  Harp 
with  the  normal  registers  of  the  upper  and  lower 
keyboards,  is  the  most  pleasing^  colour  effect  of 
the  harpsichord.  In  Kirkman^  harpsichord  we 
find  the  Lute  muted,  without  knowing  for  cer- 
tain if  this  was  the  original  plan.  Tlus  muting 
has  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Carl  Engel,  who 
transferred  Messrs.  Kirkman's  description  of 
the  stops  trom  the  Catalogue  of  the  Spedal 
Exhibition  at  South  Kensington,  18  7  j,  to  his 
admirable  General  Catalogue  of  Musical  instru- 
ments in  the  Museum,  1874,  p.  35a. 

The  right-foot  pedal  is  for  the  Swell.  [See 
Swell  (Harpsichobd).]  Mace  attributes  the 
invention  of  the  harpsichord  pedal  to  John  Hay- 
ward,  a  *  harpsichon '  maker.  Kirkman  and  Shodi 
did  not  place  their  fancy  stops  alike.  Kirkman's 
arrangement  (and  Cullifords),  proceeding  bom 
the  bass,  was  Harp,  Lute,  Octave ;  Shndi's  was 
Lute,  Octave,  Harp.  In  all,  the  Lute,  Octave, 
and  first  Unison  move  to  the  right;  the  Han 
and  second  Unison  to  the  left.  Shudi  marked 
this  on  Frederick  the  Great's  harpsichords,  still 
preserved  at  Potsdam,  with  arrows  and  the  Eng- 
lish words  *  ring'  and  'dumb' ;  the  Machine  stop, 
'open,'  'shut.'  The  Germans  do  not  appear  at 
that  time  to  have  cared  for  the  varieties  in  the 
harpsichord  given  by  stops.  C.  P.  £.  Bach  makes 
no  romarks  in  his  'Versuch'  about  them.  He 
meroly  says  (1753,  p.  151)  that  on  aFlilgel  with 
moro  than  one  keyboard  the  player  has  the  forte 
and  piano ;  that  is  to  say,  the  lower  and  upper 
keyboards  make  those  changes.*  [AJ^.H.] 

STOPS  (ORGAN).  This  word  is  used  in  two 
senses — for  the  handles  or  draw-stops  which  are 
placed  near  the  organ-player,  and  by  which  he  can 
shut  off  or  draw  on  the  various  registers;  and  for 
the  registers  themselves.  Thus  we  speak  of  a 
'  stop '  being  half-out,  meaning  the  actual  handle 

■  Shodl  pat  a  spring  en  the  tad  aaisoa  dide,  so  that  tt  cooU  nel 
be  pushed  off  without  oiorlog  a  rail  oatslde  the  ease,  next  the 
•Machine.' 

<  In  the  potthumoDs  Snd  edition.  1797,  he  Teoonunciids  HehlfeM'S 
pedal,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  loatenent^  for  a  drnasBk 
ehange. 
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communicating  with  the  sliders.  And  at  the  same 
time  we  speak  of  'an  organ  having  ao  stops,* 
meaning  20  registers.  The  latter  use  of  the  word 
has  caused  the  appearance  of  a  new  expression, 
namely, '  sounding  stops*  or  stops  acting  on  pipes, 
as  opposed  to  couplers  and  other  accessory  move- 
ments governed  also  by  a  stop-handle.  When 
the  pipes  governed  by  a  stop  do  not  go  through 
the  whole  compass,  it  is  said  to  be  a  '  shortstop,* 
'incomplete  stop,*  or  *  half-stop.*  When  a  complete 
row  of  pipes  is  acted  upon  by  means  of  two  stops, 
treble  and  bass,  it  is  called  a '  divided  stop.*  [See 
Oboan  i  3,  vol.  ii.  p.  605.]  [J.S.] 

STORAGE,  Ann  (otherwise  Anna)  Sblina, 
daughter  of  Stefano  Storace,  an  eminent  Italian 
contrabassist  who  had  settled  in  England,  was 
bom  in  London  in  1 766.  She  was  first  instructed 
in  music  by  her  father,  and  when  only  8  years 
old  appeared  as  a  singer  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  in  a  concert  given  by  Evans,  the  harper, 
April  15,  1774.  ^^®  ^^  afterwards  a  pupil  of 
Rauzzini,  and  in  1777  sang  in  the  oratorios  at 
Govent  Garden  and  at  Hereford  Festival.  On 
April  37,  1778,  she  had  a  benefit  concert  at  the 
Tottenham  Street  Rooms  (now  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Theatre),  '  to  enable  her  to  pursue  her 
studies,  as  she  intends  to  go  to  Italy  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  sununer.'  She  accordingly  re- 
paired to  Venice,  ^pirhere  she  became  a  pupil  of 
the  Gonservatorio  del  TOspedaletto,  under  Sac- 
chini.  In  1780  she  appeared  at  La  Pergola, 
Florence,  with  great  success.  In  178 1  she  sang 
at  Parma,  and  in  1782  at  La  Scala,  Milan.  In 
1 784  she  was  engaged  at  the  Imperial  Theatre, 
Vienna,  at  a  salary  equal  to  £500  sterling  for  the 
season,  a  then  unprecedented  sum.  During  her 
stay  in  the  Austrian  capital  two  important  events 
in  her  career  happened,  (i)  her  appearance  on 
May  1, 1 786,  as  the  original  performer  of  Susanna 
in  Mozart's  delightful  opera, 'Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,* 
and  (2)  her  ill-starred  marriage  with  Fisher  the 
violinist.  [See  Fisher,  John  Abraham.]  She 
returned  to  England  in  March  1 787,  and  appeared 
at  the  King's  Theatre,  March  24,  as  Gelinda,  in 
Paisiello's  opera,  *Gli  Schiavi  per  amore,*  and 
afterwards  in  other  comic  operas,  but  she  soon 
abandoned  the  Italian  for  the  English  stage,  on 
which  she  nuide  her  first  appearance  at  Drury 
Lane,  Nov.  24,  1789,  in  her  brother's  opera, 
'The  Haunted  Tower,'  and  for  several  years 
afterwards  sustained,  with  the  greatest  success, 
a  variety  of  characters  in  comic  opera.  In  1791 
she  sang  at  the  Handel  Festival  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  in  1793  at  Hereford  Festival.  In 
1 801  she  was  engaged  at  Govent  Garden,  where 
she  continued  to  perform  until  May  30,  1808, 
when  she  took  her  teave  of  the  public  in  the 
opera  of  '  The  Gabinet.*  She  resided  in  retire- 
ment at  Heme  Hill  Gottage,  Dulwich,  until  her 
death,  Aug.  24,  181 7,  and  was  buried  at  St. 
Mary's,  Lsjnbeth.  She  accumulated  a  consider- 
able fortune,  and  by  her  will,  dated  Aug.  10, 
1797  (^o  years  before  her  death),  bequeathed  up- 
wajrds  of  £11,000  in  pecuniary  legacies  alone, 
including  two  munificent  gifts  of  £1000  each  to 
the  Old  Musical  Fund  (Royal  Society  of  Musi- 
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cians),  and  New  Musical  Fund.  This  will  was 
prov^  Oct.  II,  18 1 7,  the  personalty  being  sworn 
under  £50,000.  It  was  said  in  1820  that  after 
payment  of  all  the  legacies,-  there  remained  but 
little  short  of  £40,000  for  her  cousin,  Miss  Trus- 
ler,  the  residuary  legatee.  Her  studious  con- 
cealment, afWr  her  return  to  England,  of  her 
marriage,  is  evidenced  by  her  having  made  her 
vrill  in  her  maiden  name  and  avoided  any  de- 
scription in  it  of  her  quality  or  condition,  and 
also  by  the  fact  that  her  executor,  in  proving  the 
will,  describes  her  as  a  spinster.  [W.H.H.] 

STORAGE,  Stbphsn,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  in  London  in  1763.  His  early  taste  for 
music  was  cultivated  by  his  father,  so  that  when 
ten  years  old  he  was  able  to  perform  the  most 
difficult  violin  music  of  Tartini  and  Giardini — the 
Paganinis  of  the  day — with  correctness  and 
steadiness.  When  13  years  old  he  was  placed 
in  the  Gonservatorio  of  St.  Onofrio  at  Naples, 
where  he  studied  the  harpsichord,  violin,  and 
composition.  On  his  sister's  arrival  in  Italy,  a 
few  years  later,  he  joined  her  and  visited  with 
her  the  principal  cities  of  that  country,  and  event- 
ually  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  produced  his 
two  operas,  'Gli  Sposi  malcontenti '  (June  i, 
1785)  and  'Gli  Equivoci,'  the  subject  taken  from 
Shakspere*s  'Gomedy  of  Errors,*  Dec.  27,  1786. 
He  gained  great  advantage  whilst  there  firom  his 
association  with  Mozart.  In  March  1787  he  re- 
turned to  England  and  was  engaged  to  superin- 
tend the  production  of  the  opera  in  which  his 
sister  appeared  at  the  King's  Theatre,  but  soon 
became  disgusted  with  the  prevalent  petty  jea- 
lousies and  intrigues,  and  retired  for  a  time  to 
Bath,  where  he  devoted  his  attention  to  drawing, 
for  which  he  had  considerable  talent.  He  re- 
turned to  his  musical  pursuits  in  the  ensuing 
year,  and  on  Oct.  25,  1788,  produced  at  Drury 
Lane  the  musical  farce  of  *The  Doctor  and  the 
Apothecary*  (the  music  of  which  he  had  pre- 
viously used  for  a  *  Singspiele  *  entitled  '  Der 
Doctor  und  der  Apotheker,'  performed  at  Vienna, 
July  II,  1786),  with  great  success.  Besides  his 
own  music  a  few  pieces  by  Dittersdorff  were  in- 
cluded in  it.  On  Nov.  34,  1 789,  he  brought  out 
his  opera  'The  Haunted  Tower,*  the  success  of 
which  was  unbounded  ;  it  was  performed  50 
nights  in  the  first  season  and  kept  its  place  upon 
the  stage  for  nearly  half  a  century.  On  April 
16,  1790,  he  produced  his  charming  little  opera, 
'No  Song  no  Supper,'  in  which  he  introduced 
some  of  the  music  of  'Gli  Equivoci.*  Jan.  i, 
1 791,  witnessed  the  production  of  the  opera  'The 
Siege  of  Belgrade,'  in  which  he  introduced  much 
of  the  music  of  Martini's  '  La  Gosa  rara.'  This 
also  long  continued  an  established  favourite.  On 
May  3  in  the  same  year  he  produced  the  '  Gave 
of  Trophonius,'  an  adaptation  of  Salieri's  *La 
Grotta  di  Trofonio,'  with  some  additional  music 
by  himself,  but  with  no  success.  He  fared  better 
when,  on  Nov.  30,  1793,  he  brought  out  'The 
Pirates,'  in  which  he  incorporated  several  pieces 
from  'Gli  Equivod.'  The  finale  to  the  fint  act 
is  regarded  as  his  masterpiece.  In  the  same  year 
he  produced  his  opera, '  Dido,  Queen  of  Garthage,* 
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which  met  with  but  Bmall  BuceeM,  notwithstanding 
that  the  heroine  was  undertaken  by  Mara.  '  The 
Prize,*  musical  entertainment,  first  performed  on 
hts  sister's  benefit  night,  March  ii,  1795  ;  '^j 
Grandmother/  music^  farce,  produoed  Dec.  16, 
1793;  'Ifodoiska,*  musical  romance,  the  music 
partly  adapted  from  Cherubini  and  Kreutzer,  and 
partly  composed  by  himself,  performed  June  9, 
1794 ;  '  The  Glorious  First  of  June,'  occasional 
piece,  produced  July  a,  1794;  and  the  'Cherokee,' 
comic  opera,  first  played  Dec.  ao,  I794»  ^o'® 
all  well  receiyed,  as  was  also  'The  Thrae  and 
the  Deuce,*  musical  drama,  performed  Sept.  a, 
1 795.  On  March  i  a,  1 796,  Colman*s '  Iron  Qiest,* 
with  StoTace*s  music,  was  performed  for  the  first 
time,  and  although  the  play,  owing  to  accidental 
circumstances,  fSftiled  to  produce  an  immediately 
favourable  impression,  the  music  was  rapturously 
received.  But  few  however,  if  any,  of  the  gratified 
and  applauding  auditors  knew  or  thought  that 
anxiety  for  the  success  of  that  music  had  impelled 
its  composer  to  a  course  which  had  laid  him 
upon  Ms  deathbed.  He  was  th^n  recovering 
from  a  severe  attack  of  gout  and  fever;  yet  urged 
by  a  sense  of  duty,  he  determined,  despite  the 
entreaties  of  his  family,  to  attend  the  first  re- 
hearsal. The  consequence  was  fSfttal  :  he  took 
cold,  the  gout  attacked  his  stomach,  and  on 
March  19  he  expired,  at  the  early  age  of  33  years. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  an  opera, 
'Mahmoud,  or  The  Prince  of  Persia,'  in  prepara- 
tion for  Braham's  dibiU  in  London.  This  work 
was  left  incomplete,  but,  by  the  assistance  of 
Kelly,  and  the  selection  of  some  music  by  the 
composer  s  sister,  A.  S.  Storace,  it  was  fitted  for 
performance  and  produced  for  the  benefit  of  his 
widow  and  child,  April  30,  1796,  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  performed  many  times.  Storace's 
melodies  are  thoroughly  English  in  character, 
whilst  in  his  instrumentation  the  influence  of 
Mozart  and  the  Italian  composers  is  evident. 
He  was  almost  the  first  English  composer  who 
introduced  into  his  works  the  modem  finale,  in 
which  the  business  of  the  scene  is  carried  on  by 
concerted  music.^  Some  fine  examples  occur  in 
his  works.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that  his 
early  death  delayed  for  many  years  the  advance 
in  that  direction  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  made.  [WJS.H.] 

STORM,  BEPRESEirrATioir  of,  ik  u usic.  The 
endeavour  to  portray  the  strife  of  the  elements 
has  always  had  a  fascination  for  composers. 
Most  of  the  best-known  efforts  in  this  direction 
are  catalogued  in  the  article  Proorammb  Music, 
and  it  only  remains  here  to  glance  at  the 
technical  means  by  which  the  effect  has  been 
produced.  These  vary  but  little.  In  many 
musical  tempests,  especially  the  older  ones,  an 
agitated  movement  with  plenty  of  tremolos  and 
semiquaver  passages  is  deemed  sufiSdent  to  con- 
vey the  idea,  but  many  composers  have  sought 
accurately  to  imitate  the  sounds  and  even  the 
aspect  of  nature  during  a  storm,  with  varying 
success.     Haydn  has  an  exceedingly  impressive 

1  Dibdln  had  IbrahadowMl  It  In  hia '  Quaker.' 
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movement  in  his  'Seasons.*  The  foor  ban  of 
hesitating  quavers  before  the  storm  bursts  con- 
vey vividly  the  idea  of  the  first  few  heavy  drops 
of  rain,  an  effect  which  Beethoven  produces  hy 
rather  different  means  in  the  opening  of  his  in- 
imitable movement  in  the  PasiorBl  Symphony. 
With  regard  to  this  latter  piece  it  should  he 
noticed  that  its  general  idea  is  anticipated  ia 
the  'Prometheus'  ballet-music  introductioD, 
some  passages  and  modulations  pursuing  sa 
identiod  course,  the  descending  baas  with  doubls 
bowed  violin  fiigure  above,  and  the  latter  bsis 
especially.  As  to  the  fiunons  passage  which 
imitates  lightning  and  thunder 


we  believe  it  has  never  yet  been  pointed  out  that 
the  lightning  comes  afttr  the  thunder  throughout ; 
a  rather  startling  violation  of  nature*8  laws,  when 
one  ^omes  to  thmk  of  it  t  * 

One  grave  absurdity  should  here  be  alloded 
to ;  namely,  the  imitating,  by  the  appearance  0/ 
a  written  passage  on  paper,  the  form  of  sound- 
less objects !  It  is  quite  admiasible  to  represent 
the  howling  of  the  wind  by  rising  and  fiJling 
chromatic  scales,  but  to  imitate  a  flash  of  light- 
ning by  a  zigzag  passage  on  the  piccolo,  as  if 
done  by  Haydn  (Seasons)  and  Wagner  (Die 
Walkfire) ;  or,  still  worse,  to  depict  the  form  of 
waves  by  broken  chords  and  arpeggios^  as  if 
done  by  almost  every  composer,  is  an  inunemorial 
custom  as  ridiculous  as  was  Mattheson's  attempt 
to  represent  the  rainbow  round  about  the  throne 
by  quavers  arranged  in  circular  arcs,  or  the 
practice  of  the  composers  before  Palestrina,  who 
wrote  the  notes  expressing  blood  in  red  and  thoie 
expressing  grass  in  green. 

To  the  kettledrums  has  always  been  confided 
the  task  of  imitating  thunder.  Sosmni,  in  the 
'  William  Tell '  Overture,  rather  misses  his  effed 
by  one  long-continued  roll ;  Beethoven*s  thunder 
in  the  Pastoral  Symphony  is  realistic,  and  at 
the  same  time  idealised,  while  Berlioz,  in  the 
*  Episode  de  la  vie  d'un  artiste '  is  startlingly  true 
to  nature.  Wagner  presents  us  with  several 
striking  examples  of  storms.  A  storm  at  sea  ii 
vividly  depicted  by  the  Overture  and  other 
portions  of  the  music  to  the  *Fliegender  Hol- 
lander,* although  the  absurdity  above  alluded  to^ 
of  a  wave-passage,  is  here  very  prominent. 
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The  most  original  treatment,  perhaps,  of  * 
storm  is  in  the  prelude  to  'Die  W^alkiire.' 
Throughout  this  drama  the  weather  is  very  bad, 
and  there  are  various  kinds  of  storms,  but  the 
first  is  a  magnificent  one.  The  tremolo  D  held 
by  the  violins  and  violas  for  nearly  70  ban 
against  the  rushing  wind  of  the  basses, 
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the  urtintic  value  of  the  movement  vould  be 
much  greater.  Id  Act  i  ■  tbentrical  '  thunder 
machine '  ia  used  to  enhuice  the  eSect,  bnt  this 
cannot  be  >aid  to  belong  to  the  score,  though  it 
stands  there.  [^^'^0 

STORNELLO.  -A  short  poem,  in  lines  of 
eleven  syllables  each  :  it  is  peculiar  to,  and  liked 
by.  the  pcopla  in  Tuscany,  who  extemporise  it 
with  elegant  simplicity.'  This  is  the  dennitioQ 
of  Stomello  we  find  in  Mods.  Tommaseo's  Dic- 
tionary, and,  in  this  matter  at  least,  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  greater  authority.  The  ■  Vocabo- 
Urio  degli  Acctuiemici  della  Crusca.'  the  strong- 
hold of  the  purity  of  the  Italian  language,  does 
not  contain  the  word :  this  fact,  added  to  the 
other,  not  less  si^llicsnt,  that  neither  Crescim- 
beni,  nor  Quadrio,  cor  'Hrabosclii,  mention  the 
word  in  their  elabonxte  works,  inclines  ns  to  be- 
lieve that  the  word  Slornelio  has  not  thu  definite 
meaning  that,  for  instance.  Sonnetlo  hss :  but  is 
merely  a  name  given  in  some  parts  of  Italy  to 
very  short  poems,  more  with  regard  to  iheii 
purport  than  their  form.  Tommaseo  again, 
somewhere  else,  speaking  oF  Tonio  and  Beatrice, 
two  peasants  who  song  and  recited  popular  songs 
and  popular  iKwraa  to  bin],  says:  'Tonio  makes 
a  difference  between  Eu,,ftli  and  llamamrtli: 
the  latter  are  composed  of  only  three  lines,  the 
ronner  of  eight  or  ten.  And  thoHe  that  Tonio 
called  Ramauietti  Beatrice  calle<<  Slrambotli.  as 
Matteo  SpineUo  and  King  Manfredi  did ;  and  in 
the  territory  of  Fiatoja  and  iu  Florence  they  aie 
distingnished  by  the  name  of  SlonuUi'  Although 
in  the  true  popular  songs  of  Italy  there  is  a  (freat 
freedom  in  the  number  of  lines  and  rule*  of 
rhyming,  the  two  Stomelli  we  subjoin  may  be 
taken  as  fair  examples  of  this  kind  of  poem.' 


Che  gin  lutoma  >1  fion  della  lifpe. 

The  first  line  may  contain  either  live  or  eleve 

■yllablea  ;  the  other  two  ore  of  eleven  syllalib 

each.     The  first  line  rhymes  with  the  third,  {.  _. 

the  two  have  the  last  syllable,  and  the  vowel  of 


the  last  syllable  hut  one.  alike ;  the  intennediale 
line,  while  corresponding  in  it*  Inst  syllable  with 
the  last  syllable  of  the  other  two  lines,  changes 
the  vowel  of  the  accented  one. 

The  etymology  of 'Stomello'  is  veiy  uncertain: 
Tommaseo,  however,  has  some  ground  for  aoiterting 
that  it  ia  a  corruption  of  ' Kitornello,'  or  're- 
frain.' [G.M.] 

STRADA  DEL  p6,  Asna.  An  Italiim  so- 
prano, brought  from  Italy  by  Handel  in  1719, 
with  Bemacchi.  Merighi.  Fabri,  and  others,  for 
the  opera  in  the  Haymorket,  She  appeared 
there  in  '  Lotario,'  Dec.  1,  1  yig  ;  in  '  Partennpe,' 
Feb.  34,  17,10;  -Poro,"  Feb,  i,  17:11;  ■  Eiio,' 
Jan.  ij,  17311  'Sosarme'  (originally  'Alfonso 
Prime'),  Feb.  19,  1731 — including  the  lullaby. 
'  Rend'  il  sereno,'  for  Strada.  afterwards  so 
well  known  in  an  English  dress  as  'Lord,  re- 
member David';  in  'Acis  and  Galatea.'  June 
10.  173J  ;  and  in  'Orlando,'  Jan.  aj,  173J.  She 
was  the  only  one  of  Handel's  company  who  did 
not  desert  him  for  the  rival  new  opera  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  in  the  end  of  1 733.  and  she  remained 
faithful  to  him  till  her  departure  from  this 
country  in  June  1 738,  when  a  quarrel  vitb 
Heide^er.  the  manager,  put  an  end  to  her  con- 
nexion with  England.  In  the  interval  between 
'733  and  the  last-named  date  she  took  part  in 
Handel's  'Ariodante,'  'Alcino.'  'Atalanta.'  'Ar- 
minio,'  'Giostioo,'  'Berenice';  ahio  io 'Athaliah' 
and  'Alexander's  Feast.' 

Even  on  her  arrival,  though,  according  to 
Handel,*  'a  coarse  singer  with  a  tine  voice,'  >Strsda 
must  have  had  some  brilliant  execution,  for  the 
first  air  which  she  sang  on  those  boai'ds  contains 
no  less  than  thirty  opportunities  to  display  her 
shake.  Coming  afler  Cuzzoci  and  Faustina,  and 
having  so  little  to  recommend  her  to  the  sye 
that  she  was  nicknamed  '  the  pig.'  it  took  her 
acme  time  to  get  into  favour.  But  Handel  took 
pains  with  her,  wrote  for  her,  and  advised  her, 
and  at  Ivni^th  rendered  her  equal  to  the  first 
aingers  of  the  Continent.  [G,] 

STRADELLA,  Alessamdho,  on  Italian  com- 
poaar  of  the  17th  century.  The  earliest  and 
only  detailed  account  of  him  is  that  given  by 
Bomiet-Bourdelot,'  of  which  we  here  subjoin  the 
literal  Eogliah  tranalation. 

A  man  nimed  Btrtdcl,  an  (mlnent  nntlclsn.  while 


Ihiim  mneh  ag^mt  ths  habits  of  the  Vei 
leisoni  Buoh  a  leciprocsl  sftectioa  hkd  g 
Dppormnlty  to  vicape  loffether  to  Itome. 

Htnitr  >»in    nr«*n1^    Iticlf.      THS   etOpCPIf 

devpalt.  abd  he  dslsn 
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the  ■am.  At  the  Mine  time  he  gave  them  fall  inttnie' 
tiont  for  the  leflB  eooompliahment  of  the  murder.  They 
made  for  Naplee,  where  they  learned  that  Stradel  waa 
in  Borne  with  hie  miitreea,  who  paeied  for  hie  wife. 
They  informed  the  Venetian  nohleman  of  thie, . . .  and 
heg^  him  to  tend  them  lettera  of  introduction  to  the 
Venetian  ambaaeador  at  Bome,  that  they  might  be  enre 
of  finding  an  aeylam.  On  their  arriral  in  Bome  they 
dieoorered  that  on  the  next  day,  at  five  in  the  afternoon, 
Stradel  wae  to  haTe  a  tpiritoal  oper^  or  oratorio,  per- 
formed at  St.  John  Lateran,  where  the  marderert  did 
not  fail  to  go  in  the  hope  of  carrying  out  their  deeign  as 
Stradel  went  home  with  his  mittrees.  But  the  enthn- 
aiaem  of  the  public  for  the  music,  and  its  effisot  on  the 
murderers  themselres,  was  such  as  to  change  by  maffio 
their  anger  into  piety,  and  thqr  agreed  that  it  would  be 
a  pity  to  kill  a  man  wboee  musical  genius  formed  the 
admiration  of  all  Italy;  in  fact,  moved  by  one  and  the 
same  feeling,  thqr  resolred  upon  saving  his  life  instead 
of  taking  it.  Accordingly,  on  nislearing  the  church,  they 
complimented  him  on  the  oratorio,  told  him  their  in- 
tention of  assassinating  him  and  his  mistress,  to  rerenffe 
the  Venetian  nobleman  . . . ;  but  that  the  charm  of  ms 
music  had  changed  their  minds ;  and  adrised  him  to 
leave  on  the  morrow  for  a  place  of  safety.  Meanwhile, 
lest  they  should  be  suspected  of  neglecting  their  duty, 
they  would  inform  the  nobleman  that  he  had  left  Bome 
on  the  eve  of  their  arrival  there.  Stradel  did  not  wait 
'for  ftirther  advice,  but  with  his  mistress  made  straigbt 
for  Turintwhore  tne  present ' Madame  Boyale *  was  then 
Begent  The  murderers  returned  to  Venice,  and  in- 
formed the  nobleman,  as  they  had  alreadv  written,  that 
Stradel  had  left  Bome  for  Turin,  where  it  was  certainly 
much  more  difficult  to  commit  an  important  murder 
than  in  anv  other  Italian  town,  owing  to  the  garrison, 
and  to  the  fact  U^t  no  places  of  asylum  were  respected, 
save  only  houses  of  ambassadors.  But  Stradel  was  no 
safer  for  that :  for  the  Venetian  nobleman  began  to  con- 
sider how  best  to  carry  out  his  revenge  in  Turin,  and 
with  that  view  interested  his  mistress's  father  in  it, 
who  betook  himself  to  Venice  with  two  assassins,  with 
the  express  purpose  of  slaying  his  own  daughter  and 
Stradel  in  Turin,  after  having  obtained  letters  of  intro- 
duction f^m  the  Ahb6  d*Estrade,  French  ambassador 
at  Venice,  to  the  Marquis  de  Villars,  French  ambas- 
sador at  Turin.  M.  d'Bstrade  reouested  protection  for 
three  merchants  staying  in  Turin.  These  merchants 
were  the  assassins,  who  regularly  paid  their  homage  to 
the  ambassador,  while  waiting  for  an  opportunitf  to 
accomplish  their  design.  But  the  Begent  having  been 
apprised  of  the  true  cause  of  Straders  flight,  and  being 
fuUy  aware  of  the  character  of  the  Venetians,  placed 
8tradel*s  mistress  in  a  convent,  and  engacmd  him  for 
her  own  band.  One  evening,  as  he  was  walking  on  the 
ramparts  of  Turin,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the 
three  murderers,  wno  each  stabbed  nim  in  the  chest, 
Mtd  then  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  the  French  am- 
bassador. The  deed  being  witnessed  by  many  people, 
who  were  promenading  on  the  ramparts,  instantly 
caused  an  immense  excitement.  The  gates  of  the  town 
were  closed,  and  the  Begent  gave  orders  that  the 
utmost  diligence  should  be  employed  to  find  out  the 
assassins.  On  learning  that  they  were  in  the  house  of 
the  French  ambassador  she  demanded  that  they  should 


be  delivered  up,  but  the  ambassador  refused  to  do  so 
vrithout  an  order  from  his  king.  ....  The  occurrence 
made  much  noise  throughout  all  Italy.    On  the  request 


of  M.  de  Villars  the  assassins  save  mm  the  reasons  for 
their  proceeding;  he  wrote  to  a' Estrada,  who  answered 

that  he  had  been  deceived  by  Pig ,  who  was  one 

of  the  most  powerful  noblemen  in  Venice.  As  how^ 
ever  Stradel  did  not  die  from  his  wounds,  M.  de 
Villars  allowed  the  assassins  to  escape,  the  chief  being, 
as  we  have  said,  the  father  of  the  nobleman's  mis- 
tress, whom  he  would  have  killed  had  he  found  the 
opportunity. 

But  as  the  Venetians  never  forgive  treachery  in  love 
affairs,  Stradel  oould  not  escape  his  enemy,  who  left  spies 
in  Turin  charged  to  follow  his  movements :  and  a  year 
after  his  recovery,  while  in  Genoa  with  his  mistress, 
Ortensia,  whom  the  Begent  had  given  him  in  marriage 
during  his  convalescence,  they  were  murdered  in  their 
bedroom.  The  murderers  escaped  on  a  boat  that  was 
waiting  for  them  in  the  harbour,  and  nothing  more  was 
■aid  about  them.  In  thi  s  manner  died  the  most  excellent 
musician  of  all  Italy,  about  the  year  1670. 

Contrary  to  M.  F^tis'i  opinion,  we  believe,  for 
the  reasons  now  to  be  submitted,  that  this  nar- 
rative has  been  too  readily  aooepted  by  sU 
writers  on  Stradella^  with  the  exception  of  M. 
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Richard '  and  M.  Catelani,'  whose  researcb«i, 
however,  have  not  led  to  any  positive  result 
Being  thus  thrown  back  again  upon  the  state- 
ment of  Bonnet-Bourdelot,  we  shall  point  out 
the  main  objections  to  its  veracity,  aa  well  as  the 
mistakes  that  occur  in  it  either  firom  carelesssflSi 
or  want  of  exact  information. 

The  materials  for  the  '  Histoire  de  la  musdqae 
et  de  ses  effets '  were  collected  by  Pierre  Boor 
delot,  who  at  his  death  in  1685  entrusted  the 
c<Hnpilation  of  the  work  to  his  nephew  Pierre 
Bonnet ;  who  in  his  turn  dying  in  1 70$,  before 
the  history  was  completed,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
his  brother  Jacques  Bonnet — an  erudite  persoo 
but  of  unsound  mind  and  much  given  to  the 
eabala — to  wind  up  and  publish  the  book.  None 
of  the  three  appear  to  have  been  musicians,  and 
this  fact,  added  to  the  mental  condition  of  the 
final  editor,  is  much  against  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement.  Moreover  the  st<M7  is  told  h  propos 
to  Poliziano*B  death,  merely  to  strengthen  the 
opinion  advanced  by  Bourdelot  that '  no  youog 
teacher  of  singing  ought  to  be  given  to  a  young 
lady.**  If  we  were  to  take  his  narrative  of 
Poliziano's  death  as  a  test  of  the  accuracy  and 
truth  of  Stradella^s  history,  we  should  be  very 
cautious  in  accepting  it.  The  particulars  oi 
Poliziano's  death  are  well  known  to  ns,*  as  thej 
might  have  been  even  to  Bourdelot  himself,  had 
he  not  preferred  to  adopt  Varila's  legend.*  If 
he  has  so  grossly  mis-stated  a  matter  regarding 
which  he  had  documents  at  hand,  how  can  we 
believe  a  statement  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  occurrence  in  Turin — apparently  taken 
from  the  correspondence  of  the  ambasRadort— 
was  made  simply  on  the  faith  of  court  gossip  f 

The  mistakes  in  the  narrative  are  Siree:  (0 
Stradella  could  not  have  been  engaged  bytiie 
Government  of  Venice  to  write  operaa,  becaae 
neither  in  the  official  lists,  nor  in  Allaoci,  is  there 
any  mention  of  such ;  in  addition  to  which  the 
operatic  performances  in  Venice  have  alw^yt 
been  left  to  private  enterprise;  (2)  the  name  of 
the  nobleman  in  question  was  not  Pignaver,  u 
implied  by  the  abbreviation  Pig.,  but  Contarini ; 
(3)  the  date  of  Stradella's  death  is  to  be  assigned 
to  a  much  later  period  than  1670,  as  will  be  seen 
farther  on.  The  account  of  the  effect  of  the 
music  on  the  assassins  savours  too  much  of  the 
marvellous ;  and  even  the  murder  at  Genoa  most 
be  very  doubtful,  seeing  that  the  most  accurate 
historians  do  not  mention  it.* 

The  place  of  Stradella*s  birth  is  unknown. 
Wanley  ^  thinks  he  was  a  Venetian,  while  Bur- 

1  LeMteMtrsI :  MK.  81.02;  l^es.  1  to C  sod  12 to  lH 

s  D«lle  opera  di  A.  StrsdelU  wUtonU  nell  ArrhlTlo  Mmictk  driU 
B.  Blbllot«os  PslsUns  di  Modma.   Modens.  lees. 

a  Hist,  de  la  saus.  rie^  vol.  1.  chsp.  lU.  'Opinions  of  tlit  pliBM*- 
phen.  poets,  end  mnsielans  of  ancient  times,  on  the  use  of  fwal  sal 
tnitnimental  music,  and  of  its  efhets  on  peaslont.* 

«  OlMslol  Itallul.  vol.  XBCw,  VIU  dl  Anfelo  Pollxieno.   HUhm  vm. 

•  Belation  of  Polidano's  death  bjr  Roberto  Ubaldlni.  a  DemteJcsR 
monk,  who  after  havint  assisted  him  dnrios  his  last  lllneM.  inmi 
him.  by  consent  and  order  of  7ra  Domenieo  SaTooarola,  la  tbs  larft 
of  the  reliflotts  order  of  the  Fndtemtori.  14M. 

«  '  Annall  dl  Genora.'  dl  riUppo  Oasonl ;  'Storla  dItaHa.'  dl  (krio 
Botta:  Bossl.  'Istoria  d'It*Ua';  Muimtorl.  'AnoaU  dltalte';  Sf- 
mondU  *R4pabllqaes  Itallennes  du  mnyen  ace.* 

Y  A  Oatalofoe  of  the  HarMan  manueertpu  In  the  British  Masf 
▼oL  1.  p.  64S,  cod.  1271 
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ney  >  states  he  was  a  Neapolitaxii  apparently  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  he  sends  Stradella  and 
Ortensia,  en  route  for  Kome,  to  Naples,  which, 
he  adds,  was  '  the  place  of  Stradella's  nativity.' 
F^lis,'  evidently  on  BumeVs  statement, hnt  with* 
out  quoting  his  authority,  describes  him  as  bom  at 
^  Taples  alraut  1645,  and  the  assertion  is  now  an 
accepted  statement.'  The  dates  both  of  his  birth 
and  death  are  in  fact  unknown.  But  though  we 
reject  the  story  of  his  murder  at  Genoa,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  he  ended  his  life  there,  since  the 
composition,  which  we  may  presume  to  have  been 
his  last,  is  dated  from  thence. 

The  date  of  his  death  was  probably  about  1681, 
since  there  exists  in  the  Biblioteca  Palatina  of 
Modena,  a  cantata,  *  H  Barcheggio,'*  written  for 
the  wedding  of  Carlo  Spinola  and  Paola  Brignole, 
at  Genoa,  July  6,  1681.  The  poem  contains  nu- 
merous allusions  to  it,  and  the  names  of  both 
bride  and  bridegroom ;  no  mistake  is  possible  as 
to  the  real  date  of  the  composition,  and  thus 
the  dates  1670  and  1678,  given  by  Bourdelot  and 
Bumey  for  his  death,  are  evidently  wrong.^ 

The  statements  that  besides  being  a  composer 
Stradella  was  a  singer,*  '  an  exquisite  performer 
on  the  harp,*'  'a  great  performer  on  the  violin,'* 
'excelled  in  an  extraordinary  hand,  so  as  to  have 
been  accounted  the  best  organist  in  Italy,**  *  was 
a  Latin  and  perhaps  also  an  Italian  poet/'*  are 
all  more  or  less  gratuitous,  and  except  composing, 
it  cannot  be  proved  that  he  possessed  any  of  these 
qualifications.  Bis  name  is  never  met  with  in 
any  of  the  best  treatises  of  Italian  literature, 
either  as  a  Latin  or  an  Italian  poet,*^  and  with 
respect  to  his  skill  on  the  organ,  we  have  been 
unable   to   find  anything   to  justify  Wanley's 

1  A  0«n«ral  HUtorr  of  Music,  W.  100. 101. 

3  Blographie  universelle  d«a  musident. 

s  See  '  DictlonnAire  g6nir»l  de  Biographte  at  d'HUtoIre'  (Parts 
Iff?) ;  '  Dlctlonnftire  de  U  Conrenation  et  de  la  lecture '  (Parii  18S8) : 
Mendel.  'Mut.  Conrenatlonft-Lezlkon  *  (1877);  Blemann,  Muslk- 
Lexnton  (Uffl). 

•  On  the  flrtt  pa(e  of  the  wore  Is  written :  'II  Barchesgio.  del  Slg. 
Alenandro  Stradella  1681.  L'ultima  delle  rae  slnfonle.'  After  the 
OTertare,  and  before  the  duet  with  which  the  scene  opens,  at  the  top 
of  the  pace  Is  written  'Inuentlooe  per  no  Barcbegglo  1681.  10 
Gluffno.  L'ultima  composlsione  del  Sic.  Alessandro  Stradella '  This 
Is  a  cantata  for  soprano,  tenor  and  baas.  In  two  parts.  Each  part  is 
preceded  by  an  orerture.  The  score  Is  for  two  violins,  comet  or 
trumpet,  and  ban :  a  trombone  di  rlnforco  at  times  with  the  baM. 

•  Bumey'B  mistake  is  easily  explainable,  because,  when  he  wrote, 
'  n  ^rchegglo '  had  not  yet  been  discovered,  and  he  was  In  possession 
of  a  libretto  'La  forxa  dell'  amor  patemo.'  Genoa  1078.  dedicated  to 
Signora  Teresa  Rani  SvA^-  by  Alessandro  Stradella,  the  dedication 
apparently  written  by  Stradella  himself.  The  facU  that  the  oratorio 
'8.  Giovanni  Battlita'— supposed  to  be  that  which  saved  iu  author's 
life  in  Rome— bears  the  date  '  Rome  1070.'  and  the  fact  that  Boui^ 
delot's  account  implies  a  period  of  two  years  between  Stradella's 
singing  in  Rome  and  his  murder  In  Genoa.  Induced  Burney  to  believe 
that  Stradella  might  have  mel  bis  death  In  Genoa  while  attending 
the  rehearsals  of  his  new  opera.  However,  that  libretto  was  seen  by 
Bumey  only,  and  has  since  disappeared. 

a  Bourdelot  and  all  biographers. 

1  Hawkins's  History,  vol.  Iv.  bk.  S.  chap.  10. 

a  Bumey, '  A  General  History  of  Musle.*  iv.  100. 

•  A  catalogue  of  the  Harteian  M88. 

la  Catelanl. '  Delle  opere  di  A.  Stradella  eslstent.  etc* 
II  '  Delia  Storia  e  della  Bagione  di  ogni  Poesla.'  dl  F.  8.  Quadrto. 
BolognarMllano.  179»-1742.  Tlraboschl. '  Storia  della  letteratura  ita- 
llanas.'  Glngnena. '  Hlstolre  litt^raire  dUtalla.*  Glovao  Mario  Cres- 
dmbeni.  'Dall'  Istorlk  della  volgar  Poeaia.'  In  this  last  work,  Stim- 
dalla  is  spoken  of  only  where  the  author,  dealing  with  the  CanUUa*. 
thus  ezpmses  himself:  '  they  are  pretty  things  and  the  best  and 
most  pleasant  diversion  that  one  can  er\Joy  in  any  honourable  and 
Doble  conversation ;  especially  when  set  to  muaie  by  eminent  eMMslH, 
aa.  amongst  the  old  ones,  are  those  by  the  famous  Alessandro  Str^ 
defla.  one  of  which  was  snog  not  long  alnoe  in  the  Academy  of  the 
Cardinal  Ottcboni  by  Andrea  AdamI  detto  11  Bolsena.'  YoL  1.  Mb.  hr. 
chap.  zlL  p.  330.  This  paaaaga  is  quotod  from  Xda.  3,  ITSl. 
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I  assertion,  beyond  a  short  Sonata  in  D  for  two  vio- 
lins and  basso  continuo  per  TOrgano.^*  As  to  the 
statements  in  the  'Penny  Cyclop«dia,'  that '  Stra- 
della was  not  handsome,  but  remarkable  for  the 
symmetry  of  his  form,  his  wit  and  polished 
manners,  and  in  Wanley's  catalogue,  that  'he 
was  a  comely  person  and  of  an  amorous  nature,* 
I  can  do  no  more  than  submit  them  to  the  reader, 
as  striking  instances  of  the  way  in  which  mythical 
statements  gather  round  a  central  figure. 

Nothing  can  be  positively  asserted  as  to  his 
having  been  married  to  Ortensia  by  the  Royal 
Madame  after  the  occurrence  in  Turin,  because 
the  archives  of  S.  Giovanni  di  Torino,  tlie  parish 
of  the  Court,  have  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
Madame  Royale  alluded  to  by  Bourdelot  must 
be  Jeanne  Marie  de  Nemours  (who  became 
Regent  at  the  death  of  her  husband,  Charles 
Emanuel  II.,  June  12,  1675),  and  not  Christine 
de  France  (who  died  Dec.  37,  i66^\  as  M.  Fili- 
bert "  and  other  writers  have  stat^. 

Where  or  with  whom  Stradella  studied  is  en- 
tirely unknown.  In  the  archives  of  the  Royal 
Conservatorio  di  Musica  in  Naples,  where  all  the 
documents  formerly  belonging  to  the  superseded 
Conservatori  are  most  carefully  kept,  his  name 
does  not  occur :  nor  is  it  mentioned  in  Lichten* 
thal'scatalogue.^*  None  of  his  numerous  operas  are 
known  to  have  been  performed  in  his  life-time,^* 
with  the  possible  exception  of '  H  Trespolo.'^* 

Stradella  as  a  composer  is  known  to  modem 
audiences  by  the  Aria  di  Chiesa,  *Pietk !  Signer ! ' 
attributed  to  him.  Space  will  not  allow  us  to 
enumerate  the  few  pros  and  many  cons  respect- 
ing its  authenticity.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
no  musician,  even  Uiough  but  slightly  acquainted 
with  the  works  that  are  indisputably  by  Stra- 
della, will  attribute  it  to  him.  The  composer  of 
that  beautiful  composition  is  generally  believed 
to  be  F^tis,  Niedermeyer,  or  Rossini.  The 
words  are  taken  from  the  second  stanza  of 
Ar8enio*s  aria  in  Alessandro  Scarlatti's  oratorio 
'Santa  Teodosia,*  two  copies  of  which  are  in 
the  Biblioteca  Palatina  of  Modena,  and  bear  the 
signature  '  A.  S.' 

Stradella's  name  has  lately  been  invested  with 
fresh  interest  on  account  of  a  Serenata  attributed 
to  him,  in  which  the  subjects  of  many  of  the 
pieces  in  'Israel  in  Egypt'  exist  in  a  more  or 
less  crude  form.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  49 ;  ii.  25.]  A 
copy  of  this,  formerly  belonging  to  Dr.  Gauntlett, 
is  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
London,  and  another  (older)  in  that  of  the  Con- 
servatoire, Paris :  the  original  is  ntot  known.  For 

IS  'Sclelta  delle  swmate  a  due  violini  con  11  Basso  continuo  per 
rOrgano.  racoolte  da  dlversi  ecoellenti  autori.'  In  Bologna  per 
Glaeomo  Monti  108a  With  the  exception  of  this  Sonata,  no  other  of 
Stradella's  composltloDS  was  printed  In  the  17th  century. 

IS  •  Supplement  k  la  Biographie  unlverselle.'  Paris  18S8. 

M  Dlzionario  e  BlbUografla  della  Musica  del  D.  Pietro  Lichtenthal. 
Mllano.  U)96. 

M  The  following  Is  the  list  of  books  in  which  the  names  of  mradella's 
operas  should  have  been  mentioned,  if  any  of  them  had  been  per- 
formed. Leone  Allaecl.  '  Drammaturgla.'  Groppo.  'Catalogo  di 
tntti  I  dramml  per  musica.*  Bonllnl. '  Le  giorle  della  Poesia  e  della 
Musica.'  0.  F.  Menestrier. '  Des  raprtentations  en  musique  anolenne 
et  rooderae':  Paris.  I8B1.  Pietro  NapoU  SIgnorelll.  '  Storia  crttica  de 
teatrl  antlchi  e  modernl.'  Ditto.  'Disoorso  storlco  erttieo  da  sarvira 
di  lame  alia  storia  del  taatri.' 

M  Parformad  at  Modena  168>,  and  possibly  at  Bologna  1689. 
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a  review  of  the  work,  by  Mr.  Proat,  see  '  Monthly 
Musical  Record/  Dec.  i,  1871. 

Bumey  (iv.  105)  gives  an  analysis  of  his 
Oratorio  di  S.  Gio.  Battista,  and  mentions  a  MS. 
of  his  opera  'La  Forza  dell'  Amor  patemo/ 
dated  Genoa,  1 5  78. 

There  are  1 48  of  Stradella*s  compositions  at  Mo- 
dena :  amongst  them  6  oratorios  and  1 1  dramas. 
The  library  of  S.  Marco  in  Venice  possesses  a 
collection  of  *  Canti  a  voce  sola  dejl*  insigne  A. 
Stradella,  legate  alia  Biblioteca  &.  Marco  di 
Venezia  dalla  nobile  famiglia  Contarini.'  Some 
of  his  compositions  are  also  at  the  Gonservatorio 
at  Naples,  and  some  in  that  at  Paris.  The 
Cbristchurch  Library,  Oxford,  contains  i  motet 
for  a  voices,  and  8  cantatas  for  i  and  2  voices. 

The  following  are  in  the  British  Museum. 

FtiNTKO.  ^'  '''*'  ^^*  "*^  veleno.    Can- 

Co«i  amor  ml  fal  l&ngulr.    Can- 

nmatta. 
Mfldea.    Cantata. 
II  Nerone.    CantAt*. 
O  del  mio  doloe  ardor.    Aria.i 
8e  t  ml«l  ■otpirL    Aria  dl  chleta. 
Anoo  In  eielo.    Aria. 
Se  Del  ben  wmpre.    Arietta. 

Mandscktpt. 
1.  In  tlM  Harlfllan  Library. 
Se  nel  ben  sempre.   Arietta.) 
Stelle  noD  ml  tradlte.    Cantata. 
La  rag  too  nl  autcara.    Duetto. 
Se  t'ama.  FilU.  o  cor.   Arietta. 


S.  Add.  MSS. 

Troppo  grave.    Duetto. 
Ahl  che  In  sentirlo.    Duetto. 
La  povera  mia  R.    Duetto. 
I'upillette  amoroee.  Madrigal  k&. 
(.■lori  Ron  fldo  amante.    Do. 
Plangete  occhi  dolentt.    Do. 
E'  pur  gluntA.    Madrigal  k  S. 
TInii  un  giomo  piaogea.  Do.  k  6. 
Ferltemi,  feritemt.    Do.   k4. 
Colpa  de'  bel  Tottr"  occhi.    Do. 
Aure  fresche.    Do.  for  'i  Toices. 
A  Sonata  for  twOT^oUoa  and  basio. 

[G.M.] 

STRADELLA.  i.  French  Ivric  drama,  music 
byFlotow.  Produced  at  the  Palais  Royal  theatre, 
Paris,  Feb.  183^.  Then  recompoaed,  as  a  Grand 
Opera,  and  produced  at  Hamburg,  Dec.  30,  1844, 
as  'Alessandro  Stradella.*  In  English  (altered 
by  Bunn),  as  'StradeUa,*  at  Drury  Lane,  June  6, 
1846.  2.  Opera  in  5  acts,  by  Niedermeyer ;  pro- 
duced at  the  Acaddmie,  March  3,  1837.  L^O 
STRADIVARI.  Antonio  (Antonius  Stra- 
DIVARID8'),  a  celebrated  violin-maker  of  Cre- 
mona, bom  in  1649  or  1650,*  died  Decemlier 
1737.  The  name  carries  us  back  to  the  middle 
ages.  It  is  the  plural  form  of  Stradivare,  a 
Lombard  variety  of  Stradiere  (Stratiarius),  a 
toll-man  or  douanier,  a  feudal  official  who  was 
posted  on  the  strada  or  high-road  for  the  purpose 
of  exacting  dues  from  passengers.  The  name  is 
erroneously  stated  by  F^tis  to  occur  in  the  muni- 
cipal archives  of  Cremona  as  far  back  as  the 
year  11 27.  The  earliest  mention  of  it  is  in 
fact  in  the  Matricola  of  the  CoUegio  Dei  Notai 
for  1213,  after  which  date  it  frequently  recurs 

1  Attrlbnted  to  Stradella.  but  written  by  Gluclf.  J  Doubtful. 

_i«i:!J    ..   ?  '"•'*  '**"  <173a-n36)  the  name  Is  spelt  on  the  laboU 
with  a  cunlTe  t,u).  * Strad I uirlns/ whence  the rutgar EnglUh  pro- 

f.?it'w2h?^""''"''  J^ *»•*  labebof  the late.t  ye.r.'She nSe 
Uipelt  with  a  Roman  t.    Pranceico.  the  son.  used  the  Roman  ▼. 

FdtU  •>«•««»  the  date  to  1M4.  on  the  authority  of  a  MS.  inrentorr 

A  ^^'ISfTitJirl"""?."*  I^  ^*'""'  <^'*'>  «*«  Salabue.  which  bad  been 
deposUwi  with  Carll  a  banker  at  Milan.  One  item  in  this  InTenioS 
Is  sUted  to  be  a  ylolln  of  Stradivari,  having  an  autograph  ticket 
giving  the  maker's  name,  his  age  (92  years),  and  the  date  (1738).' 
FtHls  had  never  seen  this  Instrument:  and  It  is  evident  there  had 
been  some  error  Q  reading  or  copying  the  figures.  Mr.  Wiener  has  a 
genuine  da^d  violin,  and  the  ticket  has  the  following  inscription: 
Antonius  Stradivarius  Cremonensis  Fadebat  Anno  1738.'  Below 
In  the  maker's  autograph,  is  plainly  written  'de  AnnI  ta.'  It  clearly 
follows  from  this  that  Stradivari  was  born  in  IM9  or  1880.  Mr.  W  E 
viJ*K  ^'!^"I.  '^'  '^'**'  *"**"  ****  "ujrgestion  of  the  true  date'  of 
•ilfi.*.  .JrV'^'J"  *^®  *»""*  <*f  business  he  baa  seen  other  dated 
▼loUiu  which  confirm  the  above  conclusion. 
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« 

during  three  centuries.  Arisi,  in  his  *  Ci«moiia 
Litterata,*  mentionsGalerioStradivari  as  a  leanied 
orientalist  in  1230,  Alessandro  as  another  orien- 
talist in  1400,  about  which  time  Coatanzo  Stn- 
divari,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Unuliati,  wrote  s 
treatise  on  the  natural  philosophy  of  AiistoUfc 
Other  notables  of  the  name  occur  in  the  middle 
ages.  It  is  clear  that  it  was  a  common  nant 
in  Cremona :  but  th^e  is  no  evidence  to  000- 
nect  the  fiddle-maker  with  these  eminent  per- 
sons. His  pedigree,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  gos 
back  only  to  Iiis  father,  one  Alessandro  Stradi- 
vari, who  married  Anna  Moroni.  The  famoai 
iiddle-maker  was  the  child  of  his  £ather*8  mature 
years,  for  he  had  at  least  one  elder  brother. 
Giuseppe  Giulio  Cesare,  who  was  bom  March  jo, 
1623,  and  was  thus  not  less  than  a6  years  older 
than  Antonio.  Whether  Stradivari  was  a  native 
of  Cremona  is  doubtful;  probaUy  not,  for  the 
registers  of  the  37  parishes  of  Cremona  bsTe 
been  searched  in  vain  for  evidence  o^  his  birtk 
and  baptism  by  Signore  Lombaidini,  who  hw 
taken  great  pains  to  elucidate  the  genealogy  d 
the  Stiadivaris.  He  may  possibly  have  beeo  a 
native  of  some  neighbouring  village. 

At  the  age  of  17  or  18,  Stradivari  seems  t? 
have  engaged  the  affections  of  a  widow  9  crio 
years  his  senior.  This  was  Fiancesca,  the  dai^ 
ter  of  Francesco  Ferraboschi,  and  widow  of  Gio- 
vanni Giacomo  Capra,  who  was  aasaasinated  bj 
an  arquebus  ball  on  the  Piazza  Santa  Agats  of 
Cremona  (now  the  Piazza  Garibaldi),  April  a8, 
1664.  "^^  widow  Capra,  who  had  hemi  less  thss 
two  years  a  wife,  returned  with  her  in&nt  chil^ 
to  her  father's  house,  and  after  three  years  wat 
married  to  Antonio  Stradivari.     The  mazrisg« 
was  solemnised  in  the  church  of  St.  Agatha  os 
July  4, 1 667;  and  their  first  child  was  bom  a  few 
months  afterwards.     There  can  be  little  doubt 
that   Stradivari   married,  and   began  to  mske 
stringed  instruments  as  a  trade,  in  the  same  year. 
From  1667  to  1679  ^®  remained  in  oamparativ« 
obscurity.     A  few  violins  dated  in  the  seventies, 
with  genuine  labels  bearing  his  name,  are  said  to 
exist,  but  the  writer  has  seen  none  of  them.    On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  Stradivsrif 
hand  is  traceable  in  many  violins  of  this  date 
which  bear  the  nnme  of  Nicholas  Amati.    In 
some  of  these  we  trace  the  hand  of  Stradivari  in   ' 
the  scroll  only :   in  others  It  has  left  its  mark 
on  the  whole  violin.    From  1667  to  '679  it  ii 
therefore  probable  that  Stradivari  worked  va. 
the  workshop  of  the  veteran  Nicholas  Amati, 
then  the  acknowledged  head   of  violin-making 
in  Cremona.    In  1679,   when  Nicholas  seeia^   ' 
to  have  retired  from  business,  five  years  before 
his  death  in  1684,*  Stradivari  probably  set  up 
for  himself.     His  wife  Francesca  had  by  thii 
time    borne   him   six  children,   of    whom  five 
were  living :  Giulia,  bom  Dec.  23,  1667,  after  | 
wards  married  to  the  notary  Giovanni  Farin*; 
Francesco,  who  died  in  infancy ;  Francesco  the 
second,  bom  1670,  who  followed  his  father's  trade, 
and  died  a  bachelor  in  1743;   Cattarina,  ban 

>  He  was  then  aged  88:  about  the  same  a«e  as  that  atMbaed  kr 
Stradivari. 
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4,  who  died  a  spinster  in  1 748 ;  Alessandro, 
I  1677,  became  a  priest,  died  1732;  and 
ly  Omobono,  bom  1679,  who  also  followed  his 
er's  trade,  and  died  a  bachelor  in  1741. 
1  16S0,  at  the  age  of  30  or  31,  Stradivari 
:hased  the  house  now  known  as  no.  i  Piazza 
aa,  but  formerly  known  as  no.  2  Piazza  San 
aenico,  where  for  half  a  century  and  more  he 
inued  to  carry  on  business,  and  where  he 
t  the  innumerable  instruments  which  have 
le  his  name  a  household  word  wherever 
iged  music  is  heard.  He  bought  the  house 
le  brothers  Picenardi  for  7000  imperial  lire : 
conveyance  is  dated  June  3.  The  house  is 
ain  structure  of  three  storeys,  situate  at  the 
h-westem  angle  of  the  piazza,  which  was  for- 
ty bounded  on  the  north  by  the  great  church 
I.  Domenico,  and  from  which  the  piazza  took 
oame.  This  church  has  now  been  pulled 
n,  the  piazza  being  thus  considerably  en- 
ed,  and  the  whole  space  enclosed  and  con- 
ed into  a  public  garden.  On  the  ground-floor 
house  consists  of  two  apartments,  one  fronting 
piazza,  the  other  opening  into  a  little  court- 
l :  a  staircase  at  right  angles  on  the  left  gives 
88  to  the  upper  storeys.  Following  the  corn- 
practice  of  Italian  artisans,  StradOivari  pro- 
y  employed  both  the  ground-floor  rooms  as 
cshops,  and  lived  in  the  upper  part  with  his 
and  family,  which,  when  he  bought  the  house 
$80,  consisted  of  his  five  childr^,  the  eldest 
12  years  of  age,  and  of  Susanna  Capra,  his 
*8  only  daughter  by  her  former  marriage,  then 
rl  of  17.  Susanna  resided  with  her  mother 
step-father  at  the  house  in  the  Piazza  Roma, 
1  December  1688,  when  she  became  the  wife 
rancesco  Luca. 

be  period  of  Stradi varies  first  marriage  lasted 
rears  longer.  On  May  20,  1698,  Francesca 
,  at  the  age  of  58.  Stradivari  was  then  48 
^ :  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  little  more  than 
ar,  he  took  unto  himself  a  second  wife.  This 
Antonia,  daughter  of  Antonio  Zambelli :  the 
zidence  of  names  is  curious.  Antonia  was  14 
5  years  younger  than  her  husband,  having 
,  bom  on  June  1 1,  1664 :  they  were  married 
e'church  of  San  Donato  on  Aug.  24, 1699.  By 
lecond  marriage  Antonio  had  five  children : 
icesca,  bom  I7cx>,  died  1720;  Giovanni  B. 
leppe,  born  1701,  died  in  infancy;  Giovanni 
^lartino,  bom  1703,  died  1727;  Giuseppe, 
I  1 704,  became  a  priest,  and  died  at  the  age 
7  in  1781;  and  lastly  Paolo,  born  1708. 
o  was  the  only  son  of  Stradivari  who  had 
i,  and  it  ia  through  him  that  the  present 
esentatives  of  the  ^mily  trace  their  descent, 
onia  Stradivari  survived  three  of  her  children, 
died  at  the  age  of  73  on  March  3, 1 737.  Her 
»and  survived  her  only  nine  months,  when  he 
wed  her  to  the  grave  at  the  ripe  age  of  87 
3.  He  died  on  Dec.  18,  and  was  buried  on 
following  day.  In  1729  he  had  purchased  a 
al -place  in  the  great  basilica  of  San  Domenico. 
ad  formerly  belonged  to  Francesco  Villani, 
was  buried  there  in  172 1.  In  1729  the  heirs 
illani  sold  it  to  Stradivari.     It  was  situated 
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in  the  Chapel  of  the  Rosary,  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  entrance.  The  economical  habits  of  the 
fiddle-maker  are  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  he 
had  the  old  stone  recut,  the  new  inscription 
being  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  old  one,  parts 
of  which  are  still  legible.  When  the  basilica  of 
San  Domenico  was  demolished  to  make  the  new 
public  garden,  the  stone  which  marked  the 
burial-place  of  the  Stradivaris  was  spared,  and 
it  is  still  preserved  in  the  vaults  of  the  Palazzo 
dei  Tribunali. 
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Stradivari  marks  the  culminating  point  of  the 
art  of  making  stringed  instruments.  It  was  he 
who  perfected  the  model  of  the  violin  and  its 
fittings.  No  improvement  has  been  made  since 
his  time,  and  subsequent  makers  of  the  last  cen- 
tury and  a  half  have  mostly  copied  him.  The 
model  of  Cremona  had  been  developing  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  when  he  gave  it  its  final  form. 
It  is  true  that  if  we  take  the  model  of  the 
Cremona  violin  as  it  left  the  hands  of  Antonius 
Amati,  and  compare  it  with  the  patterns  of 
Nicholas  Amati  and  of  Stradivari,  we  shall  find 
that  Nicholas  Amati  had  effected  the  chief  im- 
provements, and  left  but  little  for  Stradivari  to 
do.  The  Stradivari  violin  is  an  improved  Nicholas 
Amati.  We  have  the  same  main  proportions 
and  geometrical  outline,  and,  what  is  of  equal 
or  greater  importance,  the  same  careful  me- 
chanical work  in  the  inaide  (the  blocks  and  linings 
being  made  and  fitted  on  the  same  principle  and 
with  wood  of  the  same  quality),  the  same  fine 
finish,  and  soft  lustrous  varnish.  But  in  the 
Nicholas  Amati,  though  sweet  and  resonant  in 
tone,  acoustic  considerations  did  not  predomi- 
nate over  certain  of  the  traditions  of  design : 
and  in  this  respect  his  successor  had  several 
reforms  to  effect.  Stradivari's  main  improve- 
ments consisted  (i)  In  lowering  the  height  of  the 
model,  that  is,  the  arch  of  the  belly,  and  in  alter- 
ing this  flattened  curve  to  a  more  uniform  arch, 
so  as  to  afford  greater  riBsiatance  to  the  pressure 
of  the  strings.  (2)  In  making  the  four  comer 
blocks  more  massive,  in  an  improved  method  of 
dove-tailing  the  linings  at  the  blocks,  and  in 
giving  a  greater  curvature  to  the  middle  ribs. 
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the  reiult  of  which  \a  to  nutke  the  cunres  more 
prominent  in  the  outline,  and  to  increase  the 
tennon  of  the  parts.  (3)  In  altering  the  set- 
ting of  the  Boondholes,  giving  them  a  decided 
inclination  to  each  other  at  the  top,  thus  fol- 
lowing the  general  upward  diminution  of  the 
pattern,  and  in  fixing  the  pontion  of  the  sound- 
holes  relatively  to  the  comerblocks.  (4)  In 
making  the  scroll  more  massive  and  prominent, 
thus  rendering  it  less  liable  to  split  at  the  peg- 
holes,  and  forming  more  of  a  counterpoise  in 
the  hand  of  the  player. 

In  those  violins  of  Nicholas  Amati  in  which 
the  hand  of  Stradivari  is  traceable,  the  chief 
element  of  difference  consists  in  the  scroll.  This 
is  wider  when  viewed  from  the  back,  is  lees 
deeply  scooped  in  the  volute,  and  more  rounded 
on  the  edges.  The  soundholes  are  still  those  of 
Amati,  though  with  a  slight  difference  in  the 
cutting.  In  his  own  earlier  works,  sold  under 
the  name  of  Amati,  but  made  in  all  their  parts 
by  Stradivari,  we  begin  to  trace  the  improve- 
ments just  indicated.  'At  this  point,  says 
Mr.  Hart  (« The  Violin,' p.  126).  'we  find  that 
his  whole  work  is  in  accordance  with  the  plans 
of  Amati  (not  as  seen  in  the  latter's  *  grand' 
pattern,  but  in  his  ordinary  full-sized  instru- 
ment) :  the  archinff  is  identical,  the  comers  are 
treated  similarly,  ine  soundhole  is  quite  Amati- 
like  in  form,  yet  easily  distinguished  by  its  ex- 
treme delicacv,  the  scroll  a  Uiorough  imitation 
of  Amati,  and  presenting  a  singular  contrast  to 
the  vigorous  individuality  wUch  Stradivarius 
displayed  in  this  portion  of  his  work  a  few  years 
later.  .  .  In  these  earlier  specimens  there  is  a 
singular  absence  of  handsome  wood  :  the  acous- 
tical properties  of  the  material  are  very  good, 
but  it  has  little  figure  in  it,  and  is  often  cut  on 
the  cross.*  This  cutting  on  the  cross,  which 
referii  only  to  the  back,  is  seldom  met  with  in 
Stradivari's  later  instruments,  and  it  would  ap- 
pear that  he  found  'slab*  backs  inconsistent 
with  that  depth  of  tone  which  he  desired.  Such 
are  the  marks  of  what  the  French  call  the  ama- 
iUi  Stradivarius.  These  instruments  were  made 
during  the  lifetime  of  Nicholas  Amati,  when 
none  of  his  pupils  ventured  to  deviate  much 
from  his  pattern,  and  before  Stradivari  opened 
his  own  workshop  in  the  Piazsa  San  Domenico. 

We  now  reach  the  period  when  Stradivari 
had  attained  maturity  of  experience,  and  freed 
himself  from  the  influence  of  his  master,  and 
consequently  began  to  display  his  own  origin- 
ality. This  period  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
period  between  his  taking  his  house  in  the 
I^asza  San  Domenico,  and  the  death  of  his  first 
wife  (1680-1698).  Of  the  violins  of  this  period 
Mr.  Hart  ("ITie  Violin.'  p.  137)  says,  'We  here 
observe  a  marked  advance  in  every  particular. 
The  form  is  flatter,  the  arohing  differently  treated. 
The  soundhole,  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  grace- 
fulness, reclines  more.  The  curves  of  the  middle 
bouts  are  more  extended  than  in  this  maker's 
later  instruments.  The  comers  are  brought  out, 
although  not  prominently  so.  Here,  too,  we 
notice  the  change  in  the  foimation  of  the  scroll. 
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He  suddenly  leaves  the  form  that  he  had  hitherto 
imitated,  and  follows  the  dictates  of  his  om 
fancy. .  .  The  varnish  u  very  Taried.  SomedoM 
it  is  of  a  rich  golden  colour,  deliciously  soft  and 
transparent:  in  other  instances  he  has  mod 
varnish  of  a  deeper  hue,  which  might  be  de- 
scribed as  light  red,  the  quality  of  which  u  alio 
very  beautiful.  We  find  this  vamiah  chiefly  at 
thoee  instruments  where  he  has  made  lus  bacb 
in  twY>  parts,  and  also  on  whole  backs.  Tbe 
purfling  is  narrower  than  that  afterwards  used.* 
This  second  period  (i68o>i698)  is  that  of 
Stradivari's  established  reputation.  The  repate 
of  Cremona  for  violins  was  Earopean.  NichoUi 
Amati  had  long  been  at  the  head  of  tbe  trade: 
but  he  had  in  1680  ceased  to  make  violinS)  bis 
workshop  was  broken  up,  and  his  son,  the  second 
Girolamo  of  the  family,  though  a  respectable 
maker,  did  not  succeed  to  his  father's  positJoo. 
From  the  moment  when  Stradivari  opened  bis 
violin  factory  in  1680,  the  principal  purchasers 
seem  to  have  resorted  to  it :  and  in  a  year  or 
two  his  fame  was  widely  spread.  Eariy  in  16S4 
we  find  among  his  customers  the  Countess  Cris- 
tina  Visconti,  and  no  less  a  person  than  tbe 
Grand  Duke  of  Florence  himself.  For  the  fixmer 
lady  he  made  a  viola  da  gamba  'alia  gobbs' 
(i.e.  hunchbacked,  the  upper  part  of  the  flat 
back  being  sloped  off)  with  violoncello  scroll  and 
soundholes.^  Stradivari,  it  is  probable,  was  tbe 
first  to  effect  this  improvement  in  the  viola  da 
gamba.  The  Double  Bass  had  long  been  made 
with  violoncello  soundholes  (i.e.  having  contrary 
flexures),  which  were  rendered  necessary  by  the 
increased  height  of  the  model.  Though  we  have 
none  of  Stradivari's  violas  da  gamba,  we  have 
those  of  contemporary  makers  who  followed  his 
general  models :  and  these  are  high  in  the  belly, 
like  the  double-bass,  have  violonoelb  sound- 
holes,  and  nearly  approximate  in  their  propor- 
tions to  a  reduced  double-bass.  For  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  he  made  a  complete  set  (cob- 
certo)  of  instruments  later  in  the  same  year. 
This  concerto  probably  consisted  of  two  or  pei^ 
haps  three  violins,  a  contralto  or  small  teoor 
(viola  picoola  a  quattro  corde),  a  tenore  or  large 
tenor  (viola  piu  grande)  and  a  violoncello.  The 
designs  for  the  cases  of  this  concerto,  draws 
by  Stradivari's  hand,  including  the  locks  and 
fastenings,  are  numbered  30  in  the  Marquis  Dell* 
Valle's  collection,  and  are  labelled  thus,  in  Stndi* 
vari*s  autograph :  '  Modelli  fatti  alle  Casse  del 
Concerto  de  instramenti  che  mandati  all'  grso 
ducca  di  Fiorenza  dell*  Anno  1684  11  24  giagno.' 
The  designs  for  the  shields,  which  are  surmounted 
by  a  ducal  crown,  with  angels  as  supporterB,  are 
entitled  also  in  the  maker's  autograph,  'Anni 
chi  ho  fatto  per  li  istnimenti  per  11  gran  Prindpe 
di  Toecana.'  These  autographs  reveal  some  curi- 
ous facts.  One  is,  that  Stradivari  did  not  diidaifl 
to  design  and  execute  with  his  own  hand  tbe 
inlaid  ornaments,  fittings,  and  cases  of  his  instra- 

I  The  pap«r  models  of  thts  lostrament  ar«  in  the  Ifaniab  D^ 
VElle'i  collection.  Th«jr  are  numbered  9ft  umI  liwcrttHd  'MM.  0 
Feb.  Antrt.  8t»dtTAri.  ModelU  della  Viola  da  Gamba  cite  (oMft 
fatta  p.  la  Bm  ConU  CrUtiui  VlaconU  ool  rtodiio  •  It  occhktU  U 
Vlotocoello.' 
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ments.  The  omAments  of  the  numeroiis  instru- 
ments which  he  sent  out  inlaid  with  ebony  and 
ivory  were  designed  and  executed  by  himself, 
and  when  finished  he  nmde  rubbings  of  them  for 
future  use.  A  parcel  of  these,  labelled  '  Disegni 
delli  intagli  fatti  sulli  Violini,  Violoncelii/  etc., 
and  consisting  of  rubbings  firom  the  sides  of 
■crolls  and  from  ribs,  forms  no.  29  in  the  Delia 
Yalle  collection :  and  another  parcel,  consisting  of 
cartridge  paper  models  made  for  the  metal  locks 
and  flap -staples  for  cases,  is  labelled  '  Disegni  e 
modelli  di  Sierrature  e  cordini  di  Cassetto.'  The 
collection  also  includes  Stradivari's  tools  for  im- 
pressing  arabesques,  *Stainpiti  per  arabeschi.' 
Another  fact  revealed  by  these  autographs  is 
that  Stradivari  spelt,  and  probably  spoke,  his 
native  tongue  very  imperfectly.  In  the  year 
1687  Stradivari  executed  another  order  for  an 
ornamented  concerto  of  instruments.  This  con- 
certo was  made  for  the  Spanish  crown,  and  the 
Tioloncello  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  King 
of  Spain.  The  instruments  were  inlaid  with 
ivory  in  the  purfling,  with  intaglio  work  on  the 
aides  and  scroll.  A  violin  of  this  concerto, 
formerly  belonging  to  Ole  Bull,  and  afterwards 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Charles  Plowden,  is 
eng^ved  in  Mr.  Hart's  book,  plate  18.  Mr. 
Hart  deecribes  this  set  of  instruments  as  a 
*  quatuor/  but  it  probably  consisted  of  at  least 
five,  like  that  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
there  being  two  violas,  one  a  contralto,  the  other 
B  tenor. 

As  Stradivari  notes  on  some  of  his  patterns 
that  the  instruments  were  made  expressly  to  order 
(*alla  posta,*  or  in  some  cases  *  espressamente,')  it 
may  be  inferred  that  he  also  kept  up  a  stock  for 
general  sale.  It  seems  that  when  he  received 
an  order  for  a  new  instrument  firom  a  customer 
of  distinction,  he  would  sometimes  design  an 
entirely  new  model,  construct  a  wooden  mould 
(forma)  in  accordance  with  the  design,  and  make 
a  complete  set  of  working  drawings,  embracing 
the  scroll,  handle,  soundholes,  comers,  bridge, 
and  tailpiece.  Each  mould  (a  block  of  maple 
somewhat  less  than  an  inch  in  thickness,  with 
spaces  left  in  the  outlines  for  the  comer  and 
top  and  bottom  blocks),  was  carefully  dated  and 
marked  with  a  letter  or  letters  indicating  the 
character  of  the  pattern.  The  working  draw- 
ings were  marked  with  the  same  letters,  and 
put  away  for  future  use.  Thus  a  mould  for  a 
long  tenor  of  the  smaller  pattern  is  dated  '  A  di 
4  Ottobre  1690,*  and  marked  CV.  It  is  de- 
scribed, *  Forrna  nuova  per  il  Contralto  ossia 
Viola  a  quattro  corde  &tta  alia  posta  per  il 
Gran  Principe  di  Toecana  ossia  di  Firenze.* 
(Delia  Valle  Collection,  no.  2.)  The  working 
drawings  are  dated  four  days  later,  and  labelled 
thus  :  '  1690,  4<^  8bre  in  Cremona,  Antonio 
Stradivario.  Misure  p.  li  manici  occhietti  cantoni 
topette  ponticelli  e  cordeli  p.  il  Contraldo  ossia 
Viola  pioola  fatta  espressamente  p.  il  gran 
Principe  della  Toscana  sulla  forma  CV.'  Con- 
currently with  this  contralto  Stradivari  designed 
a  large  tenor  on  a  similar  principle :  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  this  contralto  and  tenor  were 


members  of  a  second  complete  concerto  of  instru- 
ments for  which  he  had  received  an  order.  The 
drawings  for  the  laige  tenor,  dated  the  same  day, 
are  labelled  thus :  '  1690  4  8bre  in  Cremona. 
Antonio  Stradivario.  Misure  p.  li  manici  oc- 
chietti cantoni  e  topette  ponticelli  tavolette  e 
cordeli  p.  ii  Tenore  ossia  Viola  piu  grande  iatta 
espressamente  p.  il  (rran  Principe  della  Toscana 
sulla  forma  TV.*  The  lettering  CV  and  TV  on 
these  moulds  evidently  means  '  Contralto  Viola* 
and  *  Tenore  Viola.'  Probably  the  maker  in- 
tended these  patterns  to  be  his  standing  models, 
his  contralto  and  tenor  violas  par  excellence. 
A  separate  drawing  for  the  soundholes  of  the 
contralto  is  inscribed  'Musura  giusta  per  il  occhi 
dello  contrato  fatto  alia  posta  per  il  Gran 
Principe  di  Toscana  A  di  4  Octob.  1690*  (no.  18). 

The  Della  Valle  collection  includes  another 
tenor  mould  and  no  less  than  eleven  violin  moulds. 
One  of  the  latter  is  marked  '  SL  *  and  dated  'A 
di  9  Nov.  1 691 '  (no.  3).  This  is  long  and 
narrow :  *  SL*  probably  stands  for  'Stretto  Lungo.' 
Another  (no.  6)  is  marked  *  B,*  and  dated  '  1693.' 
B  probably  stands  for  '  Basso,*  or  '  flat  *  model. 
This  mould  of  the  '  B  *  pattern  was  the  maker*8 
fiivourite.  The  surface  of  the  mould  is  worn 
away  with  much  use,  and  there  is  a  memorandum 
that  the  maker  used  it  for  a  violin  as  late  as 
1736,  his  86th  or  87th  year.  Another  (no.  7) 
is  also  marked  'B,*  and  dated  *A.  di  3  C^iugno 
1692.'  Two  others  (nos.  i  and  5)  are  dated 
several  years  later :  the  first  is  marked  '  S ' 
(stretto),  and  inscribed  'A  di  ao.  1 703.  Settembre*; 
the  other  marked  *P,'  and  dated  'A  35  Feb.  1 705,' 
with  the  maker's  name  'Antonio  Stradivari,*  is 
somewhat  shorter  and  more  confined  in  design 
than  usual,  and  the  'P*  evidently  stands  for 
'Piccolo'  (small  pattern).  Another  violin  mould 
is  marked  'T*  with  no  date  (no.  4).  There  is  also 
a  mould  for  a  child's  violin  with  the  blocks  at- 
tached, accompanied  by  an  exquisite  drawing 
of  the  belly  on  cartridge  paper. 

These  long  and  narrow  moulds,  dated  after  1690, 
lead  us  to  an  innovation  in  the  pattern  peculiar  to 
Stradivari  among  the  classical  makers.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  he  began  to  make  instru- 
ments of  greater  length,  which  the  French  call 
*  longuets,'  and  known  in  England  as  *  long  Strads.* 
Mr.  Hart  says  of  these, '  We  have  a  totally  dif- 
ferently constructed  instrument :  it  is  less  graceful, 
although  there  is  no  absence  of  the  masterly 
hand  throughout  the  work.  It  has  received  the 
title  of  "  long  Strad,'*  not  firom  increased  length, 
as  its  name  would  imply,  but  firom  the  appearance 
of  additional  length  which  its  narrowness  gives 
it,  and  which  is  particularly  observable  between 
the  soundholes.'  This  excellent  critic  of  violins 
here  appears  to  fall  into  a  slight  confusion. 
These  observations  apply  to  the  narrow  violins 
made  on  the  'S*  or  'Stretto*  (narrow)  moulds,  of 
the  normal  length,  but  diminished  breadtli.  These 
are  less  uncommon  than  the  true  *long  Strad' 
(Lungo),  specimens  of  which  the  writer  has  seen ; 
they  are  of  the  normal  width  or  only  a  trifle 
under  it,  and  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  inch  longer 
than  the  normal  length,  this  extra  length  being 
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eqiikll/  diatributed  on  either  aide  at  ths  bridge. 
The  neck  reiiuirea  to  be  lengthened  in  the  Fame 

troportioni  hence  the  atoji  becuinea  appreciably 
inger.  The  true '  long  Slndi'  nre  remukitble  for 
pover  of  tone,  but  Are  for  the  above  reuon  less 
eaaily  handled:  aud  hen<:e  the  pattern  never 
came  into  general  nae.  Sume.  if  not  all  of  them, 
were  probably  made  on  the  'SL'  (Stretto  Lunga) 
mould  or  1691  :  one  very  fine  ipecimeD,  formerly 
in  the  poeaeaaioD  of  Lord  Falmouth,  ja  datml 
1691.  The  'SL' pattern  waa  occasionally  naed  by 
the  maker  in  hi^  mature  yeara,  but  i«  leaa  fre- 
quent after  1700. 

The  nineties  nere  with  Stradivari  a  decade  of 
bold  eiperiment  in  other  reapectu.     SoinBtimes 
he   altered  the  curves  of  the  back  and  belly ; 
Dcca«)onally  be  innovated  in  the  thlckaesses,  s<>i 
of  his  expcrinieata,  aa  more  than  one  purchas 
of  a  haiidsDiue  and  unspoiled  violin  Imows  to  1 
coat,  being  eufficirntly  uufurtunate.     He  made 
Bfliiie  violins  with  bellies  so  thin  that  they  are 
uselesa  for  the  higher  pitch  and  increased  presaure 
of  modem  playing,  and  miint  eitliev  be  furtified 
with  new  wood  or  laid  on  the  ahelf  aa  curiosities. 
These  vnrioua   experiments   enabled  the  maker 
til   fix   deHnitely   tbe   principles   on   which    the 
fiddles  of  hie  thirl  and  beat  period  (i6yS-T7iS] 

This  third 

e  in  all  reapecta  hia  beat.     The  culminnting 


Stradivari,  once  the  property  of  M.  Alard, 
afterwarda  of  Mr.  Adua.  'From  about  1700.' 
wrilea  Mr.  Hart,  p.  131,  'his  inslruinenta  ahniv 
to  us  much  of  what  rotlnwa  later.  The  outline 
is  changed,  but  the  curves  blending  into  one 
another  nre  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  The  cor- 
nera  are  treated  difTerently.  The  wood  need  for 
the  backs  and  sides  ia  meat  handeeme,  having  a 
broad  curl.  The  scrolla  are  of  bold  conception, 
and  finely  executed.'  It  must  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  differencea  of  construction  between  this 
third  and  beat  period,  and  the  preceding,  aro 
minute  in  the  extreme.  The  modelling  b  much 
the  same,  the  sixe  and  general  design  remain 
unaltered.  Stradivari,  in  fnct.  kept  the  actual 
moulds  ijormi)  of  the  preceding  penod  conatantly 
tn  use.  It  ia  true  Ihnt  he  added  new  ones  to  his 
stock,  t.ij.  that  dated  170,;  above  mentioned. 
But  it  ia  obvious  that  hia  old  'B'  [fnmo.  flat) 
moulds  were  constantly  in  use:  the  majority  of 
the  violins  of  thia  lost  peiiod  aeem  to  have  been 
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the  neck  of  this  be  put  away  thus  laVlIed 
'  Mu>ura  del  manico  del  Violoncello  Ordinario. 
manichii  della  longezza  delta  Violn  della  Signcvi 
CrisCiaa  Viaconti  latta  in  1 707.'  From  thla  it 
would  appear  that  ha  considered  thia  viola  ii 
gamba  neck  equally  oilapted  to  tbe  ordinarj 
violoncello,  from  which  it  would  follow  that  Ui« 
body  wai  of  tbe  size  of  an  ordinary  Tioloncelli), 
or  considerably  larger  than  the  ordinAry  vloli 
da  gamba.  In  1716  )ie  made  new  models  lura 
violoncello  (Delia  ViiUe  Collection,  no.  16I,  per- 
haps the  same  which  in  tliin  year,  according  h> 
tbe  Arisi  MS!J.,  he  made  for  the  Duke  of  M<~ 
deno.  In  tbe  same  year  be  made  a  twelit- 
■tringed  viola  d'amore  (six  i<ut  etriisga,  and  ni 
wire  atrinfis),  the  pattern  of  which  he  iusi^bed 
-Modelli  della  Viola  d'Amore  a  12  Cotde  Eatti 
nell  mese  di  Cienaio  dell'  anno  BiKeatile  mdccivl' 
This  is  a  choice  specimen  of  Strailivari'a  speliing: 
by 'Cienaio'  he  meaiia  'Gennaio,'  or  Januarf- 
A  choicer  one  still,  in  which  the  grammar  riisli 
the  spelling,  is  tbe  inscription  on  the  patleriia  of 
aome  instrument  made  for  the  Marquis  Car- 
bonelli :  'Ijui  dentro  questi  desingni  che  sono 
qui  dentro  sforati  sonn  quelli  cLe  se  falto  al 
lU'ino.  Sig.  Marcheae  Carbonelli  dl  Montoia' 
<Della  Vallo  Collection,  no.  17).'  In  i;io 
Stradivari  made  a  concerto  of  instrutnenis  (prt^ 

which  he  intended  as  a  present  for  the  King  of 
Spain  on  the  occasion  of  hia  passing  thnmgli 
(>emona.  He  was  dissiioiled  from  executing  tbu 
intention,  and  tbe  inatruments  remained  in  bii 
poBsession. 

During  this  final  period,  1700-1718,  we  W 
little  variation  in  the  genemi  pattern  and  dimeii< 
sions  of  Stradivari's  instruments.  He  probably 
nsed  only  two  or  three  moulds.  Such  varintioe 
aa  there  is  liea  chieHy  in  the  breadth,  a  few 


s  astonishing.  In 
1 701,  OS  we  learn  from  the  MSS.  of  DeKiderio 
Ariel,  he  made  two  violins  and  a  violoncello  by 
order  of  the  Governor  uf  Cremona,  to  be  sent  aa 
preeenta  to  the  Duke  of  Alba.  In  1707  tbe  Mai^ 
<luiB  Dcaiderio  Cleri  sent  by  order  of  Charles  III. 
of  Spain  a  commiBsion  to  Stnutivari  to  make  six 
vioiins,  two  tenors,  and  one  violoncello  for  the 
royal  orchestra.  In  the  same  year  he  made  for 
the  Countess  Criatina  Vieconti  a  new  viola  da 
gamba  alia  goblia.     Tbe  cartridge  patterns 
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1708,  tlie  property  of  Dr.  William  Huggins, 
F.R.S.  has  been  selected  for  illaBtration. 

From  1725  to  1730  (between  the  uiaker's  75th 
and  80th  years)  his  instruments  are  generally 
supposed  to  deteriorate.  There  are  certainly 
many  bearing  his  name  very  different  from  those 
of  the  maker's  prime.  The  model  is  somewhat 
higher,  the  result  being  less  brilliancy  in  the 
tone :  the  scroll  and  the  wood  generally  is 
heavier,  the  varnish  is  darker,  and  the  work  less 
finished.  For  the  following  equally  artistic  and 
scientific  comparison  of  the  violin  of  1708  with 
one  of  1726,  which  may  be  taken  as  f^ur  speci- 
mens of  the  second  and  third  periods  respectively, 
the  writer  is  indebted  to  the  joint  labours  of 
Dr.  Huggins,  F.R.S.,  and  Mrs.  Huggins. 

'The  violin  of  1708  weighs  |  lb.,  that  of  1726 
I  lb.  The  fittings  may  have  something  to  do 
with  this  difference;  but  the  1726  violin  is 
heavier  in  itself.  The  violin  of  1 708  has  higher 
sides  and  flatter  curves  in  the  belly  and  back 
than  that  of  1726.  The  general  form  of  the 
1 708  violin  is  much  more  masterly  than  that  of 
the  1726  one,  which  is  rather  *'  waspy  "  looking. 
The  parts  of  the  form  of  the  1708  violin  are 
**  brought  thoroughly  well  together,*'  as  an  artist 
would  say ;  and  it  gives  the  idea  of  being  at  once 
larger  and  more  powerful  and  at  the  same  time 
more  graceful  than  the  1726  instrument.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  two  violins  are  of  almost  the 
same  form  and  size,  as  they  fit  nicely  into  the 
same  case.^  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
as  to  the  artistic  justice  of  the  above  observations, 
and  the  matter  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  how 
much  form  de^^ends  upon  very  delicate  modifica- 
tions of  line — modifications  which  it  will  almost 
baffle  even  a  trained  eye  to  detect  at  any  one 
point,  but  which  in  the  aggregate  tell  at  a  glance. 
An  art  homologue  occurs  in  delicate  painting, 
where  refined  modifications  of  colour  must  be 
effected  by  touches  which  the  painter  can  only 
feel  he  is  laying  on,  but  cannot  see  until,  after  a 
time,  he  becomes  conscious  of  a  subtle  change  of 
colour  where  he  has  been  working. 

*The  purfling  of  the  1726  violin  is  much  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  1708  one.  The  backs  of 
both  violins  are  in  one  piece,  but  the  back  wood 
of  the  1726  one  is  small  and  insignificant  in 
"curl"  and  in  markings  generally.  The  wood 
of  the  belly  of  the  1726  one  is  in  two  pieces. 

'The  tone  of  the  1726  violin  is  quite  without 
the  grandeur  and  brilliancy  of  that  of  170S. 
There  is  no  reserve  of  force  about  that  of  the 
1726  one:  the  tone  seems  to  come  all  at  once, 
and  very  readily.  It  has  much  beauty,  without 
having  beauty  of  such  commanding  quality  that 
at  once  one  is  led  captive.  It  is  almost  all  music, 
but  not  without  just  a  trace  of  what  is  very 
noticeable  in  some  early  Stradivarius  violins,  viz. 
a  certain  confusion  of  utterance  of  any  given  note 
as  if  (to  borrow  the  language  of  optics)  the  tone 
had  not  all  "come  to  focus  '*  perfectly.  No  deep 
many-sided  nature  could  find  complete  satisfac- 
tion in  the  tone  of  the  1726  violin,  its  capacity 

>  Thin  It  apptretitlj  the  result  of  ihelr  being  made  In  the  Mine 
mould. 
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for  response   to   varying    mental   states  is  too 
limiteil. 

*  The /-holes  and  the  scroll  in  the  1708  violin 
are  much  more  subtle  and  free  in  curve  than 
those  of  the  1726  one.  The  subtlety  of  curve 
makes  them  of  course  interesting,  for  the  interest 
of  form  de|)ends  largely  upon  the  stimulating 
mysteriousness  which  arises  when  they  vary  from 
the  simple  curve.  The  freedom  of  the  curve  is 
also  an  important  factor  in  the  pleasure  induced 
by  the  sight  of  a  fine  violin  :  such  freedom  con- 
veying the  idea  of  masterly  ease,  and  the  eye 
being  carried  on  without  the  irritating  checks 
occasioned  by  lines  wanting  in  freedom.  There 
is  however  freedom  and  freedom.  The  freedom 
of  Stradivarius  at  his  best  is  as  the  freedom  of 
Gothic  architecture,  not  as  that  of  Classical,  it 
impresses  one  as  an  expression  of  unfettered 
aspiration  not  of  ordered  repetition.  The  scroll 
of  the  1 708  violin  would  not  go  so  well  with  the 
1726  violin  as  its  own  scroll.  Stradivarius  seems 
to  have  been  an  artist  gifted  with  rare  powers  of 
harmony  as  well  as  of  melody  in  form ;  t.  e.  every 
part  of  his  violins  is  always  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  rest.  Upon  the  whole  the  form  of  the 
17:6  violin  may  be  said  to  show  a  very  consider- 
able decadence  from  that  of  1 708.* 

How  far  Stradivari  is  personally  responsible 
for  this  decadence  it  is  now  impossible  to  say. 
The  fashion  of  the  period,  preferring  the  Stainer 
model,  perhaps  demanded  greater  height  in  the 
belly  and  back,  and  greater  massiveness  in  the 
wood  :  and  it  is  certain  that  to  some  of  these 
instruments  he  refused  the  direct  authorisation 
of  his  mime.  In  many  instruments  of  this  period 
the  label  of  Stradivari  is  inserted ;  but  in  others 
of  them  a  ticket  appears,  indicating,  as  the  fact  is, 
that  these  violins  were  made  under  his  general 
direction  by  other  hands  ('  sub  discipline  Antonii 
Stradiuarii,  Cremome,  17  ,*  in  very  small  type). 
The  workmanship  of  these  instruments  is  generally 
attributable  to  his  sons  Omobono  and  Francesco. 
Occasionally,  however,  we  have  a  genuine  product 
of  the  great  master's  old  age,  such  as  the  fine  violin 
belonpng  to  Mr.  Wiener,  dated  1732,  'de  Anni 
82.'  The  productivity  of  Stradivari  in  the  latter 
half  of  his  life  has  been  mentioned.  There  cannot 
he  much  less  than  a  thousand  of  his  instruments, 
most  of  them  of  this  period,  still  existing,  and  of 
the  ordinary  kind — violins,  tenors,  and  basses. 
Some  have  disappeared:  e.g.  we  know  that  he 
made  many  viols^  da  gamba,  though  none  of  them, 
so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  are  in  existence.^ 
We  know  that  he  also  made  a  great  number  of 
kits,  guitars,  lutes,  theorbos,  lyres,  and  man- 
dolins, which  having  become  curiosities,  are  not 
frequently  in  the  channel  of  trade.  For  all 
these  instruments  he  made  fittings  and  c&ses. 
On  the  fittings  he  bestowed  peculiar  pains.  The 
Delia  Valle  collection  contains  several  of  his 
tailpieces  which  were  never  used.  These  are  of 
maple,  carefully  proporlioned,  of  an  oblong  shapv, 
and  finely  finished.  They  are  apparently  made 
out  of  blocks  of  wood  similar  to  fingerboards. 

I  The  Maseam  of  the  Paris  Coas^rratotre  contains  a  beautiful 
fragment  of  the  head  of  a  vioSa  da  gawba  of  Stradivari  (No.  lll>. 
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Hu  fingerboards  were  also  of  maple,  and  were 
■ometimes  handAomely  inlaid.  Some  specimens 
of  his  fittings,  removed  from  the  instruments  by 
Vuillaume  and  Gand,  were  presented  by  them 
to  the  Museum  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where 
they  may  still  be  seen  (nos.  6,  lo,  114, 115). 

in  another  important  detail  of  the  violin, 
the  bridge,  Stradivari  effected  the  final  im- 
provement: and  it  may  be  said  that  he  has  a 
monument  in  every  violin  bridge  in  the  world. 
Before  the  Amatis,  ihe  bridge  had  been  cut 
almost  at  haphazard*  The  Amatis  reduced  it 
to  something  approaching  ihe  present  normal 
form  (see  the  engravings  in  F^tis,  Antoine  Stra- 
divari, p.  95),  but  Stradivari  made  the  final 
alteration.  This  consisted  in  abandoning,  for 
the  lower  half  of  the  bridge,  the  princifde  of. 
the  arch,  and  substituting  for  it  a  firm  bar  rest- 
ing on  a  foot  near  each  end.  The  upper  part  of 
the  bridge  is  an  arch,  formed  by  the  *  heart*  or 
central  hole;  and  by  means  of  the  massive  bar 
below,  the  vibrations  excited  by  the  strings  in 
this  arched  upper  part  are  regulated,  and  trans- 
mitted by  the  feet  to  the  body  of  the  instru- 
ment. Slight  as  the  improvement  seems,  it  was 
a  great  discovery :  and  since  his  time  the  form 
of  the  bridge  has  never  been  changed.  [See 
Bridge.]  So  important  is  the  bridge  to  the 
violin,  that  had  Stradivari  effected  noUiing  else, 
this  would  have  been  sufficient  to  nuike  him 
famous.  Another  great  service  which  he  rendered 
to  violin-making  consisted  in  fixing  the  exact  shape 
of  the  soundholes  and  their  relation  to  the  comer 
blocks.  Fortunately  we  have  preserved  in  the 
Delia  Valle  collection  (no.  25),  in  the  great 
m)iker*s  own  autograph,  his  rule  for  placing  the 
soundholes.  It  is  inscribed  *Regola  per  collo- 
care  le  ff  delli  Violini,  Viole,  Violoncelli.'  The 
explanation  of  this  is,  that  it  was  one  of  the 
fixed  principles  of  Stradivari,  in  which  he  dif- 
fered from  his  predecessors,  that  the  same  laws 
governed  the  proportions  of  all  members  of  the 
violin  family,  as 
distinguished  from 
the  viol  family, 
which  includes  the 
viola  da  gamba  and 
double-bass,  and  is 
governed  by  other 
proportions.  The 
diagram  is  adapted 
to  the  mould  '  P,* 
which,  as  noted 
above,  indicates 
'Piccolo'  or 'small 
pattern,*  and  was 
made  on  Feb.  25, 

1705. 

This  diagram  af- 
fords an  interesting 

problem  to  students  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
violin.  Whatever  the  rule  may  be,  the  sound- 
holes  of  Stradivari  are  all  traced  in  accordance 
with  it.  The  writer  has  his  own  solution  of  the 
])roblem,  but  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  pre- 
sent article. 
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The  fine  toAe  and  the  lasting  wear  of  Stra£- 
vari*s  instruments  undoubtedly  depend  on  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  mechanical  psrt 
of  the  work  is  executed.  A  good  violin  is  like 
a  good  watch :  all  its  'works'  must  be  of  per- 
fect materials,  and  accurately  put  together. 
Nothing  could  be  more  perfect  than  the  intenul 
finish  of  the  violins  of  StradivarL  The  wood  ' 
selected  is  solid,  sound,  and  sonorous.  The  pine 
is  of  the  best  quality  from  Switzerljuid  and  the 
Trentino :  the  thicknesses  and  the  lines  of  the 
pattern  are  all  determined  with  scientific  sc- 
curacy:  the  inner  framework,  consisting  of  the 
blocks  and  linings,  is  of  willow  from  the  banki 
of  the  Po  about  Cremona.  It  is  solidly  con- 
structed, and  the  bridge  and  apundholes  are  so 
arranged  as  to  produce  by  its  aid  a  powerfbl 
vibration  of  the  belly  under  the  strings.  The 
external  finish  equally  exhibits  marks  of  high 
mechanical  excellence.  The  purfling  is  executed 
with  a  precision  which  cannot  be  appreciated 
without  a  magnifying  glass.  The  lines  are  sd- 
mirably  firm  and  perfect,  and  fully  display  thai 
mastery  of  curves  in  which  Stradivari  was  pre- 
eminent. And  here  may  be  noticed  a  singidsr 
freak  in  which  the  great  maker  occasionally  in- 
dulged. Instead  of  cutting  the  several  outlines 
of  the  fiddle  and  those  of  the  scroll  and  sound- 
holes  to  the  usual  curves,  Stradivari  in  some  in- 
stances made  these  outiines  polygonal,  being 
composed  of  a  series  of  short  stnight  lines.  1^ 
purfling  follows  the  polygonal  outline,  and  is  sbo 
polygonal.  It  is  hard  to  see  what  motive  he 
can  have  had  in  producing  these  singular  in- 
struments, except  to  show  his  extraordinary 
skill  as  a  purfler.  Viewed  horn,  a  certain  dis- 
tance, these  instruments  exhibit  the  ordinsry 
appearance.  The  Marquis  Delia  Valle  has  a 
viola,  and  Mr.  Vonwiller,  a  violin,  of  this  pe- 
culiar pattern. 

The  varnish  used  by  Stradivari  in  his  earlier 
years  is  similar  to  that  of  Nicholas  Amata,  in 
texture  and  in  the  method  of  applying  it.  In 
colour  there  is  this  difference,  that  Stradivari 
avoids  the  favourite  brownish  tint  of  Amati, 
and  generally  employs  a  more  or  less  pronounced 
yellow.  It  is  oil  varnish  of  a  soft  and  penetrating 
nature,  apparently  permeating  the  wood  to  some 
depth  beneath  the  surface,  so  that  when  the 
body  of  the  varnish  is  worn  off  the  colour  and 
substance  appear  to  remain.  After  1684  he 
began  to  use  a  thicker  and  more  lustrous  varnish 
of  a  reddish  tint ;  and  this  colour  he  ultimately 
employed  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  The  staring 
effect  of  the  red  tint  on  the  back  of  the  fiddle 
seems  to  have  suggested  to  Stradivari  the  device 
of  *  breaking  up  *  the  varnish  on  the  back,  thu 
imitating  the  effect  of  wear.  When  employed  by 
a  skilful  workman  this  device  lends  great  addi- 
tional beauty  to  the  work  in  the  oonnoisMur's 
eye :  and  the  example  has  been  generally  fol- 
lowed. '  Breaking-up*  is  a  peculiar  and  difficalt 
branch  of  the  vamisher*s  art.  Many  good  makers 
.have  failed  in  it :  next  to  Stradivari,  VuilUome 
succeeded  best.  In  the  instruments  of  his  latest 
years  Stradivari  sometimes  reverted  to  the  brovn 
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tint  which  was  fashionable  in  his  youth.  These 
may  have  been  varnished  by  his  son,  whose  in- 
struments generally  exhibit  this  brown  colour. 
Stradivaii  occasionally  gave  his  finest  instru- 
ments several  coats  of  fine  pure  oil  varnish, 
polishing  each  coat  as  soon  as  dry.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  coats  are  fewer  and  thinner,  and  the 
writer  has  seen  an  instrument  sent  forth  into  the 
world  by  the  great  maker  with  the  size  barely 
covered.  Perhaps  the  customer  could  not  wait 
for  the  varnishing.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
Stradivari  instruments  are  remarkable  for  ex- 
cellence of  varnish.  It  is  a  fact  not  very 
generally  known  that  Stradivari  occasionally 
varnished  his  instruments  with  spirit-varnish. 
This  is  much  more  easily  applied  and  dries 
more  quickly  than  oil  varnish,  and  from  the 
▼ery  general  employment  of  it  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  it  would  seem  that  most 
violin-makers  hailed  its  discovery  as  a  boon. 
The  better  class  of  makers  tried  it  and  aban- 
doned it,  discovering  probably  that  it  did  not 
answer  so  well  in  the  end,  though  cheaper,  and 
more  easily  applied. 

Though  Stradivari,  as  has  been  observed,  made 
instruments  of  all  sorts,  his  fame  rests  on  those 
of  the  violin  tribe,  i. «.  violins,  violas  and  violon- 
cellos. A  few  of  his  kits  exist :  a  fine  specimen 
is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire 
(no.  6i).  It  is  of  large  size,  and  belongs  to  the 
best  period,  being  dated  1717.  ClapiMon,  who 
purchased  it  in  1858.  introduced  in  hb  comic 
opera  'Les  trois  Nicolas*  a  gavotte  specially 
written  for  this  instrument,  the  solo  part  in  which 
was  played  by  Groisilles,  and  produced  a  singularly 
brilliant  effect.  A  remarkably  fine  mandolin  with 
a  carved  head,  formerly  the  property  of  J.  B. 
Vuillaume,  still  exists  in  Paris.  A  beautiful 
guitar  of  his  make,  dated  1680,  was  in  this 
country  in  1881.  The  rose  of  the  guitar  being 
filled  with  a  mass  of  delicate  tracery,  in  the  style 
of  a  circular  flamboyant  window,  the  inside  is  not 
open  to  view, and  the  maker  therefore  cut  his  name 
with  the  knife  on  the  back  of  the  peg-box.^ 


His  larger  instruments  of  the  violin  tribe 
(violas  and  violoncellos)  are  liable  to  the  charge 
of  being  merely  magnified  fiddles.  In  this  re- 
spect Stradivari  set  an  example  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  makers.  However  correct  in 
theory,  it  is  commonly  considered  that  as  regards 
the  viola  this  principle  is  a  failure ;  for  violas  of 
older  models  have  a  better  effect  in  a  quartet 
than  those  of  Stradivari.     The  tone  is  rich  and 

I  For  a  faeKlmn«  of  this  lnt«re«tinff  Iiucrlptton  the  writer  la  in- 
debted to  Kr.  Arthur  Hill,  of  ihe  flnn  or  Hill  A  Sous,  Wardour 
Street. 


'  thick,*  but  deficient  in  liquidity :  this  character 
is  evidently  the  result  of  shallowness  in  the  ribs, 
and  consequent  shortness  in  the  soundpost.  We 
have,  however,  little  opportunity  of  judging  of  the 
effect  of  Stradivari's  large  violas,  most  of  which 
have  been  cut  down  to  the  size  of  the  contralto. 
Stradivari's  theory  broke  down  conspicuously 
when  he  applied  it  to  the  violoncello.  The 
violoncello  absolutely  requires  a  greater  height 
in  the  ribs,  in  proportion  to  the  lengtli,  than 
the  violin.  Stradivari,  in  endeavouring  to  re- 
duce the  violoncello  in  this  respect  to  the  pro- 
portions of  the  violin,  sometimes  made  instru- 
ments which  are  very  defective  in  tone,  and  can 
only  be  cured  by  increasing  the  height  of  the 
ribs.  The  violoncellos  are  of  two  sizra,  and  the 
larger  is  now  as  scarce  as  the  lai^  violas.  The 
celebrated  bass  of  Servais,  now  belonging  to 
M.  Servais,  jun.,  is  a  rare  specimen.  Those  of 
Signore  Piatti  and  Herr  Hausmann  should  ali>o 
be  mentioned.  The  smaller  basses  are  too  nar- 
row, and  their  tone  is  thin,  approaching  that  of 
the  viola  da  gamba.  The  violoncello  of  the 
younger  Duport,  now  in  the  possession  of  M. 
Franchomme,  is  of  this  small  pattern.  These 
smaller  instruments  are  easier  to  handle,  and  are 
on  that  account  preferred  by  some  players.  The 
larger  ones  have  a  much  finer  tone.  These 
larger  basses  were  originally  constructed  for  use 
in  the  concerto,  whether  *da  chiesa*  or  *da 
camera,*  the  narrower  ones  being  appropriated 
to  solo  music. 

Double-basses  of  Stradivari  are  rare;'  and 
there  are  probably  at  present  none  in  this 
country.  Dragonetti  had  one,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  his  favourite  instrument. 
Count  Ludovico  Melzi  has  a  fine  specimen,  of 
high  model,  and  very  broad.  The  lower  angles 
of  the  middle  bouts  are  rounded  off,  apparently 
to  avoid  injury. 

The  fine  tone  of  the  Stradivari  violins  testifies  to 
the  substantial  value  of  the  improvements  which 
he  effected  in  the  pattern.  It  is  invariably 
bright,  sweet,  full  and  equable.  It  is  also  easily 
yielded,  or,  in  the  common  phrase,  '  comes  out  * 
freely  under  the  bow.  Nicholas  Amati,  and  the 
earlier  Guamieris,  produced  instruments  which 
charm  by  their  softness  rather  than  by  their 
power:  in  Joseph  Guamieri  everything  yields 
to  sonority  and  depth.  But  against  all  other 
violins,  a  good  Stradivari  bears  off  the  palm  for 
general  excellence  of  tone,  as  well  as  for  beauty 
and  durability :  and  all  succeeding  generations 
of  fiddle-makers  have  acknowledged  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Stradivari  model  by  copying  it. 
The  majority  of  the  violins  made  during  the  last 
century  and  a  half,  of  all  sorts,  from  the  best 
productions  of  Lupot,  Fendt,  Pressenda,  and 
Vuillaume,  down  to  the  common  fiddles  of 
Mirecourt  and  Neukirchen,  manufacturtjd  by 
the  gross  and  sold  for  a  few  shillings,  are  Stradi- 
vari copies.  The  most  accomplished  maker  can 
invent  nothing  better:    the    dullest   workman 

9  Sig.  Lombardlnt  mh  StradiTui  made  '«»«  im/mHa  di  vlolini. 
alqmamti  contrabusi,  muM  TlolouceUI,  Tlvle.  chitarre.  lluti  e  tuan- 
dorle.' 
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cannot  fail  to  make  a  tolerable  fiddle,  if  he 
follows  his  model  as  well  as  he  can.  But  there 
is  a  great  gulf  between  the  master  and  the  best 
of  his  imitators.  No  man  who  ever  livetl,  dur- 
ing this  century  and  a  half,  has  been  able  to 
make  a  fiddle  which  could  possibly  be  mistaken 
by  a  practised  eye  for  the  work  of  Stradivari. 

Of  the  person  of  Stradivari  we  have  some 
traditional  notices.  According  to  F^tis,  Pol- 
ledro,  first  violin  in  the  royal  orchestra  at  Turin, 
to  whose  encouragement  we  owe  the  fine  pro- 
ductions of  Pressenda.  used  to  say  that  his 
master  had  known  Stradivari,  and  was  fond  of 
talking  about  him.  PoUedro's  master  was  Pug- 
nani,  bom  in  1727,  ten  years  only  before  Stradi- 
vari's death,  and  he  could  therefore  only  have 
seen  him  as  a  child.  According  to  him  Stradi- 
vari was  tall  and  thin.  He  usually  wore  a  white 
woollen  cap  in  winter,  and  a  cotton  one  in  sum- 
mer ;  over  his  clothes,  while  at  work,  he  wore  a 
white  leather  apron:  and  ns  he  was  always  at 
work  his  costume  varied  but  little.  He  had 
acquired  more  than  a  competence  by  labour  and 
frugality ;  and  it  was  a  proverb  in  Cremona, 
'  Ricco  come  Stradivari*  (Rich  as  Stradivari). 
The  superior  position  in  life  taken  by  his  de- 
scendants bears  this  out.  La  Houssaie,  the 
celebrated  French  violinist  (bom  1735),  whom 
F^tis  knew  in  youth,  and  who  visited  Cremona 
a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Stradivari,  told 
Ft^tis  that  the  price  at  which  Stradivari  sold  his 
violins  was  foui  louis  d*or  each — a  sum  which 
would  probably  have  purchased  as  much  in 
Cremona  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  as  ten 
times  that  amount  now.^  Cervetto.  an  Italian 
musician  in  London  in  the  last  century,  is  said  to 
have  received  a  coniitignroent  of  Stradivari  violins 
for  sale,  but  to  have  returned  them,  not  being 
able  to  dispose  of  tiiem  for  the  price  asked,  which 
was  £4  a-piece.  The  Btr)ry  is  probable  enough, 
for  though  the  '  C;^mona '  violin  was  popular  in 
London  in  the  last  century,  we  find  in  English 
literature  of  that  period  no  trace  of  the  name  of 
Stnulivari. 

Though  fiddle-making  is  an  art  which  runs  in 
families,  it  is  certain  that  the  best  makers  are 
the  most  original,  and  that  the  most  original 
makers  are  those  who  did  not  inherit  their 
trade;  Stradivari,  Stainer,  Fortiter,  Pressenda, 
and  Benjamin  Banks,  are  prominent  instances. 
Only  one  of  the  two  fiddle-making  sons  of  Stra- 
divari, Francesco  and  Omobono,  inherited  any  of 
the  father's  ability,  and  this  was  Francesco.  He 
made  excellent  violins,  which  are  easily  distin- 
guishable from  the  work  of  the  father.  •The 
outline,*  says  Mr.  Hart  ('The  Violin,'  p.  136). 
*is  rugged,  the  modelling  distinct,  the  scroll  a 
ponderous  piece  of  carving,  quite  foreign  to 
Stradivarius  the  elder,  and  the  varnish,  tliough 
good,  is  totally  different  from  the  superb  coats 
found  on  the  father's  works  of  late  date.  .  .  . 
The  design  is  bold  and  original,  the  soundhole 
is  quite  unlike  that  of  Antonius;  the  tone  of 
Franci8cus^s  instruments  is  invariably  very  rich 
and  telling.'    Francesco  and  Omobono  were  both 

1  F^tis.  A.  Stradivari,  p.  70. 
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elderly  men  when  their  father  died,  and  sur- 
vived him  but  a  few  years.  Omobono,  the 
younger,  died  in  1742;  Francesco  in  1743.  In 
1746,  Paolo,  the  youngest  son  and  heir  of 
Stiadivari,  let  the  house  in  the  Piazza  San 
Domenico  to  Carlo  Bergonzi  ^nd  his  son  Mi- 
chael. Carlo  died  in  1747:  Michael  continued 
to  occupy  the  house  until  1 758. 

The  relics  of  Stradivari's  workshop,  his  moulda, 
patterns,  tools,  and  memoranda,  were  carefully 
preserved  by  his  family  for  nearly  thirty  yean. 
In  1776  they  were  sold  by  Paolo  Stradivari  and 
his  son  Antonio  to  Count  Alesaandro  Cozio  di 
Casale  Monferrato,  an  enthusiastic  collector  of 
violins,  and  once  the  owner  of  a  celebrated 
matchless  Amati.  These  relics,  together  with  the 
original  correspondence  and  memorandums  of 
assignment,  are  now  in  the  possession 'of  a  Pied* 
montese  nobleman,  the  Marquis  Rolando  Delia 
Valle.  In  1777  Paolo  and  Antonio  Stradivari 
disposed  of  the  house  in  the  Piazza  San  Domenico 
to  the  brothers  Ancina.  In  1801  it  was  sold  to 
one  Rocco  Bono,  a  wine-cooper  ;  in  1853  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Giuseppe  Vigani;  in  1S62  it 
was  sold  to  Gaetano  D'Orleans.  a  woollen-draper. 
From  1786  to  1862  it  bore  the  anagraph  1239: 
from  1862  to  1870  it  was  known  as  Ko.  2  Piazza 
San  Domenico;  and  since  1870  as  No.  i  Piazza 
Roma.  When  the  writer  inspected  it  in  18S1  ii 
was  unoccupied. 

The  descendants  of  Paolo  Stradivari  continued 
to  live  and  flourish  at  Cremona.  His  grandiiOQ 
Cesare  Stradivari  was  a  celebrated  obstetric  phy- 
sician, who  is  still  remembered  by  the  Crenioo- 
ese.  When  the  writer  commenced  his  enquiiio 
at  Cremona  concerning  Stradivari,  he  was  in- 
formed that  Stradivari  was  an  eminent  physi- 
cian :  Stradivari  the  violin-maker  was  <»m- 
pletely  foi^gotten.  Two  representatives  of  the 
family  still  reside  in  the  city :  to  one  of  these, 
Sig.  Dottore  Enrico  Stradivari,  the  writer  was 
indebted  for  much  courtesy,  and  for  a  copy  of 
the  privately-printed  pamphlet,  by  the  pri^t 
Paolo  Lombardini,  from  which  the  geneal(^c^ 
information  contained  in  the  present  article  is 
derived.  Another  branch  of  the  family  is  settled 
in  Milan.  It  may  be  observed  in  passing,  that 
most  of  the  names  of  the  famous  violin-makers 
of  Cremona,  except  the  Amatis,  are  still  to  be 
found  among  its  citizens.  The  Guamieris,  Ru^- 
gieris,  and  Bergonzi  s  abound ;  but  the  A  matis  bare 
utterly  died  out,  their  sole  memorial  being  the 
tombstone  of  one  '  Mnstinus  de  Amatis,'  in  the 
floor  of  the  transept  of  the  Duomo.  These  re- 
presentatives of  the  olil  makers,  like  the  Stradi- 
varis,  have  taken  to  other  occupations  :  the  sole 
representative  of  the  old  craft  is  Ceruti,  who  still 
makes  violins  in  the  Via  Longacqua,  and  another 
violin-maker,  even  less  known  to  fame,  to  whom 
the  writer  was  directed,  but  whom  he  found 
engaged  in  finishing  a  barrel-oig?tn.  The  Ore* 
monese  are  barely  aware  that  their  town  «as 
once  famous  for  its  violins,  and  it  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  a  local  amateur  recently  induced 
the  municipality  to  confer  the  names  of  Ort^mona'^ 
two  most  famous  makers  on  two  streets  leading 
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westward  out  of  the  Piazza  Roma.  One  of  these 
streets  now  bears  the  name  of  the '  Via  Guarnieri/ 
the  other  that  of  '  Corso  Stradivari.* 

F^tis  has  well  observed  that  the  violins  of 
Stradivari  are  equally  remarkable  for  their  extra- 
ordinary  excellence  and  their  extraordinary  num- 
ber. Their  solid  and  durable  construction,  their 
admirable  varnish,  the  considerable  price  paid  for 
them  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  consequent 
care  exercised  in  keeping:  them,  have  all  con- 
tributed to  their  pr^iervation  :  and  it  is  probable 
that  most  of  them  are  still  in  existence.  Their 
number  is  legion  :  they  are  .nlways  in  the  market, 
and  always  command  good  prices.  Since  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  they  have  been  the 
favourite  instruments  of  violinists.  Up  to  that 
time,  Stainer  had  been  the  favourite  maker. 
Veracini  used  a  pair  of  Stainer  violins  :  that  of 
Tartini,  which  was  shown  in  the  Milan  Exhibi- 
tion of  1 88 1,  was  a  large  yellow  Stainer,  of  rare 
excellence.  Stradivari's  instruments  soon  ousted 
the  Stainers  from  their  position,  and  revived 
throughout  the  musical  world  the  traditional 
reputation  of  Cremona.  Pugnani,  Salomon, 
L^funt,  Viotti,  Baillot,  Habeneck,  Rode,  Spohr, 
Ernst,  used  them.  Nor,  in  spite  of  the  rivalry 
of  Joseph  GuameriuB,  has  there  been  any  sign  of 
their  going  out  of  fashion.  In  our  own  time, 
Joachim  uses  a  pair  of  fine  Stradivaris,  both 
of  the  best  period,  one  red,  the  other  yellow: 
Sarasate,  Wilhelmi,  Madame  Norman-Neruda, 
Straus,  Marsick,  Ludwig,  Kummer,  Wiener,  and 
most  of  our  leading  violinists,  play  on  this  maker*s 
instruments.  It  is  evident  from  this  continued 
popularity  that  players  find  them  the  most  effec- 
tive, for  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  they 
would  expend  the  considerable  sums  which  have 
to  be  paid  for  them,  if  they  could  produce  an 
equal  effect  with  cheaper  instruments. 

On  this  point  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent 
among  living  players  will  be  read  with  interest. 
Dr.  Joachim,  after  perusing  the  proofs  of  this 
article,  has  most  kindly  communicated  to  the 
writer,  to  be  incorporated  with  it,  a  few  words 
on  the  tone  of  Stradivari's  violins.  He  considers 
them  as  mines  of  musical  sound,  which  the  player 
must  dig  into,  as  it  were,  in  order  to  develope 
their  treasures,  and  attributes  to  them  a  peculiar 
responsiveness,  enabling  the  earnest  player  to 
))lace  himself  completely  en  rapport  with  his 
instrument — a  relation  which,  as  Dr.  Joachim's 
audiences  are  well  aware,  is  with  him  no  matter 
of  fancy,  but  of  faot.  After  some  preliminary 
observations,  he  continues :  '  While  the  violins 
of  Ma^ni  are  remarkable  for  volume  of  tone, 
and  those  of  Amati  for  liquidity,  none  of  the 
celebrated  makers  exhibit  the  union  of  sweetness 
and  power  in  so  preeminent  a  degree  as  Giuseppe 
Guarnieri  (del  Gesti)  and  Antonio  Stradivari. 
If  I  am  to  give  expression  to  my  individual 
feeling,  I  must  pronounce  for  the  latter  as  my 
chosen  favourite.  It  is  true  that  in  brilliancy 
'  and  clearness,  and  even  in  liquidity,  Guarnieri 
in  his  best  instruments  is  not  surpassed  by  him  : 
but  what  appears  to  me  peculiar  to  the  tone  of 
Stradivari  is  a  more  unlimited  capacity  for  ex- 


pressing the  most  varied  accents  of  feeling.*  It 
seems  to  well  forth  like  a  S])ring,  and  to  be 
capable  of  infinite  modification  under  the  bow. 
Stradivari's  violins,  affording  a  strong  resisUince 
to  the  bow,  when  resistance  is  desired,  and  yet 
responding  to  its  lightest  breath,  emphatically 
require  that  the  player's  ear  shall  pntiently  listen 
until  it  catches  the  secret  of  drawing  out  their 
tone.  Their  beauty  of  tone  is  not  so  easily 
reached  as  in  the  case  of  many  other  makers. 
Their  vibrations  increase  in  warmth,  the  more 
the  player,  discovering  their  richness  and  variety, 
seeks  from  the  instrument  a  sympathetic  echo  of 
his  owm  emotions :  so  much  so  that  they  seem  to 
be  living  beings,  and  become  as  it  were  the 
player's  personal  familiars — as  if  Stradivari  had 
breathed  a  soul  into  them,  in  a  manner  achieved 
by  no  other  master.  It  is  this  which  stamps 
them  as  creations  of  an  artistic  mind,  as  positive 
works  of  art.* 

It  has  been  suggested  to  the  writer  to  give 
a  complete  list  of  the  Stradivari  instruments: 
but  the  task  would  be  impossible,  involving,  as 
it  would,  a  personal  examination  of  instruments 
scattered  all  over  the  civilized  world.  Such  a 
list  could  never  be  made  complete,  and  would 
quickly  lose  its  value.''  It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  all  the  genuine  Stradivari  violins  are  known 
to  the  dealers.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  n)a- 
jority  of  the  instruments  which  come  into  the 
dealer's  hands  have  never  been  seen  before.  The 
English  dealers  know  the  whereabouts  of  perhaps 
a  couple  of  hundred  instruments  in  this  country, 
and  they  generally  hold  a  considerable  number 
in  their  own  hands  for  sale.  There  are  large 
numbers  of  Stradivaris  in  Italy,  where  some 
very  fine  specimens  are  kept  as  heirlooms,  and  in 
France,  Russia,  Germany,  Spain,  and  America. 
The  price  of  a  Stradivari  violin  fit  for  the 
player's  use  ordinarily  varies  from  £ioo  to 
£500,  according  to  quaJity,  style,  and  condition: 
only  extraordinary  specimens  fetch  higher  prices. 
The  violas  are  worth  about  the  same,  the 
violoncellos  somewhat  more.  A  Stradivari  of 
the  earlier  period  (in  the  sixteens)  may  gene- 
rally be  bought  at  a  reasonable  price :  the  finer 
instruments  of  the  late  period  (i  700-1 728), 
if  in  good  condition,  will  generally  fetch  from 
;C300  to  £500.  Ch^kp  Stradivaris,  especially 
if  undoubtedly  genuine,  should  be  viewed  with 
suspicion.  A  Stradivari  is  frequently  cheapened 
in  the  market  by  reason  of  its  having  lost  its 
head.  Some  ignorant  repairer,  in  fitting  it  with 
a  new  handle,  has  discarded  the  old  head  along 

1  'Gefah1f-acc«nte.'  Dr.  Jotchtm  lues  the  term  in  the  t«chn1c«l 
MDM.  •iffnifying  that  peculiar  touch  and  pre«sur«  of  the  ttow  and 
linger  which  the  character  of  the  music  rfqulres.  Batllot  enumerates 
no  le»  than  thirty  dtflerent  *  accent*.'  which  he  divides  into  four 
classes :  1,  The  simple  and  naive;  2,  The  vaffue  and  Indecisive: 
S,  the  passionate  and  dramatic :  4.  the  calm  and  religious.  It  is  an 
interesting  confirmation  of  Dr.  Joachim's  opinion  that  Pagantni's 
Joseph  Giiamerlus  violin  is  fitted  with  a  very  light  bridge,  having  no 
'  heart'  or  central  hole,  and  extremely  small  and  slender  feet,  llits 
great  player  evidently  found  it  Impossible  to  obtain  the  requisite 
delicacy  of  tone  in  this  Instrument  with  an  ordinary  bridge,  and 
therefore  had  to  sacrifice  power  to  expression. 

3  A*,  g.  the  magnificent  collection  of  a  well-known  amateur  resident 
at  Blackheatb.  recently  dispersed,  included  nine  Stradivari  violins, 
all  of  the  very  higlieat  class,  as  well  as  a  fine  Stradivari  alto  and  snuUl 
violoncello,  besides  four  splendid  Tiollns  of  Jo«eph  Guanierlus.  and 
many  other  treMOtes  of  equal  value. 
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with  the  old  handle :  or  some  acuter  person,  in 
order  to  enhance  the  value  of  a  better  instrument 
whidi  has  sufferad  this  loss,  has  deprived  the 
cheap  Stradivari  of  its  head  to  grace  an  instru- 
ment to  which  it  communicates  a  greater  value. 
The  loss  of  tJie  head  does  not  affect  the  tone  of  the 
fiddle,  but  it  detracts  greatly  from  its  appearance 
and  commercial  value.  But  this  loss  of  the  head 
is  not  the  only  cause  of  cheapness  in  Stradivaris. 
It  will  often  be  found  that  they  are  too  thin  in 
the  wood,  or  have  been  so  damaged  in  the  belly 
or  back  that  the  most  skilful  repairer  cannot 
revive  their  tone,  though  he  may  restore  their 
solidity  and  appearance.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  although  lateral  fractures  (in  the 
direction  of  the  grain)  do  not  greatly  diminish 
the  tone  and  value  of  the  instrument,  transverse 
fractures  (across  the  grain)  in  the  belly  damage 
it  incurably.  Respectable  dealers  are  always 
cognisant  of  the  condition  of  the  instruments 
which  they  sell,  and  the  best  advice  that  can  be 
'  given  to  an  intending  purchnser  is  (i)  to  purchase 
of  no  one  but  a  dealer  of  high  reputation,  and  (2) 
not  to  purchase  a  cheap  instrument.^      [E.J.P.] 

STRAKOSCH,  Maubick  and  Max,  brothers 
well  known  in  the  United  States  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  as  entrepreneurt  of  operatic  and 
concert  ventures.  Operatic  enterprises  in  America 
have  generally  been  undertaken  by  managers 
who  have  carried  their  troupes  through  the 
country,  making  sojourns  in  the  leading  cities  of 
from  one  to  four  weeks,  occasionally  longer,  ac- 
cordingly as  the  patronage  warranted. 

Maurice  Strakosch,  the  elder  of  the  twain, 
organised,  in  1 855,  a  concert-troupe,  including 
Mme.  Teresa  Paradi,  SignorsTiberini  and  Morani, 
vocalists,  and  M.  Paul  Jullien.  nolinist,  with 
himself  as  musical  director.  The  vocalist<i  of 
the  troupe  afterwards  appeared  in  opera  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  New  York.  Subsequent 
enterprises  in  which  Maurice  was  interested  were 
as  follows  :— 

1856,  concert-troupe  —  Sigismund  Thalberg, 
Mmes.  Paradi,  Amalia  Strakosch  (wife  of  Mau- 
rice, n^e  Patti),  Edward  Mollenhauer,  violinist. 
Bemhard  Ullmann,  Thalberg*s  business  manager, 
was  a  partner  in  this  enterprise,  as  well  as  in 
that  of 

1857,  Italian  opera — Mmes.  de  la  Grange, 
d'Orme,  Strakosch,  d'Angri,  Vestoali,  Frezzolini, 
Sigs.  Labocetta,  Macaferri,  Gassier,  Carl  Formes. 
Maurice  then  took  Frezzolini  to  Havana  and 
New  Orleans,  on  an  operatic  toumde. 

1858,  Italian  opera— Mmes.  Paradi,  di  Wil- 
horst,  Strakosch;  Sigs.Brignoli,  Squires,  A madio, 
Barili  being  the  other  members  of  the  company, 
and  Jacob  Grau  a  business  partner. 

1859,  Italian  opera — Mmes.  Colsan,  Gazzingga, 
Albertini,  Strakosch,  Adelina  Patti  (her  first 
appearance),  Natali,  Sigd.  Brignoli,  Bouvarde, 
Stigelli,  Amadio,  Ferri,  Barili,  Junca,  Susini. 
Ullmann  was  again  a  partner.  Patti's  extra- 
ordinary success  saved  the  season,  and  she  was 

I  The  writer  deelree  to  tcknowledfa  the  auirtanee  he  hei  derlfvd 
In  pnperlnK  the  above  article,  from  the  membert  of  the  Ann  of  W.  & 
Bill  A  Sons,  aod  from  Mr.  Oeorse  Out,  both  of  Wvdour  Street. 
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taken  to  Havana  in  the  following  year,  and  snb> 
sequently  to  Europe,  by  Maurice. 

On  Maurice's  departure  for  Europe,  Max,  who 
had,  during  the  previous  seasons,  acted  as  busi- 
ness agent  for  his  brother,  became  manager.  His 
enterprises  and  principal  artiste  have  been  u 
hereafter  set  forth,  Italian  opera  being  unde^ 
stood  in  each  instance,  except  as  otherwise  in* 
dicated — namely, 

1861— Mmes.  Hinkley,  d'Angri,  Sigt.  Brignoli, 
Susini,  Mancusi.  Jacob  Grau  waa  a  partner  in 
this  venture. 

1 862-1 863.  concerts— Oottschalk,  pianist;  Car* 
lotta  Patti,  MUe.  Cordier,  Sig.  Brignoli,  vocalists; 
Carlo  Patti,  violinist.  Carlotta  and  Carlo  were 
sister  and  brother,  respectively,  of  Adelina. 

In  1864  Max  went  to  Europe  with  Sig.  Brig- 
noli (for  whom,  with  Maurice's  assistance,  an 
engagement  was  procured  at  Les  Italiens,  Paris), 
and  returned  with  Wehli,  pianist^  and  MUe.  de 
Kattow,  violoncellist. 

1865 — Mmes.  Ghioni,  Cannissa,  Strakosch; 
Sigs.  Errani,  Macaferri,  Mancusi,  Morra,  Susini, 
Graff.     Sig.  Franceso  Rosa,  director. 

1866 — Mme.  Parepa.  Sig.  Brignoli. 

1867 — Mme.  de  la  Grange,  Sig.  Brignoli. 

1 868,  Kalian  opera  and  concerts,  in  conjuno- 
tion  with  Max  Maretzek;  Miss  Clara  Looifie 
Kellogg,  whom  Strakosch  had  brought  back  from 
Europe,  being  in  the  troupe. 

1869,  concerts — ^Carlotta  Patti  being  the  lead- 
ing attraction,  and  during  the  season  making  s 
brilliant  triumph  as  the  Queen  of  Night  in  'The 
Magic  Flute.* 

1870,  concerts— MUe.  Christine  Nilston  (first 
appearance  in  the  United  States),  Miss  Annie 
Louise  Cary,  Sigs.  Brignoli,  Verger,  M.  YieoX' 
temps,  the  distinguished  violinist. 

1871— MUes.  Nilsson,  Duval,  Miss  Caiy,  Sgi. 
BrignoU,  Barre,  Capaul,  Jamet ;  Max  Maretiek, 
director.  Thomas's  '  Mignon  *  waa  produced  with 
Nilsson  in  the  title-r61e. 

187a,  concerU— Carlotta  Patti,  Sig.  Mario. 

1873— Mile.  Nilsson,  Torriani,  Maresi;  Miss 
Cary;  Sigs.  Campanini,  Capaul,  Manad,  del 
Puente,  Nannetti,  Scolara.  Sig.  Musio,  cundactor. 
The  troupe  was  subsequentlv  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  Miles.  Pauline  Lucca  and  di 
Murska.  Verdi's  'Aida'  was  a  leading  feature 
in  the  season's  business. 

1874 — Miles.  Albani,  HeUbron,  Donadio,  Ma- 
resi, Potentini;  Miss  Cary;  Sigs.  Carpi,  Ben- 
frateUi,  de  Bassini,  del  Puente,  Tagliapietra, 
Fiorini.  Sig.  Muzio,  conductor.  Wagner's  '  Lo- 
hengrin,' Marchetti's  *  Ruy  Bias,*  and  Verdi's 
*  Requiem  Mass '  were  brought  ont.  The  com- 
pany was  strong  and  the  repertory  was  carefiillj 
selected,  but  the  venture  entaUe^d  heavy  losses 
on  the  management. 

1 875,  opera  and  concert — Mme.  Tietjens,  Mme. 
Arabella  Groddard,  Miles.  Beaumont,  Carrefio 
(whose  reputation  as  a  pianist  was  already  grea^ 
and  who  now  made  her  d^bftt  as  a  vocalist)  ;  Siga. 
Brignoli,  Reina,  Orlandini,  Tagliapietra,  G<:^ 
sohalk  (brother  of  the  pianist),  Mr.  Tom  KarL 
Max  Maretzek,  Grotthold  Carlbeig,  conductors. 
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1876 — Mme.  Palmieri,  Miles.  Belocca,  Mar- 
tinez ;  SlsTB.  Brignoli,  Palmieri ;  Mr.  Karl. 

1877,  Italian  and  English  opera — Mme.  Marie 
Rdze ;  Misses  Kellogg,  Gary ;  Messrs.  Graff,  Verdi, 
Gottschalk,  Karl,  Couly.   S.  Behrens,  condactor. 

1878— Misses  Kellogg,  Gary;  Miles.  Liita, 
Marco;  Messrs.  Charles  R.  Adams,  Couly;  Sigs. 
Rosnati,  Lazzarini,  Pantaleoni.  Gottechalk. 
Behrens  and  Sig.  de  Novellis,  conductors. 

1879 — Miles.  Singee,  Lablanche  (real  name, 
Davenport,  daughter  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Davenport,  a 
celebrated  American  actor),  Litta,  Belocca ;  Sigs. 
Fetrovitch,  Baldanza,  Lazzarini,  Storti,  Gott- 
schallc,  Castlemary,  Papini.  Behrens  and  de 
Novellis,  conductors. 

1880,  English  opera — Mme.  Marie  Kdze;  Miles. 
Torriani;  Misses  Anandale,  Schirmer;  Messrs. 
Byron,  Perugini^  Carleton,  Couly.  Behrens  and 
de  Novellis,  conductors.  [FJE.J.] 

STRANIERA,  LA  (The  Stranger).  Italian 
opera  in  2  acts;  libretto  by  Romani,  music  by 
Bellini.  Produced  at  the  Scala,  Milan,  Feb.  14, 
1829.  In  London,  at  the  King's  Theatre,  June.  23, 
1832  (Tamburini's  d^ut).  [G.] 

STRATHSPEY,  a  Scotish  dance,  closely  allied 
to  the  Reel,  derives  its  name  from  the  strath  or 
▼alley  of  the  Spey,  in  the  North  of  Scotland, 
where  it  appears  to  have  first  been  danced.  The 
word  does  not  appear  in  connection  with  music 
till  late  in  the  i8th  century,  but  much  earlier 
than  that  tunes  are  found  suited  for  the  style. 
Though  slower  in  time  than  the  Reel,  the  Strath- 
spey calls  for  more  exertion.  The  former  is  a 
gliaing  dance,  while  the  Strathspey  abounds  in 
those  jerky  motions  which  call  every  muscle 
into  play.  Thus  the  music  of  the  Reel  is  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  passages  of  equal  quavers, 
while  the  Strathspey  consists  of  dotted  notes  and 
semiquavers.  The  latter  frequently  precede  the 
long  note,  and  this  peculiarity  has  received  the 
name  of  the  Scotish  snap.  That  the  two  words 
were,  a  century  ago,  almost  synonymous,  is  shown 
by  a  volume  wluch  is  still  of  ihe  highest  au- 
thority, and  of  which  the  title-page  runs  thus — 
'A  Collection  of  Strathspeys  or  Old  Highland 
Beells,  with  a  Bass  for  the  Violincello,  Harp- 
sichord, or  Pianoforte.  By  Angus  Gumming, 
at  Granton.  Strathspey.  1780.*  The  won! 
Strathspey  is  here  printed  in  very  large  letters, 
while  'Old  Highland  Reells*  are  in  the  smallest. 
Moreover,  throughout  the  volume,  the  word 
Strathspey  is  not  once  used,  but  always  Seell 
Soand-so,  No.  5,  for  example,  though  clearly 
a  Strathspey,  is  entitled  '  Achamae  Reell.*  Reels, 
and  the  dance  music  of  Scotland  generally,  have 
been  already  noticed  in  these  pages  [Reels, 
pp.  91,  92]  ;  and  in  the  article  Scotish  Music 
(PP-  Ah^t  451)  Strathspeys  are  touched  upon. 
Something,  however,  may  be  said  in  regarid  to 
Strathspeys  specially.  One  point  of  diit'erence 
between  them  and  the  Reel  is  in  the  tempi  of  the 
two ;  in  the  Reel  <sl  =  1 26  Maelzel,  in  the  Strath- 
spey ^  «  94.  Another  is  the  smoothness  of  the 
notes  in  the  Reel  as  compared  with  the  broken 
notes  of  the  Strathspey. 
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Rul    'ClydetideLaniei.' 
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etc. 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  above  all  is  written 
in  smooth  notes,  while  the  Strathspey  consists 
almost  oitirely  of  broken  ones. 


SlraOupey.    *  Tunochgomm.* 


i 


i^ 


£, 


^^S 


etc. 

The  remainder  of  the  above  Reel  and  Strath- 
spey will  be  found  in  the  article  on  Scotish 
Music,  p.  45  i  .  Let  us  however  add  a  Strathspey 
in  its  complete  form,  which  is  certainly  one  of 
the  finest  ever  written,  and  to  this  day  retains 
its  great  popularity. 

Strathspep,    '  Marqals  of  Huntley.' 


^^m 


With  the  Reels  and  Strathspeys  of  Scotland 
the  name  of  Gow  is  indissolubly  associated.  Neil 
Gow,  the  founder  of  the  family,  and  a  man  of 
real  genius,  was  bom  at  Inver,  near  Dunkeld, 
Mardi  22,  1727,  and  died  in  1807.  He  was  a 
man  of  BUt>ng  original  genius — one  of  Nature*8 
own  musicians.  Our  obligation  to  him  is  two* 
fold.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  many  of  our 
finest  Reels  and  Strathspeys,  and  also  for  the 
pains  which  he  took  to  collect  and  hand  down 
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to  us  in  a  printed  fonn  botdb  of  the  best  of  onr 
old  national  music.  In  performing  his  special 
task,  the  eager  musician  was  nowise  scrupulous 
as  to  how  or  where  he  found  the  melodies  for 
transformation  into  Reels  or  Strathspeys.  It 
has  been  alleged  that  he  converted  many  of  our 
vocal  melodies  into  dance  tnnes.  But  the  worst 
that  can  be  charged  against  him  is  that  he 
altered  the  old  names  of  many  tunes,  calling 
them  after  his  patrons  and  patronesses,  thus 
often  rendering  it  doubtful  whether  a  tune  was 
his  own  composition  or  belonged  to  an  earlier 
time. 

That  Neil  Gow  was  the  greatest  player  on  the 
fiddle  of  Scotish  dance>music,  whether  in  his 
own  time  or  since,  is  universally  admitted.  In 
a  short  notice  of  him  (published  in  the  'Soots* 
Magazine,*  1S09),  Dr.  M 'Knight,  who  had  fre- 
quently heard  Neil  play,  and  who  was  himself  a 
famous  fiddler,  thus  describes  his  style  of  execu- 
tion : — '  His  bow-hand  as  a  suitable  instrument 
of  his  genius  was  uncommonly  powerful;  and 
when  the  note  produced  by  the  up-bow  was 
often  feeble  and  indistinct  in  other  hands,  it 
was  struck  in  his  playing  with  a  strength  and 
certainty  which  never  failed  to  surprise  and 
delight  skilful  hearers.  .  .  .  We  may  add  the 
effect  of  the  sudden  shout  with  which  he  fre- 
quently accompanied  his  playing  in  the  quick 
tunes,  and  which  seemed  instantly  to  electrify 
the  dancers,  inspiring  them  with  new  life  and 
energy,  and  rousing  the  spirits  of  the  most  in- 
animate.' 

Bums  took  many  old  Strathspeys,  and  wrote 
to  them  some  of  his  finest  verses.  Thus  in 
'  Rothermurche's  Rant,*  the  first  part  of  the 
tune  is  almost  note  for  note  that  of  the  Strath- 
spey ;  the  second  part  has  been  altered  so  as  to 
make  the  music  more  vocal  in  its  character,  the 
original  being  strictly  instrumental  music,  with 
difiiculties  which  the  voice  could  not  well  over^- 


come. 


JHothiemurchui  Reel,    'Tfgh'n  dun/ 


LaMie  wt*  the  llnt-wblte  locki.  Bonnie  luslel  artlan  bate ! 


4^. 


^^ 


Wilt  tbou  wC  me  lent  the  flooki.  Wilt  ihou  be  my  dearie    0  ? 


Another  fine  specimen  is  'Green  grow  the 
Rashes  0,*  verses  by  Bums.  An  early  version 
of  this  tune  is  in  a  MS.  Lute  Book  which  be- 
longed to  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Straloch,  dated 
1 6a 7 -29*  It  was  styled  'a  daunce*  then,  as  it 
was  later,  but  has  none  of  the  dotted  notes  so 
characteristic  of  the  Strathspey.  In  the  *  Col- 
lection of  Original  Scotch  Tunes,*  published  by 
H.  Flayford,  170O1  there  are  a  few  Reel  tunes 
in  addition  to  the  large  number  of  Scotch 
measures  which  it  contains.  One  called  *  Cron- 
stoune  *  is  a  Tery  good  specimen  of  the  Reel, 
whether  quick  or  slow.  Another,  entitled  '  The 
Birks  of  Plunketty,*  is  a  good  Strathspey,  but 
has  been  written  down  in  5-4  time  by  some  one 
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who  did  not  understand  the  measure.  Another, 
'The  Cummers  (Commeres)  of  Largo,*  is  styled 
a  Reel ;  being  in  9-8  time  we  would  now  iem. 
it  a  Jig.  But  to  return  to  Bums*  song,  '  Greet 
grow  the  Rashes  O,*  the  wards  of  which  be 
wrote  to  what  Angus  Cumming  calls  'The  Grant's 
Rant  *  or  '  Feve  feve  Tnnal  chie.* 


"ftn^n^ 


^-m- 
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'  Roy*s  Wife  of  Aldivalloch '  was  written  to 
the  tune  of  '  The  Dutchess  of  Hamilton*s  BeeU/ 
words  by  Mrs.  Grant  of  Carron.  Bums  also 
wrote  verses  to  the  same  air,  banning,  'CaiMt 
thou  leave  me  thus  in  sorrow?*  bntUieladTE 
verses  have  held  their  own  even  against  his, 
and  are  sung  to  this  day. 

Bums*  'Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie  **  was  written 
to  the  tune  of  *The  Souter*B  Daughter,*  naiQed 
by  Angus  Cumming,  in  the  volume  above  r^ 
ferred  to,  'Dutchess  of  Buccleugh*B  Beell.'  Burns, 
in  his  instructions  as  to  the  setting  of  Uie  monc, 
says  in  a  note  annexed  to  the  words — 'Tone. 
The  Souter*8  Daughter.  N.B. — It  is  only  the 
first  part  of  the  tune  to  which  the  song  is  to  be 
set* 

'The  Braes  abune  Bonaw '  is  set  to  'Lord 
Ii0vat*s  Reell.*  The  first  '  Banks  o*  Doon  *  (not 
the  popular  version)  Bums  says  he  wrote  to  the 
tune  of  ' Ballendalloch*s  Reell.*  'Dr.  William 
Grant*s  Reell*  was  laid  ufider  contribution  far 
the  words  written  in  17^5,  '  This  is  no  my  ain 
house.*  'WhisUe  o*er  the  lave  o*t*  is  a  good 
Strathspey,  and  to  it  Bums  wrote  the  ver9e» 
beginning,  'First  when  Maggie  was  my  care/tf 
a  substitute  for  old  verses,  witty  but  indecent. 
Carron*s  Reel,  'The  Whisky  Still/  has  given 
the  melody  to  a  good  song, '  Ewie  wi^  the  cmikit 
horn.*  The  tune  of  'Dinna  Uiink,  bonnie  lasde,' 
is  borrowed  from  '  Clunie*s  Reell.* 

Many  other  specimens  could  be  given,  but  the 
above  may  suffice  for  our  present  purpose. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  briefly  refer  to  the 
extremely  bald  accompaniments  which  were 
written  a  hundred  years  ago  to  these  dances, 
when  arranged  with  a  bass  for  the  violonceUts 
harpsichord,  or  pianoforte.  A  few  bars  Iroin 
'Sir  James  Colquhoun's  Reell,'  'The  Bb^i 
Watch,  42nd  Regiment,*  will  enable  the  reader 
to  understand  what  is  meant.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  there  is  never  more  than  one  note  in  the 
bass,  this  however  was  usually  played  in  octavea 
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[T.L.S.] 

STRAUS,  LuDWio,  an  excellent  violin-playel", 
was  born  at  Pressburg,  March  a8,  1835  I  entered 
the  Vienna  Conservatoire  in  1843,  and  remained 
there  till  the  revolution  in  1848 ;  was  pupil  of 
Bohm  for  the  violin,  and  Preyer  and  Nottebohm 
for  counterpoint ;  made  his  first  appearance  (at 
the  same  time  with  Fraulein  Cuillag)  in  a  con- 
cert at  the  hall  of  the  Musikverein,  Vienna,  in 
June  1850.  During  the  next  few  years  he  made 
various  public  appearances,  besides  playing  in 
the  private  concerts  of  several  patrons  of  musici 
especially  Prince  Czartoryski,  at  whose  reunions 
he  played  second  fiddle  to  Mayseder  for  three 
years.  At  the  Mozart  Centenary  Festivul  in  1856 
he  met  Liszt,  and  like  many  other  young  artists 
benefitted  by  his  kindness.  Straus's  first  concert 
toum^e  was  made  in  1855,  and  extended  as  far 
as  Venice  and  Florence.  In  1857  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Piatti,  with  whom  he  took  a 
second  tour  through  Germany  and  Sweden.  In 
i860  he  was  appointed  concertmeister  of  the 
theatre  and  of  the  Museum-concerts  in  Frankfort, 
a  post  which  be  held  for  five  years,  giving  also 
quartet  concerts,  and  leading  the  subscription 
concerts  in  the  neighbouring  towns.  In  1 800  he 
first  visited  England,  played  at  the  Musical  Union 
Jane  5,  etc.,  and  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concert 
of  June  18.  In  1 86 1  he  returned,  and  appeared 
twice  at  the  Philharmonic,  April  29  and  June  24. 

In  1 864  he  took  up  his  residence  in  this  country, 
settling  after  a  time  in  Manchester,  where  he  is 
leader  of  Mr.  Charles  Halle's  orchestra.  But  he 
often  visits  London,  to  take  either  first  fiddle  or 
viola  in  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  or  to  play 
solo  at  the  Crystal  Palace  or  the  Philharmonic, 
and  during  his  residence  in  England  he  has  also 
played  at  Dresden,  Vienna,  etc.  Straus  is  a 
member  of  the  Queen's  private  band,  and  '  Solo 
Violinist*  to  Her  Majesty.  [G.] 

STRAUSS,  JoHANN,  composer  of  dance-music 
of  world-wide  celebrity,  bom  in  Vienna,  March 
14,  1804.  As  a  child  he  showed  talent  for 
music,  and  a  love  for  the  violin,  but  his  parents, 
small  innkeepers,  apprenticed  him  to  a  book- 
binder, from  whom  he  ran  away.  A  friend  met 
him,  took  him  back,  and  persuaded  the  parents 
to  entrust  him  with  the  boy*s  education  as  a 
musician.  With  the  son  of  this  benefactor  the 
little  Strauss  learnt  the  violin  from  Polyschansky, 
afterwards  studying  harmony  and  instrumenta- 
tion with  Seyfried.  He  soon  played  the  viola 
in  string-quartets  at  private  houses,  and  at 
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fifteen  entered  Pamer's  orchestra  at  the  '  Sperl,* 
a  £ftvourite  place  of  amusement  in  the  Leopold- 
stadt.  At  that  time  the  excellent  playing  of 
Lanner  and  the  brothers  Drahanek  was  exciting 
attention;  Strauss  oflfered  himself,  and  was 
accepted  as  fourth  in  the  little  band.  Soon, 
however,  their  numbers  had  to  be  increased  to 
meet  their  numerous  engagements,  and  Strauss 
acted  as  deputy-conductor  till  1825,  when  he 
and  Lanner  parted.  In  the  Carnival  of  1826 
Strauss  and  his  little  orchestra  of  fourteen  per- 
formers appeared  in  the  hall  of  the  '  Swan  in 
the  Rossau  suburb,  and  took  the  hearts  of  the 
people  by  storm.  His  op.  i,  the  '  Tauberl- 
Walzer'  (Haslinger),  was  speedily  followed 
by  others,  the  most  successful  being  the  *  Ketten- 
briicken-Walzer,'  called  after  the  Hall  of  that 
name.  Strauss  was  next  invited  to  return  with 
his  now  enlarged  orchestra  to  the  Sperl,  and 
with  such  success  as  to  induce  the  proprietor, 
Scherser,  to  engage  him  for  six  years,  which 
virtually  founded  the  reputation  of  the  '  Sperl,* 
and  its  orchestral  conductor.  Meantime  Strauss 
was  appointed  Capellmeister  of  the  ist  Burger- 
regiment,  and  entrusted  with  the  music  at  the 
court  fdtes  and  balls.  As  his  band  was  daily  in 
request  at  several  places  at  once,  he  increased 
the  number  to  over  200,  from  which  he  formed 
a  select  body  for  playing  at  concerts,  in  music 
of  the  highest  class.  He  now  b^an  to  make 
tours  in  the  provinces  and  abroad,  visiting 
Pesth  in  1833  ;  Berlin,  Leipzig,  and  Dresden  in 
1834;  West  Germany  in  1835;  and  North 
Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  the  Rhine, 
in  1836.  His  next  tour  began  in  October  1837, 
and  embraced  Strassburg,  Paris,  Rouen,  Havre, 
Belgium,  London,  and  the  larger  towns  of  Great 
Britain;  he  then  returned  to  Belgium,  and 
back  to  England  and  Scotland,  and  finally 
returned  over  the  Continent  by  Strassburg, 
reaching  Vienna  in  December  1838  in  very  bad 
health.  His  success  in  Paris  was  unprecedented, 
notwithstanding  the  formidable  rivalry  of  Musard 
and  Dufresne,  with  the  former  of  whom  he 
wisely  joined  for  a  series  of  thirty  concerts. 
A  disagreeable  intrigue  nearly  made  him  throw 
up  the  journey  to  England,  but  it  was  only 
there  that  his  profits  at  all  remunerated  him  for 
his  enormous  expenses.  In  London  he  played 
at  seventy-two  concerts,  and  at  innumerable 
balls  and  fdtes  given  in  honour  of  the  Queen's 
coronation  (June  28,  1838).  On  his  second 
visit  he  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  his  band 
from  dispersing,  so  weary  were  they  of  con- 
tinual travelling.  He  managed,  however,  to  go 
again  to  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and  Dublin, 
besides  visiting  Reading,  Cheltenham,  W^orcester, 
Leicester,  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Sheffield. 
At  Sheffield  his  receipts  were  small,  and  at 
Halifax  still  less,  but  when  the  amateurs  of 
both  places  discovered  the  kind  of  musician  they 
had  been  neglecting,  a  deputation  was  sent  with 
post-horses  to  Leeds  to  bring  him  back  again. 
He  was  taken  ill  at  Derby,  and  only  reached 
Vienna  with  great  difficulty.  His  first  re- 
appearance at  the  Sperl  was  quite  a  popular 
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ftte.    On  May  5,  1840,  he  conducted  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Imperial  Volksgarten,  which 
was  crowded  whenever    his   band   performed. 
Strauss  now  introduced  the  quadrille,  which  he 
had  studied  in  Paris,  in  place  of  the  galop. 
His  first  work  of  the  kind  was  the  'Wiener 
Cameval-Quadrille*  (op.  134).     Henceforward, 
except  waltEes — among   which    the   '  Donau- 
lieder*  (op.  127)  are  still  played— he  composed 
only  quadrilles,  polkas,  and  marches,  including 
the  favourite  'Radetzky-March.'    On  April  16, 
1843,   he  and   Uie  band    of  his  old  Burger- 
regiment   accompanied    the   body   of  his    old 
colleague  Lanner  to  the  grave.    An  excursion 
to  Olmuts,  Troppau,  etc.,  in  the  autumn  of  1844, 
was  succeeded  in  the  next  autumn  by  one  to 
Dresden,  Magdeburg,  and  Berlin,  where  he  was 
inmiensely  fdted.    &e  king  appeared  in  person 
at  Kroll*s  Garden,  and  invited  Strauss  to  play 
at  the  palace.     The   Prince    of   Prussia,   the 
present  Emperor  of  Germany,  ordered  a  per- 
formance at  KroIl*s  by  more  than  aoo  bands- 
men, conducted  by  the  Capellmeister  General 
"Wipprecht,  before  Strauss    and    his  orchestra, 
when  the  royal  princes,  the  generals,  and  the 
pick  of  the  nobility,  attended.    On  his  departure 
a  grand  torchlight  procession  and  serenade  were 
^ven  in  his  honour.    On  his  return  to  Vienna 
he  was  made  conductor  of  the  court-balls.    In 
the  autumn  of  1846  he  went  to  Silesia,  and  the 
year  following  again  to  Berlin  and  Hamburg, 
where  he  revenged   himself  for  some  slights 
caused    by  professional  jealousy  by  giving  a 
concert  for  the  poor.     He  returned  to  Vienna 
by  Hanover,  Magdeburg,  and  Berlin.     During 
the  stormy  days  of  March  1848  he  did  homage 
to  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  the  titles  of  his 
pieces,  but  Strauss  was  at  heart  a  Viennese  of 
the  olden  time,  a  fact  which  caused  him  much 
unpleasantness  on  his  next  tour,  in  1849,  by 
Munich,  Stuttgart,  Frankfort,  and  the  Rhine, 
Brussels,  and  England.    He  stayed  in  London 
and  the  provinces  from  April  to  July.     After 
a  brilliant  &rewell-concert  he  was  accompanied 
down  the  Thames  by  a  fleet  of  boats,  one  of 
which  contained  a  Inuid  playing  the  popular  air, 
'So   leb'  denn   wohl    du    stilles    Haus,'  from 
Raimund^s  '  Verschwender  intonierte.'    In  the 
midst  of  this  gay  scene  he  was  oppressed  with 
a  presentiment  that  he    should    never  revisit 
London.    Shortly  after  his  return  to  Vienna  he 
was  taken  ill  with  scarlet  fever,  to  which  he 
succumbed  on  the  fourth  day.  Sept.  35.  1849. 
With  him  departed  a  feature  of  Viennese  life, 
and  that  the  people  themselves  felt  this  was 
shown  by  the  vast  concourse  at  his  funeral. 
A   Requiem  was  performed  in  his  honour  on 
October  1 1  by  his  own  band,  and  the  Manner- 
gesangverein  of  Vienna^  the  solos  being  sung  by 
Mesdames  Hasselt  and  Ernst,  Aloys  Ander  and 
Staudigl,  all   from  the  court   opera.     Strauss 
married,  in  1834,  Anna  Streim,  daughter  of  an 
innkeeper,  who  bore  him  five  children,  Johann, 
Joseph,    Eduard,    Anna,   and  Therese.     They 
separated  after  eighteen  yean,  on  the  ground  of 
incompatibility  of  temper.    There  are  numerous 
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portraits  from  which  an  idea  can  be  gathered  of 
StraU8S*s   personal   appearance.     Though  smsll 
he  was  well  made  and   distinguished-looking, 
with  a  singularly  formed  head.     His  dress  wu 
always  neat  and  well  chosen.     Though  lively 
in   company  he   was   naturaUy  rather  silent. 
From  the  moment  he  took  his  violin  in  his  hand 
he  became  another  man,  his  whole  being  seem- 
ing to  expand  with  the  sounds  he  drew  from  it 
As  an  artist  he  furnished  many  pleasant  hooxs 
to  thousands,  and  high  and  low  combined  to  do 
him  honour,  while   great   masters  like   MeD- 
delssohn,  Meyerbeer,  and   Chembini,  acknov- 
ledged  his  talent.    He  raised  danoe-music  to  t 
higher  level  than  it  had  ever  reached  befofe, 
and  invested  his  copious  melodies  with  all  the 
charm  of  brilliant  instrumentation.    Full  of  fire, 
life,  and  boisterous  merriment,  they  contzwted 
well  with  Lanner*s  soiler  and  more  sentimental 
airs,  and  must  be  judged  by  a  totally  different 
standard  from  that  of  mere  dance-music     M 
a  conductor  it  was  his  constant  endeavour  is 
mingle  classical  names  in  his  programmes,  and 
thus  to  exercifie  an  elevating  influence  on  Uk 
masses.    His  works,  published  almost  entirdj 
by  Haslinger,  number  251,  and   comprise  153 
waltzes,  34  i^ops,  6  cotillons  and  contredanses, 
33  quadrilles,   13  polkas,  and  18  marches,  in- 
duding  some  without  opus-numbers.    The  bulk 
of  these  have  made,  so  to  speak,  the  tour  of 
the  world ;  each  new  waltz  was  in  its  way  sn 
event,  not  only  in  Vienna,  but  wherever  tbe 
first  printed  copies  penetnted.     Innumerable 
pens,  including  those  of  poets,  celebrated  his 
works,  and  the  stage  itself  took  part  in  the 
general  homage,  'Strauss  and  Lanner*  beisg 
the  title  of  a  one-act  comedy  by  Tbpfer,  and  a 
three-act  piece  by  Anton  Langer. 

Of  his  three  sons,  the  eldest,  Johaw,  scaroelj 
less  gifted  than  his  father,  was  bora  in  Vienna, 
October  35, 1 835.  In  accordance  with  the  father'i 
wish  that  none  of  his  sons  should  adopt  his  own 
line  of  life,  Johann,  after  finishing  his  education 
at  the  Gjrmnasium  and  Polytechnic  Institute, 
became  a  derk  in  the  savings  bank,  although  he 
had,  with  his  mother*s  help,  long  taken  lessons 
in  secret  on  the  violin,  and  even  studied  com- 
position with  Drechsler.  When  only  six  he 
composed,  at  Salmannsdorf  near  Vienna,  where 
the  family  used  to  spend  the  summer,  his  fint 
waltz,  which  was  performed  on  his  fiftieth  birth- 
day as  'Erster  Gedanke.'  The  constraint  put 
upon  him  became  at  length  unbeu^ble,  and  on 
October  15,  1844,  he  first  appeared  as  a  coo- 
ductor  at  Dommayer^s,  at  Hietzing,  playing  com- 
poeations  of  his  own,  and  his  father*s  'I^irelej 
Walzer.*  His  success  on  that  occasion  decided 
his  future  career.  After  his  father's  death  he 
incorporated  the  two  bands,  and  made  a  tool 
to  the  country  towns  of  Austria^  Warsaw,  and 
the  more  important  towns  of  Germany.  He  also 
undertook  for  ten  years  the  direction  of  the 
summer  concerts  in  the  Petropanlowski  Park 
at  St.  Petersbinv.  In  1863  he  married  the 
popular  singer  Henriette  ('Jetty*)  Treffs,  and 
in  1863  beGune  conductor  of  the  court  baUs- 
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This  post  he  resigned  after  his  brilliant  success 
on  the  stage,  but  he  had  in  the  meantime  com- 
posed nearly  400  waltzes,  of  as  high  a  type  as 
those  of  his  father.  His  music  is  penetrated 
with  Viennese  gaiety  and  spirit,  and  has  made 
its  way  into  all  countries.  The  waltz,  '  An  der 
echonen  blauen  Donaa'  (op.  314),  became  a 
kind  of  musical  watchword  in  Vienna,  and  was 
played  on  all  festive  occasions.  Besides  Russia, 
Strauss  visited  Paris  (during  the  Exhibition  of 
1867),  London,  New  York,  Boston,  and  the 
larger  towns  of  Italy.  The  theatre  An  der 
AVien  was  the  scene  of  his  triumphs  as  a  com- 
poser of  operettas,  which  rapidly  spread  to  all 
the  theatres,  large  and  small.  '  Indigo  und  die 
vierzig  Rauber*  (his  first,  1871),  *Der  Karneval 
in  Rom,*  *  Die  Fledermaus,*  *  Pfinz  Methusalem,* 
*  Cagliostro,*  '  Das  Spitzentuch  der  K6nigin>* 
and  '  Die  lustige  Krieg,*  all  published  by  Spina, 
were  soon  known  all  over  the  world,  and  were 
sung  everywhere.  After  the  death  of  his  wife 
on  April  8,  1878,  he  married  another  dramatic 
singer,  Angelica  Dittrich.  His  pen  is  still  busy 
(1883),  and  we  may  hope  for  more  of  its  lively 
prod  unctions. 

His  next  brother,  Joseph,  bom  August  32, 
1827,  in  Vienna,  was  also  obliged  to  accom- 
modate himself  to  his  father^s  wishes,  and  be- 
came an  architect.  He  had,  however,  studied 
music  in  secret,  and  during  an  illness  of  his 
brother^s  in  1853  he  conducted  for  him  with  a 
b&ton,  as  he  did  not  learn  the  violin  till  later. 
He  next  collected  a  band,  began  to  compose, 
and  published  in  rapid  succession  283  works 
(Haslinger  and  Spina)  not  less  popular  than 
those  of  his  brother — indeed  ranked  by  some 
even  higher.  He  had  always  been  delicate,  and 
the  excitement  incidental  to  his  calling  increased 
the  mischief  year  by  year.  A  visit  to  Warsaw 
in  1870,  against  the  wish  of  his  friends,  was 
very  disastrous.  Some  Russian  officers,  having 
sent  for  him  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  play 
for  them,  so  shamefully  ill-treated  him  for  his 
refusal  that  he  had  to  take  to  his  bed.  Under 
the  devoted  nursing  of  his  wife  (married  in 
1 857)  he  rallied  sufficiently  to  return  to  Vienna, 
but  sank  a  few  days  afterwards,  July  22, 
1870. 

The  youngest  of  his  brothers,  Eduabd, 
was  bom  at  Vienna,  Feb.  14,  1835,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  Schotten  and  Akademien  Gym- 
nasiums. His  father  having  died  before  he 
grew  up  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  music, 
learnt  the  harp,  and  studied  composition  with 
Preyer.  In  1862  he  made  his  first  appearance 
as  a  conductor  in  the  Dianasaal,  and  was  well 
received  for  his  father's  sake.  In  1865  he  took 
his  brother  Johannes  place  at  the  concerts  in 
St.  Petersburg,  and  in  1870  became  conductor 
of  the  court  biJls.  He  and  his  band  have  made 
repeated  tours  to  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Breslau, 
Berlin,  Hamburg,  Frankfort,  etc.  He  still  ap- 
pears regularly  in  Vienna  on  fixed  days  at  the 
Volksgarten,  and  in  the  winter  in  the  large  hall 
of  the  Musikverein,  when  his  programmes  are 
always  attractive.     Up  to  this  time  he  has  com- 


posed over  200  pieces  of  dance-music,  published 
by  Haslinger,  and  latterly,  with  few  exceptions, 
by  Spina  ^Schreiber;.  Eduard  Strauss  married 
in  1863.  [C.F.P.] 

STREICHER,  Johann  Andbbab,  a  professor 
of  music  in  Vienna,  and  by  marriage  with  Nanette 
Stein,  the  founder  of  the  pianoforte-making  firm 
in  that  city,  derived  from  Stein  of  Augsburg, 
that  was  to  become  in  course  of  time  the  famous 
house  of  Streicher  und  Sohn.  J.  A.  Streicher 
was  bom  at  Stuttgart  in  1761 :  he  was  a  man  of 
education  and  great  intelligence,  and  was  more- 
over distinguished  by  his  friendship  with  Schiller. 
He  brought  up  his  son,  Johann  Baptist,  who 
was  bom  in  1 794,  to  the  business,  and  long  before 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  1832,  resigned  it 
to  the  son's  complete  control.  Johann  Baptist 
maintained  the  excellent  traditions  of  his  worthy 
predecessors ;  and  when  he  died  in  1871,  left  his 
son,  Herr  Emil  Streicher,  the  proprietor  of  this 
historical  business,  the  services  of  which  in  the 
improvement  of  pianoforte  construction  are  duly 
recognised  in  the  articles  Pianoforte  and  Stein. 
The  distingui^ed  pianist,  Mr.  Ernst  Pauer,  is  a 
grandson  of  J.  A.  Streicher  and  Nanette  Stein, 
and  a  great-grandson  of  the  object  of  Mozart's 
admiration,  J.  A.  Stein  of  Augsbui^.  [See 
Pauer.]  [A.J.H.] 

STRETTO  (Ital.),  literally  'close '  or  •  narrow.' 
A  term  used  in  two  ways.  Firstly  in  Fugue, 
where  it  designates  the  following  of  response  to 
subject  at  a  doser  interval  of  time  than  at  first. 
This  device  is  usually  employed  towards  the  end 
of  a  fugue,  so  as  to  give  some  impression  of 
climax.  But  there  are  plenty  of  exceptions  to 
that  custom;  e,g. 
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which  occurs  close  to  the  beginning.  Some  sub- 
jects will  bear  more  than  one  stretto,  in  which 
case  the  closer  naturally  comes  last ;  c.  g, 
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from  the  '  Amen  *  chorus  of  Handel's  *  Messiah.' 
(The  inner  parts  are  omitted  for  the  sake  of 
cleamess.)  St'dl  more  remarkable  instances 
will  be  found  in  the  fugue  of  Bach's  Toccata  in 
D  minor. 

2.  The  second  use  of  the  word  occurs  more 
especially  in  Italian  opera,  when  towards  tlie  end 
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of  a  piece  the  time  is  quickened,  bringing  the 
accents  closer  together.  ThuM  the  title  might  be, 
and  sometimes  is,  applied  to  the  last  prentissimo 
of  the  Choral  Symphony.  It  is  sometimes  used, 
but  quite  wrongly,  as  a  direction  equivalent  to 
accelerando,  instead  of  in  its  proper  seuse  of  piU 
mosio,  C^'C'] 

STRICT  COUNTERPOINT  (Lat.  Contra- 
punciu$  propritUt  vel  aeverut;  Ital.  ConirappuTUo 
9€vero ;  ContrappuntoaUaCapella ;  QeTm.Slrenger 
SafXf  KapeUstyl;  Fr.  Contrepoint  iSvtre),  The 
art  of  writing,  in  Parts,  for  two  or  more  Voices, 
without  the  employment  of  unprepared  Discords. 

The  term  is  not  very  well  chosen.  The  laws 
of  Free  Part- writing  are  quite  as  severe  as  those 
of  the  so-called  Strict  Style.  But,  the  conven- 
tional application  of  the  term  'strict'  to  the 
method  which  forbids  the  direct  percussion  of  a 
Fundamental  Dissonance,  and  *  free,*  to  that  which 
permits  it,  has  so  long  been  generally  accepted, 
that  it  would  be  impossible,  now,  to  introduce  a 
more  exact  form  of  terminol(^. 

The  laws  of  Strict  Counterpoint  are  not  open, 
like  these  of  Harmony,  to  scientific  discussion ; 
for,  Coimterpoint  is  not  a  Science,  but  an  Art 
It  is  true  that  its  most  important  rules,  when 
tested  by  the  principles  of  Natural  Science,  are 
found  to  coincide  with  them,  in  all  essential 
particulars ;  and  to  this  circumstance  alone  are 
they  indebted  for  their  unassailable  position, 
and  promise  of  future  security.  Their  mathe- 
matical accuracy  fails,  however,  to  account  for 
their  universal  acceptance  as  a  code  of  artistic 
regulations.  Their  authority  for  this  rests  solely 
upon  the  praxis  of  the  Great  Masters  of  the 
Polyphonic  Schools ;  which  praxis  was,  from  first 
to  last,  purely  empirical.  The  refined  taste,  and 
true  musical  instinct,  of  Josquin  des  Pr^s,  Wil- 
laert,  Byrd,  Tallis,  Palestrina,  and  their  con- 
temporaries, rebelled  against  the  hideous  com- 
binations demanded  by  the  rules  of  Diaphonia, 
and  Organum,^  and  substituted  for  them  the 
purest  and  most  harmonious  progressions  that 
Art,  aided  by  a  cultivated  ear,  could  produce ; 
but,  in  their  search  for  these,  they  were  guided 
by  no  acoustic  theory.  They  simply  wrote  what 
they  felt :  and  because  the  instincts  of  true 
genius  can  never  err,  that  which  they  felt  was 
uniformly  good  and  true  and  logical, -and  based 
unconsciously  upon  a  foundation  firm  enough  to 
stand  the  test  of  modem  mathematical  analysis. 
The  leaders  of  the  Mohodic  School '  rejected  the 
teaching  of  these  Great  Masters ;  and,  in  their 
insane  desire  for  progress,  invented  new  forms 
of  cacophony  not  a  whit  less  rude  than  those 
practised  by  the  Diaphonists  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. All  Italy  followed  their  baneful  example ; 
and,  for  a  time,  relapsed  into  chaos.  But  Ger- 
man Musicians,  unwilling  to  destroy  the  old 
land-marks,  retained,  in  their  full  force,  the 
time-honoured  laws  relating  to  the  use  of  Peiv 
feet  and  Imperfect  Concords,  Syncopations,  and 
Notes  of  Regular  and  Irregular  Transition, 
while  they  extended  the  system  by  promulgating 
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new  regulations  for  the  goTemment  of  Fimda- 
mental  Discords  introduced  without  the  coi- 
tomary  forms  of  Preparation ;  and,  because  ndi 
Discords  had  never  before  been  sanctioned,  this 
new  method  of  Part-writing  was  called  '&«,* 
though  its  rules  were  really  more  numerous  thaa 
those  of  the  older  one. 

It  was  not  until  some  considerable  time  sfta 
the  invention  of  printing,  that  the  laws  of  Stwc 
Counterpoint  were  given  to  the  world  in  the  (am 
of  a  systematic  oode.  Franchinaa  Grafuriia,  ii 
his  'Practica  Musica,'  published  at  Milan  is 
1496,  gave  a  tolerably  intelligible  epitome  of 
certain  rules,  which,  at  that  period,  were  rap- 
posed  to  embody  all  the  information  that  it  w 
necessary  for  the  student  to  acquire.  The  *  Mo- 
sice  active  Micrologus*  of  Omitoparchus,  printed 
at  Leipzig  in  15 17,  set  forth  the  same  laws  io 
clearer  language.  The  *  Dodecachoxdon*  of  Gls- 
reanus,  and  the  '  Toscanello  in  Mosica*  of  Pietio 
Aron,  both  printed  at  Venice  in  1529,  wen 
illustrated  by  examples  of  great  value  to  the 
tyro,  whose  labours  were  still  farther  assisted 
by  the  appearance  of  Zarlino's  'Institutioni  sr- 
moniche'  in  1558,  and  Zaoooni's  'Prattica  di 
Musica*  in  1596.^  In  1597,  Thomas  Moriej 
published  his  '  Plaine  and  easie  introduction  to 
Practicall  Musicke* — the  earliest  treatise  of  in- 

Sortance  in  the  English  language  ;  and,  in  1609, 
ohn  Douland  printed  an  English  pan^>hn8e 
of  the  'Micrologus*  of  Omitoparchus.     Tite» 
works  set  forth,  with  gradually  increasing  clear 
ness,  the  regulations  which,  in  the  15th  oentary, 
had  been  transmitted  from  teacher  to  pupil  bj 
tradition  only.     The  Compositions  of  the  Grei^ 
Polyphonic  Masters  formed  a  living  oommentaiy 
upon  the  collective  rules ;  and,  with  an  endless 
succession  of  such  works  within  his  reach,  ^ 
student  of  the  period  ran  little  risk  of  being  led 
astray.    But  when  the  line  of  Polyphonic  Coo- 
posers  came  to  an  end,  the  verbal  treatises,  no 
longer  illustrated  by  liying  examples,  lost  w 
much   of  their  value,  that  the   roles  were  in 
danger  of  serious   misconstruction,  and  wooU 
probably  have  been  to  a  great  extent  forgotten, 
had  not  Fux,  in  his  'Gradus  ad  Pamassum/ 
published   at  Vienna  in   1725,  set  them  f<xth 
with  a  systematic  clearness,   which,  exhaustii^ 
the  subject,  left  nothing  more  to  be  desired. 
This  invaluable  treatbe,  founded  entirely  on  the 
practice  of  the  Great  Masters,  played  so  import- 
ant a  part  in  the  education  of  the  three  greatest 
Composers   of  the  School  of  Yiennay   Haydo, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
over-estimate  its  influence  upon  their  meUx)d  of 
Partrwriting.     So  clear  are  its  examples,  and  » 
reasonable  its  arguments,  that  it  has  formed  the 
basis  of  all  the  best  treatises  of  later  date,  <^ 
which  two  only — Albrechtsberger*s  'Grundlicbe 
Anweisuncf  zur  Composition*   (Leipzig,  1790), 
and  Cherubini^s  '  Cours  de  Contrepoint  et  de  1» 
Fugue'  (Paris,  1835),  are  of  any  real  import- 
ance.    These  two,  however,  are  especially  vjda- 
able ;  not,  indeed,  as  substitutes  for  the  'Gradm,' 
but  as  commentaries  upon  it.     For  Fux  trcsu 
only  of  Strict  Counterpoint,  and  writes  all  bia 
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examples  in  the  old  Ecclesiastical  Modes;  bnt 
Albrecbtsberger  deals  both  with  the  Strict,  and 
the  Free  Styles,  while  Cherubini  accommodates 
the  laws  of  the  Strict  Style  to  the  tonality  of 
the  modem  Scale,  with  such  consummate  skill, 
that  they  bear  aU  the  appearance  of  having  been 
originally  enacted  in  connection  with  it;  thus 
solving,  for  the  modem  student,  a  very  difficult 
problem,  which  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven, 
were  left  to  work  out  for  themselves. 

In  most  important  particulars,  these  three  great 
teachers  follow  the  same  general  plan.  All  write 
their  examples  on  Canti  fermi,  consisting  entirely 
of  Semibreves :  all  make  their  Canti  fermi  close 
by  descending  one  Degree  upon  the  Tonic,  or 
the  Final  of  the  Mode :  and  all  agree  in  dividing 
their  exercises  into  five  distinct  claftses,  now  known 
as  the  Five  Orders  of  Counterpoint,  the  Rules  for 
which  may  be  thus  epitomised  : — 

6en£BAL  Laws.  The  early  Contrapuntists  in- 
sist strongly  upon  the  observance  of  the  four 
following  'Cardinal  Rules*  {Regulce  cardinales). 

I.  One  Perfect  Concord  may  proceed  to  an- 
other, in  Contrary,  or  Oblique  Motion ;  but  not 
in  Similar  Motion. 

11^  A  Perfect  Concord  may  proceed  to  an 
Imperfect  Concord  in  all  the  three  kinds  of 
Motion. 

III.  An  Imperfect  Concord  may  proceed  to  a 
Perfect  Concord  in  Contrary,  or  Oblique  Motion  ; 
but  not  in  Similar  Motion. 

IV.  One  Imperfect  Concord  may  proceed  to 
another  in  all  the  three  kinds  of  Motion. 

The  intention  of  these  Rules  is.  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  Consecutive  or  Hidden  Fifths,  Oc- 
taves, and  Unisons. 

First  Obdsb  (Note  against  note).  One 
Semibreve  must  be  written,  in  each  Part,  against 
each  Semibreve  in  the  Canto  fermo.  All  pro- 
gresoions  must  be  purely  Diatonic ;  the  employ- 
ment of  Chromatic  Intervals  being  utterly  pro- 
hibited, both  in  Harmony  and  in  Melody,  in 
this  and  all  the  succeeding  Orders.  No  Dis- 
cords of  any  kind  are  admissible.  In  two  Parts, 
the  only  permitted  Intervals  are,  the  three 
Perfect,  and  the  four  Imperfect  Concords :  i.  e. 
the  Unison,  Octave,  and  Perfect  Fifth  ;^  and  the 
Major  and  Minor  Thirds  and  Sixths.  In  three 
or  more  Parts,  the  only  Harmonies  permitted  are, 
the  Major  and  Minor  Common  Chords,  and 
the  Chord  of  the  Sixth.  The  Chord  of  the  6-4 
and  the  Augmented  and  Diminished  Triads  are 
prohibited ;  but  the  First  Inversion  of  the  Di- 
minished Triad  is  admissible,  because  none  of 
ita  Intervals  are  in  Dissonance  with  the  Bass. 
Id  three  Parts,  each  Chord  should,  if  possible, 
consist  of  a  Root,  Third,  and  Fifth ;  or,  a  Bass- 
note,  Third,  and  Sixth.  In  four  Parts,  the  Octave 
should  be  added.  But,  in  cases  of  necessity,  any 
Interval  may  be  doubled,  or  omitted.  Tlie  se- 
parate Parts  may  proceed,  either  in  Conjunct 

1  In  Oonotorpolnt,  the  Perfect  Fourth,  when  uwd  alone,  or  reckoned 
from  the  Bus-note.  Is  held  to  be.  and  treated  as.  a  Discord.  When 
It  oocun  among  the  ui>per  notes  of  a  Chord,  the  Base  taking  no  share 
In  its  formation,  it  is  treated  as  a  Perfect  Concord.  The  name  rule 
Applies  to  the  Augmented  Fourth  iTrltonus),  and  the  Diminished 
mtih  (Quinu  faliaj. 


Movement,  by  Major  or  Minor  Seconds;  or, 
disjunctly,  by  leaps  of  a  Major  or  Minor  Third, 
a  Perfect  Fourth,  a  Perfect  Fifth,  a  Minor  Sixth, 
or  an  Octave.  All  other  leaps,  including  that  of 
the  Major  Sixth,  are  absolutely  prohibited.  The 
first  Semibreve,  in  Two-Part  Counterpoint,  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  Perfect  Concord :  in  three 
or  more  Parts,  one  Part  at  least  must  form  a 
Perfect  Concord  with  the  Bass.  In  the  remaining 
Semibreves,  Imperfect  Concords  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred, in  two  Parts. 

In  this,  and  all  other  Orders  of  Counterpoint, 
the  Parts  may  cross  each  other,  to  any  extent. 

Consecutive  Fifths,  Octaves,  and  Unisons,  in 
Similar  Motion,  are  forbidden,  in  any  number  of 
Parts.  In  four  or  more  Parts,  Consecutive  Fifths 
are  permitted,  in  Contrary  Motion,  but  only  as  a 
last  resource.'  This  Licence,  however,  does  not 
extend  to  Consecutive  Octaves,  which  were  far 
more  carefully  avoided,  by  the  Great  Masters, 
;than  Consecutive  Fifths,  even  in  Contrary  Mo- 
tion. 

But  Consecutive  Fifths  and  Octaves  are  only 
forbidden  when  they  occur  between  the  same 
two  Parts.  When  produced  by  different  Parts, 
or,  by  making  the  Parts  cross  each  other,  they 
are  perfectly  lawful.' 

Hidden  Fifths  and  Octaves  are  as  strictly  for- 
bidden, in  two  Parts,  as  real  Consecutives ;  but, 
in  four  or  more  Parts,  as  at  (d),  in  Ex.  3,  the 
Great  Masters  never  troubled  themselves  to  avoid 
them.^ 

The  False  Relation  of  the  Tritonus  (Aug- 
mented Fourth)  is  strictly  forbidden,  in  two 
Parts ;  but  permitted,  in  three,  or  more.  That 
of  the  Octave  is  forbidden,  even  in  eight  Parts. 

In  two  Parts,  the  Unison  is  forbidden,  except 
in  the  first  and  last  notes.  The  Octave  is  per- 
mitted, in  Oblique  Motion;  and,  in  Contrary 
Motion,  also,  provided  it  be  approached  by 
separation — i.e.  by  the  mutual  divergence  of 
the  Parts  which  produce  it ;  as  at  (c),  in  Ex.  a. 
Its  employment  by  approximation — i.  e,  by  the 
convergence  of  the  Parts,  as  at  (6)  in  Ex.  2 — is 
only  permitted  in  the  final  Cadence.' 

In  Two-Part  Counterpoint  of  this  Order,  it  is 
forbidden  to  take  more  than  three  Thirds,  or 
Sixths,  in  succession,  unless  the  Parts  be  made 
to  cross  each  other. 

The  final  Cadence  is  formed,  either  by  a  Major 
Sixth  followed  by  an  Octave,  as  at  (c),  in  Ex.  a ; 
or,  by  a  Minor  Third,  followed  by  an  Octave,  or 
an  Unison,  as  at  (a)  in  Ex.  i.  In  two  Parts, 
these  Intervals  will  complete  the  necessary  for- 
mula. In  more  than  two  Parts,  the  same  inter- 
vals must  be  given  to  the  Canto  fermo,  and  one 

9  It  will  be  seen.  that,  in  this  particular,  the  Strict  Style  to  more 
indulgent  than  the  Free.  Falestrlna  constantly  availed  himself  of 
the  Licence ;  espedaUy  when  writing  for  Equal  Voices. 

s  See  vol.  i.  p.  79B. 

«  See  HiDDiN  nmt  avd  Ootatis,  toI.  1.  p.  780^ 

»  The  earlier  writers  on  Counterpoint  insist  rttf  strongly  on  the 
obserrance  of  thto  Bule ;  and  eitend  iu  action,  with  even  greater 
severity,  to  the  Unison,  in  the  few  cases  in  which  the  employment 
of  thU  Interval  is  permitted.  Fiu  (pp.  08. 64)  is  IncUned  to  treat  It 
with  indulgence,  provided  the  converging  FarU  proceed  in  OotOunet 
Movement ;  but  only  on  this  condition.  Albrecbtsberger  forbids  the 
progression  in  two  ParU:  but  sanctlODS  li.  in  three.  CberuUul 
I  makes  no  mention  of  the  Bu!e. 
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other  Part,  while  the  other  Parta  fill  up  the 
Harmony,  in  aocordanoe  with  the  laws  already 
laid  down,  as  at  {e\  in  Ex.  3.  If  the  last  Chord 
be  not  naturally  Major,  it  must  be  made  bO,  by 
an  accidental  Sharp,  or  Natural.^ 

Ex,  1. 
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Seoond  Order  (Two  notes  against  one).  In 
this  Order,  two  Minims  must  be  written,  in  one 
of  the  Parts,  against  each  Semibreve  in  the 
Canto  fermo,  except  the  last,  unless  the  Exercise 
should  be  in  Triple  Time,  in  which  case,  three 
Minims  must  be  written  against  each  Semi- 
breve.'  The  other  Parts  must  all  move  in  Semi- 
breves. 

In  the  Part  which  contains  the  Minims,  the 
same  note  may  not  be  struck  twice  in  suo- 
cession. 

The  first  bar  should  begin  with  a  Minim  Ivest, 
followed  by  a  Minim,  in  Perfect  Concoi-d. 

In  the  remaining  bars,  the  first  Minim  must 
always  be  a  Concoxd,  Perfect,  or  Imperfect. 

The  second  Minim  may  be  either  a  Concord, 
or  a  Discord.  If  a  Concord,  it  may  proceed 
either  in  Conjunct  or  Disjunct  Movement. — Ex. 
4  {g\  If  a  Discord,  it  must  be  both  approached, 
and  quitted,  in  Conjunct  Movement,  and  lie  be- 
tween two  Concords.  In  other  words,  it  must 
be  treated  as  a  Passing  Note. — Ex.  4  (/). 

The  Part  which  contains  the  Minims  is  not 
permitted  to  make  the  leap  of  a  Major  Sixth 
under  any  circumstances ;  and  not  even  that  of 
a  Minor  Sixth,  except  as  a  last  resource,  in  cases 
of  extreme  difficulty.*  Consecutive  Fifths  and 
Octaves  between  the  first  Minims  of  two  succes- 
sive bars,  are  strictly  forbidden.  Between  the 
second  Minims  they  are  tolerated,  but  only  for 
the  purpose  of  escaping  firom  a  great  difficulty. 

Except  in  the  first  and  List  bars,  the  Unison 
is  forbidden,  on  the  Thesis,  or  accented  part  of 
the  measure;  but  permitted,  on  the  Arsis,  or 
unaccented  beat.  The  Octave  on  the  Arsis  may 
be  used,  with  discretion ;  but  the  Octave  on  the 
Thesis  (Ital.  Otiava  bcUtuta ;  Germ.  StreiehOctav) 
is  only  permitted,  when  approached,  as  in  the 
First  Order,  either  in  Oblique  Motion,  or  by 

»  Pot  flxamplas  of  CMleneai  In  all  Um  XccIoalMtleal  Modes.  m« 
^*»-»«S.«*.  «8mFu«.p.«8. 

-.11^  Cherubim,  p.  14  fr  of  Mn.  Cowden  Olarka'i  traosUtlon.    (Xo- 
▼eilo  A  Co.) 


separation.  Its  employment  by  approximation. 
as  in  Ex.  4,  bar  5,  is  permitted  only  in  the  Final 
Cadence.^ 

In  these,  and  all  other  cases,  the  first  Minims 
of  the  bar  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  ss  the 
Semibreves  of  the  First  Order ;  and  the  man 
closely  these  laws  are  observed,  the  better  tk 
Counterpoint  will  be.  If  the  elimination  of  the 
second  Minim  in  every  bar,  except  the  first,  anJ 
the  List  but  one,  should  produce  good  Coaut^ 
point  of  the  First  Order,  no  stronger  proof  of 
excellence  can  be  desired. 

The  Cadence  is  treated  like  that  of  the  Fir^t 
Order ;  one  of  the  sounds  necessary  to  fonn  the 
characteristic  Intervals  being  assigned  to  tb 
Canto  fenno,  and  the  other,  either  to  the  Pvt 
which  contains  the  Minims — £x.  4  (A);  Ex 
5  (0 — or  to  some  other  Part  written  in  Semi- 
breves. 
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Third  Obdkb  (Four  notes  against  one).  Is 
this  Order,  four  Crotchets  must  be  written,  in 
one  of  the  Parts,  against  each  Semibreve  in  Um 
Canto  fermt),  except  the  last ;  the  other  Psrts 
moving  in  SemibrevoM. 

The  first  bar  should  begin  with  a  Crotdie: 
Rest,  followed  by  three  Crotchet.%  the  first  of 
which  must  form  a  Perfect  Concord  with  th« 
Canto  fermo. 

The  first  Crotchet,  in  the  succeeding  baxs,  i^ 
subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  first  Minim  in  Uu 
Second  Order.  The  three  remaining  Crotchet 
may  form  either  Concords  or  Discords,  pri>* 
vided  that,  in  the  latter  case,  they  proceed  in 
Conjunct  Movement,  and  lie  between  two  Gon- 
cords;  in  which  respect  they  must  be  tresiei 
like  the  unaccented  Minims  in  the  Second  Onier. 

When  the  second  Crotchet  forms  a  Disconi 
with  the  Canto  fermo,  in  a  descending  pasBag^^ 
it  may,  by  Licence,  fall  a  Third,  and  then  Moeoti 
to  the  necessary  Concord,  as  at  (j)  in  Ex.  ^ 
and  (Jt)  in  Ex.  7.  This  very  beokutifial  progresaco. 
though  forbidden  by  Cherubini,  is  sanctionad  bt 
the  universal  practice  of  the  Great  Masten  » 
the  1 6th  century.-' 

The  employment  of  the  Tritonus,  or  the  Fat* 
Fifth,  as  intervals  of  Melody,  is  forbidden,  ik* 
only  by  leap,  but  even  wben  the  intervesio^' 
sounds  are  filled  in ;  thus,  the  progressionB,  F, 
G,  A,  B,  and  B,  C,  D.  E,  F,  are  as  coat-^fj 
to  rule  as  F,  B,  or  B,  F.     This  law,  however,  a 


*  See  footDote  fi,  p  711. 
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only  enforced  when  the  dissonant  sounds  form 
the  limits  of  the  passasre;  F,  6,  A,  B»  C.  is 
therefore  perfectly  lawrul.  Consecutive  Fifths, 
Octnves,  and  Unisons,  are  forbidden,  between 
the  first  and  third  Crotchets  in  the  bar ;  between 
the  first  or  thiiti  Crotchets  of  two  successive 
bars ;  and,  of  course,  between  the  last  Crotchet 
of  one  bar,  and  the  first  of  the  next. 

The  Cadence  will  be  formed  by  the  Canto  fermo 
either  in  conjunction  with  the  Part  containing 
the  Crotchets,  or  with  one  of  the  Parts  written 
in  Semibreves,  on  the  same  principle  as  that  re- 
commended in  the  Second  Order.  Ex.  6  (Jc); 
Ex.  7  (to). 

Ex.6. 

Canto  fermo.         {J)  (Jt) 
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Canto  fermo. 

Fourth  Order  (with  Syncopations).  In 
this  Order,  one  Part  must  be  written  in  synco- 
pated Notes ;  while  the  others  accompany  the 
Canto  fermo  in  Semibreves. 

The  first  bar  must  begin  with  a  Minim  Rest, 
followed  by  a  Minim,  in  Perfect  Concord  with 
the  Canto  fermo ;  which  Minim  must  be  tied  to 
the  first  Minim  in  the  following  bar,  which  must 
always  form  a  Concord  with  the  lowest  Part. 
Ex.  8  (r). 

The  remaining  bars  (except  the  last)  will  each 
contain  two  Minims  ;  the  first  of  which  must  be 
tied  to  the  second  Minim  of  the  preceding  bar ; 
and  the  second,  to  the  first  Minim  of  the  bar 
which  follows.  The  tied  Minims,  now  known  as 
Syncopations,  were  formerly  called  Ligatures. 

The  second,  or  unaccented  Minim,  must  always 
form  a  Concord  with  the  Canto  fermo. 

The  tied,  or  accented  Minim,  may  form  either 
a  Concord,  or  a  Discord,  with  the  Canto  fermo. 
In  the  first  case — Ex.  8  (o)  ;  Ex.  p  («) — it  may 
proceed  upwards  or  downwards,  either  in  Con- 
junct, or  Disjunct  Movement.  In  the  second 
— Ex.  8  (n) ;  Ex.  9  (r) — it  must  descend  one 
degree  upon  a  Concord,  which  forms  its  natural 
resolution,  and  may  also  serve  to  prepare  a  Dis- 
cord in  the  succeeding  bar,  as  at  (p)  in  Ex.  8. 
In  no  case  but  that  of  the  Ninth  is  it  allowable 
to  let  the  note  into  which  the  Discord  is  about 
to  resolve  be  heard  simultaneously  with  the 
Discord  itself  in  any  other  Part  than  the  Bass. 

Consecutive  Fifths,  Octaves,  and  Unisons,  are 
strictly  forbidden,  between  the  unaccented  Minims 
of  two  successive  bars,  which  must  here  be 
guarded  as  strictly  as  the  accented  Minims  of 
the  Second  Order.  Indeed,  the  most  severe  test 
that  can  be  applied  to  this  kind  of  Coimterpoint 
is,  the  excisiou  of  the  first  Minim  of  every  bar.  If 


this  operation  should  produce  good  Counterpoint 
of  the  First  Order,  nothing  more  can  be  desired. 

All  the  Diatonic  Discords  may  be  used  by 
Syncopation.  But,  a  succession  of  Ninths,  re- 
solving into  Octaves,  or  of  Sixths,  followed  by 
Fifths,  is  forbidden ;  because,  in  these  cases,  the 
excision  of  the  accented  Minims  would  produce 
progressions  of  real  Fifths  and  Octaves. 

llie  Cadence,  formed  always  by  the  Canto  fermo 
and  the  Part  containing  the  Syncopations,  will 
consist,  either  of  a  suspended  Seventh,  resolving 
into  a  Major  Sixth,  and  followed  by  an  Octave 
— Ex.  8  (5) ;  Ex.  9  (0 ;  or,  should  the  Canto 
fermo  be  placed  above  the  Syncopations,  of  a 
suspended  Second,  resolving  into  a  Minor  Third, 
and  followed  by  an  Unison,  or  Octave.  This 
Cadence  was  called,  by  the  Old  Masters,  the 
Diminished  Cadence ;  and  was  used  at  the  clc»e 
of  almost  every  Polyphonic  Composition. 

Ex.8.    _(»)        (0)  (p)        (v) 
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Cunto  fermo. 

Fifth  Order  (Florid  Counterpoint).  In  this 
Order,  one  Part  will  contain  a  judicious  mixture 
of  all  the  preceding  Orders;  while  the  other 
Parts  accompany  the  Canto  fermo  in  consonant 
Semibreves. 

Dotted  notes,  though  forbidden  in  all  other 
Orders,  may  here  be  introduced  into  the  Florid 
Part,  with  excellent  effect;  and  Quavers  also, 
if  used  sparingly,  and  with  discretion,  as  at 
Ex.  10  (v).  Tied  notes  are  permitted,  on  con- 
dition Uiat  the  length  of  the  second  note  does 
not  exceed  that  of  the  first.  In  modem  pas- 
sages, it  is  sometimes  convenient  to  use  a  tied 
note  instead  of  a  dotted  one. 

By  a  Licence,  analogous  to  that  mentioned 
with  regard  to  the  Third  Order,  a  syncopated 
Discord,  suspended  by  a  tied  Crotchet,  may 
descend  a  Third,  or  a  Fifth,  and  afterwards  re- 
ascend  to  its  Resolution,'  as  at  (x),  in  Ex.  1 1 ; 
or,  it  may  ascend  a  Fourth,  or  a  Second,  and  then 
re-descend  to  the  necessary  Concord,  as  at  (v)  in 
Ex.  la 

A  Minim,  preceded,  in  the  same  bar,  by  two 
Crotchet^?,  should  always  be  tied  to  a  Minim, 
or  Crotchet,  in  the  succeeding  bar.'    Ex.  10  (u). 

The  Diminished  Cadence — Ex.  10  (10)— is  used 
in  this  Order,  as  well  as  in  the  Fourth,  with 
many  graceful  modifications,  rendered  possible, 
as  in  Ex.  1 1  (z),  by  the  employment  of  dotted, 
and  tied  notes.'  These  modifications  form  part 
of  a  long  list  of  Licences,  peculiar  to  the  Filth 
Order,  and  greatly  conducing  to  its  beauty,  as 


t  8m  Fnx.  p.  78. 


I  lb.  p.  80. 


a  lb.  p.  78. 
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in  Ex.  II  (y),  thoagh,  unfortunately,  too  nu- 
merous for  detailed  notice  in  our  pretieut  article. 
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Students,  who  hare  mastered  all  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  Five  Orders,  are  recommended,  by 
Fuz,  and  his  successors,  to  employ  two  or  more 
Orders  simultaneously,  in  place  of  filling  in  the 
free  parts  with  Semibreves:  and  to  follow  up 
this  exercise  by  employing  the  Fifth  Order  in 
all  the  Farts  except  that  which  contains  the 
Canto  fermo. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  Rules 
we  have  here  endeavoured  to  epitomise  form  but  a 
very  small  proportion  of  those  laid  down  by  Fux, 
and  his  successors,  for  the  student*s  guidance ; 
more  aspecially  with  regard  to  the  Five  Orders  of 
Counterpoint  in  two  Parts,  the  laws  of  which  are 
excessively  severe.  We  have,  in  fact,  confined  ouiv 
selves,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  regulations  which 
serve  most  clearly  to  distinguish  the  Strict  Style 
of  the  1 6th  century  from  t^e  Free  Part-writing 
of  the  X  8th  and  19th.  The  true  value  of  these 
Rules  lies  in  the  unvarying  purity  of  the  Har- 
mony produced  by  their  observance.  Obedience 
to  their  provisions  renders  harshness  of  effect 
impossible.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  they 
were  so  diligently  studied  by  the  Great  Masters 
of  the  School  of  Vienna;  and,  after  them,  by 
Mendelssohn,  and  the  Composers  of  the  later 
period.  It  is  trae,  that  these  Composers,  one 
and  all,  have  written  exclusively  in  the  Free 
Style.  But,  we  have  already  explained  that  the 
laws  of  the  Free  Style  are  not  antagonistic  to 
those  of  Strict  Counterpoint.  In  their  treatment 
of  Consonant  Harmonies,  of  Suspensions,  and  of 
Passing  Notes,  the  laws  of  the  two  Styles,  as 
set  forth  in  the  works  of  the  great  classical 
writers,  are  absolutely  identical.  It  is  only 
when  dealing  with  Chromatic  Progressions,  Ap- 
poggiaturas,  and  Unprepared  Discords  generally, 
that  the  Free  Style  supplements  the  older  code 
with  new  enactments.  And,  since  these  new 
enactments  concern  progressions  altogether  un- 
known to  the  Contrapuntists  of  the  16th  century, 
they  cannot  bo  ikirly  said  to  oppose  the  earlier 
system.  Except  when  entering  upon  new  ground, 
they  neither  increase  nor  diminish  the  severity 
of  the  antient  method.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  greatest  writers  in  the 
Free  Style,  and  the  most  tearless,  are  those  who 
have  worked   hardest   at  Strict  Counterpoint. 

1  Umom.   FIfthi  Mred  by  ft  tied  Orotcbd.  on  the  uthorlty  of 
rftlMlriiuL   Atbftr6.  UMTanoreroiMtbelowUieBfta*. 


STRING. 

Hence,  Beethoven's  bon  tnoi  concerning  the  ne- 
cessity for  learning  rules  in  order  that  one  might 
know  how  to  break  them  ;  so  often  mis-quoted  in 
defence  of  those  who  break  them  through  ignor- 
ance. Hence,  Mendelssohn's  microecopic  atten- 
tion to  the  minutest  details,  in  the  lessons  he 
gave  in  Free  Part-writing ;  and  Hauptmsnn'i 
determined  insistance  on  rules,  which,  though 
mentioned  by  Fux,  are  unnoticed  by  Cherubinl 
All  these  accomplished  Musicians  used  Strict 
Counterpoint  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  Free 
Style :  and,  if  we  would  know  how  much  the 
process  profited  them,  we  have  only  to  ftTt"""* 
Mozart's  '  Zauberflote,'  Beethoven's  7th  Stib- 
phony,  and  Mendelssohn's  'St.  Paul.'    [W.SiL] 

STRINASACCHI,  Rbgina,  a  distinguiihed 
violin-plaver,  bom  at  Ostiglia  near  Mantua  in 
1764,  and  educated  at  the  Conservatorio  dells 
Pietk  in  Venice,  and  in  Paris.     From  1780  to 
1783  she  travelled  through  Italy,  and  wan  giest 
admiration  by  her  playing,  her  good  looks,  ssd 
her  attractive  manners.  She  next  went  to  Vienos, 
and  gave  two  concerts  at  the  National  Cooit 
Theatre  in  the  Burg  on  March  29  and  April  24, 
1 784.    For  the  second  of  these  Mozart  oompond 
a  sonata  in  Bb  (Kochel  454),  of  which  he  wrote 
out  the  violin-part  complete,  but  played  the  ac- 
companiment himself  from  a   few  memorsnds 
which  he  had  dashed  down  on  the  PF.  staves.' 
The  Emperor  Joseph,   noticing  from  his  box 
above  the  blank  look  of  the  paper  on  the  desk, 
sent  for  Mozart  and  obliged  him  to  confess  the 
true  state  of  the  case.     *  Strinasacchi  plays  with 
much  taste  and  feeling,'  writes  Mozart  to  his 
father,  who  quite  agreed  with  him  after  hearing 
her  at  Salzburg.    *  Even  in  $ympkonie$,*  Leopold 
writes  to  his  daughter,  'she  alwa^'s  plays  with 
expression,  and  nobody  could  play  an  Adsgio 
more  touchingly  or  with  more  feeling  than  she ; 
her  whole  heart  and  soul  is  in  the  melody  she 
is  executing,  and  her  tone  is  both  delicate  snd 
powerful.*    In  Vienna  she  leamt  to  appredale 
the  gaiety  of  Haydn's  music,  so  congenitJ  to  her 
own  character.     She  played  his  quartets  before 
the  court  at  Ludwigslust,  and  also  at  Fraa  von 
Ranzow's,  with  peculiar  naivete  and  humour, 
and  was  much  applauded  for  her  delicate  and 
expressive  rendering  of  a  solo  in  one  of  them. 
She  is  also  said  to  have  been  an  excellent  guitar 
player.     She  married  Johann  Conrad  ScUick,  a 
distinguished  cellist  in  the  ducal  chapel  at  Goiha. 
The  two  travelled  together,  playing  dueti  for 
violin  and  cello.    Schlick  died  at  Gotha  in  1825, 
two  year  after  the  death  of  his  wife.       [C.F.P.] 

STRING  (Fr.  Chord;  Ital.  Corda;  Gera. 
Saiie).  A  slender  length  of  gut,  silk,  or  wire, 
stretched  over  raised  supports  called  bridges,  be- 
tween which  it  is  free  to  vibrate.  Allien  weighted 
to  resist  the  drawing  power  or  tension,  the 
rapidity  of  its  transverse  vibrations  depends  up(« 
the  tension,  the  length,  and  the  specific  graritj 

>  Thl«  Intorettlnc  MB.  is  now  In  th«  pooenlon  of  Mr.  F.  O.  !■« 
of  LlTorpooL  Mosirt  filled  in  the  complete  AccompuiIiBcot  •a(^ 
wmrdt  In  an  Ink  of  tlltlitly  differant  colour  from  that  whkh  ke** 
emplojod.  so  tluU  the  ttate  of  iho  XS.  at  the  first  pafomaAoe  ch  ki 
r«ad»j 
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of  the  material;  and  in  exact  ratio  with  this 
rapidity  the  ear  is  sensible  of  the  difference  of 
musical  pitch.  From  the  6th  century  B.C.  the 
monochord  or  single  string,  stretched  over  a 
soundboard  and  measured  by  moveable  bridges, 
has  been  the  canon  of  musical  intervals,  the 
relative  scale  of  pitch.  The  string  by  itself  would 
give  but  a  faiut  tone  in  the  surrounding  air, 
and  a  soundboard  is  necessary  to  reinforce  the 
tone,  and  make  it  sufficiently  audible. 

Of  the  materiab  employed  for  stiings  silk  has  been 
much  used  in  the  East,  but  in  European  instruments 
gut  and  wire  have  had  the  constant  preference. 
Gut  (x^^  ^^  Greek,  whence  the  familiar '  chord") 
was  the  musical  string  of  the  Egyptians,  Greeks 
and  Romans;  wire  was  practically  unknown  to 
them,  since  wire-drawing  was  invented  only  about 
A  J).  1350,  synchronising  with  the  probable  inven- 
tion of  keved  instruments  with  strings,  such  as 
the  clavicliord,  harpsichord  or  virginal.  From 
that  epoch  gut  and  wire  have  held  divided  rule, 
as  they  do  in  our  own  day  in  the  violin  and  the 
piano.  The  general  name  for  gut  strings  is  '  cat- 
gut, but  it  is  really  made  from  the  intestines  of 
sheep  and  goats,  chiefly  the  former;  the  best  and 
strongest  being  of  lambs'  gut  when  the  lamb  is 
of  a  certain  age  and  development,  whence  it 
comes  that  September  is  the  month  for  fiddle- 
string  making ;  particularly  for  first  (or  £)  fiddle- 
strings,  which  are  the  smallest  though  they  have 
to  bear  the  greatest  strain  of  the  four.  According 
to  Mr  Hart  ('The  Violin,'  London,  1875)  *^« 
best  catgut  strings  are  the  Italian  (the  Roman 
par  excellence) ;  next  rank  the  German,  then  the 
French ;  last  of  all,  the  English.  Mr.  Hart  attri- 
butes the  superior  quality  of  the  Italian  to  climate, 
an  important  part  of  the  process  of  manufacture 
being,  in  Italy,  carried  on  in  the  open  air,  which  is 
naturally  not  always  practicable  in  England.  For 
the  deeper  toned  strings  the  gut  is  overlapped 
with  silver,  copper  or  mixed  metal.  According 
to  J.  Rousseau  (*  Traits  de  la  Viole,*  1687)  this 
loading  of  the  string  was  introduced  in  France 
by  Sainte  Colombo  about  a.d.  1675.  The  tension 
of  the  four  strings  of  a  violin  was  stated  by 
Tartini,  in  I734>  to  be  63  lb.  Mr.  Hart,  for  the 
modem  high  pitch,  estimates  it  at  about  90  lb. 
— a  plea  for  the  desired  adoption  of  the  French 
normal  A. 

Wire  strings  were  originally  of  latten  or  brass, 
with  which  psalteries  and  dulcimers  were  strung. 
As  late  as  the  first  half  of  the  i8th  century, 
clavichords  were  generally  strung  with  brass  wire 
only :  pianofortes  retained  a  batch  of  brass  strings 
until  about  1830.  Steel  wire,  as  the  special 
iron  music-wire  was  called,  was  however  very 
early  introduced,  for  Virdung,  whose  *Mu8ica 
getutscht  und  ausgezogen'  is  dated  a.d.  151  i, 
expressly  states  that  the  trebles  of  clavichords 
were  then  strung  with  steel.  Early  in  the  pre- 
sent century  Nuremberg  steel  wire  was  in  great 
request,  but  about  1820  the  Berlin  wire  gained 
the  preference.    The  iron  of  both  came  from  the 

1  The  oii|ln  of  the  term  eatfot  hat  not  yet  been  tnoed.  It  U 
diffleult  not  to  beltere  It  to  be  a  ourruption  of  some  Bimllarlj  sound- 
ing Itaibm  term,  of  probably  quite  dUZteeut  meaulng.  [U.] 


Hartz  mountains.  About  1834  Webster  of  Bir- 
mingham brought  out  cast  steel  for  music  wire, 
and  gave  piano  strings  a  breaking  weight  of 
about  one  third  more  than  the  German.  But  in 
1850  Miller  of  Vienna  was  able  to  contend  for 
the  first  place,  and  in  the  following  year  actually 
gained  it  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  for  cast  steel 
wire-drawings  After  that,  Pohlmann  of  Nurem- 
berg came  forward  and  was  considered  by  some 
experts  to  have  surpassed  Miller.'  Webster^s 
firm  has  not  been  idle  during  a  competition  to 
the  results  of  which  the  present  power  of  the 
pianoforte  to  stand  in  tune  owes  so  much.  A 
recent  trial  made  under  direction  of  the  writer 
gives  for  average  breaking  weight  of  24  inches, 
of  no.  174  wire,  Pohhnann^s  297  lb.,  Miller*B 
2751b:,  Webster  and  Horsfall  2571b.,  all  nearly 
doubling  the  tension  required  for  use.  It  is  not 
therefore  with  surprise  that  we  accept  the  emi- 
nent authority  of  Dr.  William  Pole,  who  regards 
cast  steel  music-wire  as  the  strongest  elastic  ma- 
terial that  exists.  The  earliest  covered  piano 
strings,  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  spun  in  long 
interstices  of  brass  over  steel,  have  in  time  become 
close  spun  in  single,  double,  and  even  treble  over^ 
layings  of  copper,  or  mixed  metal  composed  of 
spelter  and  oopper,  gaining  in  the  largest  strings 
a  diameter  of  0*21  of  an  inch,  and  considerable 
power  of  strain.  The  greatest  tension  of  a  string 
recorded  by  Messrs.  Broadwood  in  the  technical 
part  of  their  Exhibition  book  of  1862  is  315  lb. 
— for  the  highest  single  string  of  a  Concert  Grand. 
They  give  the  whole  tension  at  that  time  for 
Philharmonic  pitch  (viz.  A  454,  C  540  double 
vibrations  per  second)  of  two  of  their  Concert 
Grands,  as  well  as  the  tension  of  each  separate 
note.  The  first  of  the  two  is  34*670  lb.  (15  tons 
9  cwt.  etc.) ;  the  other,  a  longer  scale,  37,160  lb. 
(16  tons  II  cwt.  etc.).  In  the  last  twenty  years 
tension  has  been  increased,  but  not  suflSdently  so 
to  accoimt  for  the  much  higher  totals  or  for  the 
breaking-weights  of  wire  recorded  in  MendeFs 
Lexicon.  [AJ^.H.] 

STRING.  The  terms  '  Strings,'  '  String  in- 
struments,* 'String-quartet,*  *  String- trio,  have 
oome  to  be  appli^  in  England  to  instruments 
of  the  violin  tribe  only,  the  terms  answering 
to  the  German  Streichquartet,  Streichirutrumente, 
Thus  a  quartet  for  four  stringed  instruments^ 
usually  two  violins,  viola,  and  cello,~^i8  called 
a  String'quartet,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  piano- 
forte quartet — that  is,  for  piano  and  three  other 
instruments;  or  for  any  other  combination  of 
four,  such  as  a  quartet  for  four  horns,  four  flutes, 
etc.  [G.] 

STRINGENDO,  'forcing,  compelling';  press- 
ing or  hastening  the  time.  This  word  conveys, 
besides  the  idea  of  simple  acceleration  of  pace,  that 
of  growing  excitement  working  up  to  some  climax ; 
and  in  the  opinion  of  some  authorities  on  the 
subject,  the  acceleration  may  not  unfrequently  be 
accompanied  by  a  slight  crescendo,  unless  of  course 
there  is  any  mark  to  the  contrary.      [J.A.F.M.] 

*  Unpabllshed  correspondence  of  Theobald  Bflhm.  the  flautist, 
■hows  that  POblmaon  wa«  Indebted  to  him  >or  improving  hi«  manu- 
facture. 
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STRING  PLATE  (Fr.  Sommier  en  fer;  Ital. 
Cordiera ;  Germ.  Anhdngeplatie,  Metallner  Sai- 
terUialtery  The  iron  plate  on  the  hitchpin  block 
of  pianofortes  to  which  the  further  ends  of  the 
strings  are  now  attached.  It  forms  with  the 
tension  bars  the  metal  framing  of  the  instrument ; 
the  wooden  framing  being  a  bracing  more  or  less 
complete  of  wooden  beams,  in  connection  with 
the  wrestplank,  which  is  also  of  wood,  and  some- 
times covered  with  metal.  [See  Wbkstplamk.] 
The  serrice  of  the  stringplate  is  one  of  weight ; 
it  bears  an  important  share  in  resisting  the  con- 
tinual draught  of  the  strings.  It  was  invented, 
rather  with  the  idea  of  compensation  than  resist- 
ance, by  William  Alien,  a  tuner  in  Stodart*B  em- 
ploy, and  was  patented  by  James  Thom  and  Allen 
in  January  1 820.  A  rigid  stringplate  was  intro- 
duced by  James  and  l^omas  Broadwood  in  the 
following  year;  it  was  the  invention  of  one  of 
their  workmen,  Samuel  Herre.  The  single  cast- 
ing for  stringplate  and  general  resistance  was 
the  idea  of  Alpheus  Baboock,  of  Boston,  U.  S. 
1825 ;  and  was  meritoriously  improved  and 
rendered  practicable  by  Conrad  Meyer  of  Phila- 
delphia, U.S.  in  1833.  The  important  systems 
of  construction  that  have  arisen  from  the  use 
of  iron  in  stringplates  and  bars  are  described 
under  Pianoforte.  [A.J.H.] 

STROGERS,  Nicholas,  an  organist  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  composer  of  a  Morning  and 
Evening  Service  printed  by  Barnard.  Two  an- 
thems bv  him,  '  Domine  non  est  exaltatum '  and 

*  O  God  be  merciful,*  are  in  the  Library  of  Peter- 
house,  Cambridge.  An  organ  part  of  the  latter 
is  in  the  library  of  Ely  Cathedral.  In  Christ- 
church,  Oxford,  are  two  entire  Services  (A  minor, 
D  minor),  two  Motets,  and  Fancies.    [W.H.H.] 

STROHFIEDEL,  i.e.  Strawfiddle  (Ital. /S'aVr- 
eato;  Fr.Claqueboit;  Germ.  a\soHokharmonika), 
is  described  by  Mendel  in  his  Lexicon  as  a  very 
ancient  and  widespread  instrument,  found  prin- 
cipally among  the  Russians,  Poles,  and  TartarH, 
consisting  of  a  range  of  flat  pieces  of  deal  or 

*  glass,  of  no  settled  number,  tuned  to  the  scale, 
arranged  on  belts  of  straw,  and  struck  with  two 
small  hammers,  after  the  manner  of  the  common 
glass  '  Harmonica  *  toy. 

Its  sound  is  sweet  and  bell-like,  but  weak ; 
and  many  an  English  reader  will  share  the  sur- 
prise expressed  by  Mendelssohn  k  propos  to 
GusiKOw's  performance  upon  it.  *  With  a  few 
sticks,  lying  on  straw  and  struck  with  other 
sticks,  he  does  what  is  possible  only  on  the  most 
perfect  instrument.  How  from  such  materials 
even  the  small  tone  produced — more  like  a 
Papageno-fife  than  anything  else— can  be  ob- 
tained, is  a  mystery  to  me.'  (Mendelssohn  Family, 
1836,  Feb.  la.)  Gusikow's  Strohfiedel,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  an  improved  kind.  It  was 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  accompaniment  of  two 
violins  and  a  cello.  The  Strohfiedel  is  intro- 
duced into  the  orchestra  in  Lumbye*s  'Traum- 
bildem.*  [G.] 

I  Bonier  ('  Pretent  State.*  I!.  71)  found  It  at  Dreiden,  and.  under  the 
name  of  Stroll,  describes  It  as  made  vith  glass,  aud  plajed  on  wltb 
■ticks,  '  Uke  the  tUeeado.' 
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STROHMEYER,  Carl,  »  basa  singo-— then 
a  Kammersanger  at  Weimar — who  sang  in  a  fe»- 
tival  at  Frankenhausen  in  June  1810,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Spohr  for  the  extraordinary  compaas 
^  of  his  voice  (see  Spobr^s  'Selbet- 
^  biographic,' i.  143).  He  was  barn 
^ — . —  — ~   in  the  Stollberg  district  in  1870, 

'  and  was  employed  sucoeBsively  at 

Gotha  and  at  Weimar,  at  which 
latter  place  he  died,  Nov.  11,  1845.  [G.] 

STROUD,  Charles,  bom  about  1705,  vu 
educated  as  a  choritster  of  the  Chapel  Boysl 
under  Dr.  Croft.  After  quitting  the  dboir  be 
officiated  as  deputy  organist  for  his  instractor 
and  became  organist  of  Whitehall  Chapel.  He 
died  April  36,  1726,  and  was  buried  in  the  west 
cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He  is  known 
as  a  composer  by  his  beautiful  anthem,  'Hesfmy 
prayer,  O  God,*  included  in  Page*8  'Harmotiis 
Sacra.'  [W.H.H.] 

STRUENSEE.  A  tragedy  by  I^Iichael  Beer, 
in  5  acts ;  to  which  his  brother,  G.  Meyerbeer, 
wrote  an  Overture  and  three  Entr'actes — 'Der 
Aufruhr,*  *Der  Ball,'  and  «Der  Dorfscbenke' 
respectively ;  also  a  March  and  a  Benediction  in 
the  last  act,  a  Polonaise,  and  some  smaller  pieces 
elsewhere.  Struensee  was  given  for  the  fint 
time  with  the  music  at  Berlin,  Sept.  31,  1847, 
sixteen  years  after  the  death  of  ita  author.    [G.] 

STUDIES  (Fr.  Andes;  Ger.  Etuden,  StwHen). 
The  name  given  to  a  lai^  class  of  musical  com- 
pofeiitions,  of  extremely  varied  scope  and  design, 
but  always  having,  as  the  name  imi^Ues,  the 
cultivation  of  the  powers  of  execution  for  their 
chief  object.  Studies  have  been  written  for  nearly 
every  instrument,  but  since  the  principles  which 
govern  their  construction  and  employment  are  is 
all  cases  the  same,  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
speak  of  Pianoforte  Studies,  which  form  the  great 
majority  of  all  those  in  existence. 

Mechanical  facility  upon   the   pianoforte  is 
achieved  in  the  first  place  by  the  practice  of 
technical  exercises,  so  called,  such  as  are  foood 
in  every  pianoforte  school,  and  in  the  works  of 
Plaidy,  Loschhorn,  Eggeling,  and  manyothen^ 
and  consist  of  isolated  passages,  scales,  arp^gios, 
etc.,  generally  played  by  each  hand  separately 
or  by  both  in  unison.     Following  these  comet 
the  Study  proper,  in  which  opportunity  is  af- 
forded for  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
execution  to  the  performance  of  actual  mudc. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  not  neoessary  that  the 
study  should  possess  any  value  as  a  composition, 
indeed  it  would  be  in  some  reepecta  inexpedient, 
first,  because  the  student^s  attention  might  be 
diverted  by  the  attractiveness  of  the  music  frcos 
those  questions  of  touch  and  mechanism  which 
ought  to  occupy  it  exclusively,  and  secondly, 
because  musical  interest  is  scarcely  oompatiUe 
with  that  constant  reiteration  of  a  single  figure 
which  is  required  by  considerations  of  teckniqfU. 
Accordingly,   we   find   that  the  most  valuaUe 
studies  of  this  class,  such  as  those  by  Czerny. 
Kessler,  Kohler,  Mayer,  etc.,  consist  for  the  znoet 
part  of  a  single  passage  repeated  with  simple 
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hannonies  and  xnodulationB  in  many  various  posi- 
tions,  by  the  practice  of  which  a  mach  more  per- 
fect mastery  is  gained  over  difficulties  than  could 
possibly  result  from  the  study  of  any  composition 
offering  a  greater  variety  of  passages. 

But  studies  such  as  Uiose  described  form  but 
a  part  of  what  is  required  for  the  perfecting  of 
execution.  So  soon  as  a  certain  degree  of  facUitv 
has  been  attained,  and  correct  habits  formea, 
studies  afibrding  a  far  greater  amount  of  musical 
interest,  though  still  constructed  on  the  same 
lines,  have  to  be  attacked.  Pre-eminent  among 
these  are  the  studies  of  Cramer,  Clementi  (Gradus 
ad  Pamassum),  Moecheles  (ops.  70  and  95),  and 
Haberbier  (]&tudes  Poesies),  many  of  which  are 
extremely  interesting  and  attractive  works.  Other 
studies  there  are  which  have  for  their  object  the 
development  of  the  execution  in  some  one  special 
direction,  such  as  Heller's  *Art  of  Phrasing,'  op. 
16,  HiUer*8  *Rhythmische  Studien,*  op.  56,  Thai- 
berg*s  '  L'art  du  Chant  appliqu^  an  Piano,'  etc , 
the  intention  of  which  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  their  titles,  Lastly  there  are  the  so-called 
Concert  Studies  (in  German  Vortragastudien — 
studies  of  performance)  usually  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty, and  valuable  to  the  student,  as  affording 
an  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  special  difficulties 
to  be  met  with  in  the  other  works  of  their  re- 
spective composers,  together  with  practice  in  the 
means  of  conquering  them,  and  to  the  artist,  as 
forming  short  pieces  of  great  brilliancy,  suitable 
for  the  concert  room.  Among  the  principal  studies 
of  this  kind  may  be  named  those  of  Chopin, 
Henselt,  Liszt,  Hubinstein,  and  Schumann 
(Etudes  Symphoniques).  [F.T.] 

STUCK,  German  for  Piece.  A  'Concert- 
stiick' — a  term  which  has  puzzled  many  an 
English  amateur — such  as  Weber's  for  Piano,  or 
Schumann's  for  4  Horns,  is  merely  a  '  Concert- 
piece,*  not  quite  a  Concerto,  but  nearly  the 
same.  [G.] 

STUTTERHEIM,  Joseph,  Austrian  Field- 
Marshal-Lieutenant,  on  whom  Beethoven  con- 
ferred the  distinguished  honour  of  dedicating  his 
last  Quartet  (op.  131),  was  bom  at  Neustadt,  in 
Moravia,  1764,  and  died  at  Lemberg,  July  21, 
1 831.  As  son  of  an  officer  he  received  a  military 
education,  passing  threugh  the  various  grades  of 
the  service  to  that  of  colonel ;  for  good  conduct 
at  the  battle  of  Aspem  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major-general,  and  in  1815  to  that  above 
named. 

In  1824  he  was  appointed  member  of  the  im- 
perial council  and  much  employed  in  the  re- 
organisation of  the  army.  Here  Beethoven's 
friend  Stephan  von  Breuning,  Hofrath  in  the 
Ministry  of  War,  became  favourably  known  to 
him,  and  was  thus  able  to  obtain  an  appointment 
for  Beethoven's  nephew,  Carl,  in  the  regiment  of 
which  Stutterheini  was  <  Inhaber.*  Beethoven, 
grateful  for  this  kindness,  dedicated  the  quartet 
to  him.  [A.W.T.] 

STUTTGART  CONSERVATORTUM.  The 
salient  particulars  of  this  well-known  school  will 
be  found  under  the  head  of  Stark.    Miss  Anna 


Mehlio  (now  Mrs.  Rudolf  Falk)  is  the  only 
pianoforte  player  of  great  eminence  whom  the 
Conservatorium  can  claim  to  have  formed.     [G.] 

SUBDIAPENTE.  A  polyglot  word,  half  Latin 
half  Greek,  to  signify  a  fiflbh  below,  just  as  *£pi- 
diapente '  signified  a  fifth  above.  A  '  Canon  in 
Subdiapente '  was  a  canon  in  which  the  answer 
was  a  fifth  below  the  lead.  Similarly  '  Subdiates- 
saron '  is  a  fourth  below,  and  '  Epi(fiatessaron  '  a 
fourth  above.  [G.] 

SUBDOMINANT.  The  fourth  note  of  the 
scale  upwards.  The  note  below  the  dominant, 
as  F  in  the  key  of  C.  The  radical  bass  of  the 
penultimate  chord  in  the  Plagal  cadence.  When 
groups  of  movements  are  balanced  together  in 
threes  the  central  one  is  most  frequently  in  the 
key  of  the  subdoininant,  as  in  sonatas  of  three 
movements,  the  minuet  and  trio  form,  marches, 
valses,  etc.  In  the  actual  body  of  a  large  move- 
ment in  forms  of  the  sonata  order,  the  key  of  the 
subdominant  is  not  antithetically  acceptable,  and 
examples  of  its  occurrence  in  modem  music  as 
the  key  of  the  second  section  or  second  subject 
are  extremely  rare,  and  evidently  not  well  ad- 
vised. But  in  dependence  on  the  tonic  key  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  harmonic  centres, 
and  digressions  in  that  direction  are  very  common 
in  modem  music.  [C.H.H.P.] 

SUBJECT.  The  theme,  or  leading  idea,  on 
which  a  musical  Composition  is  based.  A  piece 
of  Music  can  no  more  be  composed  without  a 
Subject,  than  a  sermon  can  be  preached  without 
a  text.  Rich  Harmonies,  and  graceful  Passages, 
may  be  strung  together,  in  any  number ;  but,  if 
they  be  not  suggested  by  a  leading  thought,  they 
will  mean  nothing.  The  *  leading  thought*  is  the 
Subject :  and  the  merit  of  the  Composition  based 
upon  that  Subject  will  depend,  in  the  first  place, 
upon  the  worthiness  of  the  idea,  and,  in  the 
second,  upon  the  skill  with  which  the  Composer 
discourses  upon  it. 

Subjects  may  be  divided  into  as  many  classes 
as  there  are  classes  of  Composition :  for,  every 
definite  Art-form  is  based  upon  a  Subject  in 
harmony  with  its  own  peculiar  character. 

I.  The  earliest  known  form  of  Subject  is  the 
Ecclesiastical  Canius  firmus}  The  most  im- 
portant varieties  of  this  are  the  Plain  Chaunt 
Melodies  of  the  Antiphon,*  and  those  of  the 
Hynm.*  The  former  admits  of  no  rhythmic  ictus 
beyond  that  demanded  by  the  just  delivery  of  the 
words  to  which  it  is  set.  The  latter  fell,  even  in 
very  early  times,  into  a  more  symmetrical  vein, 
suggested  by  the  symmetry  of  the  Verse,  or  Prose, 
cultivated  by  the  great  medieval  Hymnologists, 
though  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  15  th,  or 
beginning  of  the  16th  century,  that  it  developed 
itself,  in  Germany,  into  the  perfectly  rhythmic 
and  metrically  regular  melody  of  the  Choral.* 

Upon  a  phrase  of  this  Plain  Chaunt,  the  in- 
ventors of  Harmony  discoursed,  at  will :  in  other 
words,  they  treated  it  as  a  Subject.  Composers 
of  the  nth  century  discoursed  upon  it  by  singing 
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a  Second  Part  against  the  given  Subject,  in  Plain 
Counteq>oint — ^Note  against  '  Note.  They  sang 
this  Part  extempore :  and,  because  it  was  sung 
by  a  second  Voice,  it  was  called  Discantos — the 
literal  meaning  of  which  is,  a  Song  sung  by  two 
Voices.  The  Song,  in  this  case,  was  not  a  very 
poetical  one :  but,  it  was  fairly  and  logically 
deduced  from  the  Canttu  firmm,  and  therefore 
perfectly  reasonable.  Our  English  verb  '  to  des- 
cant '  is  derived  from  this  process  of  deduction, 
and  describes  it  exactly  ;  for  good  DUcantm  con- 
tains nothing  that  is  not  suggested  by  the  CantuM 
firmns,  as  in  the  following  example,  frt>m  Morley*s 
'Plaine  and  easie  Introduction.' 

Diicant. 
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When  extempore  Discant  gave  place  to  written 
Counterpoint^  the  CaTUuafirmus  was  still  retained, 
and  sung,  by  the  Tenor,  in  long  sustained  notes, 
while  other  Voices  discoursed  upon  it,  no  longer 
note  against  note,  but,  as  Art  progressed,  in  pas* 
sages  of  Imitation,  sometimes  formed  from  the 
actual  notes  of  the  Canto  fenno,  sometimes  so 
contrived  as  to  contrast  with  it,  in  pure  Harmony, 
but  with  unlimited  variety  of  Rhythm.'  And  this 
arrangement  brought  two  classes  of  Theme  into 
simultaneous  use — the  Plain  Chaunt  basis  of  the 
whole,  and  the  Point  of  Imitation— the  first  of 
which  was  technically  distinguished  as  the  Canto 
fermOt  while  the  last,  in  process  of  time,  ap- 
proached very  iieadhr  to  the  true  Subject  of  the 
modem  Schools.  The  two  forms  are  very  dearly 
shown  in  Palestrina*s  Missa  'Eoce  Sacerdos 
'magnus,'  in  which  the  long  notes  of  the  Canto 
fermo  never  fail  to  present  themselves  in  one  or 
other  of  the  Vocal  Parts,  however  elaborate  may 
be  the  Imitations  carried  on  in  the  rest. 

II.  By  a  process  not  uncommon  in  the  develop- 
ment of  specific  Art-forms,  the  long-drawn  notes 
of  the  Canto  fennOf  after  giving  birth  to  a  more 
vivacious  form  of  Subject,  fell  equally  into  di»- 
use;  appearing,  if  at  all,  by  Diminution,  or 
Double  Diminution,  in  notes  as  short  as  those 
formerly  used  for  Points  of  Imitation.  In  this 
manner,  the  antient  Canto  fermo  became  a  Sub- 
ject, properly  so  called ;  and,  as  a  Subject,  was 
made  the  groundwork  of  a  regular  Fugue.  This 
process  of  development  is  strikingly  exemplified 
in  Palestrina's  '  Missa  L'Homme  arm^,'  in  some 
of  the  Movements  of  which  the  quaint  old  Melody 

1  See  SnioT  Codiitbspowt. 

*  See  POLTPHOMIA. 
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is  treated,  in  Longs,  and  Larges,  as  a  Canto  fermo, 
while,  in  others,  it  is  written  in  Semibreves,  sod 
Minims,  as  a  Fugal  Subject.* 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Palestrina  in- 
vented this  mode  of  treatment :  but  only,  that 
he  availed  himself  of  all  the  good  things  thst 
had  been  used  by  his  predecessors.  The  laws  of 
Fugue  were  established  more  than  a  oentoi; 
before  his  time.  Not  the  laws  of  what  we  now 
call  Fugue ;  but  those  of  the  Real  Fugue  of  the 
Middle  Ages — a  form  of  Composition  which  differs 
very  materially  from  that  brought  to  perfectioQ 
by  the  Great  Masters  of  the  i8th  century.  Bcal 
Fugue  was  of  two  kinds — Limited,  and  Free.*  In 
Limited  Real  Fugue,  the  Imitation  was  carried 
on  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Composi- 
tion, forming  what  we  now  call  Canon.  In  Fiee 
Real  Fugue,  it  was  not  continued  beyond  the 
duration  of  the  Subject  itself,  In  the  former  case, 
the  Theme  of  the  Composition  was  called  a  Gaida 
— that  is,  a  Subject  which  serves  as  a  '  Guide* 
to  the  other  Parts^  which  imitate  it,  note  for 
note,  throughout.  In  Free  Real  Fugue,  the 
Theme  was  odled  Subjectum,  Propodtio,  or  Dux: 
Soggetto,  Proposta,  or,  if  very  short,  Attaoco: 
Fiihrer,  Aufgabe,  or  Hauptsatz.  The  early  Eng- 
lish writers  called  it  Point;  but  this  word  ii 
now  applied,  like  the  Italian  Attaoco,  to  little 
passages  of  Imitation  only,  and  the  leaidiog  idea 
of  the  Fuffue  is  simply  called  the  Subject. 

The  Subject  of  the  Real  Fugue — except  in  the 
Limited  species — was  always  very  short,  fre- 
quently consisting  of  no  more  than  three  or  four 
notes,  after  the  statement  of  which  the  Part  wai 
free  to  move  in  any  direction  it  pleased.  Bat, 
the  treatment  of  these  few  notes  was  very  strict 
Every  Interval  proposed  by  the  leading  Part  wai 
answered  by  the  same  Interval  in  every  other 
Part.  The  Answer,  therefore,  corresponded  ex- 
actly with  the  Subject,  either  in  the  Fifth,  or 
Fourth,  above,  or  below ;  and  it  was  necessary 
that  its  Solmisation  should  also  correspond  wi^ 
that  of  the  Subject,  in  another  Hexachord.*  Bat, 
the  Subject,  and  the  Answer,  had  each  a  dis- 
tinguishing name.  The  Theme  and  its  reply  were 
called,  in  various  languages,  Dux  and  Comes, 
Propositio  and  Responsum,  or  Antecedens  and 
Consequens;  Proposta  and  Risposta,  or  Anie- 
cedente  and  Consequenza ;  Ftthrer  and  Gefahrte, 
or  Antwort ;  Demande  and  R^ponse.  In  £ng^ 
lish.  Subject  and  Answer ;  or.  more  rarely,  Ante- 
cedent and  Consequent. 

III.  So  long  as  the  EccIesiaBtical  Modes  re- 
mained in  use,  Real  Fugue  was  the  only  q>ecie8 
possible :  but,  as  these  were  gradually  replaced 
by  our  modem  system  of  tonality,  Composen 
invented  a  new  kind  of  Fugue,  formed  upon  a 
Subject  the  character  of  which  differed  entirely 
from  that  used  by  the  older  Masters.  This  fonn 
of  Composition  is  now  called  Tonal  Fugue.'  It 
is  generally  described  as  differing  from  Real 
Fugue  chiefly  in  the  construction  of  the  Answer. 
Undoubtedly,  this  definition  disposes  of  its  most 
essential  characteristic    But,  there  are  other 
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difFerences  between  the  two  forms  which  cannot 
be  thus  lightly  pasBed  over.  So  &r  as  the 
Answer  is  concerned,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
its  Intervals  do  not  furnish  an  exact  reproduction 
of  those  of  the  Subject ;  being  governed,  as  to 
their  arrangement,  by  laws  which  scarcely  fall 
within  the  scope  of  our  present  article.  The 
Subject,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  so  many 
varieties  of  form  and  expression,  that  it  cannot 
be  too  carefully  considered.  In  the  hands  of  the 
Great  Masters,  it  presents  an  epitome  of  the 
entire  Fugue,  into  which  nothing  is  admissible 
which  is  not  in  some  way  suggested  by  it :  and, 
in  order  that  it  may  serve  this  comprehensive 
purpose,  it  must  needs  be  very  carefully  con- 
structed. The  Subjects  employed  by  the  great 
Fuguists  are  always  found  to  be  capable  of 
suggesting  a  logical  Answer,  and  one  or  more^ 
good  ^  Counter-iSubjects ;  of  being  conveniently 
and  neatly  broken  into  fragments,  for  purposes 
of  collateral  discussion;  of  intertwining  their 
various  members  among  the  involutions  of  an 
ingenious  Stretto ;  and  of  lending  themselves  to 
a  hundred  other  devices,  which  are  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  Fugue  itself, 
that  the  necessary  qualities  of  the  Subject  will 
be  better  understood  by  reference  to  our  general 
article  on  Tonal  Fugue,  than  by  separate  de< 
flcription  here. 

IV.  We  have  shown  how  the  fathers  of  Compo- 
sition treated  the  Canto  fermo  :  how  their  imme- 
diate successors  enveloped  it  in  a  network  of 
ingenious  Points  of  Imitation :  how,  by  fusing  the 
Points  of  Imitation,  and  the  Canto  fermo  which 
suggested  them,  into  a  homogeneous  Theme,  the 
Polyphonic  Composers  gave  birth  to  that  im- 
portant factor  in  Composition  which  we  call  a 
Subject :  and  how  that  Subject  was  treated  by 
the  great  Fuguists  of  the  i8th  century •  We 
have  now  to  see  how  these  Fuguists  revived  the 
Canto  fermo,  and  employed  it  simultaneously 
with  the  newer  Subject.  Not  that  there  was 
ever  a  period  when  it  fell  into  absolute  desue- 
tude: but,  it  was  once  so  little  used,  that  the 
term,  revived,  may  be  very  Curly  applied  to  the 
treatment  it  experienced  from  Handel  and  Bach, 
and  their  great  contemporaries. 

And,  now,  we  must  be  very  careful  about  the 
terms  we  use :  terms  which  we  can  scarcely  mis- 
apply, if  we  are  careful  to  remember  the  process 
by  which  the  Subject  grew  out  of  the  Canto 
fermo.  The  German  Composer  of  the  1 8tb  cen- 
tury learned  the  Melody  of  the  Chorale  in  his 
cradle,  and  used  it  constantly :  treating  'Kommt 
Menschenkinder,  riihmt,  und  preist,'and  'Nun 
ruhen  alle  Walder,'  as  Palestrina  treated  *  Ecce 
Sacerdos  magnus,*  and  *  L'Homme  ami^.*  Some- 
times he  converted  the  traditional  Melody  into 
a  regular  Subject,  as  in  the  'Osanna'  of  the  last- 
named  Mass.  Sometimes,  he  retained  the  long 
notes,  enriching  them  with  a  Florid  Counter* 
point,  as  in  the  '  Kyrie.'  In  the  first  instance, 
there  was  no  doubt  about  the  nomenclature: 
the  term.  Subject,  was  applied  to  the  Choral 
Melody,  as  a  matter  of  course.      In  the  other 

1  Bee  CocNTXR  Bdbjict. 


case,  there  was  a  choice.  When  the  Melody 
of  the  Chorale  was  made  to  pass  through  the 
regular  process  of  Fugal  Exi>osition,  and  a 
new  contrapuntal  melody  contrasted  with  it,  in 
shorter  notes,  the  former  was  called  the  Subject, 
and  the  latter,  the  Counter-Subject.  When  the 
Counterpoint  furnished  the  Exposition,  and  the 
Chorale  was  occasionally  heaid  against  it,  in 
long  sustained  notes,  the  first  was  called  the 
Subject,  and  the  second,  the  Canf^y  fermo.  Seb. 
Bach  has  left  us  innumerable  examples  of  both 
methods  of  treatment,  in  his  *  Choral  -Vorspiele,* 
'  Kirchen-Cantaten,"  and  other  works.  A  fine 
specimen  of  the  Chorale,  treated  as  a  Subject, 
will  be  found  in  the  well-known  'S.  Anne's 
Fugue.'  In  the  Motet,  '  Ich  lasse  dich  nicht,' ' 
the  Chorale  'Weil  du  mein  Gott  und  Vater 
bist,'  is  sung,  quite  simply,  in  slow  notes,  as  a 
Canto  fermo,  i^ainst  the  quicker  Subject  of  the 
Fugue.  In  the  '  Vorspiel,*  known  in  England 
as  '  The  Giant,*  the  Chorale  '  Wir  glauben  all*  an 
einen  Gott/  forms  the  Subject  of  a  regular  Fugue, 
played  on  the  Manuals,  while  a  stately  Counter- 
Subject  is  played,  at  intervals,  on  the  Pedals. 
A  still  grander  example  is  the  opening  Move- 
ment of  the  *  Credo '  of  the  Mass  in  B  minor,  in 
which  the  Plain  Chaunt  Intonation,  *  Credo  in 
unum  Deum,'  is  developed  into  a  regular  Fugue, 
by  the  Voices,  while  an  uninterrupted  Counter- 
point of  Crotchets  is  played  by  the  instrumental 
Bass.  In  neither  of  these  cases  would  it  be  easy 
to  misapply  the  words  Subject,  Counter-Subject, 
or  Canto  fermo ;  but,  the  correct  terminology  is 
not  always  so  cloarly  apparent.  In  the  year 
1747,  Bach  was  invited  to  Potsdam  by  Frede- 
rick the  Great,  who  gave  him  a  Subject,  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  his  powers  of  improvisation. 
We  may  be  sure  that  the  great  Fuguist  did  full 
justice  to  this,  at  the  moment:  but,  not  con- 
tented with  extemporising  upon  it,  he  paid  the 
Royal  Amateur  the  compliment  of  working  it 
up,  at  home,  in  a  series  of  Movements  which  he 
afterwards  presented  to  King  Frederick,  under 
the  title  of  '  Musikalisches  Opfer.'  In  working 
this  out,  he  calls  the  theme,  in  one  place,  *I1 
Soggetto  Reale ' ;  and,  in  another,  '  Thema  re- 
gium.*  It  is  quite  clear  that  in  these  cases  he 
attached  the  same  signification  to  the  terms 
Thema  and  Soggetto ;  and  applied  both  to  the 
principal  Subject ;  treating  the  Violin  and  Flute 
passages  in  the  Sonata,  and  the  florid  Motive  in 
the  Canon,  as  Counter- Subjects.  But,  in  another 
work,  foimded  on  a  Theme  by  Legrenzi,  he 
applies  the  term  *  Thema,'  to  the  principal  Motive, 
and  'Subjectum,*  to  the  subordinate  one.'  We 
must  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  two  terms 
were  in  Bach's  time,  to  a  certain  extent  inter- 
changeable. 

Handel,  though  he  did  occasionally  use  the 
Canto  fermo  as  Bach  used  it,  produced  his  best 
efifects  in  quite  a  dififerent  way.   In  the  '  Funeral 

*  Ascribed  li7  Schieht  and  Albr«chUb«rcer  to  Sebutlan  Bach; 
but  now  more  traquentlj  aUributed  to  Juhann  Christuph.  [See 
Tol. I.  p. Ilia.] 
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two  or  more  doiely-related  Keyi ;  lometiines  re- 
turning,  after  this  process,  to  the  initial  Strain, 
and  thus  completing  the  symmetry  of  the  Move- 
ment in  accortiance  with  principles  of  the  deepest 
artistic  significanoe.  The  most  highly-developed 
forms  were  those  of  the  Courante  and  Allemande. 
In  these,  the  First  Strain,  if  in  the  Major  Mode, 
almost  invariably  modulated  to  the  Dominant, 
for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  a  formal  close  in 
that  Key:  if  in  the  Minor  Mode,  it  proceeded, 
in  like  manner,  to  the  Relative  Major.  The 
Second  Strain  then  started  with  a  tolerably  exact 
reproduction  of  the  initial  Subject  in  the  new 
Key,  or  some  other  closely  related  to  it;  and 
the  Reprise  terminated  with  the  transposition  to 
the  original  Key  of  that  portion  of  the  First 
Strain  which  had  first  appeared  in  the  Dominant, 
or  Relative  Major.  In  these  forms,  the  share  of 
interest  allotted  to  the  process  of  development 
was  very  small  indeed,  compared  with  that  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Subject  itself;  insomuch  that,  in 
manv  very  fine  examples,  the  entire  Movement 
consisted  of  little  more  than  a  Subject  artfully 
extended  by  the  articulation  of  two  members  of 
not  very  unequal  proportions. 

IX.  Very  different  from  this  was  the  next 
manifestation  of  progressive  power.  Taking  the 
lines  of  the  Allemande  as  the  limit  of  his  general 
contour,  Haydn  used  a  primary  Subject,  of  com- 
paratively limited  dimensions,  as  the  foundation 
of  a  Movement  of  greater  length  and  higher  deve- 
lopment than  any  previously  attempted.  For  this 
form  a  good  Subject  was  of  paramount  import- 
ance ;  but  its  office  was  that  of^a  text,  and  nothing 
more :  the  real  interest  of  the  Movement  lay  in 
the  completeness  of  its  treatment.  And,  because 
no  form  of  treatment  can  be  complete  without 
the  element  of  contrast,  the  Father  of  the  Sym- 
phony enriched  his  new  Art-form  with  a  Second 
Subject,  so  constructed  as  to  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  Primary  Theme  by  the  introduction  of 
some  form  of  expression  distinctly  opposed  to  it. 
Presented  for  the  first  time  immediately  after 
the  first  great  Modulation  to  the  Dominant  or 
Relative  Major,  the  subordinate  Motive  naturally 
brought  the  First  Section  of  the  Movement  to 
a  conclusion,  in  one  or  other  of  those  nearly  re- 
lated Keys ;  and,  naturally  also,  reappeared  after 
the  Reprise,  with  the  transposition  necessary  to 
terminate  the  Second  Section  in  the  original  Key. 
Haydn  sometimes,  and  Mozart  and  Beethoven 
constantly,  followed  this  Second  Subject  by  a 
Third  one,  in  the  same  Key — as  in  the  Over- 
ture to  'Figaro,*  and  many  similar  Movements: 
but  this  plan  introduced  no  new  principle,  and 
was,  in  fjEbct,  no  more  than  a  re-assertion  of  the 
leading  idea— that  of  introducing  a  new  source 
of  interest  at  a  critical  turn  of  the  Movement. 
With  the  working  of  these  Subjects  we  have,  at 
present,  no  concern.  It  remains  only  to  show 
the  various  forms  they  assumed  in  the  most 
important  styles  of  Composition. 

In  the  Overture,  the  First  Subject,  if  un-, 
trammelled  by  any  dramatic  or  descriptive  pur- 
pose, is  usually  a  spirited  one ;  and  the  Second, 
of  a  more  sustained  or  cantabile  character.    In 


SUBJECT. 

the  great  majority  of  cmob,  both  Sabjects  siv 
complete  in  themselves  ;  but  the  first  is  geoer 
ally  a  comparatively  short  one,  while  the  secaed 
sometimes  presents  the  form  of  a  fully-developed 
Air,  consisting  of  two  or  even  more  distinet 
Strains,  as  in  the  Overtures  to  *  Euryanthe  *  sni 
*  Ruy  Bias.'  Very  frequently  the  first  JorU  in- 
troduces an  independent  Theme  in  the  prinuir 
Key,  as  in  'Der  Freischtttz'  and  *  A  Midsummff 
Night's  Dream.'  Chissical  Overtures  «dmost  al- 
ways start  with  a  strongly  marked  Theme  is 
Simple  Conunon  Time.  There  is,  indeed,  no  Isv 
concerning  this  point:  but  the  custom  is  so 
general,  that  one  of  Mendelssohn's  most  active 
coadjutors  at  the  Gewandhaus  condemned  tb« 
identity  of  Time  (64)  in  <The  Naiades*  and 
*The  Ruler  of  the  SpiriU,*  as  a*  self-evident 
plagiarism  on  the  part  of  Stemdale  Bennett,  not- 
withstanding the  entirely  different  chancter  of 
the  two  works.  Yet  the  Overture  to  *£gmont' 
is  in  3-4  time. 

The  First  Subject  of  the  Symphony  is  open  to 
greater  variety  of  character  than  that  of  the 
Overture  ;  is  frequently  in  3-4  or  ^^  Time,  or 
even  in  98,  as  in  Spohr*s  'Die  Weihe  der  T&d»\ 
and  is  often  of  considerable  length  and  extended 
development,  as  in  Mendelssohn  s  '  Scotch  Sym- 
phony.' This  last  characteristic,  however,  is*  by 
no  means  a  constant  one :  witness  the  First  Sub- 
ject of  Beethoven's  0  minor  Symphony,  which 
conftists  of  foiur  notes  only.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  Second  Subject  of  the  Symphony  is  leas  ex- 
tended in  form  than  that  of  the  Overture :  and  it 
may  be  predicated,  with  almost  absolute  certainty, 
that  the  less  extended  the  Theme,  the  more  com- 
pletely and  ingeniously  will  it  be  'worked,*  and 
xict  xtrtta. 

The  Subjecto  of  the  Sonata  differ  from  those 
of  the  Symphony  chiefly  in  their  adapUUon  to 
the  distinctive  character  of  the  Instrument  or 
Instnmients  for  which  they  are  written;  and 
the  same  may  be  said,  within  certain  limits,  of 
those  of  the  Concerto,  which  however  are  almost 
always  of  greater  extension  and  completeness 
than  those  of  any  other  form  of  Composition,  and 
are  treated  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves 
and  differing  very  materially,  in  certain  par- 
ticulars, from  the  plan  pursued  in  most  other 
Movements — as,  for  instance,  in  the  almost 
epigranunatic  teneness  with  which  ail  the  Sab- 
jects of  the  First  Movement  were  interwoven, 
in  the  opening  Tutti,  into  an  epitome  of  the 
whole. 

But  in  the  important  points  of  completeness 
and  extension,  all  these  Motivi  yield  to  those  of  the 
Rondo,  the  First  Subject  of  which  forms  a  quite 
independent  section  of  the  Movement,  and  ofta 
closes  with  a  definite  and  well-marked  Cadence 
before  the  introduction  of  the  first  Modulation, 
as  in  the  Rondo  of  Beethoven*s  'Sonata  P«b'- 
torale  *  (op.  39) ;  that  of  the  Sonata  in  C  major 
(<>P-  53) ;  ^^^  of  Mozart*8  Sonata  d  4  maxti$^  in 
C  major ;  and  numerous  other  instances.  Ilis 
Subjo^t  is  rarely  presented  in  any  other  than  its 
original  form  in  the  primitive  Key ;  though,  in 
certain  exceptional  cases — such  as  Weber's  Boodo 
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for  PF.  in  Eb — it  is  very  elaborately  developed. 
The  Second  Subject — which  almost  always  makes 
its  first  appearance  in  the  Key  of  the  Dominant, 
or  RelatiTe  Major,  to  re-appear,  after  the  last 
Reprise,  in  the  primitiye  Key — is,  in  most  cases, 
little  less  complete  and  extended  than  the  First, 
thoogh  its  construction  is  generally  less  homo- 
geneous, consisting,  firequently,  of  two,  three,  or 
even  more  distinct  members,  marked  by  consider- 
able diversity  of  figure    and    phrasing,  as  in 
Weber's  Rondo  in  Eb,  ab-eady  cited.    This  Sub- 
ject, like  the  First,  is  seldom  broken  up  to  any 
great  extent,  or  very  completely  'worked,'  though, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  is  again  employed,  in  its  en« 
tirety,  in  a  transposed  form.    The  Third  Subject 
is  usually  of  a  less  extended  character  than  the 
First  and  Second ;   or,  if  equally  complete  and 
continuous,  is  at  least  more  easily  broken  up  into 
fragmentary  phrases,  and  therefore  more  capable 
of   efifective   working.     The  Third  Subject  of 
Beethoven's  'Sonate  Path^tique'  (Op.  13),  is  al- 
most fugal  in  character,  and  rendered  intensely 
interesting  by  its  fine  contrapuntal  treatment, 
though  destined  nevermore  to  re-s^pear,  after 
the  second  reprise  of  the  principal  Theme.     In- 
deed, each  of  the  three  Subjects  of  the  typical 
Rondo  is  nearly  always  so  designed  as  to  form 
the  basis  of  an  independent  section  of  the  Move- 
ment; and,  though  the  First  must  necessarily 
appear  three,  or  even  four  times,  in  the  original 
Key,  and  the  Second  twice,  in  different  Keys, 
the  Third,  even  when  elaborately  worked  in  its 
own  section,  is  very  seldom  heard  acain  in  a 
later  one.    In  the  Rondo  of  Beethoven  s  Sonata, 
Op.  a 6,  the  Third  Subject  is  as  complete  in 
itself,  and  as  little  dependent  on  the  rest  of  the 
Movement,  as  the  Second,  or  the  First ;  and  is 
sunmiarily  dismissed  after  its  first  plain  statement. 
But  there  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  this  mode 
of  proceeding.     In  the  Rondo  of  the  Sonata  in  C 
Major.  Op.  53,  all  the  Subjects,  including  even 
the  First,  are  worked  with  an  ingenuity  quite 
equal  to  that  displayed  in  the  First  Movement 
of  the  work.     Still,  these  Subjects  all  differ  en- 
tirely, both  in  form  and  character,  from  those 
employed  in  the  First  Movement ;  and  this  will 
always  be  found  to  be  the  case  in  the  Rondos  of 
the  great  Classical  Composers. 

There  remains  yet  another  class  of  Subjects 
to  which  we  have  as  yet  made  no  allusion,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  the  oeoonomy  of  Musical  Composition. 
We  allude  to  the  Subjects  of  Dramatic  Move- 
ments, both  Vocal  and  Instrumental.  It  is 
obvious,  that  in  Subjects  of  this  kind  the  most 
important  element  is  the  peculiar  form  of  dramatic 
expression  necessary  for  each  individual  Theme. 
And,  because  the  varieties  of  dramatic  expression 
are  practically  innumerable,  it  is  impossible  to 
fix  any  limit  to  the  varieties  of  form  into  which 
such  Subjects  may  be  consistently  cast.  At  certain 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Lyric  Drama,  con- 
sistency has  undoubtedly  been  violated,  and 
legitimate  artistic  progress  seriously  hindered, 
by  contracted  views  on  this  point.  In  the  days 
of  Hasse,  for  instance,  a  persistent  determination 
VOL.  m.  PT.  6. 


to  east  all  Melodies,  of  whatever  character,  into 
the  same  stereotyped  form,  led  to  the  petrifaction 
of  all  natural  expression  in  the  most  unnatural 
of  all  mechanical  contrivances — the  so-called '  Con- 
cert-Opera.' Against  this  perversion  of  dramatic 
truth  all  true  Artists  conscientiously  rebelled. 
Gluck,  with  a  larger  Orchestra  and  stronger 
Chorus  at  command,  returned  to  the  principles 
set  forth  by  Peri  and  Caccini  in  the  year  1600. 
Mozart  invented  Subjects,  faultlessly  propor- 
tioned, yet  always  exactly  suited  to  the  character 
of  the  dramatic  situation,  and  the  peculiar  form 
of  passion  needed  for  its  expression.  These  Sub- 
jects he  wrought  into  Movements,  the  symmetry 
of  which  equfdled  that  of  his  most  finished  Con- 
certos  and  Symphonies,  while  their  fireedom  of 
development,  and  elaborate  construction,  not 
only  interposed  no  hindrance  to  the  most  perfect 
scenic  propriety,  but,  on  the  contrary,  carried 
on  the  Action  of  the  Drama  with  a  power 
which  has  long  been  the  despair  of  his  most 
ambitious  imitators.  Moreover,  in  his  greatest 
work,  *  D  Don  Giovanni,*  he  used  the  peculiar 
form  of  Subject  now  known  as  the  *  Leading 
Theme '  ^  with  unapproachable  effect ;  oitrusting 
to  it  the  responsibility  of  bringing  out  the  point 
of  deepest  interest  in  the  Drama — a  duty  which 
it  performs  with  a  success  too  well  known  to 
need  even  a  passing  comment.  In  'Der  Frei- 
schiitz,'  Weber  followed  up  this  idea  with  great 
effect;  inventing,  among  other  striking  Subjects, 
two  constantly-recurring  Themes,  which,  applied 
to  the  Heroine  of  the  piece  and  the  Dsemon, 
invest  the  Scenes  in  which  they  appear  with 
special  interest. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  popularity  of  the 
'Leading  Theme'  exceeds  that  of  any  other  kind 
of  Subject ;  while  the  danger  of  relapsing  into 
the  deiad  forms  of  the  School  of  Hasse  has  ap- 
parently reached  its  zero.  But,  tiie  constructive 
power  of  Mozart,  as  exhibited  in  his  wonderful 
Finales,  still  sets  emulation  at  defiance. 

The  different  forms  of  Subject  thus  rapidly 
touched  upon,  constitute  but  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  those  in  actual  use ;  but  we  trust 
that  we  have  said  enough  to  enable  the  Student 
to  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  characteristics  of 
any  others  with  which  he  may  meet,  during  the 
course  of  his  researches,  and  the  more  so,  since 
many  Subjects  of  importance  are  described  in  the 
articles  on  the  special  forms  of  Composition  to 
which  they  belong.  [W.S.R.] 

SUBMEDIANT.  The  sixth  note  of  the  scale 
rising  upwards.  The  note  next  above  the  domi- 
nant, as  A  in  the  key  of  C.  The  submediant  of 
any  major  scale  is  chiefly  brought  into  prominence 
as  the  tonic  of  its  relative  minor.        [C.H.H.P.] 

SUBSIDIARY,  in  a  symphonic  work,  is  a 
theme  of  inferior  importance,  not  strictly  form- 
ing part  of  either  fiirst  or  second  subject,  but 
subordinate  to  one  or  the  other.  The  spaces 
between  the  two  subjects,  which  in  the  early  days 
before  Beethoven  were  filled  up  by  '  padding '  in 
the  shape  of  formal  passages  and  modulations. 
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are  now,  in  obedience  to  his  adminble  practice, 
occapied  by  distinct  ideas,  usaallpr  of  small  scope, 
bat  of  definite  purport.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  203  6.]  The 
'Eroica'  Symphony  affords  early  and  striking 
examples  of  subsidiary  subjects  in  various  posi- 
tions. Thus,  on  the  usual  dominant  passage 
preccKiing  the  and  subject  appears  the  plaintive 
melody : — 


^M 


which  becomes  of  so  much  importajiloe  in  the 
and  part.  And  the  same  title  belongs  also  to  the 
fresh  subject  which  appears  transiently  during 
tiie  '  worldng-out '  with  so  much  effect : — 

J''  imiCt^ 


Squally  noticeable  is  the  phrase  in  a  similar 
situation  in  the  4th  Symphony, 


while  the  melody  which  Schubert  interpolated 
as  an  afterthought  in  the  Scherzo  of  his  great 
C  major  Symphony  is  too  well  known  to  require 
quotation. 

These  two  last  however  are  not  worked,  and 
can  therefore  hardly  be  classed  as  '  themes,'  but 
are  more  of  the  nature  of  '  episodes.' 

In  some  oases  a  Subsidiary  acquires  so  much 
importance  in  the  working  out  as  to  rank  as  a 
third  subject.  The  Italiim  Symphony  of  Men- 
delssohn supplies  a  type  of  this.    The  subject — 


iS  J  ^>^J^i,|j  '^  r  M  r  'I  i2^^ 


which  appears  shortly  after  the  double  bar  in  the 
1st  movement,  though  properly  speaking  merely 
a  Subsidiary,  is  so  insistea  upon  and  elaborated 
in  the  working-out  and  coda  as  to  rival  the  ist 
subject  itself  in  importance. 

As  a  notable  exception  to  the  rule  that  a  Sub- 
sidiary is  usually  very  short,  we  may  mention 
that  m  the  Rondo  Finale  of  Raff's  PF.  Quartet 
in  O  fop.  20a)  there  occurs  a  subordinate  theme 
over  60  bars  in  length.  P^-C.] 

SUCXJENTOR,  i,  e,  Sub-Ksantor.  A  cathedral 
offioer,  deputy  to  the  Pnecentor.  His  duty  is  to 
supply  his  principal's  place  during  absence,  in 
the  regulation  of  the  service,  and  other  duties  of 
the  Pnecentor.  [G.] 


StiSSMAYEB. 

SUCCiS  D'ESnME.  A  snooeM  which  ii 
due  to  the  sympathy  of  friends,  or  the  desire  to 
do  justice  to  a  meritorious  composer,  or  to  the 
hidden  inner  merits  of  a  work,  and  not  due  to 
those  qualities  which  appear  on  the  sorftoe  and 
compel  the  applause  of  the  public  [6.] 

SUCHER,  JoSBT,  bom  at  Dobor,  'Ri^aAnag, 
Hungary,  Nov.  33,  1844,  was  brougiht  ap  in  the 
Lowenbuig  Convict  at  Vienna^  as  a  ehoarister  ia 
th^  Hofkapelle,  which  he  joined  on  the  saokB 
day  with  Hans  Richter,  the  conductor.  On  com- 
pleting his  course  at  the  Convict  he  began  to 
study  law,  but  soon  threw  it  aside,  waked  at 
counterpoint  with  Sechter,  and  adopted  mosie 
as  his  profession.  Beginning  as  snb-oondockr 
of  a  Singing  Society  in  Vienna,  he  advanced  to 
be  '  Repetitor '  of  the  solo  singers  at  the  Impscial 
Court  Opera,  and  conductor  at  the  Comic  <5penk, 
and  in  1876  went  to  Leipzig  as  conductor  of  the 
City  Theatre.  In  the  following  year  he  mairied 
Frauletn  Rosa  Hsssolbeck,  the  then  prima  donna 
of  the  same  house.  She  belongs  to  Velbnrg  in 
the  Palatinate,  and  is  the  daughter  of  one  musi- 
cian and  the  niece  of  another.  Her  first  en- 
gagement was  at  Treves.  Thence  she  went  to 
Konigsbeig  and  thence  to  Berlin  and  Danzig, 
where  she  was  engaged  by  her  future  husband 
for  Leipzig.  From  I^ipsig  in  1879  husband  and 
wife  went  to  Hamburg,  where  they  are  settled  as 
conductor  and  prima  donna.  They  visited  £ng« 
land  in  1 88  a,  and  Mme.  Sucher  proved  her  eminent 
qualities  both  as  a  singer  and  an  actress  by  the 
extraordinary  range  of  parts  in  which  she  ap- 
peared at  the  Gennan  opera  at  Drury  Lane— 
Euryanthe;  Senta;  Elisabeth;  Elsa;  and  Isolde. 
Her  husband  produced  a  '  Scene '  or  Cantata  en- 
titled <  Waldfraulein '  ('The  wood  maiden*)  fiv 
soli,  chorus,  and  orchesta^  at  the  Richter  Concert 
of  June  5.  Composition  is  no  novelty  to  Hsr 
Sucher;  even  in  his  chorister  days  we  hear  of 
songs,  masses,  cantatas,  and  overtures,  one  of 
which,  to  an  opera  called  *Ilse^'  was  brought 
forward  at  a  concert  in  Vienna  in  1873.  One 
of  his  best^known  published  works  u  a  laeder- 
cydus  entitied  *  Ruheort'  [G.] 

SnSSMAY£R,^FBANZ  Xatsb,  composer  and 
Capellmeister,  born  1766  at  Steyer  in  Tipper 
Austria,  and   educated    at    the    monastery  of 
Kremsmfinster,  where  he  attempted  oompontion 
in  several  branches.    At  Vienna  he  had  instruc- 
tion from  Salieri  and  Mozart.    With  the  latter 
he  formed  the  dosest   attachment,  beooming; 
to  use  Seyfried's  expression,   'the  inseparable 
companion  of  the  immorUl  Amphion.'     Jahn 
details  the  work  he  did  for  the  'Clemenza  di 
Tito'  on  its  production  at  Prague,  whither  be 
accompanied  Mozart.     Sussmayer  was  at  bif 
bed-side  the    evening   before   Mozart's  death, 
while  the  latter  tried  to  give  him  the  neceassiy 
instructions  for  completing  his  Requiem,  a  task 
for  which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  by  his  knack 
of  imitating  Mozart's  handwriting.     Jahn  has 
stated  in  detail  (n.  17a)  how  much  of  that  work 
is  in  all  probability  Sfissmayer's.     [See  vol  il 
p.  40a  a.] 
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As  a  composer  SuBsmayer's  name  (as  'pupil 
of  Salieri  and  Mocart')  first  appears  at  Schika- 
neder*8  Theatre,  where  his  opera,  *  Moses/  was 
broaght  out  May  4,  1793,  revived  in  1796, 
and  again  in  concert-form  in  1800.  This  was 
followed  by  '  L'Incanto  superato/  a  '  musico- 
romantic  fable'  (Bm^heater,  1793),  and  by 
'Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien*  (Sdiikaneder*8 
Theatre,  1794)1  libretto  by  Schikaneder,  which 
became  a  favourite,  and  was  eulogised  by  the 
'Wiener  Zeitung/  He  became  in  1794  com- 
poser, and  in  1795  Capellmeister,  to  the 
kamthnerthmr  Court  Theatre,  where  he  pro- 
duced successively  'Die  edle  Rache'  (i795)» 
'Die  Freiwilligen*  (1796),  'Der  WUdfang' 
(1797),  'Der  Marktschreier '  and  'Soliman  der 
Zweite*  (1799),  *Gulnare '  (1800),  and  '  Phasma' 
(1801).  His  patriotic  cantata,  *Der  Better  in 
Gefahr,'  was  performed  at  an  entertainment  to 
the  Vienna  volunteers  in  the  large  Bedouten- 
saal  at  a  time  of  threatened  war  (1796),  and 
several  times  repeated  in  the  same  building, 
and  by  the  Tonkfinstler  Societat.  Siissmayer 
also  composed  two  operas  for  Prague.  Several 
of  the  above  works  were  printed,  some  only  in 
part,  while  others— masses,  and  smaller  church- 
works,  instrumental  pieces,  etc.— exist  only  in 
MS.  Though  wanting  in  depth  and  originality 
his  works  are  melodious,  and  have  a  certain 
popular  character  peculiar  to  himself.  He  might 
perhaps  have  risen  to  a  higher  flight  had  he  not 
been  overtaken  by  death  after  a  long  illness, 
Sept.  17,  1803.  Prince  Eeterhazy  bought  his 
entire  MSS.  from  his  widow.  [C.  F.  P.] 

SUITE.  In  the  period  between  the  latter 
part  of  the  16th  and  the  beginning  of  the  i8th 
century  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  univer- 
sal instrumental  music  is  the  profusionof  dance 
tunes.  All  the  most  civilised  nations  of  that 
time  took  equal  pleasure  in  them;  and  partly 
owing  to  the  itinerant  musicians  Who  traversed 
divers  countries,  and  partly  to  the  wars  which 
brought  representatives  of  different  nationalities 
into  frequent  contact,  both  friendly  and  hostile, 
the  various  characteristic  t^>es  were  spread  from 
one  land  to  another,  were  adopted  universally  by 
composers,  irrespective  of  nationality,  and  were 
so  acclimatised  as  to  become  in  many  cases  as 
characteristic  of  and  as  popular  in  the  countries  of 
their  adoption  as  in  that  of  their  origin.  This 
is  sufficiently  illustrated  in  Morley's  well-known 
'  Plain  and  Easy  Introduction  to  Practical  Mu- 
sic,' printed  in  1597.  For  when  he  comes  to 
treat  of  dance-music,  the  first  things  he  takes 
notice  of  are  Pavans  and  Galliards,  Almanes  and 
Branles ;  of  which  the  first  two  are  of  Italian 
origin,  the  third  probably  Suabian,  and  the  last 
French.  The  first  two  were  not  only  in  common 
use  for  dancing  purposes  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  but  were  adopted  by  the  great  composers 
of  the  day  and  a  little  later  as  a  favourite  basis 
for  instrumental  pieces,  which  were  intended  as 
much  for  private  enjoyment  as  music  as  for 
uxK)mpaniments  to  dances ;  and  they  are  found 
plentifully  scattered  in  such  collections  as  'Queen 
Elizabeth's  Viiiginal  Book'  and  the  'Parthenia,' 


among  sets  of  variations,  preludes,  and  fantasias. 
A  large  proportion  of  such  dances  were  naturally 
taken  singly,  but  composers  early  perceived  the 
advantage  of  contrasting  one  with  another.  Thus 
Morley,  in  the  same  put  of  the  work  just  men- 
tioned, speaks  of  the  desirableness  of  alternating 
Pavans  and  Galliards;  since  the  first  was  'a 
kind  of  staid  musick  ordained  for  grave  dancing,' 
and  the  latter  *  a  lighter  and  more  stirring  kind 
of  dancing';  and  he  further  describes  more  ob- 
scurely the  contrast  arising  from  the  4-time 
and  3-time  which  subsists  between  them.  The 
following  examples  are  the  first  halves  of  a 
*Pavana'  and  a  'Galiardo'  by  Byrd,  which  fairly 
illustrate  Morley^s  description : — 
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SpiiU,  in  his  Lite  of  Bach  (i.  68i),  mentionB  the 
same  contmat  m  popular  in  Germany  a  little 
later,,  and  refen  tp  the  pablication  of  thirty 
Paduani  and  Gaillards  by  Johann  Ghro  of  Dres- 
den in  1604.  In  such  a  manner  originated  the 
idea  of  joining  different  dance-tunes  together  to 
make  an  artistic  balance  and  contrast,  and  in 
this  lies  the  germ  of  the  Suite ;  in  which,  by 
selecting  dances  of  various  nationalities,  and  dis- 
posing them  in  the  order  which  displayed  their 
relative  bearings  on  one  another  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage,  composers  established  the  first  secular 
instrumental  cyclic  art-form. 

It  is  not  possible,  for  want  of  materials,  to 
trace  fully  the  process  of  selection.  The  Pavans 
and  Galliards  dropped  out  of  fiMhion  very  early, 
and  Allemandes  and  Gourantes  came  in,  and 
soon  became  a  sort  of  established  nucleus,  to 
which  was  sometimes  appended  a  Sarabande,  or 
even  several  other  dance  movements,  and  a  Pre- 
lude. Indeed,  when  the  principle  of  grouping 
movements  together  was  once  accepted,  the  specu- 
lations of  composers  in  that  line  seem  to  have 
been  only  limited  by  their  knowledge  of  dance- 
forms.  It  was  in  fact  by  experimenting  with 
various  methods  of  grouping  that  the  most 
satisfactory  succession  was  arrived  at ;  and  thus 
many  of  the  earlier  suites  contain  a  greater  pro- 
fusion and  variety  than  is  found  in  ti^ose  of  the 
maturer  period,  /in  Puroell*s  suites,  for  instance, 
which  date  from  the  last  10  or  30  years  of  the 
17th  century,  besides  the  Allemande  and  Cou- 
rante,  which  occupy  just  the  very  position  in 
which  they  are  found  in  the  Suites  of  Bach  and 
Handel ;  in  one  case  the  group  also  comprises  a 
Sarabande,  Gebell,  Minuet,  Biggadoon,  Intrade, 
and  March ;  while  another  contains  a  Trumpet 
tune  and  a  Ghacone,  and  another  a  Hornpipe. 
One  of  the  most  curious  features  in  them  is  the 
absence  of  the  Jig,  which  in  the  mature  suite- 
form  was  the  only  one  admitted  of  English  origin. 
The  opening  with  a  Prelude  is  almost  invariable ; 
and  this  is  not  astonishing,  since  this  kind  of 
movement  (which  can  hardly  be  described  as  a 
*form')  was  as  familiar  as  the  dances,  from 
having  been  so  often  attempted  by  the  early 
instrumental  composers,  such  as  Byrd,  Orlando 
Gibbons,  Bull,  and  Blow  among  Englishman. 
The  order  of  four  movements  which  served  as 
the  nucleus  in  the  lai^e  proportion  of  suites 
of  the  mature  period  is  also  occasionally,  by 
accident,  found  very  early;  as  for  instance  in 
one  of  the  Suites  of  Frobeiger,  which  Nottebohm 
says  was  written  in  1649 ;  and  another  by  Lully, 
which  was  probably  written  early  in  the  second 
half  of  the  same  century. 

These  groups  had  however  as  yet  no  uniform 
distinctive  title.     In  England,  in  cort?  1  m  v  ;;  , 
other  combinations  of  divisions  or  ZiU'-eti  •  n* 
they  were  generally  called  Lessons,  01  >  •>:      ••( 
Lessons,  and  continued  to  be  so  called  i '  !   .    >■ 
Handel's  time.     In  Italy  similar  gro;   ••     vt-? 
called  Senate  da  Camera ;  in  Germany  tj    ,  'a  ■  r. 
called  Piirties  or  Partitas,  as  in  the   -      .  i^'r- 
ttbung  of  Kuhnau  published  in  1689,  '^^  ' "    "  *' 
of  six  by  Johann  Krieger  published  in  169   ;  .  .>  I 
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in  France  they  were  as  yet  commonly  knot 
Ordres.     Thus  the  fact  evidently  existed 
versally  for  some  time  before  the  name  by  v 
it  is  now  known  came  into  general  use. 

The  composers  of  different  coontriee  Uluct 
in  different  degrees  the  tendency  towardiu* 
solidation  which  is  inevitable  in  an  art-fin. 
The  steps  taken  by  the  Italians  appear  to  be 
particularly  important  as  illustrating  the  diitiais 
tendencies  of  the  Suite  and  the  Sonata.  GarefiTi 
earlier  Senate  da  Camera  are  scarcely  distbgni^ 
able  from  the  suite  type,  as  they  consist  of » 
strinff  of  dance-tunes  preceded  by  a  prdodb 
The  later  sonatas  or  solos  of  his  Opera  QiuBta 
however,  represent  different  typeii.  Some  sti& 
consist  of  dance  tunes,  but  many  also  show  » 
hit  proportion  of  movements  of  more  abstract 
nature ;  and  in  several  the  danoe  element  is,  ia 
name  at  least,  quite  absent.  These  are  indeed  s 
sort  of  combination  of  the  church  and  chamber 
sonata  into  a  secular  form,  adding  a  r^nmm*.  or 
free  fugal  movement  in  the  place  of  the  aHe* 
mande,  and  transmuting  the  other  dance  typei 
into  movements  with  general  qualities  analogous 
to  the  earlier  sonatas.  \  Where  this  abstnct 
character  prevailed,  the  type  approached  more 
distinctly  to  that  of  the  modem  sonata,  and 
where  the  uniformity  of  a  dance  rhythm  pre- 
vailed throughout,  it  approached  more  nearly 
to  the  suite  type.  In  these  cases  the  arrange- 
ment had  alri»dy  ceased  to  be  a  mere  crude 
experiment  in  antithesis,  such  as  the  early 
balance  of  galliard  and  pavan,  and  attained  to 
the  dignity  of  a  complete  art-form.  With  the 
Italians  the  remarkable  distihction  of  their  'violin 
school  led  to  the  greater  cultivation  of  the 
Violin  Sonata,  which  though  retaining  a  few 
dance-forms,  differed  markedly  in  their  distribu- 
tion, and  even  in  the  structure  of  the  movements. 
In  both  France  and  Grermany,  more  attention 
seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  clavier,  and  with 
it  to  the  suite  form.  The  former  country  very 
early  showed  many  proofr  of  appreciation  of  its 
principles;  as  an  instance,  the  suite  by  Lulli 
in  E  minor,  mentioned  above,  has  the  complete 
series  of  allemande,  sarabande,  oourante,  minuet, 
and  gigue.  But  a  little  later,  theatrical  influences 
seem  to  have  come  into  play,  and  Rameau  and 
Couperin,  though  in  many  casei  adopting  the 
same  nucleus  to  start  with,  added  to  it  a  pro- 
fusion of  rondeaus  and  other  short  movenients 
called  by  various  eccentric  names.  In  one  of 
Couperin*s  Ordres  the  number  of  little  pieces 
amounts  to  no  less  than  twenty-three;  and  in 
such,  a  case  it  is  clear  that  a  sense  of  form  cat 
complete  balance  in  the  whole  can  hardly  have 
been  even  aimed  at.  The  movements  are  strung 
together  in  the  same  key,  according  to  the  re- 
cognised rule,  as  a  series  of  agreeable  ballet 
pieces,  and  the  titles  point  to  their  belonging  to 
quite  a  different  order  of  art  from  thai  illustrated 
by  the  suite  in  its  maturity.  In  fact,  their  kin- 
hip  nmst  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  order  of 
rogramme  music.  Thus  in  the  tenth  Ordre  of 
(  ^uperin,  the  first  number  is  called  '  La  Triom- 
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r  phante*  and  also  'Bruit  de  Gueire.*  In  the 
eleventh  Ordre  a  series  of  pieces  represents  '  Les 
Fastes  de  la  g^ande  et  ancienne  Mxnxstrzndxsx/ 
in  five  acts,  the  fourth  of  which  is '  Les  Invalides,' 
etc.,  in  which  the  right  hand  is  made  to  repre- 
sent '  Les  Disloqu^*  and  the  left  '  Les  Boiteuz,* 
and  the  last  is  '  D^rdre  et  d^route  de  toute  la 
troupe :  causes  par  les  Yvrognes,  les  Singes,  et 
lee  durs/ 

In  Germany,  composers  kept  their  faces  more 
steadfastly  set  in  the  direction  of  purer  art- form, 
and  the  prevalence  of  uniformity  in  their  distri- 
bution of  movements  soon  became  remarkable. 
Kuhnau's  examples  have  been  already  referred  to, 
and  an  example  given  in  Pauer*s  Alte  Clavier 
Music  illustrates  the  usual  order  absolutely. 
Spitta  mentions  that  the  fitmous  organist  Buxte- 
hude  made  a  complete  suite  out  of  variations  on 
the  choral  *  Auf  meinem  lieben  Gott*  in  the  form 
of  sarabande,  courante  and  gigue.  Twelve  sets  of 
'  Pieces  de  Clavecin  *  by  Mattheson,  which  were 
published  in  London  as  early  as  1714,  two  years 
before  Couperin's  first  set,  are  remarkably  regu- 
lar. The  first,  in  D  minor,  has  a  prelude,  alle- 
mande  and  double,  courante  and  double,  sara- 
bande and  gigue.  The  second  begins  with  a 
toccatina,  the  fifth  with  a  fantasia,  the  ninth  with 
a  '  Boutade,'  and  the  tenth  with  a  '  Symphonic/ 
but  in  other  respects  most  of  them  follow  the 
same  outlines  of  general  distribution.  The  '  Six 
Suits  of  Lessons'  of  the  Dutchman  Johann 
Loeillet,  published  a  little  earlier  still,  are  equally 
precise.  From  these  facts  it  is  quite  clear  that 
by  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century  certain 
definite  principles  of  grouping  the  movements 
were  generally  known  and  accepted ;  and  that 
a  nudeus,  consisting  of  allemande,  courante, 
sarabande,  and  gigue,  had  become  the  accepted 
type  of  the  art-form. 

^^he  differences  between  the  structure  of  suite 
movements  and  sonata  movements  have  already 
been  traced  in  the  article  Sonata.  It  remains 
here  only  to  sunmiarise,  with  ndore  special  re- 
ference to  the  suite.  While  sonata  movements 
constantly  increased  in  complexity,  auite-move- 
ments  remained  almost  stationary.  They  were 
based  upon  the  persistence  of  the  uniform  type 
of  a  dance  rhythm,  throughout  the  whole  of  each 
several  movement.  Hence  the  ground  principles 
of  su'bject  in  sonata  and  suite  are  altogether 
different.  In  the  former  the  subjects  are  con- 
crete, and  stand  out  in  a  marked  manner  both  in 
contrast  to  one  another  and  to  their  hmnedxate 
context ;  and  it  is  a  vital  point  in  the  ^rm 
that  they  shall  be  fully  and  clearly  recapitulated. 
\  In  the  suite,  on  the  other  hand,  the  subject 
;  does  not  stand  out  at  all  prominently  from  its 
'  context,  but  is  only  a  well-marked  presentation 
I  of  the  type  of  motion  and  rhythm  which  is  to 
prevail  throughout  the  movement.  To  this  there 
IS  no  contrasting  subiect  or  episode,  and  definite 
recapitulation  is  no  part  of  the  scheme  at  all. 
In  a  few  cases — which  must  be  regarded  as  ac- 
cidents in  relation  to  the  logical  principles  of  the 
form — the  opening  ban  happen  to  be  sufficiently 
marked  to  have  something  of  the  character  of  a 


sonata  subject;  and  in  such  cases  it  may  also 
happen  that  they  are  repeated  ^th  sufficient 
simplicity  to  have  the  effect  of  recapitulatioDr 
But  nevertheless  it  must  be  maintained  that  this 
is  not  part  of  the  principle  of  construction.  And 
with  reference  to  tiiis  point  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  composers  did  not  attain  the  ultimate  dis- 
tinct outlines  of  sonata  and  suite  with  a  definite 
purpose  and  plan  before  them ;  but  that  in 
working  with  particular  materials  they  were  led 
almost  unconsciously  to  differentiate  the  two  forms. 
The  plan  is  found  to  exist  when  the  work  is  done ; 
but  it  was  not  theoretically  propounded  and  then 
worked  up  to.  It  is  not  therefore  a  matter  for 
surprise  that  in  early  times  some  points  in  the 
development  of  abstract  form  of  the  sonata  kind 
were  worked  out  in  dance  movements  of  the 
suite  type,  and  applied  and  extended  afterwards 
in  works  which  nad  more  distinctly  the  sonata 
character.  Nevertheless  the  sonata  is  not  an 
outgrowth  from  the  suite;  but,  inasmuch  as 
both  were  descended  firom  a  kindred  stock,  before 
the  distinctions  had  become  well  defined,  it  is 
natural  that  many  works  should  have  continued 
to  exhibit  suggestions  and  traits  of  both  sides 
promiscuously.  On  the  whole  however  it  is  re- 
markable how  soon  the  distinct  types  came  to  be 
generally  maintained ;  and  from  the  number  of 
instances  which  conform,  the  system  can  be  fairly 
deduced. 

"fThe  most  marked  external  point  is  the  uni- 
formity of  key.  In  Cordli^s  earlier  Senate  da 
Camera,  which  in  general  are  decided  suites,  the 
one  exception  which  marks  a  sonata  tendency  is 
that  the  slow  dance  is  often  in  a  different  key  from 
the  rest  of  the  movements.  In  later  suites  of  all 
sorts  the  uniformity  of  key  throughout  is  almost 
universal.  In  the  whole  of  Bach's  the  only 
exceptions  are  the  second  minuet  of  the  fourth 
English  Suite,  and  the  second  gavotte  in  that 
known  as  the  'Overture  in  French  Style.'  ^  Hence 
the  contrast  is  purely  one  of  character  between 
the  several  movements ;  and  this  is  emphasised 
by  the  absence  of  any  marked  contrast  of  key  or 
subject  in  the  movements  themselves.  They  are 
almost  invariably  constructed  upon  the  simple 
principle  of  balanced  halves,  each  representing 
the  same  material  in  different  phases ;  and  each 
strengthened  by  repetition.  The  first  half  sets 
out  ftova,  the  tonic  key,  and  without  any  marked 
pause  or  division  modulates  so  as  to  settle  into 
the  key  of  the  dominant  or  relative  major,  and 
closes  in  that  key.  The  second  half  begins  afresh 
from  that  point,  and  proceeding  in  most  cases  by 
way  of  the  key  of  the  subdominanf,  settles  well 
back  again  into  the  original  key  and  concludes. 
The  only  break  therefore  is  in  the  middle ;  and 
the  two  halves  are  made  purposely  to  balance 
one  another,  as  far  as  may  be,  without  definite 
recapitulation.  In  a  few  movements,  such  espe- 
cially as  sarabandes  and  intermezzi,  the  second 
half  is  somewhat  extended  to  admit  of  a  little 
development  and  free  modulation,  but  the  general 
principles  in  the  average  number  of  cases  are 
the  same,  namely  to  diffuse  the  character  of  the 
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principftl  figurei  and  feainreB  throughout,  rather 
than  to  concentrate  the  interest  of  the  subject 
in  definite  |Murt8  of  the  movement.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  strengthen  the  effect  of  balance  between 
the  two  halves,  certain  devices  are  common  and 
characteristic,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
beginnings  and  endings  of  each  half.  Thus 
though  composers  do  not  seem  to  have  aimed 
at  recapitulation,  there  is  firequently  a  clear 
relation  between  the  opening  ba^  of  each  half. 
This  often  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  subtle 
equivalence  in  the  distribution  of  the  group  of 
rhythms  in  the  bar,  or  a  very  loose  transcript 
of  its  melodic  features.  But  in  some  oases, 
most  especially  in  Bach,  the  opening  bars  of 
the  latter  half  present  a  free  inversion  of  the 
begiuning  of  the  first  half,  or  a  sort  of  free 
shuffling  of  the  parts  approximating  to  double 
counterpoint.  The  first  mode  is  clearly  illustrated 
by  the  Courante  of  the  3rd  Partita  in  A  minor 
as  follows : 
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The  AUemande  of  the  4th  Suite  Anglaiae  sup- 
plies a  remarkable  example  of  free  inversion  of 
figures  and  parts  at  the  same  time. 


lit  half. 


The  other  point,  of  even  more  common  occur- 
rence, is  the  correspondence  of  the  ends  of  each 
half,  which  prevails  particularly  in  allemandes, 
courantes  and  gigues.  A  very  fine  and  full  ex- 
ample is  supplied  by  the  Allemande  of  Bach's 
ist  Suite  Anglaise ;  the  Courante  of  his  and 
Suite  Fran^aise  supplies  another  of  some  length ; 
and  among  works  of  other  composers  the  Alle- 
mande  of  Lully's  Suite  in  E  minor,  the  Courante 
of  Mattheson's  Suite  no.  5  in  C  minor,  the  Cou- 
rante of  Handel's  4th  Suite,  the  Gigue  of  his 
8th  Suite,  and  most  of  his  Allemandes,  are  in- 
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stances  to  the  point.  In  the  particnlar  maimer 
of  the  suite  movements  both  these  devioes  an 
exceedingly  effective  as  emphasising  the  balaooe 
of  halves,  and  in  the  finest  movements  the  balaaoe 
of  material  and  modulation  is  carefully  distributed 
for  the  same  end.  Thus  much  of  form  applia 
more  or  less  to  all  the  movements  which  are  bMed 
on  dance  rhythms,  or  developed  on  that  principle. 
Each  of  the  movements  has  also  severaUy  dis- 
tinct cbaracteristics^upon  which  the  form  of  the 
suite  as  a  whole  is^naioly  based.  For  the  beitet 
understanding  of  this  it  will  be  best  to  take  the 
group  which  forms  the  average  nudens  or  so-called 
canon  of  the  Suite.  In  the  severest  simplicity  of 
the  form  the  AUemande  comes  fir^t,  as  in  all 
Bach's  French  Suites,  in  some  of  Couperin's,  and 
many  by  earlier  composers.  The  origin  of  the 
movement  is  obscure,  and  it  is  maintained  that  it 
is  not  based  upon  any  dance,  since  the  Allemande 
of  Suabian  origin,  said  to  be  the  only  danoe-fonn 
of  that  name  known,  is  quite  distinct  from  it 
However  that  may  be,  its  constitution,  which 
is  most  important,  consists  mainly  of  moder- 
ately slow  4-time,  with  regular  smooth  moUon 
— ^most  frequently  of  semiquavers^-disbibuted 
in  a  figurate  manner  between  the  various  parts, 
and  its  character  has  been  generally  regarded 
as  appropriately  quiet  and  sober ;  which  Mat- 
theson  described  as  the  *Buhe  des  Anfangs.' 
To  this  the  Courante,  which  almost  invariably 
follows  it  in  the  mature  suite,  is  supposed  an^ 
intended  to  supply  a  contrast,  bnt  it  cannotTBT^ 
maintained  that  it  always  does  so  successfully, 
The  character  of  this  movem^it  varies  consider- 
ably, owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  there  are  two 
decidedly  distinct  forms  derived  from  different 
sources.  The  one  of  Italian  oorigin  which  is  found 
most  frequently  in  Corelli's  Sonatas,  in  most  of 
Handel's,  in  some  but  not  all  of  Puroell's  Suites, 
and  in  Bach's  5th  and  6th  French  Suites,  and 
5th  Partita,  is  in  3-4  time,  of  quick,  light,  and 
direct  movement,  full  of  rapid  passages  of  simple 
character,  with  simple  rhythm,  >  and  free  from 
complication.  This  in  general  supplies  in  an  ob- 
vious sense  a  fair  contrast  to  the  AUemande.  The 
other  Courante,  of  French  origin,  is  nominally 
in  3*2  time,  but  its  characteristic  is  a  peculiar 
intermixture  of  3-a  and  6-4,  which  is  supposed 
to  produce  a  stronger  antithesis  to  the  smooth 
motion  of  the  AUemande.  In  the  original  dance 
it  is  said  that  this  characteristic  was  chiefly  con* 
fined  to  the  last  bars  of  each  half,  but  in  inature 
suite  movements  it  was  elaborately  worked  into 
the  body  of  the  movement  with  very  carious  effect. 
The  quaUty  is  shown  as  early  as  Kuhnau,  but 
more  frequently  in  Couperin's  ^Suites,  from  whom 
it  is  said  Bach  adopted  it.  The  foUowing  example 
from  Couperin's  3rd  Suite  is  characteristic. 
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It  is  possible  that  Bach  adopted  this  form  as 
affording  opportunities  for  rhythmic  experiments; 
he  certainly  carried  it  to  great  lengths,  such  as 
giving  the  right  hand  a  passage  .in  ^->  and  the 
left  in  6*4 — 


^^^Vf»rTr'-g[fi|TpiF^pfffH 


but  the  result  is  not  on  the  whole  very  success- 
ful.   In  most  cases  the  French  Courantes  are  the 
least  interesting  movement  of  his  Suites,  and 
as  contrasts  to  the  AUemande  do  not  compare 
favourably  with  the  Italian  Courant^.    As  an 
-Element  of  contrast  the  crossinsf  of  the  time  is 
rather  theoretical  than  real,  ana  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  time  moderate  in  order  to  make 
it  inteliigible  brings  the  strong  beats  and  the 
Average  quickness  of  the  shortest  notes,  as  well 
lui  the  full  spread  of  the  bar  too  near  to  those 
of  the  AUemande  ;  and  in  the  general  effect  of 
the  Suite  these  externals  tell  more  strongly  than 
the  abstract  restlessness  of  crossing*  rhythms. 
It  !■  possible  however  that  the  French  Courante 
has  one  advantage  over  the  Italian;  that  inas- 
much as  the  latter  has  more  stability  in  itself,  it 
calls  less  for  a  succeeding  movement,  and  presents 
less  perfectly  the  aspect  of  a  link  in  the  chain 
t|ian  of  a  movement  which  might  as  well  stand 
Alone.     There  is  a  slight  touch  of  uneasiness 
About  the  French  Courante  which  as  a  step 
^^^^^tbwards  the  Sarabande  is  very  appropriate.    In 
this  latter  movement,  which  is  of  Spanish  or 
possibly  Moorish  origin,  the  rhythmic  principle 
is  very  pronounced,  and  at  the  sanie  time  simple. 
Its  external  aspect  is  chiefly  the  strong  emphasis 
on  the  second  beat  of  a  bar  of  threes  slow  time, 
as  is  clearly  illustrated  in  HandeVs  Sarabande 
in  the  6  minor  Suite,  in  his  'Lascia  ch'io  pianga,' 
and  in  the  Sarabande  of  Bach's  F  major  Suite 
Anglaise.    This  is  an  obvious  source  of  contrast 
wi^  both  the  preceding  members  of  the  suite, 
^      since  in  both  Allemande  and  Courante  there  is  no 
pronounced  and  persistent  rhythm,  and  the  pace, 
though  not  necenarily  quick,  scarcely  ever  comes 
within  the  range  of  motion  or  style  characteristic 
of  definitely  slow  movements.    There  is  also  a 
further  and  equally  important  element  of  contrast. 
The  first  two  numbers  are  characterised  in  a  con-\ 
siderable  proportion  of  instances  by  a  similar 
free  motion  of  parts.     The  process  of  carrying 
on  the  figures  is  sometimes  knit  by  a  kind  of 
firee  imitation,  but  however  desirable  it  may  be 
theoretically  to  regard  them  so,   they  cannot 


fairly  be  described  as  movements  of  imitation 
{Naihahmungadtze).  The  process  is  rather  that 
of  free  figuration  of  two  or  three  parts,  giving  in 
general  a  contrapuntal  effect  to  the  whole.  In 
the  Sarabande  the  peculiar  rhythmic  character 
puts  both  systematic  imitation  and  regular  con- 
trapuntal motion  equally  out  of  the  question. 
Consequently  as  a  rule  a  more  decidedly  har- 
monic style  obtains  ;  the  chords  are  fuller,  and 
move  more  simultaneously  as  blocks  of  harmony. 
The  character  of  the  finest  examples  is  necessarily 
very  pliable,  and  varies  between  firee  melody 
with  simple  accompanying  harmony,  such  as 
those  in  Bach's  Suites  AnglaLses  in  F  and  D 
minor,  Handel's  Suites  in  6  minor  and  E  minor; 
examples  in  which  the  prominent  melodic  features 
are  distributed  successively  without  regularity 
between  the  parts,  as  in  those  in  the  Suites 
Anglaises  in  6  minor  and  A  minor,  the  Suite 
Fran9aise  in  B  minor,  the  Partita  in  Bb,  and 
several  of  Couperin's;  and  a  few  examples  in 
which  a  figure  or  characteristic  mode  of  motion 
is  made  to  prevail  almost  throughout,  as  in  the 
Suite  Fran9aise  in  Eb.  The  general  effect  of  the 
sarabandes  is  noble  and  serious,  and  the  music 
is  more  concentrated  than  in  any  other  member 
of  the  group  of  movements.  It  is  thus  in  various 
respects  the  central  point  of  the  suite — in  posi- 
tion; in  musical  interest  and  unique  quality;  and 
in  the  fact,  as  observed  and  curiously  commented 
on  by  Nottebohm,  that  the  preceding  movements 
generally  tend  to  solidity  and  the  succeeding 
movements  to  lightness  and  gaiety.  The  order 
is  in  this  respect  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
average  sonatas,  and  seems  to  be  the  art-expo- 
sition of  the  same  ideas  of  form  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  musical  sense,  though  differently 
carried  out  as  far  as  the  actual  manner  and 
material  of  the  movements  are  concerned. 

In  the  most  concise  examples  of  the  Suite  the 
Suubande  is  followed  by  the  final  Gigue ;  but  it 
is  so  conmion  with  all  the  most  notable  writers 
of  suites  to  interpolate  other  movements,  that 
it  may  be  well  to  notice  them  first.  These  ap- 
pear to  have  been  called  by  the  older  writers 
Galanterien,  and  more  lately  Intermezad ;  and 
seem  to  have  been  r^^rded  as  a  sort  of  concession 
to  popular  taste.  But  in  any  way  they  answer 
the  purposes  of  form  exceedingly  well.  A  very 
great  variety  of  dances  !■  introduced  at  this 
point.  The  most  fiuniliar  are  the  'Cravottes, 
Bourr^,  Minuets,  and  Passepieds.  But  besides 
these  the  most  distinguished  writers  introduced 
Loures,  Polonaises,  movements  called  Arias,  and 
other  less  familiar  forms.  Their  character  on 
the  average  is  especially  light  and  simple,  and  in 
the  dance  numbers  it  is  remarkable  that  they 
always  preserve  their  dance  character  more 
decidedly  and  obviously  than  any  other  mem- 
ber of  Hie  group.  It  is  not  possible  to  describe 
them  all  in  detail,  as  they  are  too  numerous,  but 
their  aspect  in  the  group  is  for  the  most  part 
similar,  and  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Scherzo 
or  Minuet  and  Trio  in  the  modem  sonata.  They 
evidently  strengthen  the  balance  on  either  side 
of  the  sarabande  both  in  quality  and  iunount. 
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In  numy  cmos  there  is  a  considenible  group  of 
them,  and  in  these  cases  it  is  that  the  aria  is 
sometimes  introdaced.  This  movement  has  little 
connection  with  the  modem  piece  of  the  same 
name,  as  it  is  generally  a  short  movement  in 
the  same  balanced  form  as  the  other  movements, 
but  firee  finom  the  dance  basis  and  rule  of  time. 
It  is  generally  moderately  slow,  and  sometimes 
consistently  melodious,  as  in  Mattheson^s  Suite 
in  A ;  but  often  it  is  little  more  than  a  string  of 
figures,  without  even  melody  of  much  importance, 
l^e  group  of  Intermezzi  is  generally  contrasted 
with  the  Sarabande  and  the  Gigue  either  by  a 
square  time  or  by  the  interchange  of  moderate 
movement,  such  as  that  of  the  Minuet ;  and  the 
conciseness  and  distinctness  of  the  type  is  always 
sufficient  to  make  the  relations  on  both  sides  per- 
fectly clear. 

'  The  Gigue  which  concludes  the  series  is  theo- 
retically, and  in  most  cases  actually,  of  light  and 
rapid  style.  It  is  usually  based  on  some  rhyth- 
mic combination  of  3  feet,  but  even  tiiis  is  not 
invariable.  The  balance  is  in  favour  of  I  a -8  time, 
but  6-8  is  also  common ;  and  i  a*i  6  and  3-8  not  un- 
frequent,  while  a  few  are  in  some  form  of  common 
time,  as  the  slow  Gigue  in  the  first  French  Suite  of 
Bach,  and  the  remarkable  example  in  his  last 
Partita  in  E  minor.  The  old  fancy  for  concluding 
a  work  with  a  fugue  is  illustrated  by  the  common 
occurrence  of  fugal  treatment  in  this  member 
alone  of  the  regular  group  of  the  true  suite 
series.  This  treatment  is  met  with  in  all  direct- 
ions ;  in  Kuhuau,  Mattheson,  Handel,  Couperin, 
as  well  as  Bach.  The  method  of  application  is 
commonly  to  begin  and  carry  out  a  free  sort  of 
fugue  in  the  first  half,  concluding  like  the  other 
movements  in  the  dominant  key ;  and  to  take  up 
the  same  subject  freely  '  al  rovesdo  '  or  by  con- 
trary motion  in  the  second  half,  with  regular 
answer  as  in  a  fresh  fugetta,  and  carry  it  out  on 
that  basis  with  the  usuid  direction  of  modulation, 
concluding  in  the  original  key.  Thus  the  fugal 
treatment  is  an  accessory  to  the  usual  form  of 
the  suite  movement,  which  is  here  as  regularly 
and  invariably  maintained  as  in  the  other 
members  of  the  group. 

The  most  important  accessory  which  is  com- 
monly added  to  this  nucleus  is  the  Prelude.  It 
appears  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  under  a  great 
variety  of  names.  The  chief  point  which  is 
most  obvious  in  relation  to  the  other  movements 
is  that  their  characteristic  form  of  nearly  equal 
halves  is  systematically  avoided ;  in  fact  any 
other  form  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  pre- 
ference. In  many  important  examples  it  is  the 
longest  and  most  elaborate  movement  of  all.  In 
some  it  is  a  sort  of  rhapsody  or  irregular  group 
of  arpeggios  and  other  figures  based  on  simple 
series  of  chords.  Bach  commonly  developed  it 
on  the  same  broad  outlines  as  some  of  his  largest 
sonata  movements,  and  the  first  and  last  of  the 
Italian  Concerto— that  is,  the  distinct  balance- 
ing  section  of  clear  musical  character  and  full 
close  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  movement, 
and  the  long  passage  of  development  and  modu- 
lation in  the  middle,  sometimes  embracing  new 
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figures.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  Prdudes  to  Ok 
Suites  Anglaises  in  A  minor,  6  minor,  F  sod  £ 
minor.  In  other  examples  the  treatment  is  fo^ 
or  contains  a  complete  fugue  along  with  other 
matter  of  more  rhapsodical  <^t,  as  in  the  T(k- 
cata  of  the  Partita  in  E-mi^nor ;  or  yet  sgiia 
it  is  in  the  form  of  a  Fantaaia,  or  of  the  (her 
ture  as  then  understood.  The  efifect  is  oertsinh 
to  add  breadth  and  stability  to  the  group  in  no 
mean  degree,  and  the  contrast  with  the  rest  of 
the  movements  is  in  every  respect  unmistakesUe. 
This  completes  the  genenJ  outline  of  the  Sniteii 
its  finest  and  most  consistently  complete  fbnn, 
as  illustrated  in  Bach's  Suites  AngUuses,  wliidi 
must  be  regarded  as  the  culminating  point  of  tke 
Suite  AS  an  art-form. 

In  the  matter  of  actual  distribution  of  move- 
ments there  are  plenty  of  examples  of  experi- 
ments, even  in  the  time  when  the  asual  nnclein 
had  come  to  be  generally  recognised ;   in  hei 
there  is  hardly  any  large  collection  of  suita 
which  does  not  present  some  exceptions  to  the 
rules.   Bach's  departures  firom  the  usual  outlines 
are  chiefly  in  the  earliest  examples,  such  as  the 
Partitas,  in  one  of  which  he  concdudes  with  s 
rondo  and  a  caprice.     The    'Ouverture  h  h 
mani^re  Fran^ise,'  for  Clavier,  is  in  appeatanoe 
a  Suite,  but  it  is  clear  that  Bach  had  not  only 
the  Clavier  Suite  type  in  his  mind  in  laying  oat 
its  plan,  but  also  the  freer  distribution  of  num- 
bers in  the  so-called  French  Overture  said  to 
date  from  Lulli.     In  this  there  is  no  Allemande; 
the  Sarabande  has  Intermezzi  on  both  sides  of  it, 
and  it  concludes  with  an  '  Echo'  after  the  Gigue. 
Tlie  works  of  >his  which  are  now  commonly  known 
as  Orchestral  Suites  must  be  put  in  the  same 
category.   For  the  inference  suggested  by  Dehn'i 
trustworthy  observations  on   the   MSS.  is  thst 
Bach  regarded  them  as  Overtures,  and  that  the 
name  Suite  was  added  by  some  one  else  aficsrwards. 
They  depart  from  the  average   order   of  the 
Clavier  Suite  even  more  conspicuously  than  the 
above-mentioned  work.    In  his  later  composi- 
tions for  Clavier,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
he  was  very  strict.    Handel's  Suites  on  the  other 
hand  are  conspicuous  departures  from  the  usual 
order.     They  are  in  fact   for   the  most  psrt 
hybrids,  and  very  few  have  the  genuine  suite 
character  as  a  whole.    The  introduction  of  airs 
with  variations,  and  of  fugues,  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  takes  them  out  of  the  cat^pory  of  strict 
interdependent  art  forms,  and  makes  them  appear 
rather  as  casual  strings  of  movements,  which  are 
often  as  fit  to  be  taken  alone  or  in  different 
groups  as  in  the  group  into  which  he  has  thrown 
them.    Moreover  they  illustrate  somewhat,  as 
Nottebohm  has  also  observed,  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion which  Handel  occupied  in  art,  as  not  pure 
German  only,  but  also  as  representative  of  some 
of  the  finest  traits  of  the  Italian  branch  of  the 
art.    The  tendency  of  the  Italians  after  Corelli 
was  towards  the  Violin  Sonata,  a  distinct  branch 
from  the  original  stem,  and  to  this  order  some  of 
Handel's  Suites  tend  to  approximate.    It  wss 
chiefly  by  thorough  Germans  that  the  suite-form 
was  developed  in  its  austerest  simplicity;  and 
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in  that  condition  and  in  relation  to  their  keyed 
instruments  it  seems  that  the  usual  group  is  the 
most  satisfifictory  that  has  been  devised. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Suite  as  an  art-form  is 
fSeur  more  elementary  and  inexpansive  than  the 
Sonata.  In  £Act  it  attained  its  maturity  long 
before  the  complete  development  of  the  latter 
form ;  and  not  a  little  of  the  interest  which  at- 
taches to  it  is  derived  from  that  and  collateral 
facts.  It  was  the  first  instrumental  form  in 
which  several  movements  were  combined  into  a 
complete  whole.  It  was  the  first  in  which  the 
ecclesiastical  influences  which  had  been  so  power- 
ful in  all  high-class  music  were  completely  sup- 
planted by  a  secular  type  of  equally  high  artistic 
value.  Lastly,  it  was  the  highest  represent- 
ative instrumental  form  of  the  contrapuntal 
period,  as  the  Sonata  is  the  highest  of  the  har- 
monic period.  It  was  brought  to  perfection  when 
the  modem  sonata  was  stall  in  its  infancy,  and 
before  those  ideas  of  key  and  of  the  relations  of 
harmonies  which  lie  at  the  root  of  sonata-form  had 
become  tangible  realities  to  men^s  minds.  In 
some  respects  the  complete  plan  has  the  aspect 
of  formalism  and  rigidity.  The  uniformity  of 
key  is  sometimes  taken  exception  to,  and  the 
sameness  of  structural  principle  in  each  move- 
ment is  also  undoubtedly  somewhat  of  a  draw- 
back ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  form 
is  a  representative  product  of  a  peculiar  artistic 
period,  and  devised  for  a  particular  keyed  in- 
strument, and  for  minds  as  yet  unaccustomed 
to  the  varied  elaboration  of  the  sonata.  The  re- 
sults are  remarkable  and  valuable  in  a  high 
degree ;  and  though  this  may  be  chiefly  owing 
to  the  exceptional  powers  of  the  composers  who 
made  use  of  the  form,  it  is  possible  that  as  a 
pattern  for  the  combination  of  small  pieces  it 
may  still  be  worthy  of  regard.  In  fact  the  com- 
bination of  short  lyrical  movements  such  as  are 
characteristic  of  modem  times  has  strong  points  of 
analogy  with  it.  Moreover,  since  it  is  obviously 
possible  to  introduce  modifications  of  some  of  the 
details  which  were  too  rigid  in  the  ^arly  scheme 
without  destroying  the  general  principles  of  the 
form,  it  seems  that  genuine  and  valuable  musical 
results  may  still  be  obtained  by  grafting  charac- 
teristics of  modem  treatment  and  expression 
upon  the  old  stock.  There  already  exist  several 
experiments  of  this  kind  by  modem  composers 
of  mark ;  and  the  Suites  for  orchestra,  piano- 
forte, cello,  or  violin,  by  Lachner,  Baff,  Bargiel, 
St.  Saens,  Tschaikowsky,  Ries,  and  Cowen,  are 
not  by  any  means  among  their  least  successful 
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[SULLIVAN,  Arthur  Sbtmodr,  was  bom  in 
mdon,  May  13,  184a.  His  father  was  a  band- 
master, and  chief  professor  of  the  clarinet  at 
Kneller  Hall;  he  was  thus  bom  amongst  mu- 
sic. His  first  systematic  instruction  was  received 
from  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmore,  Master  of  the 
Children  of  the  Chapel  Boyal,  which  he  entered 
April  I  a,  1854,  and  left  on  the  change  of  his  voice, 
June  a  a,  1857.  'His  voice  was  very  sweet,' 
says  Mr.  Helmore,  '  and  his  style  of  singing  far 
more  sympathetic  than  that  of  most  boys.'  While 


at  the  Chapel  Koyal  he  wrote  many  anthems  and 
small  pieces.  One  of  them,  'O  Israel,'  a  'sacred 
song,*  was  published  by  Novellos  in  1855.  ^^ 
1856  the  Mendelssohn  Scholarship  was  brought 
into  active  existence,  and  in  July  of  that  year 
Sullivan  was  elected  the  first  scholar.  Without 
leaving  the  Chapel  Boyal  he  began  to  study  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  under  Goss  and 
Stemdide  Bennett,  and  remained  there  till  his 
departure  for  Leipzig  in  the  autumn  of  1 858.  An 
overture  ' of  considerable  merit'  is  'mentioned 
at  this  time  as  having  been  played  at  one  of  the 
private  concerts  of  the  Academy.  At  Leipzig  he 
entered  the  Conservatorium  imder  Plaidy,  Haupt- 
mann,  Richter,  Julius  Rietz,  and  Moscheles,  and 
remained  there  in  company  with  Walter  Bache, 
John  F.  Bamett,  Franklin  Taylor,  and  Carl  Rosa, 
till  the  end  of  1 861.  He  then  returned  to  London, 
bringing  with  him  his  music  to  Shakspeare's 
'Tempest,'  which  was  produced  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  April  5,  186  a,  and  repeated  on  the  lath 
of  the  same  month,  and  several  times  since. 

This  beautiful  composition  made  a  great  sensa- 
tion in  musical  circles  and  launched  him  into 
London  musical  society.  Two  very  graceful 
pianoforte  pieces,  entitled  'Thoughts,'  were  among 
his  earliest  publications.  The  arrival  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  in  March  1863,  produced  a 
song,  'Bride  from  the  North,'  and  a  Procession 
March  and  Trio  in  £b  ;  and  a  song  entitled  *I 
heard  the  Nightingale'  was  published  April  a8 
of  the  same  year.  But  his  next  work  of  import- 
ance was  a  cantata  called  '  Kenil worth,'  words  by 
the  late  H.  F.  Chorley,  written  for  the  Birmingham 
Festival  of  1864,  and  produced  there.  It  con- 
tains a  very  fine  duet,  for  soprano  and  tenor,  to 
Shakspeare  s  words,  *  On  such  a  night  as  this,* 
which  is  far  too  good  to  be  forgotten.  His  music 
to  the  ballet  of  '  L'lle  enchants '  was  produced 
at  Covent  Garden,  May  16,  1864. 

At  this  date  he  lost  much  time  over  an 
opera  called  *The  Sapphire  Necklace/  also  by 
Mr.  Chorley ;  the  undramatic  character  of  the 
libretto  of  which  prevented  its  representation. 
The  overture  has  been  frequently  heard  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  elsewhere,  and  the  music 
has  been  used  up  in  other  works.  In  March 
1866  Mr.  Sullivan  produced  a  Symphony  in  E  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  which  has  been  often  played 
subsequently,  there  and  at  the  Philharmonic,  etc. 
In  the  same  year  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  father,  to  whom  he  was  fondly  attached, 
and  he  uttered  his  grief  in  an  overture  entitled 
'In  Memoriam,'  which  was  produced  (Oct.  30) 
at  the  Norwich  Festival  of  that  year.  A  con- 
certo for  Cello  and  orchestra  was  played  by  Piatti 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Nov.  24.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  overture,  *  Marmion,'  conmiissioned 
by  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  produced  by 
them  June  3,  1867.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year 
he  accompanied  his  friend  the  Editor  of  this 
Dictionary  to  Vienna,  in  search  of  the  Schubert 
MSS.,  which  have  since  become  so  well  known. 
At  the  same  time  his  symphony  was  played  at  the 
Gewandhaus  at  Leipzig.    In  1869  he  composed 
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a  short  oratorio  on  the  story  of  the  'Prodigal 
Son,'  for  the  Worcester  FeBtival,  where  it  was 
produced  (Mr.  SimB  Reeves  taking  the  prin- 
dpal  part)  on  Sept.  8.  In  1870  he  again  con- 
tributed a  work  to  the  Birmingham  Festival, 
the  graceful  and  melodious  *  Ov^ure  di  Ballo ' 
(in  £b),  which,  while  couched  throughout  in 
dance-rhythms,  is  constructed  in  perfectly  classical 
form,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fiivourite  pieces  in 
the  Sydenham  repertoire.  To  continue  the  list 
of  his  conunissioned  works :  in  18  71,  in  company 
with  Gounod,  HiUer,  and  Pinsuti,  he  wrote  a 
piece  for  the  opening  of  the  'Annual  Inter- 
national Exhibition'  at  the  Albert  Hall,  on 
May  I — a  cantata  by  Tom  Taylor  called  'On 
Shore  and  Sea,'  for  solo,  chorus,  and  orchestra. 
On  the  recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  from  his 
illness,  he  composed,  at  the  call  of  the  Oystal 
Palace  Company,  a  Festival  Te  Beum,  for  so- 
prano solo,  orchestra,  and  chorus,  which  wag 
performed  there  May  x,  187a.  At  this  time  he 
was  closely  engaged  in  ediUng  the  collection  of 
'Church  Hymns  with  Tunes'  for  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society,  for  which'  he  wrote  2 1  original 
tunes.  In  1 873  Mr.  Sullivan  made  a  third  appear- 
ance at  Birmingham,  this  time  with  the  leading 
feature  of  the  Festival,  an  oratorio  entitled 
*The  Light  of  the  World,'  the  words  selected 
from  the  Bible  by  himself.  The  success  of  thiii 
very  fine  work  at  Birmingham  was  great,  and 
it  has  often  since  been  performed,  but  the  very 
solemn  treatment  naturally  adopted  in  the  parts 
which  relate  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer  will 
always  restrict  its  performance.  Mr.  Sullivan 
succeeded  Sir  Michael  Costa  as  conductor  of  the 
LeedsFestival  of  i88o,and  wrote  for  it  'The  Mar- 
tyr of  Antioch,'  to  words  selected  from  Milman's 
play  of  that  name.  The  work  lies  between  an 
oratorio  and  a  cantata,  and  was  enthusiastically 
received.  Mr.  Sullivan  has  accepted  the  same 
post  for  the  Festival  of  1883. — It  may  here  be 
said  that  in  1869  he  wrote  additional  accompani- 
ments to  Handel's  '  Jephtha'  for  the  opening  of 
Bamby's  *  Oratorio  Concerts,'  Feb.  6. 

We  will  now  go  back  to  those  works  which 
have  made  Mr.  Sullivan's  name  most  widely 
known,  not  only  in  Europe  but  in  Australia  and 
America — his  comic  Operettas,  and  his  Songs. 
*Coz  and  Box,  a  new  Triumviretta,'  was  an 
adaptation  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Bumand  of  Madison 
Morton's  well-known  farce,  made  still  more  comic 
by  the  interpolations,  and  set  by  Mr.  Sullivan 
with  a  brigbtness  and  a  drollery  which  at  once 

fut  him  in  the  highest  rank  as  a  comic  composer.^ 
t  was  first  heard  at  Moray  Lodge  (Mr.  Arthur 
J.  Lewis's)  on  April  27,  1867,  ^^^  produced  in 
public  at  the  Adelphi  a  fortnight  after,  on  May 
II.  The  vein  thus  struck  was  not  at  first  very 
rapidly  worked.  'The  Contrabandista '  (a  acts, 
words  by  Bumand)'  followed  at  St.  George's 
Opera  House  on  Dec.  18,  1867,  l>ut  then  there 
was  a  pause.  '  Thespis,  or  the  Gods  grown  old ; 
an  operatic  extravaganza'  by  Gilbert  (Gaiety, 

>  8«a  'Tlmea'  of  M«7  IS.  1867. 

>  Thii  opar»  wu  written.  compoMd,  ud  produced  In  the  exti*- 
ofdlaarllj  ibort  apaoe  of  16  dayi. 
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Dec.  i6, 1871),  and  'The  Zoo,  an  origiiial  mnaol 
folly,'  by  B.  Rowe  (St.  James's,  Jane  5,  1875), 
though  full  of  fun  and  animation,  were  ndther  of 
them  sufiScient  to  take  the  public.  'Trial  by 
Jury,  an  extravaganza,' — and  a  veiy  extravxgut 
one  too, — words  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  produced  it 
the  Royalty,  March  25,  1875,  had  a  great  suc- 
cess, and  many  representations,  owing'  in  part 
to  the  very  humorous  conception  of  the  character 
of  the  Judge  by  Mr.  Sullivan's  brother  Frederick. 
But  none  of  these  can  be  said  to  have  taken  a  re^ 
hold  on  the  public.  '  The  Sorcerer,  an  original 
modem  comic  opera,'  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  whidi 
first  established  the  popularity  of  its  composer, 
was  a  new  departure,  a  piece  of  larger  dimensiooi 
and  more  substance  thim  any  of  its  predecessors. 
It  was  produced  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Strand, 
Nov.  17, 1877,  and  ran  uninterruptedly  for  175 
nights.  The  company  formed  for  this  piece  by  Mr. 
Doyly  Carte,  including  that  admirable  artist  Mr. 
Grossmith,  was  nuuntained  in  the  next.  'H.M.S. 
Pinafore,'  produced  at  the  same  house.  May  35, 
1878.  This  not  only  ran  in  London  for  7000011- 
secutive  nights,  but  had  an  extraordinary  vogoe 
in^  the  provinces,  and  was  adopted  in  the  United 
States  to  a  degree  exceeding  all  previous  record. 
To  protect  their  interests  there,  Mr.  Sullivan  and 
Mr.  Gilbert  visited  the  United  States  in  1879, 
and  remained  for  several  months.  An  attempt 
to  bring  out  the  piece  at  Berlin  as  'Amor  an 
Bord''  failed,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  any- 
thing like  political  caricature  in  Germany.  Bat 
it  was  published  by  Litolff  in  1882.  The  vein 
of  droll  satire  on  current  topics  adopted  in  the  two 
last  pieces  has  been  kept  up  in  'The  Pirates  of 
Penzance'  (April  3, 1880,  350  nights),  '  Patience, 
an  eesthetic  opera'  (April 35,  1881/  578  nights), 
and  'lolanthe'  (Nov.  25,  18S2)  which  is  sUll 
running  as  prosperous  a  course  as  any  of  the 
others.*  Such  unprecedented  recognition  speaks 
for  itself.  But  it  is  higher  praise  to  say,  with  a 
leading  critic,  that  '  while  Mr.  Sullivan's  music 
is  as  comic  and  lively  as  anything  by  Offenbach, 
it  has  the  extra  advantage  of  being  the  work  of 
a  cultivated  musician,  who  would  scorn  to  write 
ungrammatically  even  if  he  could.*  We  might 
add  '  vulgarly  or  coarsely,'  which,  in  spite  of  all 
temptations,  our  countryman  has  never  done. 
'  His  refinement,'  as  a  writer  of  our  own  has  well 
said,  'is  a  thousand  times  more  telling  than  any 
coarse  utterances.'*  But  may  we  not  fairly  ask 
whether  the  ability  so  conspicuous  in  these 
operettas  is  always  to  be  employed  on  works 
which  from  their  very  nature  must  be  even  more 
fugitive  than  comedy  in  general  ?  Surely  the  time 
has  come  when  so  able  and  experienced  a  master 
of  voice,  orchestra,  and  stage  effect — ^master,  too^ 
of  so  much  genuine  sentiment — may  i^ply  his 
gifts  to  the  production  of  a  serious  opera  on  some 
subject  of  abiding  human  or  national  interest. 

The  '  Tempest   music  has  never — so  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware — been  used  in  a  performance  of 

I  Amnfed  tor  the  Oermui  tlAge  by  Brmt  Dohm. 

*  On  Oct.  10. 1881.  Um  oompany  remored  from  the  Qpit%  GoaJqae. 
to  the  new  '  Saroy  Theatns '  In  the  Strand. 

A  83S  pefformancei  to  Jalj  14. 1A3. 
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the  plAj;  in  fact,  since  Mr.  Macready*B  time '  The 
Tempest  *  has  soarcely  ever  been  put  on  the 
stage.  But  Mr.  Sullivan  has  written  incidental 
music  for  three  other  of  Shakspeare's  dramas; 
viz.  'The  Merchant  of  Venice/  Prince's  Theatre, 
Manchester,  Sept.  1 8, 1871 ;  'The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor/  Gaiety  Theatre,  Deo.  19, 1874 ;  and 
'  Henry  VIII/  Theatre  Royal,  Manchester,  Aug. 
39,  1878.  Of  these  the  first  is  by  far  the  best,  and 
is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  merits  of  its  com- 
poser, in  spirit,  tunefulness,  orchestration,  and 
irrepressible  humour. 

Mr.  Sullivan's  Songs  are  as  well  known  as  his 
operettas.  They  are  almost  always  of  a  tender 
or  sentimental  cast ;  and  some  of  them,  such  as 
'Sweet  day  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright';  the 
'Arabian  Love  Song,'  by  Shelley;  '  O  fair  dove, 
O  fond  dove,'  by  Jean  Ingelow ;  the  Shakspeare 
Songs ;  and  the  series — or,  as  the  Germans  would 
call  it,  the  Liedercyclus — of  'The  Window,' 
written  for  the  purpose  by  Tennyson,  stand  in  a 
very  high  rank.  None  of  these,  however,  have 
attained  the  popularity  of  others,  which,  though 
slighter  than  those  just  named,  and  more  in  the 
ballad  style,  have  hit  the  public  taste  to  a  re- 
markable degree.  Such  are  'Will  he  come?' 
and  'The  lost  chord'  (both  by  Miss  Procter);  'O 
ma  oharmante'  (V.  Hugo);  'The  distant  shore' 
and  *  Sweethearts'  (both  by  W.  S.  GUbert).  etc. 

The  same  tunefulness  and  appropriateness  that 
have  made  his  Songs  such  favourites,  also  distin- 
guish his  numerous  Anthems.  Here  the  excel- 
lent training  of  the  Chapel  Royal  shows  itself 
without  disguise,  in  the  easy  flow  of  the  voices, 
the  display  of  excellent,  and  even  'learned, 
counterpoint,  when  demanded  by  words  or  sub- 
ject, and  the  firequent  examples  throughout  of 
that  melodious  style  and  independent  treatment 
that  marks  the  anthems  of  the  best  of  the  old 
England  school.  His  Part-songs,  like  Ms  An- 
thems, are  flowing  and  spirited,  and  always  ap- 
propriate to  the  words.  There  are  two  sets ;  one 
sacred,  dedicated  to  his  friend  Franklin  Taylor, 
and  one  secular,  of  which  'O  hush  thee,  my  babie' 
has  long  been  an  established  favourite. 

His  Hymn -tunes  are  numerous — 47  in  all — 
and  some  of  them,  such  as  '  Onward,  Ohristian 
Soldiers,'  have  justly  become  great  favourites. 
Others,  such  as  'The  strain  upraise'  and  the 
arrangement  of  St.  Ann's,  to  Heber's  words  'The 
Son'  of  God  goes  forth  to  war,'  are  on  a  larger 
8(»le,  and  would  do  honour  to  any  composer. 

If  his  vocal  works  have  gained  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  the  applause  of  the  public,  it  is  in  his 
orchestral  music  that  his  name  will  live  among 
musicians.  His  music  to  'The  Tempest'  and 
'The  Merchant  of  Venice,'  his  oratorios,  his 
Overture  di  Ballo,  and,  still  more,  his  Symphony 
in  E — unfortunately  his  only  work  in  this  depart- 
ment— show  what  remarkable  gifts  he  has  for 
the  orchestra.  Form  and  synmietry  he  seems  to 
possess  by  instinct ;  rhythm  and  melody  clothe 
everything  he  touches ;  the  music  shows  not  only 
sympathetic  genius,  but  sense,  judgment,  pro- 
portion, and  a  complete  absence  of  pedantry  and 
I  8m  tlM  WmOnl  Te  Deam. ' 


pretensiim;  while  the  orchestration  is  distin- 
guished by  a  happy  and  original  beauty  hardly 
surpassed  by  the  greatest  masters.  Here  again 
we  may  express  our  earnest  hope  that  such 
great  qualities  as  these  may  not  pass  away 
without  leaving  some  enduring  monument  of 
his  mature  powers,  some  Symphony  or  Goncerto 
added  to  the  permanent  repertory  of  the  English 
School,  now  so  vigorously  reviving. 

During  the  early  part  of  his  career  Mr.  Sullivan 
was  organist  of  St.  Michael's  Ghurch,  Chester 
Square.  After  this,  in  1867,  he  undertook  the 
direction  of  the  music  at  St.  Peter's,  Onslow 
Gardens,  for  which  many  of  his  anthems  were 
composed,  and  where  he  remained  till  1871.  He 
was  musical  adviser  to  the  Royal  Aquarium  Com- 
pany from  its  incorporation  in  July  1874  down 
to  May  1876,  organised  the  admirable  band  with 
which  it  started,  and  himself  conducted  its  per- 
formances. For  the  seasons  1878  and  79  he 
conducted  the  Promenade  Concerts  at  (Movent 
Garden  for  Messrs.  Gatti ;  and  for  those  of  75- 
76,  and  76-77,  the  Glasgow  Festivals.  He  was 
Principal  of  the  National  Training  School  at 
South  Kensington  from  1876  to  1881,  when  his 
engagements  compelled  him  to  resign  in  favour 
of  Dr.  Stainer,  and  he  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  He  re- 
ceived the  Honoraiy  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Music 
from  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1876,  and 
Oxford,  1879.  Iq  1878  he  acted  as  British  Com- 
missioner for  Music  at  the  International  Exhibi* 
tion  at  Paris,  and  was  decorated  with  the  Ligion 
d'honneur.  He  also  bears  the  Order  of  Saxe- 
Cob  org  and  Gotha,  and  on  May  15,  1883,  was 
knighted  by  the  Queen. 

LUt  of  Sir  Arthur  StdlivatCs  works,  with  names 
of  oriffincU  pvblUkers,  and  year  of  puhlication, 

N.B.— A-  Jt  P.  —  Aahdown  Jt  Parry ;  B.  «=  Boosey ;  C.  -■ 
Cramer  Ac  Co. ;  Ch.n  Chappell  Ac  Co. ;  M.— Metzler  dc 
Co. ;  K.— Novello  &  Co. ;  S.  Ii.=  Stanley  Lucas. 
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The  Prodi«»l  Son.    B.1M9.  |  The  Light  of  the  World.   0.187S. 

TheMartrrofAntioch.   Ch.  littO. 


EeDilworth.   Ch.  18M. 


CANTATAS. 

I  Od  Shore  aod  Sea.   B.  U71. 


8SBVIGE& 
Tto  Deum.  and  Domlne  ■alTuniTA  Deum.  Jabllete.  and   Kyrltf 
fao  (Orch..  0).    H.hfTO    .       I       (Voices  oaly.  D>.  N.  1805-1^2. 

AMTHSMS. 


O  lore  the  Lord  (Tall;  F).   N. 

We  hare  heard  with   oar  eart 

(Full.  46;  G).    N.  186& 
O  teate   ud  lee  (Fall;  F).    N. 

1W7. 
B<dolee  In  the  Lord.    B.  1888. 
Sing.  O  hearana.    B.  1M8. 
O  Ood,  Thoa    art  worthy  (Wed- 


N. 


ding:  C).   N.  IflTl. 
I  will  worship.    B.  im. 
I   wUl  mention  (Verse;  0). 

1976. 
I  will  sing  of  Thy  power  (Verse : 

A).    N.  I8T7. 
Hearken  unto  me  (0).    N.  1877. 
Turn   Thy   teoe    from   my  sins. 

(FaU  :  0).    N.  1878. 


mSGILLANIOnS  8A(ntBD. 


Sacred  Song. 'O  Israel.'    N.  180B. 

The  Bon  ot  Ood  (St.  Ann's  tone. 
Organ  obUg. :  0).  Srd  ed.  of 
B.  B.  Borthwkk's  'Supple- 
mental Hymn  and  Tune  Book,' 
1888. 

AH  this  night  (Omni).   N.  UTTO. 

I  sing  the  birth  ((?arol).    B.  1-71. 

Fire  Saered  Fart-songs.  B.um: 
It  came  upon  the  midnight. 
Lead,  kindly  Light. 


Through  sorrow's  path. 
Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ? 
The  way  l*  long  and  drear. 
Turn  Thee  again,  and  Mercy  and 
Truth;    2  Choruses  adapted 
from    the    Bussian    Church 
Musle.    N.isr74. 
The  strain  upraise  (G).    N.  U74. 
Upon     the     snow -clad      earth 
(Carol).   'The  Choir.'    lgI6. 
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HTMN  TUNB8. 
(Th«  orictn&l  app0wmD«e  alone  giTan.) 


In  *  Good  WordL'  March  Mf7. 
Hjinn  of  the  Homeland. 

In    Hnllah'i    'Book    of    Prabe 

Bjinnal'dlaciDinan).  U«7. 
'  Thott  Ood  of  lore/ 
'Of  Thjr  lorn  iobm   gncioiu 

token.' 
In '  FialBM  and  Hnnn«  for  Dl? Ine 

Wonhlp'(NUlMt).    1H67. 
Moant  Zlon. '  Rock  of  Agtt: 
ronnom, '  Ught  of  thoM '  ('  Fal- 

fleld'). 
B.  Luke.    '  Ood  mores  In  a  mji- 

tflrtona  waj.' 
In  Broun  Borthitick's  '  Bapple* 

mental  Hymn  and  Tune  Book/ 

N.>  Srd  ed.   IWH. 
'The  tcraln  npraiae  of  joy  and 

pralM.' 
In 'Sanim  Hymnal.'   IMti 
'When  ihrouKh  the  torn  mil* 

(*aenn«earetb.'  alto  '  Heher'> 

In  '  The  Bymnary.'   N.  1973. 
■Lord  In  thU.'    No.  222.   ('La- 

crymaa'  and '  Penltente.') 
'CI  Je*a  our  MlTatlon.'     29S. 

('Luxllnndi.') 
'  Sarloor,  ivhen  in  dutt  to  Thee.' 

SIB. 
'  Weleome.  happy  momlng.'  8M. 
'Come,  ye  fiUthful.'  2H&.    (8. 

KeTin.) 

*  Onward  Chrlitlan  Midler*.'  47A. 

('8.  Gertrude,'  alto  'Church 
Ml'ltant.') 
'  Safe  home.'    607. 

*  «»entle  Shepherd.'   6W.  ('The 
Long  Home.') 

*  Angel  voice*.'   633. 
'Hearer,  my  Ood.  to  Thee.'   tfJO. 

('ProplorDeo.') 


'Art  thou  weary.'  017.  CVmtte.* 
alio 'Beat.') 

'We  are  but  stranger*  here.*  6M. 
('  8.  Kdmund.'  also  '  HeaTen  la 
my  home.') 
In  Church  Hymns  with  Tunei. 
8.P.O.K.  1«4. 

Chri*tua    4Be. 

CoBoa  Domini.   90?. 

Ooronm.    364. 

Dulee  sonant.   SUk 

KTer  ftithful.    414. 

Xvelyn.   9M. 

Golden  Sheave*.  28L 

HanfoM.    400. 

Holy  City,    497. 

Huthed  was  the  erenlng  hymn. 
073. 

Litany.   M. 
Do.      082. 

Paradise.   47S. 

Pilgrimage.    387. 

Beturreilt.    ISL 

Be  FrancI*.    320. 

St.  Nathaniel.   307. 

BalnttofGod.    191. 

VI  tor  omnipotent.   9B, 

Valete.   SO. 

Vent  Creator.    848. 
Also  6  tune*  not  marked  ia  eom- 
ppaed  for  thia  work,  but  pub- 
lished here  for  the  flict  time  :— 

St.  Mary  Magdalaoe. 

Lui  in  tenebrla. 

LuzKoL 

St.  Patrick. 

St.  Theresa. 
(Besides  7  tunes  specially  adapted 

or  arranged.) 
In  '  Presbyterian  Hymnal  for  the 
young.'    18fQ. 

*  Courage  brother.' 


DRAMATIC  WORKS. 


The  OontrahaadUta.   B.U68. 
CozandBox.   B.  li«». 
Thespto(M8.).    1873. 
Trial  by  Jury.   Ch.  Ig7& 
The  Zoo  (MB.).    1OT& 


The  Boreerer.   M.  1077. 
1I.H.8.  Pinafore.   M.  1078. 
Pirates  of  Faniance.    Ch.  1880. 
Patience.   Oh.  18H1. 
lolanthe.   Ch.UO. 


The  Tempest, 
afterwards  M. 


INCIDENTAL  MUSIC  TO  PLAT& 

Op.  L    0..  18e2.:jMerehaiitofVentoe.    0.107S. 

'The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  MS. 
Henry  YIII.    M.107*. 


PABT  SONG& 


■Hie  last  night  of  the  year.  N.  1868. 
Choral  Songs.    N.  :— 

The  rainy  day.   1007. 

O  hush  thee,  my  bable.   1807. 

Kvening.    1868b 

J(9  to  the  Victors.  1868. 


1888. 


Parting  gleams. 
Kchoes.    1M8. 
The  long  day  eloeas.  188B. 
The  beleaguered.    1088. 
'  Bong  of  peace. 'to  The  OhonUat, 
DO.  16a   B. 


ODE. 
I  wish  to  tune  (Baritone  and  Oreh.)   B.  1988. 

SONGS. 

The  Window,  or  the  Loves  of  the  Wrens:  words  written  formnsle 
L.  .Vlfred  Tennyson,  Poet  Laureate ;  the  music  by  Axthur  Solll- 
vaii.    Btrahan  A  Co.  1071.    (11  Songs  set  out  of  12). 


Bride  fh>m  the  North.    0. 1883. 
1   heard   the    nightingale.     Oh. 

IMS. 
Arabian    Love    Bong    (Shelley) 

Ch.  1866. 
Orpheus  with  his  luto.    0. 1806. 
O  mistress  mine.    0. 1866. 
BIgh  no  mora,  ladies.    0. 1806. 
The  Willow  Song.    0.1866. 
Sweet  day,  so  cool.   0.  IMO. 
Rosalind.    0. 1M6. 
Thou  art  lost  to  me.    B.  I860. 
Will  he  come  7   8.1806. 
A  weary  lot  Is  thine.    Ch.ieOB. 
If  doughty  deeds.    Ch.  1M6. 
She  Is  not  fklr  to  outward  view. 

B.  IH66. 
Ah  1  County  Guy.    A.AP.  1W7. 
The  Maidens  Story.    Cb.lM7. 
Give.    B.1867. 
In  the   summers  long  ago.     M. 

IW. 
What  does  little  birdie  say  ?   A.  A 

P.  io  •  Uauover  Square,'  1807. 


in  sUent  hrlgbtn«a. 


P. 


The  moon 

M.1068. 
0  bir  dove.  O  fond  dove.   A.  A 

In  *  Hanover  Square,'  1868. 
O  sweet  and  fsir.   BL1860. 
The  snow  lies  white.    B.  100& 
The  mother's  dream.    &  1008L 
Tlie  Troubadour.    B.  1089. 
Birds  In  the  night  (Lullaby  fh>m 

CozandBox).    B.  1800. 
Sad  memories.   M.  1060. 
Dove  song.    B.  lAOB. 
A  life  that  lives  for  yon.   B.  IOJOl 
The  Village  Chimes.    B.  U70. 
Looking  back.    B.  I07a 
Once  again.    B.1973. 
Golden  days.    B.  1872. 
None  but  I  can  say.   B.  1078. 
Guinevere.    C.  1073. 
The  Sailor's  grave.    0.1872. 
Little  mtld  of  Arkadee  (Thespls). 

0.1073. 
There  sits  a  bird.   0.  I87S. 
Looking  forward   &  lors. 


The    Tonng    Mother.  S 

Cradle  Song;  Ay  dl  ml ;  First 
Departure.   0.  IrfTS. 

O  ma  charmanto.    C.  1073L 

O  Bella  mla.    O.107S. 

Sweet  dreamer.   0. 1079. 

Two  Bongs  In  'The  Miller  and  his 
Man,'  a  drawing-room  enter- 
tainment by  F.  0.  Bumand. 
107S. 

Bleep,  my  love,  sleep.  1074. 

Mary  Morlson.    1074. 

The  Distant  Shore.   (7h.  1074. 

Thou  art  weary.    Ch.  1074. 

My  dear  and  only  love.   B.1874. 

Living  poema.   B.  1074. 

Tender«and  trae.    Ch.  1074. 

Christmas  Bells  at  Sea.  M.107& 


that  loves  ma  aoL  I. 


Love  laid  hb 
107a. 

The  love 

107S. 
Let  me  dream  acalD.   B.  un. 
Thou'rt  passing  benee.   Ch.  IA 
BwecthearU.    Ch.  1875. 
My  dearest  heart.    M.  1071. 
Sometimes.    &  1077. 
The  lost  chord.    B.  1077. 
I  would  I  wtn  a  ktnc.  B.  1077. 
When  thoa  art  near.    R.Ig77. 
Old  love  letten.    B.  IfOV. 
St.  Agnes  Kve.    B.  1029. 
The  Dominion  Hyvik.    Ch.  IMi 
Edward  Gmy  (Tennyioa  Alteai^ 

B.L.  1800. 
The  Sisters  (DnaiB.* 

Boar,  1881). 


0BCHE8TBAL  WOBKB.  ETC. 


Proeemlon  March.   C.  168S. 
Music  to  the  Ballet  'L'De  en- 

chantde.'  MaylO.  Ifi64. 
Symphony  In  B.  1866.  MS. 
Concerto,  Cello,  and  Orchestra 

1M6.    MB. 
Overtures:— 
Bapphlrs  NceUaee.   MS. 


InMemoilam.    1888.   MB. 
Marmlon.    1087.    MS. 
DlBallo.    8.L.  1MB. 
Additional    accompaniments   Is 
Handel's  'Jephttoa.'  um.  IS. 
Duo  ooo^fftante,  PP.  and  OsUa 
D.    Laymbom  Cock. 


WOBKB  FOB  PUNOFOBTK. 

ThoughU.  Op. 3.  Kos.  1  and L 18BB.  I  Twilight.    Ch. 

Daydreaou.  Opieom.  B.  18g7.  tqI 

SUL  PONTICELLO,  upon,  i.  e.  dose  to.  the 
bridge;  a  term  in  violin  playing  to  imply  that 
the  bow  is  used  on  that  part  of  the  strings.  For 
the  effect  see  Pontioxllo,  yoL  iii.  p.  15.       [6.] 

SULZER,  Salghov,  Precentor  of  the  Jewi* 
synagogue  in  Vienna,  andreformer  of  their  musical 
service,  was  bom  March  30,  1804,  at  HohenemB 
in  Yorarlberg.  The  name  was  derived  from  Sals 
in  WUrtemberg,  the  ancaent  residence  of  the 
family.  When  only  13  he  was  made  cantor  of 
the  synagogue  at  his  native  village  by  the  Empenir 
Franz  I,  and  in  1835  was  called  to  Vienna  to 
conduct  the  music  at  the  newly  built  synagogue 
there.  There  he  UxA.  lessons  in  composition  from 
Seyfried,  and  set  himself  earnestly  to  reform  the 
service  by  reducing  the  old  melcxlies  to  rhythm 
and  harmonising  them.  His  collection  of  Jewish 
hymns,  under  the  name  of  '  Schir  Zion,'  the  Harp 
of  Zton,  was  used  all  over  Germany,  Italy,  and 
even  America;  but  it  was  not  till  1838  that  he 
could  succeed  in  publiBhing  it.  It  contains  a 
setting  of  the  pand  Psalm  (in  Moses  Mendeb- 
8ohn*8  version)  by  Sohubkbt,  for  Baritone  solo^ 
and  4  men*s  voices,  made  in  July  1828,  the 
autograph  of  which  is  in  possession  of  the 
synagogue  (Nottebohm's  Catalogue,  p.  229).  In 
1841  a  second  edition  appeared,  and  in  1865  a 
second  volume.  A  collection  of  home  and  school 
songs,  entitled  'Dudaim'  (Mandrakes),  appears 
to  be  still  in  MS.  In  1866  a  ftte  was  held  in 
his  honour  and  a  silver  laurel  presented  to  him, 
with  the  inscription  'The  Artists  of  Vienna  to  the 
Artist  SuhEer.'  Flnom  1844  to  47  he  was  Professor 
of  Singing  at  the  Vienna  Conservatorium.  He 
iB  a  Hitter  of  the  order  of  Franz  Joseph  (1868) 
and  carries  the  medals  of  various  societies.  Hib 
voice,  a  baritone,  is  said  to  have  been  magnificent, 
and  he  was  greatly  esteemed  and  beloved  inside 
and  outside  of  his  own  community. 

His  two  daughters,  Marie  and  Henriette  are 

public  singers,  and  his  son  Joseph  is  an  esteemed 

i  cello-player  in  the  Coxui  opera  at  Vienna.    [6.] 
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SUMER  IS  ICUMEN  IN  (Latin  words, 
Pertpiee  Hpicola  »  Chrutieola),  A  <Rota/  or 
Round,  of  great  antiquity,  the  original  MS.  of 
which  is  preserved  in  vol.  978  of  Sie  Harleian 
Collection,  in  the  British  Museum. 

So  important  are  the  questions  raised  by  this 
document,  in  connection  not  only  with  the  history 
of  the  English  School,  but  with  that  of  Mediaeval 
Music  in  all  other  European  countries,  that  we 
cannot  too  earnestly  recommend  them  to  the 
consideration  of  all  who  are  interested  in  tracing 
the  development  of  our  present  system  to  its 
earliest  sources.  We  thought  it  desirable,  in  the 
article  on  Schools  of  CoMPOSirioir,  to  present 
our  readers  with  an  accurate  faesimile  of  the 
original  MS.,  reduced,  by  photography,  from 
7^g  X  5-^  in.,  to  6^  X  4},  and  accompanied  by  a 
description  of  the  colours  employed  by  the 
medieval  illuminator.  We  now  subjoin  a  solu- 
tion of  the  Canon,  in  modem  Notation,  but 
otherwise  scored  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
Latin  directions  appended  to  the  original  MS. 
The  only  characters  employed  in  the  original 
are,  the  C  Clef ;  the  B  rotundum  (  «  Bb) ;  square 
black  tailed  notes,  sometimes  perfect  by  position, 
and  sometimes  imperfect ;  one  square  black  note 
without  a  tail ;  and  black  lozenge-shaped  notes, 
also  without  tails,  except  in  one  solitary  case 
which  we  can  scarcely  conceive  to  be  accidental 
— the  first  of  the  three  notes  sung  to  the  word 
*  in.'  These  we  have  replaced,  in  our  reduction, 
by  the  G  Clef  for  the  four  upper  Parts,  and  the 
F  Clef  for  the  two  lower  ones,  forming  the  Pes; 
by  dotted  Semibreves  for  the  tailed  notes,  when 
perfect,  and  Semibreves  without  dots  for  those 
that  are  imperfect;  by  a  Semibreve  without  a 
dot  for  the  single  untailed  square  note ;  by 
Mi^'^nri  for  the  untailed  lozenge-shaped  notes; 
and  by  a  dotted  Minim,  followed  by  a  Crotchety 
for  the  solitary  lozenge-shaped  note  with  a  tail. 
For  the  Time-Signature,  we  have  used  the  Circle, 
and  the  Figure  3,  indicative  of  Perfect  Time,  in 
combination  with  the  Lesser  Prolation — a  form 
closely  corresponding  with  the  Signature  3- a  in 
modem  Music. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  print  the 
solution  of  the  Canon  in  extensOt  because,  to  the 
best  of  our  belief,  no  correct  Score  has  hitherto 
been  published.  Hawkins  clearly  misunderstood 
the  two  Dgatures  in  the  Pes,  and  misprinted  the 
passage,  at  every  repetition.  Bumey  corrected 
this  mistake :  but  both  historians  have  given  an 
erroneous  adaptation  of  the  text  to  the  notes, 
in  bars  41  et  seq.,^  at  the  words  'Wei  singes 
thu  cuccu  ne  swik  thu  nauer  nu ' ;  and  both,  in 
bar  40,  have  systematically  misprinted  the  note 
sung  to  the  second  syllable  of  '  cuccu,*  giving  G 
instead  of  A  every  time  it  occurs.  It  is  true 
that,  in  certain  bars,  G  agrees  better  than  A  with 
Hawkins's  misprinted  Fes,  but,  with  Bumey's 
correct  Pes,  it  makes  a  horrible  discord.  The 
only  modem  copy  we  have  met  with  omits  the 
Pes  altogether,  thereby  reducing  the  number  of 
Parts  to  four. 

I  Tb«  references  §jn  to  onr  own  Score,  Um  bart  In  which  «r» 
numberad  for  the  reader's  oooTenlenoe. 


With  the  facsimile  and  its  solution  before 
them,  our  readers  will  be  able  to  criticise  the 
opinions  hazarded,  from  time  to  time,  on  the 
antiquity  of  the  Rota ;  which  opinions  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  consider  in  detail. 

The  MS.  was  first  described  by  Mr.  Wanley, 
the  famous  Antiquary,  who,  acting  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  Librarian  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  wrote 
an  account  of  it  in  his  '  Catalogue  of  the  Harleian 
MSS.,'  about  the  year  1709;  assigning  to  it  no 
positive  date,  but  pronouncing  it  to  be  by  far  the 
oldest  example  of  the  kind  he  had  ever  met  with' 
— an  assertion  which  must  be  received  with  all 
respect,  since  Mr.  Wanley  was  not  only  a  learned 
Antiquary,  but  an  accomplished  musician. 

In  the  year  1770,  Sir  John  Hawkins  men- 
tioned the  Rota,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
'  History  of  Music ' ;  illustrating  his  description 
by  a  copy  of  the  Gutcfa,  in  the  original  square 
black  notes,  followed  by  a  not  very  correct  solu- 
tion of  the  canon,  scored  for  six  voices,  including 
those  which  sing  the  Pes.  Hawkins  imagines 
the  term  '  Rota  to  apply  to  the  Latin  rather 
than  the  English  '  words ;  and  refers  the  MS.  to 
'about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Music  is  of  the  kind  called 
Cantus  figwratw,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
invention  of  John  of  Dunstable,  who  wrote  on 
the  Cantus  mensurahilis,  and  died  in  1455.'  This 
statement,  however,  involves  an  anachronism 
which  renders  Hawkins's  opinion  as  to  the  date 
of  the  MS.  absolutely  worthless. 

Dr.  Bumey,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
History,  described  the  composition  as  not  being 
much  later  than  the  13th  or  14th  century; 
printed  a  copy  of  the  Canon,  in  the  original 
mediaeval  Notation ;  and  subjoined  a  complete 
Score,  more  correct  than  that  supplied  by  Haw- 
kins, yet  not  altogether  free  from  errors. 

Ritson  referred  the  MS.  to  the  middle  of  the 
13th  century;  and  fancied — not  without  reason 
— that  neither  Hawkins  nor  Bumey  cared  to  risk 
their  reputation  by  mentioning  a  date  which  could 
scarcely  fail  to  cause  adverse  criticism. 

In  1 819  Dr.  Busby  reprinted  the  Rota,  fol- 
lowing Bumey's  version  of  the  Score,  note  for 
note,  including  its  errors,  and  referring  the  MS. 
to  the  15th  century.* 

In  April  i86a.  Sir  Frederick  Madden  wrote 
some  memoranda,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  volume, 
referring  the  entire  MS.,  'except  some  writing 
on  ff.  15-17'  (with  which  we  are  not  concerned) 
to  the  13th  century;  and  stating  his  belief  that  a 
certain  portion  of  the  volume  *was  written,  in 
the  Abbey  of  Reading,  about  the  year  1 240.*  * 

In  1855,  Mr.  William  Chappell  described  the 
MS.  minutely,  in  his  'Popular  Music  of  the 
Olden  Time,'  illustrating  his  remarks  by  a  fac- 
simile of  the  MS.,  printed  in  the  original  colours.* 
Mr.  Chappell,  has,  for  many  years  past,  taken 

s  See  'Cetelocve  of  the  HerleUn  MSS.'  (toL  L  no.  978).  In  Uie 
Library  of  the  British  Museum. 

<  On  thU  point,  he  glTet  the  euthority  of  Du  Cenge,  who  lajt  thet 
the  term  'Bote'  was  antiently  applied  to  certain  Hynuu. 

«  'A  General  History  of  Mutic'  voL  i.  pp.  S8S-401  (London.  1819). 

■  We  have  (tven  Sir  Fiedtf iek  Kadden's  remarks.  vtt^aUm,  in  a 
ftiot-note.  at  p.  9S8  a. 

«  •  Popolar  MoBle  of  the  Olden  Time,'  S  toU.  (London,  UB(HI). 
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I  Bumey  and  Hawkins  have  both  mistaken  this  note  for  O.  It  Is  quite  esrtalnlrA  In  the  original  MB.  In  the  flour  bars  which  follow,  the 
^rords  and  music  ars  Incorrectly  fitted  together  In  all  fwvrlons  editions. 

*  Antlently.  each  Toioo  ceased  at  the  end  of  the  Omtda.  which  Is  here  denoted  by  the  sign  *.  The  prssant  custom  Is  for  all  tha  TOloes  to 
emUiBUfS  untU  th«j  reach  a  point  at  which  they  may  all  eouTenlantly  close  together,  as  indicated  by  the  pause. 
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an  intense  interest  in  this  most  valoAble  MS. ; 
»nd,  siier  much  laborious  research,  has  collected 
evidence  enough  to  lead  him  to  the  belief  that  it 
was  written/ at  the  Abbey  of  Beading,  by  a 
Monk  named  John  of  Fomsete,  about  fiie  year 
I2a6y  dt  quite  certainly  not  more  than  ten 
years  later.  For  t|ie  grounds  on  which  he  bases 
this  conclusion  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  his 
own  writings  on  the  subject.  One  of  his  dis- 
coveries, however,  is  so  important,  thai  we  can- 
not pass  it  over  without  special  notice.  The 
volume  which  contains  the  Rota  contains  also  a 
number  of  satirical  Poems,  written  in  rhymed 
Latin  by  Gualterus  Mahap  (Walter  Mapes,  Arch- 
deacon of  Oxford).^  Among  these  is  a  Satire 
entitled  Ajnid  avarot*  bristling  with  puns,  one  of 
which  closely  concerns  onr  present  subject,  and 
helps,  in  no  small  degree,  to  establish  the  anti- 
quity of  the  Rota.  The  Poet  counsels  his  readers 
as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  by  those 
who  wish  to  'move'  the  Roman  Law-Courts. 
After'  numerous  directions,  each  enforced  by  a 
pun,  he  writes  as  follows — 

Commiuo  notatlo  mniiera  sofTanda, 

StAtim  c»us»  subtrahet,  qu«ndo,  cur,  et  unde, 

£t  forma  lubjiciet  canooM  rotundjB.* 

Now,  the  significance  of  this  venerable  pun,  as 
a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Rota,  is  vexy  remark- 
able.  In  a  Poem,  transcribed,  as  Sir  Frederick 
Madden  assures  us,  long  before  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century,  Walter  Mapes,  an  English 
Ecclesiastic,  spealu  of '  subjecting  Canons  to  the 
form  of  (the)  Round,'  with  a  homely  naiveU 
which  proves  that  his  readers  must  have  been 
too  familiar  with  both  Round  and  Canon,  to 
stand  in  any  danger  of  mistaking  the  drift  of  the 
allusion.  This  form  of  Music,  then,  must  have 
been  common,  in  England,  before  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century.  Walter  Mapes  bears  witness 
to  the  fact  that  the  First  English  School,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Rota,  is  at  least  a  century  and  a  naif 
older  than  the  First  Flemish  School  as  represented 
by  the  works  of  Dufay,*  and  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Chappell  for  the  discovery  of  the  jeu  d*etprit 
in  which  the  circumstance  is  recorded. 

Turning  from  English  to  Continental  critics, 
we  first  find  the  Rota  introduced  to  the  German 
musical  world  by  Forkel,  who,  in  the  year  1 788, 
described  it  in  his  *Allgemeine  Geschichte  der 
Musik' ;  reproducing  Burney's  copy  of  the  Guida, 

1  Bee  Wanley'a  rsmarks.  In  the  CAtalogiM  of  tiM  BarL  1188. 
1  B*rl.  MSS.  978,  fol.  Ma  (formerlj  namberad  8Sa.  and  106a). 

*  WlwD  tbou  art  tent  to  the  Notary  poor  in  thy  gift*. 

Ha  will  then  at  once  extricate  thee  from  th«  oauM,  wben.  whj, 

or  whenee«o«Ter  it  may  hare  arlien. 
And  will  lubject  the  Canons  to  the  fona  of  tb*  Bound. 

•  Sea  oale,  p.  3600. 
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in  the  old  black  square-headed  Notation  {Gnt- 
Fa)t  and  also  his  modernised  Score,  in  Semibreres 
and  Minims ;  accompanying  these  bj  Wanky't 
remarks,  copied  from  the  Harleiaui  Catalog 
To  this  he  added  a  corollazy  of  his  own,  to  tlK 
effect  that,  though  the  MS.  proves  thia  q)edfli  of 
Canon  to  have  been  well  Imown  in  the  middie 
of  the  15th  century,  and  probably  moch  earlier, 
the  Musicians  of  that  period  were  not  soffideatlj 
learned  to  combine  it  with  good  Harmony— 
assertions  which  lose  much  of  their  weight  fros 
the  self-evident  fiict  that  they  reet  upon  infons- 
ation  obtained  entirely  at  seoond-hand,  and  not 
even  corroborated  by  examination  of  the  original 
MS.,  which  it  is  dear  that  Forkel  never  saw.^ 

The  next  German  critic  to  whom  it  oocumi 
to  touch  on  the  subject  was  Ambroa,  who,  is 
volume  2  of  his  great  work,  f< Uows  Forkels ex- 
ample, by  quoting  Wanley's  deecription,  and.  oi 
the  authority  of  Hawkins,  referring  the  MS" 
which  he  himself  clearly  never  saw — to  the  middk 
of  the  15th  century.*  It  is  indeed  quite  oertaia, 
that,  at  this  period  at  least,  Ambroa  a  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  English  art  was  derived  entirely 
from  the  pages  of  Hawkins  and  Bumey. 

In  1865  the  -subject  was  taken  np  by  the 
Belgian  Mvant  Coussemaker,  who  described  tlie 
MS.  as  written  in  the  year  i  a  a6 — or,  at  the  latest, 
1336 — by  John  of  Fomsete,  *a  Monk  of  the 
Abbey  of  Reading,  in  Berkshire.*^  But  the 
statement  rests  entirely  on  information  derived 
from  Mr.  Chappell ;  Coussemaker  himself  never 
having  seen  the  MS.  True,  in  another  work,* 
he  speaks  more  indepoidently;  and,  in  his  own 
name,  asserts  the  Rota  to  have  been  written  by 
'the  Monk  of  Reading,'  before  the  year  usd. 
But  he  nowhere  tells  us  that  he  examined  the 
MS.  for  himself. 

In  1868,  the  argimient  was  resumed  by  Am- 
bros,  who,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  hia  History,' 
confessed  himself  convinced  by  the  u^umentt 
of  Coussemaker,  and  undoubtingly  refers  the  Bote 
to  the  year  1336.  But  here  again  it  is  clear 
that  the  opinion  is  not  his  own :  and  that  he 
himself  never  saw  the  original  MS.* 

And  now,  having  compared  the  views  enter 
tained  by  the  best  historians  of  the  past  oentuiy 
with  those  set  forth  by  the  latest  and  most 
competent  critics  of  the  present  day,  it  remsini 
only  that  we  should  place  before  our  readers  the 
results  of  our  own  careful  and  long-continued 
study  of  the  original  MS.  [w.&ai 

«  '  ADb.  Geiehlehte  d.  MnsQc.'  it.  490-600.    (Ltf  pdv.  ITHL) 

•  '  Oeachichte  der  Mutik,'  Tom.  IL  pp.  47S-I75i.    (Bradavu  IM.) 

T  '  L'Art  hannonlQue  aux  xli  et  xlil  sitelea.'  14H,  uol   (FarK  IM&> 

•  '  Les  Harmonlttes  dea  xli  et  xiti  litelea.'  p.  ii. 

•  '  Ucachlchte  dor  Mualk.'  Tom.  iv.  pp.  4IIM41.    (Bral«L  USS^ 
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